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PREFACE. 


K Parliament  of  Religions  and  the  World’s  Re- 
ligious Congresses  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind  all  over  the  earth.  Those  who  li.s- 
tened  to  the  valuable  papers  read  and  ad- 
dresses made  regretted  that  millions  could 
not  read  what  only  hundreds  had  heard.  Hut 
it  would  retjuirc  a library  of  encyclopttdic  vol- 
umes to  contain  all  that  was  .said  at  those  great 
assemblages.  The  only  feasible  method  of  ex- 
tending their  circulation  in  a concise  form  is 
to  print  themo.st  of  the  best  and  the  best  of  the 
mostof  the  Parliament  papers, and  condensethe 
substance  of  the  Congresses  into  what  might  be  termed  a literary  pem- 
inican,  omitting,  as  far  as  possible,  all  personal  and  petty  details  con- 
nected with  the  conception,  origin  and  progress  of  the  meetings.  Such 
matter,  however  interesting  to  those  mentioned,  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance to  the  public,  and  if  indulged  in  excludes  the  far  more  valuable 
papcr.s  themselves,  and  is  at  the  cxj>cnseof  the  increase  of  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  volume,  thus  removing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  who 
might  otherwise  |K).sscss  it. 

This  volume  contains  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  Congresses.  The  Parliament  papers  arc  largely  from  authors’  manu- 
scripts or  stenographic  reports,  and  the  Congresses  are  mainly  written 
by  eminent  clergvmen  and  others  who  participated  in  them. 

If  the  reader  will  compare  this  book  with  others  that  profess  to 
cover  the  same  ground,  he  will  discover  that  the  important  papers  are 
not  “edited"  in  a manner  to  break  the  hearts  of  their  authors  by  the 
omission  of  vital  |>ortions,  nor  disfigured  by  such  errors  as  were  ex- 
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4.  CBAE1.W  C. 


Bsii^Aaui  Dcrm«\>rT«. 


1‘r^ahUm. 


a.  C.  Iv  TittMo, 


Opening  of  the  Parliament. 


US  great  religious  gathering,  never  possible 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  nor  even 
now,  perhaps,  pc^s.sible  anywhere  else  than  in 
the  great  “city  by  the  unsaltcd  sea,”  was  in- 
augurated in  the  Art  ])alacc  (see  frontispiece), 
on  Monday,  September  ir,  1S93,  and  con- 
limietl  eighteen  days.  All  nations,  tribes  and 
tongues  seemed  as.scmblcd  in  the  Hall  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  orient  and  the  Occident  clasped 
hands.  I'rom  “India’s  coral  strand,”  from 
Japan  and  China,  clad  in  r(d)cs  of  white,  and 
red  and  orange,  the  oriental  priests  mingled 
with  the  sober-clail  representatives  of  the  West, 
and  the  gnmp  on  the  platform  gave  to  the 
four  thousand  spectators  in  the  auditorium 
such  a picture  as  was  never  before  seen  on  earth.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, short  t)f  a library  of  viilunies,  to  rejiort  the  speeches  made. 
A single  volume  can  only  give  the  best,  and  abstracts  of  others,  and  in 
tliesc  days  when  readers  remember  the  brevity  of  life,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  books,  in  making  which  there  is  no  end,  they  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  cream  of  the  great  religious  jiarliamcntaml  congresses  is 
in  this  volume.  This  work  is  not  devoted  to  glorifying  the  names  of 
those  who  suggested,  or  launcheti,  or  were  conspicuous  in  this  greatest 
of  religious  gatherings.  It  aims,  in  the  shortest,  most  compact  form, 
to  present  the  gist  of  the  World's  Parliament  and  Congresses. 

(iroupedon  the  platform  were:  bishop  I).  A.  Payne,  Kajah  Ram, 
of  the  Punjab;  Carl  von  bergen,  Presiilent  of  the  .Swedish  Society  for 
I’sychieal  Research,  Stockholm,  Swedim ; birchand  Raghavji  tlandhi,  b. 
A..  Honorary'  Secretary  of  the  Jain  Association,  of  Iiulia,  bombay';  Rev. 
I’.  C.  Mozoomdar,  India;  11.  Dharmapaia,  India;  Mi.ss Jeanne  Serabji, 
bombay;  Archbishop  Ryan.  Philadelphia:  Rev.  .Mc.xander  McKenzie, 
Massachusetts;  Count  A.  bernstorff.  berlin;  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky', 
Russia;  Most  Rev.  Hiony'>ios  Cat  as.  Archbishop  of  Zante,  Greece; 
Homer  Perati,  Archdeact)!!  of  the  Greek  church;  Pung  Quang  Yu,  of 
China;  bishop  b.  W.  .Arnett;  H.  loki,  Japan;  Rev.  Takayoshi  Matsuga- 
ma.  Japan;  Riglit  Rev.  Reuchi  .'shibala,  Japan;  Rev.  Zitsuzen  Ashitsu, 
Japan;  Kinza  Kiugc  Hirai,  Japan;  Swami  V'ivekananda,  Bombay; 
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of  the  Zen,  of  the  Buddhist  sects;  . 

Nomura,  Interpreters,  Tokio,  J.ip.in;  l>,  lloiietM.iur>'.  I .in 
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t hi;t»  I;. 

kevr!\lfred'\Villiam^^  I'.  l):.;i.on.l..n.  K-  . M.iu 

rice  Phillips,  of  .Madras;  IWessor  V \ .ilenline  U i.  nn.  I | 

!)r.  Krnest  T.iber.  Rev.  Ceorce  r ( .indlin.  I r.d. -...r  R'-  'I  ; '*  I "p 

Cotter,  of  Winona:  Dr.  .\dolph  HrodU-.  k.  /.  . , I • . . ,,..,1 

Grant,  of  Canada.  1111,  1 

.After  the  Universal  rr.iyer  had  Uen  ret  it.  d.  Id  •■>  ‘ 
bons.  I'residcnt  C.  C.  Honney  K^avc  the  .XddrcHS  ..f  W eii  .me. 

WORSHIPKR.S  OF  (ioDASI)  I.OVFK.soF  M NV:  1 •«  t U-.  fr^oO  • 
have  lived  to  .see  tins  glorii.us  da\';  let  U"  ' tfi ant » t-.  thi  I f > r 

whose  mercy  endureth  forexa-r,  that  w are  p rnntted  !••  t i* 
the  solemn  and  majestic  event  of  a Wo'  il^  ( re'll.  ol  K 
The  importance  of  this  event  r.inn»>t  Ih'  cut rc'^!  dialed  Its  i 
on  the  future  relations  of  the  \ario»i'>  ra«ti  i>f  mm  < .tni:  n 
highly  esteemed. 

If  this  congress  shall  faithfully  excaute  the  hi'ies  with  ai"  b » 
has  been  charged,  it  will  become  .i  i<iy  of  the  wh  dt  ; rrifi,  .s'  ! l • 
in  human  history  like  a new  Mount  Zion.  cr<»wni<l  witfi  g:  r\,af‘  i 

marking  the  actual  iH'ginning  <»f  a new  epoch  ' f brotii'  ih 1 ii'.d 

peace. 

For  when  the  religious  f.nihs  of  the  wori  l rrs  iiipj.,-  « n.  h • 
brothers,  children  of  one  I'ather.  whom  all  profe- % to  ’ •.»  t . *i . 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  nations  of  the  ea^-n  , , ! i fn  p rit  » 
concord,  and  learn  w ar  no  more. 

It  is  insjiiring  to  think  that  in  ever)*  part  of  tin  v .i..i  i-  »?  > « f 
the  worthiest  of  mankiiul,  who  would  ghoHv  joju  us  Ih  n ii  th  it  ft 
in  their  j)ower.  this  day  lift  their  h*  art' t>.  t!a  '"•pr- me  Ih  n lo  t r 

nest  prayer  for  the  harmony  and  sucie'.s  ot  tlun  i .01.7*,  - . I * t!  a 

our  own  hearts  speak  in  love  and  sxmpathy  of  tht  nntirr  i.i  an  I 
prophetic  scene. 

In  this  congrcs.s  the  word  “religion''  nn  .miiio  'ov  and 
of  God  and  the  love  and  service  of  man  U.  t*,. 

that  “of  a truth  God  is  no  resiiccter  of  pervons.  b ,1  m , , nati  .n 

he  that  fcareth  (jod  and  worketh  righteonsm ii.  a<  * < pt«  tl  « t 1 1 ci  ’ 

We  come  together  in  mutual  confidence  and  re'p<  < t,  w.iIm-  t ta*  1 ,04 

surrender  or  conipromiM- of  anything  which  we  rope.  t.M  sv  l-  io  xc 

o be  truth  or  duty  with  the  hope  that  niutu.d  acpi.nnl.in.  . .uid  a lire 
and  sincere  interchange  of  view%  on  the  gr.-at  ijuotii.ns  .,f  ,t,  Tn.»l 
life  and  human  cumiin  t will  be  mutually  U lu  fu  lal 

rPcVl’c  fully  comprehend  the  infinite,  nor  |K-rfe.  llv 

imfi 


>r".iai  j» 
•V.  f ait'-ar 
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divine.  It  necess.irilv  follow ^ that 
\idual  opinions  of  the  divine  nature  anif  att r.t.i.t...  « .ii 


me  nature  and  attributes  wall  differ  Hut, 
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properly  understood,  tiicsc  varieties  of  view  arc  not  causes  of  discord 
anti  strife,  hut  rather  incentives  to  dcej)er  interest  iind  examination. 
Necessarily  (lod  reveals  llimself  differently  to  a child  than  to  a man; 
to  a j)hilosopher  than  to  one  who  cannot  read.  ICach  must  see  (iod 
with  the  e)  es  of  his  own  soul,  hhich  t)nc  must  behold  Him  through 
the  etdore*!  j^dass  of  his  ou  ti  nature.  ICach  otie  must  receive  Him 
accordin}.j  to  his  own  cai)acity  of  reception.  I'he  fraternal  union  of 
the  religions  of  the  world  will  come  when  each  seeks  truly  to  know 
hoW  (lod  has  revealed  llimself  in  the  other,  and  remembers  the  inex- 
t»rable  law  that  with  \\hat  judgment  it  judj^es,  it  shall  itself  be  judj^ed. 

The  religious  faiths  of  the  world  have  most  seriously  misunder- 
stood and  misjjid^ed  each  r)ther  from  the  use  of  words  in  meanings 
r.ulieally  different  from  those  which  they  were  intemled  to  bear,  and 
Irom  a disregard  of  the  distinctiotis  between  aj)pcaranccs  and  facts; 
between  signs  and  symbols  and  the  things  signified  and  represented. 
.'^iM'h  errors  it  is  lu)ped  that  this  congress  will  tlo  much  t(^  correct  and 
to  rentier  hereafter  impossible. 

Ilf,  who  believes  that  (iod  has  revealed  Himself  more  fully'  in  his 
religion  than  in  any^  other,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  desire  to  bring 
that  religit>n  to  the  knowledge  of  all  men,  with  an  abiding  conviction 
that  the  (lod  \\ho  gave  it  will  preserve,  protect,  and  advance  it  in 
every  expedient  wav.  And  hence  lie  will  welcome  every  just  ojipor- 
tunity  to  come  into  fraternal  relations  with  men  of  other  creeds,  that 
they'  may'  see  in  Ids  upright  life  the  evidence  of  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  his  faith,  aiul  be  thereliy'  led  to  learn  it,  an<l  be  helped  heavenwartl 
l)y'  it.  When  it  jileased  (iod  to  give  me  the  itlea  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  1S93,  there  came  with  that  idea  a jirofound  convictit)n  that 
the  crow  fiing  glory  shouhl  be  a fraternal  conference  of  the  world’s 
religions.  Accortlingly',  the  original  announcement  of  the  World’s 
(Congress  scheme,  which  was  sent  by'  the  (iovernment  of  the  United 
.States  to  all  other  natiiins,  contained  among  other  great  themes  to  be 
considered,  “The  grounds  for  fraternal  union  in  the  religions  of  differ- 
ent jieople.” 

At  first  the  proposal  of  a World’s  Congress  of  Religions  seemetl 
impracticable.  It  was  said  that  the  religions  liatl  never  met  but  in  con- 
flict, and  that  a different  result  could  not  be  expectetl  now.  A com- 
mittee of  organization  was,  nevertheless,  ajipointetl  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements.  This  committee  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  sixteen  religious  bodies.  Rev.  Hr.  John  Henry'  Harrows  was 
niatlc  t liairman.  How  zealovi  ly'  and  efTu dcntly  he  has  j>crformcd  the 
great  work  cornmitteil  to  his  harul  ^ ihi'^  congress  is  a sufifie‘»nt  w itness. 

The  preliminary  adilre.-s  of  the  committee,  prepared  by’  him  and 
sent  thnnichout  the  wurltl,  elicited  the  most  gratify’ing  responses,  and 
proved  th.it  the  prop<jsetl  congress  was  not  only'  practicable,  but  also 
that  it  was  n:ost  earnestly  demanded  bv  the  needs  of  the  present  age. 
Tin*  r'digiou.s  leaders  of  many  lands,  liungering  and  thirsting  for  a 
larger  righteousness,  gave  the  proposal  their  benedictions,  and  prom- 
ised the  congress  their  active  co-operation  and  support. 
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To  most  of  the  department,  of  <1.0  World’s 

sinnio  week  of  the  eximsition  sciison  was  assi^nc  . 

'”"^l^ril:."'r  iln,Jer  time,  not  exceclinK  two  w.rks,  ».;>  Kisjn, 


Propra  m 
of  tiie  Con 
grebs 


have,  nevertheless,  touiul  it  necessary  

The  nroK'ranimc  for  the  religious  congresses  ot  l.^;5  const 
what  mav  with  perfect  propriety  be  designate.!  .is  one  .d  the 
remarkable  publications  of  the  centur>'.  The  prognunme  of  ihi^ 
general  parliament  of  religions  directly  represents  hngl.ind,  .Seotlaml. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  h ranee,  (lermany.  Russia,  Turkey,  ( ir«  *•»  *•,  I g\  pt, 
Syria,  India,  Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  New’  Zealanii,  l!ra/il,  ( an  id.i  and 
the  American  States,  and,  indirectly,  includes  many  other  coiiritrirs 


U 

1 


i la,  j ‘••••I  - • - • - - 

the  American  States,  and,  indirectly,  inclu.L  

This  remarkable  jirogramme  presents. among  oth.  r great  th»-nu  s t..  fj 
considered  in  this  congress.  Theism,  Jud.iism,  Mohammed.i'^i'tn,  IIm. 
duism.  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shintol^m,  /<>r  fa'.ttMnt-.m. 
Catholicism,  the  Greek  church,  I'rotestantism  in  many  f'.rms,  and  a!-o 
refers  to  the  nature  and  influence  of  other  religious  systmi*.. 

This  programme  also  announces  for  presentation  the  gf  at  '-ob- 
jects of  revelation,  immortality,  the  Incarnation  of  (iod,  the  uriiv*  i-al 
elements  in  religion,  the  ethical  unity  of  different  religious  systeno. 
the  relations  of  religion  to  morals,  marriage,  edm  ation,  scicnre,  phi 
losophy, evolution,  music,  labor,  government, peace  anti  war,  and  many 
other  hemes  of  absorbing  interest.  The  distinguished  leaders  of 
human  progress,  by  whom  these  grc.at  topics  will  l>c  presented,  .in- 
stitute an  unparalleled  gala.xy  of  eminent  names,  but  we  may  not  pause 
to  call  the  illustrious  roll. 

For  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  general  programme  seven 
teen  days  have  been  a.ssigned.  During  .substantially  the  s.ime  |>cri..d 
second  part  of  the  programme  will  be  execute!  in  the  a.ipiining 
Hall  of  Washin^on.  This  w ill  consist  of  w hat  aretcmu-.l  prescntatii>iis 
of  their  distinctive  faith  and  achievements  by  the  different  churches 
These, presentations  will  be  made  to  the  wtnld,  a-s  represented  m the 
Worlds  Religious  Congresses  of  1893.  All  jK-rsons  interested  arc 
cordially  invited  to  attend. 

tlx-  of  the  general  programme  for  the  congresses  of 

his  department  consists  of  separate  and  m.lci>cn.ienl  congrc^^c^  of 
the  different  rcl.g.ous  denomination,  for  the  i)uriHn,c  of  inore  fullv 
kind"® t7*  ' ond  the  service  tliev  hare  rendtrr.l  t..  man' 

s^^^ier  halh  'oTJhi  »>*  n.o.t  ,«rt.  ,hc 

trtTJiTx  m;"®d7:ir:^;“  it 

most  cordially  desire  the  attendance  of  the  reproeiua'uvk  ofTlhcJ 
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rolip^ions.  riic  dciiominational  congresses  will  each  be  held  durinj^the 
wei'W  in  which  the  [)resentation  of  the  denomination  will  occur. 

I'he  fourth  and  final  part  <»f  the  programme  of  the  department  of 
relij^ion  will  consist  of  conj^resses  of  various  kindred  or^anizati<jns. 
'I'hese  conj^resses  will  be  held  between  the  close  of  the  jjarliament  of 
religions  and  ( )ctober  15th,  and  will  include  missions,  ethics,  Sunday 
ri‘st,  the  evatif^elical  alliance,  and  otlurr  similar  associations.  The  con- 
gress on  evolution  should,  in  rej^ularity,  have  been  held  in  the  depart- 
ment of  science,  but  circumstances  prevented,  and  it  has  been  ^iven  a 
place  in  this  department  by  the  courtesy  of  the  committee  of  orj^^an- 
iz.ition. 

I'o  this  more  than  imperial  feast,  I bid  yon  welcome. 

W'  e meet  on  the  mountain  heij^ht  of  absolute  respect  for  the  relig- 
ious convictions  <»f  each  other,  and  an  t'arnest  desire  for  a better 
knowleclge  (»f  the  cimscdat ions  wide  h other  forms  of  faith  than  our 
ow  n offer  to  their  devotees.  'I  he  very  basis  of  our  convocation  is  the 
itlea  that  the  represeiUat ives  of  each  religion  sincerely  believe  that  it 
is  the  truest  and  the  best  of  all;  and  that  they  will,  therefore,  hear  with 
perfect  candor  and  w ithout  fi'ar  the  convictions  of  other  sincere  souls 
on  the  great  (piestions  of  tlu’  immortal  life. 

Let  one  other  point  be  clearly  stated.  While  the  members  of  this 
congress  meet,  as  men,  on  a common  ground  of  jierfect  e<iua!ity,  the 
ecclesiastical  rank  of  each, in  his  own  church,  is  at  the  same  time  gladly 
recogni/eil  ami  respected,  as  the  just  acknowledgment  of  his  ser\  ices 
and  attainments.  Hut  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  treat  all  religions 
as»)fc«jual  merit.  Any  such  ide.i  is  expressly  disclaimeil.  Inthiscon- 
gress,  each  system  of  religion  stands  by  itself  in  its  own  perfect  integrity, 
utjcompromised,  in  atiy  ilegree,  b\’  its  relation  to  atiy  other.  In  the 
language  of  the  preliminary  j)ublication  in  the  de[)artment  of  religion, 
we  seek  in  this  congress  “to  unite  all  religion  against  all  irreligion;  to 
make  the  gohlen  rule  the  ba^is  of  this  union;  and  to  j)resent  to  the 
worltl  the  substantial  unit)'  of  man\'  religions  in  the  gooil  ileeds 
of  the  religious  life.”  Without  controversy,  or  any  attemi)t  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  any  matter  of  faith,  or  worship,  or  religious 
opiniim.  we  seek  a better  knowledge  of  the  religious  condition  of  all 
mankiml,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful  t«j  each  other  and  to  all 
others  who  love  truth  ami  righteousness. 

This  day  the  sun  of  a new  era  of  religious  peace  and  jirogress  rises 
over  the  world,  dispelling  the  dark  clouds  »)f  sectarian  strife.  This  day 
a new  flower  blooms  in  the  gardens  tif  religious  thought,  filling  the  air 
with  its  exquisite  perfume.  This  dav  a new  fraternit)'  is  born  into  the 
world  of  human  |)r«>gress,  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of 
(iod  in  the  lieart'^  of  men.  ICra  ami  flow  er  and  fraternity  bear  one  name. 
It  is  a name  w hich  w ill  gladtlen  the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  (iod 
and  love  man  in  every  clime.  Those  w ho  hear  its  music  joyfully  echo 
it  back  to  sun  and  flower.  It  is  the  brotherhood  of  religions. 

In  this  name  I welcome  the  first  Harliaincnt  of  the  Religions  of  the 
World. 


Welconno  fr. 
tlie  Imtu'diii 
Feii«t. 
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He  was  toUo«caby0.c  Rev.  John  Henry  cl.„r. 
man  of  the  general  ,(  mv  heart  .ImI  not  r.vt  rtlow  »,th 

Mr  President  and  i . ;•  k^.  i»r«Mt  uu»mrnt  in 

cordial  welcome  at  tins  the  spirit  of  iiiaiih.n.il  an.l  hail 

histort’.  it  "ouia  be  ''■•‘"“i'  , /•  | The  whitest  snow  on  ihf  sa-re.i 

been  forsaken  by  the  fk'"?  "'  ;,  ’springing  from  the  -.acrr.l  fountains 
mount  of  Japan,  the  c ea  ‘ than  the  (ov  of  nry  heart,  and  of 

of  India  are  not  more  lime  at^d  k ,hc  annals  of  time,  ami 

many  hearts  here,  that  this  . a.  . j ,,,  p,„,hcr  of  r-licions; 

that,  from  the  furthest  isles  of  .\s  a , m i 

^ from  Kurope,  the  great  teac^ier  o m^  pcghlH.ring 

d,*‘K.w.I”  breaks  the  f m »hich  we  love  to  cont-ntplat  • 

lands,  and  front  all  part,s  ot  tnis  re,  ^ 

as  the  land  of  earth  s brig  _ wodd's  lir-t  parliament  of  n Itgioiis 

tation  in  the  expecution  that  he  worm  s n . . . 

must  prove  an  event  ,hc  I^staml  of  the  W . t' 

May  Ai"h  red";o«  hdieVE^  I'lke  th.;.,  lum.nary  w ho  h 

euided  the  men  of  old,  and  may  this  meeting  by  the  inl.iml 
Lw  cltinem  be  blessed  of  heaven  to  the  redemption  of  men  from 
error  and  from  sin  and  despair.  1 wish  you  to  underst.iiid  that  this 

ereat  undertaking,  which  has  aimed  to  house  under  one  Iriendls  r.n.f 
fn  brotherly  counsel  the  representativesot  f.od 

children  evcr>\vhcre,  has  been  conccucd  ami  carried  on  ihro.iv.h 

strenuous  and^ient  toil,  vsith  an  unfaltering  heart. 

faith  in  God  and  with  most  signal  and  »|>ccul  evidence  of  Mis  di\inc 

guidance  and  favor.  • • • . , , / t i 

What,  it  seems  to  me.  should  have  blunted  some  t»f  the  arrow  oi 

criticism  shot  at  the  promoters  of  this  movement  is  thi-*  other  f-o  i. 
that  it  is  the  representatives  of  that  Christian  faith  which  uc  iK^.u  sr 
has  in  it  such  elements  and  divine  forces  that  it  is  fitted  to  the  need-* 
of  all  men,  who  have  planned  and  provided  this  fir<t  school  of  r..m 
parative  religions,  wherein  devout  men  of  all  faiths  may  s|>cak  for 
themselves  without  hindrance,  without  criticism,  and  without  com- 
promise, and  tell  whiat  they  believe  and  why  the)'  IktIicvc  it.  I appeal 
to  the  representatives  of  the  non-Christian  faiths,  and  a**k  y“U  if 
Christianity  suffers  in  your  eyes  from  having  called  this  parliament  of 
religions?  Do  you  believe  that  its  beneficent  work  in  the  world  will 
be  one  whit  lessened? 

On  the  contrar)',  you  agree  with  the  great  ma>*'«  of  Christian  schol- 
ars in  America  in  believing  that  Christendom  may  proudly  hold  up 
this  congrcjis  of  the  faiths  as  a torch  of  truth  and  of  love  which  may 
prove  the  morning  star  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  a liuc  and 

nnhlp  sermp  in  uhirh  AmrrirA  U a Christian  nation  *iinr 


piovc  iiic  inuiiuu{4  MiIi  ui  me  i>«eiuirin  ccni 

noble  sense  in  which  America  is  a Christian  nation,  since  Christianity 
is  recognized  by  the  supreme  court,  by  the  courts  of  the  several  states 
by  executive  officers,  by  general  national  acc^ilance  ami  olrscrs  an«  c 
as  the  prevailing  religion  of  our  ])coplc.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  the  church  and  state  arc  united.  In  America  they  arc 
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separated,  and  in  this  land  the  widest  spiritual  and  intellectual  freedom 
is  realized.  Justice  Ameer  Ali,  of  Calcutta,  whose  absence  we  lament 
today,  has  e.vprcssed  the  opinion  that  only  in  this  western  republic 
would  such  a confjrcss  as  this  have  been  undertaken  and  achieved. 

I do  not  forget — I am  glad  to  remember — that  devout  Jews,  lovers 
of  humanity,  have  co-operated  with  us  in  this  parliament;  that  these  men 
and  women  representing  the  most  wonderful  of  all  races  and  the  most 
persistent  of  .all  religions — who  have  come  with  good  cause  to  appreci- 
ate the  spiritual  freeilom  of  the  United  States  of  America — that  these 
friends,  some  of  whom  are  willing  to  call  themselves  Old  Testament 
Christians,  as  I am  willing  to  call  my.self  a New  Testament  Jew,  have 
zealously  and  powerfully  co-o[)erated  in  this  good  work.  But  the 
world  calls  us,  and  we  call  ourselves,  a Christian  people.  We  believe 
in  the  (b)spels  and  in  Him  whom  they  set  forth  as  “the  Light  of  the 
World,”  and  Christian  America,  which  owes  so  much  to  Columbus  and 
Luther,  to  the  pilgrim  fathers  and  to  John  Wesley,  which  owes  so  much 
to  the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  college  and  the  Christian 
school,  welcomes  today  the  earne.st  disciples  of  other  faiths  and  the 
men  of  all  faiths  who,  from  many  lands,  have  flocked  to  this  jubilee  of 
civilization. 

Cherishing  the  light  which  God  has  given  us  and  eager  to  send 
this  light  everywhither,  we  do  not  believe  that  God,  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
l).as  left  Himself  without  witness  in  non-Christian  nations.  There  is 
a divine  light  enlightening  every  man. 

“Otic  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
'I'hc  heedless  worhl  has  never  lost.” 

I’rof.  Max  Muller,  of  Oxford,  who  has  been  a friend  of  our  move- 
ment and  has  sent  a coittribution  to  tliis  parliament,  has  gathered 
together  in  his  last  volume  a collection  of  prayers — Egyptian,  Accadian, 
Babylonian,  Vcdic,  Avcstic,  Chinese,  Mohammedan  and  modern 
Hindu — which  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  sun  which  shone  over 
itethlehem  anti  Calvary  has  cast  some  celestial  illumination  and  called 
forth  some  devout  and  holy  .aspirations  by  the  Nile  anti  the  Ganges,  in 
tlie  tieserts  of  Arabia  anti  by  the  waves  of  the  Yellow  sea. 

It  is  perfectly  cvitlent  to  all  illumin.atetl  mintls  that  we  should 
cherish  loving  thoughts  of  all  j)eople  and  humane  views  of  all  the 
great  anti  lasting  religitins,  anti  that  whoever  would  advance  the  cause 
of  his  own  faith  must  first  tliscovcr  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
truths  containctl  in  other  faiths.  • • * 

Why  shoultl  not  Christians  be  glad  to  learn  what  God  has  wrought 
through  Buddha  and  Zoroaster — through  the  sage  of  China  and  the 
prophets  of  India  anti  the  prt)phet  of  Islam! 

W c arc  met  together  tt)tlay  as  men,  chiltlren  of  one  God,  sharers 
with  all  men  in  weakness  ami  guilt  and  deed,  sharers  with  devout  souls 
everywhere  in  aspiratitm  anti  hope  and  longing  We  are  met  as  relig- 
ious men,  believing  even  here  in  this  ca])ital  of  material  wonders — in 
the  presence  of  an  expositit)n  which  displays  the  unparalleled  marvels 
of  steam  and  electricity — that  there  is  a spiritual  root  to  all  human 
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“ We"re"meUn  a srroat  conference,  men  and  »..n.en  ..I  .l.lf.  rent 
mind';  where  the  speaker  will  not  l>e  ambttious  (or  short  lived,  erl..il 
victories  over  others,  where  gentleness,  courtesy,  w is.loin  .iiid  iio.let- 
ation  will  prevail  far  more  than  heated  arK'ununl.vtion.  I .im  • ..nli- 
dent  that  you  appreciate  the  |.eculiar  limitations  which  coii-tit.ite  th.^ 
peculiar  glorv  of  this  assemi.ly.  We  are  not  here  as  ll.iptists  ...i.l 
lluddhists.  Catholics  and  Confiicians,  |■atseesand  1 resl.yt.  riaiis,  Meth 
odists  and  sMoslem.s;  wc  arc  here  as  memU-rs  of  a |KarIi.itn«  iit  n(  re 
ligions  over  which  flies  no  sectarian  flag,  which  is  to  l»e  HtamjM  .1.  *1  b) 
no  sectarian  war  cries,  hut  where  for  the  first  time  in  a Ur.;.-  « oun.  il  is 
lifted  up  the  banner  of  love,  fellowship,  brotherh.MHl.  Ur  f. . 1 tliat 
there  is  a spirit  which  should  always  |>ciAadc  these  mc' tin.;^.  aiul  if 
any  one  should  offend  against  this  spirit  let  him  n>»t  l>e  refr  ikc<f  j»ul» 
licly,  or  personally;  your  silence  will  In;  a graver  an.l  severer  rebuke 
♦ # • * • 

It  is  a great  and  wonderful  programme  that  is  to  U*  sorrad  !*cf.*r.- 
you;  it  is  not  all  that  1 could  wish  or  had  jilanned  f'>r,  but  it  i « t jo 
large  for  any  one  mind  to  receive  it  in  its  tulincss  during  the  seven 
teen  days  of  our  sessions.  Careful  and  scholarly  essays  h.ive  U a n 
prepared  and  sent  in  by  great  men  of  the  old  worbl  and  the  new,  w hi.  h 
are  worthy  of  the  most  serious  and  grateful  attention,  and  1 arn  ronii 
dent  that  each  one  of  us  may  gain  cnf>ugh  to  make  this  parli.inient  .»n 
epoch  of  his  life.  You  will  l>e  glad  with  me  that,  since  tins  is  ,i  worbl 

r r*  « ts  «S  as  y I .*  ••  aa<-v  a««  ^.Saat.all  n .•  ..**._*.  ' £ _ I 


r r , --  ”'‘*''‘e  to  the  World’s  first  I'arlia 

lent  of  Religions.  Welcome  to  the  men  and  women  of  Israel  the 
tanding  miracle  of  mitions  ,iml  rcligi.,nv!  WcIchih-  I..  tl»-  di.cml. . 
f 1 rincc  .Suldartha,  the  m.iny  mdli<m«  who  chcrivh  In  their  lic'uK 
-ord  Huddh,i  as  the  light  of  Asia!  Welcome  to  the  hlKh  priest  of  the 
lationa!  religion  of  Japan!  This  city  his  every  reason  to  be  grite- 
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fiil’to  the  enlightened  ruler  of  the  sunrise  kingdom.  Welcome  to  the 
men  of  India  ami  all  faiths!  Welcome  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
and  may  God’s  blessing  abide  in  our  council  and  extend  to  the  twelve 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  the  representatives  of  whose  faiths 
1 address  at  this  moment! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  spirits  of  just  and  good  men  hover  over 
this  assembly.  I believe  that  the  spirit  of  I’aul  is  here,  the  zealous 
missionary'  of  Christ,  whose  courtesy,  wisdom  and  unbounded  tact  were 
manifest  when  he  preachctl  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  Parthenon.  I believe  the  spirit  of  the  wise  and  humane 
lUuldha  is  here,  and  of  Socrates,  the  searcher  after  truth,  a*' d of  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  John  Milton  and  Roger  Williams  and  Lessing,  the  great 
japostles  of  toleration.  I believe  thaMhe  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  sought  for  a church  founded  on  love  for  God  and  man,  is  not  far 
from  us,  and  the  spirit  of  Tennyson  and  Whittier  and  Phillips  Brooks, 
who  looked  forward  to  this  parliament  as  the  realization  of  a noble 
idea. 

When,  a few  days  ago  I met  for  the  first  time  the  delegates  who 
have  come  to  us  frotn  Japan,  and  shortly  after  the  delegates  who  have 
come  to  us  from  Imlia,  1 felt  that  the  arms  of  human  brotherhood  had 
reacheil  almost  around  the  globe.  But  there  is  something  stronger  than 
human  love  an<l  fellowship,  and  what  gives  us  the  most  hope  and 
happiness  today  is  our  conhdcncc  that 

'The  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
bound  by  gold  chains  alxrut  the  feet  of  God.” 

He  was  followetl  by  Archbishop  I'eehan,  of  Chicago:  On  this 
most  interesting  (»ccasion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a i)rivilege  has  been 
granted  to  me— that  of  giving  greeting  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  the  metnbers  of  this  parliament  of  religion.  Surely  we  all 
regard  it  as  a time  ami  a day'  of  the  highest  interest,  for  we  have  here 
the  commencement  of  an  assembly  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  representatives  from  the  ancient  Last  has  mentioned  that 
his  king  in  early  d.iys  held  a meeting  .something  like  this,  but  certainly' 
the  ino«lern  atnl  histiirical  world  has  had  no  such  thing.  Men  have 
come  from  distant  lamls,  from  many  sliorcs.  They  represent  many 
types  of  race.  T hey  represent  many  forms  of  faitli ; some  from  the 
distant  Hast,  representing  its  remote' antiquity’;  some  from  the  islands 
and  continents  of  the  West.  In  all  there  is  a great  diversity  ot  opinion, 
but  in  all  there  is  a great,  high  motive. 

( )f  all  the  things  that  »>ur  city  has  .seen  and  heard  during  these 
passing  months,  the  highest  and  the  greatest  is  now  to  be  presenter!  to 
It.  For  earnest  men,  learned  and  eloquent  men  of  different  faiths,  have 
come  to  speak  ami  to  tell  us  of  those  things  that  of  all  are  of  the 
highest  and  deepest  interest  to  us  all.  We  arc  interested  in  material 
things;  we  arc  interested  in  beautiful  things.  We  admire  the  won- 
ders of  that  new  city'  that  has  sj^rung  up  at  the  southern  end  of  our  great 
city  of  Chicagrj;  but  when  learned  men,  men  repre.senting  the  thought 
of  the  world  on  religion,  conic  to  tell  us  of  God  and  of  His  truth,  and 
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» and  of  death,  and  of  inU  Mirpa  ...  infm.lcly 

r a’^e'  nten  can  tC.  .octal 


„hen  all  is  spoken, ,Y,iror  religion,  there  is  ..no  ihing  that  ts 

matter  hove  we  .nay  .ht  r n fa, 

common  to  „s. all.  and  th,i  n j ,1^^.  meot.ng  t..g.-ther 

representing  the  races  „her,  wall  have  lor  .-.u  h oth.  r 



resent,  a most  cordial  welcome.  honoreil  prcsirlcnt  has  in- 

Response  by  Cardinal  t"  consult  the  inter- 

formed  you,  ladies  and  gent  oino  . morning.  Init  a.  I 

csts  of  my  health  I m .lie  km.l  s,«^clie,  .ha. 

ta"n  offered  uptowns,  I could  nit  fail  to  present  m>-«:ll  a.  leas,. 

if  1 did  not  sav  that  it  isour  desire  to  present  theclaims  of  the  (.  atholic 
church  to  the  observation  and,  if  ixissible,  to  thoacceiitance  of  every 
IX-mindcd  man  that  will  listen  to  us.  Hut  we  apiK-al  only  to  the 
llfbunal  of  conscience  and  of  intellect.  I feel  that  in  |H.sscssing  ti.y 
faith  1 possess  a treasure  comp.arcd  \Mth  whuh  all  trexsuns  of  tin 
world  a^re  but  dross,  and.  instead  of  hiding;  those  Ire.isure^  in  my  n 
coverts  I would  like  to  share  them  with  others.  cs|>reially  as  I am 

none  the  poorer  in  making  others  the  richer.  Hut  tlmugh  we  Ho  n-.t 

agree  in  matters  of  faith,  as  the  .Most  Reverend  .\rchbishupoi  1.  hi*  ago 
has  said,  thanks  be  to  God  there  is  one  platform  on  which  wc  all  M.m.l 
united.  It  is  the  platform  of  charity,  of  humanity,  an.  ltd  iK-ncvoUiKe. 
And  as  ministers  of  Christ  we  thank  him  for  our  great  motlcl  in  thin 
particular.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  came  ui>on  this  earth  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  partition  that  .separated  race  from  race,  anti  pcojdc 
from  people,  and  tribe  from  tribe,  and  h.as  made  us  one  j>ct»plc,  one 
family,  recognizing  God  as  our  common  Father,  and  JcsusCnrisl  .is 
our  Brother. 

We  have  a beautiful  lesson  given  to  us  in  the  ('fOsj>cl  of  Jesus  Christ  — 
that  beautiful  parable  of  the  got>d  Samaritan  which  wc  all  tiughl  t.» 
follow.  We  know  that  the  good  Samaritan  rciulcrctl  assistatue  to  a 
dying  man  and  bandaged  his  wounds.  The  Samaritan  was  his  enemv 
in  religion  and  in  faith,  his  enemy  in  nationality,  and  his  enemy  in 
social  life.  That  is  the  model  that  wc  all  ought  t»>  ftdlow  . 

I trust  that  we  will  all  leave  this  hall  animated  by  a greater  love  for 
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one  another,  for  love  knows  no  distinction  of  faith.  Christ  the  Lord 
is  our  model,  I say.  We  cannot,  like  our  Divine  Saviour,  j^ivc  si^^ht  to 
the  blind,  and  hearing  t(j  the  deaf,  and  walkinj:^  to  the  lame  and 
strcnfjth  to  the  paralyzed  limbs;  we  cannot  work  the  miracles  which 
Christ  wrought;  but  there  arc  other  miracles  far  more  beneficial  to  our- 
selves that  we  are  all  in  the  measure  of  our  lives  capable  of  workinj:^, 
and  those  are  the  miracles  of  char’W  of  mercy,  and  of  love  to  our 
fcllowman. 

Let  no  man  say  that  he  cannot  serve  his  brother.  Let  no  man 
say,  “Am  I my  brother's  keeper?”  That  was  the  language  of  Cain,  and 
1 say  to  you  all  here  today,  no  matter  what  may  be  your  faith,  that 
you  are  and  ^'ou  ought  to  Ije  your  brother’s  keeper.  W'hat  would  bc- 
ctmie  of  us  Christians  toilay  if  Christ  the  Lord  had  said,  “Am  I my 
brother’s  keeper?”  We  would  be  all  walking  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  if  today  we  enjoy  in  this  great  and  beneficent 
land  of  ours  blessings  beyond  comparison,  we  owe  it  to  Christ,  who 
redeemed  us  all.  Therefore,  let  us  thank  God  for  the  blessings  He 
has  bestowed  upon  us.  Never  do  we  perform  an  act  so  pleasing  to 
(lod  as  when  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  of  practical 
love  to  a suffering  member.  Never  do  we  approach  nearer  to  our 
model  than  when  we  cause  the  sunlight  of  heaven  to  beam  upon  a 
darkened  soul;  never  do  we  prove  ourselves  more  worthy  to  be  called 
the  children  of  God,  our  I'ather,  than  when  we  cause  the  flowers  of  joy 
and  of  gladness  to  grow  up  in  the  hearts  that  were  dark  and  dreary  and 
barren  and  liesolate  before. 

For,  as  the  apostle  has  well  said,  “Religion  pure  and  undefiled 
before  Ciod  and  the  Father  is  this:  To  visit  the  orphan  and  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  tribulations,  and  to  keep  one’s  self 
unspotted  from  this  world.” 

The  Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  D.  D.,  chairman  of  the  women’s 
committees,  then  said: 

I am  strangely'  moved  as  I stand  upon  this  platform  and  attempt 
to  realize  what  it  means  that  you  all  are  here  from  so  many  lands  rep- 
resenting so  many  and  widely'  differing  phases  of  religious  thought 
and  life,  and  what  it  means  that  I am  here  in  the  midst  of  this  unique 
assemblage  to  represent  womanhood  and  woman’s  part  in  it -all.  The 
parliament  which  assemV)les  in  Chicago  this  morning  is  the  grandest 
and  most  significant  convocation  ever  gathered  in  the  name  of  religion 
on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

The  old  world,  which  has  rolled  on  through  countless  stages  and 
phases  of  physical  prt»grcss,  until  it  is  an  ideal  home  for  the  human 
family’,  has,  through  a process  of  evolution  or  growth,  reached  an  era 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  attainment  where  there  is  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all;  where,  without  prejudice,  without  fear  and 
with  perfect  fidelity  to  personal  convictions,  we  may’  clasp  hands 
across  the  chasm  of  our  indiffercncc.s  and  cheer  each  other  in  all  that 
is  good  and  true. 

The  World’s  first  Parliament  of  Religions  could  not  hav’e  been 
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1.  I rh/*  rt'Iit^ionists  of  fill  tlic'fC  l^ndit 
called  sooner  and  have  |,„„r  t„  siritc.  until  the  Me.ini^hip. 

together.  Wc  had  to  «ait  fo  .m-n  logetlier.  Icei  lcil  their 

thLailway  and  the  te  eg  .1  h 

trails  of  separation  and  mad  p.„|,icss  wil.I.  rnes*  of  igno- 

scholars  had  broken  > , " ,m  lellcd  then,  t.,  resiK-et  . ach 

ranee,  superstition  and  A hundred  years  .,g..  the 

other’s  honesty,  ile\^‘J ' mrliirncnt.  Fifty  couhl 

world  was  not  ready  ^ ^ jj  bi'cn  called  l>ul  a “millc*  ^:ciut.i- 

reasons.  One,  that  1 1 ■ . u herself  was  ^till  tosi  weak,  !«m* 

Ihl.Tdlnd^oou'i^^  ■*" 

h en  offered.  Ketr,  indeed,  ..ere  they  a quarter  of  centur^Ko 
who  talked  about  the  Divine  Fatherhoo.!  and  Human  |lrothcrl,.-«l. 
rnd  fter  still  were  they  who  realized  the  practical  r.d.,pous  ,-.wer 

of  these  conceptions.  Now  few  arc  found  to  question  them. 

I am  not  an  old  woman,  ytt  my  mcim»r>'  run-  easily  luck  .o  the 
time  when,  in  all  the  modern  world,  there  was  not  .me  w.  ll  c«iuit»|»ci! 
colleee  or  university  open  to  women  student-.  an«I  wlu  n,  m all  the 
modern  world,  no  woman  had  been  ordained, or  even  a.  kn-.w  Icd^'cJ.  .is 
a preacher  outside  the  denomination  of  Frirnds.  Now  the  d.K»r<»  are 
thrown  open  in  our  own  and  many  other  lands.  Women  are  l>cc*»niinj» 
masters  of  the  languaj^es  in  which  the  preat  -acred  literatures  of  the 
world  are  written.  They  arc  winning  the  highe-t  hon<»r-  that  the  gfat 
universities  have  to  bc-tow,  and  already  in  the  held  of  rciigu)n  hun- 
dreds liave  been  ordained,  and  thousanils  are  freely  -|>caking  aiol 
teaching  this  new  (iosiicl  of  freedom  and  gentleness  that  has  conie  to 


bless  mankind. 

We  are  still  at  the  dawn  of  thi-  new  era.  Its  ^r.and  jxissibililirs 
are  all  before  us,  and  its  heights  arc  our>  to  rca<  h XVe  are  a— enihlctl 
in  this  great  parliament  to  look  for  the  fir-t  time  in  each  other's  faces, 
and  to  speak  to  each  other  our  best  and  truest  W(»nL>.  I can  only  a«!d 
my  heartfelt  word  of  greeting  to  those  you  have  alre.4ily  hear«l,  I 
welcome  you  brothers,  of  every  name  and  land,  who  have  wrought  so 
long  and  so  well  in  accordance  w ith  the  w is«lom  high  heaven  has  given 
to  you;  and  1 welcome  you, sisters,  who  have  come  with  iK-ating  hearts 
and  earnest  purpose  to  this  great  fca-t,  to  participate  not  only  in  this 
parliament, but  in  the  great  congresses  assm'iatcd  w ith  it  l-at»cila.  the 
Catholic,  had  not  only  the  perception  of  a n»'w  world,  but  <d  .in  enlight- 
ened and  emancipated  womanhood,  which  should  strengthen  religion 
and  bless  mankind.  I welcome  you  to  the  fulfillment  of  her  pr*n>ht:tic 
vision. 


President  H.N.  Iliginbotham  said:  It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure 
dent  welcomc  tlic  distinguished  gentlemen  who  comjiose  this  .lugu-t 

boiharatjaid.  Dody.  It  IS  a matter  of  satisfaction  and  pridc  that  tlic  relations  exist- 


Charirs  Carroll  Bonncy,  Chicago,  President  World’s  Congress  Auxiliary. 
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irifj  between  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  such  a friendly 
nature  as  to  make  this  gathering  possible.  I have  lon^^  cherished  the 
hope  that  nothinfr  would  intervene  to  prevent  the  full  fruition  of  the 
labors  of  your  honored  cliairman, 

I apj)rehend  that  the  fruitaf^c  of  this  parliament  will  richly  com- 
pensate him  and  the  world  and  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  work.  It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  that,  to  the  residents  of  a new  city  in  a far 
country  should  be  accorded  this  ^reat  privilege  and  hi|:;!i  honor.  The 
meetinj^  of  so  many  illustrious  and  learned  men  under  such  circum- 
stances evidences  the  kindly  spirit  and  feeling  that  exists  throughout 
the  world.  To  me  this  is  the  proudest  work  of  our  ex[)osition. 

( Cheers.  ] There  is  no  man,  hij.jh  or  low,  learned  or  unlearned,  but  will 
not  watch  with  increasing  interest  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament. 
W’hatever  may  be  the  differences  in  the  religions  you  rejiresent,  there 
is  a sense  in  which  we  are  all  alike.  There  is  a common  plane  on  which 
we  are  all  brothers.  We  owe  our  beings  to  conditions  that  are  e.xactly 
the  same.  Our  journey  through  this  world  is  by  the  same  route.  We 
have  in  common  the  same  senses,  hoj)es,  ambitions,  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  these  to  my  mind  argue  strongly  and  almost  conclusively  a 
common  destiny. 

To  me  there  is  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  we 
arc  brought  face  to  face  with  men  that  come  to  us  bearing  the  ripest 
wis<lom  of  the  ages.  They  come  in  the  friendliest  spirit  that,  I trust, 
will  beaugmentcil  by  their  intercourse  with  us  and  with  each  other.  I 
hope  that  your  parliament  will  prove  to  be  a golden  milestone  on  the 
highway  of  civ'ili/ation,  a golden  stairway  leading  up  to  the  tableland 
of  a higher,  grander  and  more  perfect  condition,  where  peace  will 
reign  and  the  enginery  of  war  be  known  no  more  forever. 

These  addresses  were  rcs|>ondcd  to  by  many  from  the  most  emi- 
nent representatives  of  the  world's  religions  present,  e.xtracts  from 
which  here  billow: 

The  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of  Harvard  university,  said;  I 
supjiosc  that  everyboily  who  speaks  here  this  morning  staiuls  for  some 
thing.  The  very  slight  claim  I hav'e  to  be  here,  rests  on  the  fact  that 
I am  one  of  the  original  settlers.  I am  here  representing  the  New 
Kngland  Puritan,  the  man  who  has  made  this  gathering  possible.  The 
Puritan  came  early  to  this  country,  with  a very  distinct  work  to  do, 
and  he  gave  himself  distinctly  to  that  work,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
it.  There  are  some  who  criticise  the  Puritan,  and  say  that  if  he  had 
been  a different  man  than  he  was  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  he 
was.  • • • The  little  contribution  that  he  makes  this  morning,  in  the 

way  of  welcome  t«)  these  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  to  congrat- 
ulate them  on  the  opportunity  given  them  of  seeing  something  of  the 
work  his  hands  have  established.  We  are  able  to  show  our  friends 
from  other  countries,  not  that  we  have  something  better  than  what 
they  have,  but  that  we  have  that  which  they  can  sec  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  It  would  be  idle  to  present  trophies  of  old  countries  to 
men  from  India  and  Japan.  We  cannot  show  an  old  history  or  stately 
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the  process  of  makinjr  by  the  iuri.e>  

be<nnnin<T  of  this  republic  was  purely  rcliyMous.  I he  men  who  - ante 
to  start  it  came  from  rcli-ious  iiMtives.  I heir  rc!ii:ion  may  not  have 
been  exactly  what  other  people  liked,  but  they  work-d  with  a di.iiii.  t 
ivelv  reli^nous  j)uri)ose.  They  came  here  to  carr>-  out  the  work  ol 
God  They  worked  with  ener^T J>er'*e\cr.incc  and  Nteadfastiu-sai 
to  that  end.  They  started  un  I’lymouth  Ki»ek  a parliament  of  n li^^ion. 
He  said,  in  concluding;.  "We  h.ive  not  built  • atlutlraU  yet.  hut  we  have 
built  loj;  schoolhouses,  and  if  you  vi>it  them  you  will  see  in  the  i rai 
between  the  loj;s  the  eternal  li^ht  streamiii^;  in  Anti  for  the  work  we 
are  doing,  a log  schoolhousc  is  better  than  a cathetlral. 

The  Most  Rev.  Dionysius  I^xtas,  Archhl^hop  of  /.ante,  ( •rertc, 
representing  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  said:  * * I consitier  niy 

self  very  happy  in  having  set  niy  feet  on  this  jtlatform  to  take  part  in 
the  congress  of  the  different  nations  and  jK-itpics.  I thank  the  gr.*at 
American  nation,  and  especially  the  sujK-riors  of  thi>  congit  «,h.  f.,r  the 
high  manner  in  which  they  have  honored  me  by  inviting  me  t.»  lake 
part,  and  I thank  the  ministers  of  divinity  of  the  different  nations  «in«l 
peoples  which,  for  the  fir.^t  tune,  w ill  write  in  tlu-  Ux.kn  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  » • • Reverend  niini>ter>  of  the  elo«|ucnt  name  of 
God,  the  Creator  of  your  earth  and  mine.  I salute  you  on  the  one  harnl 
as  my  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  from  whom,  according  to  tnir  faith,  all 
good  has  originated  in  this  world.  I salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  di 
vinely  inspired  Gospel,  which,  according  to  our  faith,  is  the  salvation 
of  the  soul  of  man  and  the  happiness  of  m.m  in  this  w.  .rUl. 

All  men  have  a common  Creator,  without  any  distinction  U-tween 
me  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled:  all  men  have  a c(»mmon 
Creator  without  any  distinction  of  clime  or  race,  w ithout  distinction  of 
nationality  or  ancestry,  of  name  or  nobility;  all  men  have  a common 
Creator,  and  consequently  a common  batfier  in  (iml. 

I up  vAy  ViTiViiis  and  I VjRss  with  heartfelt  love  the  great 
ountry  and  the  hapjiy,  glorious  people  of  the  I nited  .states'. 

The  eloquent  W C.  Mo/uomdar.  of  the  Hr.ihiiUHSomaj: 

„T„  i 7 .'.‘."R'l't'o".  symiw.hy,  .iml  ..dcomc  v.>u  tu.c  y.vci 
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has  sprung  from  ancient  India  by  a law  of  evolution,  a process  of 
continuity  which  explains  sf)nic  of  the  most  difUicnlt  j)roblems  of  our 
national  life.  In  prehistoric  times  our  forefathers  wf)rshipcd  the^reat 
liviii}^  Sj)irit,  (iod,  and  after  many  strange  vicissitudes  we,  Indian 
theists,  led  by  the  lij^ht  of  aj^es,  worshij)  the  same  livin}^  .Sj)irit,  (iod, 
and  none  other.  No  individual,  no  denomination,  can  more  fully 
sympathize  or  more  heartily  join  your  conference  than  we  men  of  the 
Hrahtno-Somaj,  whose  relij^ion  is  the  harmony  of  all  religions,  and 
whose  congregation  is  the  brotherhood  of  all  nations. 

At)  atldress  from  lion.  I’lmg  Ouang^  V'u,  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
legation,  W^ashington,  was  read  by  Chairman  Harrows;  On  behalf  of 
the  imperial  gov’ernment  of  China,  1 take  great  pleasure  in  responding 
to  the  cortlial  w’ords  which  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee  and 
others  have  spoken  today.  This  is  a great  moment  in  the  history  of 
nations  and  religions.  I'or  the  first  time  tnen  of  various  faiths  meet 
in  one  great  hall  tii  report  what  they  believe  and  the  grounds  for  their 
belief.  The  great  sage  of  China,  who  is  honored  not  only  by  the 
millions  t)f  our  own  land,  but  throughout  the  world,  believed  that  duty 
was  summed  u[)  in  reciprocity, and  1 think  that  the  word  reciprocity  finds 
a new  meaning  and  glory  in  the  proceedings  of  this  historic  parliament. 

I am  glatl  that  the  great  empire  of  China  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
those  who  have  called  this  parliament  and  is  to  be  represented  in  this 
great  school  of  comjiarative  religion.  Only  the  happiest  rcsult^  wdl 
come,  I am  sure,  from  our  meeting  together  in  the  Sj)irit  of  friendliness. 
Kach  may  learn  from  the  other  some  lessons,  I trust,  of  charity  and 
good  will,  and  discover  what  is  excellent  in  other  faiths  than  his  own. 
In  behalf  of  my  government  and  people  I extend  to  the  representatives 
gathered  in  this  great  liall  the  friendliest  .salutations, and  to  those  who 
have  spoken  I give  my  most  cordial  thanks. 

Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  of  Kussia,  described  the  feeling  of 
fraternity  everywhere  present  in  the  religious  congresses,  which  he 
illustrated  by  a Russian  legend,  Tiie  stor)’,  he  said,  may  aj)pear  rather 
too  lumuirous  for  the  occasion,  but  one  of  our  national  writers  says; 
“ 1 lumor  is  an  invisible  tear  through  a visible  smile,"  and  we  think  that 
human  tears,  human  sorrow  and  pain  are  sacred  enough  to  be  brought 
even  before  a religious  congress. 

There  w as  an  oKl  woman,  who  for  many  centuries  suffered  tortures 
in  the  flames  of  hell,  for  she  had  been  a great  sinner  during  her  earthly 
life.  One  day  she  saw  far  away  in  the  distance  an  angel  taking  his 
flight  through  the  blue  skies,  ami  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  voice 
she  called  to  him  The  call  must  have  been  desperate,  for  the  angel 
stojiped  in  his  flight  and  coming  down  to  her  asked  her  what  she 
wanted. 

'•When  you  roach  the  throne  of  God."  she  said,  “ tell  Him  that  a 
miserable  creature  has  suffered  more  than  she  can  bear,  and  that  she 
asks  the  Lord  to  be  delivered  from  these  tortures." 

The  angel  promised  to  do  so  and  flew  away.  When  he  had 
transmitted  the  message,  God  said: 


Addrww  frr>m 
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' her  whether  she  has  done  any  good  to  anyone  during  he, 

''‘'  Xhe  old  woman  TveT*' 

SSk".  0n“'  a earrot  to  a hungry  bcBKar." 

The  angel  "P"«''''''’J.f,^7o'the  angel,  "and  stretch  it  o.it  to  he;. 

Ut'he?gr:sVr:id?t 

'""Xhfs  I ^gan  tTr"  I^'ho? w'hent"t::Sy 

The  angel  began  to  pull,  an  . . at  her  feet,  .\nothrr 

and  more  and  always  "’2.','-* ‘m*  " 1 e«^d  pulUng.  It  .IhI  not 
secm'tobnny  heavier  than  the  small  carrot 

all  were  lifted  in  the  air.  Hut  the  old  woman  suddenU  t«>ok  fn^ht 
Too  many  people  were  availing  thcmsclvc*  of  her  last  chance  of  -aUa* 
don.  andfLldng  and  pushing  those  ^cxc  clinging  to  her.  she  ,| 
exclaimed;.  "Leave  me  alone;  hands  off:  the  camit 

No  sooner  had  she  pronounced  this  word  mine  than  the  tiny 
stem  broke,  and  they  all  fell  back  to  hell,  and  forever. 

In  its  poetical  artlessnes'wnd  popular  simplicity  this  legend  i.  t >o 
eloquent  to  need  interpretation,  if  any  individual,  any  cotnrnuni  >,! 
any  congregation,  any  church,  possesses  a portion  of  truth  .ami  ^1 
good,  let  that  truth  shine  for  cvcr>'b<^y;  let  that  good  iK-come  tM 
property  of  evcr>'one.  The  substitution  of  the  word  “*tiinc  l»v  tl 
word  "ours,"  and  that  of  "ours"  by  the  word  "evcry'onc's’ 
what  will  secure  a fruitful  result  to  our  collective  efforts  as  well  as  to) 
our  individual  activities. 

This  is  why  we  welcome  and  greet  the  opening  of  this  congre 
where,  in  a combined  effort  of  the  representatives  of  all  churches, 
that  is  great  and  good  and  true  in  each  of  them  is  brought  togcthctl 
in  the  name  of  the  same  God  and  for  the  sake  of  the  same  men. 

We  congratulate  the  president,  the  members  and  all  the  listem 
of  this  congress  upon  the  tendency  of  union  that  has  gathered  thci 
on  the  soil  of  the  country  whose  allegorical  eagle,  spreatling  hen 
mighty  wings  over  the  stars  and  strqics,  holds  in  her  taluna  ihc^ 
splendid  words:  "K  I’luribus  Unum." 

The  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata  voiced  the  feelings  of  those  of  the 
rho«e"(?  the  Shinto  faith,  Japan,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  tlie  parliament  might 
shmtoFaith.  “increase  the  fraternal  relations  between  the  different  religioni‘‘l>  i* 
investigating  the  truths  of  the  universe,  and  be  instrument.il  in  uniting 
all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  in  bringing  all  hostile  n.itions  inl9 
peaceful  relations  by  leading  them  into  the  way  of  perfect  justice. 
Here  three  Buddhist  priests  from  japan  were  introduced:  /itsu/ci 


. 
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Ashitsii,  Shaku  Soycn  and  Iloriu  Toki.  Through  their  spokesman, 
Z.  Noguchi,  tliey  expressed  their  aj)preciation  of  the  cordial  welcome 
they  received. 

Count  Hernstorff,  of  Germany,  expressed  his  delight  at  being 
present  on  an  occasion  when  religion  for  the  first  time  was  officially 
connected  with  a w(;rl(rs  exposition. 

The  basis  of  this  congress  is  common  humanity.  Though  the 
term  humanity  has  often  been  used  to  designate  the  purely  human 
ajiart  from  all  claims  of  divinit)',  I hesitate  not,  as  an  evangelical 
Christian,  to  accept  this  thesis.  It  is  the  liible  which  teaches  us  that 
the  human  race  is  all  descended  from  one  coigile,  and  that  they  are, 
therefore,  one  family.  Let  us  not  forget  this;  but  the  Jlible  also 
teaches  that  man  is  created  after  the  image  of  Got!.  Therefore,  man 
as  such,  (|uite  apart  from  the  circumstances  which  made  him  be  born 
among  some  historic  religion,  is  meant  to  come  into  connection  with 
God. 

rids  parliament  teaches  us  that  other  great  lesson.  Not  that — 
some  one  might  say,  and  1 have  heard  the  objections  expressed  before 
— this  idea  of  humanity  will  tend  to  make  religion  indifferent  to  us. 
I will  openly  confess  that  I also  for  a time  felt  the  strength  of  this  ob- 
jection, but  1 trust  that  nobody  is  here  who  thinks  light  of  his  own 
religion. 

I,  for  myself,  ileclarc  that  I am  here  as  an  individual  evangelical 
Christian,  ami  that  1 should  never  have  set  my  foot  in  this  parliament 
if  I thought  that  it  signified  anything  like  a consent  that  all  religions 
are  etjual  and  that  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  be  sincere  and  upright.  I 
can  consent  to  nothing  of  this  kintl.  I believe  only  the  Bible  to  be 
true  and  Protestant  Christianity  the  only  true  religion.  I wish  no 
comoromise  of  any  kind. 

\\'e  cannot  deny  that  wc  who  meet  in  this  parliament  are  sepa- 
ratevl  by  great  ami  important  principles.  We  admit  that  these  differ- 
ences cannot  be  britlged  over,  but  we  meet,  believing  everybody  has 
the  right  to  Ids  faith.  N’ou  invite  everybody  to  come  here  as  a sincere 
tlefemler  of  Ids  own  faith.  • • • 

Hut  what  do  we  then  meet  for  if  we  canimt  show  tolerance.  Well, 
the  wtirtl  tolerance  is  used  in  a very  different  way.  If  the  words  of 
the  great  King  I'rcderick,  <»f  Prussia,  "In  my  ct»untry  everybody  can 
go  to  heaven  after  his  own  fashion,"  are  used  as  a maxim  of  states- 
manship, we  cannot  approve  of  it  too  highly.  What  bh)odslicd,  \s  hat 
cruelty  wfuild  have  been  sp.ired  in  the  hi>tor\'  of  the  workl  if  it  had 
been  a<lopted.  Hut  if  it  is  the  expression  of  the  religious  indiffer- 
ence prevalent  during  this  last  century  and  at  the  court  of  the  monarch 
who  was  the  fricml  of  Voltaire  then  we  must  not  accept  it. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  ICpistlc  t«>  the  Galatians,  reject.s  every’  other  doc- 
trine, even  if  it  were  taught  by'  an  angel  from  heaven.  We  Christians 
are  .servants  of  our  master,  the  living  .Saviour.  We  have  no  right  to 
compromise  the  truth  He  intrusted  to  us,  either  to  think  lightly’  of  it, 
or  withhold  the  message  He  has  given  us  for  humanity.  But  we  meet 
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. ' fn  <Tain  the  Others  to  his  own  creed.  Will 

together,  each  one  wis  i g instead  of  peace?  Will  it  bring  us 

thfs  not  be  a Pf each  other?  1 think  not  if  ue  hold 
further  from,  insteac  vital  doctrines  c.iii  only  I.e  <le(en<le,l 

fast  our  truths  tl  c ._‘v;tual  means.  An  honest  fight  with  spiritu.il 
wiprs‘’nfcd  not^sfrangc  the  combatants;  on  the  contr.iry.  U often 
bring  them  nearer^  ^ 

Frenctoan  and  liberal  I'rotestant."  allud.ng  to  the  ,.ur,M.ses  of  the 

’’""''There'is'alsoat  Paris  a similar  institutior;  .n  our  religious  l.r.sm  h 
of  the  ■■  Ecole  fratique  des  hautcr  etude.  \ ou  nught  h.ive  :,.-e  n f. 
six  years  in  the  old  Sorbamas  house  just  no»  ,,u lle.l  down.  Kornan 
Catholics  and  Protestant  ministers.  Hebrew  and  llu.l.lhi.t  s.  ludar. 
commenting  on  the  sacred  books  of  old  Indu  and  Egypt  t.r.  e.  e and 

Paiestine,ortcllingthchistor>'of  the  various  branches  of  the  t hrisn.in 

church.  , , . , . 

Well  now.  gentlemen,  you  have  resumed  the  wf.rk  .i>  tiir 

Conqueror  Akbar,  and  more  recently  the  Krcnch  rt  pub’ r W h.fvc 
convoked  here,  in  that  tremendous  city  which  i . it.df  .1  u.....!.  f „f 
human  industr>'and.as  it  were, a modern  pha-nix  springing  ag.iin  fr..rn 
its  ashes,  representative  men  of  all  great  religions  of  tin-  earth  in  ••nh  r 
to  discuss,  on  courteous  and  pacific  terms,  the  clerii.d  p-  ?...  i i ».f 
divinity,  which  is  the  torment,  but  also  the  sign  of  n ignt , i f mn 
overall  animal  beings.  I present  you  the  hearty  rnc^vagi - of  .i.i  In*  nd% 
of  religious  liberty  in  France  and  my  Inrst  wl^hvs  f.-i  y.u  t !iii  ^>. 
May  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  help  you  in  your  nobir  !i  ri  iking 
May  He  give  us  all  His  spirit  of  lovc.of  tnith.of  Idx-rt) . of  m ,:,j  d hrip, 
and  unlimited  progress,  so  that  we  may  Inrconic  pure  .is  He  i s pursr, 
good  as  He  is  good,  loving  as  He  is  love,  pcrfci  t as  He  is  perfci  t.  and 
we  shall  find  in  these  moral  improvements  the  |>osscsHu*n  of  real  1 J'w  riy, 
equality  and  fraternity.  For,  as  said  our  genial  |>oct.  \’i«:tor 
All  men  are  sons  of  the  same  father. 

They  arc  the  same  tear  and  p<jur  frtftn  the  Mme  cyr' 

Archbishop  Redwood,  of  Australia,  rcprcsmtrd  “thr  nrMc^t 
phase  of  civilization  of  the  Anglo-.Saxon  race  and  the  l\ngli-.h  -jm  aking 
people.”  He  closed  an  eloquent  address  by  saying. 

Man  is  not  only  a mortal  being, but  a social  being  N-us  the  con- 
dition to  make  him  happy  and  prosj^rous  as  .a  mk  i.iI  U-mg.  t>*  m.»kf 
him  progress  and  go  forth  to  conquer  the  wotUi,  lx>tli  no  tti.t  ily  and 
physically,  is  that  he  should  be  free,  and  not  onlv  t<»  l»c  free  .a'w  ,i  man 
in  temporal  matters,  but  to  lie  free  in  religious  matters  I h.  t,  fore,  ii 
IS  to  be  hoped  that  from  this  day  will  date  the  daun  of  th.it  jm  iiihI 
w-hen,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  universe,  in  every  nation  tlie  idea 
of  oppressing  any  man  for  his  religion  will  be  swept  awav.  I think  I 

' e'  I reprexent.  in  thc  ii.irne  of 

ma^efnn!  nr^' . Australasia,  that  has  mailc  sm  h a 
marvelous  progress  m our  day,  that  we  hope  God  will  »|«ie.l  th..t  day. 
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I css  than  a century  apo  there  were  only  two  Catholic  priests  in  the 
whole  of  Australasia.  Now  we  have  a hierarchy  of  one  cardinal,  six 
archoishops,  cif^htccn  bishops,  a f^lorious  aimy  of  j)riests,  with  brother- 
hoods and  sisterhoods,  teachiiifj  schools  in  the  most  jjoactical  manner. 
The  last  council  of  the  church  held  in  .Sidney  sent  her  fjreetin^  to  the 
church  in  America,  and  the  church  in  America  was  sei/.ed  by  surprise 
ami  atlmiration  at  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  that  distant  land.  It 
is  in  the  name  of  that  church  1 accept  with  the  greatest  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness the  ^reetiiiff  made  to  my  humble  .self  representing  that  new 
covmtry  of  New  Zealand  and  that  thrivinj^  and  advancing  country  of 
Australasia. 

11.  Dharmapala,  of  Ceylon,  representing  Buddhism,  followed, bring- 
ing the  good  wishes  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  Bud- 
dhists, the  blessings  and  peace  of  the  religious  founder  of  that  system 
which  has  prevailed  so  many  centuries  in  Asia,  which  has  made  Asia 
mild,  and  which  is  today,  in  its  twenty-fourth  century  of  existence,  the 
prevailing  religion  of  the  country.  1 ha\’e  sacrificed  the  greatest  of  all 
work  to  attend  this  parliament.  I have  left  the  work  of  consolidation 
-an  important  work  which  we  have  begun  after  seven  humlred  years — 
the  work  of  consolidating  the  diffi-rent  Buddhist  countries,  which  is 
the  most  important  work  in  the  history  of  modern  Buddhism.  W hen 
I read  the  jirtigramme  of  this  parliament  of  religions  1 saw  it  wassimjily 
the  re-echo  (»f  a great  consummation  which  the  Indian  Buddhists 
accomj)lished  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 

At  that  time  Asoka,  the  great  cmjieror,  held  a council  in  the  city 
of  I’atma  of  one  thousand  scholars,  which  was  in  session  for  seven 
months.  'I'he  proceedings  were  epitomizeil  and  carved  on  rock  and 
scatteretl  all  over  the  Imlian  peninsula  and  the  then  known  globe. 
After  the  consummation  of  that  programme  the  great  emperor  sent  the 
gentle  teachers,  the  mild  disciples  of  Buddha,  in  the  garb  that  you  see 
on  this  platform,  to  instruct  the  world.  In  that  plain  garb  they  went 
ac  ross  the  deep  rivers,  the  1 1 imalayas,  to  the  plains  of  Mongolia  and 
the  ( hinese  plains,  and  to  the  far-off  beautiful  isles,  the  empire  of  the 
rising  sun;  and  the  inllucnco  of  that  congress  held  twenty-one  centur- 
ies ago  is  toda)'  a living  jjower,  because  you  everywhere  see  mildness 
in  .Asia. 

(lo  to  any  Buddhist  country  and  where  do  you  find  such  healthy 
comjiassion  and  tolerance  as  you  fiiul  there?  (jo  to  Japan,  and  what 
tlo  you  see?  d he  noblest  lessons  of  tolerance  and  gentleness,  (jo  to 
any  of  the  Buddhist  countries  .and  )'ou  will  see  the  carrying  out  of  the 
programme  adopted  at  the  congress  called  by  the  hjmperor  Asoka. 

W he  d<»  I C(»me  here  today?  Because  I find  in  this  new  city,  in 
this  land  of  freedom,  the  very  place  where  that  programme  can  also  be 
carried  out.  h'or  (Jiie  year  1 meditated  whether  this  parliament  w ould 
be  a .success.  Then  1 wrote  to  Dr.  Barrows  that  this  would  be  the 
proudest  occasion  of  motlern  history,  and  the  crowning  work  of  nine- 
teen centuries.  Yes.  friends,  if  you  are  serious,  if  you  are  unselfish,  if 
you  arc  altruistic,  tliis  programme  can  be  carried  out,  and  the  twenty- 
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fiftl.  century  will  sec  the  toachinRSof  the  meek  .a.t.l  h.w  ly  Jesus  .icem- 

Carl  von  Hergen.  o(  Stockholn.  s,„.kc  f..r  Swe.len.  .iiul  de- 
scribed  the  mental  and  .spiritual  aflnnty  Iwtween  the  leaders  rel.g- 
ous  thought  in  Sweden  and  the  Vnite.1  Stales.  1 he  l«.-,t  ...  Sw  eden 
' • • • votl  by  the  ssantc  impulses. 


anti 


troni  iL  in  ii-s  . ■•••w  |..s...  - . , . ..  , 

thou-^and  of  India’s  most  tic-iccful  and  law.al.itlinK»  eiti/ens.  ^ on  have 
heard  so  many  siiecchcs  from  eloquent  mcmlKrr^,  anti  a-  1 shall  s|K-ak 
later  on  at  some  length,  I will,  thercbirc.  at  present,  only  offer,  on 
behalf  of  my  community  and  their  hi^h  priest.  Mt.ni  Atma  K.inji, 
uhnm  T esoeciallv  represent  here,  our  sincere  thanks  ft.r  the  kintl  web 


UUUl  It  111  , , .. 

thousand  of  India  s most  j) 
heard 
later  t 

behalf  ....  ^ ■ , . . 

whom  I esiiecially  represent  here,  our  sincere  thanks  l< 
come  you  have  ^iven  us.  This  spectacle  t>f  the  leariu  tl  bia  ler-t  of 
thoujrhtand  rclifjion  meetinjj  to}»elher  t)n  a coniMum  platf.*rni.  ami 
throwinij  lijj;ht  on  religious  problems,  has  iKren  the  tlre.ini  t»f  Atni.i 
Ranji’s  life.  He  has  commissioned  me  to  say  to  ) t»u  that  he  offers  his 
most  cordial  congratulations  on  his  own  iR-half.  ami  on  U-half  ttf  the 
Jain  community,  for  your  having  achieved  the  consunirnation  of  that 


grand  idea  of  convening  a parliament  of  rcligioru. 

Prof.  Min.as  Tchcrax  spoke  for  Armenia.  .\  pious  thought 
animated  Christopher  Columbus  when  hedire*  tcil  the  prow  of  his  ship 
toward  this  land  of  his  dreams;  To  convert  the  natives  to  the  faith  »d 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A still  more  pious  thought  animates  y»»u 
now,  noble  Americans, because  youtry  t«>  convert  the  whole  of  human 
ity  to  the  dogma  of  universal  toleration  ami  fraternity.  Obi  .Armenia 
blesses  this  grand  undertaking  of  young  America,  anti  wishes  her  t.. 
succeed  in  laying  on  the  extinguished  volcanoes  of  religious  hatred 
the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  juracc  and  conc<»rd. 

At  the  beginning  ttf  tnir  sittings, alh»w  the  humble  representatives 
of  the  Armenian  people  to  invoke  the  l)ivine  benediction  t>n  our  lalH»rs, 
in  the  very  language  of  his  follow  countr}’:  Zkor/s  t^erats  merols 
oogheegh  ora  i mez,  Der,  yev  zkorz-s  tscrats  mcnits  achoghia  me/. 

1 rof.  C.  N.  Chakravarti  rcprc.scntcd  Indian  thetKophy.  He  s.ml 
I came  here  to  represent  a religion,  the  dawn  of  which  apiicaretl  in  a 
misty  antiquity  which  the  powerful  microscope  of  modern  research  has 

not  yet  beenabletodiscovcr;thedcpthof  whose  beginnings  the  plummet 

of  l..storyha.sno  been  able  to  sound.  Kro..,t....c  in.memor.al  l,..r.t  ha. 

I haslieen  rcprcscnte.l  l.v  l.la.  k. 

Alh,  .ntn'P  ■“''•vatns  wli.ch  jo.n  at  the  town  from  wh.ch  I ca....-, 
nhnnlo^nl  s|>itit  and  matter. accord.ng  t.,  the 

aicano  this  VO?  !?“';  '■■■.  4"|''''en  1 think  that  here,  .n  thi«  citv  ot 
vou  hoW  a nvH  am  “ of  ".atcrial  civ.Ii7.at. on. 

world  you  have  pmv^^  lar  ( 

flow  ofloul,  1 a.„'’once  mlrtemlili'’:,'”,'  ilhie'iinr'""  "" 
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“Why?”  liccausc  licrc,  even  here,  I find  the  same  two  sister 
streams  of  spirit  aiul  matter,  of  the  intellect  anti  physicality,  joining 
hand  in  hand,  renresentinf^  the  symbtdical  evolution  of  the  universe. 
I need  hardly  tell  yt)U  that,  in  liolding  this  parliament  of  religions, 
where  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  to  he  represented,  y<^u  liave 
acted  worthily  of  the  race  that  is  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization — a 
civili/.atioii  the  chief  characteristic  of  which,  to  my  mind,  is  widening 
toleration,  breadth  of  heart,  and  liberality  toward  all  the  different  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  In  allowing  men  of  different  shades  <jf  religious 
opinion,  and  holding  diffenmt  views  as  t(j  philosophical  and  metaphys- 
ical problems,  to  .sj)eak  from  tlie  same  j)latform  aye,  e\en  alhnving 
me,  who,  I confess,  am  a heathen,  as  you  call  me  to  speak  from  the 
same  platform  with  them,  yr)u  have  acti'd  in  a manner  worthy  of  the 
motherland  of  the  society  which  I hav  e come  to  represent  t(jday.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  that  society  is  universal  tolerance;  its  car- 
dinal lieliefthat.  underneath  the  superficial  strata,  runs  the  living  water 
of  truth. 

.Sw.imi  Vivekananda,  of  Homba}',  India,  a monk,  responded: 
It  fills  my  heart  with  joy  unsfieakable  to  rise  in  response  t(i  the 
warm  and  cordial  w’tdcome  w'hich  you  have  givim  us.  I thank  you  in 
the  name  <»f  the  most  ancient  order  of  monks  in  the  world;  I thank 
you  in  th<'  name  of  the  mother  of  religion,  and  1 th.ink  you  in  the 
name*  of  the  millit>ns  aiul  millions  tif  Hindu  people  of  all  classes  and 
sects. 

My  thanks,  also,  to  some  of  the  speakers  on  this  platform  who 
have  tobl  you  that  these  men  from  far-off  nations  may  well  claim  the 
honor  of  bearing  to  the  ilifferent  lands  the  idea  of  toleration.  I am 
prouil  to  belong  to  a religion  which  has  taught  the  world  both  toler- 
ance and  universal  acce[)tance.  W’e  believe  not  only  in  universal  tol- 
eration, but  wc  accept  all  religions  tt)  be  true.  I am  proud  to  tell  you 
that  1 belong  to  a religion  into  whose  sacred  language,  the  Sanskrit, 
the  word  seclusion  is  untranslatable.  I am  [)rt)ud  to  belong  to  a na- 
tion which  has  sheltered  the  persecuted  and  the  refugees  of  all  relig- 
ions and  all  nations  of  the  earth.  I am  proiul  to  tell  you  that  wc 
have  gathered  in  our  bosom  the  jmrest  remnant  of  the  Israelites,  a 
remnant  which  came  to  southern  India  and  took  refuge  with  us  in  the 
very  year  in  which  their  holy  temple  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  Roman 
tyranny.  I am  proud  to  belong  to  the  religion  which  has  sheltered 
and  is  still  fostering  the  remnant  of  the  grand  Zoroastrian  nation.  I 
will  (juote  to  you,  lirethren,  a few  lines  from  a hymn  which  I remem- 
ber to  hav'c  repeated  from  my  earliest  boyhood,  which  is  every  day 
repe.ited  by  millions  of  human  beings:  “As  the  tlifferent  streams, 
having  their  sources  in  tlifferent  places,  all  mingle  their  water  in  the 
sea,  (ill,  I .tird,  so  the  different  paths  which  nten  take  through  differ- 
ent temlencies,  various  though  they  appear,  crooked  or  straight,  all 
to  Thee.” 

The  present  convention,  which  is  one  of  the  most  august  assem- 
blies ever  held,  is  in  itself  a vindication,  a declaration  to  the  world  of 
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the  wonderful  doctrine  prc.ichcd  in  Gitn.  " Whosoever  comes  to  Me, 
throiieli  wiiatsocver  form  ! reach  him.  they  are  .r!l  rtrii^'olir.v;  through 
paths  that  ill  the  end  always  lead  tn  Me.  Sect.iri.in>  tn,  bii  «»try  and 
itshorriblcdcsccndant,  fanaticism,  have  JK)^scs^c(l  l.fit^  tin-  hrantifwl 

earth.  It  has  filled  the  earth  with  violence,  drench -tl  it  «*fti  n .ir  d citten 
with  human  blood,  destroyed  civili/.alion  .and  s*  nt  win  !c  r it  •<*.)-  to  de- 

spair.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  horrible  dennjii.hriin.in  ‘.ot  u ty  \\ou!d  l>c 
far  more  advanced  than  it  is  now.  Hut  its  time  b f • et»nie,  anil  I ti  r .rriily 
hope  that  the  bell  that  tolled  this  morniin:  in  hm  t «.t  t'  ls  ci.nct  tuion 
will  be  the  death-knell  to  all  fanaticism.  t<»  all  jx  r i ci  t i.  oi-  .uth  th«r 
sword  or  the  pen,  and  to  all  uncharit.ibu  ferliru's  n |x  rscSa 

wending  their  way  to  the  .same  g"al. 

Principal  Grant,  of  Canaila.  referring  to  tin-  f.  rlni  ; of  fr  ternHy 
ot  between  Canada  and  the  Uniteil  >t.it<7s.  remark*  >!  I i.  nt.  n . t ars 

ago,  for  instance,  all  the  Probyti  nan  detiomMMn. -riv  . t.  ,»  .i,-,, 
church  in  the  Dominion  of  t anada  lmn:-‘iha?r!y  t . r*  t?’*  r .s  i the 
Methodist  churches  t(K)k  the  satin  -tcj;.  an«l  ivi.v  .•'!  f'  l’r..r.  ,nt 
churces  have  apjxnnted  committi-i  ^ to  « « wh  ipit  t ; t ; 
to  have  a larger  union,  and  all  the  youi.g  !i!«  < f < an  i i ; -.r.  . 
to  the  proposal. 

Now  it  is  easy  for  a people  with  ^ h an  i nv.r.n  a t . • 

stand  that  where  men  differ  thc\’  mi.  t U.  tnt  cnn.  t i.it  t •?,  i r i it 
which  unites,  that  evcr\'  age  ha^  it<  prfrdir;  t . r t .t  tho- 
glory  of  the  human  mind  to  s<»!vc  th*  rr. -and  th.it  n->  «*  a 1 4 

monopoly  of  the  truth  or  of  the  sniril  ol  t':r  1 'n;^  (it  ! 

It  .seems  to  me  that  we  should  Ug.n  tin.  insrlMiii:  , t i f r.  a s, 
not  with  a consciousness  that  we  are  a [yn  a t!un/,  \ .t  t-  in 

humble  and  lowly  confession  of  mo  and  f i 'V  U h / f.  ..  ■ f i .. 
inhabitants  of  the  world  fallen  before  truth  > li  v f i.t  ..  r . I;.. 

Apostle  Paul,  looking  back  on  c.  ntGfu  ^ of  f ; ■ n ? 

history,  saw  as  the  key  to  all  its  i;  i . it  1;  '..v.df  ho; 

stretched  out  his  hands  all  day  long  to  a d.^  fw  n.t  .ml  , . i\  ..in 

people;  that  although  there  was  alwa\>  .i  r*  mr  mt  i ? t . r ht  . . 
ness,  Israel  as  a nation  did  not  understand  Jch. .v  , a-  t . : i.  " j v ’ . i' 
to  understand  her  own  marvelous  missjon. 

"'  ^e  here  today  would  he  not  utt.  r t'  m. 

fessionvuth  regard  to  the  nineteenth  century  .,f  ( I „ 
he  not  have  to  • - 

Christianity  to  huml.le  and  erm  dy  , . f , , 


\ r ! . ( f » 


!.  r 


^ .nil 

■ .r 

1*  t. 
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r p.'Vi 
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order  of  the  world,  instead  of 

li- xrr 

Saviour  has  been  .sivini'-' ••  I \ ''  *1'  l>‘'Wrr  ,\:1  day  o.ng  oui 

bedient  and  gains.iying  people.*”^ ^’Gctched  out  M\  h.in.!  t..  a di^u- 
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lowly,  penitent  and  obedient  minds,  and  that  with  (juenchless  western 
Courage  and  lailh  we  now  ^o  forth  and  do  otlun  wise. 

M iss  Jeanne  ScTabji,  a Converted  I’arsei- woman,  of  Hombay,  oke; 
When  I was  Ic-avinj^  the  sluires  of  Hombay  the  women  of  my  c ann- 
try  wanted  to  know  where  1 was^oinj^,  and  I told  them  I was  f^oin;^  to 
America  on  a visit.  'I'hey  asketl  me  whether  I wonld  be  at  this  con- 
gress. 1 thoutjht  then  1 would  only  come  in  as  one  of  the  andicn  ce, 
but  1 have’  the  j^reat  privilet,w  and  honor  J4i\'en  toiiie  to  stand  here  and 
spi’ak  to  yon,  and  I t^ivi*  you  the  niessaf^e  as  it  was  jj^iven  to  me.  'I'he 
Christian  wonu-n  of  my  land  said;  “(iive  the  women  of  ^America  our 
love  and  tell  them  that  we  lo\e  Jesus,  and  that  we  shall  .ilwaj’S  pray 
that  our  conntryw»)men  may  do  the  same.  'lA  Il  the  women  of  y\merica 
that  we  are  fa-'t  bedn^  educatc-d.  We  shall  one  <iay  be  able  to  stand 
by  t hem  and  Converse  wit h them  and  be  able  t(j  delight  in  all  they 
delight  in.” 

And  so  I ha\’e  a message  from  c-ach  one  of  my  countrywomen, 
ami  once  more  I will  just  .say  that  1 ha\-en’t  words  enou^di  in  which  to 
thatik  \’ou  for  the  wadcome  )a)U  h;i\  e ^iven  to  all  those  w ho  have  come 
here  from  the  h.ast.  When  I came  here  this  morniii^  and  saw'  my 
countrN’men  my  heart  was  w.irmed,  and  I thoUL,d)t  1 would  never  feel 
homesick  a'^ain,  and  I fe(  l today  as  if  I were  at  home.  Seeing  }'our 
kindU'  faces  has  turm  «f  away  the  luart.u  he. 

We  are  all  under  th.it  one  banner,  lo\'e.  1 n the  n.une  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chri-'t  I thank  )ou.  \'imwill  he.ir,  possiblj',  the  words  in  1 1 is 
own  Vitice,  sayini^  unt«»  you,  “ln.i''mnch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
le.isl  of  these,  M \'  Im  lhren,  \ c h.i\  e done  it  unto  Me.” 

Ik  H.  N.ii^.irkar  spoke  ft»r  the  Hr.ihmo-.doniaj.  He  said:  d he 
Hr.ihmo-.Som.ij  is  the  result,  as  you  know,  of  the  inlluence  <»f  various 
relij.,dons,  and  the  fund.iment.d  principK'S  of  the  theistic  church,  in 
Indi.i,  are  universal  love,  h.irmony  of  faiths,  unit)'  of  prophets,  or  r.ither 
unity  of  prophets  and  h.irmony  of  f.uths,  ‘The  reverence  that  we  pay 
tlu'  other  prophets  ,iml  f.iiths  is  not  mere  lip  loy.ilt)',  but  it  is  the  imi- 
\'ersal  lo\'e  for  all  the  prophets  .'ind  for  .ill  the  forms  .ami  shades  of 
truth  by  their  own  inherent  merit.  We  try  not  only  to  learn  in  an  in- 
tellectual way  what  tliose  jirophels  have  to  teach,  but  to  assimilate 
.and  imbibe  these  truths  th.at  are  very  near  our  spirtiual  beinj:^.  It  was 
the  t;ram!est  and  nobU-st  aspir.ation  of  the  late  Mr.  Senn  to  establish 
such  a religion  in  the  land  of  Imli.a,  which  has  been  well  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  .a  number  of  reliyious  faiths.  This  is  a marked  charac- 
t<‘ristic  <»f  the  ha  t,  and  e pecuiily  India,  so  that  India  and  its  outskirts 
have  been  glorified  by  the  t‘»Ui  li  .ind  tea<  liin^s  of  the  projihets  of  llie 
world.  It  IS  in  thi.*  wa\'  that  we  b\c  in  a spirtiual  atmosphere. 

d he  Kev.  Alfred  W.  Momerie,  I).  1).,  of  London,  closed  an  elo- 
ijuent  address,  thu  The  f.ict  is,  all  religions  are,  fundamentally,  more 
or  less  true;  ami  all  religions  are,  superficially,  more  or  less  false. 
And  1 susjiect  that  the  creed  of  the  univeisal  religion,  the  religion  of 
the  future,  will  be  summed  up  jiretty  much  in  the  words  of  Tennj'son, 
words  which  were  quoted  in  that  m.ignificent  addre.ss  which  thrilled 
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us  this  morning:  "The  uholc  world  is  evcr>-»here  Ixiun.l  l.y  g„hl 

'"'“'Bi^o™ ‘/Unettof thfAfrican  Mclhodl-t  church,  rcjoicc.l  th,,t 
through  him  Africa  had  been  welcomed.  Africa  h.js  In  cn  welconicd. 
and  it  is  so  peculiar  a thing  foran  African  to  Ik:  welcomed  that  I con. 
cratulate  myself  that  I have  Iwen  welcomed  here  toil.iy.  I n r.-c,,ond. 
ingtothe  addresses  of  welcome  I will,  in  the  first  |.l.icr  rcs,K,nd  for 
the  Africans  in  Africa,  and  accept  your  welcome  on  liehalf  of  the  Afro 
can  continent,  with  its  millions  of  acres,  .and  milljons  inh.ilnt.ints. 
with  its  mighty  forests,  with  its  great  U-asts.  with  its  great  men.  anti 
its  great  possibilities.  Though  some  think  that  Africa  is  m a l.atl  way. 

1 am  one  of  those  who  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  |K)^M^>llltle'^  of  a re- 
demption of  Africa.  1 believe  in  providence  anti  in  the  prophesies  of 
God  that  Ethiopia  yet  shall  stretch  forth  her  hand  unto  ( it  mI.  and. 
although  today  our  land  is  in  the  jKissession  t>f  t>thefs.  anti  rver\'  ftj«it 
of  land,  and  ever)’  foot  of  water  in  Africa  has  iK-en  apprtjpriatt  d by 
the  governments  of  Europe,  yet  I remember,  in  the  light  t.f  hiNtur)*, 
that  those  same  nations  parceled  out  the  American  continent  in  the 
past. 

But  America  had  her  Jefferson.  Africa  in  the  future  to  !>ring 
forth  a Jefferson,  who  will  write  a declaration  of  the  indejienilence  t>f 
the  dark  continent.  And.  as  you  had  your  \N ashingttm,  so  (f'*d  will 
give  us  a Washington  to  lead  our  hosts,  t )r,  if  it  please  ( io«l.  He  may 
raise  up  not  a Washington,  but  another  Tou^saint  L’<  hiverturc,  who 
will  become  the  pathfinder  of  his  country,  ami,  w.th  his  sword,  will,  at 
the  head  of  his  people,  lead  them  to  frce<lom  and  e<]ualily.  He  will 
form  a republican  government,  whose  corner-stone  will  U*  religion 
morality, education  and  temperance, acknowledging  the  I’atbcrhcHid  ol 
God, and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man;  while  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  golden  rule  shall  be  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct  in  the  great 
republic  of  redeemed  Africa. 

But,  sir,  I accept  your  welcome,  also,  on  liehalf  of  the  negroes  of 
the  American  continent.  As  early  as  1502  or  i;ot.  we  arc  told,  the 
negroes  came  to  this  country.  And  we  have  liccn  here  ever  since,  ami 
we  are  going  to  stay  here  too — some  of  us  arc.  S<imr  of  us  w ill  go  to 
rica,  because  we  have  got  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and  wherever 
there  is  a possibility  in  sight,  some  of  us  will  go.  We  areept  your 
If  assembly,  and  we  come  to  you  this  afternoon 
r^lfcr^innc^  that  wc  mcct  these  representatives  of  the  iliff.  rmt 
of  rp?-  ^ height  of  this  parliamrnt 

Noah  'uhrn  gathering  of  the  peoples  since  the  time  of 

dr^n  of  Shl  T ‘ k'rcrt  the  chil- 
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the  cominfj  civili^.ation:  “God  our  P'athcr,  Christ  our  Redeemer,  and 
mankind  our  brother.” 

The  adtlresses  that  follow  are  not  ^iven  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  presented,  but  are  grouped  according  to  topics,  as  far  as  possi-  Addres-r-H 
ble.  Nor  arc  all  the  addresses  given,  nor,  in  all  cases  the  entire  ad-  ihatpl^o'w. 
ilress.  Some  of  the  papers  read  were  of  little  interest  to  others  than 
their  authors,  and  frequently  speakers  indulged  in  unimportant  per- 
sonal and  extraneous  matter.  The  most  of  the  best,  and  the  best  of 
the  most,  papers  of  the  parliament,  and  the  substance  of  the  congresses 
will  be  found  to  follow. 


1 


Rev.  Samuel  J.  Niccolli,  D. 


D..  LL.  D.,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


3eing  of  Qod. 

Introductory  Address  by  the  REV.  S.  J.  NICCOLLS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of 

St.  Louis. 


KMHI'LRS  of  the  Parliament,  Sons  of  a 
Coimiion  Heavenly  Father  and  Broth- 
ers in  a Common  Humanity:  It  is  with 
sj)ecial  pleasure  that  I assume  the  task 
now  assij;ned  to  me.  Happily  for  me 
at  least  it  involves  no  serious  labors, 
ami  it  requires  no  jjrcater  wisdom  than 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  speakers 
and  the  subjects  placetl  upon  the  pro- 
j^ramme  for  toilay.  And  yet,  when  I 
mention  the  name  of  the  subject  that  is 
to  invite  our  consideration  today,  I 
place  before  you  the  most  momentous 
theme  that  ever  en^a^etl  human  thouj^ht 
thesublimest  of  all  facts,  the  j^reatest 
of  all  thoughts,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  real- 
ities; and  yet  when  I mention  the  name  it  pt)ints 
not  to  a law,  not  to  a princi[)le,  not  to  the  e.x- 
planation  of  a pheiuimenon,  but  it  j)oints  us  to  a livinj^  ])crson. 

The  human  miiul,  tauj^ht  and  trained  by  human  thoughts  and 
human  loves,  points  us  to  One  who  is  over  all,  above  all  ami  in  all,  in 
whom  we  live,  move  and  have  our  bein^,  with  whom  we  all  have  to  do, 
lijjht  of  our  lit;ht,  life  of  our  life,  the  ^rand  reality  that  umlerlies  all 
realities,  the  Beirif^  that  pervades  all  beings,  the  sum  of  all  joys,  of  all 
^lory,  of  all  j^reatness;  known  yet  unknown,  revealed  yet  not  revealed; 
far  off  from  us  yet  fii^h  to  us;  for  whom  all  men  feel  if  happily  they 
rnif^ht  find  Him;  for  whom  all  the  wants  of  this  w<>iKlrous  nature  of 
ours  jjoout  in  inextinguishable  lonj^ing;  One  with  whom  we  all  have  to 
do  and  from  whose  dominion  we  can  never  escape.  [Applause.]  If 
such  be  the  subject  that  we  are  to  consiiler  today,  surely'  it  becomes 
us  to  undertake  it  in  a spirit  of  reverence  and  of  humility*.  We  cannot 
bring  to  its  contemplation  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties  in 
the  same  way  that  we  would  consider  some  phenomenon  or  fact  of 
history.  He  who  is  greater  than  all  hides  Himself  from  the  proud  and 
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the  self-sufficient;  He  reveals  Himself  to  the  meek,  ovyly  and  the  1 am- 
ble in  heart.  It  is  racher  with  the  heart  that  we  shall  find  Him  than 
by  measuring  Him  merely  with  our  feeble  intellects,  today,  as 

always,  the  heart  will  make  the  theologian. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  say:  “ After  so  long  a peno"  -i.  numan 
history,  why  should  we  come  to  consider  the  existence  ot  f^od?  is  the 
fact  so  obscure  that  it  muse  take  long  cental les  to  prove  it?  Has  He 
so  hidden  Himself  from  the  world  tliat  we  have  not  yet  exactly  tounc* 

out  that  He  is  or  what  He  is?”  jr  ^ j 

This  is  only  apparently  an  objection  of  wisdom.  It  Hod  were  sim- 
ply a fact  of  history,  if  He  were  simply  a phenomenon  in  the  past,  then 
once  found  out  or  once  discovered  it  would  remain  for  all  time.  But 
since  He  is  a person  each  age  must  know  and  find  Him  for  itself,  each 
generation  must  come  to  know  and  find  out  the  living  God  from  the 
standpoint  which  it  occupies.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  and  for  me 
that  long  generations  ago  men  found  Him  and  bowed  reverently  before 
Him  and  adored  Him. 

VVe  must  find  Him  in  our  age  and  in  our  day  to  know  how  lie  fills 
our  lives  and  guides  us  to  our  destiny.  This  is  the  grand  fact  that  lies 
before  us,  the  great  truth  that  is  to  unite  us.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we 
must  find  God  and  unite  in  our  beliefs.  We  could  not  afford  to  begin 
the  discussions  of  a religious  parliament  without  placing  this  great 
truth  in  the  foreground.  A parliament  of  religious  belief  without  the 
recognition  of  the  living  God — that  were  impossible.  Religion  with- 
out a God  is  only  the  shadow  of  a shade;  only  a mockery  that  rises  up 
in  the  human  soul.  [Applause.] 

After  all,  we  can  form  no  true  conception  of  ourselves  or  of  man’s 
greatness  without  God.  The  greatness  of  human  nature  depends  upon 
its  conceptions  of  the  living  God.  All  true  religious  joy,  all  greatne.ss 
of  aspiration  that  has  wakened  in  these  natures  of  ours,  comes  not 
from  our  conception  of  ourselves,  not  from  our  own  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  within  us,  but  from  our  conception  of  God 
and  what  He  is,  and  our  relation  to  Him.  [Applause.] 

No  man  can  ever  find  content  with  his  own  attainments  or  find 
peace  and  satisfaction  in  his  own  achievements.  It  is  as  he  goes  out 
toward  the  infinite  and  the  eternal  and  feels  that  he  is  linked  to  Him 
that  he  finds  .satisfaction  in  his  soul,  and  the  peace  of  God,  which 
l)asscth  understanding  comes  down  into  his  heart.  There  are 
many  reasons,  therefore,  w'hy  we  should  begin  today  with  the  study 
of  Him  who  holds  all  knowledge  and  all  wisdom.  If  there  is  a God 
or  a Creator,  a Lord  of  all  things,  beginning  of  all  things  and  end  of  all 
tlungs,  for  whom  all  things  are,  then  in  Him  we  are  to  find  the  key  to 
history,  the  explanation  of  human  nature,  the  light  that  shall  guide  us 
m our  pathway  in  the  future.  You  can  all  readily  see,  if  you  will 
refiect  a moment,  how  everything  woulo  vanish  of  what  we  call  great 
and  glorious  in  our  material  achievements,  in  our  literature,  in  all  our 
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But  utter  that  simple  name  and  straightway  there  comes  gather- 
ing around  it  the  clustering  of  glorious  words  shining  and  leaping  out 
of  the  darkness  until  they  blaze  like  a galaxy  of  glory  in  the  heavens 
— law,  order,  justice,  love,  truth,  immortality,  righteousness,  glory! 
Blot  out  that  word  and  leave  in  its  place  simply  that  other  word, 
“atheism,”  and  then  in  the  surrounding  blackness  we  may  see  dim 
shadows  of  anarchy,  lawlessness,  despair,  agony,  distress;  and  if  such 
words  as  law  and  order  remain  they  arc  mere  echoes  of  something 
that  has  long  since  passed  away,  [Cheers.] 

We  need  it,  then,  first  of  all  for  ourselves  that  we  may  understand 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  this  great  truth  of  God’s  existence 
should  be  brought  close  to  us;  we  need  it  for  our  civilization. 


Effect  of  that 
Simple  Name. 
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Verj  Rev.  Augustiae  F.  Hewitt,  C.  S.  P.,  New  York 


p^ationa!  demonstration  of  the  of 

God. 

Paper  by  VERY  REV.  AUGUSTINE  F.  HEWITT,  C.  S.  P.,  of  New  York. 


honorable  and  arduous  task  has  been  assigned 
me.  It  is  to  address  this  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished assembly  on  a topic  taken  from 
the  highest  branch  of  special  metaphysics. 

The  thesis  of  mv  discourse  is  the  “ Rational 
Demonstration  of  the  Being  of  God,”  as  pre- 
sented in  Catholic  philo.sophy.  This  is  a 
topic  of  the  highest  importance  and  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  who  are  truly  rational, 
who  think  and  who  desire  to  know  their 
destiny  and  to  fulfill  it.  The  minds  of  men 
always  and  everywhere,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  thought  at  all,  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
' all  que.stions  relating  to  the  divine  order  and  its 

relations  to  nature  and  humanity. 

The  idea  of  a divine  principle  and  powder,  superior  to 
sensible  phenomena,  above  the  changeable  world  and  its 
short-lived  inhabitants,  is  as  old  and  as  extensive  as  the  human  race  .ideaof  a Di. 
Among  vast  numbers  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  mankind  it  has  Principle, 
existed  and  held  sw'ay  in  the  form  of  pure  monotheism,  and  even 
among  those  who  have  deviated  from  this  original  religion  of  our  first 
ancestors  the  divine  idea  has  never  been  entirely  effaced  and  lost.  In 
our  own  surrounding  world  and  for  all  classes  of  men  differing  in 
creed  and  opinion  who  may  be  represented  in  this  audience,  this  theme 
is  of  paramount  interest  and  import. 

Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans  and  philosophical  theists  are 
agreed  in  professing  monotheism  as  their  fundamental  and  cardinal 
doctrine.  Even  unbelievers  and  doubters  show  an  interest  in  discuss- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  decide  the  question  whether  God  does  or  does 
not  exist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  them  regard  their  skepti- 
cism rather  as  a darkening  cloud  over  the  face  of  nature  than  as  a light 
clearing  away  the  mists  of  error;  that  they  would  gladly  be  convinced 
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that  God  docs  exist  and  {jovern  a world  which  ife  has  made.  I may, 
therefore,  hope  fora  welcome  reception  to  my  thesis  in  this  audience. 

I have  said  that  it  i.s  a thesis  taken  from  the  special  im  taphysres 
of  Catholic  philosophy  1 mu<t  explain  at  the  out  vet  in  wliat  scnvc 
the  term  Catholic  philosophy  is  used  It  tloes  not  tleimtc  a system 
derived  from  the  Cliristian  revelation  and  im[Miscd  liy  the  authority  «,f 
the  Catholic  church,  it  si^jnifies  only  that  r.itional  sclu me  which  j$ 
received  and  taug^ht  in  the  Cathedic  schools  as  a s.  inuc  i rortedin^ 
from  its  own  proper  principles  ny  its  <»wn  metho<!,,  and  not  a s-tKiP 
tern  science  to  doj^matic  theology  It  hav  lieen  ailopti  d in  yn  at 
from  .Aristotle  and  Plato  and  does  not  <lisdain  to  iM^rrow  from  any  pure 
fountain  or  stream  of  rational  truth.  The  topic  !>*  fore  us  i ..  tfu  ri 
to  be  treated  in  a metaphysical  manner  on  a ground  w hi  ri-  aii  w ho  j»fa. 
fess  philosophy  can  meet  and  where  reav«»n  is  the  only  author*!*  wluch 
can  be  appealed  to  as  umpire  and  .Ml  wh*»  profevs  to  b.-  sfu- 

dent.sof  philosophy  thereby  proclaim  their  <^onvi‘  t!*  *11  th.it  nu  t.cphystci 
is  a true  science  by  which  certain  kriowlctfoc  tan  Iw  obtained 

Metaphysic.s,  in  its  most  general  sense.  is  ont-  .:..^»y,  f.  t . discourse 
concerning  being  in  its  first  and  unncrs,d  pnneipk  s.  Itcing  in  all  its 
latitude,  in  its  total  extension  and  cornprehcfiMoii.  is  the  .1  lc<piale 
object  of  intellect,  taking  intellect  in  its  afmdutc  es^.  n* « e>  * \ 
all  limitations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  human  intclic*  I in  *»  ( ir  a t%is 
limited  intellectual  faculty  is  projxirtioned  to  u and  e.ipabl*  **!  .lowre- 
bending  it.  Metaphysics  .seeks  fora  knowledge  of  all  th.ngv  t!j?fh 
are  within  the  ken  of  human  faculties  in  their  deem-vt  i .4.iv,-s.  It 
vestigate.s  their  reason  of  bc-ing.  thnr  ultimate,  i tth  m a„,l  hnal 
causes  The  rational  argument  for  the  cxivtrn.col  (,o.!,ouoU  d f.y 

ceeds  b\-3naU^‘  ^*  ***^”******'*'^**'*  *»'»<!  l^,  and  it  tiro 

synthesis  byimlmti.in  ir..iii  all  the  lir-l  imncf 

'k'“'  '"O'"'' I.  ha.  a -.iTi.i.  m 

Ine  DossibU 


a thinkable,  know; 


this  it  is  L,h!"wr'’'f,.P':\*'':\''  ■>  tliinkat.I.-;  «i,li„ut 

instance,  a circle,  the  Doints  in  * iin|K»v^ib!i-;  as.  iat 

distances  from  the  center  ThcreaM  o*  iinr.p.Ma 

existence.  If  it  iscontinoesn*  ru*  '*  for  its  real 

contingcnt.indilferrnt  to  mm  r.x.vt.  ncr  or  cMstenc^ 


It  has  not  its  sufficient 


around  us  are  contingent  - - 

individual  forms  and  modes  ‘leternimate.  specific.  ,a.  tual, 

> arc  in  dchnilc  limes  and  iilacci. 


ncc.  li  nni»,i  ha\c  it, 
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They  have  tlieir  proper  substantial  and  accidental  attributes;  they  have 
(jualities  and  relations,  active  j)o\v'ers  and  passiv'e  potencies.  They  do 
not  exist  by  any  necessary  reason  of  beinj^;  they  have  become  what 
»:hey  are.  Tlicy  arc  subject  to  many  chanj^es  even  in  their  smallest 
molecules  and  in  the  combinations  and  movements  of  their  atoms. 
This  chan^eableness  is  the  mark  of  their  contingency,  the  result  of 
that  potentiality  in  them,  which  is  not  of  itself  in  act,  but  is  brought 
into  act  l)y  some  moving  force.  They  are  in  act,  tliat  is,  have  actual 
being,  inasmuch  as  they  liave  a specific  and  individual  reality.  Jkit 
they  are  never,  in  any' one  instant,  in  act  to  the  whole  extent  of  their 
cajiacity'.  There  is  a dormant  potency  of  further  actuation  always  in 
their  actual  essence.  Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  in  their  essence 
for  existing  at  all.  The  pure,  ideal  essence  of  things  is,  in  itself,  only 
possible.  Their  successix  e changes  of  existence  are  so  many  move- 
ments of  transition  from  mere  passing  potency  into  act  under  the  im- 
jiulse  of  moving  jirinciples  of  force.  And  their  very'  first  act  of  exist- 
ence is  bv  a motion  of  transition  from  mere  possibility  into  actuality, 
riie  whole  multitude  of  things  which  become,  of  events  which  hapjien, 
the  total  sum  of  the  movements  and  changes  of  contingent  beings, 
taken  collectively'  and  taken  singly',  must  have  a sufficient  reason  of 
being  in  some  extrinsic  jirinciple,  some  efficient  cause. 

'riie  admirable  order  which  rules  over  this  multitude,  reducing  it 
to  the  unity  of  the  universe  is  a disjilay'  of  efficient  causality  on  a most 
stupendous  scale.  There  is  a correlation  and  conserxation  of  force 
acting  on  the  inert  and  passive  matter,  acconling  to  fixetl  laws,  in 
harmony  with  a definite  ]>!an  and  producing  most  woiulerful  results. 
I.et  us  take  our  solar  system  as  a specimen  of  the  whole  universe  of 
bodies  moving  in  space*  -According  to  the  generally''  received  and 
liighly'  probable  nebular  theory',  it  has  been  evolved  from  a nebulous 
mass  permeated  by'  forces  in  violent  action.  The  best  chemists  affirm 
by  common  consent  that  both  the  matter  and  the  force  are  fixed 
(juantities.  No  force  and  no  matter  ever  disr.pjiears,  no  new  force  or 
matter  ever  appears.  The  nebulous  mass  and  the  motive  force  acting 
within  it  are  definite  quantities,  having  a definite  location  in  space,  at 
definite  distances  from  other  nebulas.  The  atoms  and  molecules  are 
combined  in  the  definite  forms  of  the  various  elementary  bodies  in 
definite  proportions.  I'lie  movements  of  rotation  are  in  certain  direc- 
tions, condensation  and  incandescence  take  place  under  fixed  laws, 
and  all  these  movements  are  co-ordinatetl  aiul  ilirected  to  a certain 
result,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a sun  and  planets. 

Now,  there  i<  notliing  in  the  nature  of  matter  and  force  which 
determines  it  to  take  on  just  these  actual  conditions  and  no  others, 
liy' their  intriii'-ic  essence  they'  could  just  as  well  have  existed  in  greater 
or  les>er  quantities  in  the  .solar  nebula.  The  proportions  of  hy'dro- 
gen,  oxygen  and  other  substances  might  have  been  different.  The 
movements  of  rotation  might  have  been  in  a contrary'  direction. 
The  process  of  cvolutiiin  might  have  begun  sooner  and  attained  its 
finality' ere  now,  or  it  might  be  beginning  at  the  present  moment.  The 
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The  questioning:  and  the  demand  of  rr.iNon  f<»r  the  tierpost  cau^ 
of  things  is  not,  however,  yet  entirely  and  explieitly  >.»li-.fird,  ’Pht 


of  thin^^s  IS  not,  however,  yet  entirely  ami  e\|)iu  my  >.m-.nru,  i}^ 

concept  t)f  (lod  as  the  first  builder  and  nio\et  «it  the  ulll\(•r^e  contt* 

short  of  assi^nin^  the  first  and  final  tause  tit  the  unticrK  nit; 

1 • u . I I \v  i ^.,.1  ..  i!  .. 


short  of  assigning  the  11.-.1  v..„  . ...  _ ~ 

matter  which  receives  formation  and  motion.  When  and  what  is 
first  matter  of  our  stilar  nebula?  li"W  ami  wh>'  did  it  t i>no- to  l»c  tQ 


)f 


111 o t ii uii li.- 1 Win  rn/i»n  11^  i/iiict  i • 1 • • ••••••  • . » «••«•••  ^ * - . # t-t  ^ ^ |Q 

hand  and  lie  in  readiness  for  the  divine  art  bite  t ami  4irti't  t*.  m.ikx  it 

« /..I  .1^  ./ 


burn  and  whirl  in  the  process  of  the  evolution  t f • on  au.!  p’aneu? 

h Is  the 


. v-  ttiiuei  inc  concept  1 

rW  exSef  ctri!:';;  a'"!' 

finds  nothiHR  exccpuhe^h^nL'lT''";'  ';:  »,!1  r.  I.ml 

cerned  b/Srcll'fe’  It'.  '.T''''’  '-caM.  r ... 

remains  somethin^  whirh  .1 ' honu,.;.  ru Im  :v  tht  r.-  >t.ll 

fiemandsa.sufficit  c si  ^ •>"•1 

I*  IHtf  ^ I 


,,,  


and  the  ultimatr  Vo  **  "^‘decul.-  of 

of  a manufactured  a"dck./  suh^tanr. , ca.  h' U ar.  t'  e marks 

arranges  all  the  simple  elenirnt  'V'.?  “rth  r which  coinlunt  x and 

enng  together  of  the  maten  ih*!  *'«-*  r‘>rj>«>real  worhl.  hut  the  gath 
and  relation  of  matter  and  forcc-Th*  “'^•orlv  stru.  ture;  the  i.nion 

torce,  the  beginning  ot  the  fuM  motion*. 


uuiii  aiiii  wiiiM  111  iiiv:  |iiuv.i.>?)  wi  uiv  « « ■ -miu  .i.ti* 

Plato  is  understood  to  have  taught  that  the  fir-t  m-itt*  r.  w !.;» 
term  receptive  of  the  divine  action.  ix  >elt-exixtiiv  : .ivni  et*  rn  il 

The  metaphysical  notion  of  first  matt»  r is.  liowt-v  ci.  t^t.illv  differ* 
ent  from  the  concept  of  matter  as  .i  coiixt.mt  4piantit . and  ihxtiiu  t Ifom 
force  in  chemical  science.  Mct.iphysii  all\ , I rxt  matter  h.ix  no 
specific  reality,  no  quality,  no  (juanlitv.  It  is  not  as  sep.jraii  from 
active  force  in  act,  but  is  only  in  potency.  ( h*  nin  u hrxt  matter  « \i%t* 
in  atoms, say  of  hvdrogen,  oxygen  or  some  other  s di'tam  <•.  r.u  h of 
which  has  definite  weight  in  jrrojMirtion  to  the  w.  u ht  of  iliffcrcot 
atoms.  It  would  be  pertettly  absurd  to  im.agine  th.it  l.he  pnmitivr 
nebulous  vapor  which  furnished  the  material  for  the  evolution  o?  the 
solar  s\  stem  was  in  any  way  like  the  platonic  * oiucpt  of  i>rigtn.tl  cham., 
uemay  call  it  chaos,  relatively  to  its  later,  im*re  d*  . ' ; • .{  .irticr. 
The  artisan’s  workshop,  full  of  nuteriaU  for  m.inuf.ir  t r.  the  < .lihcc 
which  is  in  Its  first  stage  of  construction,  arc  in  a • oinp.r.t?,,,  diM.rdcr, 
but  this  disorder  is  an  inchoate  order 

So,  our  solar  chaos,  as  an  inchoate  virtual  m -a  i f .iH  of  mi- 
mttf  elements  of  order.  1 h.  p.atono  finU 

void,  without  ..  ,l,tv  or  quaii- 
whirh  'deal  element  or  aspect,  a tm.  r.-  r«  t ipient  of  idcai 

it'w^ in  hVT-  ‘ • '»  """  |,  „rr.  an.l  w 

tag iternallv  , .',7'“"'  "»•  «pl4tnn,c  lir..  , . .,X 
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and  the  existence  of  tin-  inovahle  clenient  and  tlie  motive  princijde  in 
definite  ijuantitics  anti  j)ro[)t)rti(ins,  all  demand  their  origin  in  the 
mlelli^enee  and  the  will  of  the  first  cause. 

In  (iod  alone  essence  and  existence  are  itlentical.  1 le  alone  exists 
by  the  necessity  of  His  nature,  and  is  the  eternal  self-subsisting,^  bein^^ 

There  is  nothin}.j  outside  of  Mis  essence  which  iscoe\'al  with  Him,  anti 
which  presents  a re.al  existin}.j  term  for  His  action.  If  He  wishes  to 
communicate  the  tjood  of  beiii}^  beyond  Himself  He  must  create  out  of  Crfativ**  act 
nothin}j^  the  objectixx*  terms  of  11  is  beneficial  action.  He  must  give  '*  '***  ’ 
first  being  to  the  recipients  of  motion,  change  and  every  kind  of  tran- 
sition trom  poteiicv  into  actu;ilit\’.  I'he  first  and  fuiulameiital  tran- 
sition is  from  not  being,  from  the  absolute  iion-e.xistence  of  anything 
outside  of  (loii,  into  being  and  existence  by  the  creative  act  of  (jod; 
called  b\'  His  almight)’  word  the  world  of  finite  creatures  into  real 
existimce. 

In  this  creative  act  of  (lod  the  two  elements  of  intelligence  and 
Volition  are  necessarily  containetl.  Intelligence  perceives  the  possi- 
bility of  a finite,  created  order  of  existence,  in  all  its  latitude.  Possi- 
bility does  not,  however,  make  the  act  of  creation  necessary.  It  is  the 
free  volititm  of  the  creator  which  determines  him  to  create.  It  is 
likewise  his  free  volition  which  determines  the  limits  within  which  he 
will  give  real  existence  ami  actuality  to  the  possible.  \Vc  have  al- 
ready sin  n that  final  causes  must  have  an  ideal  prc-e.xistcncc  in  the 
mind,  which  designs  the  wtjrk  of  art  and  arranges  the  means  for  its 
e.xccutiim.  d he  iilea  of  the  .ictual  universe  and  of  the  wider  universe 
which  He  could  create  if  He  willed  must  have  been  jircsent  eternally 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  ('reator  as  possible. 

Now,  therefore,  a further  <)uestion  aliout  the  ileejicst  cause  of  pternaJ  Poo 
being  confronts  the  mimlwith  an  imperat i\e  demand  for  an  answer. 

W hat  is  this  eternal  possibility  which  iscoe\alwith  (Iod?  It  is  c\i- 
dentlv  an  intelligible  <»bject,  an  idea  e(|ui\alent  to  an  infinite  number 
of  particular  ideas  of  essemes  and  orders,  wliii  h are  thinkable  b)’  in- 
tellect to  a certain  extent,  in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  exhaust- 
ively by  the  di\  ine  intellect.  The  divine  essence  alone  is  eternal  and 
necessary  self-subsisting  being.  In  the  formula  of  .St.  Thomas: 

“Ipsum  esse  subsistens."  It  is  jnire  and  perfect  act,  in  the  most 
simple,  indivisible  unity. 

'Therefore,  in  (Iod,  as  .Aristotle  tlemonstrates,  intelligent  subject 
and  intelligible  object  arc  identical.  Possibility  has  its  foundation  in 
the  ilivinc  essence.  ( i<»d  c«*ntemplates  His  own  essence,  which  is  the 
pUmtitude  <if  being,  with  a c<imjirchensiy c intelligence.  In  this  con- 
templati«in  He  perceive^  Hi'>  essence  as  an  archety  pe  yvhi<'h  eminently 
and  y irtiuylly  contains  an  infinite  multitude  of  ty  pical  essences,  cajiable 
of  being  in. ole  in  various  modes  and  degrees  a likeness  to  Himself. 

He  sfcs  in  the  comprchcnsiim  of  His  t»mnipotcnce  the  poyver  to  create 
yvhatever  He  yvill,  according  to  His  divine  iileas.  And  this  is  the 
total  ratio  of  possibilit)’. 

These  are  the  eternal  reasons  according  to  which  the  order  of 
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nature  has  been  established  under  fixed  laws.  Tlu  y arc  retlccted  in 

ri'.i‘‘» thf-^r  pira'*  inj. 
lo  and  |».II ! Ii  ■ u 

ot  <i<m|  1.  j,f,{ 

and  final  cau.se. 

When  we  turn  from  the  contcmpl.il ion  c»f  th--  mmIih  if-l ..  n- 

sible  objects  to  the  rational  creation,  tlu*  .spber-.-  i‘!  inii m t '»  - s 

and  of  the  intellectual  lite  in  which  tlu  \ livr.  thi  arL;'iuu  •.?  |i  i ».* 

and  final  cause  ascends  to  a hc^lu  r p>  uu  I b**  r.eion.il  l«  r i . 
are  known  to  us,  ourselves  and  our  ft  '.••wrn.ut,  !«  «r  t .c  ’ in  ■ • ! . 
tinj^ency  in  their  intellectual  nature  a-  pi  c t'\  a-^  in  tic  ;r  S =::•  ( » ;f 

individual,  self-conscious,  thmkin;;  i h.i\=  »■  « it  of  : . .t. 

ence  o.ily  yesterday.  They  Uj^in  to  Ii  l a iib  a rr;  t • . i 

ual  capacity,  without  knowledge  or  the  ii  I i .« 

with  it  no  memories  and  no  idtas.  It  h r » o » i,.  ‘ **  ' f 

itself  and  its  nature.  Ne\erthel»".  the  1 1 1 «»(  > • . . , ii 

somethin"  divine,  a spark  from  tlu  r «=  »i  \ • i it  lU- 

clearly  that  it  has  received  its  bein^  tr.. ::i  (lmS 

In  the  material  things  we  see  the  v ■ i . i.f  the  i : ' r f r 

rational  soul  Ills  very  image.  Itucijub.  t>i  .apprelo  i.*..-  t = 

reasons  which  are  in  the  mind  of  li.*d,  its  int;n  t i • .t  i i 


the  works  of  (lod.  Hy  a perception  ot  these 
pre.s.sed  on  the  universe,  we  ascend  troni  -irty 
up  to  universal  ideas  and  finally  to  the  kii 


in  all  its  latitude,  according  to  its  sjK-eit'K  art!  t »>  • oc  ■ i 

sion  and  the  proporthm  which  it>  Him  fa.  ! , i.t  . f .. 

able  and  knowablc.  As  conimgrnt  licings,  jsjti  i ^ t j , • 

the  universal  order  of  efft*cts  from  whu  h by  tl  ..  ' f t . * *i  r r 
the  existence  of  the  first  caust*,  « su|rtrnK  i , . , . . ’ • | 

ferred,  and  likewise  the  itleas  of  nccc’N.irv  .j'.  !«t  i?  i t i o -i 
so  many  mirrors,  reflect 'he  eternal  re.i'.  n-.  • f t ■ d » i 
jectively  considered,  come  under  the '.unr  at.  . V . 

an  effects  produced  by  'eM>ad  cau't  - asm  • : o.  . : ■,  t.o  i -i 
cau.se. 
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aiul  extra-mental,  within  the  scope  of  intellectual  apprehension;  they 
have  objective  reality,  and  force  themselves  on  the  intellect,  com- 
pelling^ its  assent  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  ijcrceived  in  their  self- 
evidence or  demonstration. 

Now,  what  are  these  ideas?  Arc  they  some  kind  of  real  bcinj^s, 
inhabitiiif^  an  eternal  and  infinite  space?  This  is  absurd  and  they  can- 
not be  conceived  e.xcept  as  thoughts  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  mind. 

In  thinkinj^  them  we  arc  re-thinking  the  thoughts  of  God,  They  are 

the  eternal  reasons  reflected  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  but  esjiecially 

in  intelligent  minds  h’rom  these  necessary  and  eternal  truths  we 

inter,  therefore,  the  intelligent  and  intellij^iblc  essence  of  God  in  which  Nf>ce(wnr>’ and 

they  have  their  ultimate  foundation,  I'liis  metaphysical  arp^urnent  is  Ku>rnai Truths, 

the  ajicx  and  cidmination  of  the  cosmolof,dcal,  moral,  and  in  all  its 

f(»rms  the  a jiosteriori  . r^ument  from  effects,  from  design,  from  all 

reflectitjns  of  the  divine  perfections  in  the  creation  to  the  existence 

and  nature  of  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and 

physical  oriler  of  the  universe.  It  ^ocs  beyond  every  other  line  of 

arf^ument  in  one  resjiect.  From  concrete,  contingent  facts  we  infer 

and  di  monstrate  that  Gotl  does  exist.  Wc  obtain  only  a hypothetical 

necessity  of  1 1 is  existence; since  the  world  does  really  exist  it 

must  have  a creator. 

The  arj^umenl  from  necessary  and  eternal  truths  gives  us  a glimpse 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  (jod’s  e.xistence;  it  shows  us  that  He  must 
exi>t,  that  1 lis  non-existunce  is  impossible.  W e rise  abo\e  contingent 
facts  to  a consideration  of  the  eternal  re.isoiis  in  the  intelligible  and 
intelligent  essence  of  (loil.  W’e  do  not,  indeed,  perceive  these  eternal 
reasons  immeiliately  in  Goil  as  divine  i<h*as  identical  with  his  essence. 

WT'  have  no  intuition  of  the  essence  of  Gotl.  (iod  is  to  us  inscrutable, 
ineomprehensible,  dwelling  in  light,  inaccessible.  y\s  when  the  sun  is 
below  the  horizon  we  perceive  clouds  illuminated  by  his  rays,  and 
moon  and  jilanets  shining  in  his  reflected  light,  sti  we  see  the  reflection 
of  God  in  His  works.  W’e  perceive  Him  immediately,  by  the  eternal 
reasons  which  arc  reflected  in  nature,  in  our  ttw  ii  intellect,  and  in  the 
ideas  which,  have  their  foundation  in  His  mind.  Our  mental  concepts 
of  the  ilivinc  are  analogical,  ilerived  from  created  things,  and  inade- 
quate. They  are,  notwithstaiuling,  true,  and  give  us  unerring  knowl- 
etlge  of  the  deepest  causes  of  being.  They  give  us  metaph\'sical 
certitude  that  God  is.  They  give  us  also  a knowledge  of  what  God  is, 
within  the  limits  (T  tmr  human  moile  of  cogmtion. 

All  these  juet.iphysical  concepts  of  (iod  are  summed  up  in  the 
formula  t)f  St,  Thomas:  " Ij»sum  esse  subsi>.tcns.”  Jieing  in  its  in- 
trinsic essence  subsi*»ting.  lie  is  the  being  whose  reason  of  real,  self- 
suf»si-^ting  being  is  in  llis  essence;  He  subsists,  as  being,  not  in  any 
limit.itii  n of  a particular  kind  and  mode  of  being,  but  inthewhole 
intelligible  ratio  of  being,  in  every  respect  which  is  thinkable  and 
com[>rehensil>Ic  by  the  alisolutc,  infinite  intellect.  He  is  being  in  all 
its  longilmle,  latituile,  profundity  and  plentitiuie;  He  is  being  subsist- 
ing in  pure  and  perfect  act,  without  any  mi.xture  of  potentiality  or 
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possibility  of  chancjc;  infinite,  eternal,  without  U'forc  or  after;  alnayi 
being,  never  becoming:  subsisting  in  an  al»s<.lute  |irescni,  the  novi  'o< 
eternity,  hoethius  has  expressed  this  iih  a admii.ibly:  " Tota  mhiuI 
ac  pcrfccta  possessio  vit;c  intcrnimabilis."  'I  he  total  ami  |K*rfect  po*. 
session,  all  at  once,  of  boundless  hie. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  enrich  and  complete  our  conceptions  oj  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God.  we  have  only  to  aiialy/c  the  < ornpre. 
hensive  idya  of  being  and  to  ascribe  to  (ivmI.  in  a m ii.,c  free  from 
limitations,  all  that  we  find  in  Mis  works  which  comes  under  the  gcs. 
eral  idea  of  being,  being,  good,  truth,  arc  tr.4nHcemleritai  rs^iofti 
which  imply  each  other.  They  include  a multitude  cif  im*rc  «j>€ci4c 
terms,  expressing  ever)' kintl  of  definite  com  tpt=»  nt  realitu  5 whick 
are  intelligible  and  desirable,  beauty, sj>leiuh*r,  iiian  sty,  riiof.d  excel* 
lence,  beatitude,  life,  lo\e.  greatness,  jMiwir  ami  every  kind  of  per- 
fection  are  phases  and  aspects  of  licing.  goodness  and  truth.  Sricf 
all  which  presents  an  object  of  intellectual  apprehm’^ion  to  the  nitad 
and  of  complacency  to  the  will  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  £14 
cause  must  exist  in  the  cause  in  a more  eminent  wav,  uc  mu  t pre^ 
cate  of  the  Creator  all  the  |>crfection.s  found  in  c feature  s. 

of  the  universe  represents  Iii4  immcn'it )■_  Tlie 
multifarious  beauties  of  creatures  represent  111  - s[>kndor  and  gi*»rv  ai 
t leir  archetype.  Ihc  marks  of  design  and  the  ha’^iiionn  us  urde 
which  are  visible  in  the  world  manifest  his  mit  lligcnce.  'I  he  laculue 
o intelligence  and  will  in  r.itional  creatures  show  l«»rth  in  a rm*fr  nei- 
ect  image  the  attributes  of  intellect  and  will  in  their  Author  and  ori|- 

da  ms  the  essential  excellence  ami  .anct.ty  ol  ( ,.„1.  1 1,  th.  cin, 

nLu  e\n,t ’'!r •'»  '*>' 
naiure  witness  to  His  power. 

representit'mn  infinitely  short  o(  an  adecjuate 

Ee  nmh  „1  they, eta, n cmethinK-  -hu 

nes™an7eonte^^  VUnvToS''-  I-'-"-'"'- • cha"n,.,abl.. 

have  an  imnorLrti^  •*  ^PV"**^*^*  *'”1  h»rnis  ot  created  e\t<»tci>e( 
with  the  perfection  of  the  1 ' tt'sence  which  make,  it  in<  omialrblc 
nral  beinr  „ God  "’'V  *>'““'■1  t.  lu,- 

Such  creilures  Utereh^^^^^ 

type  in  an  eminent  and*  which  exists  m ihcir  archc* 

those  qualities  whose  formVuaL^ilT  c’  ‘ncomprclu  rwiblc.  Aii4 


All  that  we  kno;-  of  God 

i m the  mrt:,„K.  ! V reason  is  summed  up  l>y  .\rii- 


totle  in  the  m.-t-  I • i’  . f*'**'"”  ' 

logically  and  ontologi'caUv  the^first  •“  C 

a transition  from  potential  into  a o *d  *‘11  that  Icccoincs  In 

comprehensive  formula  he  Ins  d I And  from  this  concise 

Aristotle  says:  -It  is  evln  n * truly  a.lm.rable  theo.hcn 

tvideni  that  act  (cncror.a.  .. 


eviilrn*  .1  a'  > wiimirariie  tlieoili 
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potency  (dunamis)  logically  and  ontologically.  A bein^  does  not 
pass  from  potency  into  act  and  become  real  except  by  the  action  of  a 
principle  already  in  act,”  (Met.  viii,  9.)  Again,  “All  that  is  pro- 
duced comes  from  a being  in  act.”  ( I)e  Anim.  iii,  7.) 

“There  is  a being  wliich  moves  witliout  being  moved,  which  is 
eternal,  is  substance,  is  act.  * * * The  immovable  mover  is 
necessary  being,  that  is,  being  which  absolutely  is,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise.  This  nature,  therefore,  is  the  principle  from  which  heaven 
( meatting  by  this  term  immortal  spirits  who  are  the  nearest  to  God) 
ami  nature  depend.  Beatitude  is  his  very  act.  * * * Contempla- 

tion is  of  all  things  the  most  delightful  and  e.xcellent,  and  (iod  enjoys 
it  always,  by  the  intellection  of  the  most  e.xcellent  good,  in  which 
intelligence  and  the  intelligible  are  identical.  God  is  life,  for  the  act 
of  intelligence  is  life  and  (jod  is  this  very  act.  ICssential  act  is  the 
life  of  God,  perfect  and  eternal  life.  Therefore  we  name  Ciod  a perfect 
ami  eternal  living  being,  in  such  a way  that  life  is  unintorruj)ted; 
eternal  tluration  behiiigs  to  (K)tl,  and  indeed  it  is  this  which  is  (iod.” 
(Met.  xi.,  7. ) I have  liere  condensed  a long  passage  from  Aristotle 
and  inverti-d  the  orde  r of  some  sentences,  but  I have  given  a verbally 
exact  statement  (»f  his  doctrine. 

I will  add  a few  sentences  from  I’lotinus,  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  Xeo-l'latonic  school.  “Just  as  the  sight  of  the  heavens  and  the 
brilliant  stars  causes  us  to  look  iur  and  to  form  an  idea  of  their  author, 
so  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligible  world  and  the  admiration 
which  it  inspires  lead  us  t«)  look  for  its  father.  Wdio  is  the  one,  we 
exclaim,  who  has  gi\fn  e.xistence  to  the  intelligible  world. ^ Where 
atul  how  has  he  begotten  such  a child,  intelligence,  this  son  so  beau- 
tiful.^ The  supreme  intelligence  must  necessarily  contain  the  universal 
archetyj)e,  and  be  itself  that  intelligible  world  of  which  Plato  dis- 
courses.” ( Bnnead  iii.  L viii.  10  v.  9.)  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  l)oth 
|»lacc<l  in  the  clearest  light  the  relation  of  intelligent,  immortal  spirits 
to  (iod  as  their  final  cause,  and  together  with  this  highest  relation  the 
subordinate  relation  of  all  the  inferior  parts  of  the  universe.  Assimi- 
lation to  God,  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  (»od,  communication  in 
the  beatitude  which  (loil  po.ssesses  in  llimself,  is  the  true  reason  of 
being,  the  true  and  ultimate  end  of  intellectual  natures. 

In  these  two  great  sages  rational  philosophy  culminated.  Clem- 
ent. of  Alexandria,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a prcjiaration  furnished 
by  divine  Providence  to  the  heathen  worhl  for  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. Whatever  controversies  there  may  be  cajneerning  their  explicit 
teachings  in  reganl  to  the  relations  between  (jod  and  the  world,  their 
principles  and  premises  contain  implicitly  and  virtually  a sublime  nat- 
ural theology.  St.  Thomas  has  corrected,  completed  anti  developed 
this  theology  with  a genius  ctjual  to  theirs,  and  with  the  advantage  of 
a higher  illumination. 

It  is  the  highest  achievement  of  human  reason  to  bring  the  intel- 
lect to  a knowledge  of  God  as  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  world. 
The  denial  of  this  philosophy  throws  all  things  into  night  and  chaos. 
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ruled  over  by  blind  chance  or  fate.  I’hilosophy,  however,  by  itjeif 
does  not  suffice  to  give  to  mankind  that  religion  the  excellence  and 
necessity  of  which  it  so  brilliantly  manifests.  Its  last  lesson  isthe 
need  of  a divine  revelation,  a divine  religion,  to  lexid  men  to  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the  attainment  of  their  true  dcst  nv 
as  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  A true  and  practiral  philosorthcr 
will  follow,  therefore,  the  example  of  Justin  Martyr;  in  his  love  of  ind 
search  for  the  highest  wisdom  he  will  seek  for  the  genuine  rclipon 
revealed  by  God,  and  when  found  he  will  receive  it  w ith  his  whole 
mind  and  will. 


Valley  of  Jehosaphat. 


Jhe  Argument  for  the  Divine  Being. 

Paper  by  HON.  W.  T.  HARRIS.  United  Siatea  Commitaioaer  of  EducatKM. 


HE  first  thinker  who  iliscoycrcd  an  adequtte  ■ 
proof  of  the  existence  of  (lod  w an  IMato.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  thinkinj*  t»ut  the  ncccsstr) 
conditions  of  indcficndent  l^cln|».  or,  in  other 
woTdN.the  form  of  any  w holcur  totality  of  being 
l)c|>cndent  beinj*  imjdics  somethinu  elx 
than  itself  as  that  on  which  it  de|iemK.  h 
cannot  be  said  to  derive  its  Itcinjj  from  another 
dcjiendcnt  or  dcrivativclicinjj,  because  that  has 
no  being  of  its  «)un  to  Irml  it.  A wh«*lc  series 
of  connected  dctH'ndent  l*eings  must  derive 
their  origin  and  present  subsistence  from  as 
independent  being  that  is  to  s.iy  fnrni  whal 
exists  in  and  through  itself  and  itii|>arts  itshc' 
ing  to  others  or  dcrivetl  In  mgs  lienee  the 
independent  being,  which  is  prcsup{>osed  by  the  de|jendcnt  t>c-ing,  b 
creative  and  active  jn  the  sense  that  it  is  self*dctcrmincd  and  deter* ■ 
mine.s  others.  ‘ 

Plato  in  most  pa-ssages  calls  this  presupposed  indciicndenl  bring 
by  the  word  idea  ex  SOS  or  idea.  He  is  sure  that  there  arc  as  many 
ideas  as  there  are  total  beings  in  the  universe,  lie  reasons  that  there 
kind.s  of  motion  — that  which  is  derived  from  stunr  other  mover 
and  that  which  is  derived  from  self;  thus  the  s<|f-nioved  and  the 
moved-through-others  includes  all  kinds  of  beingn.  Hut  the  moved- 
rough-others  presupposes  the  self-moved  as  the  sourer  of  its  own 
nio  ion.  Hence  the  explanation  or  all  that  exists  or  tiiiivcs  mu*t  be 
sought  and  found  in  the  self-moved.  (Tenth  U»ok  of  1‘latos  laws.) 

In  h,s  dialoRuc  named  "The  he  arcuc.  that  ..tea.  of  .ade- 

ratiSwnS  ^ 'I'mk'ne  « 

. . den.T!l'fn??.'n‘*'*'“'7^'  thjt  there  mu.l  l.c  in.lepen- 

rofe  amt  aUn  S'.h  ^7'  ” '*>"1!  >■»  the  loun.tati..n  ..(  |.h.l.««ph|r 

MdThroiow.  there  may  be  a worl.i  ot  lieiHrivIcnl 

aU  Tthem^e?.^  ’ .‘‘T"'*"  >"'»'>''  »n<l  nx  one  of  then  not 

all  of  them  depend  on  an  mciependent  beinR,  and  at  once  ph.loaophl 
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is  made  impossible  and  tlieolo^y  deprived  of  its  subject  matter.  Hut 
such  admission  would  destroy  thouj^ht  itself. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  considering  where  it  would 
lead,  that  all  e.xistent  beings  arc  dependent;  that  no  one  possesses 
any  other  being  than  derived  being.  Then  it  follows  that  each  one 
borrows  its  being  from  others  that  do  not  have  any  being  to  lend. 
Kach  and  all  are  dej)endcnt  ami  must  first  obtain  being  from  another 
before  they  can  lend  it.  If  it  is  said  that  the  scries  of  dependent 
beings  is  such  that  the  last  depends  upon  the  first  again,  so  that  there 
is  a circle  of  dependent  beings,  then  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
whole  circle  is  independent,  and  from  this  strange  result  follows  that 
the  independence  of  the  whole  circle  of  being  is  something  transcend- 
ent—a  negative  unity  creating  ami  then  annulling  again  the  particu- 
lar being.s  forming  the  members  of  the  scries. 

This  theory  is  illustrated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
fftrees.  The  action  of  force  number  one  gives  rise  to  force  number 
two,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Hut  this  implies  that  the  last  of  the  series 
gives  rise  to  the  first  one  of  the  series,  and  the  whole  becomes  a self- 
determined  totality  or  indejicmlent  being.  Moreover,  the  persistent 
force  is  necessarily  different  frotn  a!iy  one  of  the  series  it  is  riot  heat 
nor  light  nor  electricity  nor  gravitation,  nor  any  other  of  the  scries, 
luit  the  common  ground  of  all,  and  hence  not  particularized  like  any 
one  of  them.  It  is  the  general  force  whose  office  it  is  to  energize  and 
jiroiluce  the  series  originating  one  force  and  annulling  it  again  by 
causing  it  to  pass  intt)  another.  Thus  the  jiersistent  force  is  not  one 
of  the  .series  but  transcends  all  of  the  particular  forces  - they  are  de- 
rivative; it  is  origin. d,  independent  ami  transcendent..  It  demands  as 
the  next  step  of  explanation  the  exhibition  of  the  necessity  of  its 
prtjduction  of  just  this  series  of  particular  forces  as  involved  in  the 
n.iturc  ot  the  self-determined  or  absolute  force  It  involves,  too,  the 
necessary  conclusion  that  a self-determined  force  which  originates  all 
of  its  special  determinations  and  cancels  them  all  is  a pure  Ego  or 
self-hood. 

I*\>r  consciousness  is  the  name  given  by  us  to  that  kind  of  being 
which  can  annul  all  of  its  dctcrmiiritions.  For  it  can  annul  all  ob- 
jective determination  and  have  left  only  its  own  negative  might  while 
it  descends  creatively  to  particular  thoughts,  volititins  or  feelings.  It 
can  droj)  them  instantly  by  turning  its  gaze  upon  its  pure  self  as  the 
creator  of  those  determinations.  This  turn  upon  itself  is  accomplished 
by  filling  its  objective  field  with  negation  or  annulment — this  is  its 
own  act  and  in  it  realizes  it',  personal  identity  and  its  personal  tran- 
scendence of  limitations. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  forces  pre- 
supposes a personality  creating  and  transcending  the  scries  of  forces 
correlated.  If  the  mind  umlertakes  to  suppose  a total  of  dependent 
or  derivative  beings,  it  ends  by  reaching  an  independent,  sclf-deter- 
mineil  being  which,  as  jiurc  subject,  transcends  its  determinations  as 
object  and  is  therefore  an  Ego  or  [jerson. 

Again,  the  insight  which  established  this  doctrine  of  independent 
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beings  or  Platonic  "ideas”  is  not  fully  satisfied  when  it  traces  depend- 
ent  or  derivative  motion  back  to  any  intelligent  being  as  its  *ourcc; 
there  is  a further  step  possible,  namely,  troin  a world  of  many  ideasto 
an  absolute  iilea  as  Ine  divine  author  of  all. 

For  time  and  Sjiacc  arc  of  such  a nature  that  all  Ijcing-  contaiacd 
by  them,  namely,  all  extended  and  sueccssivc  l>cings,  arc  in  nreex^ar)' 
mutual  dependence  and  hence  in  one  unity.  I his  unity  of  drjx-ndcnt 
beings  in  time  and  space  demands  a one  tran'^t  rndent  Ik  iii^'  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  the  idea  of  ideas  the  iloctrinc  id  a divine  In-ing,  who 
is  rational  and  personal  and  who  creates  U-irigs  in  tune  and  ••pace  in 
order  to  share  his  fullness  of  being  with  a w»)rld  of  erratnj  beings— 
created  for  the  special  purpose  of  sharing  his  lilcs<<*<Incss. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  supreme  goodness,  and  I’l.ito  comci  'jpon 
it  as  the  highest  thought  of  his  system.  In  the  ri!na*us  he 
the  absolute  as  l>eing  without  envy,  and  therefore  as  making  the  •orld 
as  another  blessed  God. 

In  this  Platonic  system  of  thought  we  have  the  first  authentic  sur- 
vey of  human  reason.  Human  rca'uii  h.\>  two  orders  id  know  ;r.g— one 
the  knowing  of  dependent  beings  and  the  other  the  knowing  of  ledc- 
pendent  beings,  the  first  is  the  order  »d  knowing  the  s.,  risr>,  the  sec- 
ond the  order  of  knowing  by  logical  presupposition.  1 know  bvsev 
ing,  hearing,  ta.sting,  touching  thing--  and  events  I knowr  I. v --ting 
what  these  things  and  events  logically  imply  or  pr'MjpjM.-.e  tij.ii  there 
IS  a great  first  cause,  a personal  reason  who  {cvc.ils  .1  gr.u.  ii»u-  ^-...-posc 
by  creating  finite  livings  in  time  and  spa«  c. 

This  must  tie,  or  else  human  reason  H ,it  fault  in  its  very  f -unda- 
tions.  This  must  Ik  so  or  else  it  must  lie  that  (here  is  dcjicndcnt 
eing  which  has  nothing  to  depend  on.  Human  reason  then,  we  .may 
say  rom  this  insight  of  Plato,  rests  U|K)n  this  know  led;, of  .r  i:,..  end- 
en  a emg  a being  that  transcends  all  dctcrniiaations  of  > xtcntand 
succes-mon  such  as  ap{Krtain  to  siacc  ami  time,  and  th  irforc.tlut 
f ^P'lce.  This  Iran'cendcnt  Ik  otg  is  perfect 
imnerffr^  K beings  in  lime  and  spare  arc  furlial  or 

beint?  oartiiYlv^'*  *r  'V  being  embryonic  or  unrlcvcloped, 

being  partially  realized  and  partially  iM>tcntial. 

monv  system  of  Aristotle  can  l*c  undcrstoosl  in  itshar- 

sunnose  a fir  t derive  motion  from  other  pro 

self-moved  as  annl'c*^  ‘^•»»'eful  to  eschew  the  fir-*t  c.xpri  'sion 

but  He  is  thv  to  the  prime  mover.  (».>d  is  liirnnclf  unmoveti. 

thoui^ht  of  Plato^'^^  motion  in  others.  This  was  *loubtIcss  the  trir 

folds  his  doctriife  'even)  Ari-tollcu»- 

w hose  activity  is  min- Ln  proup|Hise  a divine  being 

school  men  call  jle  alone  is  iKHectly  rcalo^e-?  the 

potential,  not  liavinfr  full  ^ ‘tet  -all  other  licing  is  jartly 

of  the  divine  cxistenrp  |>crfcction.  Ari-totlc  s proof 

existence  ,s  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  I*Uto-« 
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ascent  from  the  dependent  being  by  the  discovery  of  presuppositions 
‘o  the  perfect  being  who  presupposes  notliing  else  than  the  identifi- 
alion  of  the  perfect  or  dependent  being  with  thinking,  personal,  will- 
ing being. 

This  concept  of  the  divine  being  is  wholly  positive  as  far  as  it  goes 
and  nothing  of  it  needs  to  l)c  witlulrawn  after  further  philosophic 
rellection  has  discussed  anew  the  logical  presuppositions.  More  pre- 
suj)positions  may  be  discovered — new  distinctions  tliscerned  where 
none  were  perceived  before — but  those  additions  only  make  more  cer- 
tain the  fundamental  theory  explained  first  by  Plato  and  subsequently 
l)y  Aristotle  This  maybeseen  by  a glanceat  the  theory  of  Christianity, 
which  unfolds  itself  in  the  inimls  of  great  thinkers  of  the  first  six  cent- 
uries of  our  era.  The  object  of  Christian  theologians  was  to  give  unity 
an<l  system  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the  divine-human  nature  of  God 
taught  by  Christ.  They  discovered,  one  by  one,  the  logical  presuppo- 
sitions and  announced  them  in  the  creed. 

The  Greeks  liail  seen  the  idea  of  the  Logos  or  eternally  begotten 
son,  the  word  that  was  in  the  beginning  and  through  which  created  be- 
ings arose  in  time  atul  space.  Hut  how  the  finite  and  imperfect  arose 
from  the  infinite  and  perfect  the  Greek  did  not  understand  so  well  as 
the  Cliristian. 

riic  Hindu  had  given  up  the  solution  altogether  and  denied  the 
problem  itself.  The  perfect  cannot  be  conceived  as  making  the  imjier- 
feet  it  is  too  absurd  to  think  that  a good  being  should  make  a bad 
being.  Only  Hrahman  the  absolute  exists  and  all  else  is  illusion — it 
IS  Ma\  a. 

Ilow  tlic  illusion  can  exist  is  too  much  to  explain.  The  Hindu 
has  only  postponed  the  problem,  and  not  set  it  asitle.  His  philosophy 
remains  in  that  contradiction.  The  finite,  including  Hrahma  him- 
self, who  philosophizes,  is  an  illusion.  An  illusion  recognizes  itself  as 
an  illusion  — an  illusion  knows  true  being  and  discriminates  itself 
f'^om  false  being.  .Such  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  .Sankhya 
philostjphy,  aiul  the  Sankhya  is  the  fundamental  type  of  all  Hindu 
thought. 

'Ihe  Greek  escapes  from  this  contradiction.  He  sees  that  the 
absolute  cannot  be  empt\’,  indeterminate,  pure  being  devoid  of  all 
attributes,  without  consciousness.  Plato  and  Aristotle  see  that  the 
ab.solute  must  be  pure  form  that  is  to  say,  an  activity  which  giv'es 
form  to  itself-  a self-det<*rmined  facing  with  subject  aiul  object  the 
same,  hence  a self-know  ing  and  self-w  illed  being.  Hence  the  absolute 
cannot  be  an  abstract  unity  like  Hrahma.  but  must  be  a self-deter- 
mined or  a unity  that  gives  rise  to  duality  w ithin  itself  and  recovers 
its  unity  and  restores  it  by  recognizing  itself  in  its  object. 

The  absolute  as  subject  is  the  first  — the  absolute  as  t»bject  is  the 
second  It  is  Logos.  God’s  object  must  exist  for  all  eternity,  because 
He  is  always  a person  and  conscious.  Hut  it  is  very  important  to 
recognize  that  the  Logos,  Goil’s  object, is  Himself,  and  hence  equal  to 
Himself,  and  also  self-conscious.  It  is  not  the  world  in  time  and 
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To  hold  that  God  thinks  Himself  as  the  uorUl  is  panthcisa> 


space.  - 

pantheism  of  the  left  uin^:  of  llef^clians. 
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To  say  that  Gotl  thinks  Himself  as  the  world  is  to  say  that  ih 
discovers  in  Himself  finite  and  |Krri>hahle  forms,  and  ihert  forc  males 
them  objective.  The  schixjlmen  say  truly  that  in  God  intcllrrt  md 
will  arc  one.  This  means  that  in  Gotl  his  thinking  makes  ob|t<inflv 
exi.stcnt  what  it  thinks.  Plato  saw  clearly  that  the  I.o^os  is  j>crftvt  wd 
not  a world  of  chanjje  and  decay.  1 Ic  couhl  not  explain  how  the  world 
of  change  and  decay  is  derivc<l  except  from  the  g»x»dnc*»s  of  the  divne 
being  who  imjiarts  gratuitously  of  his  fullness  of  l>cing  to  a series  of 
creatures  w ho  lune  being  only  in  part. 

Hut  the  Christian  thinking  add'*  two  new  itle.is  to  the  two  ainady 
found  by  Plato.  It  adds  to  the  dome  hr^t  and  the  set  >>ftd  (the 
Logos),  also  a divine  third,  the  holy  spirit. and  a fourth  not  dnme  but 
the  process  of  the  third  —calling  it  the  pr«K’es^io.  I his  i«lea  of  pft,.  ..y. 
explains  the  existence  of  a world  of  finite  Inring'.  f«»r  it  Cij’Mum 
evolution,  development  or  derivation.  .And  evolution  impli*  - the 
exisUmce  of  ilcgrccs  of  less  and  more  |>erfection  of  growth.  I he  pro- 
cession thus  must  l)c  in  time,  hut  the  time  process  mu**t  have  ri.  rnally 

gone  on  because  the  third  has  eternally  proceeded  and  U . n 
ceeding.  * 

The  thought  underneath  thi**  thcoiy  is  evidently  that  the  V-  .nd 
in  knowing  Himself  or  in  lieing  consciou'*. 
imsclf  in  two  phases -first,  as  completely  gcner.itetl  or  iKrlt.?.  uul 
Jlfr  «^,.n.lly.  Me  kn..«>  lliniM-lt  L t.  • Mo 

111.,  >i|' eternal  ori^'in.  In  thinking  of  M»  ori,;in  or  i^F  Inm 

tlfnino  aV\|  » complete  »otl<l  of  r,.,lul...n  r in- 

coSm  .'‘'Cf'''  of  development  r.r  .nd 

the  invisible "huid[.”  “ .*'<■•  tmv  uj,to 

of  tl^'Kirst'nf’^n''-*''  derivation  is  alv>a  recoi;nilion  on  t hr  i an 
on  but  hv  t^.„  j;  ”*  n’*^'  the  Secon.f  it  not  n,; 

and  tl  e U riurs?'"?"-' >'•' I'""'  "‘r  lb— r h,r,t 

ond  i tr,ntaite'r  Ka'th:;^!!'^^' "si’'  ‘'■‘1 

love  is  the  procession  of  the  ll.d)  spin"  ' ’ ■*"  ‘ 

tion  in  time  and  **^'”**V*  d is  the  erra- 

ing  into  .self-activ^ity  ami  "al."ftclf  mijicrfck  t licings  dcvrlop- 

fnmiiir  ^ a‘ti\c  orgam/itig  institution^  'he 
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doctrine  of  thJt^  who  has  rev  rail'd  thi* 


:trineof  the  third  o-r  ’ 

kes  possible  all  ins^titutiond^"  |»crv»n  - the  spirit  who 

scends  them  all  as  the  ocrfcct  ‘n  the  world  an.l  who  tram 

develop  it  and  complete  it  •energizes  in  the  im|H-rfrct  to 

the  Christian  thought  as  exp 
■xplains  fully  the  relations  ol 


‘he  holy  trinityf  expbhisTrthe?^^  “'e  “J 
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beinj^s  and  makes  clear  in  what  w'ay  the  goodness  or  grace  of  God 
makes  the  world  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  taught. 

The  world  is  a manifestation  of  divine  grace — a spectacle  of  the 
evolution  or  becoming  of  individual  existence  in  all  phases,  inorganic 
and  organic.  Individuality  begins  to  appear  even  in  specific  gravity 
and  in  ascending  degrees  in  cohesion  and  crystallization.  In  the  plant 
it  is  unmistakable.  In  the  animal  it  begins  to  feel  and  perceive  itself. 
In  man  it  arri\’es  at  self-consciousness  and  moral  action  and  recog 
nizes  its  own  place  in  the  universe. 

God,  being  without  envy,  does  not  grudge  any  good;  Me  accord- 
ingly turns,  as  Rothe  says,  the  emptiness  of  non-being  into  a reflection 
of  Himself  and  makes  it  everywhere  a spectacle  of  llis  grace. 

Of  the  famous  pro(ifs  of  divine  existence,  St.  Anselm’s  holds  the 
first  jilace.  Hut  St.  Anselm’s  jiroof  cannot  be  understood  without  re- 
curring to  the  insight  of  Plato.  In  his  Proslogium  St.  Anselm  finds 
that  there  is  but  one  thought  which  underlies  all  others;  > le  thought 
universally  presupposed,  and  this  he  describes  as  the  thought  of  that 
than  which  there  can  be  nothing  greater — “Id  quo  nihil  major  cogi- 
tare  potest.”  This  assuredly  is  Plato’s  thought  of  the  totality.  P'very- 
thing  not  a total  is  less  than  the  totality.  Hut  the  totality  is  the 
greatest  jiossible  being. 

The  essential  thing  to  notice,  however,  is  that  St.  Anselm  per- 
ceives th.it  this  one  thought  is  objectively  valid  and  not  a mere  sub- 
jective notion  of  the  thinker.  No  thinker  can  doubt  that  there  is  a 
totality’  he  can  be  perfectly’  sure  that  the  plus  the  not-me  includes  all 
that  there  is.  Gaunillo,  in  the  lifetime  of  .St.  Anselm,  and  Kant, in  re- 
cent times, have  tried  to  refute  the  argument  by  alleging  the  general 
proposition — the  conception  of  a thing  does  not  imply  its  corre- 
sj)onding  existence.  The  proj)osition  is  true,  except  in  the  case  of  this 
one  ontological  thought  of  the  totality’  of  the  thoughts  that  can  be  log- 
ically’ deduced  from  it.  The  second  order  of  knowing,  by'’  presump- 
tions, implies  an  existence  corresponding  to  each  concept.  St.  Anselm 
knew  that  the  person  who  deniecl  the  objective  validity  of  this  idea  of 
the  totality’  must  presuj)pose  its  truth  right  in  the  very  act  of  denydng 
it.  If  there  be  an  Kgo  that  thinks,  even  if  it  be  the  I^go  of  a fool 
(insipiens),  who  says  in  his  heart,  “there  is  no  God,”  it  must  be  cer- 
tain that  its  self  plus  its  not-sclf  makes  a totality’,  and  that  this  totality 
surely’  exists.  The  existence  of  his  Kgo  is  or  may  be  contingent,  but 
the  tot.ility’  is  certainly’  not  contingent  but  necessary’.  This  is  an  onto- 
logical necessity  and  the  basis  of  all  further  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ical thoughts. 

St,  .\nselm  docs  not,  it  is  true,  follow  out  this  thought  to  its  con- 
templation in  his  Proslogium  nor  in  his  Monologium.  He  leaves  it 
there  with  the  idea  of  a necessary  being  who  is  supreme  and  perfect 
because  he  contains  the  fullness  of  being. 

He  undoubtedly'  saw  the  further  implication,  namely',  that  the 
totality  is  an  independent  being  and  self-existent  because  it  is  self- 
.ictive  He  saw  this  so  clearly'  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
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stop  and  unfold  it.  Hut  he  did  speak  of  it  as  a nrre-sary  cxiMcn-e 
contrasted  with  a conliiiKcnt  existence.  ••Kycr>'"hcrc  eUc  bcsids 
God,”  he  says,  "can  be  conceived  not  to  exist." 

Descartes,  in  his  Third  Meditation,  has  retx-ated  with  some  m<>d- 
fication  the  demonstration  of  St.  Ans,  Im.  He  holds,  in  substance.  tKt 
the  idea  of  a perfect  beinj;  is  not  subjective,  but  objective;  uc  scensit 
he  is  dealing;  with  the  necessary  objectivity  ot  the  i<lea  of  totality.  Tic 
expression  "perfect  bein^i"  is  entirely  im  uiulerstood  by  mo-4 
in  the  histor>'  of  philosophy;  it  must  l>e  t.ik-  n t>;ily  in  the  -rtwr  uf  n- 
dependent  bcinjj — bcinj;  for  itself — bein^  tli.it  c.in  l»c  wh.it  it  ■.  »iti- 
out  support  from  another  - hence  p«Tlcetly  If  detcrmirird  l>r!rv|. 
The  expression  "perfect”  points  directly  t > .\ri'>tot'e's  in\t  utt  d o rj, 
entelechy,  whose  literal  incanin};  i>  the  havin/  of  jw  tft  t iu»n  it  If  Tic 
word  is  invented  to  express  the  thought  of  the  indcj>endcnt  preso- 
posed  by  dependent  bcinj;. 

Perfect  bcin^,  as  Aristotle  teaches, IS  pure  cncfi^y,  all  ••f  lo-  p-  ia- 
tialities  are  realized;  hence  it  i>  not  Mibject  to  hanor  n*  r i*  it  f i c 
or  recipient  of  anything  from  without  it  i-.  j><.r  • f.iim,  < r nth'  f cf- 
formativc.  Read  in  the  light  of  Plato’s  ub  .i  ami  .'\ri>.lotle‘-  otr-r  ly, 
St.  Anselm  and  Descartes’  proofs  arc  cb  ar  and  intclli cibji-,  a*  ! ar  ut 
touched  by  Kant's  criticism.  In  his  philosopdiy  of  rcli^uin  . 1 t c* 

wrhere,  Hegel  has  pointed  out  the  '•'•urcc  of  Kant’ii  ^lI^apOf■  ’ > • •(!. 
Gaunillo  instanced  thcislaml  Atlantic  a*,  a cot:  t pti»>n  v-hun  d».tN  lot 
imply  a corresponding  reality.  Kant  inst.in>  i d .i  hundred  dc  '.irs  j a 
conception  which  did  not  imply  a corr'*'|i  r.  I::  ' r*  ility  in  he  p • k"!. 
But  neither  the  island  Atlantis,  norarn  '»ther  l^..lntl,  neither  a h.-n ’ .d 
dollars  in  short,  no  finite  dcjiendent  iM-ing  i%  at  all  a rtic  » vary  ig, 
and  hence  cannot  be  deduced  from  its  c-  nrept.  Hut  ta  h .i  d c .^ry 
contingent  being  prc-supjMjscs  the  cxintcrue  of  an  mde pei.drut  f>  ng 
-a  self-determined  bcing-an  afnolute  divine  rea>..n. 

„ .1  P^’p'cd  the  depth  of  his  thought  b\  .itKancmg  a ffw 

of  Christ  « a sat, Stan, .,n.  „„t  ..f  tl.c  < !a„r.b.;  te 

dev,l,butasthe,sat,sfactionofthecla,n,so((,...l  . i.,r  \l- 

Ir, T'  fu  "d  'P"  'o"  •"  'fr..sl,.sr..  ,n  ar  .tn 

ment  Krf^'  h,sthinkint;  ,n  this  new  thvu'y..t  at",c* 

make  clear*?  **il  **^  to  understand  it  philoMipht,  .ills-,  the  thinker  mist 
ro?mso  .K'ical  necessity  f..r  the  exclusion  nfall 

reason  who  Irnn  being  from  the  thougiil  of  ihcdi^nc 

tTrnul  it  W think  .u,  .nMxrfcct.ot  is 

This  louical'  * thought  of  an  inijK-rfctt  lK-ing  annuls  it. 

idea  of  justice  corresponds  to  the  {H)litu.d  dctinitii>n  of  he 

what  it  lack^s"^*^\H^i^t  dues;  u comjilclrs  it  by  adding  t)  it 

destroy  iutndividual.tv  it  I.fcks  and  n.u 

with  the  imoerfert*  h .^n  '*  •*  justice  instead  of  grate.  <»ra<  e iKars 

self-determination,  p'  ^"^‘1  it  completes  itself  by  its  own  at -of 
sinners,  may  have  this  field  ^hat  a world  of  im|>erfct  t lieiigs. 

y this  field  of  probation,  a perfect  l>cing  must  leaf 
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theit  imperfection.  The  divine  Logos  must  harbor  in  His  thought  all 
the  stages  of  genesis  or  becoming,  and  thereby  endowed  beings  in  a 
finite  world  with  reality  and  self-existence.  Thus  the  conception  of 
St.  Anselm  was  a deep  and  true  insight. 

The  older  view  of  Christ’s  atonement  as  a ransom  paid  to  Satan  is 
not  so  irrational  as  it  seems,  if  we  divest  it  of  the  personification  which 
figures  the  negative  as  a co-ordinate  person  with  God.  God  only  is 
alisolute  person.  His  pure  not-me  is  chaos,  but  not  a personal  devil. 
I n order  that  (lod’s  grace  shall  have  the  highest  possible  manifesta- 
tion, He  turns  His  not-me  into  a reflection  of  Himself  by  making  it  a 
series  of  ascending  stages  out  of  tlejjcndence  and  nonentity  into  inde- 
pendence and  personal  individuality.  Hut  the  process  of  reflection  by 
creation  in  time  and  space  involves  God’s  tenderness  and  long  suffer- 
ing; it  involves  a real  sacrifice  in  the  Divine  Being,  for  He  must  hold 
and  sustain  in  existence  by  1 1 is  creative  thought  the  various  stages  of 
organic  beings — jilants  and  animals  are  mere  caricatures  of  the  divine 
— then  it  must  supjiort  and  nourish  humanity  in  its  wickedness  and 
sin  a deejier  alienation  than  even  that  of  minerals,  jilants  and  animals, 
because  it  is  a willful  alienation  of  a higher  order  of  beings. 

Self-sacrificing  love  is,  therefore,  the  concept  of  the  atonement;  it 
is,  in  fact,  the  true  concept  of  the  divine  gift  of  being  of  finite  things; 
it  is  not  merely  religion,  it  is  philosophy  or  necessary  truth.  But  it  is 
very  important  so  to  conceive  nature  as  not  to  attach  it  to  the  idea  of 
God  by  them  in  Himself;  such  an  idea  is  pantheism.  Nature  does  not 
form  a person  of  the  'I'rinity.  It  is  not  the  Logos,  as  supposed  by  the 
left  wing  of  the  Hegelian.s.  ,\nd  yet  on  the  other  hand  nature  is  not 
an  accident  in  God's  purposes  as  conceived  by  theologians,  who  react 
too  far  from  the  pantheistic  view.  Nature  is  eternal,  but  not  self-ex 
istent.  it  i.'t  the  procession  of  the  Holy  .Spirit  and  arises  in  the  double 
thought  of  the  I'irst  Person  and  the  Logos,  or  the  timeless  generation 
which  is  logically  involved  in  the  fact  of  God’s  consciousness  of  Him- 
self as  eternal  reason. 

The  thought  of  (xod  is  a regressive  thought — it  is  an  ascent  from 
the  dependent  to  that  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  called  dialectical  by 
Plato  in  the  sixth  Ihiok  of  the  Rej  ublic.  “The  Dialectic  Method,” 
.says  he,  “ascends  from  what  lias  a mere  contingent  or  hypothetic 
existence  to  the  first  principle  by  proving  the  insufficiency  of  all  except 
the  first  principle.” 

This  is  the  second  order  of  knowing — the  discovery  of  the  onto- 
logical presuppositions.  Fhc  fir>t  order  of  knowing  sees  things  and 
events  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  the  second  order  of  knowing  secs  the 
first  cause.  The  fir>t  order  of  knowing  attains  to  a knowledge  of  the 
perishable,  the  second  order  attains  to  the  imperishable.  The  idea  of 
God  is,  as  Kant  has  e.xplaincd,  the  supreme  directive  or  regulative  idea 
in  the  mind.  It  is,  moreover,  as  Plato  and  St.  Anselm  saw,  the  most 
certain  of  all  our  ideas,  the  light  in  all  our  seeing. 


Nature  not 
Self.Jixiatent. 
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me  cvklcnccs  for  the  existence  of  God  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads,  f'drst  of  all  there 
is  what  1 will  designate  the  rationality  of  the 
world.  Umler  this  liead,  of  course,  comes  the 
old  argument  from  design.  It  is  often  sup- 
posed that  the  ar^^ument  frimi  design  has  been 
exploded.  " Nowatlays,”  says  Comte,  “the 
heavens  tlcclarc  no  other  glory  than  that  of 
Hipparchus,  Ncwtt)n,  Kepler  and  the  rest  who 
have  found  out  the  laws  of  their  sequence. 
Our  power  of  foreseeing  phenomena  and  our 
power  of  controlling  them  de.stroy  the  belief 
that  they  arc  governed  by  changeable  wills.” 
(Juite  so.  Itut  such  a belief  the  belief,  viz., 
that  phenomena  were  governed  by  change- 
able wills — couUl  not  be  entertained  by  any 
philosophical  iheist.  A really  irregular  phenomenon,  as  Mr.  Fiske 
li.is  said,  uouhl  be  a manife  station  ol  sheer  diabolism.  Philosophical 
theism  l)elief  in  a being  ileservedly  eallctl  (lod— could  not  be  estab- 
lishetl  until  after  the  uniformity  of  nature  had  been  discovered.  W e 
must  cease  to  believe  in  many  changeable  wills  before  we  can  begin 
t<j  believe  in  one  that  is  unchangeable.  W^e  must  cease  to  believe  in 
a finite  Gotl,  outside  of  nature,  who  capriciously  interferes  with  her 
phenomena,  before  \^e  can  begin  to  believe  in  an  infinite  God,  immi- 
nent in  nature,  of  whom  mind  and  will  and  all  natural  phenomena  are 
the  various  but  never  varying  e.xprc.ssions.  Though  the  regularity  of 
nature  is  not  cn»>ugh  by  itself  to  prove  the  cxi.stencc  of  God,  the  irreg- 
ularity’ «»f  nature  wouhl  be  amply'  sufficient  to  disprove  it.  The 
uniformity  of  nature,  which,  by  a curious  observation  of  the  logical 
faculties,  has  been  use<l  as  an  atheistic  argument,  is  actually’  the  first 
step  in  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  Ciod.  The  purjioscs  of  a reason- 
able being,  just  in  proportion  to  his  reasonableness,  will  be  steadfast 
and  immovable.  Ami  in  (iod  there  is  no  change,  neither  shadow’  of 
lurning  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever. 


Basis  for  B«» 
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There  is  another  scientific  tliKtrin* . viz  . the  «loetnnr  tif  cvoluin 
which  is  often  supposed  to  he  incitnpatihle  with  the  arp-  ment  (• 
design.  Hut  it  seems  to  rnc  that  the  discovery  of  the  f.i-,t  of  evo!u-°"' 
was  an  important  step  in  the  proof  of  the  di\inc  exi  .ten*  t 1 
has  not  disproved  adaptation;  it  has  merely  disproved  one  parti^'‘ 
kind  of  adaptation,  the  adaptation,  vi/  , of  a ho'in.in  .irt  ( ■ c In  th^ 
time  of  Palcy  God  was  regarded  as  a great  Mccl  ain.  mn.  tJl 

a capital  M,  it  is  true,  hut  cmiiloying  mean'  ami  incth..ds  forth, 
accomplishment  of  llis  purjKisc^  more  or  Ions  similar  t..  thovcwiifh 
would  be  used  by  a human  workman.  It  was  believed  tliat 
species,  every  organism  and  cver>-  jiart  ol  e\,rv  or^^Miiisrn  h beS 
mduidually  adapted  by  the  Creator  lor  the  a, . i.niplr- !ui>-nt  ol 
mte  end,  just  as  ever>*  jv.rtion  of  a watch  .s  t)u  r'^ult  of  a 
act  o contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  watchm.ikt  i I “i. 

olution,  a doc.rine  which  mav  now  U-  cn-idt  rtd  Mjct.rillv 

eLrvoloiv  Tl'*  I ■ k'  .i«i 

species  beyond  a doub^  Th^  tmbno‘','l'  ' ''|'f  «! 

freouen  K-  fin  f • '"wnl-lanrr  ..bscrcl  M,  .,-.. 

whose  presence  in  thf  , r ^ ^ 

There  are  snakes  sometimes  |>os,t  . /v  v o.u. 

interesting  to  the  anatomist^  v?* ''’’a  wIikm.  h --eva 

ments  of  fingers  in  a lio«e*»i'h  ^ snake.  I h«  i.  .i.-c  rail- 

•n  man  himself  there  is  the  »«  » whalt  \ im  • md 

fr^om  a somewhat  different  kind  rtlrr^:^  .lo  ^ tion 

.... : Kind  ot  ori'.in  in  J, 


that  the  species  .hcniMTvcs’at  bur'.t'" 

primordial  — j ^r,»n-^m  it.'itiori?i  ot  r»ru  or  a 


r 


primordial  types,  and  tint  ^r-invoi  it.'itiorj?.  of  om  oi 

Wby  evolutiU;  The  Oca  ‘ »'V  , .. 

had  not  niany  conflicting  puri^'^^'' / **■'  * 

embracing.  L’nitv  and  conCnm^’  '7  ^ 

wisdom  of  the  designer.  ^ ^ ver%r  t.,  .1.  rnttn^irutc  t 

1 he  sunnneitic...  .1... 


Thf>  • - .... 

h^  not  in'SendyMe^^^^^^^  someth, nc,-  lo  .bed, 

this  way  that  Harvey  found^*"'  «''nt,lie  ,1,..  „ 

"f p(  the  valves  in  the  vein.  He 

as  to  (T, VC  free  passaRe  to  the  hh.  'he  U..!v.  so  pi 

't»  passage  in  the  co„,r  “ .L  ' 'h'  he.art.  I.o,  op  ., 

D aced^so""  "that  such  a or  ^ a " '-'"■ought  hm'scl 


HIS 


wpjHJsc  Itf  course  ••  Thu'  


ro 
ap.irt  f 
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the  supposition  of  purpose,  the  greatest  discovery  in  physiological 
science  might  not  have  been  made.  And  the  curious  thing  is — a cir- 
cumstance to  which  I would  particularly  direct  your  attention — the 
word  purpose  is  constantly  employed  even  by  those  who  are  most 
strenuous  in  denying  the  reality  of  the  fact.  The  supposition  of  pur- 
j)ose  is  usetl  as  a working  hyj)othcsis  by  tlie  most  extreme  materialists. 
The  recognition  of  an  imminent  purpose  in  r)ur  conception  of  nature 
can  be  so  little  dispensed  with  that  we  find  it  admitted  even  by  Vogt. 
Haeckel,  in  the  very  book  in  which  he  says  that  “the  much  talkcd-of 
purpose  in  nature  has  no  existence,”  defines  an  organic  body  as  “one 
in  which  the  various  parts  work  together  for  the  jjurpose  of  producing 
the  |)henomenon  of  life.”  And  Hartmann,  according  to  whom  the 
univ'crse  is  the  outcome  of  unconsciousness,  speaks  of  “the  wisdom  of 
the  unconscious,”  of  “the  mechanical  contrivances  which  it  employs,” 
of  “the  direct  activity  in  bringing  about  complete  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  case,”  of  “its  incursions  into  the  human  brain 
which  determine  the  course  of  history  in  all  departments  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  goal  intended  by  the  unconscious.”  Pur- 
pose, then,  has  not  been  eliminated  from  the  universe  liy  the  discover- 
ies of  physical  science.  These  discoveries  have  but  intensified  and 
elevateil  our  path. 

Ami  there  is  yet  something  else  to  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  argu- 
ment from  design.  If  the  world  is  not  due  to  purpose  it  must  be  the 
result  of  chance.  This  alternative  cannot  be  avoided  by  asserting  that 
the  world  is  the  outcome  of  law;  since  law  itself  must  be  accounted  for 
in  one  or  other  of  these  alternativ^e  ways.  A law  of  nature  explains 
nothing.  It  is  merely  a summary  of  the  facts  to  be  explained; 
merely  a statement  of  the  way  in  which  things  hapj)cn,  e.  ^.,  tlie  law 
of  gravitation  in  the  fact  that  all  material  bodies  attract  one  another 
with  a force  v'arying  directly  as  their  mass  and  inversely  as  the 
sejuares  (jf  their  ilistances.  Now,  the  fact  that  bodies  attract  one 
another  in  this  way'  cannot  be  e.xjilained  by  the  law,  for  the  law  is 
nothing  but  the  precise  expression  of  the  fact.  To  .say  that  the  gravi- 
tation of  matter  is  accounted  for  b\'  the  law  of  gravitation  is  merely'  to 
say  that  matter  gravitates  because  it  gravitates.  And  so  of  the  other 
laws  of  nature.  l akcn  together  they' are  simply'  the  expression,  in  a 
set  of  convenient  fornuil.e,  of  all  the  facts  of  our  experience.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  the  facts  of  nature  summarized.  To  say',  then,  that 
nature  is  explained  by  law  is  to  say'  that  the  facts  are  e.xplained  by 
themselves.  The  (question  remains.  Why' are  the  facts  u hat  they' are? 
And  to  this  question  we  can  only  answer,  T.ither  through  purpose  or 
by  chance. 

In  favor  of  the  latter  hyj)othcsis  it  may’  be  urged  that  the  appear- 
ance of  purpose  in  nature  could  have  been  produced  by  chance.  Ar- 
rangements which  look  intentional  may’  sometimes  be  purely  accidental, 
.‘something  was  bound  to  come  of  the  play  of  the  primeval  atoms. 
W hy'  not  the  particular  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves? 

Wliy'  not?  For  this  reason:  It  is  only  within  narrow  bounds  that 
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seemingly  purpo.seful  arrant^cmcnts  are  acci<lc(it.tll\- j»r«)t!iji 
therefore,  as  the  signs  of  purjMjse  increa-c  the  }Mrsuinjition  m tavofff 
their  accidental  origin  diminishes.  It  i>thc  most  enn«»u-%  }>lu  fi*?ineiioi 
in  the  history  of  thought  that  the  [>hil<»’''»})hrrs  ulm  tli  light  ;n  r. 

^1. 1 I r*/  a I ■ »%  I « • ff  I k 9 X \ t I I . 


»ir  accidental  origin  iiiminisncs.  n i 
in  the  history  of  thought  that  the  [>hil<»’''»})hrrs  uho  di  light  ;n 
themselves  experienced  shouM  have  coiintt  iiaiiced  the  thci»ryid 
accidental  origin  of  the  world,  a theory  with  whieh  oiir  exfKTicnct, * 
far.  as  it  goes,  is  completely  out  of  h.irmony.  When  only  rjrvcn 


lldl  V/llLlll  vi  AliV  ••  v« 

it  goes,  is  completely  out 
piiiiicis  were  known  l)e  Morgan  sh»j»n.»i  ^ 
moving  in  one  direction  around  the  sun  v\  i 
planes  of  their  orbits— hail  chance  tfetern 
have  been  twenty  billions  to  one.  And  tl 

!«  hut  a >;!niTli»  a tine  rtefail  .an  intiniti 


jU.lfe 


\ cVUUVl  tlllVI  Willi 

being  now  alive  uikui  the  earth  s|K*nd  the 
writing  down  arithmetical  figures,  let  tl 
these  figures  would  represent  -each  nuni 
—be  all  added  together,  let  thi"  result  U- 
itself  ten  thousand  times,  anti  the  tiiul  pr«Mi 
pressingthe  probabilities ot  the  world  havin 
Hut  over  and  alxivc  the  -.igns  ot  purjri 
other  evidences  which  liear  witne>'.  to  Un  r it 
dependence  upon  miml.  W’c  can  often  det. . l 
fail  to  detect  purptisc.  -ScietKe,"  s.iy%  Lii,.-,-. 
ciplc  of  the  intelligiblcneNS  ot  naluic  ’ lo 
and  nothing  can  bo  explained  that  i>.  not  m »t 
can  onlv  ctrasn  ah  it 


#i  ♦ >1  ■ 


f / 'l  I tM|  ^ .11 

Ota  tool.  \ou  cannot  inlerptel  the  action. 

nr\t  ti  ■» 


contradictor)'.  mcaningle^N.unmtcliigihlr  s,„,, 
irrational  system  there  woul.l  »«•  no 
interpretation  of  n.itur^  I't  I I ■.  f •:  *n  - 


•I  a 


I > 


thesp  thniirvht ..  ‘ n\  i«.ihe'.is  cijfi.ists  in 

e aa-  mn.;  „ t-c  .li.cv.  ,1  f , ' , 

v'^  - ■■ 

to  act  We  nn  of  nature  act  and  hov 

the  order  the  liu  ' ' di^covety  i-x  ^ 

material  phcnom.'nA  Z ^ the  ti  .i 

in  action. 
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of  a supreme  intelligence  Kuit  ^ ‘ ^ 

whole  of  our  conscious  evop^  ^ •'h-wii  th. 

other  than  but  similar  to  ni.r  the  cM>t. -o  , ..t  .i 


whole  of  our  conscious haw  Hh..\^u  th.it  t 

other  than  but  similar  to  our  oZ""  '''''■  ■■•  > ..f  ..  m. 

needless  to  explain  tbisTrP  r'  ^ ' ‘tu.lcnt*  ..I  |,|„1 ,i 

>ln».  for  others  ,t  would  be  .mpoUrblc  « .titin 
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sliort  time  at  my  disposal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  lias  been  proved  that 
what  we  call  knowlcdj^e  is  due  subjectively  to  the  constructive  activity 
of  our  own  iiulividual  minds,  and  objectively  to  the  constructive 
activity  of  another  mind  which  is  omnipresent  and  eternal.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  proved  that  our  limited  consciousness  im])lies  the 
e.xistence  of  a consciousness  that  is  unlimited,  that  the  common  every- 
day experience  of  each  one  of  us  necessitates  the  increasing  acti\  ity 
of  an  infinite  thinker. 

The  world,  then,  is  essentially  rational.  lUit  if  that  were  all  we 
could  say  we  should  be  very  far  from  having  proved  the  e.xistence  of 
(lod.  A (jLiestion  still  remains  f<jr  us  to  answer:  Is  the  infinite 
thinker  good?  I pass  on,  therefore,  t(j  sj)eak  briefly  on  the  second 
.j)art  of  mv'  subject,  vi/,.,  the  jirogressiveness  of  the  world.  The  last, 
the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  cc-rtain  word  of  science  is  evolution. 
And  it  is  the  most  hopeful  word  1 know.  I'or  when  we  contemplate 
the  suffering  and  tlisastcr  around  us,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that  the  (meat  Contri\er  is  indifferent  to  human  welfare.  Hut 
evolution,  which  is  only  another  form  for  continuous  improvement, 
inspires  us  with  confidence.  It  suggests,  indc-ed,  that  the  Creatfir  is 
not  omm'iiotent,  in  thex  ulgar  sense  of  being  abb-  to  do  impossibilities; 
but  it  also  suggests  that  the  difficult ii-s  of  creation  are  being  surely 
though  slow  ly  <i\  crcome. 

Now , it  may  be  asked,  I low  cf)uld  there  be  ilifficulties  for  (lod? 
Ilow  could  the  infinite  be  limited  or  re -tr.iined  ? Letussee.  We  are  too 
apt  to  look  up«)n  restr.iint  as  essi  iitially  an  evil;  to  regard  it  as  a sign 
of  weakness.  This  is  the  greatest  mistake.  Keslr.iint  ma\’  be  an  evidence 
of  power,  of  superioritx',  t)f  |)ertection.  \\  hy  is  poetr\’  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  prose ? llecause  of  the  restr.iints  of  conscience.  Many 
things  are  possible  for  a |)rose  writer  which  arc  impossible  for  a poet; 
m.iny  things  are  possible  for  a \ illain  w hich  are  impossible  for  a man 
of  honor;  m.iny  things  are  possible  for  a de\il  w hich  are  impossible 
for  a (lod.  'The  f.ict  is,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  involve  nothing 
less  than  infinite  re^^t taint.  W hen  we  s.iy  that  (lod  cannot  do  wrong 
we  virtually  admit  that  lie  is  unde  r a moral  obligation  or  necessity, 
and  reflection  will  show  that  there  is  another  kind  of  necessity,  viz., 
m.ithemat ical,  b\'  w hich  e\  en  the  infinite  is  bound. 

1 )o  you  supjiose  that  the  Deitx*  could  make  a scpiare  with  only 
three  sides  or  a line  with  (»nly  one  end?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  cjf 
argument,  that  theoretically  I le  h. id  the  power,  do  you  supjtose  that 
under  any  conceivable  circum>tances  lie  would  use  it?  Surely  not. 
It  would  be  prost it utiem.  It  would  be  the  emjjloyment  of  an  infinite 
power  for  the  pr«*duction  of  what  was  es'.entially  irrational  and  absurd. 
It  wouhl  be  the  same  kind  of  f«»ll\'  as  if  some  one  who  was  capable  of 
writing  a srnsiblc  book  were  deliberately  tt»  produce  a volume  w ith  the 
words  so  arranged  as  to  convey  no  earthi\-  meaning.  The  same  kind 
of  folly  hut  far  more  culp.ible,  for  the  guilt  of  foedishness  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  capacity  for  wisilom.  A being,  therefore,  who 
attempted  to  reverse  the  truth  of  mathematics  would  not  be  divine. 
To  mathematical  necessity  Deity  itself  must  yield. 
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Similarly  in  the  physical  sphere  tl.crc  must  t.c  r.  -traim^ 

essarv  and  equally  unalterable,  vi/...  it  may  1..  ^.ll.  ly  .iti.l  revere, tly 


Physical  Re- 
straint Neew- 


sarj- 


warning  to  preserve  US  from  greater  pain:  to  k*  ep  u.  fr<.!n 

tion.  If  pain  had  not  been  attached  to  irpurio-.jv.  actions  anu  li.O  .t 

sentient  beings  would  long  ago  have  pa  -ctl  not  of  ‘ i tt  ii.  r 
pose,  r. that  fire  did  not  cau>c  pain,  we  inu  bt  Im  t r;- 

death  before  we  knew  we  were  in  danger  .Suppo  • tli«  !■  • f 1 j 


tb 

p.i; 
1 fi<  < 


death  before  imiv»  • - , , 

were  not  attended  with  discomfort,  wr  shetuul  la«  k 
tive  for  preserving  it.  And  the  .v;inu-  in  true  of  t! 
which  follow  what  we  call  sin.  Kurt  her,  i m n i 
development  of  character.  esjK'Ciallv  in  it'v  lu r pb  i i 
way  or  other,  though,  we  cannot  tell  exactly  bow.  pun  !<  f 
lectual  and  spiritual  stimulus.  Tlic  wi»rbi  ' gr«  .iti  t t«  % 
Shakespeare,  Darwin,  etc.,  have  In-en  men  wln»  - itl-  ••  •!  ne: 
ing,  moreover,  develops  in  us  pity,  mercy,  and  tlu  .jvsi  - « f 
fice;  it  develops  in  us  self-rcsjM.’Ct.  self-rcliaiu  c and  t*  »t 
in  the  expression,  strength  of  character  In  n**  r v,  w 
a character  be  conceivably  acquired  It  « , . not  b-tv.  I 
upon  us  by  a creative  fiat;  it  is  essentially  t!:r  rc->  I't  ! 
flict.  Even  Christ  became  perfect  tluo  .gli  s itft  i 
also  a further  necessity  for  pain  aruing  from  th<  r - 

There  is,  no  doubt,  something  aw e**onj,  tiiti.-  t!  • * ■ « 

lute  inviolability  of  law;  in  the  thought  that  n.itor.  i . . < 

quite  regardless  of  y'our  wishes  (if  mine.  >he  i'  t:  ? i 
ferent!  The  reign  of  law  often  entails  on  imliv ol.i.d.  - tb. 
ing.  Hut  if  the  I)city  interfered  with  it  He  woul<!  at  oi  < t 
TheR<.ipiof  ^nivctse  into  chaos.  The  first  requisite  for  a ratii>n.i'.  lit- 
*”  knowledge  that  the  same  effects  will  alwa'cs  lniii 
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It  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  s\u  could  1 1 c 1 b 
died  through  a violation  of  some  of  nature  s laws.  an<!  if  ^ vie. 
tion  were  unattended  with  death  men  would  b...,  tli.  gM  . t idu^ 
ment  to  discover  and  ol>ey  them.  It  seems  hard-  it  b u.:  :lalt 

man  who  has  taken  poison  by  accident  dies,  as  surr!\  a'  it  hr  ba..  laky 
It  on  purpose.  Hut  it  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  he  d;.!  n.t 

carelessness  were  ever  overlooked,  the  r.i«  e w..  .Id  . lasc  i 
are  hard— it  is  hard  tb.il  < kildm 

averted  fmm  th  pcn.dtirs  of  wrong  tloing  wcff 

do  right  Vi«  a"' ' " >"•  vr.tirtti 

donght.  \,car,oussuffcrmgh«  a great  i^rt  to  play  ,n  the  moa 


cause,  that  they  will  never  be  miraculousK  ,i\rrtt<!  

never  be  miraculously  produced.  It  sei'iiis  li.ird  it  is  baid 
rnother  should  lose  her  darling  child  by  aiiident  or  di  t 
she  cannot  by  any  agony  of  prayer  mall  the  thdd  t.  ’ c 
a U.  t . . r . rid  if  slu-  could  II 
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development  of  the  world.  Kcach  individual  is  apt  to  think  that  an 
exception  nii^ht  he  made  in  his  favor.  Hut  of  course  that  could  not 
he.  If  the  laws  of  nature  were  broken  for  one  person,  justice  would 
retpiire  that  they  should  he  broken  for  thousands,  for  all.  And  if  only 
one  of  nature’s  laws  could  he  proved  to  have  been  only  once  violated, 
our  faith  in  law  would  he  at  an  end;  we  should  feel  that  we  were  liv- 
ing in  a disorderly  universe;  we  should  lose  the  sense  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  conduct;  we  should  know  that  we  were  the  sport 
of  chance. 

I’ain,  therefore,  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  the  creation  of 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Hut,  however  many  and  however  great 
were  the  difhculties  in  the  Creator’s  path,  the  fact  of  evolution  makes 
it  certain  that  they  are  being  gradually  overcome.  y\nd  among  all  the 
changes  that  have  marked  its  progress,  none  is  so  palj^able, so  remark- 
able, St)  j)ersistent  as  the  development  of  goodness.  Involution  “makes 
for  righteousness.”  That  which  seems  to  be  its  end  varies. 

The  truth  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent  that  on  the  whole 
and  in  tlie  long-run  it  is  not  well  with  the  w icketl;  that  sooner  or  later, 
both  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  good  triumphs  over 
evil.  And  this  tendemey  toward  righteousness,  by  which  we  tind  our- 
selves encompassed,  meets  with  a ready,  an  ever  readier  response  in 
our  own  hearts.  W’e  cannot  help  rcsi)ecting  goodness,  and  we  have 
ine.xtinguishable  longings  for  its  personal  attainment.  Nt)twithstand- 
ing  “sore  lets  and  hindrances,”  notwithstanding  the  fiercest  tempta- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  most  (lisastrous  failures,  these  yearnings 
continually  reassert  themselves  with  ever  increasing  force.  W'e  feel, 
we  know  that  wc  shall  always  be  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  until  the 
tendency  within  us  is  brovight  into  perfect  unison  with  the  tendency 
without  us,  until  we  also  make  for  righteousness  steadily,  unremit- 
tingly and  with  our  whole  heart.  What  is  this  disquietude,  what  are 
these  yearnings  but  the  spirit  of  the  univer.se  in  communion  with  our 
spirits,  ins{)iring  us,  impelling  us,  all  but  forcing  us  to  become  co- 
workers  with  itself. 

To  sum  uj)  in  one  sentence — all  knowledge,  whether  practical  or 
scientific,  nay.  the  commonest  e.\’j)eriencc  of  everyday  life,  implies  the 
existence  of  a mind  which  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  while  the  tend- 
ency toward  righteousnc.ss,  which  is  so  unmistakabl)'  manifest  in  the 
course  of  history,  together  with  the  response  which  this  tendency 
awakens  in  our  own  hearts,  combine  to  prove  that  the  infinite  thinker 
is  just  ami  kind  and  goo<l.  It  must  be  because  he  is  always  with  us 
that  wc  sometimes  imagine  that  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

“Oh,  where  is  the  sea.^’’  the  fishes  cried 

As  they  swam  the  cryst.al  clearness  throuph' 

"We’ve  heard  from  of  old  of  the  ocean’s  tide 
And  wc  lonp  to  l<K>k  on  the  waters  blue. 

The  wise  ones  speak  of  an  infinite  .sea; 

Oh,  who  can  tell  us  if  such  there  be?*^ 
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The  lark  flew  up  in  the  morning  bright 
And  sang  am!  balanretl  on  sunny  wings. 
And  this  was  its  song:  '*1  see  the  light; 

I look  on  a world  of  beautiful  things; 

And  flying  and  singing  evei^whcre 
In  vain  have  I sought  to  hml  the  air.** 


House  of  Pontius  Pilate,  Jerusalem. 


Xhe  /Argument  for  |miiionality. 


Paper  by  REV.  PHILIP  S.  MOXOM.  of  the  University  of  Chica<o. 
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T is  imjwssiblc.  <»f  rtiurst,  uittiin  the  limuof 
this  bnet  ji.ijKT  i \i  n l«>  >ta:c  the  cniirr 
nienl  fur  the  imnnirt.ilit y «»f  man.  The  tuost 
that  I f.in  huju?  Iti  tl*i  is  t«»  imlu  itc  th;  <•  irain 
lines  of  rt'as4ii)in^  uhii  h a|i|>r.il  t«»  1.-  aunge 
intclhjjcnt  nun«l  a.s  rnnfirniatttry  of  a !-  ! ctin 
immortality  already  t xistt  iit  I hr* . .»r  bur 
Considerations  slniubt  l»e  mitudl  at  ti**  *,  I'd 
l*ir>t,  It  is  tloiilitfiil  if  any  rras;»ii;r  -t^n  hi' 
subject  would  lie  intcllitjibic  t*»  luan  d h*  did 
iU)t  have  iirecctleiilly  at  leA-*t  a cat>,>  »ty  tor 
immortality.  Houi  \ t r ue  may  d*  tuir  it.tioc 
is  that  in  nun's  nature  whit  h make  him  sus- 
ceptible to  the  tremendous  idea  of  c crUsiing 
existence. 

Here  «itv  he,  shaoini;  • »*),;•  to  fly; 

Hi«  heart  forrbtncv  a inyvterv; 

He  lumes  the  lume  Ktermtyi 

It  would  seem  that  only  a deathless  l>cin^j,  in  the  mulst  of  a ■urld 
in  which  all  forpis  of  hfc  jwrccptiblc  by  his  senses  ar*-  Uirn  and  licm 
endless  procession,  could  think  (»f  himself  as  * ap.ib}c  of  surviviiij;  thtf 
unit er.sa  order.  The  capacity  to  raise  an*l  di^u*s  the  ijuestiun  o! 

immortality  has.  therefore,  impUcalion-s  that  n.licallv  seiuiatc  man 

rom  all  the  creatures  aU.ut  him.  JuM  as  he  ro.jld  n.d  think  of  %irtuc 

u-  h I imm..rulitv 

NMthout  at  le^st  a capacity  for  that  of  which  he  thinks 

arahlv  Unni  I’'*'*''!""**'?' r^«-‘‘»‘'ralion  is  lh..l  imm-.rt.ilit'.  ntsep 
a helL  ri  ''■th  thei,,„.  Theism  ni.ikrs  ,„tm..rtal.t.  rationJl. 
the  Mir  f t"-  unth.nk.U.U  The  luuhc  >1  f.-rm  d 

soul's  b<dicf  in  •»nd  IV  part  of  the 

present  f ^ ’<ientific  pr«Mif  of  inintortalitv  is,jl 

Zo^  ThHT^^^^^  ordinar)-  sens..  Id  the  phr.is.  ‘-...'entik 

he  co-ordinated  with  ll  trails*  tiutcnt  fai  l It  cann^ 

mind  is  turned  Kven  thJ* ' “•‘*urt-  on  who  h the  swcitifk 

turned,  l.v.n  the  miracle  of  a physical  resurrect, ..n,  uhilcit 
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would  he  dcnioustration  of  revival  from  death,  would  not  prove  immor- 
tality; for  it  would  be  a transaction  r|uite  as  much  on  the  j)laneof  the 
material  as  revival  from  a swoon,  and,  as  death  supervened  once,  it 
might  supervene  again. 

Demonstration  of  immortality  lies  solely  in  the  sphere  of  personal 
ex[)erience.  The  man  who,  from  blindness,  attains  sight,  has  demon- 
stration of  the  reality  of  vision;  but  even  he  could  not  demonstrate 
that  reality  to  blind  men.  .So  only  the  soul  that  has  entered  upon 
immortality  has  demonstration  of  that  supreme  reality,  and  “though 
one  should  rise  from  the  dead,”  yet  would  he  be  incapable  of  demon- 
strating immortality  to  mortal  man.  It  is  b(jth  interesting  and 
immensely  suggestive  that  while  St.  Paul  evidently  argues  immortality 
from  the  attested  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Jesus  Himself  uttered  no  word 
basing  the  doctrine  of  immortality  on  the  mere  fact  of  His  return  from 
tleath  in  thesj)hcreof  sense  perception.  True,  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
' because  1 live  ye  shall  li\'e  also;”  but  that  was  an  affirmation  entirely 
apart  from  the  implications  of  physical  resurrection. 

N(inc  of  the  highest,  the  essentially  spiritual,  facts  of  man’s 
knowledge  and  c.xpcrience  fall  within  the  scope  of  what  is  known  as 
scientific  [)roof.  (rod,  the  soul,  truth,  love,  righteousness,  repentance, 
faith,  l)eauty,  the  good  - all  these  are  una|)proachable  by  scientific 
tests;  yet  these  and  not  salts  ami  acids  and  laws  of  cohesion  and 
chemi<'al  affinity  and  gravitation,  are  the  supreme  realities  of  man’s 
life  even  in  this  world  of  matter  and  force.  When  one  demands 
scientific  proof  of  immortality,  then  it  is  as  if  he  demamled  the  linear 
measurement  of  a principle,  or  the  troy  weight  of  an  emotion,  or  the 
cohrr  of  an  affection,  or  as  if  he  should  insist  upon  finding  the  human 
soul  with  his  scaljrel  or  microscoj)e. 

A fourth  consideration  is  that  immortality  is  inseparable  from 
personality.  The  whole  significance  of  man’s  e.xistence  lies  ultimately 
in  its  discreetness — in  the  evolution  and  j)ersistence  of  the  self- 
conscious  ego.  Men  cheat  themselves  with  phrases  who  talk  about 
the  rc-absorption  of  the  finite  soul  in  the  infinite  soul.  The  finite  and 
the  infinite  co-exist  in  this  worhl;  that  of  itself  is  proof  that  they  may 
co-e.xist  in  the  nc.xt  world  and  forever.  The  absorjition  of  the  con- 
scious finite  into  the  infinite  is  unthinkable  save  as  the  annihilation  of 
the  finite. 

W ith  the  semblance  of  deeply  religious  self-abnegation,  this  idea 
of  human  destiny  mocks  the  lieart  atul  hope  of  man  by  eternally  frus- 
trating the  su|)r«une  <*nd  of  aspiritual  creation.  The  treasures  of  life 
of  its  struggle  aful  passion  and  |)ain  arc  inseparable  from  personality 
— the  unfolding  and  j»erfecting  being  in  whom  the  continuity  of 
cxj)cricm  e cot»«»ervcs  the  results  of  all  the  divine  education  of  man; 
the  perfecte<l  individual  fulfilling  himself  in  the  perfected  society,  the 
ever  unfobling  kingdom  of  (iod.  The  loss  of  personality  is,  for  man, 
the  loss  of  being.  Extinction  is  remediless  waste.  In  nature  there  is 
no  waste.  Individuals  perish,  but  the  type  remains  in  ever  recurring 
forms  that  but  repeat  the  antecedent  forms  by  absorbing  their  disor- 
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ganized  substance.  There  is  succession  and  there  is  economy,  but 
advance.  In  man.  because  he  is  a spiritual  persotialiiy,  there  is  the 
possibility  and  the  realization  of  endless  progress,  not  t he  mere  recur- 
rence of  types  nourished  on  the  decay  of  ()rece<ling  tyj)es. 

The  lo-ss  of  personality  is  utter  loss  of  life,  and  such  sclf-abncija. 
tion  as  the  poet  contemplates,  were  it  possible.  wouM  be  Miiciile  anii 
the  lapse  of  hum'an  life  into  absolute,  hopeless  failure  The  plea  that 
the  desire  for  “personal  immortality”  (as  if  there  were  or  could  fx-an 
impersonal  iinmortality ) is  selfish,  is  at  once  specious  and  false.  The 
greatest  service  which  we  can  render  to  our  kiml,  present  or  future.  i« 
by  and  through  the  fullness  and  strength  arul  sw  eetness  of  personality 
to  which  we  attain.  To  covet  this  is  the  supreme  pa  sion  of  unselfish, 
ness.  “One  sows  and  another  reaps,"  said  jcMis.  but  "that  both  he 
that  sows  and  he  that  reaps  may  rejoice  together  ” 

The  argument  for  immortality  presents  as  its  first,  if  not  iti 
weightiest  consideration,  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  the  survival  of  the 
soul  after  death  is  well  nigh  universal.  I’racticallv,  it  is  co-extenMve 

race.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the 
nnr  ^ lx>unds  of  our  know  leelge  there  is  iu>  t>cop|p 

^ considerable  tribe  entirely  destitute  of  some  i‘lca  of  (,.>4! 

case  of'rfr?  anthropologists  make  this  afVirmation.  In  the 

to  a lack  of  e.xceptions  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  tlu-sc  are  due 

tieators  So  f acairate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  invev 
and  tl  idea  the  ide.i  of  G.kI 

them  held  co-exteniirj^bt  n.r.IkU'’^'''  “ ‘“'I’"’'"'' 

upwal^'b^Jm'the  bru^t^hrs^aTt''-  progress 

Thn  attained,  it  is  also  and  increa  inglv  a drsirc. 
> hou  rnadest  man.  he  kmm  s n, .|  w h> , 

There  is  in  hnn..  * » ‘*'«- 

far  more  than  our  natural  revolt  against  death.  Thi-  is 

Indeed  the  fear  of  doatv,  • the  pain  of  physical  dissolution, 

ination  in  the  ndnd;  n "'I'  t .l,v  rim- 

death  and  the  comDlete  ev't”*  ^'’''’‘t'‘n  the  fact  of  tiicrc  physical 
contradiction  of  life.  ^Man  being.  iJeath  is  the  palpable 

And  instinctively  rpi-Iu  "as  not  ma<lc  to  die 
existence.  ' the  threatened  terminal. .... 

tvJthstanding  apparairc^xccmr^^  inirnnrtalitv. 

jnecml  ^•^‘^C'plions  which  .r».....l  ..  * 


if  hi 


nol 

he 


witnstanding  apparent  evrpot;  for  inirnnrtalitv. 

special  moods  arc  dominant  "I'ich  a particular  tune.  w... 

growth  of  men.  and  they  are  present,  grow  stronger  with  tl 

most  spiritual,  mav  be  the  least  In"’^^'!'  "!  ' he  « uct.  tl 

the  most  efficacious  faith  fn  V'"'*!  the  fine- 1 .it 

through  and  beyond  the  dcMb  , ( »f  the  luinian  pii 

with  a broad  and  multiform  fa^t  of  •*''*=  ‘^cMling  he 

does  believe  that  ^ ^ experience  and  observation.  M. 


be  was  not  made  to  die. 
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And  that  belief,  allying  with  itself  the  most  of  the  faiths  and  hopes 
and  i)urposes  that  make  life  worth  liv'ing,  becomes  a reasonable 
evidence  that  the  belief  is  a resvdt  and  reflex  of  the  possession  of 
immortality. 

Moreover,  the  universality  and  strength  of  the  desire  suggests  its 
fulfillment.  There  is jnophecy  in  pure  and  elemental  human  desire  if 
\vc  believe  in  God.  The  principle  of  correlation  in  natural,  gains  in 
significance  as  it  is  carried  up  into  the  sj)iritual  realm.  I he  adoption 
of  supply  to  need  in  the  whole  realm  of  creature  life  surely  docs  not 
cease  the  moment  we  rise  above  the  level  of  sense. 

It  is  a fair  inference  tiiat  if  man  has  an  appetite  and  a need  for  an 
existence  beyond  the  material  life  which  he  shares  with  plant  and  ani- 
mal. there  is  provision  for  that  need  in  the  divine  ordering  of  the  uni- 
versc. 

In  the  exjierience  of  men  we  see  instinct  growing  into  idea,  and 
jdea ripening  into  conviction,  aiul  conviction  shaping  not  only  philos- 
.iph  y but  the  entire  conduct  of  life.  That  conviction  gives  steadiness 
to  the  thinker,  jiatience  to  the  suffi-rer  and  energy  and  insjiiration  to 
the  toiler,  for  it  makes  life  intelligible  when  otherwise  it  would  sink  in 
confusion  and  defeat. 

"I'or  my  «)wn  part,"  says  jolin  I'iske,  ‘T  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  I acceiit  the  demonstrable  truths 
t*l  science,  but  as  a supreme  act  of  faith  in  tlie  reastmablcncss  of  God’s 
w<irk."  Man  is  (h>d's  creature,  the  evolution  of  His  thouglit  and  the 
prinluct  of  His  love,  and  his  instinctive  belief  that  “life  is  life  forever 
more”  is  but  his  “faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  God’s  work.’’ 

Hie  denial  of  immortality  is  always  an  artificial  [iroduct;  it  is  not 
a natural  stage  in  the  progress  of  thought,  but  tlic  corollary  of  the 
philosophy  which  regards  humanity  not  as  an  end,  but  as  “a  local  inci- 
dent in  an  endless  and  aimless  series  t)f  cosmical  changes,’’ 

.\n  argument  for  immortality  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  man  as  an  intelligent  being.  1 
cann«)t  [lause  here  to  consider  the  materialistic  conccjition  of  mind 
whit  h e.xcludes  the  possibility  of  life  after  the  organism  has  perished, 
fnreause  it  iilentifies  mind  w ith  organism.  It  w ill  suftice  to  quote  these 
trenchant  sentences  from  l^'iske: 

•The  only  thing  which  cerebral  physiology  tells  us.  when  studied 
with  the  aid  of  molecular  physics,  is  against  the  materialist,  so  far  as 
It  gcKS.  It  tells  us  that,  during  the  present  life,  although  thought  and 
treling  are  .always  manifestetl  in  connection  with  a peculiar  form  of 
matter,  yet  by  n<»  possibility  can  thought  and  feeling  be  in  any  sense 
the  products  of  matter.  Nothing  could  be  more  grossly  unscientific 
than  the  f.imous  rem.irk  of  G.abanis,  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  .s.ay  that  thought  goes 
on  in  the  brain.  What  goes  on  in  the  brain  is  an  ani.izingly  complex 
scries  of  molecular  movements  with  which  thought  and  feeling  are  in 
some  unknow  n way  correlated,  not  as  effects  or  as  causes,  but  as  con- 
comitants. • • • The  materialistic  assumption  • ♦ * that 
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the  life  of  the  soul  accordingly  cmkIs  with  the  life  (»f  the  Ixuly,  is  ixr- 
haps  the  most  colossal  instance  of  baseless  assuniplion  that  is  kn<iun 
to  the  history  of  philosophy." 

An  argument  for  immortality,  to  many  the  strongest  argument  of 
all,  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  revelation.  Naturally  this  argument 
appeals  chiefly  to  those  whose  minds  have  been  nourished  on  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Te.staments.  The  implications  of  the 
most  spiritual  utterances  of  the  Hebrew  j)rophets  and  ps.ilmisis  arc 
on  the  side  of  man's  immortality.  The  teachings  of  the  New  I csta- 
ment  are  surcharged  with  the  idea  ami  the  atmospliere  <»f  immortality 
Whoever  accepts  these  needs  no  other  argument  ho  expound  them 
here  in  detail  is  unnecessary,  even  were  there  time.  Hut  rrvrl.»tion 
broader  than  the  Bible,  for  it  is  the  communication  of  spiritual  truth 
to  man  by  the  immediate  .action  of  the  divine  .spirit,  and  that  l^  not 
limited  even  to  the  great  ami  incomparable  writingN  ot  Hebrew 
prophet  and  Christian  .seer.  Hut  were  we  coiifim-d  to  the  '*ucrcd. 
scriptures  we  should  have  ample  ground  an<l  rea%on  for  the  faith 


1 hat  those  we  call  mv 
,\re  breathers  of  an  ninpler  day. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  contain  with  re-jnet  to  the  triumph  of 
the  soul  over  death  reaches  highest  expre-nion  in  the  i hara*  ter  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  Nowhere  docs  jesus  explicitly  atVirm  the  abstract 
truth  of  man  s immortality,  but  it  is  the  ever-presfut  a>Nuni{)tion  that 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  i lis  (hictrincH  and  llic 
life  and  death.  Many  are  His  sayings  which  imply  the  rlf.ithlcsNnrss 
of  the  human  spirit.  .Many  and  strong  are  His  afTirmalions  of  life 

eternal  Ihit  more  impressive  even  than  Hi-  wor<i-  are  Ills  const.int 
air  and  temper. 

He  speak.s  out  of  a consciousness  of  indv\i  llmg  life  t«i  which  death, 
an  incident  in  physical  exirericncc,  is  al>-.,lutelv  loreign.  The 

etenial  .1^”“  ' , 'Calc, I is  He  in  the  s|,hcre  ot 

as  reveil«r i”„  H “ "''“r  ’ ConsciLisncss  of  Jesus, 

immortalitv  as  is*^  speech,  approaches  as  near  to  a dcinonstration  ol 

what  awaM  Him  , Th  f'  ''‘'‘'y  ““  ■>' 

give  to  the  caimaml  rh  o nnminenl  deatli  imist  ever 
tlte  s gnificanceof  I M 'l-'fiple,  uor.ts, 

not  your  heart,l  njanncrin  which  they  were  ,,H.ken:  "let 

luy  h'atitcr'.s  Iiouse  are  imn  *, ' k*  r PtTievc  in  Me,  In 

have  told  you,  because  I mho  “ "'tt  It  it  "ere  not  so,  1 woiilil 

and  prepare  a place  for  veil  . a place  for  you.  And  if  I go 

to  Myself,  that  where  I am  ye  inry‘i“c"alsli,"‘^‘‘'''' 

feeling  the  calm'^certai'ntV'is^ot  this  remote  day,  without 

m certainty  a,s  of  impregnable  faith  and  clear  insight 
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which  breathes  Ihrou^^h  them  to  infect  his  heart  with  happy  con- 
fiilcnce. 

The  teachinj^  of  Jesus  in  its  entire  scope  is  unintelligible  apart 
from  the  fact  of  immortality, anti  the  unitpie  person  of  Jesus  ami  His 
transcendent  life  among  men,  and  Ills  jirofouiul  and  ever  deepening 
intluence  on  human  lives  is  inexplicable  apart  from  the  fact  of  immor- 
tality Out  of  a full  consciousness  of  an  iiulwelling  divine  life  which 
could  not  know  death  lie  said,  “liecause  I live,  ye  shall  live  also.’* 
.Such  a personality  ami  such  a life  would  make  man  immortal  by’con- 
tagion.  With  true  insight  ICmerson  exclaimed:  “Jesus  exjilained 
lutlhing,  but  the  innucuce  of  Him  took  peojile  out  of  time,  and  they 
felt  eternity.” 

Of  revelation  as  a subjective  experience  in  its  l)caring  on  the  argu- 
ment for  immortality  little  has  been  said,  but  somewhat  has  been  im- 
plied in  the  preceding  jiages.  The  communication  of  (iod  with  man 
IS  not  limited  to  olijective  means  ami  forms  In  the  deeper  and  simpler 
spiritual  natures  there  is  a witness  of  the  ever  permanent  (iod.  In 
man’s  experience  there  are  moments  of  illumination  that  compensate 
for  many  years  of  darkness  and  struggle  and  pain.  There  are  crises  in 
our  li\es  when  ue  suddenly  gmw  conscious  of  the  real  greatness  of  our 
nature  through  tin*  disclosure  within  us  of  cajiacities  that  nothing  but 
the  infinite  ami  the  eternal  can  satisfy  Then  the  soul  recognizes  itself 
in  (iod,  ami  through  communion  \sith  Him  immortality  passes  from  a 
taith  into  an  e.xperience  -an  actual  participation  in  the  eternal  love 
and  tlnnight  ami  being  of  (iod. 

Kxperience  of  this  sort  makes  clear  the  truth  that  immortality  is 
not  only  a divine  gilt,  l»ut  also  a moral  achievement  of  nMn.  In  otlu  r 
worlds,  as  well  as  this,  the  fit  survive,  and  the*  fit  arc  they  who,  per- 
leiving  the  prize,  press  their  way  into  fullness  of  life  by  the  avenues 
and  ])rocess  of  the  spirit,  ( )n  the  subject  ot  immortality  the  science 
that  deals  with  the  facts  and  forces  (»f  matter  has  nothing  to  say,  either 
ioT  or  against,  lo  immortality  a life  of  sensual  indulgence  is  insensi- 
ble or  repugnant.  To  the  soul'  that  knows  God  and  strives  toward  the 
ideals  of  culture  am!  character  which  rise  in  divine  beckonings  before 
u**,  immortality  dawns  in  growing  reasonableness  and  attractiveness, 
grows  from  a hope  into  an  assur.uice,  and  from  a serene  faith  deepens 
into  a consciou.s  e.xperience  which  neither  time  nor  death  can  bring  to 
in  end. 


Survival  ot 
tli«'  FiUfat. 
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Paper  by  REV.  SAMUEL  M.  WARREN,  of  the  Swedcnborgian  Church. 


T is  a doctrine  of  the  New  Church  that  the  soul 
is  substantial— though  nf)t  of  earthly  substance 
anil  is  the  very  man;  that  the  body  is  merely 
the  earthly  form  and  instrument  of  the  soul, 
and  lliat  every  part  of  the  body  is  produced 
from  the  soul,  according  to  its  likeness,  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  be  fitted  to  {)crform 
its  functions  in  the  world  during  the  brief  but 
important  time  that  this  is  the  jdacc  of  man's 
conscious  abode. 

If.  as  all  Christians  believe,  man  is  an  im- 
mortal being,  created  to  live  on  through  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity,  then  the  longest  life 
^ . in  this  world  is,  comparatively,  but  as  a [loint, 

VV  I an  infinitessimal  part  of  hisc.xistcnce.  In  this  view, 
' it  is  not  rational  to  believe  that  that  j)art  of  man 
which  is  for  his  brief  use  in  this  world  only,  and  is  left  behind  when 
he  passes  out  of  this  world,  is  the  inost  real  and  substantial  part  of 
him.  That  is  more  substantial  which  is  more  enduring,  and  that  is 
the  more  real  part  of  man  in  which  his  characteristics  and  his  (pjalitics 
»rc.  Ad  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  life  confirm  the  doctrine  that 
the  soul  is  the  real  man.  What  makes  the  ijuality  of  a man?  What 
gives  him  character  as  good  or  bad.  small  or  great,  lovable  or  detest- 
able? Do  these  <|ualities  pertain  to  the  bfuly?  ICvery  one  knows 
that  they  do  not.  But  they  are  the  qualities  of  the  man.  Then  the 
real  man  is  not  the  body,  but  is  ’’the  living  soul.”  If  there  is  immor- 
tal life  he  has  not  vanished,  except  from  mortal  and  material  sight. 
As  between  the  .soul  and  the  body,  then,  there  can  be  no  rational 
iiucslion  a.s  to  which  is  the  substantial  and  whicli  the  evanescent 
thing. 

Again,  if  the  immortal  s«>ul  is  the  real  man,  and  is  substantial, 
what  must  be  its  form?  It  cannot  l>c  a formless  vaporous  thing  and 
he  a man.  Can  it  have  other  than  the  human  form?  Reason  clearly 
secs  that  if  formless  or  in  any  other  form  he  would  not  be  a man.  The 
soul  of  man.  or  the  real  man,  is  a marvelous  assemblage  of  powers  and 
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faculties  of  will  and  understanding,  and  the  liurn.in  form  is  such  as  ’ 
is  because  it  is  perfectly  adapteii  to  the  eveiriM-  ot  these  >arkni 
powers  and  faculties:  in  other  words,  tlie  soul  loriiis  itself,  under  Uk 
Divine  Maker’s  hand,  into  an  organism  1*\-  uhn  h it  * iri  .idc  «juateiyaai 
perfectly  put  forth  its  wondrous  and  wonderfully  \aru  d |M.Hcrs  aaj 
brinej  its  purposes  into  acts. 

The  human  form  is  thus  an  asseniblaj^e  of  or;..;.iiis  that  i \;uilvccti 
respond  to  and  embody  and  are  the  express  inia^;e  ot  the  vari<m< 
of  the  ulties  of  the  soul.  And  there  is  no  or^an  of  the  Inmi.m  form  Uic 
absence  of  which  would  not  hinder  and  impede  tfu  f i<  e arui  et^icic* 
action  and  putting  forth  of  the  s«jurs  powers.  .\nd  le,  the  humaa 
form  is  not  meant  merely,  nor  primanl).  the  orgaiiu  forto-s  .,t  tin 
material  body.  The  faculties  are  of  the  s<.ul.  and  it  tlu  s»ni! thcnui, 
and  endures  when  the  hotly  decays  ami  vaiiishe  , n mu-t  ii-t  If  U-  jqi 
form  which  is  an  assemblage  of  organs  perf.  etlv  adai  tt  d an  i adequate 
to  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  that  is.  in  the  hum.iti  t .fft,  I p, 
form  IS  then  primarily  and  especially  the  f..rm  of  tf;t  oul  wh.chu 
the  perfection  of  all  forms,  a.s  man.  at  his  higlu  st.  i>  tl  i or»o.miiuinji 
and  fullness  of  all  living  and  intelligent  attrihut.  , 

.. *'■'  ^"im.in  foini  * 1 q ly# 

until  the  death  of  the  body?  ManifestU  . if  n is  ti  e i r , fi  -r  : q the 
soul,  the  soul  cannot  exist  without  it,  and  it  is  p ♦ ,.ii  in  .umI  j,v  the 
tact  of  Its  creation  and  the  gradual  dcwlopnun'  . f ,ts  p,.u.  r;  It 
could  ha\e  no  other  form  and  U-  a human  soul  It  or  .00  .,re  tW 

^'”‘1  iM^wers.  and  tin-.  *..,*•  . lothcJ 

m j TIh  ',.„I,-  

is  «Si„  La'im!  i.Mi  <■..,1,  .i,; 

ThU  ,1.  ■ ■ Cfirrcsimn.liiii;  ,,u:4n  <.t  I'..-  l-.!v, 

ervation  of  hiri!icmTty*'’'l'-oI  T''" 

a man,  ami  ""  '■ 

remains,  therefore  the  sam'-'  Inrn  fr.nii  ,il|  ..ih,  r m.  ii  H< 

more  and  more  to  endipc  ^ *'  <^ternit\'.  Hr  m »\  becr>iQc 

may  advare  g^eatlvl^^  •''''  ‘ik'l.t  ewe  n ..s  In  r<-  rn« 

same  man.  This  doctrine  m^^’Hig’vncf.  and  \ . t i.  .du.i\  sthc 

of  established  character  Ti  'n'<- mvoKes  aUo  ih.  jm  iiii.inmry 
acter  building,  it  has  lieelr.  "‘i’*”**  *•'*'  1“  ^‘’.d  of  char- 

of  habits.  What  manner  of  '’■mhtully  ?».iul  that  a m in  is  t Imndlc 

Hfe  has  been.  -n  uh.it  |„s  m.inncr  of 

and  confirmed  anci  bccom^^^  through  lib-  ih.  v ir.  fixe*! 

desires  no  other  life,  and  does  n t ‘ 7 ' 
because  he  loves  the  urictice  " *'*'  ****’”* 

childhood  a man  has  hJen  ,m  r ‘ 

^^-eh«aa„desUh,iSrZrVhis~  


St*  hahiti 
In  fithci 
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case  the  liahits  thus  fixed  and  confirmed  arc  of  the  immortal  soul  and 
constitute  its  permanent  character.  The  body,  as  to  its  part,  has  been 
but  the  jiliant  instrument  of  the  soul. 

W ith  respect  to  the  soul's  future  life,  the  first  important  consider- 
ation is  what  sort  of  a world  it  will  inhabit.  If  we  have  shown  ^ood 
reasons  for  believing  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  not  a someth inf:^ 
(ormless,  vafjue  and  shallow)',  but  is  itself  an  organic  human  form,  sub- 
stantial, and  the  verv’  man,  then  it  must  inhabit  a substantial  and  very 
real  world.  It  is  a j^ross  fallacy  of  the  senses,  but  there  is  no  sub- 
stance but  matter,  and  nothing  substanti.'d  but  what  is  material.  Is 
not  (iod,  the  Divine,  Omnijiotent  Creator  of  all  things,  substantial? 
Can  Omnipotence  be  an  attribute  of  that  which  li.is  no  substance  and 
no  form?  Is  such  an  existence  conceivable?  Hut  lie  is  rmt  material 
and  not  visible  or  cognizable  by  any  mortal  sense.  ^ et  we  know  that 
He  is  substantial:  for  it  is  manifest  in  1 1 is  wondrous  and  nii^dity  works. 
There  is,  then,  spiritual  substance.  And  of  such  substance  must  be 
the  world  wherein  the  soul  is  eternall)- to  dwfll.  It  is  the  realit)"  of 
the  spiritual  world  that  makes  this  world  real,  just  as  it  is  the  reality 
of  the  soul  that  makes  the  human  bodva  reality  and  a possibility.  As 
there  could  be  no  body  without  the  soul  there  could  be  no  natural 
uorld  without  the  spiritual. 

Not  onl)'  is  that  world  substantial,  tint  it  nitiNt  be  a world  of  sur- 
passiiif^j  loveliness  and  beauty.  It  has  justly  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  manifestations  of  tlie  ili\ ine  love  and  wisdom 
that  this  be.uititiil  world  that  we  briellv  inh.dnt  is  s«)  wondrously 
adapted  to  all  nu  n’s  wants  .-ind  to  e.dl  into  e.xercise  and  gratify  his 
every  facultv' and  ^ood  desiie.  .And  when  he  leaves  this  temjiorary 
abode,  a man  with  all  his  f.iculties  exalted  and  rellned  bv'  freedom 
from  the  incumbrance  of  the  llesh  an  incumbr.ince  which  we  arc 
often  verv  ci>nscii»us  of  will  he  not  enter  a world  of  beautv' exceeding 
the  loveliest  aspects  of  this?  ’flic  soul  is  human  and  tlie  world  in 
which  it  is  to  dwell  is  adapted  to  human  life;  and  it  would  not  be 
adapted  to  human  life  it  it  did  not  adeijuatelv'  meet  .and  answe:  to  the 
Mud’s  desires.  Is  it  re.ason.ibU-  th.it  this  material  world  should  be  so 
full  of  life  ami  loveliness  and  be.iut)’,  where  "Nature  spre.ids  for  I’very 
>ense  a feast,"  to  j^ratify  every  exalu  i i.iculty  of  the  .soul,  and  n(»t  the 
-piritual  world,  wlierein  the  soul  is  to  abide  lorev'er. 

y\n«l  tiu*  lile  ot  that  \M>rbl  in  huin.iti  life,  'file  ''.umr  laws  of  life 
ami  liappiiirss  obt.im  there  that  j'ova  rn  here,  bec.iusc  they  arc 
jjrounded  in  human  n.iture.  .Man  is  .i  social  l)cin{.j,  and  even  there,  in 
that  world  as  in  this,  desires  aiul  seeks  the  companion''hip  of  those 
that  arc  conj^etiial  to  him;  th.it  i>,  wh«>  .'ire  of  similar  ijualit)’  to  him- 
self. Men  arc  thus  mutually  drawn  to^jether  by  spiritu.d  aflinit)'. 
This  is  the  l.'ivv  (tf  .association  here,  but  it  is  less  perfectlv'  operative  in 
this  w'orkl,  because  there  is  much  ilissimul.ation  aiiioii}.;  men,  so  that 
they  often  do  not  ajipear  to  be  what  they  really  are,  and  thus  by  false 
ami  deceptive  appearances  the  good  and  the  evil  are  often  associated 
together. 
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And  so  it  is  for  a time  and  in  a measure  in  the  first  >tate  ainj 
region  into  which  men  come  when  they  enter  the  spiritual  w(»rUl,  They 
go  into  that  world  as  they  are.  and  are  at  first  in  a mixed  state,  as  in  this 
world.  This  continues  until  the  real  character  is  clearly  manifest.  an<i 
Separation  of  good  and  cvil  are  separated,  and  they  arc  thus  prepared  for  their  final 
Good  and  Evil.  permanent  association  and  abode.  They  who,  in  the  world,  have 
made  some  real  effort,  and  beginning  t<i  live  a good  life,  but  have  evil 
habits  not  yet  overcome,  remain  there  until  they  are  entindy  jiunficJ 
of  evil,  and  are  fitted  for  some  society'  of  heaven,  ami  tlmsr  mho 
inwardly  are  evil  and  have  outwardly  assumed  a virtiiou-  garb,  remain 
until  their  dissembled  goodness  is  cast  off  and  their  inwanl  ch-iraact 
becomes  outwardly  manifest.  When  this  state  of  sejiaratum  incomplete 
there  can  be  no  successful  dissimulation  the  gooil  an<l  the  evil  are 
seen  and  known  as  such  and  the  law  of  spiritual  affinity  l)ef„njcs  per- 
fectly operative  by  their  own  free  volition  and  rhoiec,  Ilicri  the  evil  aad 
the  good  become  entirely  separated  into  thnr  congem.il  Htirn 
The  various  societies  and  communities  of  the  goo«l  thu  a»M>c 
constitute  heaven  and  those  of  the  evil  constitute  hi  ll 
arbitrary'’ judgment  of  an  angry  (lod,  but  of  voluntary  choice,  by  t 
perfect  and  unhindered  operation  of  the  l.iw  of  human  n.iture 
leads  men  to  prefer  and  seek  tlie  companionship  ot  ihi«sc  most  Cfi<s 
genial  to  themselves. 

As  regards  the  permanency  of  the  stati  t f th<.*sc  who  by  estab- 
lished evil  habit  are  fixed  and  determined  in  their  brve  id  evd  I fc  it 
is  not  of  the  Lord  s will,  but  of  their  own.  \\  c arc  taught  in  1 1 • I Inly 
\\ord  that  He  is  ever  "gracious  and  full  of  compassion.  ’ He  a njlld 
should  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  live,  but  thev'  wi’i  n»>?. 

There  is  no  moment,  in  this  or  in  the  future  life,  win  n the  infifiijt 
mercy  of  the  Lord  would  not  that  an  evil  man  -^lioulil  turn  from  h.« 
evi  course,  and  live  a virtuous  and  upright  and  happy  lit«-.  I>  it  tbrv 
will  not  m that  vyorld  for  the  same  reason  that  they  would  not  in  tho 
ecause  vv  len  evil  habits  are  once  fixed  and  confirmed  they  love  thcisi 
and  will  not  turn  from  them.  " Can  the  Kthiop.an  change  his  skin  or 

is  huLn  ft  TI,  of  ni.in  on.l  the  file  ..t  heaver 

different  frnm  tl,  ^ co^tllfions  of  life  in  th.rt  exaftetf  st.ttr  .ire 

trans«ndeTAnv  « ‘’“’"'‘n  tid,.,.tr.i  to  ruch 

ine  aeent  of  thf^f  *^i",  * Ki'  '*?"  "'*'* '^'v-iteif  to  he- five  .mil  »ill 

I>ut  m xeekint-  to'  ..ron.ote  the 
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are  designed  and  formed  for  usefulness  to  others.  What  the  employ- 
ments are  in  that  exalted  condition  we  cannot  well  know,  exccj)!  as 
some  of  them  are  revealed  to  us,  and  of  them  we  have  faint  and  fee- 
ble concej)tion.  Hut,  undoubtedly,  one  of  them  is  attendance  upon 
men  in  this  world. 

Such,  in  general,  according  to  the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  is  the  future  life  of  the  immortal  souls  of  men. 


Truthfulness  of  Holy  Scriptures. 

Paper  by  REV.  CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 


llnst  Face 
( nticism  and 


HE  time  alottcd  for  a paper  like  thi.s  is  .so  short 
that  I can  only  treat  the  subject  very  cursorily 
and  with  many  gaps,  which  every  one  of  vou 
will  probably  notice.  All  the  great  historic 
religions  have  sacred  books  which  arc  re- 
garded as  the  inspired  word  of  (iod.  I'rom- 
inent  among  those  sacred  books  are  the  1 Inly 
Scriptures  of  the  Christian  church.  The  his- 
tory  of  the  Chri.stian  church  shows  that  it  is 
the  intrinsic  e.xcellence  of  these  Holy  Script- 
ures which  has  given  them  the  control  of  so 
large  a portion  of  our  whole  race.  With  a 
ew  e^^eptions  the  Christian  religion  was  not 
extended  by  force  of  arms  or  by  the  arts  of 

faithful  teaching  of  self-sa^cSTA'frr?'’ 

in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Holv  *>*  ^ "■omen,  who  had  firm  faith 

men  in  all  pa  “S  tl  M ■"I’''  " 

salvation.  '••>'<'''>'1  Rui.les  to  Co.l  and 


the  tvorira^^eZivll’cctsMe’,''^’ "" 

Ognize  all  that  is  good  and  nowl'’an,rt“‘  ^ 'hem:  " 

results,  and  you  will  be  convinno  tabub 

and  New  Testamm'ts  ar^true  bo  •'^eri,,turcs  of  the  ( 

searchingiy  through  all  the  ho  t ^ W hen  tve  have  go 

theyarelrshorches  of  varim^^^^^^^ 

ness  of  the  night,  but  the  HoIv  S^-'^t^”  "P ''“"'■ai 

laments  are  like  the  sun  shinili.M.f  M,'f  ^'e"  I'' 

whole  world,  ^ ^ heavens  and  lighting  up  t 

tional  statement  ^liall  be'Tcsfed^^^<;  demands  that  cverv  trai 

height  and  breadth  in  searcl?nf  ; ^he  cartli  in 

to  solvethe  mysteries  of  the  univp  the  heavens  in  ord 

ments  of  hi.storv,  whether  of  stnnp^^^’  ‘^''estigates  all  the  nior 

htcknrg  in  intelligence,  or  in  observahon  arieasrth'“ ' 

* 'll  least,  who  imagines  tli 
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the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  institutions  of  the 
Christian  churcli  shall  escape  the  criticism  of  this  age.  It  will  not  do 
to  oppose  science  with  rcligic)n  or  criticism  with  faith. 

Criticism  makes  it  evident  that  the  faith  which  shrinks  from  criti- 
cism is  a faith  so  weak  and  uncertain  that  it  excites  suspicion  as  to  its 
life  and  reality.  Science  goes  on,  confident  that  every  form  of  religion 
which  resists  this  criticism  will  ere  long  crumble  into  dust.  All  depart- 
ments of  human  investigation  sooner  or  later  come  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  Scriptures;  all  find  something  that  accords  with  them  or  con- 
flicts with  them,  and  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  Can  we  main- 
tain the  truthfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  face  of  modern 
science?  \Vc  arc  obliged  to  admit  that  there  arc  scientific  errors  in 
the  Bible,  errors  of  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  botany  and  anthro- 
pology. In  all  these  rcsjiccts  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  authors  of 
the  Scriptures  had  any  other  knowledge  than  that  pos.sesscd  by  their 
contemporaries.  Their  statements  are  such  as  indicate  ordinary  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  of  life.  They  had  not  that  insight,  that 
grasp  of  conception  and  power  of  expression  in  these  matters  such  as 
they  exhibited  when  writing  concerning  matters  of  religion. 

If  it  was  not  the  intent  of  God  to  give  to  the  ancient  world  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  our  nineteenth  century,  why  should  any  one 
suppose  that  tlic  Divine  .Spirit  influenced  them  in  relation  to  any  such 
matters  as  science?  Why  should  they  be  kejit  from  mis-statements, 
misconceptions  and  errors  in  such  respects?  The  Dix'inc  Spirit  wished 
to  use  them  as  religious  teachers,  and  so  long  as  they  made  no  mis- 
takes in  that  respect  they  were  trustworthy  and  reliable,  even  if  they 
erred  in  such  matters  as  come  in  contact  with  modern  science  There 
are  historical  mistakes  in  the  Bible,  mistakes  of  chronology  and  geog- 
rajih)',  discre])ancies  and  inconsistencies  which  cannot  be  lemoxx'd 
by  any  proper  method  of  inter[)retation.  There  are  such  errors  as  we 
arc  apt  to  find  in  modern  histor}^  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Scriptures  received  any  of  their  history  by  revelation  from 
God.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Divine  Si)irit  corrected  these  nar- 
ratives. 

The  purpose  of  the  sacred  writers  was  to  give  us  the  history  of 
God’s  redemptive  workings,  d'his  made  it  ncccssar)'  that  there  should 
be  no  essential  errors  in  the  redemptive  facts  and  agencies,  but  did 
not  make  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  no  mistakes  in  j)laces,  dates 
and  |)crsons,  so  long  as  these  did  not  change  the  redemptive  lessons 
or  redemptiv'c  facts.  None  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been  discov- 
ered disturb  the  religious  lessons  of  the  Biblical  histoiy,  and  those  les- 
sons are  the  oidy  ones  whose  truthtulness  we  are  concerned  to  detend. 
[ Applause.  | 1 1 igher  criticism  recognizes  faults  of  grammar,  of  rhetoric 

and  logic  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  scriptures,  but  errors  in  these 
formal  things  do  not  mar  the  truthfulness  of  the  religious  instruction 
itself-  Higher  criticism  shows  that  most  of  the  books  were  composed 
by  unknown  authors;  that  they  passed  through  the  hands  of  a consid- 
erable number  of  unknown  editors.  In  this  process  of  editing,  arrang- 
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ing.  subtraction  and  reconstruction,  extending  tlirougli  so  many  cent- 
urfes,  what  evidence  have  we  that  these  unknown  etiitors  were  kept 
from  error  in  all  their  work? 

They  were  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their  comprelitn^ion  and 
expression  of  the  divine  instruction,  but.  judging  .iKo  tnrni  tlu-ir  work, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  not  gimled  by  the  1 >i\  me  Spirit 
in  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  expression,  arrangenu  rit  of  material  or 
general  editorial  work.  Fhey  were  left  to  those  etrors  win.  h e\en  the 
most  faithful  and  scrupulous  of  write  rs  will  sometimes  make.  Ibe 
science  which  approaches  the  Bible  from  without  .iml  the  science 
which  studies  it  from  within  agree  as  to  the  essential  fat  t of  the  case. 
Xow.  can  the  truthfulness  of  .^crijUure  be  maintamt  d by  those 
who  recognize  these  errors?  There  is  im  reason  why  the  sui)^tantul 
truthfulness  of  the  Bible  shall  not  be  consistt  nt  w it  h t irctimst  intial 
errors.  God  did  not  speak  Himself  in  the  Bible --xci-pi  a few  words 
recorded  here  and  there;  He  spoke  in  mu.  h grt  .itcr  |>ortions  of  the 
Old  Testament  through  the  voices  and  pt  ns  <it  the  human  authors 
of  the  Scriptures.  Did  the  human  minds  and  pens  alw.iy^  dt  liver  the 
inerrant  word? 

Even  if  all  writers  possessed  of  the  Ibdy  .spirit  weie  m.  rciv  pass- 
ive in  the  hands  of  (iod,  the  question  is.  ('.m  the  liuman  r o;.  c am!  iK-n 
express  truth  of  the  infinite  (iodj*  Ib.w  ..man  imtH:rb  . t w..r.l.  m 
imperfect  sentence  express  the  divine  truth.'  It  is  e vident  that  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  were  not.  as  a rule,  in  an  ecstatic  st  t?,.  1 u,,iy 
.Spirit  suggested  to  them  the  divine  truths  they  were  to  t.  a.  h I hey 
received  thern  by  intuition,  and  fr.imcd  them  m im.iginatnm  and  tan.  v. 

hen.  if  the  divine  truth  passed  through  the  conception  and  imagiti*. 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  did  the  human  miml  receive  it  !,.!lv  w.thuu 
any  fault  or  shadow  of  error;  did  the  human  mind  a. id  anv  thing  to  g 

Hme  T delivcre.!  in  its  entirety  exactly  a.  it  wav  received? 
How  can  we  be  sure  of  this  when  wc  sec  the  s.mic  do.  trine  in  s u h i 
variety  of  forms,  all  partial  and  all  inadc.juate 

curr/  f fi^^ av.  ur.n  v b-r  that  which 

transmitted  it  correctlv  ^ bv  fore  wc  can  b«-  .lure  that  he 

not  carry  vvidi  it  V riptui.  s d.Krs 

divine  truth  was  given  vvith  sucTc/*'^'^'*^^ ‘^utTicient  if  the 
rei:cr.v...c  I.f.  clearness  as  to  gui.le  men  aright  to 


religious  life. 

Ot  incapacity  to  express  the  vvl’.*  . i know  Id 

as  mJ.  Jult  as  ' nt;  n ' ^ 

^ ^t-en,  not  in  its  pure  unclouded  state. 
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the  beautiful  colors  of  the  spectrum,  so  it  is  that  the  truth  of  God,  its 
revelation  and  communication  to  man,  met  witli  such  obstacles  in 
human  nature.  Men  arc  capable  of  receiving  it  only  in  its  div'crsc 
operations  and  diverse  manners  as  it  comes  to  them  through  the 
diverse  temperaments  and  points  of  view  of  the  biblical  writers.  I'he 
roli^'ion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a religion  whicli  includes  somethings 
hard  to  reconcile  in  an  inerrant  revelation.  The  sacrifice  of  jephtha’s 
(laughter,  the  divine  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  uj)  his  son  as  a 
burnt  offering  and  other  incidents  seem  unsuited  to  divine  revelation. 
The  New  Testament  taught  that  sacrifices  must  be  of  broken,  contrite 
hearts  and  humble  and  cheerful  spirits.  U’hat  pleasure  could  God 
take  in  smoking  altars?  Ilow  could  the  true  God  prescribe  such 
puerilities? 

W'c  can  only  say  that  Ciod  was  training  Israel  to  the  meaning  of 
the  higher  sacrifices,  'i'he  offering  up  of  children  and  domestic  ani- 
mals was  part  of  a jircparator)’  discipline.  Hut  it  was  jirovisional  and 
temporal  discipline.  It  was  the  form  necessary  llum  l{j  clothe  the 
divine  law  of  sacrifice  in  the  early  stages  of  revelation.  They  were 
the  object  lessons  by  wliich  the  children  of  the  ancient  world  could  be 
trriincd  to  understand  the  inerrable  law  (jf  sacrifice  for  man.  .St.  Haul 
callr  tlicm  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,  the  shadow  of  the  things 
to  come. 


U’e  cannot  defend  the  morals  on  the  Old  restament  at  all  points. 

Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  was  polygamy  or  slavery  condemned. 

Tlv^  time  had  not  come  in  the  history’of  the  world  when  they  could 
be  condemned.  Is  (jotl  to  be  held  responsible  for  these  twin  relics  of  Moral* in th«* 
barbarism  because  1 le  did  not  condemn,  but,  on  the  contrary,  recognized 
them  and  restrained  them  in  the  early  stages  of  1 lis  revelation?  The 
patriarchs  are  not  trut hful.  I heir  age  seems  to  ha\  c h.id  little  com- 
l^rchcnsion  of  the  principles  of  trutli.  yet  Abraham  was  faithful  to 
(»od.  and  so  faithful  uiuler  temptation  and  trial  that  he  became  the 
fathcrof  the  faithful,  and  from  that  point  of  view  the  friend  of  (iod. 

Ikivid  was  a sinner,  a very  wicked  sinner,  but  he  was  a vei\'  penitent 
sinnci,  and  showed  such  a devout  attachment  to  the  worship  of  Ciod 
that  his  sins,  though  many,  \yerc  all  forgiven  him.  and  his  life,  as  a 
whole,  exhibits  such  generosity,  courage,  human  affection  and  such 
aeroiKm  ami  ji.atiencc  vmdi-r  suffering,  and  such  .self-resuaini  under 
iiugniticent  prosperity,  such  nobility  and  grandeur  of  character  alto- 
gether that  we  must  admire  him  and  love  him  as  one  of  the  best  of 
men.  and  wc  arc  not  surprised  that  the  heart  of  the  infinite  (iod  went 
(‘Ut  to  him.  .Many  of  the  stories  of  revenge  in  the  Old  Testament 
-land  out  in  glaring  contrast  to  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  praying  for 

fhs  enemies,  and  It  is  the  story  of  Christ  that  lifts  us  into  a different 
ethical  air  from  any  of  the  Old  Testament. 

regard  these  things  in  the  Old  Testament  as  inerrable 
in  the  light  of  the  nmral  character  of  Christ  and  the  moral  character 
of  (lod  as  1 le  reveals  it.  And  yet  we  may  well  understand  that  the  Oltl 
testament  times  were  not  ripe  for  the  higher  revelation  of  His  will 


Jhe  Qatholic  Qiurch  and  the  |-Jo'y 

§criptures. 

Paper  by  RT.  REV.  MGR.  SETON,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


IBLE  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  sacred 
book.s  of  the  Jews  anti  Christians.  In<ic|»en- 
dently  of  all  considerations  of  its  moral  and 
religious  advantages,  we  believe  that  no  Inxik 
has  conduced  more  than  the  Itihlc  to  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
we  believe  that  no  botik  has  been  to  so  many 
and  so  abundantly  wealth  in  poverty,  liljcrty 
in  bondage,  health  in  sickness,  si>ciety  m sol* 
itude;  and  as  a divinely  inspire*!  work,  such 
as  the  testimony  of  the  jew  ish  nation  for  the 
greater  part  of  it  anti  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  church  for  the  w hole  of  it.  ticclares 
it  to  be,  it  claims  our  sinccrcst  homage 

The  relations  of  the  church  to  these 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  NcwTcstament  form  an 
**  Y important  part  of  dogmatic  thetilogy  anti  an  intcr- 
portion  of  ecclesiastical  history.  I hey  have, 
also,  been  the  occasion  of  religious  differences  in  the  Christian  body; 
for  as  the  wise  Englishman.  John  Selden,  said  in  his  Table  Talk  of 
two  centuries  ago,  “ Tis  a great  question  how  we  know  Scripture  to 
e Scripture,  whether  by  the  church  or  by  man’s  private  jutlgmcnt  " 
we  shall  not  discuss  purely  controversial  matters,  but  limit  ourselves 
to  an  introductory  statement  of  facts  and  tt.  a brief  con^icleration  of 
the  Canon  the  Inspiration  anti  the  Vulgate  etlition  of  Scripture. 

1 he  church  IS  a living  society  commissioned  bv  Jesus  Christ  to 
preserve  the  word  of  God  pure  and  unchanged  This  revealed  word 

tinn  Th  n y Scripture  anti  partly  in  tradi- 

TeceJn  f?rmer  ,s  called  the  Written  Word  of  (iod.*  Writing,  not 

materiTk^c  'h  hut  as  often  fountl  on  more  durable 

metaf  n ^ slabs  ami  cylimlcrs,  and 

P » eing  the  art  of  fixing  thoughts  in  an  intelligible  and 
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lastinp:  shape,  so  as  to  hand  them  down  to  other  {venerations  and  thus 
per()ctuatc  historical  records.  'Dicre  is  a special  congruity  that  the 
AIini{^hty,  from  whose  instructions  not  only  original  spoken,  but  jirob- 
ably  also  written,  language  was  derived,  should  have  put  llis  tlivine 
revelations  in  writing  through  the  instrumentality  of  chosen  men;  and 
as  the  human  race  is  originally  one,  we  think  that  the  fact  that  scrijit- 
ures  of  some  sort  claiming  to  be  inspired  are  found  in  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  (last,  shous  that  such  conceptions,  although  outside  of 
the  oithoilox  line  of  tratlition,  are  derived  from  the  primitive  unity 
and  religion  of  the  human  family. 

d'he  church  teaches  that  tliesacrcil  Scriptures  are  the  written  Word 
of  God  aiul  that  He  is  their  author,  arnl  consequent!)’  she  receives 
them  with  piety  and  reverence,  'rhis  give.s  a distinct  character  to  tlie 
Hible  which  no  other  book  possesses,  for  of  no  mere  human  composition, 
however  excellent,  can  it  ever  be  said  that  it  comes  directly  from  God. 
The  church  also  maintains  that  it  belongs  to  her  and  to  her  alone — 
to  determine  the  true  sense  of  the  .Scrijitures,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
rightly  interpreted  contrary  to  her  decision;  because  she  claims  to  be 
and  is  the  living,  unerring  authority  to  whom  and  not  to  those  who 
expound  tin*  Scripture  by  the  light  of  private  judgment-infallibility 
was  promised  and  given. 

Her  teaching  is  the  rule  of  faith,  since  she  is  a visible,  perpetual 
and  universal  organization,  possessed  t)f  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  functions.  She  is  historically  independent  of  the  HolyScrijjt- 
ures,  some  parts  thcre(*f  being  anterior  and  other  parts  subsequent  to 
her  ow  n existence,  but  receives  safeguards  ami  preserves  them  as  her 
most  sacred  dcj)osit,  somewliat  as,  to  make  a comparisc>n  taken  from 
tmr  civil  politv',  the  government  of  the  I’nited  .“States  in  its  three  co- 
ortlinate  branches  venerates,  interprets  and  executes  the  American 
Constitution. 


Written 
Word  of 


One  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  j)astov-.  of  the  church,  in 
the  conduct  of  public  worship,  has  ever  l>een  the  reading  (»f  the  Script- 
ures \yith  an  explanation  td  what  was  read  or  an  exhortation  tlerived 
from  It.  During  the  mitidle  ages,  owing  to  the  lack  of  those  aids  and 
appliances,  such  especially  as  arch.eology  and  comparative  philology 
learnetl  and  scientilic  as  contr.isted  with  .scholastic  and  devotional  in’ 
terpretation  of  the  I b)ly  Scripture,  although  never  quite  neglected  oc- 
cupicd  relatively  only  ;i  sni.all  sh.ire  in  the  simlies  of  tljosc  times 

I he  ( atholic  principles  as  to  the  general  use  of  the  Bible  may  be 
dcduco<I  from  the  Iridentine  ilecree.  w liich  was  particularly  directed 
against  those  irreverent  aiul  sometimes  blasphcnH>us  expounders  of 
lioly  writ,  whom  the  c.iuncil  (lualifiesas  ••  petulant  spirits.”  Accordim^ 
to  our  view,  the  Bible  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  revealed  trutir  neo^nU  u«e 
nor  IS  It  necessary  for  every  Christian  to  read  and  understand  it.  The  ^*^*‘*- 
church  existed  as  an  organizeil  .society,  having  powers  from  her  i)ivine 
oimder  to  teach  all  nations,  betore  the  Scriptures  as  a whole  existed 
ami  before  there  was  question  or  dispute  about  any  part  of  the  Script- 


Vernacular 

VAttiions. 


Septuagint 

Version. 
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The  redemption  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  jcsus  C'hrist  being  the 
central  idea  of  all  Christian  instruction,  the  Old  rcst.imcnt  subjects  in 
these  rare  and  valuable  works  were  chosen  for  their  typical  signifKancc 
and  relation  to  it,  and  thus  the  people  were  instructed  in  a inaniur  not 
less  calculated  to  excite  their  piety  than  that  wlm  li  is  conveyeil  bv 
means  of  speech.  During  this  present  century  several  popes  have 
warned  the  faithful  against  societies  u hich  distribute  vernacular  ver- 
sions, often  corrupt  ones,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  unsettling  the 
belief  of  simple-minded  Catholics;  but  it  is  unju'-t  to  conclude  frum 
this  that  the  church  is  not  solicitous  lor  her  children  to  r«  .id  the  Ihble 
if  this  be  correctly  rendered  into  their  langu.ige  ami  they  po>>ess  the 
necessar}'  qualifications  and  jiropcr  disposition. 

The  Christian  church  did  not  receive  the  canon  of  i )Id  l estamcnl 
Scripture  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  l»ecausc  thin*  was  n.>t  settled 
Hebrew  canon  until  long  after  the  proinulg.ition  of  the  (it*sp<  I,  phe 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testanieiil  dnl  not  cmiim  rate  the  l>or>ig 
received  by  Christ  and  His  disciples.  NeviTthcies-r,  vir  are  i fitain  that 
the  Septuagint  version,  or  translation  of  the  ( )ld  restanient  >criptura 
into  Greek,  made  .some  part  (the  rentatemh)  at  Ah  xandria  aUnit  29) 
years  IL  C..  and  the  rest,  made  also  in  l‘-g>  pt  before  i pt  DC,  which 
contains  several  books  now  thrown  out  i»\  the  lews,  wa,  f iJ..nih|y 
v'lewed  and  almost  constantly  ijuoted  from  by  ilictn.  no  that  .Vimt 
Augustine  says  that  it  is  “of  most  grav  e ami  pre  eminent  aulhontv  " 
It  IS  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  the  verM-.n-,  .d  the  Si  riptures  and 
was  commonly  used  in  the  church  for  four  centun.  s.  miu  e from  it  wai 
made  that  very  early  Latin  translation  which  wa.  u-ed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  empire  before  the  introduction  of  .Saint  li  iom.  N \ ulgjuc. 
It  was  held  in  great  repute  for  a long  time  bv  the  b w.  and  read 

^x-'came  odious  to  them  on  account  of  the 

oK  ^ k'— lt«ly 

Tliis  celVhntL **1*^'*^*^*  '*''*''*  tl'*’ * 'rci  k church. 

writers  of  ^ Uenuinc.  The  Thr.ctuui 

books  as  insnirefi-  were  unanimous  in  aecepting  these 

A-  D.  q6,  indicatesThit  1'*^**’^  ^ J<-»»vnt.  written  aUwil 

fixed  upon  bv  anr  sf  l ' ^^jd’Jural  c.inon  mu"!  already  have  l»cea 
author  cites  from  a mnf  tradition  in  the  church  at  Ki.mc,  since  the 
including  those  called  dcut*^*^^  one  of  the  Ixioks  of  the  ( )ld  restanunl. 

At  ?he  COuSi  of  rejeiled  bv  the  lews. 

clear  proof  " savs  Div  n d- ns;ed.  “A 

Scripture,  “that  the  (7  >#  I- General  Introdiu  turn  to  the  .‘^al■^cd 
....i  o"’  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  were  then  unammoi« 

I IV>.  the  d e»  ri'e  o!  union 
line  to  kofllf 


to  abiurL  tirelr  ' rb  ,L'  > Or.cnul,  „1,„  c 


I • * ' ^ 1 1 \ 

—S  predecessors!^ "^Ti^the  7 always  U en  hebl  by 

occasion  of  bitter  rclieioiis  7'^  ‘Century  the  Ibble  h.iv  ing  become  an 

ores  was  thoroughly  discussed  ^■^”'*’’‘eity  •»!  the  Script- 

koy  ULscussed  and  forever  settled  for  Lath  , las  bv 
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the  council  of  Trent,  which  uses  these  words  in  the  fourth  session, 
held  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1546:  I'hc  synod, ‘‘followinjr  tlie 
examples  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  an 
etpial  affection  of  {)iety  and  reverence,  all  the  books,  both  of  the  Okl 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  seeing  that  ot\c  (loil  is  the  author  of  both; 
aiul  it  has  thought  it  meet  that  a list  of  the  sacred  books  be  inserted 
in  this  decree,  lest  a doubt  may  arise  in  anyone’s  mind  which  are  the 
books  that  are  received  by  this  synod.” 

Inspiration  is  a certain  influence  ot  the  lloly  Spirit  upon  the  mind 
of  a writer  ur^iu}^  him  to  write,  and  so  actinj^  upon  him  that  his  work 
is  truly  the  word  of  (lod.  bather,  since  Cartlinal,  I'ranzelin’s  second 
thesis  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  his  course  at  the  Roman  college  in 
18C4,  states  the  Catholic  idea  of  inspiration  in  the  following  W(jrds: 

“As  books  may  be  called  divine  in  several  senses,  the  Scriptures, 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine  contained  both  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings and  in  unbrt)ken  tradition,  must  l)e  held  to  l)e  divdne  in  this  sense, 
that  they  are  the  books  of  {»od  as  their  efficient  cause  and  that  (iod 
is  the  author  of  these  books  by  1 1 is  sujiernatural  action  upon  their 
hum.'in  writers,  which  action  is  styled  inspiration  in  ecclesiastical 
terminology  derived  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.” 

I he  lloly  Scriptures  have  been  translate<l  into  ev'er^' lanjjfua^e,  but 
ainon^  these  almost  innumerable  versions  one  (jnly,  which  is  called  the 
\ ulj^jate,  is  authorized  and  declared  to  be  “authentic”  by  the  church. 

I he  belief  of  the  faithful  fieinj'  that  the  (h>ctrinal  authorit)’  of  the 
church  extendsto  |H»sitivctruthsand  “do^onatic  facts”  which,  althou^di 
not  revealed,  are  necessary  for  the  exj)osition  or  defense  of  rev'elation. 

I he  V ul{^ate  has  an  intercs^in^  history.  It  is  the  common  opin- 
ion that,  from  the  first  a^'e  of  Christianity,  one  particular  version  made 
from  tlie  Septua^ont.  was  received  and  sanctioned  by  the  church  in 
Rome  and  used  throughout  the  west.  Amon^  individual  Christians 
almost  innumerable  Latin  translations  were  current,  but  only  one  of 
these,  c.iiled  the  ()l(i  Kritin,  bore  an  oftWial  stamp. 

These  translations,  corrections  and  portions  left  untouched  by 
.Saint  Jerome,  bein^^  brou^dit  to^^ether  form  the  Vul^r.ate,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  displace  the  old  version  for  two  centuries,  although  it 
spread  rapidly  and  constantly  ^miru-d  strens^-th.  until  about  A.  1)  600 
I was  ncrally  received  in  the  churches  of  the  west  and  has  continued 
ver  since  in  comnuMi  use.  bi  the  collect  for  the  feast  of  Saint  lerome. 

Scriptur*- doctor  mighty  in  e.\jHjunding  Holy 


Church  of  Ihr  Naliviljr,  Hrihirhrm. 


Qharacter  and  £)egree  of  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Qhristian  §criptures. 

Paper  by  REV.  FRANK  SEWALL,  of  New  York. 


IIKRI*.  is  a common  consent  among  Christians 
that  the  Scrijrturcs  known  as  the  iloly  liible 
are  divinely  inspired,  that  they  constitute  a 
b()ok  unlike  all  other  books  in  that  they  con- 
tain a direct  communication  from  the  Divine 
.Spirit  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  The 
nature  and  the  rlegrce  of  the  inspiration  which 
thus  ch.ir. let  crimes  the  Ifiblc  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  declaration  of  the  Ifoly 
Scriptures  themselves,  .since  onlv  the  Divine  ' 
can  truly  reveal  the  Divine  or  afford  to  human 
minds  the  means  of  judging  truly  regarding 
what  is  divine. 

The  Christian  Scripture.or  the  Hoi v Bible, 

JS  written  in  two  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New 
, ...  , Testament.  In  the  interval  of  time  that 

transpired  between  the  writing  of  these  two  part.s.  the  divine  truth  and 
- 'vhich.  in  the  beginning,  was  with  God  and  was  God. 
ccamt  jnearnate  on  our  earth  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

He,  as  the  word  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  men.  being  himself 

P ICC  rThe^ti! Cvcr>;nian  that  conicth  into  the  world, ' 
placed  the  seal  of  divine  authoritv  upon  certain  of  the  then  existinfr 

sacred  Senptures.  He  thus  forever  lixe.l  the  tlivinfcanon  of  tim 
portion  of  the  written  wont;  and  from  that  portion  wc  are  enabled  to 
derive  a criterion  of  judgment  reRardiiiK  the  decree  of  div"nc  inCi° 

werc'Iw ' ''f  •’"'■‘*’“'‘■‘1  bi  tho>e  other  scriptures  which 

Ncl^^\Jt"^^  and  which  constitute  the 

The  Divine  Canon  of  the  SVord  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  0“ 
s declared  by  our  I.ord  in  l.uke,  twentv-fourth  chapter  fortvTourth 

tn  the  law  of  Moses  and  .1.  the  I'rophets  and  in  the  I'salins  coOcerO  Og 
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Me.”  And  in  verses  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven:  • O,  tools  and 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pruohet>  have  Npokrii;’*  ami  iK-ninma. 
at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expuiimletl  unto  them  inwall  the 
Scripture  thinj^s  concerninj;  Himself. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  CMd  Testament,  thus  enunu  rated  as  tcMih*. 
ingof  Him  and  as  being  fulfilled  in  1 1 im.  einbraec  two  of  the  ihr« 
divisions  into  which  the  lews  at  that  lime  «livid.  d their  s.i.  rril 
These  two  are  the  I-aw  (Torah  i.  or  the  l*ive  Hooks  of  called 

and  the  I'rojihets  (Nebiini).  t)f  the  lM»oks  eontained  in  the  thud 
division  of  the  Jewish  canon,  known  as  the  Ki  tulnm,  or  “<  hher  Writ- 
ings.' our  Lord-recogni/es  hut  two;  He  n.im-  ’ hy  title  " I he  I'salmi^ 
and  in  Matthew,  twenty-fourth  chapter,  fifteenth  verse,  when  prc<-ci 
mg  the  consummation  of  the  .ige  and  His  own  -eeond  coniirie  oa 
Lord  cites  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  It  i.  e\ide  it  that  o ir  Lord  wj^f-4 
governed  by  Jewish  tradition  in  n.iming  llo  se  three  i las-^^cs  ot 

heneefo  th  t.>  he  reMrile«l  as 
1 he  Word,  because  of  having  their  fiilfillm  nl  in  llii?-  clf. 
y 1,  i”  - ^ very  words  of  Jcsu>  Christ  the  canon  » t the  word  it  riUh- 
kS  nmnner:  l-ir-l.  intrin-i.  ..llv,  ii,.:!  .Imt- tib-r, 

books  winch  interiorly  testify  ol  Him.  .,n.I  were  all  to  U-  (■  t&H  U 

par's*;."!  1 1 Lu'wlivl''  ' ^1“  l-.N-  oiir  I ..r.f  , lUQte 

thehsaims.  he  books  which  compose  It  umler  the  three  'hvi-w>n^  ‘ I hc  lair  tl3 
prophets  and  the  psalms.”  * 

of  Vo  vtm  rtjuently.thc  five 

earlier  frooher  t'hM^  I’tM  arnl  .V,  on.l  Kii.;.,.  th,-  c,S 

the  twelve  "mil  ’ pr^'P^vts.  im  ludin.;  the  f.mr  -great”  ud 

The  other  L ‘‘n-iHy  the  U-.  k of  psahuv 

Job  P ovXt  ,*  V OMTe.t.imcnt  are  I .ra.  Nehemoh, 

if  Knth.  1 wther.  the  S5 

Of  these  books  which  r '"’ 

said  that  they  constitute  Divine  C im»n  it--elf.  it  may  lie 

inspiration.  \Vc  imv  ‘”v\hauNlibIe  .Miuree  of  rt  velatiim  and 

of  the  divinity  of  the  ItllV  ' •''*  ‘’"tahlished  t1i.it  the  S4iurce 

revelation  liesAn  hl^^^-  m^  -n.thor.ty  as  du.« 

once  its  source,  its  ins  Jiration  P l^  rnal  \\  on!  w ithin  it.  at 

to  illuminate  the  minds  of  m ^ •»*•  fnlfillriirnt.  it>  |KO»cr 

nal  things,  to  ‘‘convert  the  • ^ hnow  leiige  of  divinr  an<i 

We  nixt  ohse^^^^  to-makc  w.se  the  simple  ” 

Lord.*^  of  Uje  thus  set  apart  by  Christ  tluVV!l'  diviiic  liooks.  that.  I>esi<lrs  l»cin| 
Oord  in  the  sense  of  bei  L\  r”^  tlu  mscKo  to  l.c  the  word  of  tb? 
constituting  a divine  laim..  , r ’‘>  0>f  Lord  ami  so 

books  claim  to  be  of  (iod’s'h^’.  i sIk.u  , that  not  only  do  t line 
revelation  was  that  of  dirert ' ***^’  ****  *><‘»m>‘  r id  the 

hf  Pd.  a,  one  hear,  mimw  ' ' i'::'"''"",  !'>'  .■(  a acnallv 

o hearing.  The  same  is  lU  *1  hough  by  the  internal  organs 

above  enumerated.  Here  we  r.  " "''‘‘'IK'"’"'  'be  |>r..i.lirtual  lu».k> 

""  ""b  'l.e  e.,„s,I.,„'.u.cl., ration  ol 
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the  “Word  of  tlic  Lord  cominpf,”  as  the  “voice  of  the  Lord  speakinj^, 
to  the  writers  of  these  books,  showing  that  the  writers  wrote  not  of 
themselves,  hut  from  the  “voice  of  the  Lortl  throuj^h  them  ” 

We  now  turn  to  tlie  New  Testament,  and  applying  to  these  books 
which  in  the  time  of  Christ  were  )’et  unwritten,  criteria  derived  from 
those  books  which  had  receiveil  from  him  the  seal  of  divine  authority, 
namely,  that  they  are  words  sj)oken  by  the  Lord  or  given  by  l lis 
spirit,  and  that  they  testify  of  Him  and  so  have  in  them  eternal  life; 
we  find  in  the  four  tiospels  either: 

I'ir>t.  'i'he  words  “ spoken  unto  “ us  by  our  Lord  Himself  when 
among  men  as  the  W ord,  and  of  which  He  says:  “ I he  words  which 
1 speak  unto  } ()U  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.” 

Second  dhe  acts  done  by  Him  or  to  Him  “that  the  Scriptures 
might  be  fulfilled,”  or  finally  the  words  “called  to  the  remembrance” 
of  the  apostles  and  the  evangelists  by  the  HolyS{)irit  according  to 
His  promise  to  them,  in  John  xiv,  26,  Besides  the  four  Gospels  we 
have  the  testimony  of  John  the  Kevelator  that  the  visions  recorded  in 
the  Apocalypse  were  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the  Lord  Himself,  thus 
showing  that  the  book  of  Revelation  is  no  mere  personal  communica- 
tion from  the  man  John,  but  is  the  actual  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
of  truth  itself. 

No  such  claims  of  direct  divine  ins|)iration  or  dictation  are  made 
in  any  other  part  of  the  New  I'estament  Only  to  the  four  (lospels 
and  to  the  liook  of  Revelatitm  c«)uld  one  presume  to  apply  the.se 
words,  written  at  the  dost*  of  the  Apocalypse  and  aj)pl\’ing  immedi- 
ately to  it.  “ If  any  man  shall  takeaway  from  the  WDrds  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  this  book  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  t)f  the  book  of  life 
and  out  of  the  Holy  City  anti  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this 
book.”  In  the  j)ortion  of  the  Bible  which  we  ma)*  thus  distinguish 
pre-eminently  as  the  “Word  of  the  Loril,”  it  is  therefore  the  worils 
themselves  that  are  inspired,  anti  nt)t  the  men  that  transmitted  them. 
This  is  what  our  Lortl  tleclares. 

. Mt)ret)ver.  the  very  wortls  which  the  apostles  anti  the  evangelists 
themselves  heartl  and  the  acts  w hich  they  beheltl  and  recordetl  hatl  a 
meaning  anti  content  of  which  they  were  partially,  and  in  stnne  cases 
totally,  ignorant.  I hus  when  tnir  Lortl  speaks  of  the  “eating  of  His 
flesh  the  tlisciples  murmur,  “This  is  an  hard  s.iying;  who  can  bear  it?” 
and  w hen  He  speaks  of  “going  .aw  ay  tt»  the  Father  anti  coming  .again,” 
the  disciples  say  among;  themselves.  “What  is  this  that  1 le  saith?  We 
canntit  t 'll  what  He  saith  ” 

If  we  lotik  at  the  Apocalyjise,  with  its  strange  visions,  its  myste- 
rious numbers  and  signs,  if  we  reatl  the  prophets  t»f  the  Oltl  Testament, 
with  their  commingling  of  limes  anti  n.ations,  ami  lantls  anti  seas,  anti 
things  animate  and  inanimate,  in  a manner  ilisct)rtl.ant  with  .any  con- 
ceiv.ible  earthly  histt)ry  t)r  chrtmtdtigy , if  we  reatl  the  details  of  the 
ceremonial  law  tlictated  tt)  Moses  in  the  .Mount  by  the  “voice  of  Jeho- 
vah; if  we  lead  in  (fcncsis  the  acc<*unt  tif  creation  and  of  the  origins 
of  human  history,  we  are  compelletl  to  admit  that  the  penmen  record- 
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ascend inj;^  Christ  out  of  the  immediate  sijijht  of  men.  The  same  letter 
of  tlie  Word  is  tlie  cloud  in  which  1 !e  makes  known  His  second  coming 
in  power  and  {,>^reat  f^dory,  in  revealing;  to  the  church  the  inner  and 
spiritual  nieaninj^  of  both  the  ()ld  and  New  restaments  of  llis  Word. 
I'or  ajj^es  the  Christian  church  has  stood  j^azin{.,Mip  into  heav’en  in  ado- 
ration of  Him  whom  the  cloud  has  hidden  from  their  si{:jht,  and  with 
the  traditions  of  human  do^ma  and  tin'  warring  of  schools  and  critics, 
more  and  more  dense  has  the  cloud  l)ecomc.  In  the  thickness  (A  the 
cloud  it  behooves  the  church  to  hold  the  more  fast  its  faith  in  the 
^lory  within  the  cloud. 

I he  view  of  the  Ibble  and  its  insjriration  thus  jjrcscnted  is  only 
one  compatible  with  a belief  in  it  as  a divine  in  contradistinction  from 
a human  production.  Were  the  Hible  a work  of  human  art,  embody- 
ing human  genius  and  human  wisdom,  then  the  question  oi  the  writers’ 
individuality  and  their  personal  inspirauV)n,  and  even  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  amid  wiiieh  tlu'v  wrote,  would  be  of  the  first  importance. 
Not  so  if  the  divine  inspiration  and  wisdom  is  treasured  up  in  the  very 
words  themsrlves  as  divinely  chosen  symbols  and  parables  of  eternal 
truth.  I'.ir  Irom  pl.icino  ^ human  limit.ition  upon  the  div'ine  Spirit, 
such  .1  \erb;d  inspiration  as  this  ojiens  in  the  Bible  vistas  of  heavenly 
and  thv  me  me.imn^s  such  as  theycoubi  never  possess  were  its  insjiira- 
tion  contmed  to  the  dej.;ree  of  intellij^^ence  Jiossessed  by  the  human 
w riters,  even  umh  r .i  speci.d  illumin.ition  of  their  minds. 

1 h<*  ditlereiue  lu’twi'en  inspired  words  of  (lod  and  inspired  men 
writini;  their  ovvn  words,  is  like  that  betwoen  an  etern.il  fact  of  nature 
and  the  scientific  theories  which  men  have  formulated  uixm  or  about 
it,  1 he  f.ict  remains  torevcT  a source  of  new  discoverv  and  a means 
of  ever  new  revelation  of  the  divine;  the  scientific  theories  may  come 
and  w ith  the  chan^ino  minds  of  men. 

It  IS  not.  then,  trom  man,  Irom  the  intellij^cncc  of  any  Moses,  or 
Haniel.or  Isai.ih,  or  John,  that  the  Word  of  (jod  contains  its  authority 
as  divine.  1 he  authority  must  be  in  the*  words  themselves.  If  they 
.11  e unlike  all  other  wor<N  ever  written;  if  they  li.ive  a meaninj^,  yea, 
worlds  and  worlds  of  meanin^^  one  within  or  above  another,  while 
human  words  have  all  their  meaniiULf  on  the  surface;  if  they  h.ave  a 
message  whose  truth  is  dependent  upon  no  sint,de  time  or  circum- 
st.ince,  but  spe.iks  to  rn.in  ;it  all  tinier  .trid  under  ail  circumst.ances;  if 
'"alidity  and  an  authority  S‘  lt  dictate«l  to  human  souls, 
which  survives  the  passiric,^  of  earthly  monument^  and  jiow ers.  which’ 
speaks  in  all  lan^Mia^jes.  to  all  mimls  w i^e  to  ihe  |.•.lrlled.  simple  to  the 
simp  e -if,  m a word,  these  are  words  that  experience  shows  no  man 
Could  have  w ritten  from  the  intelligence  belon<,^in^'  to  his  time,  or  from 
the  e.vperietice  af  ariv  single  hum.in  soul,  then  m.iy  we  feel  sure  that 
we  have  m the  words  of  our  Bible  that  which  is  diviner  than  anv  pen- 
man th.it  w rote  them.  ■ 

1 lere  is  that  which  " sneaks  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.” 
Ihe  words  that  God  speaks  to  man  are  “sp'irit  and  arc  life.”  The 
authorship  of  the  Bible  and  all  that  this  implies  of  divine  authority  to 
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the  conscience  of  man  is  contained,  like  the  flame  of  the  t'nma*! 


Thummini,  on  the  breastplate  of  the  hiKh  priest,  in  the  l>osom  of  « 

It  Abided!  own  lanpjuagc  to  reveal  itself  by  the  spirit  to  all  who  will  “ haveanev 
Forerer.  to  hear."  So  shall  it  continue  to  utter  the  "dark  parables  of  oy  * 


which  we  have  known  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  "to shot 
forth  to  all  generations  the  praises  of  the  Ia>rtl,"  becoming  ever  tnoit 
and  more  translucent  with  the  glor>'  that  .shines  w ithin  the  cloud  of 
the  letter;  and  so  shall  the  church  rest,  amiil  all  the  contentions  tlut 
enf^ge  those  who  study  the  surface  of  revelation,  whether  in  nalart 
or  in  Scripture,  in  the  undisturbed  assurance  that  the  " Word  of  the 
Lord  abideth  forever." 


Fountain  of  the  Apostles,  Bethany 
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O them  \»ho.  cradled  in  the  infancy  of  faith, 
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summit  of  realism;  nlu»,  sorely  pressed  by 
rude  time  and  ruder  destiny  and  whirled  by 
gay  balloons  of  chance  into  rainbow  cloudscif 
space,  rcdescend  into  the  sad  arena  of  mortal 
tragedy,  only  to  encounter  fresh  shipnrecit 
in  the  turbulent  oceans  cd  existence,  God  v 
the  anchor  of  a ncw*»born  ho|>c,  the  electric 
quickencr  of  life’s  uneven  current,  driftiaf 
into  llisharfxjr  of  safest  refuge  from  the  hur* 
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Diogenes  lantern  of  searching  justice.  The  religion  of  Israel  is  the 
grainiest  romance  of  idealism,  blended  with  the  sedate  realism  of  ter- 
restrial perpetuity. 

ICvery  unprejudiced  mind  gladly  acknowledges  that  the  Bible,  the 
divine  encyclopedia  of  unalienable  truths  and  morals,  belongs  to  the 
world,  like  the  sun,  the  air,  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  the  fountain.s — the 
common  heirloom  of  humanity. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  unity,  by  collecting  all  the  scattered  race 
of  beauty  and  e.xcellence,  from  every  quarter  of  the  universe,  and  con- 
densing them  into  one  overpowering  conception — by  tracing  the  innu- 
merable rills  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  fountain  of  an  infinite 
mind — surpasses  the  most  elegant  and  ethereal  polytheism  immeasur- 
ably more  than  the  sun  does  the  "cinders  of  the  element.”  However 
beautiful  the  m\  thology  of  Greece,  as  interpreted  by  Wordsworth,  it 
must  j ieltl  without  a struggle  to  the  thought  of  a great  One  S{)irit. 
Comparetl  to  those  conceptions,  how  tloes  the  fine  dream  of  the  p_agan 
mythus  melt  away;  01ym})us,  with  its  multitude  of  stately,  celestial 
natures  dwindles  before  the  solitary,  immutable  throne  of  Adona)',  the 
poetry  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  (ireece  shrink  before  the  single 
sentence,  "Hear,  ()  Israel,  the  L<»rd  our  God  is  one  Lord,”  or  before 
any  one  t)f  these  ten  majestic  commands  hurled  down  amid  lurid  blaze 
above  in  a halo  of  divine  revelation! 

The  history  of  the  Jev^  i.sh  nation  offers  to  the  consideration  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  chronicler  many  peculiar  circumstances  nowhere 
else  e.xcmplified  in  any  one  branch  of  the  great  family  of  mankind, 
originating  from  one  common  stem.  In  all  the  characteristics  which 
listinguisli  the  Israelites  from  f>ther  nations,  the  difference  is  wide. 

The  most  remarkal)lc  of  the  distinctions  which  divide  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  immutability  of  their  laws. 

Revelation,  the  primal  .source  t)f  inspiration  and  prophecy,  set  the 
universe  on  fire  with  a ti)rch  of  blazing  grandeur  aglow  with  the  com- 
bustible sparks  of  heaven-imparted  giBs  and  illuminated  the  softly 
creeping  shadows  of  fast  decaying  races  with  the  brightest  colors  of  a 
future  hoj)e.  Revelation,  the  essence  of  religious  relief,  was  the  guid- 
ing  .star  in  the  unstudded  labyrinth  of  national  and  individual  progre.ss  KHigious 
and  inspiration.  The  code  be(|ueathed  to  Israel  by  their  great  law- 
giver  contains,  as  a modern  exegetist,  Wilkins,  aptly  remarked,  "the 
only  comj)lete  body  of  law  ever  vouchsafed  to  a people  at  one  time.” 

The  .Mosaic  ordinance,  with  its  unequalcd  mastery  of  detail,  its  com- 
prehensiveness of  character,  its  universality  of  human  rights  and  rigid 
suppression  of  most  trivial  wrongs,  its  earnest,  nay,  enthusiastic  avowal 
and  championship  of  truth,  justice,  morality  and  above  all  righteous- 
nes.s — yet  the  firmest  seal  of  His  imperishable  document — is  the  most 
uni(jue  marv  el  of  hjfty  wisdom  and  divine  forethought  ever  penned  into 
the  inspired  records  of  ancient  history. 

Righteousness,  from  its  patriarchal  primitiv'cness  to  the  full-grown 
glory  of  prophetic  instinct,  is  the  choicest  pearl  of  biblical  ethics,  and, 
excepting  the  ‘fervent  sentiment  of  brotherly  love,  which  is  so  often 
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commended  by  the  .safres  of  the  Talmud,  cmlMuIyint:  the  frequent 
teachings  of  the  Nazarenc.  pleads  most  elotiucntly  Jutie.i  s dami  » 
the  first  moral  preceptor  of  antitjuily. 

Hible  ethics,  justice,  morality,  righteousness  and  all  the  mighty 
elements  embodied  in  virtuous  life  are  .surnmeil  up  in  jtnlai«*ni's 
truths,  faithfully  j)ortrayed  ami  prcservetl  to  mankind  in  that  (Kinder, 
ous  volume  of  poetic  inspirations.  Israel’s  Jtible  first  re-echoed  the 
reverberating  mchidy  t)f  truth  as  a musie.il  synonym  tor  oninisrirtic^. 

No  more  plausibicevidence  of  Scripture  verity  i . in  Ik*  i iicd  thto 
Abraham,  that  staunch  nioncer  of  monotheism,  who,  atti  r iiiim  Lmg  the 
household  gods  of  reran,  emerge*!  from  his  gnox  surroundint;-*  in  t'r 
of  Chaldean  magic,  unscathed  by  the  stigma  ot  sinful  niolatr)'  and 
prosecuted  his  noble  mission  of  populari/mg  the  ( lod  id*  a u ith  una- 
bated vigor.  The  same  Cnul,  with  whom  Aliraham's  i hiv.dru  spint  of  ' 
brother-redeeming  love  pleaded,  Jarob’s  dreaming  fancy  Inhi  Id  eo* 
throned  on  the  celestial  ladder-top  of  sterling  laith.  That  verv  same 
invigorating  and  omnipresent  impulse  presi  rv<  d jos<*()h's  » b.i>iiiv; 
lured  Moses  from  his  tlocks  to  guiile  a nation's  di  Ntiny,  led  fo^huato 
victory;  smote  the  enemies  of  (jideon  and  g«ive  .Vinivdii  iron  Irc  ngth. 
Davids  lyre  pealed  forth,  .S<»ltimon''»  wisiloni  l.iuded,  .invl  j>rojihrcy 
proclaimed  the  majesty  of  God  the  only  truth,  in  p«H’tr>  , in  rluthmic 
prose  and  in  melody  of  song  \\  hat.  then,  is  truth  but  faith,  wh-ii.thcn, 
is  faith  but  trust  in  ilis  s*ilc  unity,  and  where  i l->e  sk*  riianite'>t  as  ui 
Judea’.s  inscrilied  rock  of  salvation? 

Israel's  entire  history  teems  with  .ipt  illustration  to  jirt  si  r\c  miici 
their  sublime  doctrine  of  the  .All  bather,  and  )e.ilousl\*  gu.iril  every 
accessory  to  higher,  perfecter  conception  of  the  iHitential  I>eitv— 

Jehovah— the  l.ord  of  Hosts. 


c searcii  the  writ  acconhng  to  its  Iilx-ral  tin  t.ites  and  (anno! 
u remark  a tacit,  unflinching  and  unliending  j»crsfv  * r.incc.  contimi 

^ r comjirehend  and  aptiropri.ili*  a dee  in  r.  luon 

enlightening  Rica  of  (,od  and  11, s ways  ‘ have  Jrn.  agail 

I"  Its  intuition  of  (,od  -of  that  r*t 
thp^pfpr^n’ ^ eamrejition  or  other—* 

revel  Z ? for  righteousness,  the  Hebrew  race  found  thi 

trnfkrm'''‘'i>  l‘>-eatlic  Uic  notion  into  the  laws  of  morality  am 
Old  D .revelation  .s  the  lapitai  fa>  t of  tin 

other  mt*  1 ^ ^'’urcc  of  its  grandeur  ami  |miw c r,  l or  whili 

'''  misleading  i.lea  that  this  or  th.it  other  than  right 

briiR^s  iianoin  '*"*i  *•*  that  this  or  that,  othe  r than  i ondod 

We  have  nornt  ^ *'*i  Indongs  happiness.  " 

kind  by  Israel  s It  H . pri^-'clcss  benehts  contrrred  upon  man 

what  degree  humanitv’--^  V*i^  remains  to  l»c  briefly  *h  immstr.ited  t 
invaluable,  though  not'^  ^eripturrs  lor  gitts  equ.ill 

of  modern  skeptics  K^’i'erally  accredited  to  jutl.iisni  by  the  env 

J eas  soii,  that  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  antiquity,  thcr 
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blossomed  the  hurl  of  polite  arts,  of  the  so  much  boasted  sciences  of 
later  Greece  and  plagiarizing  Rome.  Cireccc  and  Rome  were  indebted 
to  humble  Israel  lor  that  reputed  familiarity  with  ])rofoand  j>hiloso))hy 
and  cojjnate  learninj^  which  ascribed  to  any  source  and  every  orij^in, 
save  that  here  advocated,  the  wide  diffusion  of  Hebraic  wisdom 
atuonj^  the  heathen  nations  of  the  past. 

Can  IMato,  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Cicero  and  other  thunderers  of 
eloquence  compete  with  such  li^ditninj^^  rods  of  magnetic  power  as 
Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  ICz.ekiel  and  other  j)ast  orators  of  Rible 
times?  Who  wrote  nobler  liistory,  Moses,  Li\y  or  Jlerochjtus?  Were 
the  tlrajuas  and  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  ylischylus  and  Kuri})ides 
worthy  of  classification  with  the  masterpieces  of  realism  and  grand 
cosmogonic  conceptions,  furnished  us  in  the  soul-vibrating  account  of 
Job’s  martyrdom?  In  poetry  and  hymnology,  the  harp  of  David  is 
tuned  to  sweeter  melody  than  Virgil’s  /liileid  or  Horace’s  odes, 
.Strabo’s  accurate  geograjihical  atul  ethnological  accounts  are  not 
more  thorough  in  detail  than  scriptural  narratives  and  the  famous 
tenth  chapter  of  (jenesis.  The  haughty  philosophical  ma.xims  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  I’.jjictetus  and  Seneca  fatJe  into  insignificance  before  the 
eilifymg  iliscourse  and  moral  eludings  of  Koheleth,  wluise  very  pessi- 
misni,  in  contradistinction  to  heathenish  levity,  failed  not  to  inspire 
and  instruct.  Compare  the  ethics  of  .Aristotle  with  those  pure  gems 
of  monition  to  truth,  righteinisness  and  moral  chastity  contained  in  the 
Hook  t)f  Proverbs,  as  confront  even  the  all-con(|uering  wisdom  of  Soc- 
rates with  Solomonic  sagacity.  ‘The  Zephyrs  of  Attica  were  as  bl.uui, 
ami  Helicon  and  Parnassus  were  as  lolty  ami  verdant  before  Judea  put 
forth  licr  displays  of  learning  and  the  arts  as  afteru.irtl.”  \’et  no 
J lomer  w.as  ever  heart!  reciting  the  \ ibr.iting  strains  of  poetry  with 
ki\’'(l,  Lsai.ih  .ind  «;ther  nion.irchs  of  genius  and  soul  culture  jioured 
forth  their  sublime  .symjihonies  m the  holy  kind;  vet  none  of  all  the 
.miscs  breathed  their  inspiration  over  C/reece  till  the  spirit  of  the  Most 
High  had  awakenetl  the  soul  ol  letters  ami  of  .arts  in  the  n.ation  of  the 
Hebreus  Not  to  Hgypt,  Pluenicia.  or  Syria,  do  Greece  and  her  apt 
distijue  Rome,  owe  tlieir  eminence  in  the  entert. lining  and  refined 
branches  of  learning.  Phey  tlourished  at  a period  so  remote  that  fable 
rejilaces  fact,  and  no  authentic  records  chielly  obtained  through  a 
comp.iratnely  new  fiehl  in  imjdern  e.vplor.ition-  are  e.xtaiit  which 

ptabli>h  an  impartial  priority  of  culture  and  science  before  the  He- 
braic age. 

|'l^>pf  i^'  ‘Accredited  with  iar  too  much  distinction  in  knowledge 
which  she  never  possessed  to  any  eminent  degree  Recent  excava- 
tions and  discoveries  from  rums  of  her  ancient  cities  tend  to  corrobo- 
rate our  view.  A mass  of  inscribed  granite,  a papyrus  roll,  or  a .sar- 
cophagus.  bears  the  tell-tale  message  of  her  stamlard  in  taste  and  her 
progress  m jrt.  “ Phey  firove  ’’  .says  1 losmer,  “that  if  she  was  ever  en- 
titled to  be  called  the  Cradle  of  Science  it  must  have  been  when 
•science,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  infancy,  required  the  use  of  acradle. 
Hut  when  science  had  outgrown  the  appendages  of  bewildering  and 


_W’i(ln  liiffn- 
BiVtn  (if  flebraio 
Wiailoui. 
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totterinf^  infancy,  and  had  reached  matured  form  and  strrnjjth. 
was  neither  her  guardian  nor  her  home.”  Many  <d  Kgyj»l  s w.irkiot 
art.  for  which  an  antiquity  has  been  claimed  that  woultl  pla*  c the® 
anterior  to  David  and  Solomon,  have  been  show  fj  to  he  cornpaii. 
lively  modern;  while  those  confessedly  of  an  earlier  date  h.ivc  marts 
of  an  age  which  may  have  c.vcclled  in  ct)m|)ai  t solidity,  hut  knew  lii. 
tie  or  nothing  of  finished  symmetp'  or  grace.  Architecture,  the  bfjiij 
of  Greece  and  the  pride  of  .Assyria,  wlmse  stately  |>alact  s .it  Ninevet 
are  to  this  day  the  marvel  of  the  world,  attained  its  loftiest  summit  f( 
perfection  in  the  noble  structure  reared  by  l-»r.iel’s  mighty  hand  is 
Jerusalem,  of  which  the  holy  tabernacle  mounted  by  the  cherubim  oi 
peace  and  sanctity  was  the  magnificent  model. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  ot  the  Hebrews  can  questiba 
their  pre-eminence  in  the  noble  art.  The  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the 
record  that  endureth  forever.  Though  the  temple  at  jerusaietii  wn 
destroyed  before  Greece  became  tully  adorned  with  her  splendid  archi- 
tecture, the  plan  which  had  been  given  by  in-.piration  from  hcavea, 
and  according  to  which  the  |>cerlcss  eiiifice  w.is  built,  remains  writtci 
at  full  length  in  Hebrew  scriptures.  The  dimensions,  the  form  ud 
proportions  of  all  the  parts  arc  described  with  minute  exattne^ 
Everything  that  could  impart  grandeur,  grace,  symmetry*  to  the  ut 
palace  of  worship,  and  which  made  it  to  1h*  c.illed  for  ages  “the  excel- 
lency of  beauty.  was  placed  in  the  im|>crishablc  volume  to  be  cot- 
suited  by  all  nations  in  all  ages. 

\\  herever  we  turn,  in  fact,  we  are  forcibly  rcmin«lc«l  of  Krad*! 
precious  legacies  to  mankinil  in  alm<»st  every  dc^Mrtment  ot  industry. 

e must  ever  return  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Hebrew  b.irds.  whoa 
-eachers.  as  poets,  as  truthful  and  earnest  men.  st.md  .is  vet  alooc- 
unsurmounted  and  unapproached  - the  !lim.il.iyan  mountains  of  roa»> 


The  Hebrew  .scriptures,  not  mere  trickery  ot  l.ite. 
ettect  of  the  long  life  and  immortalitv  t>f  lu'l  n-m 
oictum  of  a romantir  «eriK^.  ‘ n 


oi  i.ne.  i>  t ne  cause 
I o us  ** 


1 me  iong  iiic  and  immortalitv  <>f  lu'ln-m.  lo  i 

romantic  scribe."  unicjuc  among  all  the  |H-oples  of  tl 

tanf  l>r^''cnt  day  from  the  most  di 

able  ^ 1 «rty,  perhaps  fifty,  centuries  rest  iijMjn  this  vcn< 

the  Pharanhl^-^*^^  d 1*^’ Troy.  'Fhe  Hebrew  de^ 

Jephthah  ^ (Mdeonhc  smote  the  Midumte; 

Assv^^  ‘ Ammon.  The  purple  ehariot  bands 

indeed  tore  luW  humbled  and  diminishe.l.  Ibibido 

Zion  and  like  an  ^ fastened  his  hu  e upon  the  height* 

flower  Tud  bloom  and 

"Olfof  Rome  suckled  an  the  sod  of  Greece.  He  saw  tl 

[or  dominion  to  the  ends  ^ ^-‘'eno 

hold  upon  its  savage  sinews  and  death  la 

At  last  Israel  was  scattered  over  the  length  and  breadth  <.f  tl 
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earth.  In  every  kinj^dom  of  tiic  modern  world  there  has  been  a Jew- 
ish clement.  Tlicrc  arc  Hebrew  clans  in  China,  on  the  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  in  the  desert  heat  of  Africa.  The  most  powerful  races  have 
not  been  able  to  assimilate  them.  The  bitterest  persecution,  so  far 
from  c.xterminating  them,  has  not  eradicated  a single  characteristic. 

In  mental  and  moral  traits,  in  form  arul  feature  even,  the  Jew  today  is 
the  same  as  when  Jerusalem  was  the  peer  of  T)’re  and  Babylon. 

And  why  not  strive  through  the  coming  ages  to  live  in  fraternal 
concord  atul  harnK)m‘ous  unison  with  all  the  nations  on  the  globe? 

Not  theory  but  practice,  deed  not  creed,  should  be  the  watchword  of 
modern  races  stam[)ed  with  the  bla/.ing  characters  of  rational  equity  Ciwsd. 
and  unselfish  brotherhood  W’hy  not,  then,  admit  the  scions  of  the 
mother  religion,  the  wandering  Jew  of  myth  and  harsh  reality,  into 
the  throbbing  affections  of  faith-permeating,  equitable  peoples  now 
inhabiting  the  mighty  hcmis[)heres  of  culture  and  civilization? 

Three  religions,  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam,  imbibed  the 
liquid  of  enlightenment  from  that  virgin  spring  of  truth,  and  yet  they 
are  distinct,  estrangeil  from  each  other  by  dogmatic  separatism  and  a 
fibrous  accumulation  f>f  j)rejudicc,  which  yet  awaits  the  redeeming 
cham[)i()n  t)f  old,  who  with  llerculean  grasp  of  irrev'ocablc  conviction 
shouhl  hurl  far  away  the  leatl-weight  of  passion  anti  bigtitry,  of  malice 
ami  egotism  from  the  historical  streams  of  original  truth,  equity  and 
rightcousne.ss,  Ihrec  religions  and  now  many  more  are  gatheretl  at 
the  sparkling  fountain  of  a glorious  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
congregated  beneath  the  solid  sj)lfmlf)r  of  a ptjwcrful  throne,  wherein 
reclines  the  new  monarch  of  disenthralling  sentiment,  a gU>rious  sov- 
ereign of  (lotl-anointed  grace,  to  examine  and  to  judge  with  the 
mqmrtial  scepter  of  Israel's  lu)liest  etnblem  -justice  — the  merits  of  a 
nation,  who  are  as  irreore.ssible  as  the  elements,  as  unconquerable  as 
reason  and  as  immortal  as  the  starry  firmament  (jf  eternal  hope. 

I he  scions  of  many  creeds  are  convened  .at  Chicago's  succoring 
parliament  of  religions,  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  imbued  with  the 
courage  of  expiring  fear,  electrified  with  the  absorbing  anticipation  of 
<Iawnmg  ligdit.  The  hour  has  struck.  Will  the  stone  of  abuse,  a bur- 
oen  brave  Israel  bore  for  countle.ss  centuries,  on  the  rebellious  well  of 
truth,  at  last  be  shattered  into  merciless  fragments  by  that  invention 
o c\  t ry-d.iy  philosophy,  the  gun-powder  t>f  modern  war,  rational  con- 
viction; and  finally,  a blessed  destiny,  establish  peace  for  all  faiths  and 
unto  all  mankind?  Who  knows? 


not 


\ 


Rev.  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  Yale  College, 


(_^liristianity  a [Religion  of  pacts. 

Paper  by  PROF  G.  P.  FISHER,  D,  D.,  of  Yale  College. 


I .saying;  that  Christianity  is  an  “ historical  re- 
li^U)!!,”  more  is  meant,  of  course,  than  that  it 
appeared  at  a certain  date  in  the  vvorld’.s  liis- 
tory.  Ihis  is  true  of  all  the  religions  of  man- 
kind, e.xcept  those  which  j^rew  up  at  times  prior 
to  atjthentic  recor<ls  and  sprunj^  uj)  through  a 
.spontaneous. gradual  jn’oeess.  Tlie  significance 
of  the  title  of  this  [)a[)er  is  that,  in  liistinctioii 
from  every  system  of  religious  thought  or 
.speculation,  like  the  philosoph)'  t)f  IMato  or 
llcgel,  and  from  every  religi<m  which  consists 
e.xclusively,  or  almost  e.xclusivcly,  like  Moham- 
meilanism.of  doctrines  and  precepts,  Christian- 
ity incorporates  in  its  very'  essence  facts  or 
“iaetions  on  the  plane  of  historical  action. 

* I hese  are  not  accidemts,  hut  are  fundatnental  in  the 
religion  of  the  (iosj)el.  I'lie  preparation  of  Christianity'  is  indissolu- 
bly' involved  in  the  history'  of  ancient  Israel,  uhich  comprises  a long 
succession  of  events.  I hc  (iospel  itself  is,  in  its  foundations,  made  up 
of  historical  occurrences,  without  which,  if  it  does  not  dis.solve  into 
thin  air.  it  is  transformed  into  something  ijuite  unlike  itself.  More- 
over,  the  (jostulates  of  the  (lospel,  or  the  comlitions  which  make  its 
function  in  the  world  of  mankind  possible  and  rational,  are  likewise  in 
the  realm  of  fact,  as  contrasted  with  theoretic  conv'iction  or  opinion. 
We  can  best  illustrate  and  confirm  the  fviregoing  remarks  by  referring 
to  a passiige  in  one  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Christian  apostle,  .St. 
I'aul.  It  stands  at  the  beginning  of  tlic  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

'I  he  state  of  the  Corinthian  church,  disgraccil  as  it  wa.s  bycon- 
up<ifi  the  rel«ati\’e  merits  o{  the  teachers  from  whom  they 
had  received  the  (lOspcl,  was  the  occasion  which  led  St.  Paul  to  bring 
out  ill  bolder  relief  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity'.  These 
Would  put  to  rtight  all  radical  errors,  and  at  the  .same  time  cast  into  tlie 
shade  minor  topics  of  contention.  A thic  regard  to  fundamental  truth 
wouhl  quell  dissension. 

y 12V 


In  Ute  KeeljD 
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The  apostle  begins  the  passage  with  announcing  his  intention  to 
describe  the  Gospel  which  he  had  prcachctl  to  the  Corinthians,  nhici 
they  had  embraced,  in  which  they  sto()<l,  indeetl.  as  a vain  thing. n j 
idea  that  none  for  a moment  would  admit.  After  this  prehice.  he  ^ ' 
ceeds  to  give  a formal  statement  of  that  which  constitutes  the  Gtiswl  \ 
and  the  point  which  challenges  attention  Is  this  that  the  Gospef^  | 
Paul  here  describes  it.  is  made  up  of  a scries  of  facts.  I 

It  is  the  stor\'  of  Jesus  Christ--<if  1 1 is  death  an<i  resurrection.  And 
all  the  proofs  to  which  he  makes  allusions  arc  also  matters  of  fici  : 
These  circumstances  In  the  Saviour’s  life  were  *'  acc<irding  t»i  theSenpt- 
iires;’’  that  is,  in  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  the  ( )ld  TcMamcoi  ' 
They  are  vouched  for  by  witnes.ses,  and  the  grounds  of  their  crcdihilttj 
are  stated.  Not  only  James  and  Peter  and  tlie  other  a|»o>tIc5  tat  • 
still  alive,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  five  hundred  disciples  who  ' 
in  the  company  of  Jesus  after  His  resurrection  were  also  living ud 
could  be  appealed  to.  And.  finally,  he  himself  had  l»cen  suddeoir 
converted  from  bitter  enmity,  by  a sjiecific  tK;currenec,  by  seeing  J»& 
and  had  set  about  the  work  of  a teacher,  not  of  his  own  notion. Imi 
by  the  Saviour’s  e.xprcss  command— a command  to  which  he  was m 1 
disobedient.  I 

Into  this  part  of  the  passage,  however,  which  touches  on  them  \ 
dence  that  satisfied  Paul  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  death  ail  ' 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  we  need  not  here  cuter.  \N  c simple'  remark  thtf 
the  nature  of  these  proofs  accor«lswith  the  whole  .spirit  of  thc|)anagc 
It  is  more  the  contents  of  the  (»ospel  as  here  given  than  the  piceular 
character  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  it  that  at  jirrscnt  calU  Lr 
consideration.  % 


Chrcstianity  i.s  di.stinctly  set  forth  as  a religion  <»f  fa«  ts.  Be  t 
observed  that  in  a.sscrting  that  Christianity  is  coiiuxtsed  of  f.icu.T! 
do  not  mean  to  deny  it  to  be  a doctrine  and  a system  of  doctnat 
ese  tacts  have  all  an  import,  a significance  which  can  l>c  morcoriai 
^ That  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  is  not  a ban 

Uct  but  He  was  sent  into  the  world  for  a purjHisc,  ami  the  end  of  He 
mission  can  be  stated. 


and  tr.  r.  1 ^ certain  relations  to  the  divine  ariministrati 

for  our  Thu.s.  m the  pa.ssagc  referred  to  it  is  s.iitl.  **  llcdi 

the  Gosnol  tbF  forgiveness.  Anti  of  all  the  f.uti 

from  thFm’  ^ h^'VC  a theological  meaning.  The  ln:ncfii  whuhfki 

condition  in  ^ character  and  situation  of  men.  and  tl 

but^s  •*  th^e  trnn  t '''  """J  Unknown  thing,  we  t anm)t  tell  ih 
meamne  of  transgrcwign  can  be  explained. 

tem  of  doctrine!"  “h”cUud’irof  wh'-’r'  'T  ‘ " * 'I 

are  not  isolated  nnd  d ec.  of  "hich  we  have  just  given  exampl 

adjust  their  relations  if  oablc  in  all  cases  to  combine  them  a 
relations,  ,f  there  are  gaps  in  the  structure  not  filled  o 
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parts  that  even  ap|)car  to  clash,  the  same  is  true  of  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  I'lie  ])hysi()Io^ist,  the  chemist,  the  astronomer,  will 
confess  just  tl\is  imperfection  in  their  respective-  sciences,  h'or  who, 
for  example,  will  j)reten(l  that  he  uiulerstancls  the  human  body  so 
thoroughly  that  he  has  nothinjjj  to  learn  and  no  difficulties  to  explain? 

If  all  human  knowledge  is  defec  t i\’e,  ami  if,  in  every  {lej)artment  of 
resciirch  barriers  are  set  at  some  jioint  to  the  j)ro}.;ress  of  disccn'cry, 
how  unreasonable  to  cry  out  against  Christian  theology  because  the 
Hible  does  not  rc-veal  c'verythin^,and  because  everythinj.;  that  the  Jiible 
does  not  reveal  is  not  yc-t  ascertained. 

In  affirmin^O  then,  that  the  (lospel  is  pre-eminently  a reli^don  of 
lacts,  there  is  no  (U-sij^n  to  l.uor  in  the  slightest  decree  the  sentimental 
pietism  or  the  indillcrence  to  objc‘cli\e  truth,  whatever  form  it  may 
take,  which  would  ij^nore  theoloj^ical  doctrine  But  there  is  a sort  of 
explanation  and  a sort  of  science  which  men,  especially  in  these  da\’s, 
are  jirone  to  demand,  w hich,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  impossible; 
and  the  state  of  mind  in  which  this  demand  originates  is  a fatal  dis- 
cjualification  for  receiving  or  even  comprehending  the  (lospel. 

I here  is  a disjiosition  to  c*\  erlook  this  ^rand  peculiarit)'  of  Chris- 
tianity. that  whatever  is  essential  and  most  pre-cious  in  it  lies  in  the 
sphc*re  ot  sjiirit,  ol  freedom.  \\  i*  arc*  taken  out  ol  the  reojon  of  meta- 
physical necessity  and  placed  amoni^  personal  bein}.;s  and  amon^ 
events  which  find  their  solution,  and  all  the  solution  of  which  thev  are 
ca])able,  in  the  Ircv  movement  of  the  will  and  affections.  To  seek  lor 
an  ulterior  cause  can  ha\c  no  other  result  than  to  blind  us  to  the  real 
nature  ot  the  phenomena,  wliieh  wt'ha\e  to  explain.  In  (»rdi’r  to  pre-  Will! 
sent  the  subject  in  a clear  lij^ht,  let  me  a-k  the  reader  to  rellect  for  a 
moment  on  the  nature  ol  sin.  Cook  at  an\'  ai  t,  w lu'ther  committed  by 
yourself  or  another,  which  you  feel  to  be  iniijuitoiis.  I'liis  \erdicl, 
with  the  self-condemnation  and  shame  that  attend  it,  iiujily  that  n<.> 

^mod  reason  can  be  given  for  such  an  act.  Much  more  do  th'ey  imidy 
that  it  forms  no  jiart  of  that  natural  devclojuuent  and  exercise  of  our 
faculties  o\er  which  we  have  no  control.  It  is  an  act  a free  act  a 
breaking  away  from  reason  and  law — having  no  cause  behind  the 
.sinners  will,  and  fidmitting  of  no  further  e.xplication. 

Do  \'ou  ask  why  one  sins?  'I'lie  only  answer  to  be  given  is,  that 
he  IS  foolish  and  culjiable.  \'ou  strike  upon  an  ultimate  f.ict.  ami  ^'olJ 
will  st.iy  by  that  fa<  t,  but  to  cmle.iN  or  to  make  it  rational  or  inexitable 
you  must  deny  mor.ility,  deny  that  sin  is  sin  and  guilt  is  guilt,  and 
pronounce  the  simple  beli.  f in  personal  responsibility  a delusion. 

What  we  liave  said  of  a single  act  ot  wrongdoing  holds  good,  of 
course,  of  inorally  evil  liahits  niul  principles. 

Sujipose.  again,  an  act  of  love  ami  .self-sacrificc.  A man  resolves 
to  give  up  his  life  for  a religious  cause,  or  a woman,  like  Florence 
nightingale,  to  forsake  her  pleasant  home  for  the  discomforts  and  ex- 
posure  of  a soldiers'  hospital.  What  shall  be  .said  of  the.se  actions? 
v\h\.  plainly  you  have  done  w ith  the  explanation  w hen  you  come  back 
to  that  principle  of  free  benevolence— to  the  noble  and  loving  heart 
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from  which  they  spring.  To  make  them  links  in  some  necessary  nror 
to  ess  by  which  they  no  hm^cr  originate  in  the  full  .sense  of  the  hoH 
in  a free  preference  lyin^;  in  a spliere  apart  fn.m  natural  tlevclonmm 
and  inevitable  causation,  would  be  an  insult  to  the  soul  itself.  ^ 
Or,  take  a benevolent  act  of  another  kind  the  forgiveness  of 
injury.  A man  whom  you  have  ^jrievously  injuretl  inaKiianimoui 
foregoes  his  right  to  exact  the  penalty,  though  if  he  were  to  exa^ 
you  would  have  no  right  to  complain.  1 1 is  forgiveness  is  an  act  ti! 
beauty  of  which  is  due  to  its  being  a pre-rcM.lvc  on  his  part,  a 
ing  gift,  a voluntary  love.  The  supposition  of  an  exterit»r  cause  wbic^ 
reduces  this  act  to  a mere  effect  of  organi/^ition  or  mental  constitut« 
or  anything  else  destroys  the  very  thing  w hich  you  take  in  hand  toet. 
plain.  And  the  consequence  would  folh»w  if  the  injury  which  calls  fonk 
pardon  were  resolved  into  something  l>csirles  an  uncon  trained  latt. 
cusable,  unreasonable,  and.  in  this  .sense,  unaccountable  act. 

So  that  in  the  sphere  of  .spirit  we  come  t«i  f.u  ts  m which  uc  haw 
to  rest,  there  being  no  further  .science  c«mccivablc.  Here  the  banA 
of  necessity  which  vv^  fi„,l  in  the  material  w..rld.  and  up  to  a.  ^ 
pc  int  in  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  have  no  place.  \Vr  di.frf 
account  for  events  here  as  in  the  material  world,  by  going 
forces  Which  evolved  them  and  the  laws  which  nccc  itatd 

techniral7n7  sacrifice.  Our  mAuUuiv.  arr.  to  i«c 

technical  language,  moral,  not  metaphysical. 

of  a hnn^rnn  ^ ^ pujiinTts  moving  aUml  un«ler  tin  pre-^wn 

spirituarLC'’'''"""’ 

that^Clirjstbnil'vf  '^''"1-'''  "ur  mcaninc  “In  n uc  tKtm 

solution  to  the  lir=,t  truth  of  religion-  that  of  the  Cit 

uhoIXVcoSLY,''''“:"'‘‘\"-’'  <■'  -Krvrnul  Bej 

ing  influenced  hy  motives ruch^al'i r 

increase  the  sun?  of  blessedness  Tb  ""‘'""V""* 

behind  the  free  will  of  I ■ ^’^pf'cation,  and  he  who  seeks 

"hich  he  fancies  he  uorM  T’  (orcc.  out  « 

pantheism,  satisfying*"  ‘'r'''"'-  ''"•'»  - d'e-f 

But  let  us  ctinm  to  ,h^( , ; 'r’r,  '-'-tt. 

concerning  our  character  an.t  he  .starting  |Niint  is  in  (*€1 

from  fellowship  with  God  R ‘“iifitu>n— the  fact  of  mu.  or  alicnaboi 

unperverted  conscience ‘ilTkV?  this  light.  j«l 

longer  any  intelligible  purpose  has  w 

pod,  With  whom  we  ought  to  be  in  f a stqMr.ition  fro« 

our  true  life,  there  is  m ‘ fellowship  and  a union  with  who. 
Here.  then,  we  b<;g.n  not  " Itb 

philosophy,  but  with  a naked  fart  ?fjj‘t‘'act  theory  or  first  pr.M.f  of 

naked  fact,  which  memory  and  consciousness 
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testify  to.  .Sin  is  sometliing  done.  It  is  a hard  fact,  to  be  compared 
to  the  existence  of  a disease  in  the  human  frame,  whose  pains  are  felt 
in  every  nerve.  And  sin,  be  it  ot)served,  is  no  {)art  of  the  healtliy  [jroc- 
ess  of  life,  but  of  the  process  of  death. 

To  presume  to  think  of  it  as  a necessary,  normal  transition  point 
to  the  trvie  life  of  the  soul,  is  to  annihilate  moral  distinctions  at  a sin- 
gle stroke.  Ami  what  is  salvation  regarded  as  the  work  t)f  (iotl?  It 
is  a work.  It  is  not  a form  of  knowledj^c,  but  is  a deed  emanating 
from  the  love  of  (iod.  It  is  an  act  of  I lis  love.  Christ  is  a gift  to  the 
work!,  lie  teaches,  to  be  sure,  but  lie  also  goes  about  doing  good, 
and  rises  from  the  ilead,  opening  by  what  lie  does  a way  of  reconcil- 
iation with  (iod.  'I'he  metlutd  of  salvation  is  not  a philosophical 
theorem,  but  a living  Iriend  of  sinners,  suffering  in  their  f)ehaif  and 
inviting  them  to  a fellowship  with  Himself.  It  is  the  reconciliation  of 
an  offender  w ith  the  government  whose  laws  he  has  brt)ken,  aiul  with 
the  I'ather  whose  house  he  has  deserted. 

In  like  manner,  the  recei)tion  of  the  (k)Sj)el  is  not  by  the  knowing 
faculty,  moving  through  tlunight.  It  is  rather  an  act  of  the  will  and 
heart.  It  is  the  acceptance  of  the  gift.  Re])entance  toward  (kxl  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  each  an  act,  as  much  so  as  repent- 
ance tor  a wrong  done  an  earthl\’  friend  and  faith  in  his  forgiveness.  r, 
What  is  repentance?  lo  cease  t(j  «lo  e\'il  and  begin  to  do  well,  to 
cease  to  live  to  ourselves  and  to  begin  to  live  to  (kul.  Ami  what  is 
faith?  It  is  an  act  ol  confulence  by  which  we  commit  ourselves  to 
another  to  be  .saved  by  him.  W'hen  you  witness  the  rescue  of  a drown- 
ing man.  who  is  struggling  in  the  waves,  by  .some  one  who  goes  to  his 
assistance,  you  do  not  call  this  a philosc.phy.  Here  is  not  a scries  of 
conceptions  evolveil  from  one  another  and  resting  on  some  ultimate 
abstraction,  but  here  is  life  and  action.  There  was  distress  and  ex- 
treme peril  and  fear  <m  the  one  side  with  no  means  of  self-hel));  there 
was  comi)assi()n, courage  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  him  who  did 
the  good  deed. 


And  the  metaphysics  of  the  matter  ends  when  vm.  s;,. 


itaiiues  WHICH  maKc  ui)  c iiristiauit V. 


, Hui  uHotriaKc  lo  provKle,  we 

shall  almost  invariably  be  misled.  Let  us  suj)pose,  for  example,  that 
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a person  comes  to  the  Riblc.  having  previously  persuaded  himself  that 
the  verdict  of  conscience  and  the  general  voice  of  mankind  rcsjiecting 
moral  evil  are  mistaken. 

There  has  been  no  such  jar  in  the  original  creation  as  the  doctrinr 
of  sin  implies.  There  is  no  juch  perversion  of  the  -oul  from  it . true 
destination  and  true  life,  no  such  violation  of  law  as  is  a 'tinned,  liut 
there  is  nothing  save  the  regular  unfoliling  of  human  nature  passinp 
No  Jarinthe  through  various  stages  of  progress  according  to  the  prinu)rtlial  dcsien 
Original  irea-  ^eeius  straiigc  that  anyone  who  has  looked  into  lus  own  heart  and 
looked  out  for  a moment  U|)on  the  wt>rld  can  hold  mi<  h a notion 
this.  Vet  the  disbelief  which  presents  itself  in  the  garb  of  phih.  ijphy 
at  the  present  day  plants  itselfon  this  theory,  that  the  -y  tem  of  thint,' 
« or  the  cause  of  things,  as  we  e.xperience  it  and  behoM  it,  th?"  uKv; 

system.  There  has  been  no  transgression  m the  prop*  r sen^e.  hut 
only  an  upward  movement  from  a half  brute  cxr  tence  to  nvili/atioa 
and  enlightenment,  the  last  step  of  advancement  iH  ing  the  diui-vir, 
that  sin  is  not  guilt,  but  a noint  of  tlev elopment,  and  that  ev  1 1 re.dlyu 
good.  And  the  forms  of  unbelief  which  do  not  bring  fowanl  disliruf 
theories  generally  apjiro.ximate  more  or  W . nearly  to  tin-  vi.  vv  yjvt 
mentioned.  The  effect  upon  the  mind  of  ilenying  th*-  imph*  r*  a!:tvr.‘ 
sin,  as  it  is  felt  in  the  conscience,  is  th-ci  ivc,  < )ne  who  emfirac-  s 
a speculation  can  make  nothing  of  ( hri'.tianity,  but  mii'*l  either  r*  lot 
it  altogether  or  lose  its  real  contents  in  the  i ffort  t<*  tran  late  them 
into  metaphysical  notions  of  his  own. 

A living  (jod,  a living  Christ,  with  a heart  full  of  compa^-;:;,'’. 
offering  forgiveness,  calling  to  repentance  ami  III*'  redemption  eir 
have  no  significance.  What  call  for  a divine  interposition  in  a 'V'-ti.rn 
already  ideally  jrerfect,  with  all  its  harmonies  undisturl>ed  ? Why  hrrai 
upon  a stmin  of  [lerfect  music?  W'hv  give  medicine  to  them  who  arc 
not  ill?  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a physician.  1 b.w  . vid<  ut  th*' 
le  failure  to  recognize  sin  as  a perverse  act  proree<ling  from  the  w.r. 
ot  the  creature  incapacitates  one  from  receiving  Christianity  ! 

,,  the  case  of  a person  who  abides  bv  the  pl.ain  and 

we  nig  ) inevitable  declarations  of  his  conscience  respv  cting  gi>od  and 
^ hostility' of  one  to  the  other.  He  h.is  coniinittrvi 

sin.  His  memory  recurs  in  part  to  the  occaNi*m-;.  ICverv  d.iv  adds  t- 


Inward  Peace. 


in  this  situation  is  life 

of  feeing  mlresenK  rl  impiire  whether  this  **t.itc 

leeling  represents  the  truth  or  not;  but  suppose  it  to  exist,  how  will 


the  number  of  his  transgressions,  llis  motivc*4  h.avc  n**!  been  what 
^ unworlhim-.s  weighs  him  rlown  and  srj>- 

no^snffT’  i’  f^-liowship  w ilh  every  holy  being.  Hf 

imv  hp  I m ' kncwlcdgc.  He  nee.ls  Iight.it 

fl'Cde^irr  If  l>r«h>nnder  want,  a far  liecpcr  s.uirce  of  di-tre**- 

of  a narent  nnrf  ^ ?i  has  fallen  under  the  di  plea-urr 

ot  a paran  and  under  the  stains  of  conscienee.  The  vv.int  of  the  som 

1 he  cry’ is:  )h,  wretchewi  iii.m  that  1 ain. 
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a man.  thus  feeling,  come  to  the  Bible  or  to  the  Gospel?  He  is  not 
concerned  to  explain  the  universe  and  enlar^^c  the  hounds  of  his 
knowledge  by  exploring  tlic  mysteries  of  beiiij^.  ife  feels  that  no 
intellectual  acejuisition  would  ^ivc  him  much  comfort — that  none 
could  be  of  much  value,  as  lon^  as  this  canker  of  sin  and  ^uilt  is 
within.  He  craves  no  illumination  of  the  intellect;  at  least,  this  desire 
is  subordinate.  But  how  shall  this  burden  be  taken  Irciiii  the  spirit? 
How  shall  he  come  to  peace  with  (iod  and  himself? 

It  is  the  bread  of  life  he  lonj^s  for.  Nothing  can  satisfy  him,  in 
the  least,  that  docs  not  correspond  to  his  necessities  as  a moral  bcinj^. 
He  needs  no  argument  to  prove  to  him  that  he  is  not  what  he  was 
made  to  be,  and  that  his  misery  is  his  fault.  lO  him  Ch  istianity, 
afuiouncing  redemj)tion  through  Jesus  Clirist,  (iod's  love  to  sinners, 
and  His  method  of  justifying  tlje  ungodly,  is  ailo))ted,  and  is,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  welcome.  A sin  is  a deed,  so  it  is  natural  that  redemption 
iiiould  be. 

As  sin  breaks  the  original  order,  so  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  the 
system  will  be  restored  from  the  top.  A penitent  sinner  is  prepared 
to  meet  ('xod  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself;  and  this  fact 
I sweeter  and  grander  in  his  view  th.in  all  jihilosophies  which  profess, 
V hether  truly  or  f.dsely,  to  gratify  a speculative  curiosity.  W'ere  it  his* 
thief  desire  to  beaknowing  man.  he  would  feel  dilieientlv;  but  his 
intense  and  absorbing  tlesire  is  to  be  a good  man. 

It  is  not  strange  that  among  I’rotestants  there  should  impercep- 
tibly spring  uj)  the  false  view  ctuicei ning  the  Gospel  on  which  I have 
( (unmented.  \Ve  say  truly  that  the  Bibb:  is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

‘ )ur  attention  is  directed  to  the  study  c/  a book.  A one-sided,  intel- 
Icc t lull  bent  le.ids  to  the  idea  that  the  sole  or  the  princip.al  oOlce  of 
( hrist  is  that  of  a teacher.  He  lioes  not  come  to  live  ami  die  and  rise 
again  and  unite  us  to  Himself  and  (lod,  imparting  a new  principle  or 
moral  and  s[)iritual  life  to  loving,  trusting  .souls;  but  He  comes  to 
te.oh  and  explain.  If  this  lie  so.  the  next  step  is  to  drop  Him  fora 
consideration  as  a person  and  to  fasten  the  attention  on  the  contents 
of  His  doctrine;  and  who  shall  .say  that  :his  stej>  is  not  logicallv  taken? 
y the  intellectual  element  obtains  a still  stronger  swa\' the  interest  in 
Hu*,  doctrine  is  merely  on  the  speculative  siile. 

Historical  Christianity,  with  its  great  ami  mriv  ing  events  and  the 
august  personage  who  Stands  in  the  center,  disappear  from  view  and 
naught  us  left  but  a residuum  of  abstractions,  a perversion  and  carica- 
ture of  (losjiel  idea-s.  I ins  proceeding  may  be  Compared  to  the  course 
of  one  who  should  endeavor  to  resolve  the  American  revolution  into 
process.  Kedenifition  is  made  up  of  events  as  real  as 
he  battles  by  winch  independence  was  achieved.  We  need  .some  ex- 

Hn  h th"  ""  ‘ «>^aring  on  the  end 

which  they  secure.  And  .so  in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  record  of 

what  was  done  by  (xod.  there  is  given  an  inspired  inter«^^^^ 


RxHlpinpti 

into  Mad.,  ap 

Eveufa. 


And  .so  in  the  Bible,  together  with  the  record"  of 

f there  is 

.•'IHI  Iron,  those  tvh,.' sttin.l  ncar'Him  o.i 
hoiii  tlie  event!,  titat  secured  salvation  made  a fresh  and  lively  imp'res- 
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sion.  The  import  of  these  events  is  set  fortli.  Am!  the  con<iition.s  of 
attaining  citizenship  in  this  new  slate  in  the  kingtloni  uf  (itxl,  which  U 
provided  through  Christ,  are  detined. 

From  the  views  which  liavc  heen  j^resented,  perhaps,  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  foundation  on  which  Christians  liereafter  may  unite,  and  also 
how  the  Gospel  will  finally  prevail  over  mankiiul.  If  redemption, 
looked  at  as  the  work  of  God,  is  thus  historical,  consisting  in  ,1  soric« 
of  events  which  culminate  in  the  Lord’s  resurrection  and  the  nii-sMHi 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  first  thing  is  that  these  events  should  Ik*  !<- 
lieved. 

So  that  Christianity,  in  both  fact  and  doctrine,  will  Irccoine  a thing 
perfectly  established,  as  much  so  in  our  minds  ami  feelings  as  arc  rio« 
the  transactions  of  the  American  revolution,  with  tlic  irn{Mirt  and 
results  that  belong  to  them.  It  is  every  <lay  becoming  more  evident 
that  the  facts  of  Christianity  cannot  he  ilisseveretl  fn>m  the  Christian 
system  of  doctrine,  that  the  one  cannot  be  hehl  while  the  other  « 
renounced,  that  if  the  doctrine  is  abandoneil  the  facts  will  f>c  denied. 
So  that  the  time  approaches  when  the  acknow  letlgincnt  of  the  evan- 
gelical history,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  will,  a faith  in  the  Scriptural 
exposition  of  it,  will  be  a sutTicient  bond  of  unimi  among  Christians, 
and  the  church  will  return  to  the  ajw»stolic  erect!  of  its  early  daysi, 
which  recounts  an  epitome  of  the  facts  of  religion. 
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\Yliat  the  Taught. 


Address  by  JOSEPH  COOK,  of  Boston. 


fi'j  UK  trustworthine.ss  of  tlie .Script ure.s  In  rcvealinj^ 

the  way  of  peace  for  the  .soul  has  well  hecii 
called  rclit;ious  infallil)ility.  Tlie  wortli  of  the 
Hible  results  also  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a revelation  of  relij^ious  truth  not  clscwlierc 
communicated  to  man.  The  worth  of  the 
Iliblc  results  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
most  powerful  ajjency  known  to  history  in 
promotin}^  the  .social,  industrial  and  j)oliiicaI 
reformation  of  the  world  by  securmj^  the 
rclij^ious  refjencration  of  individual  lives.  It 
is  certain  that  men  and  nations  are  sick,  and 
that  the  Hible,  open  and  obeyed,  heals  tlicni. 

All  this  is  true  wholly  irrespective  of  any 
ipjestion  as  to  the  method  of  inspiration. 

The  v\orth  of  the  Hible  results,  in  the  ne.xt  j)lace,  from  its  containinj^, 
as  a whole,  t!>e  hij^hest  rebTdous  and  ethical  ideals  known  to  man. 

There  is  the  Hible,  taken  as  a whole,  and  without  a forced 

interpretation,  a coherent  .sy.stem  of  ethics  and  theology  ami  an 

implied  philosophy  daz/liri},^  any  other  system  known  to  anv  aj;e  of 

the  world.  In  asserting;  the  religious  infallibility  of  the  .Scriptures  I tnihbiiity  of 

assume  only  two  things  : ( )ne.  The  literal  infallibility  oi  the  strictly 

self-evident  truths  of  .Scripture.  Two.  The  veracity  of  Christ. 

It  is  a fact,  and  a verifiable,  organizing,  redemptive  fact,  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  momnheism,  not  polytheism,  nrit  pantheism,  not 
atheism,  not  agnosticism.  This  jiillar  was  .set  uji  early.  It  has’been 
maintained  in  its  commanding  position  at  the  cost  of  innumerable 
struggles  with  false  religions  and  faksc  philosoi>hlc.s.  It  has  resisted 
all  attack  and  dominates  the  enlightened  part  of  the  world  today. 

Mans  creation  in  the  image  of  (lod  is  the  ne.xt  columnar  truth.  This 
means  (jod's  Fatherhood  and  man’s  .sonship.  It  means  God’s 
.sovereignty  and  man’s  debt  of  loyalty.  It  means  the  unity  of  the  race. 

Men  can  have  communion  with  each  other  only  through  their  common 
union  with  (lod.  It  means  susceptibility  to  religious  inspir.itlon.  It 
means  free  will  with  its  rcsi>onsibilities. 
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Pillars  in  ths 
Structure. 


The  family  is  the  next  column  which  we  meet  in  the  inajcstjc  nave. 
Here  is  the  germ  of  all  human  government.  The  itleal  of  the  family 
set  up  in  Scripture  is  monogamy.  This  ideal  ha.s  been  subjected  lor 
ages  to  the  severest  attack.  It  is  an  unshaken  columnar  truth,  ho». 
ever,  and  dominates  the  enlightened  portions  of  humanity  tothu 
hour. 

The  Sabbath  is  the  next  pillar,  a column  set  up  early  and  seen  far 
and  wide  across  the  landscapes  of  time,  and  dominating  their  mf/M 
fruitful  fields.  The  cuneiform  tablets  now  in  the  hands  of  A'-%yrioIc>- 
gists  show  that  centuries  before  Abraham  left  Clialdea,  one  day  m 
seven  was  spoken  of  as  the  day  of  cessation  from  labor,  and  the  day  of 
rest  for  the  heart. 

A severe  view  of  sin  is  the  next  iiillar.  IClhical  inonothci<ra 
appears  on  the  first  page  of  the  Bible.  The  free  soul  of  man  is  there 
represented  as  under  probation  without  grace.  l‘>«Ttlom  is  abuNcil 
disorder  springs  up  among  the  human  faculties;  there  is  a fall  from  the 
divine  order.  This  severe  view  of  sin  is  fouml  irnwhcre  outMdc  tfet 
Scriptures.  This  fall  from  the  divine  order  is  a fact  of  man’s  exjK-ricoa 
to  the  present  hour. 

Hope  of  redemption  through  undeserved  mercy,  or  the  dnir^ 
grace,  is  the  next  pillar.  This  column  is  set  up  early  in  the  IhblK^ 
cathedral  and  the  top  of  it  yet  reaches  to  the  he.ivens  thrm-^elvr 
Man  is  represented  in  the  most  ancient  page  of  the  S*  rlpturc^  ai  at 
first  under  probation  without  grace.  He  fell  from  the  ilivinc  or<kf 
and  is  then  represented  as  under  probation  w ith  grace.  I'he  seed 
the  woman  shall  brui.se  the scri)ent’s  head.”  I hcse  wonls  arc  the  gcr." 
of  the  Gospel  itself. 

The  Decalogue  is  the  next  pillar — a clu'.terctl  column  who!  y 
erect  after  ages  of  earthquakes.  This  marvebms  pill.ir  is  th«*  -cf 
tral  portion  of  the  earliest  Scriptures,  All  the  law.  in  the  Ixwks  r 
which  the  Decalogue  is  found,  cluster  around  it,  b.vcn  if  it  Wf-reknoir* 
where  and  how  and  when  the  Decalogue  originated,  the  prfKligt  >ftfi 
tact  would  yet  remain  that  it  works  well.  Who  knows  where  the  m:‘ 
tiplication  table  originated?  It  works  well.  Who  can  tell  who  is- 
ven  e tie  system  of  Arabic  notation,  giving  a different  value  to  i 
gurc  according  to  its  position ? The  fcK>oks  do  not  inform  )is,  Thn 
sys  eni  is  ba.scd  on  a very'  refined  knowledge  of  numlKTH,  atul  i' 
a y a spark  from  the  old  Sanscrit  anvil;  butthc  Hindu  w r iters  asente 
o supernatural  revelation.  No  matter  where  the  scheme  originated. 
It  IS  certain  that  it  works  well, 

next  pillar  in  the  divine  cathedralof  the  .script- 
hivphfln  ^ transept  of  pillars.  Three  thou^and  years  they 

like  them  T • ^ manual  of  devotion  known  among  men.  Nolhinj; 

en  Rome  hiund  in  all  antiquity.  (J recce  has sjwk. 

but  the  time  has  uttcreil  all  its  vvucev 

ouLide  tS  HnK  «nsurpa.ssed.  They  express,  as  nothing 

ness  the  nower  ^ ‘ ^‘Ptures  does,  not  only  the  unity',  the  rightcoU' 

> p , and  the  majesty  of  God,  but  also  His  mercy,  His  con- 
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(lesccnsion,  His  pity.  His  tenderness,  His  love.  They  are  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  religious  spirit  ot  the  law. 

The  Great  Prophecies  are  the  next  pillar,  oi  ratner  we  must  call 
these,  like  the  Psalms,  a whole  transept  of  pillars.  A chosen  man  called 
out  of  Urof  the  Chaldees  was  to  become  a chosen  family,  and  that  family 
was  to  become  a chosen  nation,  and  that  nation  gave  birth  to  a chosen 
religious  leader,  who  was  to  found  a chosen  church  to  fill  the  earth. 

This  prediction  existed  ages  before  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world. 

Not  even  the  wiklest  claim  made  by  negative  criticism  invalidates  the 
fact  that  this  prophecy  spans  hundreds  of  years  as  an  immeasurably 
majestic  bow  of  the  divine  promise.  This  was  to  be  the  course  of  re- 
ligious history,  and  it  has  been.  The  Jews  were  to  be  scattered  among 
all  nations  and  yet  preserved  as  a sejiaratc  people,  and  they  have  been. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  next  pillar,  and  it  stands  where 
nave  and  transept  of  the  HibiciJ  cathedral  open  into  the  choir.  “ The 
.Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  Daniel  Webster  w rote  on  his  tombstone,  “ can- 
not be  merely  human  production.  This  belief  enters  into  the  depth  of 
my  conscience,  'i'he  w hole  history  of  man  i)roves  it.”  There  stands 
the  clustered  column,  there  it  has  stood  forages,  and  there  it  will  stand 
forevtT. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  the  next  column.  It  has  its  foundation  in  the 
[)rofoundest  wants  of  m.in;  its  capital  in  the  boundless  canopy  of  the 
hatherhood  of  Ciod.  Neither  the  foundation  northe  capital  will  cruni- 
blt,  northe  column  fall  while  mans  nature  and  C/oil's  nature  remain 
unchanged. 

Phe  character  of  Christ  is  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  cathedral  of  HoirofHol 
the  Scriptures  • e ■ < i-  — • n ..  . . . 

inmost 
Napoleo 

Mrs.  browning  wrote  these  words'on  the  leaf  ofher  XeV'Te^'ta’m^^^^^^^^ 

- • ■ 


tie  cnaracter  ot  t„nrist  is  the  Jloiy  t)f  Holies  of  the  c.athedral  of 
ripturcs.  The  Gospels,  and  especially  the  fourth  Go.spel,  arc  the 
t sanctuary  of  the  whole  divine  temple.  “1  kiitiw’  men,”  saitl 
eon,  “and  I tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a mere  man.” 


lect. 


and  reason,  and  of  Christ’s  spirit  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  suprente 
rising  from  the  side  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 


biblical  cathedral 


The  vcrifiahle  prom-  .c  of  the  yift  of  the  Holy  S,.irit  to  ever,-  soul 
self-.^irrcndered  to  God  in  conscience  is  the  next  pillar. 


The  founding,  of  the  Christian  church,  which  is  witti  us  tothisdav 
IS  the  ncNt.  Hie  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  .Supper,  insti 
uted  by  our  Lord  Himselt,  are  His  continuous  autograph,  writtei 
acros.s  the  pages  of  centuries.  ^ ^ 

4 he  fruits  t)f  Christianite  n t li o A n 1 ^ c _ *11  _ • • 


. ^ "f  Iiillars  rising  to 

I he  eastern  window  that  looks  on  better  ages  to  come,  and  is  perpku- 

ally  flooded  with  a divine  ilbimination,  Goethe  represented  the  Vhd- 

istine  as  failiijg  to  admire  cathedral  windows  becau.sc  he  sees  them 

from  the  outside,  while  they  arc  all  glorious  if  seen  from  within  the 


1 
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temple.  All  this  is  true  of  the  majestic  windows  in  the  Biblical  caihc- 
drah  including  the  most  sacred  spiritual  history  of  tlie  church,  aj;c 
after  age. 

The  foundation  stones  beneath  all  the  pillars  and  beneath  the  altar 
in  the  cathedral  of  revelation  arc  the  strictly  self-evident  truths  of  the 
eternal  reason  or  the  divine  Logos,  who  is  the  essential  Christ.  God 
is  one,  and  so  the  sy.stems  of  nature  and  t>f  revelation  must  l)c  one. 
The  universe  is  called  such  because  it  is  a unit.  It  reveals  (iod  « 
Unity,  Reason  and  Love.  And  all  the  strength  of  the  foundation 
stones  belongs  to  the  pillar  and  pinnacle  of  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Word.  And  the  form  of  the  whole  cathedral  is  that  of  the  cross.  The 
unity  of  the  Scriptural  architecture,  built  age  after  age,  is  one  of  the 
supreme  miracles  of  history.  It  is  a .self-revelation  of  the  hand  that 
lifted  the  Biblical  pillars  one  by  one  according  to  a plan  knoun  untu 
God  from  the  beginning.  And  the  cathedral  itself  is  full  <»f  acluudof 
souls.  There  is  a goodly  company  of  the  martyrs  and  the  a{K»stlcs 
and  the  prophets.  There  is  the  laird  and  tlie  Giver  of  Life.  And 
with  this  company  we  join  in  the  perpetual  anthem:  **  I'orevcr,  < ) laird, 
thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven."  *•(  )h,  how  love  I 'I  hy  law;  ‘^weeter  uit 
to  me  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb." 

It  is  true  there  are’things  in  the  Ohl  Testament  wc  do  not  rK>« 
imitate,  but  they  were  trees  that  were  trimmed  from  the  ^lart.  But 
take  the  Scriptures  as  a wliole  and  from  them  you  can  gather  an  ins|it- 
ration  such  as  comes  from  no  other  book.  I bidieve  it  and  you  Uline 
it.  I take  up  the  books  of  Plato,  which  I think  arc  nearest  to  tho'<  of 
the  Bible,  and  press  those  clusters  of  grapes,  .and  there  is  an  odious 
stench  of  polygamy  and  slavery  in  the  resulting  juices.  I will  say 
nothing  or  the  other  .sacred  books,  1 here  are  atlulterated  elements  in 
all  of  them,  however  good  some  of  the  elements  may  be.  Now  it  t' 
nothing  to  me  if  Profcs.sor  Briggs  can  show  that  some  fly  h.is  lighted 
here  or  there  on  one  or  two  of  these  gohlen  clatters  of  grajH*s  and 
.specked  it.  Now,  don’t  misunderstand  me,  for  I think  that  parts  of 
the  Bible  were  absolutely  dictated  by  the  Holy  (iho-^t.  1 t>clicvct)ic 
or  s i rayer  is  exactly  as  (jod  gave  it.  Was  Christ  inspired?  If 
anybody  ever  was,  he  was. 


South  Sea  Island  Chief;  Convert  to  Christianity. 


Influence  of  the  A^^cient  Egyptian 
Religion  on  Religions. 

Paper  by  J.  A.  S.  GRANT  (Bey),  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 


ANEl  no,  an  ancient  Egyptian  pncsl 
and  historian,  writing  in  (ireek  a histor) 
of  his  country  and  peoj)lc  at  the  rcquesi 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ( 280  H.  C.  ) foi 
the  grand  library  at  Alexandria,  tells  uj 
that  the  history  of  Egypt,  as  gathered 
from  the  hieroglyphic  archives  in  the 
temple  libraries,  was  divided  into  a myth- 
ical period  and  an  historical  period. 
These  j)erlods  were  also  subdivided  into 
dynasties.  I he  mythical periotl  had  four 
dynasties  and  the  historical  period  had 
thirty,  down  to  Nectanebo  II,  the  last 
IMiaraoh  «)f  Egyptian  blootl. 

K 1-  f 1 ancient  Egyptian  religious 

Dcliefs  have  their  foundation  in  the  mythical 
period,  I shall  confine  myself  to  that  particular 
division  of  the  history,  leaving  out  only  the 

the  scope  of  this  paper.  "'-it  docs  not  come  witliin 

Here,  then,  is  Manetho’s  way  of  jiutting  it: 

ANCIE.VT  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

I.  THF  MVTHirAL  ITRIOI). 

Et  Dvrmiy  A Dynasty  of  (WhIs  (Elohim  in  Mebrewf  as  rulers 
■>,1^''’  >'  •••"■I  the  lower  ceatio,,. 

a.  S",!’'  f higher  crealiou. 

race?*'’''  ' '’’'"“'y  '''tti  f-otla.  as  rulers  over  Man  as 

tulers  over 

himself  does'?mt'expUin"bul''tta?'r.°'  '’“"'■'“’‘I  he 

not  explain,  but  th,at  now  are  made  clear  by  the  latest 
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Bynapty  o f 
Demi -Gods. 


light  thrown  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Let  me  then 
give  you  a running  commentary  on  the  above. 

The  first  dynasty,  that  lasted  a great  many  Sothic  cycles,  mj 
taken  up  with  the  creation  of  the  world  under  the  gods  ( Llohim  >. 

The  second  dynasty  probably  became  so  thniUgh  smne  great 
change  that  took  place  on  the  creation  of  man.  I he  gods  nou  were 
ruling  over  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  free  intercourse  uiih 
man. 


Here  Manetho’s  division  of  his  history  might  have  .stop|)cd,  and 
if  so  we  should  have  had  at  the  present  day  tlie  second  tlyna>tv  of  the 
mythical  period  still  continuing,  i.  t\,  (jod  ruling  over  and  having  fret 
intercourse  with  unfallen  man;  but  no,  it  was  de**tined  <»therwise. 

It  appears,  from  some  cause  unrecortled  by  Manet Im,  that  the 
gods  were  obliged  to  withdraw  themselves  fnnn  man  and  have  r,c 
further  intercourse  with  him.  Man,  ht)wever,  l>cing  naturally  religintr. 
was  ill  at  ease,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  gotls.  Anri  the  go<l« 
had  pity  on  him,  so,  as  he  could  no  more  raise  himself  tt»  the  lcv-|  ot 
the  gods,  the  gods  lowered  themselves  by  partaking  of  his  nature,  and 
thus  they  came  again  to  the  earth  to  rule  over  and  have  friendly  inter- 
course with  man. 

This  introduces  us  to  the  thir<l  dynasty,  or  dynasty  of  i|emi*go<l\ 
piis  was  taught  to  the  people  thus:  The  sky  was  deified  and  called 
Nut,  a goddess,  while  the  earth  was  deified  ami  called  .Seb.  a god. 

eb  and  Nut  now  appear  as  husband  and  wife,  anrl  have  a large  family 
ot  sons  and  daughters,  who  arc  partly  terrestrial  anti  partly  celcstul. 
sharing  the  natures  of  father  and  mother.  This  is  the  familv  of  dcmi- 
gmds  that  introduces  the  third  dynasty  of  .Manetho’s  mythical  rieriod 
ine  names  of  the  more  prominent  among  them  arc  Osiris  (rnalcf.  Uc* 
(female),  Set  (male).  Nephthys  (female). 

thus^^^'^  niyth  has  been  put  into  verse  by  a Scottish  bard 


A new  relationship,  yet  oI«f. 

In  ancient  story  hath  been  t«>l(f; 

The  sky’s  decent  to  meet  the  earth. 

And  shower  its  blessings  on  each  hearth. 

Its  azure  hue  beams  on  its  fare, 
while  o’er  the  earth  in  close  cmtirace 
It  t>ends  and  hohls  with  lovini;  cl.isp 
1 he  rounde<l  globe  within  il.s  Krasp. 

Could  we  ibsccrn  these  movetnent.s  nia«lc 
As  zephyrs  waft  o’er  hill  and  glade 
I he  loving  whispers  sent  from  heaven. 
t>  peace  on  earth,  of  sin.s  forgiven. 

VU,.."!  A w,.„„ 

W ho  led  Ihe  sky  in  nuntiar  s..iii( 

The  earth  to  we«l:  and  thus  liegan 

A race  at  once  ly.th  (;o<l  and  man 

U he  offspring  of  this  union  fair), 

In.h-  t '"'mai,  to  rare. 

married  his  sl^eMsis  .ami  ruled.  I 

sister  ISIS,  but  we  do  not  read  of  li.eir  liaviiinaiiy  cbildr. 
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(luring  their  married  life.  Osiris  was  the  personification  of  everything 
good.  1 Ic  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  their  seat  ol  govei  iiiiieiit 
at  Abvdos  in  upper  h-gypt;  but  ()siris  was  always  going  on  jimineys 
to  do  ids  people  good,  and  more  especially  to  teach  them  agriculture, 
d hey  were  a happy  family  and  lived  in  paradise  peace  and  concord 
until  undue  ambition  on  the  part  of  .Set  made  him  coiisjdre  a^iiiist  his 
brother  Osiris  and  kill  him.  Set  now  becomes  tlie  personification  ol 
Satan,  (»r  the  evil  one,  and  nsuriied  the  place  of  ( )siris.  I his  is  a paral- 
lel of  the  apocalyptic  rebellion  in  he.iveii  and  the  rule  of  salan  on  the 
earth.  Isis  was  in  great  distress  and  wept  over  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband,  and  while  thus  engaged  she  became  miraeulonsly  jiregnant 
and  in  due  time  gave  birth  to  llorus,  who  was  destined  to  wage  war 
against  Set  and  to  overcome  him.  being  demi-gods,  however,  neither 
I he  one  nor  the  other  could  be  annihiiated;  so  .Srt  c.ime  and  arbi- 
trated bt-tween  them,  and  decided  tli.it  they  both  should  have  place 
and  power.  I'his  w.is  by  w.ty  of  explaining  the  contimiance  of  good 
and  evil  on  the  earth  Although  ( )siris  was  killed  in  a'-  lar  as  his 
carthlv  bodv  w as  coneerned,  \'et  he  apiiears  in  the  nether  world  as 
judge  of  the  dead  .ind  llorus,  his  son.  is  represented  in  the  world  ol 
spirits  introducing  the  justified  ones  to  his  f.ither,  ll(*re  ( l.siris  t.ikes 
the  place  of  the  Chrisli.ui  .Messiah,  and  is  offered  up  as  a sacrifice 
for  sin. 

'flic  ( Isirian  myth  w.is  also  allegorically  e.xplaincd  by  .a  solar 
myth.  ()siris,  after  his  death,  became  “the  sun  of  the  night."  and  ap- 
peared no  more  upon  the  earth  in  his  (»wn  person,  but  in  that  of  his 
son  Horns,  who  was  “the  snn  at  sunrise,"  as  the  dispeller  of  tl.irkness, 
to  Ining  light  .and  life  to  the  wlmle  world  ami  to  destroy  the  power  of 
.Set.  ( Isiris,  .after  Ins  death,  was  K.i.  the. sun  of  the  d.ay.  Isis,  the  w ife 
of  ()siris,  W.IS  the  moon  go<ldess,  and  .all  the  IMi.ir.aohs  were  deified 
and  looked  upon  as  the  personificatioi  of  K.a  upon  the  earth.  (Here 
we  have  the  <nigin  of  the  di\ine  right  of  kings.) 

I he  beli(‘f  in  the  diaith  of  ( )siris  on  .account  <d  sin  w.as  the  orilv 
atoning  s.acrilice  in  the  higyptian  religion.  .All  the  other  saeriliees 
were  sacrifices  of  th.anksgi\  ing,  in  which  they  (dfered  to  the  gods  flow- 
ers, Iruits.nieat  and  drink;  foi  they  th. night  the  gods  ha«l  m-ed  ..f  such 
things, , as  tht‘  l'.g\pti.ins  belie\‘cil  spirilual  beings  li\'ed  on  the  spiritual 
essences  (»f  materi.d  things. 

besides  these  beliefs,  the  ancient  h.gyptians  had  a moral  code  in 
which  not  mie  of  the  C hristi.an  virtues  is  forgotten — pietv.  charitv. 
sobriety,  gentleness,  self-coniniand  in  word  ami  action,  chastity,  tile 
protection  ol  the  weak,  bene\olence  t(jward  the  needy,  deference  to 
superiors,  respect  for  jiroperty-  in  its  minutest  details, \ tc. 

Osiris,  Isis  and  llorus.  /.  c..  father,  mother  .and  son,  were  wor- 
shiped universally  as  , a triad;  and  Isis, so  Iretpiently  rejirescntcd  with 
Horns  as  a suckling  child  on  her  knee,  gave  origin. to  the  combination 
of  the  .M.adonn.a  and  mlant  on  her  knee  in  the  Christian  religion. 

I his  worship  pf  the  Madonna  was  a cunning  device  to  gain  over 
the  pagans  to  Christianity,  who  saw  in  her  their  Isis  or  A.shtoreth.as  the 
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case  might  be.  (The  rtolcmics,  about  four  centuries  l>cforc  this, 
adopted  a similar  trick  to  unite  the  ICgyptians  and  (iri*eks  in  their 
cultus,  and  when  Egypt  came  under  the  sway  of  tlie  Romans  they 
adopted  the  tactics  of  the  Greeks. ) 

Again,  the  ancient  Egyptians  believeil  tliat  the  living  human  UxJy 
consisted  of  three  j)arts:  hirst,  Sahoo,  tlie  tleshy,  substantial  IxjdyA 
the  mummified  body;  secontl,  Ka,  the  thnible.  It  was  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  substantial  body,  only  it  was  spirit u.il  and  ct»ul»l  not  be 
seen.  It  was  an  intelligence  that  permeated  all  through  the  ImmIv  and 
guided  its  different  physical  functions,  sucli  as  digestnm,  etc.  It  cor- 
responded to  what  we  call  "the  physical  life  ; thinl,  Ha.  The  Ita 
corresponds  to  our  soul,  or,  rather,  spirit;  that  part  of  our  nature  which 
fits  us  for  union  w ith  (jod. 

When  the  Sahoo  died  the  Ka  and  the  Ifa  continued  to  live,  but 
separated  from  each  other.  The  Ha.  after  the  de.ith  of  the  ImmI)-,  took 
flight  from  this  earth  to  go  to  the  judgment  hall  <»f  ( )siris  m Amciiia, 
there  to  be  judged  as  to  the  deeds  tlone  in  the  b<»dy,  whether  they  had 
been  good  or  bad.  The  justified  .soul  was  aiimittetl  into  the  presence 
of  0.siris,  and  made  daily  progress  in  the  celestial  life,  as  represented 
by  different  heavenly  mansions,  which  the  soul  entered  by  succt*ssjve 
gates,  if  it  could  pronounce  the  special  [irayers  nccess,iry  tor  o(>cning 
these  gates. 

There  were  still  obstacles  in  the  path,  but  these  v^ere  easily  over- 
come by  the  .soul  assuming  the  form  of  the  deity.  And.  in  f.u  t,  the 
justified  soul  is  always  called  "the  ()siris  ” or  I'.i-aa,  the  great  one,  i.e, 
it  became  assimilated  to  the  great  and  good  god.  I he  H.i  was  gener- 
ally represented  as  a hawk  with  a human  head  ( the  hawk  was  the  em- 
blem of  Horus),  as  if  the  seat  of  the  soul  was  m the  head,  which  was 
furnished  with  the  hawk  s body',  whereby  it  was  able  to  flv  awav  from 
the  earth  to  be  with  Horus. 

The  Ka,  w-hich  means  double,  was  represented  by  two  human  arms 
elevated  at  right  angles  at  the  elbows.  This  was  t«*»  indicate  that  the 
spiritual  body  was  exactly  the  same  in  every  wav  as  the  natural  U-dy. 
just  ^s  one  arm  is  like  the  other,  only  it  could  mit  be  seen. 

« 'fu  u furnished  w ith  wings,  so  that  it  coulil  not  leave 

, ^ continued  to  liv’e  where  it  usetl  tt»  live  bef<*rc  it  was  dis 

embodied  and  more  particularly  in  the  tomb,  w here  it  couhl  rest  in  the 
thrde-f/^  this  very  purpose  that  the  I-.gyptians  preserved 

chamber  ''  1’ n portrait  statues  placeil  f«ir  it  in  the  antr- 
also  in  oortnlt  .^'kTptians  believed  that  the  Ka  couU!  rest 

the  friend-  f ^ nuist  have  been  a great  ciiiisolatioii  tu 

contintdK  preserved,  the  Ka 

as  when  in  the  tliirst,  to  be  subject  to  fatigue,  etc  . just 

annihilation  for  the  Ka.  ^ ‘ ^‘tc.,  but  this  meant 

There  is  some  indication  of  the  future  union  of  the  Ka  and  the  lU, 
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for  \vc  occasionally  find  the  Ha  which 

the  Ka  (Uvclls.and  a^nun  we  have  a < . . 7 ‘ „,ay  conic 

simply  means  the  joiner  of  kas  (probably  to  Has).  y 


The 

and 


less  suiltv  Ha  was  put  into  some  unclean  animal  and  sent  bac 

'•'■’'‘':\t  A?“:ieal/bo!;7was  en  was  aconm.on  custon.  will, 

tl...  K.m't  '.,V  for  the  relatives  of  tf.e  ileccascit  to  keep  the 
for  even  a ieiiKtheneil  periotl  in  the  house,  anti  the  pl.ace  apportioneil 
to  it  was  the  tlininK-hall.  where  it  serve.!  as  a constant  .■em.n.  er  f 
death.  And  at  their  (treat  (.ublic  feasts  a imimni.hed  '“'ake  >’  , ; , 

was  handetl  round  antonR  the  (rue.sts.  not  only  to  jc'ujn'l  f'en  "f  'lea  • 
hut  to  indic.ate  that  the  contemplation  of  the  death  of  Usir.s  would 
benefit  them  in  the  midst  of  their  feastinj^  and  hilarity. 

While  Osiris  and  Horns  arc  represented  as  father  ami  son.  they 

are  yet  reallv  one  and  the  same.  ( )siri.s  was  0110  sun  of  the  niKht 
while  llorus  was  ‘‘the  sun  of  the  day.”  1 his  symbolism  simiily  tauj^ht 
different  phases  of  the  .same  deity;  for  the  .sun  remains  the  .same  sun 
after  sunset  as  it  was  before  sunset,  and  all  the  h.Liyjitians  must  liave 
known  this.  \'ou  may  ^et  jieople  even  nowadays  to  believe  in  the 
coat  of  Treves,  the  Veronica,  the  li(|uifyin|^  of  .St.  Januarius  lilood, 
and  a thousand  other  cunningly  dcvisctl  f.diles  that  «lo  not  lead  to 
higher  beliefs,  but  rather  detract  from  such  beliefs  when  they  exist. 
The  ancient  ICgj’ptians,  howe\'er,  although  accused  of  animal  \\()rshi|), 
saw  in  these  animals  attriliutes  of  their  one  nameless  (uxl.  aiul  origi- 
nally their  ajiparent  ailoration  of  an  animal  \Nas  in  reality  atloratlon  of 
their  god  for  one  or  other  of  his  fjcneticent  attriliutes;  and  the  result 
was  elevating,  as  the  histoi)'  of  the  early  dynasties  proves. 

Bunsen  says  that  the  animals  in  the  animal  worship  of  I'.gvjit  were 
at  first  mere  symbols,  but  liecame  liy  the  inherent  curse  ot  idolatry 
real  olijects  of  worsliij).  M.ispero  lielieves  that  the  religion  of  tlie 
h'gyptians,  at  first  pure  and  sjiiritual.  liecame  grossly  material  in  its 
later  tlcvehipineiUs,  and  that  the  old  faith  degenerateil. 

I'o  clothe  or  syinl>oli/e  a sjiiritual  truth  is  evidently  a very  dan- 
gerous jiroceeding,  as  vve  learn  from  jiast  history.  Ihe  ancient  l'-gy|i- 
tians  figured  the  attributes  of  their  one  goil,  and  in  due  time  each  of 
these  figures  was  worshijied  as  a scjiaratc  deity.  Ihis  constituted 
idolatry,  which  led  to  the  degrailation  vif  the  ICgyjitians  aiul  disinte- 
gration of  their  jiovver.  The  Klohiin  of  the  Hebrews  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  gods  of  the  I'gyjitians,  /.  c.,  a unity  in  plurality  and 
vice  versa,  one  god  with  many  attributes. 

The  one  god  of  the  h'gyjitians  was  nameless,  but  the  combination 
of  all  the  other  good  divinities  made  uji  his  attributes,  which  were 
simjily  powers  of  nature.  Renouf  says  that  in  the  Kgyjitian,  as  in 
almost  all  known  religions,  a jiower  behind  all  the  powers  of  nature 
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was  recognized  ami  was  frequently  mentioned  in  tlje  texts  Hut  tn  thij 
power  no  temple  was  ever  raised,  "lie  w.is  never  graven  in  .sii,t,c 
His  shrine  was  never  found  vvitli  painted  figure^,  lie  had  neither 
ministrants  nor  offerings.” 

The  Jehovah  of  the  1 lehrews  would  correspond  to  the  lT'\ntun 
Osiris.  Jehovah  is  more  particularly  the  div  ine  ruler  ot  the 
while  Osiris  was  the  divine  ruler  more  particularly  ov  er  I-  .^\pi4n<i 
the  Kgyptians,  having  his  .seat  ol  governnu  nt  in  h!g>  pt.  'lli.-ctwo 
names  were  hchi  so  sacreil  that  they  were  never  pronoun*  < <1.  and  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  rellgijui  this  siipersutn.n  vv.i*.  < .irru  i to  irii 
an  e.xtent  that  sculpttir  ami  scrihe  always  spell,  d the  name  U>iri» 
backward;  i.  t\,  instead  of  •‘.As-ari,’*  made  it  "An  a .” 

We  don’t  know.  I believe,  how  Jehovah  should  be  si»ellcd  .r  nn*. 


Boiar Deity,  scholars  trace  it  through  the  I’ho  tiician  tt»  an  .ippcllatnui  f,  w the  sub. 


throned  eye,  no  douht  to  imlicatt*  th.it  he  is  the  ull-seeing  one,  tiiii 
as  the  sun  in  the  heavens  throws  light  on  evervlhing  and  rules  the  xa- 
sons  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Jehovah-Elohim  in  the  Hebrew  relieion  would  be  ( )s.riv  k . .n  ilw. 


I . J' J^'-*^**  V,  w I] 

nis  son,  Horus,  who 


le  ne.xt  world  as  the  judge  of  the  deaii,  and 
came  from  his  father’s  dead  body,  manifested 
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himself  on  the  earth  as  the  snn  at  sunrise  to  disj)cl  darkness  and  de- 
stroy the  works  of  tlie  wicked  one. 

The  ancient  J’^{.jyptian  lio[)e,  liotli  for  tune  and  for  eternity,  was 
founded  {)n  faith  in  the  Osirian  myth  and  conformed  to  tlie  code  of 
morals  laid  down  in  the  reIi^ious  fiooks  After  death  the  condemned 
soul,  according  to  the  enormity  of  its  j^uilt,  was  allowed  a secoml  pro- 
bation, or  had  such  punishment  inflicted  as  ultimatc-ly  to  end  in  anni- 
hilation; the  justified  soul  was  assimilated  into  ( ).siris,  dwelt  in  his 
jiresence  and  obeyed  his  commands,  bein^  heljietl  by  angelic  servants 
(ushabtioo)  in  carryin^Mm  the  mystic  iiusbandry.  "The  juslifird  soul 
had  to  take  i)ait  in  the  daily  celestial  work,  and  had  daily  to  acfjuirc 
more  knowledj^e  and  wisdom  to  help  it  in  its  progress  through  the 
mansions  of  the  lilest. 

The  illustrations  for  this  paper  graphically  explain  the  influence 
the  ancient  Kgyptian  religion  exerted  over  the  religions  that  came  in 
contact  with  it,  more  jiarticularly  by  \va\'  of  grafting  a great  deal  of  its 
symb«)lism  on  tiiose  religions;  and  maliy  of  our  liiblical  exjiiessions 

are  wonl  for  \\t>rd  the  same  as  we  find  in  the  l{gvptian  nu'thological 
texts.  ' ' 

The  evolution  of  the  emblem  now  used  to  represent  the  Christian 
cross  had  its  origin  in  ancient  Kgyptian  .symbols.  The  f(»re  and 
muldle  hngers  were  used  . as  a t.disman  bv  the  ancient  Kgvptians  to 
avert  the  evil  eye.  It  was  grafted  t)n  to'the  Christian  religion  as  the 
symbol  for  conferring  a liiviiie  blessing.  The  w inged  disc  of  the  sun 
tfiat  overshaiOwed  the  gateways  of  the  h'.gyptian  temples  and  that 
represented  the  overruling  I’rovidence  was  c.alled  by  the  Greeks  the 
Agathodaemon,  and  the  Messiah  is  referred  to  in  the'llible  as  the  sun 
ot  righttanisness,  rising  with  healing  in  Ilis  wings 

besides  these  similarities  in  .symbolism  between  the  Kgvi.tian 
mythology  and  other  religions,  mention  might  also  l)e  made^orthe 
saniene.ss  in  plan  of  an  h.gyptian  temple  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Israelite.s  and  tem,.le  of  Soh.mon.  There  is  also  a singula^  'imillu 
between  the  cheiubim  and  the  winged  Isis  and  Nephthvs  i)rotectin^ 
Horns,  ihe  ostrich  egg  that  one  meets  witli  .so  fremienfVv  iiis„cmled 
Ra'^thc  stm  oT"  origin  in  the  mundane  egg  that 

itilchc^l"^^  when  n was 

was  Sr  'rr  mw/at'-iuc,!  itiv' ' 

U,  appear  .l,c  r Xl  'of  lli.y  p'  .’.’rls'  u oVM"'"  !’ 

Ky'tiuUhrruKl,  “"I'l'e’;''’'  'f'' 

1 anu  sent  up  a pra>  cr  for  a blessing  on  the  campaign.  The 
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An  Elastic 
Faith. 


"immaculate  conception"  wa.s  accepted  by  the  ancient  I-.Ryjitian.s  with- 
out a dissenting  voice;  for  Isis  was  a goddess,  and.  therefore  immacu- 
late. and  her  conception  of  Horus  was  miraculous. 

Many  of  the  Mohammedan  social  and  religious  customs  arc  decid- 
edly ancient  Egyptian  in  their  origin.  This  can  ciisily  l>e  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  prophet  Mohammed  had  a Koptic  ( tlesccnded 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian)  scrilx:  (the  proidicl  himself  was  illiterate, 
for  he  could  neither  read  nor  write)  as  well  as  a Koptic  wife,  who 
must  have  exerted  some  influence  over  him;  but  apart  from  this  we 
must  not  forget  that  after  the  .Mohammetlan  conquest  td  EgyjH  a 
large  proportion  of  the  half-Christianized  Egyptians  were  comjiellcd 
(nolens  volens)  to  become  Moslems,  and  as  there  wa.s  no  change  of 
heart,  they  still  clung  to  as  many  of  their  religious  customs  and  !*u{jcr- 
stitious  beliefs  as  they  dared  to,  and  in  this  res[>ccl  the  Muhammedaji 
faith  is  ver)'  elastic. 

Much  more  might  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  by  a 
more  competent  hand  than  mine,  but  sufficient,  1 huf>c,  has 
brought  to  light  to  show  the  importance  of  a careful  study  of  the  dead 
religions  that  probably  had  a revelation  from  (omI  .is  their  la.iis,  lor 
we  believe  that  God  never  left  Himself  without  a witnciis. 


Mount  Carmel,  Where  Elijah  Killed  Baal's  Prophets 


Xheology  of  Judaism. 

Paper  by  DR.  ISAAC  M.  WISE,  of  Cincinnati. 


Error  the 
rause  of  Fac- 
tioQalism. 


Dogmas 

Specified. 


E theology  of  Judaism,  in  the  opinion  ol 
many,  is  a new  academic  di.scipline.  They 
maintain  Judaism  is  identical  with  legalism;  it 
is  a religion  t)f  deeds  without  dogmas.  'Ihc- 
ology  is  a systematic  treatise  t>n  the  dogma-s 
cf  any  religion.  There  could  he  no  theolog)’ 
of  Judaism.  I hc  modern  latitudinarians  and 
syncretists  on  their  part  maintain  ue  need 
more  religion  and  less  thet)logy,  or  no  the- 
ology  at  all,  deeds  and  ihj  creeds.  Tor  re- 
ligion is  undefinable  and  purely  subjective; 
theology  defines  aiul  c.ists  free  sentiments  into 
dictatorial  wor<ls.  Religitm  unites  and  theol- 
og)'  divides  the  human  family,  not  seldom, into 
ho.stile  factions. 

Research  and  reflection  antagonize  these  objections.  They  lead 
to  conviction,  both  historically  and  psychologically.  Truth  unites  and 
appeases;  error  begets  antagonism  and  fanaticism.  ICrror,  w hether  in 
the  spontaneous  belief  or  in  the  scientific  formulas  of  thcohigy,  is  the 
cause  of  the  distracting  factionalism  in  the  transcendental  realm, 
truth  well  defined  is  the  most  successful  .arbitrator  among  mental  com- 
batants. It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  best  method  to  unite  tlie  human 
family  in  harmony,  peace  and  good  will  is  to  construct  a national  and 
humane  system  of  theology  as  free  from  error  as  possible,  clearly 
defined  and  appealing  directly  to  the  rc.ason  and  con.scicncc  ot  all 
Research  and  reflection  in  the  field  t)f  Israel's  literature 
and  history  produce  the  conviction  that  a code  of  law  s is  no  religion, 
yet  legalism  and  observances  are  but  one  form  of  Jiulaism.  The 
underlying  principles  and  doctrines  arc  cs.scntially  Judaism,  aiul  these 

are  material  to  the  theology  of  Judaism,  and  these  are  essentially 
dogmatic. 

Scriptures  from  the  first  to  the  last  p.agc  advance  the  doctrine  of 
c ivine  inspiration  and  revelation.  Ratiocinate  this  as  you  may,  it 
always  centers  m the  proposition:  There  e.vist  an  inter-relation  and 
a lacuity  of  intercommunication  in  the  nature  of  that  univcr.sal,  prior 
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and  superior  bcinjr  and  the  individualized  bcin^  called  man;  and  this 
also  i-s  a do^ma. 

Scri{)turcs  teach  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  also  Sovereign  Provi- 
dence. He  provides  sustenance  for  all  that  stand  in  need  of  it.  He 
foresees  and  foreordains  all,  shapes  the  destinies  and  disposes  the 
affairs  of  man  and  mankind,  and  takes  constant  cognizance  of  their 
doings.  He  is  the  lawgiver,  the  judge  and  the  executor  of  His  laws. 
Press  all  this  to  the  ultimate  abstraction  and  formulate  it  as  you  may, 
it  always  centers  in  the  proposition  of  “Die  sittliche  Wcltordnung," 
the  universal,  moral,  just,  benevolent  and  beneficent  theocracy,  which 
is  the  cause,  source  and  te.xt-book  of  all  canons  of  ethics;  and  this  again 
is  a dogma. 

Scrijiturcs  teach  that  virtue  and  righteousness  arc  rewarded;  vice, 
misdeeds,  crimes,  sins  are  punished,  inasmuch  as  they  arc  free-will 
actions  of  man;  and  adds  thereto  that  the  free  and  liencvolent  Deity 
under  certain  conditions  pardons  sin,  iniipiity  and  transgression. 
Here  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  justice  and  grace  in  the 
Supreme  Being.  Press  this  to  its  idtimate  abstraction,  formulate  it  as 
you  may,  and  you  will  always  arrive  at  some  proposition  concerning 
atonement,  and  tins  also  is  a tlogma. 

As  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  myths,  the  early  dawn  of  human 
reason,  as  the  origin  of  religious  knowledge  was  traced,  mankind  was 
in  possession  of  four  dogmas.  They  were  always  present  in  men's 
consciousness,  although  philosophy  has  not  discovered  the  antece- 
dents of  the  syllogism,  of  which  these  are  the  conclusions.  The  excep- 
tions are  only  such  tribes,  clans  or  individuals  that  had  not  yet  become 
conscious  of  their  own  sentiments,  not  being  crystallized  into  concep- 
tions, and  in  conseiiuencc  thereof  had  no  words  to  express  them;  but 
these  are  very  rare  e.xceptions.  These  four  dogmas  are: 

1.  There  exists  in  one  or  more  forms  of  being — a superior  being 
living,  mightier  and  higher  than  any  other  being  known  or  imagined. 
(Kxistence  of  (iotl.) 

2.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  this  suficrior  being,  and  in  the  nature 
of  man,  the  capacity  and  tlesire  of  mutual  sympathy,  inter-relation  and 
inter-communication,  (Revelation  and  worship.) 

7,.  The  good  and  the  right,  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  arc  desir- 
able, the  opposites  thereof  are  detestable  and  repugnant  to  the  superior 
being  and  to  man.  ( Conscience,  ethics  and  aesthetics.) 

4.  There  exists  for  man  a state  of  felicity  or  torment  beyond  this 
state  of  mundane  life.  (Immortality,  reward  or  punishment.) 

These  b)ur  dogmas  of  the  human  family  are  the  postulate  of  all 
theology  and  theologies,  and  they  arc  a.xiomatic.  They  require  no 
proof,  for  what  all  men  always  knew  is  .self-evident;  and  no  proof  can 
be  adduced  to  them,  for  they  arc  transcendent.  Philosophy,  with  its 
apparatuses  and  methods  of  cogitation,  cannot  reach  them,  cannot 
expound  them,  cannot  negate  them,  and  none  ever  did  prove  such 
negation  .satisfactorily  even  to  the  individual  reasoner  himself. 

All  systems  of  theology  arc  built  on  these  four  postulates.  They 
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differ  only  in  the  definitions  of  the  quiddity,  the  extension  and  exp.m- 
sion  of  these  dogmas  in  accordance  witli  the  progre  .-ion  or  retre-fres- 
sion  of  different  ages  and  countries.  They  differ  in  their  tlenv.jtion  of 
doctrine  or  dogma  from  the  main  postulates;  their  n-dnrtjon  to  pr.ic- 
tice  in  ethics  and  worship,  forms  and  formulas;  their  methods  of 
application  to  human  affairs,  and  their  notions  of  obligation,  account- 
ability, hope  or  fear. 

These  accumulated  differences  in  the  various  systems  of  theo*oe\‘. 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  logically  contained  in  these  postulate  . arc 
subject  to  criticism,  an  ai)peal  to  reason  is  alw.i)  s legititnate, a rational 
justification  is  requisite.  'Fhe  arguments  adv.im'cMl  in  all  ths-sc  ta 
are  not  always  appeals  to  the  st.indard  of  re.ison  — ther'  tore  the  <hs- 
agreements— they  are  mostly  historical.  ••\\’liat'  \ er  ue  ha\  e not  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  mankind  we  have  from  the  knowledge  of  .i  scry 
respectable  portion  of  it  in  our  holy  books  and  ,a<  r;  <l  trailitioiv"  i- 
the  main  argument.  So  each  system  rif  theology,  m -ns  f.ir  a**  it  differ:^, 
from  others,  relies  for  proof  of  its  jjarticiilar  c<nu-epti«ins  and  know!- 
edges  on  its  traditions,  written  or  unwritten,  as  the  knowledge  of 
portion  of  mankind;  so  each  particuhu  theology  depends  on  its 
sources. 


Israel's  Re- 
ligious Senti- 
meutfi. 


So  also  does  Judaism.  It  is  based  upon  the  four  p*^-tidatrs  ni  all 
theology.and  in  justification  of  its  exten -ions  and  -expan  ai*!!'..  lt^  deri- 
vation of  doctrine  and  dogma  from  the  main  postulate  :,  it^  entire  de- 
velopment, it  points  to  its  sources  and  traiiitiojis  .and  .at  x.irum-  tinv-r; 
also  to  the  standartl  of  reason,  not.  he  wever,  till  the  phd(;%;5phcf". 
pressed  it  to  reason  in  self  defense,  berau  e it  rlairne*!  the  ilivinc 
authority  for  its  sources,  higher  than  which  there  is  none.  Ami  so  wc 
have  arrived  at  our  subject. 

T what  theology  is,  so  we  must  define  here  only  what 

Judaism  is.  Judaism  is  the  complex  of  Israel’N  religious  sentiment", 
ratiocinated  to  conceptions  in  harmony  w ith  its  Jchovistic  (ioil-cogni* 


These  conceptions  made  permanent  in  the  Cfinsciousncss  of  this 
pcop  e are  the  religious  knowledges  which  form  the  nibstratum  to  the 
eo  ogy  of  Judaism.  The  Thorah  maintains  that  its  “t  :a(  lung  and 
anon  are  ivine.  Mans  knowledge  <if  the  true  and  the  lomojI  comes 
irec  ),  o luman  reason  and  conscience  ( w hich  is  une«?ns«-ious  rea-on ) 
rom  le  supreme  and  universal  reason,  the  absolutely  true  am!  g<»od: 

^ Vi”^  >*tdirectly  from  the  same  s«»uree  by  the  nianife  ta- 
nrinri  ‘i'"l  man’s  power  of  inductum  Fhis 

its  evtpnc'^  in  conformity  with  the  .second  |)<»stulate  of  theology,  and 
Its  extension  ,n  harmony  with  the  stamlard  of  reason. 

camp  to  ^ nttrihutes,  the  true  and  tlie  good, 

we  mav  nirnn^  of  the  indirect  kind  fir  t,  w hich 

V mav  ^■cvelation,  and  the  diiect  kiml  afterward  which  wo 

TraS?de“-  God  and  His^snhT^^'T'^*^^-u”’  ^I'esc  revelations  concerning 

aiReyektion.  • ^re  K "Vif  together  with  thcir  liistorical 

ed  in  the  Thorah  in  the  seven  holy  names  of  God,  lo 
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which  neither  prophet  nor  philosopher  in  Israel  added  even  one,  and 
allot  which  constantly  recur  in  all  llc-hrcw  literature. 

What  we  call  the  (jod  of  revelation  is  actually  intended  to  desi}^- 
natc  God  as  inaile  known  in  the  transcendental  revelations  includinj^ 
the  successive  (jod-ideas  of  natural  revelation,  llis  attributes  of  rela- 
tion arc  made  ktiown  otdy  in  such  passa^^es  of  the  Thorah,  in  which 
he  himself  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to  man  of  himself,  his  name  and 
his  attributes,  and  not  by  any  induction  or  inference  from  any  law, 
storv  or  doing  ascribed  to  (lod  anywhere  I he  [)roi)hets  only  e.x[)an(I 
or  define  those  concei)tions  of  Deity  which  these  passages  of  direct 
transcendental  revelation  in  the  Thorah  contain.  There  exists  no  other 
M)urcc  from  which  to  derive  the  cognition  of  the  (lod  of  revelation. 

Whatever  theory  or  practice  is  contrary  or  contradict(jry  to  Israel’s 
fiod-cognition  can  have  no  i)lace  in  the  theology  of  Judaism.  It  com- 
promises necessarily: 

The  doctrine  concerning  rrovidcncc,  its  relations  to  the  individual, 
the  nations  and  mankind.  This  includes  the  doctrine  of  cov’cnant 
lictwccn  God  ami  man,  (iod  and  the  fathers  oT  the  nation,  God  and 
the  people  of  Israel  or  the  election  of  Israel, 

The  doctrine  concerning  atonement.  Are  sins  e.xpiated,  forgiv’cn 
- r pardoned,  and  which  are  the  conditions  or  means  for  such  expiation 
I t sins? 

This  leads  us  to  the  doctiine  of  divine  worship  generally,  its  oblig- 
jtory  nature,  its  j)roper  means  and  forms,  its  subjective  or  objective 
inport,  which  includes  also  the  jirecepts  concerning  holy  seasons, 
buly  places,  holy  convocations  ami  consecrated  or  sj>ccially  appointed 
f<rsons  to  cijmluct  such  divine  worshij),  and  the  standard  to  distin- 
^’jish  conscientiously  in  the  Thorah,  the  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances 
nhich  were  originally  intended  to  be  alw.iys  obligatory,  from  those 
■hich  were  originally  intended  for  a certain  time  and  place  and  under 
»j)ecial  circumstances. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  human  wib;  is  it  free,  conditioned  or 
controlled  by  rea.son,  faith  or  any  other  agency?  This  includes  the 
;xjstul.atc  of  ethics. 

The  duty  and  accountability  of  man  in  all  his  relations  to  God. 
nian  and  himself,  to  his  nation  .and  to  his  go\crmncnt  and  to  the  whole 
t the  human  family.  This  includes  the  duty  we  owe  t<i  the  past,  to 
that  which  the  process  tif  history  ileveloped  and  c>tablished. 

This  leads  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  future  of  mankind,  the 
ultimate  of  the  historical  process,  to  culminate  in  a higher  or  lower 
'Htus  of  humanity.  T his  includes  the  question  of  jicrfectibility  of 
human  nature  ami  the  jiossibilities  it  contains,  which  establishes  a 
standard  of  duty  we  owe  to  the  future. 

The  doctrine  concerning  personal  immortality,  future  reward  and 
punishment,  the  means  by  w hich  such  immortality  is  attained,  the  con- 
dition on  which  it  {Icpends,  what  insures  reward  or  punishment. 

The  theology  of  Judaism  as  a sytematic  structure  must  solve  these 
problems  on  the  basis  of  Israel’s  God  cognition.  This  being  the  highest 
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in  man’s  coj^nition,  the  solution  of  all  j»roblcms  upon  this  basis,  eccle- 
siastical, ethical,  or  in  eschatolojjy,  must  bo  final  in  thcoloj^y,  provided 
the  judgment  which  leads  to  this  solution  is  not  erroneous.  An  erro 
neons  judgment  from  true  antecedents  is  possible.  In  such  cases  the 
first  safeguard  is  an  appeal  to  reason,  and  the  second,  though  not  sec- 
ondary, is  an  appeal  to  holy  writ  and  its  best  commentaries.  Wher- 
ever these  two  authorities  agree,  reason  an<l  holy  writ,  that  the  solu- 


tion  of  any  problem  from  the  basis  of  Israel’s  God-cognition  is  cor 


rcct,  certitude  is  established,  the  ultimate  solution  is  found. 

This  is  the  structure  of  a systematic  theology,  Israel’s  God-cog- 
nition is  the  substratum,  the  substance;  holy  writ  and  the  stamlard  of 
reason  are  the  desiderata,  and  the  faculty  of  rcaj»on  is  the  apparatuMo 
solve  the  problems  which  in  their  unity  arc  the  theology  of  ludaism 
higher  than  which  none  can  be.  ’ 
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UK  history  m.iv  l>c  diviilcd  into  thrff  eras 
— the  biblical,  the  era  from  therhaeof 
the  Ibblc  record  to  the  prevent  day,  lie 
future.  The  first  is  the  era  of  the  an* 
nouncentent  of  those  uleaU  i»hich  arc 
essential  tor  riankind's  happiness  and 
proeres.s.  The  Hilile  contains  for  us  and 
for  Humanity  all  ideaU  uurthy  f*f  humaa 
effort  to  attain.  I make  no  exeq^tion. 
1 he  attitude  of  historic.d  Judaism  is  to 
hold  up  these  ideals  for  mankind’s  inspi- 
ration ami  for  ail  men  to  pattern  life  accord* 
infrly. 

The  first  divine  message  to  Abraham  cos- 
tains  the  ideal  of  rightcou.s  Altruism— "He  a 
source  of  bicssinj;  ” And  in  the  messai;c  a^ 
nouncing  the  Covenant  is  the  ideal  of  righteous  egotism.  **\Valk  bc- 
tore  Me  and  be  perfect.”  “Rccogni/c  me.  (.od,  l>c  a blessing  totby 

e o\s  man,  be  perfect  thy.sclf.”  Could  religion  ever  l>c  more  strik- 
ingly summed  up? 

, life  of  Abraham,  as  we  have  it  recorded,  is  a logical  response, 

spi  e any  human  feeling.  Thus  he  refused  bexity  he  had  captured. 

rcalizcd-that  to  the  victor  the 
Childless  and  old.  he  believed  God’s 
an  f should  be  numerous  as  the  stars.  It  sis 

^ morc,  w as  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  Ivaac 

CanaanJt  I Hiakc  more  public  his  (iod’s  condemnation  of 

alloTre  ^^  It  revealed  an  i.lcal  ('....l.^ho  would  M 

To  ^ outrage  Upon  holy  sentiments  of  humanity. 

On  the  ideals  imparted  for  mankind  to  aim  at 

God”  wasa^noimt  V ,V/  the  ideal  of  "the  1‘athcrhood  of 

cd  Israel  is  my  son,  my  first  born,”  implying  that 
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other  nations  arc  also  his  chiUlrcn  Then  at  Sinai  were  t^iven  him 
those  ten  ideals  of  human  conduct,  wliich,  called  the  “ten  command- 
ments,” receive  the  allegiance  of  the  ^reat  nations  of  today.  Mattnifi- 
cent  ideals!  Ves,  hut  not  as  mat^nificent  as  the  three  ideals  of  God 
revealed  to  him  — (io«l  is  mercy,  (lod  is  love,  God  is  holiness. 

“The  Lord  thy  (iod  loveth  thee.”  The  echoes  of  this  arc  the 
commands  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  the  world.  “Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lortl  thy  (iod  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy 
mit;ht.”  “Thou  shalt  lo\e  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  “Thou  shalt  not 
hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart;  ye  shall  love  the  stranger.”  (iod  is 
holiness!  “He  holy!  for  I am  holy;”  “it  is  God  calling  to  man  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  divine  nature.” 

To  the  essayist  on  Moses  belonj^s  the  settin}^  forth  of  other  ideals 
associateil  with  him.  d'he  historian  may'  dwell  uj)on  his  “proclaim 
free<lom  throuj'hout  the  land  to  its  inhabitants.”  It  is  written  on 
boston's  Liberty  Hell,  which  announced  “Free  America.”  The  politi- 
cian may'  ponder  upon  his  l.ind  timure  system;  his  declaratif)n  that 
the  poor  have  rij^hts;  his  limitation  of  priestly'  wealth;  his  separation 
of  church  am!  state.  'I'lie  preacher  may’  dilate  upon  that  Mosaic  ideal 
.so  brif^hl  with  hope  and  faith  win^s  of  the  human  soul  as  it  Ilies  forth 
to  fliul  Go<l  that  God  is  the  (lod  of  tint  spirits  of  all  flesh;  it  is  a 
l1ashli}.,dit  of  immortalit)'  upon  the  stt»rm-tossetl  waters  of  human  life 
The  physician  may'  elaborate  his  dietary  and  health  laws,  desiji^ned  to 
[)rolon^  life  and  render  man  more  table  to  tlo  his  duty  to  society’. 

The  moralist  may'  j)oint  to  the  ideal  of  personal  responsibility', 
not  even  a Moses  can  offer  himself  to  die  to  save  sinners.  The  ex- 
ponent of  natural  law  in  the  sj)iritual  wankl  is  anticipated  by  his  “Not 
by  bread  alone  does  man  live,  but  l)y’  obctlience  to  di\  ine  law.”  The 
lecturer  on  ethics  may'  enlarj^e  upt)n  moral  impulses,  their  co-relation, 
free  will  and  such  like  ideas;  it  is  Moses  wlnj  teaches  the  quickeninj^ 
cause  of  all  is  (iotl’s  revelation,  “Our  w isdom  and  our  understandinji^,” 
and  who  sets  before  us  “Life  and  death,  blcssinir  and  blij^htinj^,”  to 
choose  either,  thouj^h  he  advises  “choose  the  life  ” Tenderness  to 
brute  creation,  equality  of  aliens,  kindness  to  servants,  justice  to  the 
employed;  what  coile  of  ethics  has  brighter  gems  of  ideal  than  those 
which  make  glorious  the  law  of  Moses! 

As  for  our  other  prophets,  we  can  only’  glance  at  their  ideals  of 
purity  in  social  life,  in  business  life,  in  personal  life,  in  political  life, 
and  in  religious  life.  \Vc  ncc«l  no  Hryce  to  tell  us  how  much  or  how 
little  they  obtain  in  our  commonwealth  today.  So.  also,  if  we  only' 
mention  the  ideal  relation  which  they  hobi  up  for  ruler  and  the  people, 
and  the  former  “shouKl  be  servants  to  the  latter,”  it  is  only  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  results  in  history. 

For  these  very'  words  license  tlie  Fnglish  revolution.  From  that 
very  chapter  of  the  Hible  the  cry’,  “ I'o  your  tents,  1 ) Israel,”  was  taken 
by  the  I'uritans,  who  fought  w ilh  the  Hible  in  one  hand,  (ihild  of  that 
Kngli.''h  revolt,  which  soon  consummated  ITiglish  liberty',  America  was 
born— herself  the  parent  of  the  French  revolution,  w hich  has  made  so 
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many  kings  the  servants  of  their  peoples.  Knglish  liherty.  .America’s 
birth,  French  revolution!  Three  trcniemhois  restilts  truly!  l.cl  us, 
however,  set  these  aside,  great  as  they  are,  ami  mark  those  grand  ulcaU 
which  our  proj^hets  were  the  first  to  preach. 

1.  Universal  peace,  or  settlement  d national  disnutes  by  arbitra- 
tion. When  Micah  and  Isaiah  announcetl  this  nlcal  t»l  universal  j»cacc 
it  was  the  age  of  war,  of  despotism.  'I  hey  may  have  been  regarded  a^ 
lunatics.  Nowall  true  men  desire  it.  all  good  men  pray  for  it.  and 
bright  among  the  jewels  of  Chicago's  coronet  this  year  is  her  universal 
peace  convention. 

2.  Universal  brotherhood.  If  Israel  is  (lOtl’s  first  born  and  other 
nations  are  therefore  llis  clnldrcn.  Mal.ichi’s  *•  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father?”  does  not  surprise  us.  The  ideal  is  recogni/ed  tod.iy.  It 
prayed  for  by  thcCatholics.  by  the  l’r<»testants,  by  Hebrews,  by  all  men 

3.  The  universal  happiness.  I'liis  is  the  greatest.  l*or  the  ideal 
of  universal  happiness  includes  both  uni\ersal  j>eacc  and  univcrval 
brotherhood.  It  adds  being  at  peace  with  Go<l,  U>r  without  that  hap- 
piness is  impossible  Hence  the  prophet's  bright  ideal  that  one  dav 
"All  shall  knowthe  Lord,  from  the  greatest  to  the  le.ist."  “ 1 arth  shall 
be  full  of  the  knowletlge  of  the  Lonl  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  and 
"All  nations  shall  come  and  bow  down  before  (mmI  and  honor  liis 
name.” 

Add  to  those  prophet  ideals  those  of  our  Ketubirn.  The  ‘ seek 
wisdom"  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  '*  Know  thyself  ” of  ,Socrate>  is  but 
a partial  echo;  Job’s  "Let  not  the  finite  creature  attempt  t»i  f.itlum 
the  infinite  Creator;”  David’s  Teachings  after  (lotl!  ,'\n<l  then  h t it  U 
clearly  undcrstootl  that  these  and  all  nleaU  the  Hible  era  arc  but  a 
prelude  and  overture.  1 low  grand,  then,  must  l>c  the  music  of  the  next 
era  which  now  claims  our  attention. 

The  era  from  Bible  (lavs  to  these  is  the  era  «»f  the  formation  of 


religious  and  philosophic  systems  throughout  the  ( )ricnt  ami  the  claaik 
world.  What  grand  harmonies,  but  what  crashing  discords  >»iund 
through  these  ages!  Melting  and  swelling  in  mighty  iliapason  they 
come  to  us  today  as  the  music  which  once  swayed  men’s  souU,  now 
VoiceofHip-  ^^^^m  with  holy  emotion,  now  mocking,  now  so«»thing.  now 

toncai  jnda-  c.xciting.  hoT  those  religions,  those  phibis<iphies  were  mighty  plcctn 
in  their  day  to  wake  the  human  heartstrings.  Above  tliem  all  rang  the 
voice  of  hi.storical  jmlaism, clear  and  lasting,  w hile  other  .sounds  blended 
or  were  lost.  Sometimes  the  v«»icc  w.aH  in  h.innony;  mo'.i  often  it  ww 
discordant  as  it  clashed  with  the  dominant  m)te  of  the  d.iy.  I'(»rit 
sometimes  inet  sweet  and  elevating  .strains  ot  morality,  of  iK-.iuty,  but 
more  often  it  met  the  debasing  sounds  of  imitnirality  ami  error. 

thus  Kuenen  speaks  of  "the  afiinity  of  jiid.iiMii  and  /.ortiastrian- 
isni  in  crsia  to  the  affinity  of  a common  atmosphere  of  lofty  truth,  of 
a smmltaneous  .sympathy  in  their  view  of  earthly  and  heavenly  things." 
r ‘ vf'^.  ’ ^'cclares  Zoroastrianism  origin.illy  w.is  monotheistic.  >o 

Judaism  could  harmonize.  Hut  it  WDuld  raise  a \okc  nf 
I es  wten  Zoroastrianism  became  a dualism  of  Ormuzd,  light  or 
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good,  and  Ahriman,  darkness  or  evil  Hence  the  anticipatory  protest 
proclaimed  by  Isaiah  in  Ciod’s  very  message  to  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
•‘lam  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.”  “I  formed  the  light  and 
create  darkness.”  " I make  i)eace  and  create  evil.”  “ I am  the  Lord, 
and  there  is  none  else;  that  is,  I do  these  things,  not  Ormuzd  or 
Ahriman." 

Interesting  as  would  be  a consideration  of  the  mutual  debt  be- 
tween Judaism  aiul  Zoroastrianism,  with  the  borrowed  angelology  and 
demonology  of  the  former  compared  with  the  “ahmiyat  ahmi  Mazdan 
amnia”  of  the  latter  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  ”1  am  that  1 am” 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  pause  here  for  it. 

Similarly,  historical  Judaism  would  harmonize  with  Confucius’s 
instance  of  belief  in  a Supreme  Being,  filial  duty,  his  famous  “What 
you  do  not  like  when  done  to  you,  do  not  unto  others,”  and  of 
the  Buddhistic  teachings  of  universal  peace.  But  against  what  is  con- 
trary to  Bible  ideal  it  would  protest,  and  from  it  it  would  hold 
separate. 

In  521  B.  C..  Zoroastrianism  was  revived.  Confucius  was  then 
,actually  living.  Gautama  Biuldha  died  in  543.  Is  the  closeness  of  the 
dates  mere  chance?  d he  Jews  had  long  been  in  Babylon.  As  (iesenius 
and  Movers  observe,  there  was  traftic  of  merchants  between  China  and 
India  via  Babylonia  with  IMuenicia,  and  not  unworthy  of  mark  is 
Brnest  Renan’s  observation  that  Babylon  had  long  been  a focus  of 
Buddhism  and  that  Boudasy'  was  a Chaldean  sage.  If  future  research 
should  ever  reveal  an  inlluence  of  Jewish  thouglit  on  these  three  great 
oriental  faiths,  all  originally  holding  beautiful  thoughts,  however 
later  ages  might  have  obscureil  them,  would  it  not  be  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  ])rophecy,  so  f.ir  as  concerns  the  orient,  “that  Israel  shall 
blossom  into  bud  and  fill  the  face  of  the  earth  with  fruit?” 

In  the  west  as  in  the  cast,  hist<irical  Judaism  was  in  harmony  with 
any  ideals  of  classic  philoso])hy  which  echoed  those  of  the  Bible.  It 
jirotested  where  they  failetl  to  do  so,  and  because  it  failed  most  often 
historical  Judaism  remained  separate. 

Thus,  as  Dr.  Drummoml  remarks,  Socrates  was  "in  a certain  sense 
monotheistic,  and  in  distinction  from  the  other  gods  mentions  Him 
who  orders  and  holds  together  the  entire  Kosmos,”  “in  whom  are  all 
things  beautiful  and  good,”  “who  from  the  beginning  makes  men” — 
historical  Judaism  commeiuls. 

.Again,  Plato,  his  disciple,  taught  that  (lOil  was  good  or  that  the 

flanets  rose  from  the  reason  ami  understanding  of  God.  Historical 
udaism  is  in  accord  with  its  itleal  “(iod  is  good,”  so  oft  repeated  and 
its  thought  hymned  in  the  almost  iilentical  words,  “Gooil  are  the  lumi- 
naries which  our  God  created;  He  formed  them  with  knowledge, 
understanding  and  skill.”  But  when  Plato  condemns  studies  except 
as  mental  training  and  desires  no  practical  results;  when  he  even 
rebukes  Arytas  U)t  inventing  machines  on  mathematical  principles, 
declaring  it  was  worthy  only  of  carjjenters  and  wheelwrights,  and  when 
his  master,  Socrates,  .says  to  Glaucon,  “It  amuses  me  to  see  how  afraid 
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you  are  lest  the  common  herd  accuse  you  of  recommending  useless 
studies"— the  useless  study  in  question  being  astronomy— historical 
Judaism  is  opposed  and  protests.  I'or  it  hoMs  that  even  Hezalcal  and 
Aholiab  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Ciod.  It  bids  us  study  astronomy  to 
learn  of  God  thereby.  “Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and  see  uho  hath 
Be  Perfect,  created  these  things,  who  bringeth  out  their  host  by  number.  Hccall- 
eth  them  all  bv  name,  by  the  greatness  of  His  might,  for  1 le  is  strong 
in  power;  not*  one  faileth."  Kven  as  later  sages  practically  teach  the 
dignity  of  labor  by  themselves  engaging  in  it.  And  when  Macaulay 
remarks  “from  the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  foes,  from  the 
confessions  of  Kpictetus  and  Seneca,  as  well  as  from  the  snccnof 
Lucian  and  the  invectives  of  Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these  teachers  of 
virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their  neighl>ors  with  the  additional  one  of 
hypocrisy,”  it  is  easy  to  understarui  the  relation  of  liislorical  Judaism 
to  these  with  its  ideal,  “He  perfect." 

.Similarly  the  so{)liist  school  declared  “there  is  no  truth,  no  virtue, 
no  justice,  no  blasjihemy,  for  there  arc  no  gods;  right  ami  wrong  are 
conventional  terms."  The  skeptic  school  prjH'l.iimed  “we  have  no  cm 
terion  of  action  or  judgment;  we  cannot  know  the  truth  of  anything;  we 
assert  nothing;  not  even  the  Lpicurean  school  taught  {»lea-ure’*  pursuit- 
Hut  historical  Judaism  solemnly  protested.  What  are  those  teachings 
of  our  Pirke  Avoth  but  protests  formerly  formulated  fiy  our  religious 
heads?  .Said  they:  “The  lorah  is  the  criterion  <*f  comluct.  Worship 
instead  of  doubting.  Ho  philanthropic  acts  instead  of  seeking  only 
pleasure.  Society's  safeguards  are  law,  worship  and  philanthropy  " 
So  preached  .Simon  Hat/.adik.  “Love  laf^or,”  pre.iclietl  Shcman^ia  to 
the  votary  of  epicurean  ease.  “Procure  thyself  an  instruttor.’ 
GamaliePs  advice  to  anyone  in  doubt.  “The  practical  application,  not 
the  theoi*)',  is  the  essential,"  w.as  the  cry  t»f  Simon  Xo  Platonist  or 
I’yrrhic.  “Deed  first,  then  creed."  “Ws,"  addeii  Afitalion,  “I^eed 
first,  then  creed,  never  greed."  “He  not  like  serxants  who  serve  their 
master  for  price;  be  like  servants  who  serve  witliout  thtiiight  «>f  price 
— and  let  the  fear  of  Goil  l>e  upon  you,"  “Separation  and  prtrfcsi 
was  thus  the  cry  against  these  thought-\ agarics. 

Hrilliant  instance  of  the  policy  of  scparati<»n  and  priitesl  uaslhe 
glorious  Maccabcan  effort  to  comliat  Hellem**l  phllosj)phy. 

If  but  for  Charles  .Martel  and  Poictiers,  I'urojK.*  would  long  have 
been  Mohammedan,  then  for  but  Judas  Maccalnrus  ami  Hethoronor  hm- 
maus,  Judaism  would  have  been  strangled.  Hut  no  Jud.ii*‘m,  no  Chriv 
tianity.  Take  either  faith  out  of  the  worhl  ami  wli.tt  would  our  civili- 
zation be?  Christianity  was  born,  liriginally  anti  as  desigrictl  anti 
declared  by’  its  fouiuler,  not  to  change  or  .alter  one  tittle  of  the  lat*  of 
.Moses. 


Hebrew  Pro- 
teet. 


If  the  Naz.arenc  teacher  claimed  tacitly  or  mil  the  title  of  "S<>n  of 
God  in  any’  sense  save  that  which  Mt^scs  nteaut  when  he  s.iid,  “W 
are  children  of  y’our  God,"  can  we  wiuuler  that  there  was  a llchrcw 
protest  ? 

Historical  Judaism  .soon  found  cause  to  be  .separate  .ind  to  pro- 
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test.  For  sect  upon  sect  arose — Kbionites,  Cientile  Christians,  Jewish 
Christians,  Nazarenes,  Gnostic  Christians,  Masbotcans,  Jiasilidians, 
Valentinians,  Carj)ocratians,  Marcionites,  Jhilaamitcs,  Nicolaitcs,  I'.m- 
kratites,  Cainites,  ( )|)hitcs  or  Nahasites;  cvain^els  of  tliese  and  of  otliers 
were  imiltiplied,  new  j)rophcts  were  named,  sucli  as  Paclu^r,  Barkor, 
IGrkeph,  Arma^dl,  Aliraxos,  etc.  At  last  tlie  Christianity  of  Paul  rose 
supreme,  but  doctrines  were  found  to  be  engrafted  which  not  only 
caused  the  famous  Christian  heresies  of  Belavins,  Xestorius,  ICutyches, 
etc.,  hut  obli^^eil  historical  Judaism  to  maintain  its  attitude  of  se|)ara- 
tion  and  protest.  I’'or  its  Bible  ideals  were  invaded.  It  could  not  join 
all  the  sects  and  all  the  heresies.  .So  it  j(dned  none. 

Presently  the  Cresent  of  Ishim  rose.  I'rijm  lia^dad  to  Granada 
Hebrews  ])repared  protests  which  the  Christians  carried  to  ferment  in 
their  distant  homes.  h\)r  through  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  the  old 
classics  were  revived  and  e.xperimental  science  was  fostered.  The 
misuse  of  the  former  made  the  methods  of  the  acatlemicians  the 
methods  of  the  scholastic  fathers.  But  it  made  .\ristotleian  philoso- 
phy dominant.  ICxperiment  widened  men’s  views.  The  sentiment  of 
protest  was  imbibed  sentiment  aj^ainst  scholastic  argument,  aj^ainst 
hiiiditifj^  rese.irch  tor  jiractical  ends,  atjainst  the  suj)j)osition  “that 
svllo^'i^tic  reasoning;* could  ever  conduct  men  to  the  discovery  (jf  any 
new  j)i inciple,"  t>r  th.it  such  tliscoveries  could  be  made  e,\cej)t  by 
induction,  as  Aristotle  hehl,  a^.iinst  the  ofTicial  denial  of  ascertaineil 
truth,  as,  fi>r  example,  earth’s  rotundity.  This  protest  sentiment  in 
time  produced  the  reformation.  Later  it  ^a\e  wonderful  impulse  to 
thought  and  effort,  which  h.is  substituted  modern  civilization,  with  its 
j^lorious  compiests,  lor  meilieval  semi-darkiu'ss. 

Here  the  era  of  the  past  is  becoming  the  era  of  the  present.  Still 
historic.il  lud.iism  m.iint. lined  its  attitude. 

.\s  the  new'  philosophies  were  born,  it  is  said,  with  Bacon,  “Let  us 
have  fruits,  practical  results,  not  foliage  or  mere  wands.”  But  it 
opposed  a Wiltaire  and  a Paine  when  they  m.ule  tludr  ribald  attacks. 
It  could  but  praise  the  success  of  .a  Newton  ,is  he  “crowned  the  long 
l.ihors  of  the  astronomers  and  physicists  bv  co-ordinating  the  iihenom- 
ena  of  sol.ir  motion  throughout  the  \ isible  univ  erse  into  one  vast 
system.”  .^o  it  could  only  cry  “,\men”  to  a Kepler  .and  a (ialileo. 
P'or  did  the)' not  all  prove  the  long  unsuspected  magnificence  of  the 
Hebrew’s  Go<l,  who  made  .and  wh«i  ruled  the  he.ivens  and  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  who  presides  oser  the  circuit  of  the  e.irth,as  Isaiah  tells 
us.>  .So  it  cried  “Amen”  to  a D.ilton,  to  a Linneus;  for  the  “atomic 
notation  of  the  former  w.is  .is  serv  iceable  to  chemistry  as  the  binom- 
inal nomencl.iture  and  the  cl.issificatory  schematism  of  the  latter  were 
to  zoology  and  bot.iny.”  W hat  else  could  historic  Judaism  cry  when 
the  first  message  to  m.in  w.is  to  subdue  earth,  capture  its  powers,  har- 
ness them,  work?  Prue  historical  Judaism  means  progress. 

.\  word  more  as  to  the  attitude  of  historic  Judaism  to  modern 
thought.  If  Hegel’s  hist  work  was  a course  of  lectures  on  the  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  (iod;  if  in  his  lecture.s  on  religion  he  turned  his 
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weapon  against  the  rationalistic  schools  which  reduced  religion  to  the 
modicum  compatible  with  an  ordinary,  worlilly  mind  and  criticise  the 
school  of  Schleirmachcr,  who  elevated  feeling  to  a place  in  religion 
above  systematic  theology,  we  agree  with  him.  Hut  when  he  gives 
successive  phases  of  religion  aiul  concludes  with  Christianity,  the 
highest,  because  reconciliation  is  there  in  open  tloctrine,  wc  cry,  do 
justice  also  to  the  Hebrew.  Is  not  the  liebreu’s  ideal  (lod  a (iod  of 
mercy,  a God  of  reconciliation?  It  is  said,  “Not  forever  will  He  con- 
tend, neither  doth  He  retain  His  anger  forever.”  That  is,  He  will  be 
reconciled. 

W’c  agree  with  much  of  Comptc,  and  with  him  elevate  womanhood, 
but  we  do  not,  cannot  exclude  woman,  as  he  does,  from  public  action; 
for  besides  the  teachings  of  reverence  and  honor  for  motherhood;  be- 
sides the  Bible  tribute  to  wifchotid  “that  a good  wife  is  a gift  of 
God;”  besides  the  grand  tribute  to  womanhood  offered  in  the  Iasi 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  we  produce  a Deborah  or  a WDinan-presidcnt,  a 
Huldah  as  worthy  to  give  a divine  message. 

If  Darwin  and  the  disciples  of  evolution  pioclaim  theii  theor)*, 
the  Hebrew  points  to  Genesis  ii,  3,  where  it  speaks  what  God  has 
cieated  to  make,  infinitive  mood;  “not  maile,”  as  orroneously  trans- 
lated. But  historic  Judaism  jirotests  wlien  any  source  of  life  is  indi- 
cated, save  in  the  breath  of  God  alone. 

\V  e march  in  the  van  of  progre.ss,  but  our  ham!  is  always  raised, 
pointing  to  God.  Phis  is  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism.  And  now 
to  suni  up.  Por  the  future  opens  before  us, 

hirst.  The  “separatist”  thought.  Genesis  tells  us  how  Abr.aham 

0 eyed  it.  Kxodus  illustrates  it:  We  are  “separatcil  fr<ini  all  the 
peop  e upon  the  face  of  the  earth,”  Leviticus  proclaims  it;  “I  have 
separatee  you  from  the  jieoples.”  “I  have  severed  y’ou  from  the 

A T'k  dlustrates  it;  “Behohl,  the  jjcojjle  shall  ilwell  alone,” 

Ana  Deuteronomy  declares  it;  “He  hath  avoucheil  thee  to  Iw  lbs 
special  people. 

. thought  began  as  our  nation;  it  grew  as  it  grew.  To  test  its 
n ’f  ^o  survived?  The  7,000  .separati>ts  wlm  did 

ninn  did?  Those  who  throngeil  Babylo- 

MafrhVTfl  ^ ^ Nahardea,  or  those  who  siiccumlK-d  to 

1 X„;«  i';?  "IH.  to  ».i.;.r.itc,  ..r  titc 

Yisrnel  f ^^‘Ctarians  of  their  day?  The  Bnai 

the  Antrlf  V bulin,  under  the  auspices  t»f 

“ neonle  ! a.s.sociation,  the  discovery  of  rhcaou-Kin-Kcaou.  or 

seoaration ° the  sinew,  in  China,  point  in  this  tlircctioiMif 

separation  as  a nece.ssity  for  existence. 

descendants^nf  t*!  of  today  here  ami  in  luiropc,  the 

chose  exile  or  i]  preferred  to  keep  separate,  ami  therefi>rc 

co« 

sociatXiouTo''’"rr‘', conVinuV;:‘7.r;',u.s.  ..eain.t 
’ ^ error  with  the  eloquence  of  reason.  Never 
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by  the  force  of  violence.  No  error  is  too  insignificant;  none  can  be 
too  stupendous  for  us  to  notice.  The  cruelty  which  shoots  the  inno- 
cent dove.s  for  sport;  the  crime  of  duelists  who  risk  life  which  is  not 
theirs  to  risk,  for  it  belongs  to  country,  wife  or  mother,  to  chihl  or  to 
society;  the  niilitarianism  of  moilern  nations,  the  transformatiim  of 
patriotism,  politics  or  service  of  one’s  country  into  a business  for  jier- 
sonal  profit,  until  these  and  all  wrongs  be  rectified,  we  Hebrews  must 
keep  separate,  and  we  must  protest. 

And  keep  separate  and  jirotest  we  will,  until  all  error  shall  be 
cast  to  the  moles  and  bats.  We  are  t(dd  that  ICurope’s  armies  amount 
to  22,000,000  of  men.  Im.-igine  it!  Arc  we  not  right  to  protest  that 
arbitration  and  not  the  rule  of  might  should  decide?  Vet,  let  me  not 
cite  instances  which  render  protest  nece.ssary.  “ Time  would  fail,  and 
the  tale  would  not  be  told,”  to  (juote  a rabl)i. 

How  far  separation  and  protest  constitute  our  liistorical  Jewish 
policy  is  evident  from  what  I have  .said.  Apart  from  this,  socially,  we 
unite  whole-heartedly  and  without  reservation  with  our  non-Jcwish 
fellow  citizens;  we  recognize  no  tiifference  between  Hebrew  and  non- 
Hebrew. 

\Vc  declare  that  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism,  and,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  reform  school  also,  is  to  serve  our  cijuntry  as  good  citi- 
zens, to  be  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  fight  anarchy.  We  arc 
bound  to  forward  every  humanitarian  movement;  where  want  or  jiain 
calls  there  must  be  answer;  and  condemned  by  all  true  men  be  the  Jew 
who  refu.ses  aid  because  he  who  needs  it  is  not  a Jew.  In  the  intrica- 
cies of  science,  in  the  pursuit  of  all  that  widens  human  knowledge,  in 
the  path  of  all  that  benefits  humanity,  the  Jew'  must  walk  abreast  with 
non-Jew,  except  he  pass  him  in  generous  rivalry.  With  the  non-Jew 
we  must  prc.ss  onward,  but  for  all  men  and  for  ourselves  we  must  ever 
point  upward  to  the  Common  I'ather  of  all.  Marching  forwartl,  as  I 
have  .said,  but  pointing  upward,  this  is  the  attitude  of  historical 
Judaism. 

Religiously,  the  attitude  of  historical  Judaism  is  expressed  in  the 
creeds  fornuilated  by'  Maimonides,  as  follows: 

We  believe  in  (rod  the  Creator  of  all,  a unity',  a Spirit  who  never 
assumed  corporeal  form,  Internal,  and  He  alone  ought  to  be  worshipeil. 

We  unite  with  Christians  in  the  belief  that  revelation  is  insjiired. 
We  unite  with  the  founder  of  Christianity' that  not  one  jot  or  title  of 
the  law  should  be  changed.  Hence  wc  do  not  accetit  a I'irst  Day 
Sabbath,  etc. 

We  unite  in  believing  that  (rod  is  omniscient  and  just,  good,  lov- 
ing and  merciful. 

W’e  unite  in  the  belief  of  a coining  Messiah. 

VVe  unite  in  our  belief  in  immortality.  In  these  Judaism  and 
Christianity  agree. 

As  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  wc  believe  in  change  in  relig- 
lous  custom  or  idea  only'  w'hcn  effected  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
0 Cods  law  and  the  highest  authority'  attainable.  Hut  no  change 
12 
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P^iopment  'Without.  Hcncc  \vc  cannot,  and  may  not,  recognize  the  authority  of 
of  Judaism,  aiiv  coiifcrcncc  of  Jcwi.sli  rabbis  or  ministers,  unless  those  altendin» 
are  formally  empowered  by  their  communities  or  con^jregations  to 
represent  them  Ncedle.ss  to  adil,  they  must  be  sufficiently  versed  in 
Hebrew  law  and  lore;  they  must  live  lives  consistent  with  Bible  teach- 
ings and  they  must  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  age  so  as  not  to  be  im- 
mature in  thought. 

And  we  believe,  heart,  .soul  and  might,  in  the  restoration  to  Pales- 
tine, a Hebrew  state,  from  the  Nile  to  the  ICuphrates- -even  though  as 
Isaiah  intimates  in  his  very  song  of  restoration,  some  Hebrews  remain 
among  the  Gentiles. 

\Vc  believe  in  the  future  establishment  of  a court  of  arbitration 
above  suspicion,  for  a .settlement  of  nations’  disputes,  such  as  could 
well  be  in  the  shadow  of  that  temple  which  we  believe  shall  one  day 
arise  to  be  a “house  of  ()rayer  for  all  peoples.”  united  at  last  in  the 
service  of  one  Father.  I low  far  the  restoration  w ill  solve  present  pressing 
Jewish  problems,  how  far  such  spiritual  organization  will  guarantee 
man  against  falling  into  error,  we  cannot  here  discuss.  What  if  doc- 
trines, customs  aiui  aims  separate  us  now  ? 

4 Legend.  . There  is  a legciul  that  whcn  .Adaiu  and  F.vc  were  turned  out  of 
Fden  or  earthly  paradise,  an  angel  smashed  the  gates  and  the  frag- 
ments flying  all  over  the  earth  are  the  jirecious  stones.  Wc  can  carr\- 
the  legend  further. 

The  precious  stones  were  j licked  up  liy  the  various  religions  and 
philosophers  of  the  world.  ICach  claimei!  ami  claims  that  its  own 
fragment  alone  reflects  the  light  of  hca\en,  forgetting  the  settings 
and  incrustations  which  time  has  aildeil.  Patience,  my  brothers.  In 
Gods  own  time,  wc  shall,  all  of  us,  fit  our  fragments  together  anti 
recon.struct  the  gates  of  paradise.  Iherc  w ill  be  an  era  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  living  faith.s  and  systems,  the  era  of  all  being  in  at-onc- 
ment,  or  atonement,  with  Gotl.  I hrvnigh  the  gates  shall  all  ticopic 
pass  to  the  foot  of  God  s throne.  The  thrtme  is  calictl  by  us  the 
mere} -scat.  Name  of  happy  augury,  for  (loiPs  mercy  shall  wipe  out 
le  record  of  mankind  s errors  ami  stray ings,  the  s.jtl  storv  of  our 
1*^1  actions.  Then  shall  we  better  know  Gotl’s  ways  .md 

behold  His  glory  more  clearly,  as  it  is  written,  “They  shall  al'l  know 
e,  trom  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  bzrd. 

*>"'/ T iniquity  and  I will  remember  their  .sins  no 

more.  (Jer.  x.xxi,  34.) 

V ^ Jew-  be  jirescnt  then  among  the  earth’< 

Pi  u Iy  yt-’  begrudge  his  presence?  His  work  in  the  world, 

he  Bible  he  gave  it.  shall  plead  for  him.  Ami  Israel.  (Y.d’s  first  Uirn. 
10,  as  us  prophets  foretold,  was  for  centuries  dcspiscil  ami  rejected 

Fuifiiiin.  with  grief  ami  esteemed  .stricken 

Destiny.  franco-  own  backslidings,  wounded  beside.s  through  others’ 

. shall  l.c  hut  fulfillin,; 

chosen-  ti  ^‘^ck  his  brothers  to  the  I'athcr.  F'or  that  we  were 

for  that  we  are  God  s servants  or  ministers.  Yes.  the  attitude 
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of  historical  Judaism  to  the  world  will  be  in  the  future,  as  in  the  nast 
hclpin^^  mankind  with  His  Bible,  until  the  gates  of  earthly  paradise 
shall  be  reconstructed  by  mankind’s  joint  efforts,  and  all  nations  whom 
Thou.  God.  hast  made,  shall  go  through  and  worship  before  Thee  O 
Lord,  and  shall  glorify  Thy  naoic!  ' 


"Yhe  J'-iJaism. 


Paper  by  MISS  JOSEPHINE  LAZARUS. 


HK  nineteenth  century  has  ha«!  its  .surjniscs; 
the  position  of  the  Jews  totiay  is  one  of  these, 
both  for  the  Jew  himself  ainl  for  most  enliijht* 
enetl  Christians.  Tl\crc  were  certain  facl> 
thought  forever  laid  at  r*  cert.tin  Condi* 
tions  aiul  contingencies  that  could  never  con- 
front us  again,  certain  war  cries  that  couhi  not 
be  raiseil.  In  this  last  ileeadc  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, however,  we  have  In-en  rudely  awakemd 
from  our  false  dream  t>f  security  it  may  be 
to  a higher  calling  and  destiny  than  we  had 
yet  foreseen.  1 do  not  w ish  to  emphasize  the 
painful  facts  by  tlwelling  on  them,  or  even 
pointing  them  out.  We  are  all  aware  of  them, 
and  whenever  Jews  ami  Christians  come  to- 
gether on  ecjual  terms,  ignoring  difference  and 
opposition  and  injury,  it  is  well  that  they  should  do  .so.  z\t  the  .same 
time,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes,  nor,  like  the  ostrich,  bury  our  head 
in  the  sand.  The  situation,  which  is  so  grave,  must  lx:  bravely  and 
honestly  faced,  the  crisis  met,  the  problem  frankly'  :;tatcd  in  all  it*. 
bcarings  so  that  the  whole  truth  may'  be  brought  to  light  if 
VVe  are  a little  apt  to  look  on  one  siile  only  of  the  shield,  csj>ecully 
when  our  sense  of  justice  and  humanity'  is  stung,  and  the  cry'  of  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted — our  brothers — rings  in  our  cars. 

As  we  all  know,  the  effect  of  persecution  is  to  strengthcMi  solidity 
The  Jew  who  never  was  a Jew  before  becomes  one  when  the  vital  sjioc 
is  touched.  When  we  are  attacked  as  lews  we  do  not  strike  back 
angrily,  but  we  coil  up  in  our  shell  of  Juilaism  and  intrench  t»urselvcs 
more  strongly  than  before.  I he  Jews  themselves,  both  from  natural 
habit  and  force  of  circumstances,  have  been  accustomed  to  dwell 
a ong  their  own  lines  of  thought  and  life,  ahsorl>cd  in  their  own  }>oint 
o vicw',  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  outside  opinion.  Indectl,  it  is  this 
power  of  concentration  in  their  own  pursuits  that  insures  their  .success 
in  most  things  they'  set  out  to  do.  They'  have  been  content  for  the 
most  part  to  guard  the  trutli  they  hold  rather  tlian  spread  it.  Amid 
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favorable  surroundings  and  easy  circumstances  many  of  us  had  ceased 
to  take  it  very  deeply  or  seriously  that  we  were  Jews.  We  had  grown 
to  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  accident  of  birth  for  which  we  were  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  sacrifice,  but  rather  to  make  ourselves  as 
much  as  po.ssible  like  our  neighbors,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
people  around  us.  Hut  with  a painful  shock  we  are  suddenly  made  aware 
of  it  as  a detriment,  and  we  shrink  at  once  back  into  ourselves  hurt  in 
our  most  sensitive  jioint,  our  jiride  wounded  to  the  (juick,  our  most 
sacred  feelings,  as  we  believe,  outraged  and  trampled  uj>on. 

lUit  our  very  attitude  jiroves  that  something  is  wrong  with  us. 
Persecution  does  not  touch  us;  we  cUi  not  feel  it  when  we  have  an  ideal 
large  enough  and  close  enough  to  our  hearts  to  sustain  and  console  us. 
The  martyrs  of  old  did  not  feel  the  fires  of  the  stake,  the  arrows  that 
pierced  their  llesh.  The  Jews  of  theohlen  time  danced  t<j  their  death  with 
praise  and -Song  and  jt)ytul  shouts  of  Hallelujah.  They  were  willing 
to  die  for  that  which  was  their  life,  and  more  than  life,  to  them.  Hut 
the  martyrdom  of  the  present  tlay  is  a strange  and  novel  one,  that 
has  no  grace  or  glory  about  it,  and  of  which  we  are  not  proud.  We 
have  not  chosen,  and  jierhajis  wouhl  not  choose  it.  Many  of  us 
.scarcely'  know  the  cause  for  which  we  suffi'r,  and  therefore  we  feel 
every  pang,  every  cut  of  the  lash.  I'or  our  .sake,  then,  ami  still  more 
perhaps  tor  those  w ho  come  after  us,  and  tt)  whom  we  bequeath  our 
Judaism,  it  behooves  us  to  find  out  just  what  it  means  to  us,  and  what 
it  holds  for  us  to  live  by’.  I n other  words,  what  is  the  content  and 
significance  of  modern  Jiulaism  in  the  worhl  totiay,  not  for  us  jierson- 
ally  as  Jews,  but  f(*r  the  worhl  at  large?  What  power  has  it  as  a 
sjiiritual  intluencc?  And  as  such,  what  is  its  share  or  part  in  the  large 
life  of  humanity,  in  the  broad  current  and  movement  of  the  times? 
What  actuality  has  it,  what  possible  unfoldmeiit  in  the  future? 

As  the  |)resent  can  best  be  read  by'  the  light  of  the  past,  I should 
like  briefly  to  review  the  ideas  on  w hich  our  existence  is  based  and  our 
identity  sustained.  L’jion  the  b.ickgrouml  of  my'th,  ami  y’et  in  a sense 
how  bold,  how  clear,  stamls  Moses,  the  man  of  (lod.who  saw  the  world 
aflame  with  Deity  the  burning  bush,  the  flaming  mountain. top,  the 
fiery  cloml,  leading  his  jieojile  from  captivity’,  and  who  hearil  pro- 
nounced the  ilivine  and  everlasting  name,  the  unpronounceable,  the 
ineffable  I Am.  In  .Moses,  above  all,  whether  we  look  upon  him  as 
semi-historic  or  a purely  sy’inbolic  figure,  the  genius  of  tlie  Hebrew 
race  is  ty’pifietl,  the  fuml.imental  note  of  Jiulaism  is  struck,  the  Word 
that  rings  forever  after  through  the  ages,  which  is  the  law  spoken  by 
(»od  Himself,  w iih  trumpet  sound,  miilst  thunderings  and  lightning  from 
heaven.  Whatever  of  true  or  false,  of  fact  or  legend  hangs  about  it, 
wc  have  in  the  M<»saic  conception,  the  moral  iileal  of  the  Hebrews,  a 
code,  tlivinely  sanctioned  and  ordained,  the  absolute  imperative  of 
duty,  a transcendent  law  laitl  unon  man  which  he  must  perforce  obey’, 
in  order  that  he  may  live.  ‘'Tliou  shalt,  thou  shalt  not,”  hedges  him 
around  on  every’ side,  now  as  moral  obligation  and  again  as  ceremonial 
or  legal  ordinance,  and  becomes  the  bulwark  of  the  faith  through  cent- 
uries of  greatness,  centuries  of  darkness  and  humiliation. 


Not  Tonc-hwl 
tiy  tVntecuUon. 


Basie  of  Ex- 
ist**nct»  and 
Identity. 
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In  the  Hebrew  writings  wc  trace  not  so  much  the  <lcvelopmcnt  of 
a people  but  of  an  idea  that  constantly  ^rows  in  strenj^th  and  purity. 
The  petty  tribal  ^od,  cruel  and  partisan  like  the  ^ods  around  him,  be- 
comes the  universal  ami  eternal  Ciod,  who  fills  all  lime  and  Miace,  all 
heaven  and  earth,  and  beside  whom  no  otlier  power  exists.  Throuj^h- 
out  nature  his  will  is  law,  his  fiat  j^oes  forth  and  the  stars  «*bey  him  in 
their  course,  the  winds  and  waves,  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapors, 
stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word.  I he  li^htnin^s  do  his  biiUlin^  and  >.iy, 
“Here  we  are,”  when  he  commands  tliem. 

Hut  not  alone  in  the  physical  realm,  still  more  is  he  tlie  mural 
ruler  of  the  universe,  and  here  we  come  upon  the  core  <»f  the  Hebrew 
conception,  its  true  grandeur  and  originality,  upon  whu  h the  whole 
stress  was  laid,  namely,  that  it  is  only  in  the  nior.il  sjdiere,  only 
as  a moral  bein^  that  man  can  enter  into  relation  with  his  .M.ikcr, 
and  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  and  come  to  .iny  umlerst.iiidin^,' 
of  Him.  “Canst  thou  by  searchinj;  fitul  out  (lod?  C.inst  thou  fiml  out 
the  Almighty  unto  perfection ? It  is  as  high  as  heaven;  what  canst 
thou  do?  deeper  than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know  ?"  N<^t  through  the 
finite  limited  intellect,  nor  any  outw,ird  sense  j>errej)tion.  but  only 
through  the  moral  sense  do  these  earnest  te.ichers  bid  us  seek  lu«l, 
who  reveals  Himself  in  the  law  which  is  at  once  human  atul  ilivine,  the 
voice  of  duty  and  of  conscience  animating  the  soul  of  man.  It  js  this 
breath  of  the  divine  that  vitalizes  the  pages  of  the  Hebrew  pr»ipl.cts 
and  their  moral  precepts.  It  is  the  blending  of  the  two  ule.ils,  the 
complete  and  absolute  identification  of  the  moral  and  religious  life,  so 
that  each  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  other  the  moial  hie  s.itu- 
rated  and  fed,  sustained  and  sanctified  by  the  divine;  the  religious  hic 
merely  a divinely  ordained  morality  that  it  is  tli.it  constitut«-s  the 
essence  of  their  teachings,  the  unity  and  grand  simpluity  of  their 
itleal.  The  link  was  ne\er  broken  between  the  human  ami  divine, 
between  conduct  and  its  motives,  religion  and  nuir.ility,  nor  obscurcil 
by  any  cloudy  abstractions  of  theory  or  metaphysics.  1 heir  (ii»«l  was 
a (lod  whom  the  people  couhl  understand;  no  mystic  figure  relcgate<l 
to  the  skies,  but  a very  present  power,  working  upon  e.itth,  a person- 
ality very  clear  and  distinct,  very  human,  one  might  almost  say,  who 
mingled  in  human  affairs,  whose  word  was  swift  ami  sure,  aiul  whose 
path  so  fdain  to  follow'  “that  wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  should  not 
err  therein.”  W hat  He  reipiired  was  no  ini|)ossible  ideal,  but  simply 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy  and  walk  humbJy  bcf<»re  Him.  What  He 
promised  was;  “Seek  yc  Me  ami  ye  shall  live."  lb>w  c.in  »)ne  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  heroic  mold  of  these  austere  imp.issioneil  souls, 
and  by'the  richness  of  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth  at  a time  when 
spiritual  thought  had  scarcely  liawned  ujion  the  world.'*  The  pr»>phcts 
weie  high  lights  ’ of  Judaism,  but  the  light  failed,  the  \oiccs  cea-'Cil 
and  prophetism  died  out. 

In  order  that  Israel  should  survive,  should  continue  to  exist  at  all 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  were  all  around  it,  and  the  tlarkness 
upon  which  it  was  entering,  it  was  necessary  that  this  close,  eternal 
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organization,  tliis  nicsli  and  network  of  law  and  practice  of  rcj^ulatcd 
usage  covering  the  most  insignificant  acts  of  life,  knitting  them  to- 
gether as  with  nerve  and  sinew,  and  inv'iilnerahle  to  any  catastrophe 
from  without,  should  take  the  place  of  all  external  prop  and  form  of 
unity.  The  whole  outer  framework  of  life  fell  away.  The  kingdom 
perished,  the  temple  fell,  the  people  scattered.  'I'hey  ceased  to  he  a 
nation,  they  ceased  to  he  a cliiirch,  and  yet,  indissolnhly  hound  liy 
these  inevitable  chains,  as  fine  as  silk,  as  strong  as  iron,  they  jiresented 
an  inijicnetrahle  front  to  the  outside  world;  they  became  more  in- 
tensely national,  more  exclusive  and  sectarian,  more  concentrated  in 
their  individuality  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  'The  'ralmud  came 
to  reinforce  the  I’entateiich,  and  Kabbinism  intensifu'd  Judaism,  w hich 
therehy  lost  its  power  to  expand  its  claim  to  become  a universal 
religion,  and  remaiiu-d  the  preroguitive  of  a peculiar  people. 

With  fire  and  sword  the  Christian  era  d.iw  ned  for  Israel.  Jerusa- 
lem was  besieged,  the  temple  fired,  the  holy  mount  in  tlames  and  a 
million  jieople  perished,  a fitting  jirelmie  to  the  long  tragedy  that  has 
not  ended  yet,  the  mart  vrdom  t)f  eighteen  centuries.  I)cath  in  every 
form,  hy  .flood,  by  fire  and  w ith  every  torture  that  could  be  conceiveci, 
leaving  a track  of  blooil  through  history  the  crucified  of  the  nations! 
.Strangers  and  wanderers  in  ewery  age  and  every  land,  calling  no  man 
friend  and  no  spot  home.  With  all  the  ignominy  of  the  (ihettr),  a living 
(hath.  1 )iirk , pi t i.ible,  ignoble*  destin\’!  Alagnifu'ent,  he'i'oic*,  une'em- 
querahle  destiny,  luminous  with  .self-s.irrifice,  unwritten  heroism,  de- 
votion to  an  ideal,  a c.iuse  lielieved  in  and  a name  held  sacred!  Hut 
destiny  still  imsidved;  m;irtyr<lom  not  \-et  swallowed  up  in  victories 

In  our  modern  rushing  d.iys  life  rhanges  with  such  sw  iftness  that 
It  IS  ilifticult  even  to  follow  its  rapid  movement.  During  the  last  hun- 
dred years  Jiniaisin  has  undeMg«.ne  more  modification  th.in  during  the 
previous  thousaml  years.  'Die  hVench  revolution  sounded  a mPte  of 
rcedom  .so  loud,  so  clamorous,  that  it  jiierced  the  (Ihetto  walls  and 
found  Its  way  to  the  imprisoned  souls.  The  gates  were  llirow  n open, 
the  light  streamed  in  from  outside,  and  the  jew  entered  the  modern 
world.  As  It  by  enchantment,  the  spell  which  had  bound  him,  hand 
and  toot,  body  and  .soul,  was  broken,  and  his  mind  and  spirit,  released 
rom  thrall,  sprang  into  rebirth  and  vigor.  Kager  for  life  in  every 
orm  and  m every  direction,  w ith  unused  pent-up  vitalitv  he  pressed  to 
the  front  ami  crow. led  the  avenue  where  life  was  'most  crowded 
thought  and  action  most  stimulated.  Ami  in  order  t<.  this  movement’ 

tod!!?n  ut*"")  / ‘li-cng.ige  himself  from  the 

fr.l  I . f 1 ^ •»«"t''Olf,  SO  to  speak,  from 

1 ‘i.‘  ; outlandish  custom.  Casting  off  the  outer 

a bony  Covering  of  the  tortoise,  serve.s 

as  ^ame  time  that  it  impeilcs  all  movement  and  progress, 

the  growth,  Judaism  thought  to  revert  to  its  original  tvpc, 

that  nehf  simple  creed 

of  its  s’nirifn  of  justice  among  men.  Divested 

I a median  ism,  absolutely  without  myth  or  dogma  of  any 
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kind,  save  the  all-embracinj;  Unity  of  God,  taxing  so  little  the  rredu- 
lity  of  men,  no  religion  seemed  so  fitted  to  wilhstaiul  the  storm  and 
stress  of  modern  thought,  the  doubt  and  skepticism  of  a critical  and 
scientific  age  that  has  played  such  havoc  with  time  honored  crectls. 

And  having  rid  himself,  as  lie  jiroudly  lielicvcd,  of  his  own  super- 
stitions, naturally  the  Jew  had  no  inclination  to  adojit  what  he  looked 
upon  as  the  superstitions  of  others.  -He  was  still  as  much  as  ever  the 
Jew,  as  far  as  ever  removed  from  the  Christian  staiulpoint  and  outlook, 
the  Christian  philosophy  and  solution  of  life.  Hroatl  ami  tolerant  as 
cither  side  might  consider  itself,  there  was  a fundamental  disagree- 
ment and  opposition,  almost  a different  makeup,  a different  calilK-r  and 
attitude  of  soul,  fostered  by  centuries  of  mutual  alienation  and  distrust. 
To  be  a Jew  was  still  something  sjiecial,  something  inherent,  that  did 
not  depend  upon  any  external  conformity  or  non-conformity,  any  |>ecul- 
iar  mode  of  life.  The  tremendous  background  of  the  past,  of  tra- 
ditions and  associations  .so  entirely  ajiart  from  those  of  the  j>coplc 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  threw  them  into  strong  belief,  riuy  were  a 
marked  race  always,  upon  whom  an  indelible  staint)  was  set,  a nation 
that  cohered  not  as  a political  unit,  but  as  a single  bimily,  thniugh  tics 
the  most  sacred,  the  most  vital  and  intimate,  itf  par<-nt  t«)  chiUl,  of 
brother  and  sister,  bound  still  more  closely  together  through  a com- 
mon fate  of  suffering.  And  yet  they  were  everywhere  living  , among 
Christians,  making  part  of  Christian  communities  and  mixing  freely 
among  them  for  all  the  business  of  life,  all  material  aiul  temporal  ends. 

Thus  the  spiritual  and  .secular  life  which  had  been  absolutely  one 
with  the  Jew  grew  apart  in  his  own  sphere  as  w ell  as  in  his  intercourse 
with  Christians;  the  divorce  was  complete  between  religion  aiul  the 
daily  life.  In  his  inmost  consciousness,  deep  down  below  the  surface, 
he  was  still  a Jew.  1 he  outer  world  allured  him,  and  tlie  false  go<is 
whom  the  nations  around  him  worshipctl:  Success,  Power,  the  Pride 
of  Life  and  of  the  Intellectual,  lie  threw  himself  full  tilt  into  the 
arena  where  the  clash  was  loudest  and  the  press  thickest,  the  struggle 
keenest  to  compete  and  outstrip  one  another,  which  we  moderns  call 
life.  And  his  faculties  were  sharpened  to  it,  and  in  his  eagerness  he 
forgot  his  proper  birthright.  He,  the  man  of  the  past,  became  essen- 
tially the  man  of  today,  with  interest  centered  on  the  present,  the  act- 
ual, with  intellect  set  free  to  grapple  w ith  the  problems  of  the  hour 
and  solve  them  by  its  ow  n unaided  light.  Liberal,  progressive,  human- 
itarian he  might  become,  but  always  along  human  lines;  the  link  was 
gone  with  any  larger,  more  .satisfying  and  comprehensive  life.  Kelig- 
ion  had  detached  itself  from  life,  not  only  in  its  trivial  everyday  con-- 
cerns,  but  in  its  highest  aims  and  aspirations. 

And  here  was  just  the  handle,  just  the  grievance  for  tlicir  enemies 
to  seize  upon.  Kvery  charge  would  fit.  Mehohl  the  Jew!  Ivvery  cr>- 
could  shape  itself  against  them,  every  cl.ass  could  take  alarm  and  every 
prejudice  go  loo.se.  Anil  hence  the  Proteus  form  of  anti-.Seinitism, 
lerever  the  social  conditions  are  most  unstable,  the  eiiuilibriuin  most 
ireatened  and  easily  disturbed,  in  barbarous  Russia,  liberal  I'rancc 
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and  philosophic  Germany,  the  problem  is  most  acute;  but  tliere  is  no 
country  now.  civilized  or  uncivilized,  where  some  echo  of  it  has  not 
reached;  even  in  our  own  free-breathing  America  some  wave  has  come 
to  die  upon  our  shores. 

\Vhat  answer  have  we  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world  in  this,  the 
trial  hour  of  our  faith,  tlie  crucial  test  of  Judaism?  We,  each  of  us, 
must  look  into  our  own  hearts  and  see  what  Judaism  stands  for  in  that 
inner  shrine,  what  it  holds  that  satisfies  our  deepest  need,  consoles  and 
fortifies  us,  compensates  for  every  sacrifice,  every  humiliation  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  endure,  so  that  we  count  it  a glory,  not  a shame,  to 
suffer.  Will  national  or  jiersonal  loyalty  suffice  for  this,  when  our  per- 
sonality is  not  touched,  our  nationality  is  merged?  Will  jiride  of 
faniilv  or  race  take  away  the  sting,  the  stigma?  Lo!  We  have  turned 
the  shield  and  jiersecution  becomes  our  opportunity.  “Those  that 
were  in  darkness  ujion  them  the  light  hath  shined.”  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  exodus  from  Russia,  from  Roland,  these  long  black 
lines  crossing  the  frontiers  or  crushed  witliin  the  pale,  the  “despised 
and  rejected  of  men,”  emerging  from  their  (ihettos,  scarcely  able  to 
bear  the  light  of  day?  Many  of  them  will  never  see  the  promised 
land,  and  for  those  who  do,  cruel  will  be  the  suffering  before  they 
enter,  long  and  diflicult  will  be  the  task  and  proce.ss  of  assimilation 
and  regeneration. 

Ihit  for  iiS,  who  stand  upon  the  shore  in  the  full  ble.ssed  light  of 
freedom  aiul  watch  at  last  the  ending  of  that  weary  pilgrimage 
through  the  centuries,  .how  great  the  responsibility,  Innv  great  the 
occasion,  if  only  we  can  rise  to  it.  Let  us  not  think  our  duty  ended 
when  we  have  taken  in  the  w’anderers,  given  them  food  and  shelter 
and  initiated  them  into  the  sharp  daily  struggle  to  exist,  upon  which 
we  arc  all  embarked;  nor  yet  guarding  their  e.xclusiveness,  when  we 
leave  them  to  their  narrow  riles  ami  limiting  ob.servance,  until,  break- 
ing free  from  these,  they  find  themselves,  like  their  emancipated 
brethren  elsewhere,  adrift  on  a blank  sea  of  indifference  and  mate- 
rialism. 

If  Judaism  would  be  anything  in  the  worltl  today  it  must  be  a 
spiritual  force.  Onh'then  can  it  be  true  to  its  special  mission,  the 
spirit  not  the  letter  of  its  truth.  Away,  then,  with  all  the  (ihettos 
and  with  spiritual  isolation  in  every  form,  and  let  the  “spirit  blow 
where  it  listeth.”  The  Jew  must  cliange  liis  attitude  before  the  world 
and  come  into  .spiritual  fellowship  w ith  those  around  him.  John,  Raul, 
Jesus  Himself,  wc  can  claim  them  all  for  our  own.  We  do  not  want 
"niission.s”  to  convert  us.  W c cannot  become  Rresbyterians,  Lpi.sco- 
palians,  members  of  any  dividing  .sect,  “ teaching  for  doctrines  the 
opinions  of  men.”  Chri.stians,  as  well  as  Jews,  need  the  larger  unity 
that  shall  embrace  them  all  the  unity  of  the  spirit,  not  of  doctrine. 

Mankind  at  large  may  not  be  ready  for  a universal  religion,  but 
let  the  Jews  with  their  projihetic  instinct,  their  tlcep,  spiritual  insight, 
.set  the  exampie  and  give  the  ideal  The  world  has  not  yet  fathomed 
the  secret  of  its  redemption,  and  “.salvation  may  yet  again  be  of  the 
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Jews.”  The  times  arc  full  of  sifjns.  On  every  side  there  is  a call  a 
challenge  and  awakening.  What  the  world  needs  today,  not  alone  the 
Jews,  who  have  borne  the  yoke,  but  the  Christians  who  bear  Chri.st’s 
name  and  persecute  and  who  have  built  up  a civilizalitjn  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  principles  I le  taught—what  we  all  need,  (k-ntilcs  and 
Jews  alike,  is  not  .so  much  “a  new  body  of  doctrine,”  as  Claude  .Mon- 
tefiore  suggests,  but  a new  spirit  put  into  life  which  shall  refashion  it 
upon  a nobler  plan  and  consecrate  it  anew  to  higher  j>ur})osc  and  ideals. 
Science  has  done  its  work,  clearing  away  the  deadwood  cd  ignorance 
and  su})erstition,  enlarging  the  vision  and  onening  out  the  path.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  alike,  “ have  wc  not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  (iod 
created  us?”  Remember  to  what  you  are  called,  you  who  claim  belief 
in  a living  God  who  is  a spirit,  and  who,  therefore,  must  be  wor.shi|Kd 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  with  vain  forms  and  wit))  meaningless 
.service,  nor  yet  in  the  world's  glittering  shapes,  the  work  of  men's 
hands  or  brains,  but  in  the  ever-growing,  ever-deepening  love  and 
knowledge  of  His  truth  and  its  .showing  forth  to  men.  Once  more  let 
the  Holy  Spirit  descend  and  dwell  antong  you.  in  your  life  today,  as  it 
did  upon  your  holy  men.  your  jirophcts  of  the  olden  times,  lighting 
the  world  as  it  did  for  them  with  that  ratliance  of  the  skies;  and  so 
make  known  the  faith  that  is  in  you,  ‘‘I'or  by  their  fruits  yc  «haU 
know  them.” 


Gate  of  Damascas,  Jerusalem. 


Jhe  Voice  of  the  |\/\other  of  Religions  on 
the  Social  Question. 

Paper  by  RABBI  H.  BERKOWITZ,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia. 


N this  assembly  of  so  many  of  her  spiritual  chil- 
dren, in  the  midst  of  the  rclifjions  which  have 
received  from  her  nurture  and  lovinjj  care,  Ju- 
daism, the  fond  mother  may  well  lift  up  her 
voice  ami  be  hcar<l  with  reverent  and  affec- 
tionate attention.  It  has  been  asked:  “What 
has  Jiulaism  to  .say  on  the  social  question?” 

h'rom  earliest  days  .she  has  set  the  seal  of 
sanctity  on  all  that  question  involves.  From 
8 the  v'cry  first  she  proclaimed  the  dignity,  nay, 

^ 1 the  duty  of  labor  by  jiostulatin^j  (jocl,  the  Cre- 

ator, at  work  ami  .settinjj  forth  the  divine  e.xam- 
ple  unto  all  men  for  imitation,  in  the  command; 
■».Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  tlo  all  thy 
work.”  Industry'  is  thus  hallowed  by  religion,  and 
religion  in  turn  is  made  to  receive  the  homage  of 
indu.siry  in  the  fidfillment  of  the  ortlinance  of  Sab- 
Judaism  thus  came  into  the  world  to  live  in  the  world,  to 
make  the  world  more  heavenly.  Though  aspiring  unto  the  heavens 
she  has  always  trod  firmly  ujion  the  earth,  abiding  with  men  in  their 
habitations,  ennobling  their  toils,  dignifying  their  pleasures.  Through 
all  the  centuries  of  her  sorrowful  life  she  lias  steadfastly  striven  with 
her  every  energy  to  solve,  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  the  eternally 
nphtcou.s,  every  new  phase  of  the  ever  recurring  problems  in  the 
social  relation-ships  of  men. 

When  the  son  of  Adam,  hitling  in  the  dismal  covert  of  some  pri- 
meval forot,  heard  the  accusing  voice  of  conscience  in  bitter  tones  up- 
braiding him  he  defiantly  made  reply;  “.\m  1 my  brother’s  keeper?” 
then  the  .social  conflict  liegan.  To  the  question  then  asked  Judaism 
made  stern  reply  in  branding  with  the  guilt  mark  of  Cain  every  trans- 
gression of  human  right.  From  then  until  now  unceasingly  through 
all  the  long  and  tr)'ing  centuries  she  has  never  wearied  in  lifting  up 
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her  voice  to  denounce  wrong  and  plead  for  right,  to  brand  the  op- 
pressor and  uplift  the  oppressed.  l*ages  upon  pages  of  her  Scriptures, 
folio  upon  folio  of  her  massive  literature,  are  devoted  to  the  social 
question  in  its  whole  broad  range  and  full  of  maxims.  i)rcccpts.  injunc- 
tions, ordinances  and  laws  aiming  to  .secure  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  affairs  of  men  in  the  practical  concerns  of  every  day. 

In  the  family,  in  the  community,  in  the  state,  in  all  the  forms  of 
social  organization,  inequalities  between  man  and  man  have  arisen 
which  have  evoked  the  contentions  of  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low.  Against  the  iniquity  of  self- 
seeking  Judaism  has  ever  protested  most  loudly  and  none  the  less  so 
against  the  errors  and  evils  of  an  unjust  self-sacrifice.  " Love  thy- 
self,” she  says,  “this  is  natural,  this  is  axiomatic,  but  remember  it  is 
never  of  itself  a moral  injunction.  Kgoism  as  an  exclusive  motive  is 
entirely  false,  but  altruism  is  not  therefore  exclusively  and  always 
right.  It  likewise  may  defeat  itself,  may  work  injury  and  lead  to 
crime.  The  worthy  should  never  be  sacrificeil  for  the  unworthy.  It 
is  a sin  for  you  to  give  your  hard  earned  money  to  a vagabond  and 
thus  propagate  vice,  as  much  as  it  is  sinful  to  withhoUl  your  .aid  from 
the  struggling  genius  whose  opportunity  may  yiehl  t<^  the  world  un- 
dreamed-ot  benefits,” 

In  this  reciprocal  relation  between  the  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  society,  and  of  society  for  the  individual,  lies  one  of  Juda- 
ism’s prime  characteristics.  .She  has  pointed  the  ideal  in  the  confiicl 
of  social  principles  by  her  golden  precept,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself — I am  God.”  ( Leviticus  .xix,  iS.  ) Aecor<ling  to 
this  precept  she  has  .so  arranged  the  inner  affairs  of  the  family  that 
the  purity,  the  sweetness  and  tenderne.ss  of  the  homes  of  lier  children 
have  become  proverbial. 

“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother”  ( Kx,  x.x,  I2). 

“The  widow  and  the  orphan  thou  shall  not  oppress”  ( h'x.  xxii,  22 ). 

“Before  the  hoary  head  shall  thou  rise  and  shall  revere  the  I^rd 
thy  God”  ( Lev.  xix,  32). 

"And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children”  (Deut. 

vi,  7)- 

These,  and  hundreds  of  like  injunctions,  liavc  created  the  institu- 
tions of  loving  and  tender  care  which  secure  the  training  ami  nurture, 
the  education  and  rearing  of  the  chiUl,  which  sustain  the  man  and 
the  woman  in  rectitude  in  the  path  of  life,  an<l  with  the  staff  of 
a devout  faith  guide  their  downward  steps  in  old  age  to  the  resting 
place  “o\x‘r  which  the  star  of  imnioriality  sheds  its  radiant  light." 

Judaism  sets  education  before  all  things  else  and  knows  but  one 
word  for  charity — Zedakah,f.  e..  Justice.  She  has  made  the  home  the 
basis  of  the  social  structure,  and  has  sought  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
home  as  a just  due  to  every  crCature,  guarding  each  with  this  motive, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  With  her  sublime  maxim,  “ Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself — I am  (lod,”  Judaism  set  up  the  highest  ideal  of 
society  as  a human  brotherhood  under  the  care  of  a divine  h'atherhood. 
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According  to  this  ideal  Judaism  has  sought,  passing  licyond  the  envi- 
ronnieiitsof  the  family, to  regulate  the  affairs  of  human  society  at  large. 
"This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  men  ” — was  the  caption  of  (jen- 
esis  indicating  as  the  Rabbins  taught,  that  all  men,  without  distinction 
of  race,  caste  or  other  social  difference,  arc  entitled  to  CMjual  rights  as 
being  equally  the  children  of  one  Creator.  The  social  ideal  was  accord- 
ingly the  sanctification  of  men  unto  the  noblest  in  the  injunction  to  the 
"priest-people:”  “ Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am 

hoV’  (Lx- xi'^.  22.) 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  was  the  prime  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  prece[)t.  (irandly  and  majestically  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion swept  aside  all  the  fallacies  w hich  had  given  the  basis  to  the  heart- 
less degradation  of  man  by  his  fellow  man.  .Slavery  stood  forever  con- 
demned when  Israel  went  forth  from  the  bondage  of  Kgypt.  Labor 
then  for  the  first  time  asserted  its  freed(tm,  and  assumed  the  dignity 
which  at  last  the  present  era  is  vindicating  with  such  fervor  and  power. 
Judaism  established  the  freedom  to  .select  one’s  own  calling  in  life 
irrespective  of  birth  or  other  conditions.  I'nr  each  one  a task  according 
to  his  capacities  was  the  rule  of  life.  The  laborer  was  never  so  hon- 
ored as  in  the  I lebrew  comiDonwealth.  The  wage  system  was  inaug- 
urated to  secure  to  each  one  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  It  was  over  the  work 
of  the  laboring  man  that  the  master  had  control,  not  over  the  man. 
Indeed  the  evils  of  the  wage  system  were  scrupulously  guarded  against 
in  that  the  employer  was  chargeii  by  the  law  as  by  con.science  to  have 
regard  for  the  physical,  moral  and  .spiritual  well  being  of  his  employes 
and  their  families. 

To  the  solution  of  all  the  problems,  which  under  the  vary’ing  condi- 
tions of  the  different  lands  and  different  ages,  always  have  arisen  and 
always  will  arise  the  Jewish  legislation  in  its  inception  and  develop- 
ment affords  an  extraordinary  contribution.  It  has  studiously  avoided 
the  fallacies  of  the  extremists  of  both  the  communistic  and  individual- 
istic economic  doctrines.  Thus  it  was  taught:  He  that  saith,  "What  is 
mine  is  thine  and  what  is  thine  is  mine”  (communism ),  he  is  void  of  a 
moral  concept.  He  that  .saith,  "What  is  mine  is  mine  and  what  is 
thine  is  thine,"  he  has  the  wisdom  of  prudence.  Hut  .some  of  the  sages 
declare  that  this  teaching  too  rigidly  held  oft  leads  to  barbarous  cruel- 
ties. He  that  saith,  "Wljat  is  mine  is  thine  and  what  is  thine  shall  re- 
main thine,"  he  has  the  wisdom  of  the  righteous.  He  that  says  that, 
"What  is  mine  is  mine  and  what  is  thine  is  also  mine,”  he  is  utterly 
Godless.  ( I'irque  Aboth,  V,  13.) 

Judaism  has  calmly  met  the  wild  outbursts  of  extremists  of  the 
anti-poverty  nihilistic  types  with  the  simple  confession  of  the  fact 
which  is  a resultant  of  the  imperfections  of  human  nature:  "The  needy 
will  not  be  wanting  in  the  land.”  ( iJeut.  xv,  it.)  The  brotherly  care 
of  the  needy  is  the  common  solicitude  of  the  Jewish  legislatures  and 
people  in  ever)’  age.  Their  neglect  or  abuse  evokes  the  wrath  of 
prophet,  sage  and  councillor  with  such  a fury  that  even  today  none 
but  the  morally  dead  can  withstand  their  eloquence.  The  effort  of 
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all  legislation  and  instruction  was  directed  to  a liarmonization  of  these 
two  extremes. 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  was  rccofjni/ed  as  involving  the  de- 
velopment of  unlike  capacities.  From  this  freedom  all  j)rogress 
springs.  But  all  progress  must  be  made,  not  for  the  selfish  ail  vantage 
of  the  individual  alone,  but  for  the  common  welfare,  “That  thy  brother 
with  thee  may  live.”  (Lev.  xxv,  36.)  Therefore,  private  property  in 
land  or  other  possessions  was  regarded  as  only  a trust,  liec.iuse  e\ery- 
thing  is  God’s,  the  Father’s,  to  be  acquired  by  industry  and  jiersever- 
ance  by  the  individual,  but  to  be  held  by  him  only  to  the  advant.igc 
of  all. 

To  this  end  were  established  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of  trade, 
of  industry,  and  of  the  system  of  inheritance,  the  code  of  rentals,  the 
jubilee  year  that  every  fiftieth  year  brought  back  the  land  which  har! 
been  sold  into  the  original  patrimony,  the  seventh  or  .'sabbatical  year, 
in  which  the  lands  were  tallow,  all  produce  free  to  the  consumer,  the 
tithings  of  field  and  flock,  the  loans  to  the  brother  in  need  without 
usury,  and  the  magnificent  system  of  obligatory  charities,  which  still 
hold  the  germ  of  the  wisdom  of  all  modern  scientific  charity.  “Let 
the  poor  glean  in  the  fields”  (Lev.  xi.x,  10),  and  gather  through  his 
own  efforts  what  he  needs,  i.  e.,  give  to  each  one  not  sijj)port,  but  the 
opportunity  to  secure  his  own  support. 

A careful  study  of  these  Mosaic-Talmudic  institutiofjs  and  laws  is 
bound  more  and  more  to  be  recognizetl  as  of  untold  worth  to  the 
present  in  the  solution  of  the  social  (juestion.  I'nie,  these  codes 
were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a peculiar  people,  homogeneous  in  char- 
acter, living  under  certain  conditions  and  environment>  which  prolia- 
bly  do  not  now  exist  in  exactly  the  same  order  anywliere.  We  cannot 
use  the  statutes,  but  their  aim  and  spirit,  their  motive  ami  method  wc 
must  adopt  in  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  even  today.  Con- 
sider that  the  cry  of  woe  which  is  ringing  in  our  ears  now  was  nc\er 
heard  in  Judea.  Note  that  in  all  the  annals  of  Jewish  history  there 
are  no  records  of  the  revolts  of  slaves  such  as  those  which  afflicted  the 
world’s  greatest  empire,  and  under  .Spartacus  threatened  the  national 
safety,  nor  any  uprisings  like  those  of  the  I'lebeians  of  Koine,  the 
Demoi  of  Athens,  or  the  Helots  of  .Sparta;  no  w ild  scenes  like  those 
of  the  Paris  Commune;  no  procession  of  hungr\'  men,  W(»men  and 
children  crying  for  bread,  like  tho.se  of  London,  Chicago  and  Denver. 
Pauperism,  that  sjjccter  of  our  country,  never  haunted  the  ancient 
land  of  Judea.  Tramps  were  not  known  there. 

Because  the  worst  evils  which  afflict  the  social  body  tod.iy  were 
unknown  under  the  Jewish  legislation,  we  may  claim  that  we  have 
here  the  pattern  of  what  was  the  most  successful  social  system  that 
the  w'orld  has  ever  known.  Therefore  docs  Judaism  lift  uj)  her  \ oice 
and  call  back  her  spiritual  children,  that  in  her  bosom  they  mav  finti 
comfort  and  rest.  “Come  back  to  the  cradle  of  the  world,  where  wis- 
dom first  spake,”  she  cries,  “and  learn  again  the  message  of  truth  that 
for  all  times  and  unto  all  generations  w'as  jjroclaimcd  through  Israel’s 
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precept,  ‘Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  for  I am  God.’”  (Lev.  xix, 
i8 ) 

The  hotly  contested  .social  questions  of  our  civilization  are  to  be 
settled  neither  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  cajiitalist  nor  those  of  the 
iaborer;  neither  according  to  those  of  the  .socialist,  the  communist,  the 
anarchist  or  the  nihilist;  but  .simply  and  only  according  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  morality  of  which  Sinai  is  the  loftiest  .symbol.  The  guiding 
principlesof  all  true  social  economy  arc  embodied  in  the  simple  le.s.sons 
ofludai-sm.  As  the  world  luas  been  redeemed  from  idolatry  and  its 
moral  corruption  by  the  vital  force  of  Jewish  ideas  so  can  it  likewise 
be  redeemed  from  social  debasement  and  chaos. 

Character  is  the  basic  orecept  of  Judaism,  It  claims  as  the  mod- 
ern philo.sopher  declares  (Herbert  Spencer)  that  there  is  no  political 
alchemy  by  which  you  can  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts. 
Whatever  the  social  system  it  will  fail  unle.ss  the  conscience  of  men 
and  women  are.quick  to  heed  the  imperative  orders  of  duty  and  to  the 
oblifjations  and  rcsjmnsibilitics  of  power  and  ownership.  The  old 
truth  of  righteousne.ss  so  emphatically  and  rigorously  insisted  on  from 
the  first  by  Judaism  must  be  the  new  truth  in  every  changing  phase  of 
economic  and  industrial  life.  CJnly  thus  can  the  .social  questions  be 
solved.  In  her  insistence  on  this  doctrine  Judaism  retains  her  place 
in  the  van  of  the  religions  of  humanity. 

Let  the  voice  of  the  mother  of  religions  be  heard  in  the  parliament 
of  all  religions.  May  the  voice  of  the  mother  not  plead  in  vain.  May 
the  hearts  of  the  nations  be  touched  and  all  the  unjust  and  cruel  re- 
strictions of  ages  be  removed  from  Israel  in  all  lands,  so  that  the  eman- 
cipated may  go  in  increasing  colonics  back  to  the  native  pursuits  of 
afjiculture  and  the  industries  so  long  denied  them.  May  the  colonics 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Argentine  and  Palestine  be  an  earnest 
to  the  world  of  the  purity  of  Israel’s  motives;  may  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  schools  maintained  by*  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle.the 
Baron  dc  Hirsch  Trust  and  the  various  Jewish  organizations  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  from  Palestine  to  California,  prove  Israel’s  ardor  for  the 
honors  of  industry;  may  the  wisdom  of  her  schools,  the  counsel  of  her 
sages,  the  inspiration  of  her  lawgivers,  the  eloquence  of  her  prophets, 
the  rapture  of  her  p.salmists,  the  earnestness  of  all  her  advocates,  in- 
creasingly win  the  reverent  attention  of  humanity  to,  and  fix  them 
unswervingly  upon  the  everlasting  laws  of  righteousness  which  she  has 
as  the  only  basis  for  the  social  structure. 


< haracter  the 
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Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  New  York. 


Errors  y\bout  the  Jews. 


Paper  by  RABBI  JOSEPH  SILVERMAN,  of  New  York. 


UMAX  life  has  t)ftcn  .seemed  to  be  a "Comedy 
of  ICrror.s.”  Kach  f^cneratioii  is  bu.sy  cor- 
reetiiiji  llic  mistake.s  of  the  previous  one, 
and,  at  the  .same  time,  makinj.j  otlicrs  for 
tlie  ne.xt  generation  to  correct.  History  is 
only,  as  it  were,  a record  of  the  world’s  mis- 
takes. 

There  would  be  no  science,  if  (iod  had 
revealed  the  whole  truth  to  mankind.  W'e 
are  constantly  Jifopint;  in  the  dark.  Every 
doctrine  which  toilay  is  a fact,  becomes 
merely  a theory  tomorrow;  the  ne.xt  day,  a 
myth.  All  is  mystery ; there  is  scarcely  any 
truth,  save  the  false;  any  ri^ht,  save  the 
Knowledjje  isonlyopinionbased  upon  facts, 
/ fW and  most  opinions  are  errors,  or  will  be  tomorrow. 

V ^ One  of  the  keenest  and  most  injurious  evils  that 

can  befall  a man  or  a people  is  to  be  misundcrstot)d, 
perhaps  worse  is  to  be  misrepresented.  The  individual  who  has 
cx[)cricnce<l  both  knows  both  the  vital  sufferings  that  were  his. 
To  worshij)  truth  and  to  be  accused  of  falsehood ; to  be  relig- 
iously virtuous  and  be  chargetl  with  vice;  to  aspire  to  heaven  and,  by 
the  world,  he  consigned  to  purgatory:  to  be  robbed  of  one’s  identity 
andbc clad  in  the  garb  <jf  another,  of  an  inferior  being:  to  sec  one’s 
principles  distojtetl,  ever)*  motix  e <pieNti«ine«l;  fine’s  words  misquoted, 
ever)' act  misundersttMui;  one’s  whole  life  misrepresented,  aiul  made  a 
caricature  in  the  eyes  of  ail  men,  without  the  power  of  retlrcss,  is  to 
suffer  all  the  unmitigated  pangs  of  inner  mortification.  You  breathe 
the  air,  you  sec  the  world,  you  live;  but  the  air  is  poison,  the  world  a 
'narc,  and  life  a ticlusion.  Those  are  not  the  greatest  martyrs  w ho 
died  for  any  cau.se;  hut  those  who  have  lived  ami  struggled  in  a world 
which  not  only  did  not  believe  or  trust  in  them,  but  filched  from  them 
exerx’ blc.s.se(l  endowment  and  ac(|uirc<l  virtue. 

If  any  one  were  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  character  of  the  Jew  on 
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the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  about  him  in  history  (so  called),  in 
fiction,  or  other  forms  of  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  lie  would 
find  himself  confused  and  baftled,  ami  wouhl  be  comj»elle«l  to  ^jive  uj) 
liis  task  in  despair.  The  greatest  paratloxcs  have  been  expressed 
about  the  jew.  The  vilest  of  vices  and  crimes,  as  well  as  the  ^(reatest 
of  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  him.  I’ietures  of  him  have  been 
painted  as  daik  as  liaralibas  and  as  lit;ht  as  Monlecai,  while  between 
the  two  may  be  found  every  shade  of  wickedness  and  j'oodncss. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  errors  ami  misconcej>lions 
about  the  Jew  can  be  traced  to  this  source.  The  ojiinions  of  the 
world  are  to  a ^reat  extent  formed  by  what  men  rea<l  in  hiNtory  or 
fiction,  in  any  form  of  prose  or  poetry.  In  this  way  so  j^reat  an  irijas* 
tice  has  been  done  to  the  Jew  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  mankind 
ever  to  rectify  it  or  atone  therefor.  To  cite  but  one  example  out  of  an 
infinite  number,  I refer  to  Shakesjieare’s  portrayal  <if  the  Jew  in  his 
character  of  Shylock.  'I'his  picture  is  untrue  in  every  heinous  detail. 
The  Jew'  is  not  revenj^cful  as  Shylock.  Our  \ ery  reli^ji«»n  is  opjM)-»cd 
to  the  practice  of  revenue,  the  "lex  tali«)nis‘’  having;  newer  been  taken 
literally,  but  interpreted  to  mean  full  compensation  for  injuries.  The 
Jew,  in  all  history,  is  never  known  to  have  ex.ieted  a pouml  <jf  human 
flesh  cut  from  the  living  body  as  forfeit  for  a bomb  Such  w.is  an 
ancient  Roman  practice.  .Shylock  can  be  nothintj  more  than  a carica- 
ture of  the  Jew,  and  yet  the  worhl  has  apjilaiuled  this  alxirtion  of  lit- 
erature, this  contortion  of  the  truth  more  than  the  iileal  jiurtrait  which 
Lessing  drew  of  Israel  in  his  ‘‘Nathan,  the  Wise.” 

If  anyone  coming  from  another  world  were  to  inquire  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  regarding  the  character  of  the  Jew.  their 
beliefs  and  jiractices,  he  would  obtain  the  most  incorignmus  mixture 
of  opinions.  A dense  ignorance  exists  aUnit  the  Jews  rcgar<ling  their 
social  and  domestic  life,  their  history  and  liter.it ure,  their  achieve- 
ments and  disappointments,  their  religion,  ideals  and  hopes.  .And 
this  ignorance  is  not  confined  merely  to  ordinary  men  but  prevails  .iImj 
among  scholars.  Ovid,  lacitus,  .Sh.ikespeare,  A’ollaire  and  kcn.in, 
most  heathen  and  Christian  writers,  h.ive  been  guilty  of  entertaining, 
and,  w hat  is  more  culpable,  of  disseminating  erroneous  idea-'  aI>out  the 
descendants  of  ancient  Israel. 

‘‘  In  regard  to  the  Jews,”  s.ays  Oeorge  h.lliot,  ‘‘  it  wouhl  Im*  dilTicult 
to  find  a form  of  bad  reasoning  about  them  which  h.id  not  been  he.ird 
in  conversation  or  been  admitted  to  the  tlignity  of  print,  but  the  neg- 
lect of  resemblances  is  a common  property' of  dullne-.s  whit  h iiuites 
all  the  v'arious  points  of  view,  the  prejudiced,  the  puerile,  the  spiteful 
and  the  aby'smalK' ignorant.  ( )ur  critics  h.i\ e alw.i\ s overh»oked  our 
resemblances  to  them  (the  jews)  in  virtue;  have,  in  f.ict,  denounced  in 
Jews  die  same  practices  which  they  admired  in  thems,-lves.” 

1 here  is  no  tloubt  but  that  prejudice  against  the  b us  is  as  murh 
a cause  of  ignorance  and  false  reasoning  as  a result  therefrom. 

\\  hen  1 sometimes  hear  or  read  a certain  cl.iss  of  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Jews,  I am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  about  Itishop  Hrooks. 
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lie  attended  .i  nicctin^^  in  ICn^d.-uid,  at  wliich  an  ICn^dishman  declared, 
••  All  Americans  arc  narrow  minded  and  illiberal.  'I'liey  are  in  sj)irit, 
justasin  Ix^dv,  small,  dwarfed  and  pi^nny.”  The  late  Bishop  ]ir(;ok.s 
then  arose  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  colossal  stature,  and  called  out  in 
hisstentorian  voice,  "And  here  is  (»neol  those  American  dwarfs." 

l-'or  the  .sake  of  c»)mpleli‘ness  I will  .sj)eak  of  the  error  <jrdinarily 
cu.nmitted  of  referrin^^  l(»  the  Jew  as  a j)articidar  race.  Hebrew  is  the 
name  of  ail  ancient  race  from  which  t he  jew  is  descended,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  admixtures  to  the  orij^inal  race  that  scarcely  a 
trace  of  it  exists  in  the  mo(lern  jevss.  1 ntermarria^'C  with  IC{;yi)tians, 
the  various  ('anaanitish  nations,  the  Midianites,  .Syrians,  etc.,  are  fre- 
(luently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  I here  have  also  been  additions  to  the 
lews  liv  v<duntary  conversions  such  as  that  in  the  eij^dith  century,  of 
Hulan,  prince  of  the  Chas.irs  ami  Ids  entire  peoide.  V\’e  can,  therefore, 
not  he  said  to  he  a distinct  race  today. 

We  form  no  separate  nation  and  no  factif)n  of  any  nation.  Nor  is 
there  any  j^eneral  desire  t»)  return  to  I’alestine  and  resurrect  the 
ancient  nationality.  We  can  only  look  with  mis^ivin^^  rather  with  in- 
difference, upon  any  organized  effort  undertaken  by  fanatic  believers 
tthoare  deeply  c«incerned  in  the  fulfdlment  of  certain  Biblical  prophe- 
cic".  They  overh)ok  the  fact  that  tliose  propliccies  have  either  already 
been,  or  need  never  be,  fulfilled. 

We  form  merely  an  imlependent  rebt^ious  community  and  feel 
keenly  the  injustice  th.it  is  d«me  us  when  the  reli^don  of  the  lew  is 
vn;ileii  out  for  aNpersion,  w henever  such  a citizen  is  j^uiltv'  of  a misde- 
meanor. Jew  is  not  to  be  used  jiarallid  with  (jerman,  l'.nj.jlishman, 
.\merican,  hut  with  Clirislian,  Catliulic,  Brotestant,  Buddhist,  .Moham- 
medan or  .Atheist. 

Over  fifty  years  a^o  tlie  late  Isaac  l)’Israeli  wrote  that  "the 
Icwhli  people  are  not  a n.ition,  for  they  consist  of  many  nations;  they 
arc  kussian,  Bn^dish,  1-rench,  (»r  Italian,  and,  like  the  chameleon, 
rellcct  the  color  of  the  spot  they  rest  on.  T hey  are  like  the  waters 
running  throu^di  the  countries  tinged  in  tlu'r  course  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  soil  where  they  deposit  themselves.’ 

y^i  eminent  Jewish  divine,  in  a spirit  of  indignation  at  some  harsh 
criticism  cast  upon  the  Ilehrew  nation,  so  called,  asked:  "If  wc'  are  a 
vparatc  nation,  where  is  onr  country;  w here,  our  laws;  where,  our 
irmies;  where,  our  courts  of  justice;  w here,  our  Hag?"  To  tliis  (jues- 
tion  the  critic  made  no  reply.  But  we,  here  in  congiess  assembled, 
can  unitedly  answer:  " I he  land  of  our  nativity,  or  of  our  ado{)tion,  is 
"ur  country.  Its  laws  we  obey;  in  its  armies  we  find  our  comrades;  by 
the  decision  <if  its  courts  we  abide;  under  its  Hag  we  .seek  protection, 
wd  for  it  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  our  substance  and  our  lives  and  to 
pledge  our  sacred  honor." 

. 3re.  furthermore,  often  charged  w ith  exclusiveness  and  clan- 
nishness, with  having  only  narrow , tribal  a.sjiirations,  and  w ith  being 
aicrsc  to  breaking  down  social  barriers.  I'ew outside  of  that  inner 
close  circle  that  is  to  be  met  in  the  Jewish  home,  or  social  group,  know’ 
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auglit  of  the  Jew’s  tlomestic  ha|)|)incss  and  social  virtues.  If  there  is 
any  clannishness  in  the  Jew,  it  is  due  ii«)t  to  any  contempt  f(»r  the  out- 
side world,  but  to  an  utter  abandon  to  the  charm  of  home  and  the  fas- 
cination of  confreres  in  thought  and  sentiment. 

However,  if  there  is  a remnant  <d  exclusiveness  in  the  jews  of 
today,  is  he  to  blaiiiC  for  it?  Did  he  create  the  social  barrier?  We 
must  ajjjree  with  Mr.  Zan^wil  when  he  says:  “People  \Nho  li.ivc  been 
livinjT  in  a Ghetto  fora  couple  of  centuries  are  not  able  to  stej>  outside 
merely  because  the  ^ates  are  thrown  down,  <ir  to  efface  the  brands  on 
their  souls  by  puttinj:^  off  the  yellow  bad^'es.  The  isolation  from  with- 
out will  have  come  to  seem  the  law  of  their  bein^j.”  t C hildren  of  the 
(jhetto,  i,  (). ) 

None  is  more  desirous  of  fraternity  than  the  Jew,  but  he  will  not 
^ain  it  at  the  loss  of  his  manhood,  lie  will  not  accept  fr.iternity  as  a 
patronage,  but  would  rather  claim  it  a*>  a simple  matter  of  eijuahty. 
That  is  a point  which  our  critics  ami  detractors  do  not  understand 
Again,  if  the  Jew  is  exclusive,  it  is  due  to  the  fai  t that  while  he  is 
willinf^  to  come  to  any  truce  for  brotherhood,  he  declines  to  do  so  and 
be  rcjjjardetl  as  legitimate  jirey  for  religious  comjuest.  And  that  is  a 
point  which  the  missionaries  cannot  understand. 

The  fact  that  Jews  are,  as  a rule,  averse  to  intermarriatje  with  non- 
Jews  has  been  ijimted  in  evidence  of  Jewish  exclusnencss.  Two 
errors  seem  to  underlie  this  false  reasonin^j.  1 he  one  that  liidatsni 
directly  interdicts  intermarriage  with  Christians,  and  the  other  that 
the  Jewish  church  disciplines  those  w ho  are  j^uilty  of  such  an  act  The 
Mosaic  law,  at  best  only  forbade  intcrmarria|^e  w ith  the  seven  ( anaanit- 
ish  nations  and,  though  the  only  justitiable  inference  w ould  f>e  that  this 
interdiction  applies  also  to  heathens,  still  by  rabbinical  forms  of  inter- 
jiretation  it  has  been  made  to  apply  also  to  Christian.s.  The  historical 
fact  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  council  heUl  ;it  ( trleans,  in  >^,1,  A.  ( . 
T.,  first  prohibited  Christians  to  intermarry  with  lews.  This  decree 
was  later  enforced  by  metin}(  out  the  penalty  of  death  to  both  parties 
to  such  a union,  Jewish  ralihis,  then,  as  a matter  of  self-protection, 
interdicted  the  practice  of  intermarriage.  Anil  though  today,  men 
are  free  to  act  according  to  their  tastes,  there  exist.s  on  the  part  of  the 
Jew  as  much  repufjnance  to  .ntermarriaj.je  as  on  the  part  of  the  ( hris- 
tian.  Such  ties  are,  as  a rule,  not  encouraged  by  the  families  of  cither 
side,  and  foi  very  j^ood  cause.  .-Xml  even  if  there  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  Jew  a greater  aversion  to  intermarriage,  this  cannot  and  should 
not  be  charged  to  a desire  for  clannishness  or  exclu.si\  eness,  but  rather 
to  those  natural  barriers  that  separate  Jewish  from  Christian  society. 

t is  not  my  purpose,  at  present,  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  creation 
or  continuance  of  such  barriers,  but  only  to  submit  that  .social  ostracism, 
’^'•idcrstood  today,  has  never  in  any’  ff>rm  been  under- 
a en  )y  Jews.  A sense  of  just  pride  even  constrains  me  from  stroiielv’ 
pro  es  ing  against  the  social  ostracism  that,  at  times,  manifests  itseff 

^ desire  here  to  merely’ point  out  the  error  that 
ms  o inspire  it,  namely,  the  grievous  error  that  ostracism  is  sup- 
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posed  to  purify  the  one  side  of  all  objectionable  characters,  and  to 
stamp  all  ostracised  as  the  outcast  of  the  earth.  We  are  familiar  with 
that  false  loj,dc  that  infers  a broad  ^rcnerality  from  a few  isolated  par- 
ticulars, which  imputes  the  sins  of  an  individual  to  the  class  of  which 
he  may  he  a member,  which  charges  the  misdemeanor  of  one  upon  a 
whole  people,  whicli  condemns  a reli^don  because  of  the  wickedness 
of  a few  hypocrites,  which  punishes  the  {guilty  with  the  innocent.  Ami 
it  is  such  fallacious  reasoning  that  is  time  and  aj^min  apj)lied  to  Jews, 
with  this  e.xception  that  the  virtues  of  a Montefiore  or  a liaron  de 
Hirsch  are  not  jjenerali/ed  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  convinced 
that  jews  who  have  outlived  the  terrors  of  the  Impiisition  will  be  able 
to  live  down  all  abuse,  all  false  reasoninj^,  and  maintain  the  majesty  of 
their  manhood  even  outside  the  charmeil  circle  of  self-appointed 
censors  of  .social  life.  Ibit  we  must  protest  ao.iinst  the  error  which 
mistakes  ostracism  h»r  e.xclusiveness.  In  this  case  the  latter  is  a 
virtue,  the  former  a vice,  a crime.  Let  the  verdict  of  history  say  who 
IS  guilty? 

We  have  even  been  charged  with  exclusiveness  in  our  relij^ion,  .so  lit- 
tle is  our  practice  known.  I have  myself  been  l.itely  asked  by  a lady  who 
makes  .some  pretense  to  education,  w hclher  she  could  not  to  the 
wnagoguc  in  onler  to  .see  the  offeringr  t)f  animal  sacrifices  and  the 
burning  of  incense.  .She  had  .supposevl  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  a 
secret,  mysterious  rite,  to  witness  which  was  only  the  privilejge  of  the 
initialed.  I'retjucntly  we  are  asked  whether  m/n-Jews  are  permitted 
to  enter  a Jew  ish  house  of  worship.  I'.rror  and  misrepresentation 
about  ludaism  arc  common.  A C’hristian  divine  once  remarked  that 
the  offering  of  the  I’asehal  lamb  in  the  synagogue,  at  this  very  day, 
contains  a sublime  picture  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  And  re- 
cently in  .New  York  I ami  perhaps  in  other  cities  also),  a mi.ssionary 
was  giving  performances  in  Christian  churches,  show  ing  how  the  Jews 
still  offer  the  I’.aschal  Iamb.  If  .sucJi  gross  errors  and  misrepresenta- 
tions are  current  and  are  liiught  in  this  country  w itii  the  connixance  of 
men  in  authority  wlio  know'  better,  it  is  not  difticult  to  understand  how 
wnightcil  peasants  in  haircipe  c.in  be  made  to  believe  that  lews  use 
I e blood  of  Christian  children  at  the  I’assox'cr  services,  and  how  such 
monstrous  calumnies  could  rouse  the  prejmlicc  and  vengeance  of  the 
Ignorant  masses. 

V)  little  is  Judaism  unelerstood  by  even  c<luc.itcel  men  outside  of 

our  ranks,  that  It  IS  commonly  believcil  that  all  Jews  hold  the  .same 
orm  of  faith  and  practice.  1 Icre  the  same  error  «»f  reasoning  is  used 
ow  ich  reference  has  already  been  made,  in  speaking  of  the  char- 
cro  thejewasan  individu.d  and  .is  ackiss.  Hecaiisesome  Jews  still 
in  j ‘'f  p<'rson.il  .Mt  'K>i.ih,  or  in  bodily  resurrection,  or 

biian  kingdom,  the  inference  is  at 
cc  rawn  by  nianx’.  that  all  Jew s hold  the  same  belief.  \’er\' little 
by  the  jiopulace  xvf  the  several  schisms  in  modern  Judaism 
not  ^ ^'■^biulo.x,  ( onservative.  Reform  and  Radical.  It  is 

) proxincc  to  speak  exhaustively  of  tlicsc  sects,  and  it  must  suf- 
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ficc  to  merely  remark  here  that  Orthodox  ludai.Mn  helievcs  in  carry- 
ing out  the  letter  of  the  ancient  Mosaic  code  as  cx|)ounde<l  by  tht> 
Talmudic  rabbis;  that  Reform  Jmlaism  seeks  to  retain  the  sj)iril  only 
of  the  ancient  law,  iliscarding  the  absolute  authority  of  both  niblc  and 
Talmud,  making  reason  and  modern  demands  j)arain<»unt ; that  ( on- 
servatism  is  merely  a moderate  Reform,  u Idle  R.idicalistn  declares 
itself  independent  of  establishetl  forms,  clinging  mainly  t<i  the  ethical 
basis  of  Judaism. 

Reform  Judaism  has  been  the  specially  favored  subject  of  mis- 
understanding and  of  ignorance.  Recently  an  eminent  Christian  divine 
of  St.  Louis  objected  to  extending  an  invitati«in  to  a Rebjrm  rabbi  to 
lecture  before  the  Ministers’  Association,  on  the  jdea  that  “All  Reform 
Jews  arc  infidels.”  still  grosser  jiiece  of  ignorance  is  the  ivlcnlifica- 
tion  of  Reform  Judaism  with  Lnitarianism.  ;\s  scholarly'  ami  finished 
a writer  as  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  in  a recent  article  <m  “Progressive 
Judaism,”  made  bold  to  show  her  extreme  intert  I in  this  Reform 
movement,  believing  it  to  eviilence  a breaking  up  of  Judaixin  alto- 
gether and  a turning  toward  Christianity.  !**ar  from  Irreakmg  uji 
Judaism,  Reform  has  strenglheneil  it  in  many’  w ay’s  and  retameil  in  the 
fold  those  who  would  have  gone  over,  not  t*>  ('brintianity'.  but  to 
Atheism,  Judaism  can  never  tend  toward  Christi.inity'.  in  aiiy  sense, 
notably  to  Unitarianism ; the  latter  rather  is  gradually  breaking  away 
from  Christianity  and  tending  toward  Jew ish  belief,  hor the  prc%cm. 
however,  Reform  Judaism  still  stands  tipjKisetl  t«»  even  the  inoxi  Iilxral 
Unitarians  and  protests  against  hero  worship,  again*  t a second  revela- 
tion and  the  necessity'  of  a better  cotie  of  ethics  than  the  one  pro- 
nounced by  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

To  prevent  the  inference  that  Judaism  is  no  j>ositive  tpiantity  and 
that  there  arc  irreconcilable  (lilferences  tlivitling  the  v.irious  sects,  1 
will  say'  that  all  Jews  agree  on  essentials  and  tleclarc  their  iwlief  in  the 
Unity' and  .Spirituality' of  (lod,  in  the  efticacy' religion  for  .sjnritual 
regeneration  and  for  ethical  imjirovenient,  in  the  universal  lawofconi- 
jiens.ition  according  to  which  tlierc  are  rewartl  ami  pimi''hmcnt, either 
here  or  hereafter,  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  fraternity'  of  all 
men.  It  may'  be  briefly'  stated  that  the  ilecalogue  forms  the  conMitii- 
tion  of  Judaism.  According  to  Moses,  the  prophets  ,and  the  hi-'lorical 
interpretation  of  Judaism,  whoever  believes  and  practices  the  “ten 
commandments”  is  a jew  . 

Lrrors  about  the  Jew  pertain  not  <inly'  to  ipiestions  of  race  ami 
nationality,  not  only' to  his  individual,  ilomestic  and  social  cli.ir.icter. 
not  only' to  his  religion,  Init  also  to  Ids  inhen  iit  p«»wer  to  rc'^ist  the 
condemnation  and  o[)position  of  an  evil  enemy  ami  his  iwrsistent  ex 
istence  in  .spite  of  the  destructive  forces  of  a hostile  world.  The  verv 
tact  that  after  .so  many  fruitless  efforts  to  destroy  the  jew  bv  persecu- 
lon  aiu  inquisition,  similar  efforts  are  still  put  forth,  onlv  proves  th.il 
lemvinci  i ity  of  Israel  has  ever  been,  and  is  still  underestim.iteil.  It 
s a tact  that  the  cau.se  of  the  Jew  is  strengthened  in  times  i>f  iiersecu* 
ion,  hen  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  is  felt,  the  I'pprcssed  band 
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together  encourage  one  another,  become  more  faithful  to  their  God, 
firmer  in  their  conviction  and  more  zealous  in  behalf  of  their  reli{:,don’ 
It  has  been  said  that  martyrdom  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  This  is  no 
less  true  of  Judaism.  1 he  very  means  adopted  to  destroy  it  have  only 
plowed  up  the  fallow  land  and  planted  a stron^^cr  faith.  Persecution 
against  any  religion  is  a wanton  error,  a monstrous  blasphemy. 

“ The  very  traducers  and  persecutors  of  the  Jews  arc  the  real  ene- 
mies of  Christianity.  Russia  has  set  Christianity  one  or  two  centuries 
backward.  Anti-Semitic  aj,Mtation  in  (Germany  will  have  a similar  re- 
sult. The  church  is  committin^^  a monumental  blunder  in  connivinjr 
at  this  nineteenth  century  outrage  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  over- 
taken by  her  Nemesis.  The  church  should  in  her  own  interest,  in  the 
name  of  her  own  principles  and  teach in^^s,  rise  up  in  arms  again.st 
unholy  Russia  and  unrighteous  Germany. 

When  persecution  had  tlone  its  work  to  no  avail,  when  inquisition 
failed  to  make  any  impres.sion  on  the  Jew  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
leave  his  brethren,  detraction  and  ostracism  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  weaken  the  hold  of  the  Jew  upon  his  co-religionists.  W'c  have 
already  referred  to  some  forms  of  this  persecution  and  wish  to  add  that 

Jews  were  falsely  charged  with  having  j)oisonouswclls,with  havingspread 

contagious  diseases  and  been  the  cause  of  the  black  death  and  every 
public  calamity.  .Strenuous  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  impair 
their  commercial  relations  with  the  world.  Jews  have  been  condemned 
as  a people  of  usurers,  of  avaricious  money-lender.s,  as  consumers  in 
contradiction  to  producers.  “ In  the  Middle  Ages,”  says  Lady  Mag- 
nus (Outlines  of  Jewish  History),  meant  to  the  popular  mind 

nothing  more  than  money-lemler.  Men  spoke  of  having  their  ‘Jews,’ 
as  wc  .sj)eak  of  having  our  grocers  and  druggists.  Kach  served  a par- 
ticular purpose  and  was  primarily  regarded  in  connection  with  that 
scr\icc.  Ihere.il  re.ison  was  never  recognized  by  popular  judgment, 
and  the  rude  peasant  of  medieval  luirope  firmly  believed  that  the  jew 
amassed  more  money  than  those  about  him,  not  because  he  was  more 
industrious  or  more  frugal,  but  because  he  was  meaner,  trickier,  more 
deceitful  and.  if  necessary,  positively  dishonest.”  Whatever  may  be 
the  reprehensible  practice  of  individuals,  such  an  aspersion  does  not 
yply  to  the  Jewish  chara<  ter.  Jewish  teachings,  both  in  .Scrijiture  and 
iaimud.  being  opposed  to  usury  and  overreaching  of  whatever  kind. 

• 1*/  .slaiuler  to  cl.iss  the  Jcus  as  consumers,  as  distin- 

i^ishcd  from  producers.  The  Jew  is  by  birthright  a tiller  of  the  soil.  Of 
uiis  birthright  he  has  b.  en  robbed  by  rapacious  governments.  Through 
centuries  o per-^ecution,  when  he  was  but  a wandering  sojourner  on 
hccartli  with  no  country  he  could  call  his  own.  no  government  to 

tortoise  that  carries  his  house 
hpmi.'n  ♦-!  • t"  compelled  to  traffic  in  moneys  and  gems  which 

TnHat.  i,  ^ ^ place  as  necessity  demanded. 

atrrtVia'f  ‘‘I  found  in  all  trades  and  professions;  today  he  is 

cih’ypn  artist,  partakes  of  all  the  bounties  of  free 

^od  must  be  counted  among  the  producers  of  the  world. 
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And  whatshrdl  wc  say  of  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  music  and  poetry,  art 

and  science,  which  the  Jews  have  contributed  to  the  intellectual  and 

material  wealth  of  maid<ind!  lo  still  repeat  the  tjld  thrcadljarc 
charj^e  is  worse  than  malicious  slander, it  is  criminal  detraction,  a sub- 
version of  all  fact,  a trav'esty  upon  truth. 

There  is  suflicient  reason  to  believe  that  all  persecution  and 
detraction  of  Jews  rest  on  the  further  fundamental  erroneous  suj)])o.si- 
tion  that  jews  can,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  converted  to  Christianity. 
When  men  think  they  can  de.stroy  the  Jew  and  his  relifrion,  they  forj^cti 
his  indomitable  jiatience,  his  untirinjr  perseverance,  his  almost  stolid 
ob.stinacy.  When  they  endeavor  to  crush  him,  they  overlook  his 
hardened  nature,  steeled  by  trials  and  misfortune.  When  they  c.\i)ect 
to  lure  him  from  his  a.ssociates,  and  wean  him  from  his  relij,non,  they 
lose  sij^dit  of  his  keen  wit,  his  sense  of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous. 
When  they  endeavor  to  i)unish  him  with  ostracism,  they  fail  to  note 
his  cheerful  disposition,  his  hapi)y  home,  and  charming  social  in- 
stincts. When  they  endeavor  to  injure  his  innuence  by  slander  and 
detraction,  they  are  blind  to  his  utter  disref^ard  for  public  favors,  and 
to  his  ability  to  rise  to  any  emergency.  When  they  look  forward  to 

converting  him  by  force  of  persuasion,by  threat  or  bribe,  they  disclose 

their  ignorance  of  his  deepseated  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
religion. 

The  meager  results  achieved  by  mi.ssionaries  and  tracts  have 
proved  how  futile  are  all  efforts  to  convert  the  Jews.  And  even  those 
few  who  have  changed  their  faith  have  done  so,  there  is  ample  rcastm 
to  believe,  only  through  mercenary  motives,  only  because  abject  pov- 
erty forced  them  to  accept  the  bribe  that  was  temptingly  held  out 
toward  them.  I believe  there  are  many  sincere  missiemaries,  and  that, 
perhaps,  anumg  savages  they  accomplish  some  good  as  a cix'ilizing 
leaven,  but  among  the  Jews  their  labors  are  uncalled  for  anil 
misdirected. 

This  whole  modern  system  of  anti-.Semitic  agitation,  and  of 
attempts  to  convert  the  Jews  by  any  means,  reveals  to  us  the  errone- 
ous imi)ression  entertained  by  many,  it  seems,  that  Jews  have  entered 
into  a kind  of  secret  rivalry  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  su|)reTn- 
acy  of  Judaism  and  its  followers.  Nothing  could  be  further  removed 
from  the  truth.  Jews  do  not  aspire  to  supremacy  (perhaj^s  unfortun- 
ately) religiously,  .socially,  or  i)olitically.  They  desire  no  distinction 
as  a part icuhu- .sect,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  wa)rld,  in  dress,  habits, 
manners,  .social  features  or  politics.  Jews  have  renounced  the' title  of 
Vccullu  VcO{)lc,”  ami  regard  such  a .sobri’ciuct  rather  as  a reproach 
than  a comi)limcnt.  They  claim  the  name  of  Jew'  merely  as  a term 
denoting  their  i)articular  faith  and  practice.  In  religion  odily  are  Jews 
different  from  others,  and  they  claim  the  right  as  free  men  to  worship 
their  (l()d  in  i)eace,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  and  not 
another’s  conscience. 

rhe  Jew  is  tolerant  by  natuie,  tolerant  by  virtue  of  hi.s  religious 
teaching.  He  believes  in  allowing  every  man,  what  he  claims  for  him- 
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self,  the  right  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  and  make  his  own  peace 
with  God.  lie  has  only  one  important  request  to  make  of  Christian 
teachers  and  jjrcachcrs,  namely,  that  they  desist  from  teaching  their 
school  children  and  congregations  the  prevailing  error  that  the  Jews 
have  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Hecausc  of  this  great  error  the 
believing  world  looks  upon  the  Jew  through  an  imperfect  medium, 
one  that  enlarges  faults  and  minimizes  virtues.  It  is  this  error  which 
has  caused  so  much  prejudice,  bitter  hatred  and  unjust  persecution. 
If  it  were  once  corrected  the  way  would  be  opened  for  the  correction 
of  many  other  errors.  Now  is  the  great  opportunity  of  the  age  for 
rectifying  it.  Let  the  truth  be  told  to  the  world  by  the  a.sscmblcd 
parliament  of  religions,  that  not  the  Jews  but  the  “ Romans  have  cru- 
cified the  great  Nazarean  teacher.” 


An  Error  tho 
(’aiise  of  Mucli 
Projiidice. 


Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D,  (Rector  Catholic  University),  Washington,  D.  C. 


yhe  Incarnation  jdea  in  j-^istory  and  in 

Jesus  Qhrist. 

Paper  by  RT.  REV.  JOHN  J.  KEANE,  D.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


1 1 K subject  assifjnctl  to  me  is  so  vast  that  an 
hour  would  not  suffice  to  do  it  justice.  l ienee, 
in  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  I can  only  point 
out  certain  lines  of  tliou^lit,  trusting,  however, 
that  their  truth  will  be  .so  manifest  and  their 
significance  so  evident  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  lead  may  be  clearly  recognized  as 
a demonstrated  fact. 

Cicero  has  truly  said  that  there  never  was 
a race  of  atheists.  Cesare  Halbo  has  noted 
with  etpial  truth  that  there  never  has  been  a 
race  of  deists.  Individual  atheists  and  indi- 
vidual ileists  there  have  always  been,  but  they 
have  always  been  recognized  as  abnormal 
beings.  Humanity  listens  to  them,  weighs 
their  utterances  in  the  scales  of  reason,  smiles  sadly  at  their  vagaries, 
and  holds  fast  the  two-fold  conviction  that  there  is  a Supreme  Being, 
the  Author  of  all  else  that  is;  and  that  man  is  not  left  to  the  mercy  of 
if'norance  or  of  guess  work  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  his  being,  but 
has  knowledge  of  it  from  the  great  JAithcr. 

I his  sublime  conception  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  revelation  is  not  a spontaneous  generation  from  the  brain  of 
man.  lyndal  and  I'a  .teur  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  spon- 
taneous generation  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic.  Just  as  little  is  Existence  of 
there,  or  could  there  l>c,  a spontaneous  generation  of  the  idea  of  the  BeveiaUon. 
Infinite  from  the  brain  of  the  finite.  The  fact,  in  each  case,  is  tbe 
result  of  a touch  from  above.  All  humanity  points  back  to  a golden 
age,  when  man  was  taught  of  the  Divine  by  the  Divine,  that  in  that 
knowledge  he  might  know  why  he  himself  e.xisted,  and  how  his  life 
was  to  be  shaped. 

Curiosly,  strangely,  sadly  as  that  ])rimitivc  teaching  of  man  by 
nis  Creator  has  been  transformed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  the  vicissi- 
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tudcs  of  distant  wanderings,  of  varying  fortunes  and  of  changing  cul- 
ture, still  the  comparative  study  of  ancient  religions  sliows  that  in 
them  all  there  lias  existed  one  central,  pivotal  concept,  dressed,  indeed, 
in  various  garbs  of  myth  and  legend  and  philosophy,  yet  ever  recog- 
nizably the  same— the  concept  of  the  fallen  race  of  man  ami  of  a future 
restorer,  deliverer,  redeemer,  who,  being  human,  should  yet  be  different 
from  and  above  the  merely  human. 

Again  we  ask,  whence  this  concept?  And  again  the  sifting  of 
serious  and  honest  criticism  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  a .si)ontaneous 
generation  of  the  human  brain,  that  it  is  not  the  outgr«i\\th  of  man’s 
contemplation  of  nature  around  him  and  of  the  .sun  and  .stars  above 
him,  although,  once  having  the  concept,  he  coub!  easily  find  in  all 
nature  symbols  ami  analogies  of  it.  It  is  part,  and  the  centr.il  part, of 
the  ancient  memory  of  the  hum.in  r.ti  i-,  telling  manuh.it  he  is  and 
why  he  is  such,  and  how  he  is  to  attain  to  something  better  as  his 
heart  yearns  to  do. 

Glancing  now,  in  the  light  of  the  hi-.tory  of  rciigiuii'-,  at  that 
stream  of  tradition  as  it  comes  d(»u  n the  ages,  ^^c  see  it  divide  into  two 
clearly  distinct  branches — one  shaping  tlu*ught,  orshajicil  by  thought, 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Asia;  the  other  in  the  westt  rn  half.  Ami  these 
two  separate  streams  receive  their  ilistinctivc  i hara<  ter  fr*'m  the  idea 
prevalent  in  the  cast  and  west  of  Asia  c<MHcrmng  the  nature  of  man, 
and,  consequently,  concerning  his  relatnui  t«)  (md. 

In  the  west  of  Asia,  the  .Semitic  branch  «*f  the  human  family,  to 
gethcr  with  its  Aryan  neighlnrrs  of  l’er>ia,  cnn>ulered  man  as  a sub- 
stantial individuality,  ])roduccd  by  the  Infinite  Heing.  and  produced 
as  a distinct  entity,  distinct  from  his  Infinite  .Author  in  his  own  finite 
personality,  and  through  the  immortality  <»f  the  soul. 

Eastern  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  heUl  that  man  ha<l  not  a substan- 
tial individuality,  but  only  a j)henomcnal  individuality.  1 lu  re  is,  they 
said,  only' one  substance  — tlic  Infinite;  all  things  arc  but  jiheiiomena, 
emanations  of  the  Infinite.  “Hehold,”  say  the  Eawsi»f  Nlanon,  “how 
the  sparks  leaf)  from  the  flame  and  fall  b.ick  into  it;  so  all  things  ema- 
nate from  brahma  and  again  lose  thcniseUes  in  him.”  '•Behold,” says 
Buddhism,  “how  the  dewdrop  lies  on  the  lotu.s  leaf,  a tiny  particle  of 
the  stream,  lifted  from  it  by  c\aj)oration  and  .slipping  off  the  lotus 
leaf  to  lose  itself  in  the  stream  ag.iin,”  Thus  they  di-tinguished 
between  being  ami  existence, between  |)<.-r>i*.ting  substance,  the  Infinite 
and  the  evanescent  phenomena  eman.iting  from  it  fora  while. 

h rom  these  oj)posite  conceots  of  m.ui  .spr.ing  opposite  concc|)t< 
of  the  nature  of  gootl  ami  evil.  In  w<*stern  .Asm,  gimd  was  the  con- 
formity of  the  finite  will  with  the  will  of  the  Infimtt*,  which  is  wisdom 
and  love;  evil  was  the  deviation  of  the  finil<’  will  frrmi  the  eternal 
norma  of  w isilom  and  love.  Hence  individu.d  ncunmtability  and 
guilt,  a.s  long  as  the  ilcviation  lasted;  hence  the  cure  of  e\il  when  the 
finite  will  is  brought  back  into  conformity  with  the  Infinite;  hence  the 
lappincss  of  virtue  and  the  bliss  of  imniort.ality'  ami  the  value  of 
existence.  Eastern  Asia,  per  contra,  considered  cxi-.tcnce  .is  simply  and 
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solely  evil,  in  the  sole  tinci  <ill-perv'ti(ling'  evil,  jind  the  only 
good  was  dclivcnince  from  existence,  the  extinction  of  all  individuality 
in  the  oblivion  of  the  I nrinite.  Although  existence  was  conceived  as 
the  work  of  the  Infinite-  nay,  as  an  emanation  coming  forth  from  the 
Infinite— yet  it  was  considered  simply  a curse,  and  all  human  duty  had 
this  for  its  meanin^^  and  its  purpose,  to  break  loose  from  the  fetters  of 
existence  aiul  to  help  others  with  ourselves  to  reach  non-existence. 

Hence  agnain,  in  western  Asia,  the  future  redeemer  was  conceived 
as  one  masterful  individuality,  human,  indeed,  type  and  head  of  the 
race,  but  also  pervaded  by  the  divinity  in  ways  and  de^^rees  more  or 
less  obscurely  conceived  and  used  by  the  divinity  to  break  the  chains 
of  moral  evil  and  ^milt  nay,  often,  they  suj)jK>sed,  of  jdiysical  and 
national  evils  as  well— and  to  brinj,^  man  back  to  haj)[)incss,  to  holi- 
ness, to  God.  Thus,  va^mely  or  more  clearly,  they  held  the  idea  of  an 
incarnation  of  the  Deity  for  man’s  gt)od;  and  ll,s  incarnation  was  nat- 
urally looked  forward  to  as  the  crowninj^  blessing  and  glory  of 
humanity. 

In  eastern  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  as  man  and  all  things  were  re- 
garded as  phenomen.il  emanations  of  the  Infinite,  it  folTowed  that 
every  man  was  an  incarnation.  And  hence  this  plienomcnal  existence 
was  considereil  a curse,  which  metemjisychosis  dragged  out  pitifully. 
.And  if  there  was  room  for  tlie  mition  of  a reileemer.  he  was  to  be  one 
recognizing  more  clearly  than  others  wliat  a curse  existence  is,  strug- 
gling more  resolutely  th.in  otliers  to  get  out  of  it,  ami  exhorting  and 
guiding  others  t«»  escape  from  it  w ith  him. 

\\  e pause  to  estimate  these  two  sv'stems.  \\  c easily  recognize 
that  their  fuiul.amental  difference  is  a diffi'rence  of  philosophy.  The 
touchstone  of  philosophy  is  human  reasem,  and  we  h.avc  a right  to 
apply  it  to  all  forms  (jf  philosoph)’.  With  no  irreverence,  therefore, 
but  in  all  reverence  am!  tenderness  of  religious  sj'mjiathy,  we  ajiply 
to  the  philosophies  underlying  those  two  systems,  the  touchstone  of 
reason. 


We  ask  eastern  Asi.i.  How  can  the  phenomena  of  the  Infinite 
Being  he  finite?  for  phenomen.a  are  not  entities  in  themselves,  but 
phases  of  being.  We  ha\e  only  to  look  calmly  in  order  to  see  here  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  an  incompatibility  in  ideas,  an  impossibility. 

’ ngnin,  1 low  can  the  emanations  of  the  Infinite  Being  be 

e\il?  l*or  the  Infinite  Being  must  be  essentially  gootL  Zoroaster 
declared  that  .Miriman,  the  c\  il  one,  had  had  a beginning  and  would 
ha\c  an  end,  ami  was,  therefore,  not  eternal  nor  infinite.  And  if  there 
IS  ut  one  subst.uiee,  then  the  emanatit>ns.  the  phenomena  of  the  Infi- 

k ***!^ '^*^*'  ^ ^ ‘**'**^*^G'  how*  can  they  be  evil?  How  can  His  incarna- 
tion be  the  one  great  curse  tt)  get  free  from? 

Again  we  ask,  1 low  can  this  human  indivitluality  of  ours,  so  strong, 
so  persistent  in  itself-consciousness  and  self-assertion,  be  a phenome- 
wJthout  a substance?  ( )r,  if  it  has  as  its  substance  the  Infinite 
cing  Hmiself,  then  how  can  it  be,  as  it  too  often  is,  so  ignorant  and 
erring,  so  weak  and  changeful,  so  lying,  so  dishonest,  so  mean,  so  vile? 


Diffprenoe 

Phil<j8ophy. 
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No  Answer 
that  Keason 
Can  Accept. 


For,  let  us  remember,  that  acts  arc  jiredicatcd  not  of  plunomcna,  but 
of  substance,  of  bei^^^ 

Once  more  we  ask.  If  human  existence  is  l)ut  a curse,  and  if  the 
only  blessing  is  to  restrain,  to  resist,  to  thwart  and  get  nd  of  all  that 
constitutes  it,  then  what  a mockery  ami  a lie  is  that  aNpiration  after 

human  progress,  which  spurs  n<»ble  men  to  their  nol)Icst  achievements! 

To  these  questions  pantheism,  cmanationism,  has  m>  ansuer  that 
reason  can  accept.  It  can  never  constitute  a philosophy,  because  its 
bases  are  contradictions.  Shall  we  .say  that  a thing  may  !>e  false  in 
philosophy  and  yet  true  in  religion?  That  was  .said  once  f.y  an 
inventor  of  paradoxes;  but  reason  rejiudiates  it  as  afisurd,  and  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  well  saiil  that  religum  mu^t  be  **our  reason- 
able service.”  Human  life,  incarnation,  redemption,  mu^t  mean  M*nie- 
tliing  different  from  this.  I*'or  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  the 
tradition  of  the  cast,  the  spirit  of  profound  self-annihilation  in  the 
presence  of  the  Infinite  and  of  ascetic  self-immolation  as  hi  the  things 
of  sense,  we  not  only  may  but  ought  to  entertain  the  tenderest  syni- 
pathy,  nay,  the  sincerest  reverence.  Who  that  has  IiMiked  into  it  but 
has  felt  the  fascination  of  its  m\'stic  gloom?  Hut  religion  means  more 
than  this;  it  is  meant  not  for  man's  heart  alone,  but  fi»r  his  intellect 
also.  It  must  have  for  its  biundation  a betl  nick  of  solul  jdulostiphy. 
Turn  we  then  and  apply  the  touchstone  to  the  tradition  of  the  west. 

Here  it  needs  no  lengthy  philosophic  reflection  to  recogni/c  how 
true  it  is  that  what  is  not  self-existent,  what  has  a l»cginnmg  must  be 
finite,  and  that  the  finite  must  be  substantially  ilistim  t from  the  Infi- 
nite. W’e  recognize  that  no  multiplication  of  finite  individualtirs  can 
detract  from  the  Infinite,  nor  could  their  addition  a«!d  to  tin-  Infinite; 
for  infinitude  resides  not  in  niulti]>llcation  of  things,  but  in  the  ImmiiuI- 
less  essence  of  Being,  in  whose  simjde  ami  all-pervading  immensity 
the  multitude  of  finite  things  have  their  existence  gladly  and  grate- 
fully. “What  have  you  that  you  have  not  reeeivetl?  i\ml  if  you  lia\c 
received  it,  why  should  you  glory  as  if  you  harl  not  received  it?”  This 
is  the  keynote  not  only  of  their  humble  depemlence,  but  al?-**  id  their 
gladsome  thankfulness. 

We  recognize  that  man's  substantial  indiviilualit)',  his  spiritual 
immortality,  his  individual  power  of  w ill  and  c<»nse<juenl  im>ral  fes|>on- 
sibility,  are  great  truths  linked  together  in  manifest  logic,  great  facts 
standing  together  immovably. 

W e see  that  natural  ills  arc  the  logical  result  of  the  limitatuuis  of 
the  finite,  and  that  moral  evil  is  the  result  of  the  ile\  i.itum  id  hum.inity 

from  the  norma  of  the  Infinite,  in  which  truth  ami  rectitude  essentially 
reside. 

We  see  that  the  end  and  purjiosc  an«l  tlestiny,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
gm,  of  the  finite  must  be  in  the  Infinite;  not  in  the  extinction  of  the 
finite  individuality — else  why  should  it  receive  existence  at  all  but  in 
its  perfection  and  beatitude.  And  therefore  we  see  that  man's  upward 
aspiration  for  the  better  ami  the  best  is  no  illusion,  but  a reasonable 
instinct  for  the  right  guidance  of  his  life. 
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MI  this  we  find  explicitly  stated  or  plainly  implied  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  tlic  west.  Here  we  liavc  a pldlosophy  concerning  God  and 

concerning  man,  u hich  Jiia)  v\ell  seive  as  the  rational  basis  of  religion. 
What,  then,  has  this  tradition  to  tell  us  concerning  the  incarnation  and 

the  reciemi)tion  ? 

From  the  beginning  wo  sec  every  fmger  pointing  toward  “the 
expected  of  the  nations, the  desired  of  the  everlasting  hills.”  One  after 
another  the  patriardis,  the  pioneer  fatliers  of  the  race,  remind  their 
descendants  of  the  promise  given  in  the  beginning.  Revered  as  they 
were,  c'.ch  of  them  .says:  “1  am  not  the  expected  one;  look  forward 
and  strive  to  be  worthy  to  receive  I lim." 

Among  all  those  great  leaders  Moses  stands  forth  in  special  grand- 
eur and  majesty.  Rut  in  his  sublime  humility  and  truthfulness  .Mo.ses 
also  exclaims:  “1  am  not  the  Messiah;  1 am  only  Ilis  type  and  figure 
and  precursor.  'Fhe  Lord  hath  used  me  todeliv'er  If  is  people  from  the 
land  of  bondage,  Inil  hath  not  permitted  me  to  enter  the  promised 
land  because  1 trespas.scd  against  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of 
Israel  at  the  waters  of  contradiction;  I am  but  a figure  of  the  sinle.ss 
One  who  is  to  deliver  m.inkind  from  the  bondage  of  evil  and  lead 
them  inti)  the  jiromised  land  of  their  eternal  inheritance.  Look  for- 
ward and  prepare  for  Him.” 

One  after  another  the  prophets,  the  glorious  sages  of  Israel,  ari.se, 
and  each,  like  Moses,  points  lot  wanl  to  Him  that  is  to  come.  And 
each  brings  out  in  dearer  light  who  and  what  He  is  to  be,  the  nature 
of  the  incarnation.  “Behold,  a virgin  shall  conceive  and  shall  bring 
fortha.sonnnd  I le  shall  be  called  lOnmanuel.”  ThatisGod  with  us.  “A 
little  child  is  born  to  us,  .and  a .son  is  given  to  us,  and  the  principality 
is  on  Ilis  shoulder,  and  I le  .shall  be  called  the  Wonderful,  the  Coun- 
selor, the  Mighty  Goil,  the  Father  of  the  world  to  come,  the  Prince  of 
Peace.” 

Outsirle  of  the  land  of  Israel  the  nation.s  of  the  (icntiles  were  stirred 
with  similar  declarations  and  exjieetancies.  .Soon  after  the  time  of 
Moses  Zoroaster  gives  to  Persia  the  [ircaliction  of  a future  Saviour  and 
judge  of  the  world. 

(jreece  hc.y.-  the  olden  promise  that  Prometheus  shall  yet  be  de- 
Incrcd  from  his  chains  re-echoed  in  the  prayer  of  dear  old  .Socrates 
that  one  would  come  from  he.ivcn  to  teach  His  people  the  truth  and 
"^^e  them  from  the  scn>u.ili.sm  to  uhich  they  clung  so  obstinately. 

' ^*^*'*^*’  that  had  preceded  her,  hearsthe 

'I  > Is  chanting  of  the  Hivine  ( )ne  that  was  tt>  be  given  to  the  world  by 
the  wonderful  virgin  mother,  anti  feels  the  thrill  of  that  universal  ex- 
jx-xtancy  concerning  whici)  Tacitus  testifies  that  all  were  then  looking 
for  a great  leader  w lio  w astt)  arise  in  Jutlea  and  to  rule  the  world. 

.And  the  expectation  tjf  the  worlil  was  not  to  be  frustrated.  At 
1 “*f*-‘bdil  by  Daniel  long  ages  before,  of  the  tribe  of 

bW’ ^ David,  in  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  with 

■ Vi,  ^*1^^  t^f  jdl  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  the  Messiah  appears. 

<■’  o.d,  says  the  messenger  of  the  Most  High  to  the  Virgin  of  Naz- 
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areth,  “thou  shall  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  shall  briiiK  forth  zson 
and  thou  shall  cal!  his  name  Jcmis.  He  shall  be  ^rcal  ami  shall  bj 
called  the  Son  of  the  Most  lli^di;  and  the  Lord  (i.ui  shall  ^ivc  unto 
Him  the  throne  of  David,  11  is  father,  and  He  .shall  reij;n  in  ihc  house 
of  Jacob  forever,  ami  of  llis  kin^j<lom  tlierc  shall  l>c  mi  end.’*  "How 
shall  this  be  done,  because  I know  not  man?”  “ The  I loly  (ihost  .sluii 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  .Most  llij^h  >.10111  ovcrshad..w 
thee;  and,  therefore,  also  the  1 loly  One  that  .shall  lie  born  of  thee  >hall 
be  called  the  Son  of  (iod.”  “HehoUI  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord*  ben 
done  to  me  accordinjj  to  thy'  word.  ’ 

And  what  then?  “In  the  bej^inninij  was  the  \Vor«l.  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  tio<l.  And  the  Word  w.i^  made  fl«-sh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  anti  of  Hi“  fullness  wo  al! 
have  received.”  .Ami  concerning  Him  all  .sul»->e<juenl  ages  uore  l.- 
chant  the  canticle  iif  faith:  “1  believe  in  one  God,  th«  Father  .Almighty. 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  ami  in  one  l.oni  1«  us  t hri-l,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  Gevi,  b«>rn  of  the  l•'alhcr  before  all  .iges;  God  of 
Light  of  Light,  true  Ciod  of  true  (Lid,  licgottc  n,  not  maile.ron*ul»staB. 
tial  with  the  Father,  through  whom  ail  things  w«  ie  made  win-  for  n 
men  and  for  our  sahation,  carnedown  from  heaven .ind  wa--  incarnated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  w as  inailc  man  ” 

Hut,  again,  to  this  tremendou.'^  dcclar.ttion,  which  involve*  not  only 
a religion  hut  a philosophy  also,  we  may,  .ind  we  should,  apply  the 
touchstone  of  reason  and  ask,  “Is  tins  jiossdde  or  ii*  it  im(ios»ible 
things  that  arc  liere  told  us?  hiir  we  never  c.in  Ik*  ex|iected  lobcliorc 
the  impossible.  Let  u<  analyze  the  i<h  .is  comprised  in  it  Can  (/ud 
and  man  thus  become  om  ?” 

Now,  first,  reason  testifies  as  to  man  th.il  in  him  two  distinct  and. 
as  it  w’ould  seem,  opposite  substances  arc  bi  ought  into  unity,  namely, 
spirit  and  matter,  the  one  not  confounded  with  the  other  yet  both 
linked  in  one,  thus  completing  the  unity  and  h.irmony'  of  created  things. 
Next  reason  asks.  Can  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  man  and  (iod,  be 
thus  united  in  order  that  the  unity  and  the  harmony'  may  embrace  all? 

Reason  sees  that  the  finite  could  ru't  thus  mount  to  the  Infinite 
any  more  than  matter  of  itself  could  mount  to  .spirit.  Hut  could  n<>t 
the  Infinite  .stoop  to  the  finite  and  lift  it  to  His  iNisorn  ami  unite  it  with 
Himself, \vith  no  confounding  of  the  finite  with  the  Infinite  imr  of  the 
Infinite  with  the  finite,  yet  .so  that  they  .sh.dl  be  linkid  in  one?  Here 
reason  can  discern  no  contradiction  of  i«le.is,  nothing  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Infinite,  Hut  could  the  1 iifimtc  .st<i<ip  to  this?  Kcav.n 
sees  that  to  do  so  vvould  cost  the  Infinite  nothing,  .since  He  is  ever  Hi* 
unchanging  Self;  it  .sees,  moreover,  that  sinee  cre.ition  is  the  oflxpring 
not  of  His  need  hut  of  His  bounty,  of  Ills  love,  it  would  lie  m'H 
worthy  of  infinite  love  to  thus  perfect  the  cre.itivc  ai  t,  to  thus  lift  up 
the  creature  and  bring  all  things  into  unitv  ami  liarmony.  Tlwn  mu>t 

shmdd  be^s  ^ possible,  but  it  is  most  fitting,  that  it 

Moreover,  we  sec  that  it  is  this  very  thing  that  all  humanity  has 
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been  cravin^:^  for,  whether  intelligently  or  not.  This  very  thing  all  re- 
ligions have  been  looking  forward  to,  or  have  been  groping  for  in  the 
(lark.  Turn  we  then  to  Himself  and  ask:  “Art  Thou  He  who  is  to  TheExpectod 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?"  I o that  (juestion  He  Tiiiist  answer,  of theNationti. 
for  the  world  needs  and  must  have  the  truth.  Meek  and  humble  of 
heart  though  I le  be,  the  world  has  a right  to  know  whether  He  be  in- 
deed “the  I’bxpccted  of  the  Nations,  the  Immanuel,  Lord  with  us." 

Therefore  does  He  answer  clearly  and  unmistakably: 

"Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  should  sec  My  day.  He  saw  it  and 
was  glad.” 

"Art  Thou,  then,  older  than  Abraham?" 

" Before  Abraham  was  I am.” 

"Who  art  Thou,  then?” 

" I am  the  beginning,  who  also  speak  to  you.” 

"Whosoever  sect h .Me  secth  the  Imther;  I and  the  Father  are 
one." 

"No  one  cometh  to  the  I'ather  but  by  Me.” 

" I am  the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life." 

"1  am  the  light  of  the  world;  Ijc  that  followeth  Me  walketh  not 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.” 

" I am  the  vine;  you  arc  the  branches.  Abide  in  Me.  and  I in  you. 

As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  unless  it  abide  in  the  vine,  so 
neither  can  you  unless  you  abide  in  .Me,  for  without  Me  you  can  do 
nothing.” 

He  asks  Ilis  disciples  to  declare  who  He  is.  Simon  replies: 

"Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 

He  answers:  “ Blessed  art  thou,  .Simon,  son  of  Jona,  because  flesh 
and  blood  have  not  revealed  this  to  thee,  but  .My  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.” 


Thomas  falls  on  his  knees  before  Him,  exclaiming,  “My  Lord  and 
myfiod!"  He  answers,  “Because  thou  hast  .seen  Me,  Thomas,  thou 
hast  believed;  ble.ssed  arc  they  that  have  not  seen  and  have  vet 
believed." 

His  enemies  threaten  to  .stone  Him,  “because,”  they  said,  “being 
man.  He  maketh  Himself  God.”  They  demand  that  for  this  rea.son 
lie  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  high  priest  exclaims,  “I  adjure  Thee 
by  the  living  (»od,  that  Thou  tell  us  if  I hou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  (jod.  He  answers,  “ Thou  hast  said  it,  I am;  and  one  day 
you  shall  see  Me  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.” 

In  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  He  is  condemned  to  death.  He 

declares  that  it  is  for  the  world’s  redemption;  "I  lay  down  My  life  for 

y one  taketh  My  life  from  Me,  but  I lay  down  My  life, 

and  1 have  power  to  lay  down  ,My  life,  and  I hav’c  power  to  take  it  up 
again.  ' t t 

As  proof  of  all  He  said,  He  foretold  His  resurrection  from  death 

j ^ glorious  evidence  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 

pledge  His  church  has  ever  since  been  chanting  the  Easter  anthem 
throughout  the  world. 


Proof  of  All 
He  Said. 
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Testimony 

Concerninn 

Himself. 


To  that  church  He  {^ivcs  a commission  of  spiritual  authority  ex- 
tending to  all  ages,  to  all  nations,  to  every  creature;  a commission 
that  would  be  madness  in  any  mouth  save  that  t)l  (jt)d  Incarnate. 

This  is  the  testimony  concerning  1 1 imself  given  to  an  inquiring 
and  needy  world  by  Him  whom  no  one  will  tlarc  accuse  of  lying  or 
imposture,  and  the  loving  adoration  of  the  ages  jiroclaims  that  His 
testimony  is  true. 

In  Him  are  fulfilled  all  the  figures  and  predictions  of  .Moses  and 
the  prophets;  all  the  expectation  and  yearning  of  Israel.  In  Him  is 
the  fullness  of  grace  and  of  truth  toward  which  the  sages  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, with  sad  or  with  eager  longing,  stretched  forth  their  hands.  In 
each  of  them  there  was  much  that  was  true  and  good;  in  Him  was  all 
they  had,  and  all  the  rest  that  they  longed  for;  in  Him  alone  is  the 
fullness,  and  to  allot  them  and  all  of  their  iliscijiles  we  say:  “Come 
to  the  fullness.” 

Kdwin  Arnold,  who  in  his  “Light  of  Asia"  has  pictured  in  all  the 
colors  of  poesy  the  sage  of  the  far  east,  has  in  his  later  "Light  of  the 
W orld”  brought  that  wisdom  of  the  east  in  ailoration  to  the  feet  <»{ 
Jesus  Christ.  May  his  words  be  a prophecy. 

O,  Father,  grant  that  the  words  of  Thy  .Son  may  l>c  verified,  that 
all,  through  Him,  may  at  last  be  made  one  in  Thee. 


Tombs  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  Jerusalem 
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is  related  tliat  sonic  (ireck-s  once  came  to 
Jerusalem  and,  to  a fisherman  of  Hethsaida, 
they  said:  ".^ir,  we  would  sec  Jesus.”  Hellas 
came  to  Israel,  the  natittn  td  culture  approach- 
ed the  peojilc  of  revelation,  and  the  patrons, 
it,  indeed,  we  may  not  say  the  worshiiK-rs,  of 
the  Heautiful  asketl  t<»  look  into  the  fate  of 
Him  v.h.o  "hath  no  form  imr  comeliness,'’ 
whose  "visage  was  so  marrctl  unlike  to  a man 
and  llis  f(»rm  unlike  to  the  son-:  of  men”  A 
few  years  later  a Tarsus  Jew,  a mcsseiitjer  el 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  standin}»  in  the  court  of  th. 
.Areopagites,  saitl  to  the  men  td  .\then:.  who 
asked  concerning  "the  new  doctrine;"  "W’lioin 
igntjrantly  worship  Him  tleclare  I unto  you." 
d the  «|uestion  of  the  (Ireeks  lias  p.issei! 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  the  story  of  the  "man  of  r;orrows"  has 
been  carric'd  around  the  world,  until  now,  in  this  |.jatherii»jj  together 
of  all  religions,  it  is  put  forth  as  .a  <piestion  <d  humanity. 

lo  attempt  to  e.xplain  from  the  Christian  standpoint  the  cominj; 
and  the  nature  of  that  Person,  the  influenre  of  whose  life  has  been 
so  creative  of  spiritual  hope  and  purpose,  is  a resjKiiisihility,  the 
weightiness  of  which  is  felt  in  proportion  as  it  is  believed  that  to  as 
many  as  leceive  1 lim,  to  them  ^ives  1 le  the  pow  er  tt»  become  chiUlren  of 
u word  matle  tlesh,  and  that  the  t'lt>ry  which  nicii 

ehold  m Him  is  in  very  truth,  "the  j;lor\'  as  td  the  only  bevotten  of 
the  bather  ’ z »» 


Christianity,  in  its  broadest  as  well  ,is  its  deepest  sense,  means  the 
presence  of  God  in  humanity.  It  is  the  revelation  of  G<m1  in  Ills 
a ^penin^  up  of  a straight,  sure  way  to  that  (lOil;  ami  a new 
tidal  How  of  divine  life  to  all  the  .sons  of  men.  The  hope  of  this  has, 
in  some  measure,  been  in  cverj'  a^e  ami  in  every  relij^ion,  stirrinj*  them 
wi  1 e.xpectation.  Kvil  mij^ht  be  stronj^;  but  a day  wouhl  come  when 
tne  seed  ot  a woman  would  bruise  the  serpent's  heail,  even  thouvh  it 
i the  Conqueror  s heel.  (n)tl  in  His  world  to  champion 
n re  eem  it.  This  is  what  the  religions  of  the  aj^es  have,  in  .sonic 
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form  and  with  various  deforces  of  certainty,  looked  for.  This  is  wliat 
sane  itself  into  the  son^^s  and  prophesies  of  Israel. 

^ ‘‘And  the  j^lory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed;  and  all  Hesli  shall  see 
it  together:  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spcjken  it.” 

“Behold,  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  come  in  strength,  and  His  arm 
shall  rule  for  Him.  llehold.  His  reward  is  with  Him  and  His  work 
before  Him.  He  shall  feed  His  Hock  like  a shepherd.  He  shall 
(jather  the  lambs  with  His  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom,  and 
shall  ^^ently  lead  those  that  are  with  young.” 

Christianity  is  in  the  W(»rhl  t<j  utter  her  belief  that  I le  who  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Hood  Shei)herd  realizes  these  expectaticjus  and  fulfills 
these  promises,  and  that  in  the  Word  made  tlesh  the  glory  of  Jehovah 
has  been  revealed  and  all  flesh  may  see  it  together.  I*' veil  in  child- 
hood  He  bears  the  name  I'.mmanuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  “Goil 
with  us.”  He  e.xplains  His  work  and  His  presence  by  declaring  that 
it  is  the  coming  of  the  kingdom— m)t  of  law,  nor  of  earthly  govern- 
ment, nor  of  ecclesiasticism  —but  of  Hod. 

His  purpose,  to  manifest  anil  bring  forth  the  love  anil  the  wisdom 
of  God;  His  miracles,  simply  the  attestations  of  the  div'ine  imma- 
mnce;  His  suiirenie  end,  the  culmination  of  all  1 lis  labors;  1 Hs  suffer- 
ings, His  victories,  to  become  the  open  and  glorified  medium  of 
divine  life  to  the  world.  It  is  not  another  Moses,  nor  another  Klias, 
but  God  in  the  world  God  with  us — this,  the  supreme  announcement 
of  Christianity,  as.scrting  his  immanence,  revealing  (hul  and  man  as 
intended  for  each  other  and  rousing  in  man  slumbering  wants  and 
capacities  to  realize  the  new’  vision  of  manhi»od  that  daw  ns  upon  him 
from  this  luminous  figure. 

Christianity  afhrms  as  a fundamental  fact  of  the  God  it  worships 
that  He  is  a (i<td  who  does  not  hide  or  withhold  1 limself,  but  who  is 
ever  going  forth  to  man  in  the  effort  to  reveal  1 1 imself,  and  to  be  known 
and  felt  accortling  to  the  tlegrec  of  man’s  capacity  and  need.  This 
self-manifestation  or  "forthgoing  of  all  that  is  known  or  knowable  of 
the  divine  perfections"  is  the  Logos,  or  Woril;  and  it  is  the  very  center 
of  Christian  revelation.  This  won!  is  (iod,  not  witlulrawn  in  dreary 
solitude,  but  coming  into  intelligible  and  personal  manifestation.  I’Tom 
the  beginning — for  so  we  may  now  read  the  ‘‘Golden  I’roem”  of  .St. 
John’s  Gospel,  with  its  wonderful  spintiial  liistory  of  the  Logos  from 
the  beginning  (iod  has  this  desire  to  go  forth  to  something  outside  of 
Himself  and  be  known  by  it,  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word.” 
Hence  the  creation.  “.All  things  were  made  by  Him.”  Hence,  too, 
out  of  this  divine  desire  to  reveal  and  accommodate  I limself  to  man. 
His  presence  in  various  forms  of  religion.  “He  was  in  the  world.” 
Kven  in  man’s  sin  and  spiritual  blindness  the  eternal  Logos  seeks  to 
bring  itself  to  his  consciousness. 

"The  Light  .shineth  in  the  darkness.”  Hut  graduall)'  through  the 
ages,  through  man’s  sinfulnes.s,  his  spiritual  perceptions  become  dim 
and  he  sees,  as  in  a state  of  opcn-eyeil  blindness,  only  the  forms  through 
which  the  divine  mind  has  sought  to  manifest  Himself.  “He  was  in 
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the  world  and  the  world  knew  Him  not.”  What  more  can  he  done? 
Type,  symbol,  religious  ceremonials,  scriptures- all  have  been  em- 
ployed. Has  not  man  slipped  beyond  the  reach  of  the  divine  endeav- 
ors? But  the  Christian  history  of  the  Loj^os  moves  on  to  its  supreme 
announcement:  “And  the  Word  was  made  tlesh  and  dwelt  amon^'  us 
and  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  fjlory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  tiuth.”  Not  some  angel  come  troiu  heaven 
to  deliver  some  further  message;  not  another  prophet  sprung  from  our 
bewildered  race  to  chide,  to  warn  or  to  extort,  but  the  Logos,  which 
in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and  which  was  (lod;  the  Jehovah  of  the 
old  prophecies,  whose  glory,  it  had  been  promised,  would  be  revealed 
that  all  tlesh  might  see  it  together. 

And  so  in  the  Christian  view  of  it  the  story  of  the  Logos  com- 
pletes itself  in  the  story  of  the  manger.  And  so,  too.  the  incarnation, 
instead  of  being  exceptional,  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  the  Lo^'os 
has,  from  the  beginning,  been  doing.  God,  as  the  Word,  has  ever  been 
coming  to  man  in  a form  accommodated  t(»  his  nee<l,  keeping  step 
with  his  steps  until,  in  the  completeness  of  this  desire  to  bring  Him- 
self to  man  w here  he  is.  He  appears  to  the  natural  .senses  and  in  a form 
suitable  to  our  natural  life. 

In  the  Christian  conception  of  (lod,  as  one  who  seeks  to  reveal 
himself  to  man,  it  simply  is  inevitable  that  the  Word  shouhl  manifcit 
Himself  on  the  very  lowest  plane  of  man’s  life,  if  at  any  time  it  would 
be  true  to  say  of  his  spiritual  comlition;  “ I his  people’s  heart  is  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  are  tlull  of  hearing  and  their  eyes  they  have 
closed.”  It  is  not  extraordinary  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a hard  or  an 
unnatural  thing  for  (iod  to  do,  I le  has  always  been  appro.iching  man. 
always  adapting  His  revelations  to  human  comlitions  and  needs.  It 
is  this  constant  accommodation  and  manifest.iti<m  that  h is  kept  man’- 
power  of  spiritual  thought  alive.  The  hi-t<»ry  of  religion-,  together 
with  their  remains,  is  a proof  of  it.  The  testimony  of  the  histone 
faiths  presented  in  this  parliament  has  confirmed  it  as  the  most  self- 
evident  thing  of  the  divine  nature  in  His  dealings  w ith  the  children  of 
men,  and  the  incarnation  of  its  natural  and  coniplete-t  outc«»mc. 

And  when  we  begin  toifollow  the  life  of  11  ini  whose  footprints,  in 
the  light  of  Christian  history  and  exjierience,  are  still  looked  upon  a- 
the  very  footprints  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  (Tisiiel  story  is  a st<»ry 
of  toil,  of  suffering,  of  storm  and  tempest;  a story  <»f  sacriAce,  of  love 
so  pure  and  holy' that  even  now'  it  has  the  power  to  touch,  to  thrill,  to 
re-create  man’s  selfish  nature.  There  is  an  undoubted  .u  tualitv  in  the 
human  side  of  this  life,  but  just  as  surely’  there  is  a certain  ilivinc 
something  forever  speaking  through  those  human  tones  and  reaching 
out  through  those  kindly'  hands.  'I'he  character  of  the  Logos  is  never 
lost,  sacrificed  or  lowered.  It  is  always  this^divine  something  trying 
to  manifest  itself,  trying  to  make  itself  understood,  trying  ti»  redeem 
man  from  his  slavery  to  evil  and  draw'^  to  itself  his  spiritual  attach- 
ment. 

Here,  plain  to  human  sight,  is  part  of  that  age-long  effort  of  the 
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Word  to  reveal  itself  to  man  only  now  through  a nature  formed  and 
born  for  the  purpose.  We  are  reminded  of  it  when  we  hear  Him  say: 
“Before  Abraham  was,  1 am.”  We  arc  assured  t)f  it  when  He  declares 
that  lie  came  forth  from  the  Father.  And  we  know  that  lie  has  tri- 
umphed when,  at  the  last,  we  hear  His  i)romise,  “Lo,  I am  with  you 
ahvavs.”  It  is  the  Logos  sjjcaking.  The  divine  purpose  has  been  ful- 
'filled.  The  Word  has  come  forth  on  this  ])lane  of  human  life,  mani- 
fested Himself  and  establishe<l  a relationship  with  man  nearer  and 
dearer  than  ever  before.  He  has  made  Himself  available  and  indi.s- 
peiisable  to  every  need  or  effort.  “Without  Me,  y'^e  can  do  nothing.” 
In  His  divine  humanity  He  has  established  a ])erfect  medium  whereby 
we  may  have  free  anti  immediate  access  to  (iod’s  I'atherly  help.  “I 
am  the  Door  of  the  sheep.”  “1  am  the  Way.  the  Truth  anti  the  Life.” 

In  this  thought  t)f  the  divine  character  of  the  .Son  of  Man,  the 
earlv  Christians  found  strength  and  comft)rt.  For  a time  they  did  not 
attempt  to  define  this  faith,  theohigically.  It  was  a simple,  direct, 
earnest  faith  in  the  goodness  anti  redeeming  j)t>wer  t>f  the  (jt>d-.Man, 
whose  perfect  nature  hatl  inspiretl  them  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  His 
heavenly  reign.  They' felt  that  the  risen  Lortl  was  near  them;  that 
He  was  the  Saviour  so  long  promisetl;  the  worltl’s  hojie,  “in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  tlie  (it>tlhead  botlily.”  Hut  today  man 
claims  his  right  to  enter  understandingly  intt)  the  mysteries  of  faith, 
and  reason  asks,  Ht)W  coultl  (it>tl  t)r  the  tlivine  Logtjs  be  matlc  flesli? 

Vet,  in  seeking  for  an  answer  tt)  such  an  intjuiry',  we  are  at  the 
same  time  .seeking  to  know  of  the  origin  of  human  life.  The  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  rel.ited  in  the  ( lospels,  is,  declares  the 
reason,  a strange  fact.  .So,  too,  is  the  concejition  and  birth  of  every 
human  being.  Neither  can  be  exjilained  liy' any  principle  of  natural- 
ism, which  regards  the  external  as  first  and  the  internal  as  second 
and  of  comparative  unimportance.  Neither  can  be  understood  unless 
it  be  recognized  that  sjiiritual  forces  ami  substances  are  related  to  nat- 
ural forces  and  substances  as  cause  and  effect;  and  that  they,  the  for- 
mer, are  jirior  and  the  active  formative  agents,  playn'iig  upon  and 
received  hy  the  latter. 

We  do  not  articulate  words  and  then  try'  to  pack  them  with  ideas 
and  intentions.  Tlie  process  is  the  reverse.  I'h'rst,  the  intention,  then 
that  intention  coming  forth  as  a thought,  anti  then  the  thought  incar- 
nating itself  by'  nieans.of  articul.itctl  .stjiimis  or  written  characters. 

Hy  this  .same  law  man  is  primarily',  essentially',  a spiritual  being. 
In  the  very'  form  of  his  crcatitni  that  which  essentially  is  the  man,  and 
which  in  time  loves,  thinks,  makes  plans  and  efforts  for  useful  life,  is 
spiritual.  In  his  conception,  then,  the  human  seed  must  not  only  be 
acted  upon  but  be  tlerived  from  invi.sible,  spiritual  substances,  which 
arc  clothed  w ith  natural  substances  for  the  sake  of  conveyance.  That 
which  is  slowly'  developed  into  a human  being  or  soul  must  be  a living 
organism  composed  of  spiritual  substances.  Gradually'  tliat  primitiv'e 
form  becomes  enveloped  and  protected  within  successive  clothings, 
while  the  mother,  from  the  substances  of  the  natural  world,  silently 
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weaves  the  swathing^s  ami  coverinj^s  whicli  arc  to  serve  as  a natural  or 
physical  boclv  and  make  possible  its  entrance  into  this  outer  court  of 
life. 

We  do  not  concede,  then,  that  there  is  anytlun^j  impossible  or  con- 
trary to  order  in  the  declaration  of  the  (iospel,  but  “that  which  is 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  .Spirit.”  It  is  still  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral lawof  the  conception  and  birth  of  all  human  being's.  The  primitive 
form  or  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  is  sjiiritual.  JUit  in  this  instance 
it  is  not  derived  from  a human  father,  but  is  especially  formed  or 
molded  by  the  divine  creative  s|)irit.  formed  as  with  us  (if  spiritual 
substances;  formed  with  a perfection  and  with  infinite  possibilities  of 
development  unknown  to  us;  formed,  too.  for  the  special  purpose  of 
being  the  perfect  instrument  or  medium  upon  and  through  which  the 
divine  might  act  as  its  very  soul. 

because  that  jirimitive  form  is  divinely  molded  or  begotten,  in- 
stead of  being  derived  from  a finite  paternity,  it  is  uni<|ue.  It  is  divine 
in  first  principles.  In  the  outer  clothings  of  the  natural  mind  and  m 
the  succe.ssivc  wrapjiings  furnished  by  the  woman  nature,  it  shares  our 
weakness.  Hut  primarily,  essentially,  it  is  born  with  the  capacity  of 
becoming  divine  through  the  removal  of  whatever  is  imperfect  or 
limiting,  and  through  complete  union  with  the  Divine  which  formed  it 
for  Himself. 

Very  like  our  humanities  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  growth  of  the 
natural  body  and  natural  mind  would  be  this  humanity  of  the  .Son  of 
Man.  The  same  tenderness  and  hcliilessness  «*f  its  infantile  iKxly;  the 
possibility  of  weariness,  hunger,  thirst,  pain;  the  same  exposure,  too, 
in  the  lower  planes  of  the  mind,  to  the  assaults  of  evil  resulting  in 
eternal  struggle,  temptation  and  anguish  of  spirit.  And  yet  there  is 
always  an  unlikencss,  a difference,  in  that  the  very  primitive,  deter, 
mining  forms  and  j^ossibilities  of  that  humanity  are  divinely  begotten. 

And  so  we  think  of  this  humanity  of  jesus  Chri'^t  as  so  formed  and 
born  as  to  be  able  to  serve  as  a perfect  instrument  whereby  the  eterna' 
Logos  might  come  and  dwell  among  us;  might  so  express  and  poui 
forth  His  love;  might  sc^  accommodate  and  reveal  His  truth;  might 
in  a word,  so  set  Himself  on  all  the  planes  of  angelic  and  human  exist- 
ence as  to  be  forever  after  immediately  present  in  them,  and  so 
become  literally,  actually  God-with-us. 

Gradually  this  was  done.  Gradually  the  Divine  Life  of  love  and 
wisdom  came  into  the  several  pl.ines  which,  by  incarnation,  existed  in 
this  humanity,  removing  from  them  whatever  was  limiting  or  imper- 
fect, substituting  what  was  divine,  filling  them,  glorifying  them,  and 
in  the  end  making  them  a very  jiart  of  1 limself. 

1 his  brings  into  harmony  tlie  two  elements  which  we  arc  apt  tc 
look  upon  and  keep  distinct,  the  human  and  the  divine.  I’or  11c 
Himself  tells  us  of  a process,  a distinct  change  which  His  humanity 
underwent,  and  w hich  is  the  key  to  1 1 is  real  nature.  “The  I loly  Spirit," 
says  the  record,  “was  not  yet  given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet 
glorified.”  Some  divine  operation  was  going  on  w ithin  that  humanity 
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which  was  not  fully  accomplished.  But  on  the  eve  of  His  crucifixion 
he  exclaimed:  “Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  ^dorified  and  (iod  is  glorified 
in  Him.”  H is  this  process  of  putting  off  what  was  finite  and  infirm  in 
the  human  and  the  substitution  of  the  divine  from  within,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  a divine  humanity.  So  long  as  that  is  going  on  the 
human  as  the  .Son  feels  a separation  from  the  divine  as  the  Father 
ancLspeaks  of  it  and  turns  to  it  as  though  it  were  another  jierson.  But 
when  the  glorification  is  accomplished,  when  the  divine  has  entirely 
filled  the  human  and  they  act  “reciprocally  and  unanimously  as  soul 
and  body,”  then  the  declaration  is:  “I  arul  the  h'ather  are  one.”  Di- 
vine in  origin,  human  in  birth,  divinely  human  through  glorification. 
As  to  His  soul,  or  immortal  being,  the  I'ather;  as  to  llis  human,  the 
Son:  as  to  the  life  and  saving  power  that  go  forth  from  I lis  glorified 
nature,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  .story  of  the  divine  life  in  its  descent  to  man,  this  coming  or 
incarnation  of  the  Logn>s  through  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
sweet  and  serious  privilege  of  Christianity  to  carry  into  the  world.  I 
try  to  state  it;  I try  from  a new  theological  standpoint  to  show  reasons 
for  its  rational  acceptance. 

But  I know  that  liowever  true  ami  necessary  explanations  may  be, 
the  fact  itself  transcends  them  all.  No  one  in  this  free  assembly  is 
required  or  expected  to  hide  his  denominationalism.  And  yet  I love 
to  stand  with  my  fellow  Christians  and  unite  with  them  in  that  simj)lest, 
most  comjirehcnsive  creed  that  was  ever  uttered,  Cred<i  D<jmino. 
Denominationalism,  dogmatism,  asitle!  Aside,  too,  all  prejudices  and 
practices.  What  is  the  simplest,  the  fundamental  itlea  of  the  being  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Brother  men,  are  we  not  ready  to  unite  in  say’ing  it  is, 
and  saying  it  to  the  whole  round  world?  The  la)rd  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  life  or  the  love  of  ('lod,  manifesting  itself  to  man,  going  out  into 
the  world,  awakening  the  capacity'  which  is  in  every'  man  for  spiritual, 
yes,  for  divine  life.  Is  not  that  the  very'  heart  of  the  (iospel,  or  rather, 
is  not  that  the  (losj)el?  And  is  it  not  eijually' true  that  up  to  this  hour 
there  is  no  fact  so  real,  no  fact  so  powerful,  no  fact  that  is  working 
such  spiritual  wonders  as  the  fact,  the  influence,  the  being  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

We  are  sitting  here  as  the  first  great  parliament  of  the  religions  of 
the  world.  We  rightly'  believe,  ue  bohlly'  sa\',  that  from  this  time  on 
the  I'athcrhood  of  (lod  and  the  brotlierhootl  of  man  mu>t  mean  more 
to  us  than  ever  before,  and  none  can  be  so  timid  but  would  dare  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  in  this  liall  tlte  death-knell  of  bigotry  has 
sounded.  Yet  it  were  a sacrilege  to  suppose  that  the  large  tolerance 
which  has  been  shown  here  ami  wliich  lias  secured  for  the  representa- 
tives of  every'  faith  such  a hospitable  reception  is  the  evolution  of  mere 
good  nature.  It  is  the  .Spirit  of  Him  whose  utterance  of  those  simple 
words,  which  have  been  inscribed  as  the  te.xt  of  the  Colvimbian  Liberty 
Bell,  arc  already  ringing  in  “The  Christ  that  is  to  be.”  “A  new  com- 
mandment I give  unto  y’ou.  That  ye  love  one  another.” 

And  the  same  lips  also  said:  “Other  sheep  1 have  which  arc  not  of 
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this  fold;  them  also  I must  brinp,  and  they  shall  hear  My'  voice;  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.”  because  of  such  words  we 
listen  with  a new  eagerness  to  all  that  men  have  to  tell  of  their  faiths; 
and  there  is  no  declaration  of  truth,  however  old.  from  whatever  source* 
by  whomsoever  spoken,  but  has  called  out  the  lieartiest  tokens  of 
approval,  if  only'  it  strikes  down  to  what  we  feel  to  be  the  eternal 
verities  underlying  our  existence.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  these 
declarations  often  bear  a striking  similarity' to  .some  of  the  teachings 
of  Christianity,  when,  in  reality,  the  marvel  is,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  so  all-embracing  arul  universal. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Christ  not  simplv  taught  the  truth. 
He  so  embodied  it,  so  lived  it,  that  He  is  the  truth.  And  Chris- 
tianity'is  not  afraid  to  .say' that  the  religion  which  bears  His  name  is 
grounded  not  upon  truth— the  abstract — nor  a philosophy',  nor  an  cede- 
siasticism,  nor  a ritual,  but  upon  a person;  .a  person  so  true,  .so  perfect 
in  holiness,  that  we  believe,  nay,  we  feel,  that  He  embodie.s  the  very 
life  and  spirit  of  God.  Ami  with  this  manifestation  has  come  a new 
conception  of  God  as  one  who  is  willing  to  go  any'  length  in  or<lcr  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  And  it  is  thi.s  truth,  Go»I  seeking 
man,  man  serving  God;  God  entering  into  our  ex})criences  of  joy  or  of 
pain,  God  fairly  urging  upon  us  His  help  ami  forgiveness.  This  is  the 
Christian’s  message  to  all  the  children  of  men.  It  is  not  simply  what 
Christianity  has  done,  it  is  not  simply  what  Christianity  h.iH  taught; 
it  is  what  Christ  is,  that  is  enduring  and  vital.  Often  it  has  been  said 
that  the  wise  men  from  the  east  came  to  His  craillc.  May  there  be  even 
greater  cause  for  thankfulness  in  remembering  that  wise  men  from  the 
west  started  from  His  cross 
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Paper  by  PROF.  MAX  MULLER,  of  Oxford  University. 


H.\T  I liavc  aimed  at  in  my  Gifford 
1^‘ctnres  on  Natural  Keli^don  is  to 
sliow  tliat  all  rcli^^ions  arc  natural,  and 
^•ou  will  see  from  my  last  volume  on 
Theosophy  or  Tsycholo^ical  Relijrion 
that  what  1 lu)[)c  for  is  not  simj)ly  a 
reform,  hut  a complete  revival  of  re- 
ligion. more  parlicularlv  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Vou  will  hardly  have 
time  to  read  the  whole  of  my  volume 
heforc  the  oiu-nin^  of  your  religious 
congress  at  Cliicago,  but  you  can  easily 
see  the  drift  of  it.  1 had  often  asked 
myself  the  (|uestion  how  independent 
thinkers  and  honest  men,  like  St.  Clem- 
ent ami  Origen,  came  to  embrace 
Christianity  and  to  elaborate  the  first 
Christian  theology.  There  was  nothing 
them  to  accejit  (.’hristianity  or  to  cling 
to  it  if  they  Inul  found  it  in  any  way  irreconcila- 
ble with  their  philosophical  convictions.  They  were  philosojihcrs  first, 
Christians  afterward.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
joining  and  remaining  in  this  new  sect  of  Christians.  \Vc  may  safely 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they  found  their  own  philosophical  convic- 
tions, the  final  outcome  of  the  long  preceding  development  of  phil- 
osophical thought  in  Greece,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  religious 
and  moral  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  conceived  by  themselves. 

Now,  what  was  the  highest  result  of  (ircek  philosophy  as  it 
^ned  Alexandria,  whether  in  its  stoic  or  Nco-lMatonic  garb?  It  was 
e ineradicable  conviction  that  there  is  reason  or  logos  in  the  world 
en  asked  whence  that  reason,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  science  in  the 
P cDomcnal  world,  they  said:  '*  Troni  the  cause  of  all  things  which  is 
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beyond  all  names  and  comprehension,  except  so  far  as  it  is  manifcslcij 
or  revealed  in  the  phenomenal  world." 

What  we  call  the  different  tyi)es.  or  ideas,  or  logoi  in  the  world 
are  the  logoi  or  thoughts  or  wills  of  that  being  whom  human  languaj^c 
has  called  God.  These  thoughts,  which  embrace  everything  that  is, 
existed  at  first  as  thoughts,  as  a thought-world,  before  by  will  and 
force  they  could  become  what  we  see  them  to  be,  the  types  or  species 
realized  in  the  visible  world.  So  far,  aU  is  clear  and  incontrovertible, 
and  a sharp  line  is  drawn  between  this  philos<jphy  and  others,  likewise 
powerfully  represented  in  the  previous  history  of  (ireek  i)hilosopliy, 
which  denied  the  existence  of  that  eternal  reason,  denied  that  the  world 
was  thought  and  willed,  as  even  the  Klamaths,  a tribe  of  red  Indian\ 
professed,  and  ascribed  the  world,  as  we  .see  it  as  men  of  science,  to 
purely  mechanical  causes,  to  what  we  now  call  uncreate  |)rotoj>lasm, 
assuming  various  casual  forms  by  means  of  n.itural  selection,  influence 
of  environment,  survival  of  the  fittest,  ami  all  the  rest 

The  critical  step  which  some  of  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria 
tip.*  took,  while  others  refused  to  take  it,  was  t(j  recognize  the  perfect  real- 

ization of  the  divine  thought  or  logos  of  manhood  in  ( hrist,  as  in  the 
true  sense  the  Son  of  (lod;  not  in  the  vulgar  mythological  sense,  but  in 
the  deep  metaphysical  meaning  which  had  long  been  possessed  in  the 
Greek  philosophy.  Those  who  declineil  to  t.ike  that  stej>.  such  a-* 
Celsus  and  his  friends,  did  so  either  bec.iuse  they  <lenied  the  jmjssi- 
bility  of  any  divine  thought  ever  becoming  fully  re.ilized  in  the  flesh 
or  in  the  phenomenal  worhl,  (jr  because  they  e«)uld  not  bring  them- 
selves to  recognize  that  realization  in  Jesus  of  N.i/.irelh,  ('Icinent's 
conviction  that  the  jdienomenal  was  a reali/ati»)n  of  the  divine  reason 
was  based  on  purely  philosophical  ground,  w hile  his  convii  ti(»n  that 
the  ideal  or  the  divine  concejjtion  of  manhood  had  iK-en  fully  realized 
in  Christ  and  in  Christ  only. dying  on  the  cross  for  the  truth  as  revealed 
to  Him  and  by  llirn.couhl  have  been  b.ise»l  on  historical  grounds  only 
Kverything  else  followed.  Christian  morality  was  really'  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  morality  of  the  stoic  seh')ol  of  j)hilos»ijihy. 
though  it  gave  to  it  a new  life  and  a higher  purp«)sc.  but  the  wiiole 
world  assumed  a new  aspect.  It  was  seen  to  be  supporteil  and  per- 
vaded b)'’  reason  or  logos;  it  was  throughout  teleidogical,  thought  and 
willed  by'  a rational  power,  fhe  same  tlivine  presence  h.id  now  l>ecn 
perceived  for  the  first  time  in  all  its  fullness  and  p»Tfet  tion  in  the  one 
Son  of  (lod,  the  pattern  r)l  the  whole  race  cd  men.  hem  eforth  to  Ik 
called  “the  sons  of  God." 

Ihiswasthe  groundwork  of  the  earliest  Christian  theology,  as 
presupposed  by'  the  author  of  the  fourth  (lospel,  .iml  likewise  by  many 
passages  in  the  sy'iioptical  (jospels,  though  fully'  elaborateil  lor  the 
first  time  by'  such  men  as  .St  Clement  ami  < )rigen.  If  we  want  to  be 
true  and  honest  Christians,  we  must  go  back  to  th(*se  e.irliest  ante- 
nicene  authorities,  the  true  fathers  of  the  church.  I luis  only'  c.m  v'c 
use  the  words;  “In  the  beginning  was  the  W'ortI,  ami  the  \\’or»i  became 
flesh,  ’ not  as  thoughtless  repeaters,  but  as  honest  thinkers  and  Ik- 
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lievers.  In  the  first  sentence,  “In  the  beginninpf  was  the  Word,”  requires 
thought  and  thought  only;  the  second,  “and  the  Logos  became  flesh,” 
requires  faith — faith  such  as  those  who  know  Jesus  had  in  Jesus,  and 
which  we  may  accept,  unless  we  have  any  reasons  for  doubting  their 
testimony. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this;  it  is  only  the  earliest  Christian 
theology  restated,  restored  and  revised.  It  gives  us  at  the  same  time 
a truer  conception  of  the  history  of  the  whole  world,  showing  that 
there  was  a i)urpose  in  the  ancient  religions  and  philosophies  of  the 
world,  and  that  Christianity  was  really  from  the  beginning  a synthesis 
of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  past,  as  they  had  been  slowly  elaborated  by 
the  two  principal  representatives  of  the  human  race,  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic. 

On  this  ancient  foundation,  which  was  strangely  neglected,  if  not 
purposely  rejected,  at  tlie  time  of  the  Reformation,  a true  revival  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  a reunion  of  all  its  d'vi-ions  may  become 
possible,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  your  Congress  of  the  Religions  of 
the  World  might  do  excellent  work  for  the  resuscitation  of  pure  and 
primitive  ante-Nicene  Christianity. 


Qhrist  the  §avior  of  the  World. 

Paper  by  REV.  B,  FAY  MILLS,  of  Pawtuxet,  RboUe  lalaoU 


No  Excase 
for  Sin. 


K are  all  agreed  that,  in  its  present  con 
ditiun,  this  is  not  an  ideal  world.  We 
all  believe  that  it  is  not  what  it  is 
meant  to  be;  we  all  hoj)c  that  it  is  not 
what  it  is  to  become. 

The  doctrine  of  Christianity  cen- 
ters not  in  a theory  of  morals  nor  a 
creetl,  but  in  a person.  Christ  is  the 
revelatii)n  of  what  God  is  and  of  what 
man  must  become.  He  revealed  the 
character  of  (iod  as  love  suffering  fur 
the  sins  of  man.  He  showed  the  tri- 
umphant possibility  of  life  among  the 
harde.st  human  comlitions,  when  lived 
in  fellowship  with  God.  He  taught 
one  great  object  lesson  of  trial  and 
triumph  that  there  could  lie  no  excuse 
for  sin  and  that  there  would  be  no  escape  from 
righteousness.  His  one  great  mission  and  mes- 
sage was  that  God  had  “sent  His  .Son  into  the 
vvorld  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him 
might  be  saved.” 

He  was  Himself  the  rcv’clation  of  all  history  and  mystcr)*  and 
prophecy  concerning  God  and  man,  the  origin  and  tlcslinyof  the  race. 
His  whole  conception  of  Himself  was  summed  up  in  these  words: 

Christ,  the  Sav'ior  of  the  World,”  and  wc  get  the  full  thought  of  His 
revelation  by  emphasizing  the  latter  part  of  this  supreme  title  and 
realizing  that  He  came  not  to  save  selcctcil  individuals  nor  any  chosen 
race,  but  to  save  the  world — that  His  mi.ssion  was  to  save  humanity  in 
all  its  1 elationships,  to  save  individuals,  indeed,  but  also  to  save  .society 
and  the  nations. 


If  Christianity  is  not  fitted  and  destined  to  be  the  universal  life  of 
rnan,  it  is  fit  for  "nothing  but  to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  troilden  under 
the  feet  of  men.  Christ  stands  or  falls  in  connection  with  His  claim 
to  be  the  Savior  of  the  entire  world. 
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Whenever  in  the  tc.'ichinpjs  of  Christianity  there  has  been  a limita- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  for  the  saving  of  this 
world  from  out  its  present  conditions  of  I)onda^e  and  sin  into  the 
jrlorious  liberty  of  redemption,  there  has  come  a deadly  paralysis  of 
Hissjiirit  and  of  the  j)roj^ress  of  llis  kin{:jdom. 

There  is  a very  real  sense  in  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  Christ 
to  conic  into  the  world  in  order  that  individuals  mi^ht  become  ac- 
quainted with  (lod, 

“The  true  light,  that  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  wassliining  in  darkness  for  all  the  ages  before  the  shepherds 
heard  the  angel  song,  and  “as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
11c  the  jiower  to  become  the  sons  of  (iod.”  And  then  the  “V\T)rd  be- 
came rtesh  and  dwelt  among  ns,  and  we  beheld  1 1 is  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  of  the  I'ather;  full  of  grace  and  truth.” 

The  Scriptures  of  the  ( )ld  Testament  and  the  annals  of  all  nations 
teach  us  that  “there  never  was  a time  when  a penitent  and  consecrated 
soul  might  not  walk  with  (lod.”  ImiocIi  “walked  with  Clod,”  “and  be- 
fore his  translation  he  had  his  testimony  that  he  pleased  God.”  Abra- 
ham was  called  the  “friend  of  God.”  Moses  was  called  “the  man  of 
God."  .Socrates  was,  in  his  light,  a true  prophet  of  the  Most  High  and 
a forerunner  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Hut  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  save  the  world  itself.  As  a recent 
writer  has  well  .said,  it  is  a deadly  mistake  to  suppose  that  “Christ  sim- 
ply came  to  rescue  as  tnany  as  possible  out  of  the  wrecked  and  sink- 
ing worhl." 

He  came  to  give  the  church  a “commission  that  includes  the  sav- 
ing of  the  wreck  itself,  the  ejuestion  of  its  confusion  and  struggle,  the 
relief  of  its  wretchedness,  a deliverance  from  its  destruction.”  This 
certainly  was  his  own  conception  of  his  mission  upon  earth. 

The  first  annunciation  by  his  immediate  forerunner,  when  he  stood 
in  his  presence,  was:  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.”  1 Ic  said  of  1 limself,  “h'or  the  bread  of  God  is 
He  which  cometh  down  from  heaven  atid  giveth  life  unto  the  world.” 
‘‘1  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever;  and  the  bread  that  I will  give  him 
is  My  flesh,  w hich  1 will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  He  said  to 
His  followers:  “In  tlie  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good 
cheer;  1 have  overcome  the  w«»rld.” 

The  mission  of  Jesus  (Tirist  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  may'  be 
e.x|)rcsse(i,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  in  four  conceptions. 

hirst.  He  has  a new  and  complete  revelation  of  Ciod’s  eternal 
suffering  foi  the  redenijition  of  humanity'.  He  showed  that  God  was 
pure  and  un.selfish,  and  meek  and  forgiving,  and  that  He  had  always 
been  suffering  for  the  sins  of  men.  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself.”  He  revealed  the  meaning  of  forgiveness 
and  of  deliverance  from  sin. 

A popular  writer  has  suggested  to  us  the  vast  distinction  between 
indifference  to  sin  and  its  forgiveness,  which  may  well  be  illustrated 
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by  the  experience  of  an  individual  in  forpfivinp  injury  apainst  himself. 
Resentment  against  sin  is  a far  liighcr  experience  than  that  of  indiffer- 
cnee  to  it,  but  there  is  something  far  better  than  either,  and  that  is  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  the  transgressor  at  its  very  worst  and  then  to 
let  resentment  be  destroyed  and  a self-sacrificing  love  fill  the  place 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  resentment. 

It  would  be  better  for  God  to  hate  sin  than  to  tolerate  it;  it  would 
have  been  better  to  punish  the  most  trivial  sin  of  the  most  thoughtless 
sinner  with  all  the  excruciating  tortures  of  the  most  terrible  unenaing 
hell  conceived  by  the  imagination  of  man;  but,  it  was  infinitely  better 
to  take  up  into  His  own  pure  heart  the  blackest  and  deadliest  sin 
of  the  lowest  sinner,  who  should  be  willing  to  forsake  it  and  return  to 
God,  and  there  let  it  be  forever  blotted  out;  to  bind  it  uj)on  the  bleed- 
ing Lamb  of  God  and  let  Him  bear  it  away,  as  far  as  the  cast  is  from 
the  west,  into  God’s  eternal  forgetfulness  of  love, 

A tender-spirited  follower  of  Jesus  Christ  saitl  to  me  not  long  ago 
that  it  had  taken  him  twelve  years  to  forgive  an  injury  that  had  l>ccn 
committed  against  him;  and  God’s  forgiveness  of  sin  means  something 
infinitely  in  contrast  to  His  being  able  to  look  at  it  with  indifference, 
and  something  even  infinitely  beyond  the  mere  destruction  of  its  grasp 
on  man  and  his  deliverance  from  its  penalty  and  power.  It  meant 
the  realizing  of  it  in  God’s  own  soul  in  all  its  foul  hideou-ness  and 
deadly  strength,  and  the  consuming  it  in  the  fires  of  hi%  infinite  love 
“He  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.” 

It  has  been  costing  God  to  forgive  sin  all  that  it  had  co-  t man  to 
bear  it  and  more.  This  had  to  be  in  (lod’s  thought  Irefore  He  made 
the  world.  In  the  words  of  a moilcrn  prophet,  **  fin*  err*  . of  Chri:t 
indicates  the  cost  and  is  the  pledge  (T  God's  eternal  friendship  for 
man.”  Jesus  Christ  came  to  show  w hat  God  was.  1 le  was  in  no  : cnsc 
a shield  for  us  from  the  wrath  of  (hjil.  but  “w  as  the  effulgence  of  (if»d'% 
glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance.”  He  said  to  one  of  Hi‘ 
disciples,  “He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  I'ather."  The  heart  of 
His  teaching  was  “that  God  S(j  loved  the  world  that  He  g.a'.e  His  only 
begotten  Son,”  He  taught,  not  that  He  hatl  ctJine  to  reconcile  (iod 
unto  the  w orld,  but  that  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
Himself.”  He  .said  of  His  Father.  “I  delight  do  Thy  will.  (>  God. 
Thy  law  is  w ritten  on  My  heart.”  I le  said  in  1 1 is  prayer  to  His  l ather, 
“I  have  declared  1 hy  name  unto  them;  vea,  ami  I will  declare  it.  I 
have  glorified  Ihee  on  the  earth,  I have  finislietl  tlie  wr»rk.” 

I le  came  to  show  us  that  the  world  had  never  l)elongcd  to  the 
powers  of  evil,  but  that,  in  His  original  thought,  Goil  had  deciilcdthal 
a moral  world  should  be  created,  and  th.it  in  this  decision,  which  gave 
to  humanity  the  choice  of  good  and  evil.  He  hail  to  t.ikc  uj>on  Him- 
self infinite  suffering  until  the  world  should  be  brought  back'  t»)  Him. 
The  redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  is  a part  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  for  Christ.  The  cry  upon  the  cross,  “My  God,  My  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?”  was  the  c.xhibitioii  of  what  had  been  in  the 
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heart  of  God  throu^li  the  a^^cs  of  the  world,  and  was  (iod’s  eternal  cry 
of  self-rciuinciation  as  lie  forsook  Himself  in  order  that  I le  might 
forgive  us. 

The  Son  of  God  was  ‘‘the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.”  He  was  “forer)rdained  before  tlie  foundation  of  the  world,  but 
was  manifested  in  these  last  times  for  us.”  Our  hope  of  eternal  life 
was  promised  by  ‘‘Ciod,  that  cannot  lie,  before  the  world  began,”  and 
“God  hath  saved  us  and  called  us  witli  an  lioly  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  II  is  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began.” 

This  is  a pnjtiigal  world,  and  the  I'ather’s  eyes  have  been  looking 
through  the  centuries  until  lie  should  see  it  coming  to  Him  from  the 
far-ofi  country  to  have  its  stripes  healed  with  His  love,  its  weakness 
made  strength  with  His  self-sacrificing  [xjwct,  its  hunger  appeased 
unto  fullness  in  the  baiKpieting  house  of  love,  the  new' robes  placed 
upon  it,  the  dead  made  alive  again  ami  the  lost  forever  found. 

Our  .secoiul  thought,  concerning  the  mission  of  Jesus,  is,  that  His 
life  was  the  e.xpression  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man.  We  are  told 
that  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of  (jod,  and  if  he  had  been  an 
obedient  child,  it  may  have  been  that  he  would  have  grown  uf)  to  be  a 
full  grown  son  of  the  Internal,  but  he  sold  his  birthright  for  a mess  of 
pottage.  The  second  i\dani  was  the  son  of  man,  revealing  to  us  that 
the  perfect  man  <liffers  in  ru)  respect  from  the  perfect  (loci.  He  was 
God.  He  became  man  riot  a man,  but  man.  lie  was  (jod  and  man, 
not  two  jiersons  in  one  existence,  but  revealing  the  identity  of  man 
and  Goil,  when  man  should  have  attained  unto  the  place  that  he  had 
always  occiijiietl  in  the  eternal  thought. 

The  marvelous  counterj)art  of  this  revelation  is,  that  when  (jod 
shall  have  jicrfected  His  thought  concerning  us, that  man  shall  have  to 
become  in  all  things  like  unto  Jesus  Christ.  Maniel  says  that  all 
depends  on  whether  we  consider  the  first  or  second  Adam  the  head  of 
the  human  race.  “I  would  have  you  know,”  says  the  great  apostle  of 
the  (jeritiles,  “that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ.” 

Jesus  .says;  “I  know  whence  I came  and  whither  I go,”  and  He 
thereby  indicates  that  there  is,  in  another's  words,  “no  power  to  come 
forth  out  from  the  beginning  or  the  end,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with 
intimation  of  force  or  fear,  that  can  claim  subjection  from  man  or  as- 
K'rt  dominion  over  him,  or  can  effect  the  subversion  of  the  love  that 
IS  at  the  source  and  center  of  all  things,  or  the  disruption  of  the  unity 
that  is  in  the  will  of  (jod,  that  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  things. 

Christsays:  “I  am  thefir.stand  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing; I arn  He  that  w as,  atul  is,  and  is  to  come.”  The  blood  of  the  world 
was  poisoned  and  needed  an  infusion  of  purity  for  the  correction  of  its 
standards  and  bestowal  of  desire  and  power  to  attain  unto  its  high 
possibility.  This  was  a partial  object  and  result  of  the  mission  of 
Christ.  “He  was  tempteil  in  all  points  like  as  wc  are,  yet  without  sin.” 

He  said  that  His  own  body  was  the  temple  of  God,  and  He  taught  His 
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followers  that  they,  too,  were  to  become  temples  of  the  liviii^r 
which  God  should  meet  with  man. 

He  showed  that  the  tlestiiiy  of  man  was  to  be  one  with  God.  and  that 
infinite  misery  would  be  the  result  of  the  avoitlancc  of  this  Kreat  oiv 
portunity,  and  that  God  would  count  nothing;  “tlear  to  Himself  or  to 
man  that  this  mi^dit  be  accomjdished.’'  “Other  foundation  can  ru)  man 
lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus." 

Under  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  nation;  under  the  scheminjj  and 
frivolity  and  dishone.sty  and  self-will  of  those  who  sit  in  hi{.ih  places  in 
the  earth;  under  the  disregard  of  the  law  of  love  by  the  social,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  organizations  of  the  day;  under  every  disobe- 
dience of  the  domestic  anil  individual  life  is  the  eternal  righteousness 
of  Jesus  Chri.st  striving  for  manifestation  and  “straitened  until  it%  ba|>- 
tism  is  accomplished.” 

The  third  great  thought  in  connection  with  the  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ  is,  that  through  the  completeness  of  His  redemption  there  is  no 
necessity  or  reason  for  any  form  of  sin  in  the  individual. 

“ Now,  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live 
with  Him.  Knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the  deail,  dieth  no 
more,  death  hath  no  dominion  over  him.  h'or  in  that  he  ilicd,  he  died 
unto  sin  once;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  l-ik«*wise. 
reckon  ye  al.so  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sm,  but  alive  unto  (]i>d 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  yc  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 

Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrightcousncis 
unto  sin.  But  yield  yourselves  unto  Ciod,  as  tho.se  that  are  alive  from 
the  dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto 
God. 

P'or  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  ovxt  you;  for  ye  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace." 

A great  preacher  has  told  us  that  ('hrist  is  able  to  .save  “unto  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  time,  to  the 
uttermost  period  of  life,  to  the  uttermost  length  of  depravity,  to  the 
uttermost  depth  of  misery  and  to  the  uttermost  measure  of  perfection.” 

The  Quaker  poet  has  beautifully  written: 

“ Thnniph  all  the  <le|»ths  of  sin  and  loss 
Drops  the  pluininct  of  the  t ross. 

Never  yet  abyss  was  found. 

Deeper  than  the  cros.s  coidd  sound.” 

Paul  says,  “ If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a new  creature.  Old 
things  have  passed  away.  Behold,  all  things  have  become  new." 

It  is  when  the  soul  is  willing  to  say,  “He  was  woundeil  for  in> 
transgressions,”  that  he  is  in  a position  to  realize  that  if  he  willsur 
render  himself  unto  the  cross  of  Jesus  and  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
the  power  of  death  anti  hell  over  him  sh.dl  have  forever  been  broken 
and  he  may  live  a life  of  freedom  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  way  of  salvation  for  the  individual  through  Christ  is  the 
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knowlcclf^e  of  tlic  love  of  Ciod  makiii},^  atonement  for  tlie  sins  of  the 
world;  the  discerning,  the  only  real  i)rincij)le  of  j)o\ver,  in  losing  the 
life  in  order  to  save  it,  and  the  glad  forsaking  of  all  things  to  become 
His  disciple  and  to  “till  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ  for  His  body’s  sake.” 

It  is  here  that  the  teaching  and  the  life  of  Jesus  arc  in  glorious 
unity.  The  cross  is  not  one  thing  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
another.  The  kingdom  which  the  Hrince  of  I’eace  came  to  establish 
on  earth  had  for  its  constitution  those  vital  worils  which  may  be  e.x- 
pressed  by  the  one  word,  love. 

God  was  “not  willing  that  any  should  perish,”  and  the  bitterest 
drop  in  the  dregs  of  the  unrepentant  sinner’s  cuj)  of  woe  will  be  that 
it  is  utterly  needless,  and  worse  than  needless,  because  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  worlil  through  Jesus  Christ. 

but  if  a man  “sin  willfully  after  that  he  hath  received  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  .sacrifice  for  sin;”  and  to- 
day, in  view  of  the  infinite  love  anti  purpose  of  God  anti  the  great 
possibility  and  destiny  of  man,  I do  “beseech  y'ou,  that  you  receive 
not  the  grace  of  (iod  in  vain.” 

The  last  thought  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  worlil  through 
Jesus  Christ  is,  that  the  loving  righteousness  of  Got!  must  be  finally 
triumphant.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a heaven  in  which  man  should 
not  be  a moral  being  anti  free  to  choose  good  or  evil,  as  he  is  upon 
this  earth;  ami  the  joy  of  heaven  will  consist  largely  in  that  glad  fi.xity 
of  will  that  shall  eternally  lose  itself  in  Gotl. 

but  what  a terrible  conception  comes  to  us  of  the  lost  world,  when 
wc  conceive  ourselves,  in  spite  of  all  the  loving  kindness  and  sacrifice 
of  the  eternal  God,  as  still  choosing  tt;  go  on  in  sin,  determining  to 
resist  11  is  love,  conscious  of  it,  anti  yet  without  the  power  to  escai)e  it, 
saying:  “if  I make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there,”  and  yet 
choosing  through  the  ages  anti  ages  to  turn  away  from  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  ami  to  j)ursue  a life  of  inilifference  and  sin. 

“ Thoueh  Clotl  he  potxl  and  free  be  heaven, 

No  force  can  love  compel; 

And  thou>;h  the  son^s  of  sin  for^jiven 
Mi^ht  sound  throujjh  h)west  hell; 

The  sweet  persuasion  of  His  voice 
Respects  thy  sanctity  of  will. 

He  ^iveth  tlay.  rhou  hast  thy  choice 
To  walk  III  darkness  still.” 

Xo  hell  can  extinguish  the  righteousness  of  Gotl,  and  no  flames 
consume  11  is  love,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  His  righteousness, 
and  must  pursue  all  tinrighteousncss  in  every  sinner  with  a “worm  that 
dicth  not  and  a fire  that  is  not  tpicnchetl.”  “It  is  a fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  Gotl.  I'or  our  God  is  a consuming  fire.” 

.And  as  for  our  conception  of  heaven,  when  the  world  shall  obey 
Jesus  Christ  anti  when  all  those  who  have  surrendered  unto  His  heart 
of  love  and  have  been  working  with  Him  throughout  the  eons,  in  the 
establishment  of  righteousness,  shall  be  with  Him  in  the  new  earth,  no 
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Other  heaven  can  be  iniai^inetj.  The  redeemed  earth  shall  he  at  least 
a part  of  heaven,  and  the  city  which  John  saw,  the  new  Jerusalem 
descendinjT  out  of  heaven  from  tiod,  shall  he  estahlishcd. 

“The  tabernacle  of  Ciod  shall  he  with  men  and  He  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  he  His  people;  ami  (iod.  Himself,  shall  he  uith 
them  and  he  their  (iod.  And  He  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from 
their  eyes  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neillier  sorrow  nor  crying;, 
neither  shall  there  he  any  more  pain,  for  the  former  thin^js  are  passed 
away.” 

This  must  he  the  eml  of  the  atonement  of  the  life  and  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  keepiii};  of  His  commamiments,  uhich  are  all 
summed  up  in  the  great  name  of  God,  which  is  Love. 

W ith  shame  I confess  that  all  the  disciples  naming  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  have  not  fully  done  His  will  in  llis  spirit  of  self-satrjficc, 
and,  indeed,  have  sometimes  scarcely  seemed  to  a|)prehend  it.  If  we 
had,  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  we  cv»uld  not  he  gathereil  hereto- 
day  as  a “ Parliament  of  Religions,”  hut  that  we  wouhl  all  he  praising 
God  together  for  His  wonderful  .salvation  in  Jesus  C'hrist  our  Lord, 

W'e  have  already  in  this  Parliament  heen  rebuked  hy  India  and 
Japan  with  the  charge  that  Christians  do  not  jiraclice  tne  te.i<  lungs  ot 
Jesus.  If  China  has  not  heen  heanl  from  in  words  ot  evt  ij  keener  cen- 
sure, it  has  not  been  because  she  has  mU  had  good  caus<*,  .is  she  thmk^ 
of  the  opium  curse  forced  upon  her  hy  the  l.iws  of  (’hnsuan  Lngland 
and  of  tlie  action  of  the  corrupt  legislatures  ami  congrc'^scs  and  prts*- 
idents  who  have  enacted,  or  stood  hy  and  consente*!  to  the  en.iciing 
of  the  unjust,  selfish,  unrcasonahle,  inhuman,  unchristian  and  Uirbaric 
anti-Chinese  laws  of  these  Christian  United  States. 

I might  reply  by  pointing  to  our  hospital  walls  ami  c«illcge  towers 
and  myriad  missionaries  of  mercy,  hut  I forbear.  W'e  have  done  some- 
thing, but  with  shame  and  tears  I say  it  as  kingd«>ms  and  empires  and 
republics,  as  states  and  municipalities,  ami  in  our  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial organizations,  and  even,  in  a large  measure,  as  an  organized 
church,  we  have  not  been  practicing  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  lie  s.ud 
them  and  meant  them,  as  the  earliest  ilisciples  understood  and  prac- 
ticed them,  and  as  we  must  again  submit  to  them  if  we  arc  to  l)c  the 
winners  of  the  world  for  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  no  e.xcuse  to  say  that  with  Christians  the  nation  is  not  the 
church.  That  is  a still  further  confession  of  compar.ative  failure,  for, 
in  so  far  as  the  Christian  church  ami  Christian  stale  are  not  coincident, 
the  church  has  come  short  of  the  commaml  of  the  Ma^'ler:  “Go  ye 
therefore,  and  disciple  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  oh^erve  all  things 
whatsoever  I have  comrnandeil  you.” 

One  of  the  local  paj^ers  said  the  other  day  that  perhaps  the  ru»n- 
(Ihristian  delegates  to  this  Parliament  might  he  convi  rtcil  to  Chris- 
tianity if  they  could  be  taken  about  Chicago  hlimilohled. 

There  have  been,  and  are  toilay,  in  every’  Christian  community 
w'hite-souled  saints  of  God,  who  arc  following  “ the  Lamb  whitherso- 
ever He  goeth”  and  bearing  His  cross  after  Him;  but  let  us  be  willing 
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to  say  plainly,  although  with  shame,  that  while  we  have  in  the  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  tlie  complete  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  individuals  and 
nations,  wc  have  lacked  the  j)ower  of  concjuest  because  organized 
Christianity  has  been  saying,  “Lord,  Lord,"  to  her  Master  and,  as 
re[;ards  ])olitics  and  society  and  property  and  industry,  has  not  been 
doing  the  things  that  He  said- 

benjamin  I'ranklin  said  that  a generation  of  followers  of  Jesus, 
who  practiced  II is  teachings,  would  change  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  it  is  true.  When  evil  shall  go  forth  with  its*deadly  poison  ready 
for  dissemination,  and  find  Christians  who  are  meek  and  merciful  and 
poor  in  spirit  and  j)ure  in  heart,  and  who  count  it  all  joy'  to  be  perse- 
cuted for  righteousness’  sake;  when  it  shall  dart  its  venomed  tongue 
at  men  and  women  who  “resist  not  evil,”  who  “give  to  him  that  ask- 
cth”and  from  the  liorrower  do  not  turn  away;  who  “being  struck 
upon  one  check  turn  the  other  also;’’  who  love  their  enemies,  bless 
those  that  curse  them,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  them  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  them  and  persecute  them;  who  forgive  their 
debtors  because  (lod  has  forgiven  them;  then  shall  the  old  serpent 
find  no  blood  that  shall  be  responsive  to  his  {)oisonous  touch,  and  shall 
sting  himsejf  unto  the  death,  even  as  he  did  under  that  other  cross 
which  he  looked  upon  as  the  token  of  the  impotence  of  righteousness, 
but  which  was  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  and 
the  prophecy'  of  the  triumph  of  eternal  love 

And  this  I will  say:  That  our  brethren  from  across  the  sea  have 
said  all  wc  need  ask  them  to  say',  when,  instead  of  attacking  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus,  they'  show  that  wc  fail  only'  because  wc  may'  have 
said,  “Lord,  Lord,’*  and  not  done  the  things  that  He  said.  And  this 
also  I s.ay;  That  the  only'  hope  of  Asia,  as  of  America  and  of  Africa, 
asof  Europe,  is  in  the  Icjve  of  (lod  and  the  establishment  of  Ilis  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  peace  which  must  be  set  up  on  earth  and  which 
shall  have  no  end. 

This,  my'  brothers,  is  all  that  must,  is  all  that  can  endure;  it  is  the 
teaching  of  teachings  and  the  inspiration  of  inspirations  for  the  sons  of 
men. 

It  is  of  universal  apjdication.  Jesus  was  born  in  the  east  and  has 
gained  Ilis  greatest  present  triumphs  in  the  west.  W’hen  men  shall 
have  begun  again  to  practice  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  every'  walk  and 
relationship  of  life,  th»*n  there  will  be  no  social  enigmas  unsolved  and 
noj)olitical  questions  unanswered;  but  men  shall  be  in  union  with  God 
and  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  one  in 
the  creation  of  the  “new  earth  u herein  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

And  there  are  indications  of  such  a triumph  now.  L\'cry'  lan- 
guage may'  he  translated  into  every  other  tongue  of  man.  The  last 
religion  of  the  world  has  been  investigated  and  its  teachings  are  open 
to  the  eyes  of  all.  God  today  looks  down  upon  such  a spectacle  of 
sincere  desire  and  of  honest  purpose  to  know  the  truth  as  the  groan- 
ing and  travailing  creation  has  never  before  .seen,  and  the  only  solu- 
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tion  of  all  the  qucstioninjjs  and  differences  and  liopes  of  men  must  be 
in  the  principles  of  the  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod:  “Tlu)u  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  stren};th,  and  thy  nei^dibor  as  thy>elf.'’ 

No  message  of  love  to  God  and  man  has  ever  been  in  vain.  No 
love  of  manor  God  has  ever  perished  from  the  universe;  no  life  of 
love  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be  lost.  'I'his  is  the  only  infinite  and 
only  eternal  messaj^e,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  tlic  mission  and  the 
messaj^e  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  abide.  This  is  the  reasiin  that  the 
life  of  Jesus  is  eternal  and  that  all  thinj^s  must  be  .subdued  unto  Him; 
for ‘‘Love  never  faileth;  but  whether  there  will  be  orojjhecit's,  they 
shall  be  done  away;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cca.se; 
whether  there  be  knowletlfjc,  it  shall  be  done  away.  I'<ir  we  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but  when  tliat  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  that  which  is  in  part  sliall  be  tlone  away.  I'or  now  we  see  in  a 
mirror  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face;  now  we  know  in  part,  but  then  shall 
we  know  even  as  also  we  are  known.” 

“ For,  lo!  the  <Iays  arc  hastening  on 
Hy  prophet  bards  foretold. 

When,  with  the  ever  circling  years, 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold; 

When  peace  shall,  over  all  the  earth, 

Its  anwient  splendor  ding, 

And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 
Which  now  the  angels  sing.” 

And  when,  at  last,  we  shall  clearly  know  what  we  now  dimly  sec 
in  Jesus  Christ,  that  “ Love  is  riy;hteousncss  in  action;”  that  mercy  is 
the  necessary  instrument  of  justice;  that  “^ood  has  l»een  the  final  goal 
Ono  Body  and  of  ill,”  and  that  through  testing,  iniioceiice  must  have  l>ecn  glorified 
One  Slant,  virtue;  when  we  shall  see  that  God  is  love  and  law  is  gosjrcl,  and 

sin  has  been  transformed  into  righteousness-  then  shall  we  also  sec  that 
“there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  also  we  were  called  in  one 
hope  of  our  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  (iod  and 
bather  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  all.”  Then  shall  wc 
see  “that  unto  each  one  of  us  was  this  grace  given  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,  and  we  shall  all  attain  untt)  the  unity  of  the 
faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  .Son  of  God;  unto  a full  grown  man; 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ,”  and 

“F.very  kindred,  evpr>'  tribe  on  tliis  lerrcsiinS  tuill. 

To  Him  all  majesty  ascritx;  and  crown  Him  bord  ol  all.' 


Qhristianity  in  Japan;  jts  present  Con- 
dition and  pLiture  Prospects. 

Paper  by  PROF.  HARNICHI  KOSAKI,  of  Japan. 


ROGRlvSS  of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  quite  re- 
fiKirkablc.  It  is  only  thirty-four  years  since 
the  first  Protestant  missionary  put  his  foot  on 
its  sliore.  Ami  it  is  scarcely  twenty  years 
since  the  first  Protestant  church  was  organ- 
ized in  Japan.  Vet  now  there  are  more 
Christians  licrc  than  in  Turkey,  where  mis- 
sionaries have  been  working  more  than  sev- 
enty years,  and  there  are  more  self-support- 
ing churches  there  than  in  China,  where 
double  or  thrice  number  of  missionaries  have 
been  working  nearly  a century.  In  Japan, 
Christian  papers  and  magazines  are  all  edited 
by  the  natives,  not  only  in  name  but  in  real- 
ity. Christian  books,  which  have  been  most  influ- 
ential, have  nearly  all  been  written  or  translated  by 
them,  while  in  other  countries  it  is  very  rare  to  find 
the  native  Christians  writing  Chri.stian  books  or 
Only  recently  the  Christian,  the  most  influential 
in  Japan,  had  a symposium  to  name  fifteen  books 
useful  in  leading  men  to  Christianity,  instructing 
Christians  and  giving  gootl  counsel  to  )'oung  people;  ami  it  is  interest- 
in'^ to  see  that  most  of  the  books  named  are  those  written  or  translated 
by  Japanese  Christians. 

Christianity  in  Japan  has  already'  reached  a stage  that  no  other 
missionary  fields  have  ever  attained.  Their  native  Christians  not  only 
take  a part  in  all  discussions,  but  they  are  in  fact  leading  all  kinds  of 
discussions,  theological  as  well  as  practical.  They  are  leading,  not 
only  in  all  kinds  of  Christian  work,  literary'  and  evangelistic,  educa- 
tional and  charitable,  but  they'  arc  also  leading  Christian  thought  in 
Japan.  Let  me  relate  one  or  two  instances. 

Sonic  si.x  or  seven  y'cars  ago,  w hen  we  were  contemplating  the 
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union  of  the  Itochi  and  Kumiai  denominations,  the  two  most  powerful 
Christian  bodies  in  Japan,  among  twenty  members  of  a joint  committee 
appointed  by  the  synod  of  one  and  the  general  council  of  the  other 
there  were  only  four  missionaries.  XVhen  a few  years  ago.  the  Kumi.ii 
denomination  adopted  a new  confession  of  faith,  the  missionaries  took 
almost  no  part.  This  confession  was  drawn  up  by  a comnjittee,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  Japane.se,  and  adoptetl  in  the  general  council  in 
which  missionaries  took  very  little  or  no  part.  In  Japan  mission- 
aries arc  really  "helpers,”  aiul  1 should  say  to  their  credit,  Ihev  in 
most  cases,  willingly  take  secondary  position  in  all  Christian  works 
All  this,  I say,  is  not  to  disparage  the  work  of  missionaries,  but  only 
to  show  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  of  Japan.  ^ 

There  are  now  many  peculiar  features  in  Japanese  Christianity 
which  are  seldom  seen  in  other  countries.  ^ 

One  distinctive  feature  lies  in  the  j)eculiarity  of  the  constituency 
of  its  membership.  In  other  countries  female  members  always  pre- 
dominate. For  instance,  in  most  ot  the  churches  in  this  counir>- 
teniale  members  arc  almost  two  to  one  in  proportion  to  male 
members.  The  membership  of  the  Congregational  church  in  1S92 
stands  as  follows:  Male  members,  one  hundred  and  .seventy  thousand* 
female  members,  three  hundred  ami  fifty  thousand. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  Japan.  I'emalc  members,  in  relation 
to  male  members,  are  nearly  three  to  four.  It  is  almost  in  inverse 
ratio  as  it  is  in  the  United  .States.  The  statistics  t»(  the  Kumiai 
churches  in  the  last  year  is  this:  Male  members,  6.aS;;  female  mem- 
bers, 5.087. 

Another  fact  we  may*  notice  is  the  pretlominance  <tf  young  |>eople 
in  our  churches.  \ ou  may  step  into  any  «)f  our  churches  in  any  city 
or  village  and  .sec  the  audience,  and  you  will  be  struck  by  the  great 
preponderance  of  young  faces.  We  haVe  not  yet  taken  any  statistics 
of  members  as  to  their  age.  But  any*  one  who  has  experience  in  Chris- 
tian work  there  notes  this  peculiarity.  The  last  year  when  Dr.  F.  F.. 
Clark,  pre.sident  of  the  \ . P.  .S.  C.  I-,.,  was  in  Japan,  m tidvising  the  need 

1 ^ society',  he  said  that  young  people  were  hard  to  reach  anducre 
dimdent  and  slow  to  take  any'  [lart  in  Christian  work.  But  the  case  Ls 
different  there.  In  many'  places  y'oung  people  are  the  only  people 
who  are  accessible.  They  arc  most  easily  reacheil.  In  most  of  our 
churches  young  people  .arc  most  .ai  ti\  e in  all  kinds  of  Christi.in  works, 
while  m some  churches  y'oung  people  are  so  predumin.int  and  take 

everything  into  their  hands  that  elilcrly  pcoiile  feel  often  quite 
annoy'ed.  • 1 1 

. point  is  the  predominance  of  the  .Shi/«)ku,  or  military 

c ass.  they  have  been,  ami  still  are,  the  verv'  brains  of  the  J.ipancsc 
people.  I hough  they  are  not  usually  well  off  in  material  wealth,  they 
are  superior  intellectually  ami  morally.  Christians  in  otiu  r missionarv 
nelcls  are  usually  from  the  lower  classes.  In  Indi.i  the  Brahm.ans 
rarely  become  Christians,  neither  do  the  literary  class  in  China  But 
in  Japan  the  Shizoku  class  take  a lead. 
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These  peculiarities  in  the  constituency  of  tlie  membership  of 
Christian  churches  in  Jai)an  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact 
that  the  males,  the  younj,^  and  the  Shiz<jku  classes  are  most  accessible. 
The  Shizoku  class,  as  a body,  has  had  hitherto  almost  no  religion,  and 
they  have  been  mostly  Confucianists.  liy  the  last  revolution  they  lost 
their  profession  as  well  as  their  means  of  support,  and  thus  they  arc 
all  unsettled  in  life,  and  so  accessible  to  every  kind  of  new  influence 
and  truth.  Voun^^  people  have  also  no  settled  opinions  and  arc  open 
to  new  intluences,  ami  tlius  accessible  to  new  truth.  And  so  it  is  with 
men  as  compared  with  women.  They  are  generally  more  progressive 
and,  hence,  more  accessible. 

These  peculiarities  are  of  its  strength  as  well  as  its  weakness.  As 
the  Japanese  Christian  poiiulation  is  composeil  of  such  a constituency, 
the  native  Christians  are  more  progressive,  more  active,  more  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and  morecajiable  of  establishing  .self-su[)|)ort- 
in^f  churches.  Hut  this  strength  is  also  their  weakness . They  are  more 
liable  to  be  drifted,  more  apt  to  be  changed  and  more  disposed  to  be 
flippant. 

The  next  peculiar  feature  of  Japanese  Christianity  is  lack  of  .sec- 
tarian or  denominational  spirit.  About  thirty  different  denominations 
of  Protestant  churches,  repre.sented  by  abrnit  an  eipial  number  of  rni.s- 
sionary  boards,  are  on  the  field,  each  teaching  its  own  peculiar  tenets. 
Hut  they  are  making  very  little  impression  on  our  Christians.  In  fact, 
denominations  which  have  strong  denominational  spirit  arc  getting 
fewer  converts  than  those  which  have  less.  The  broader  their  princi- 
ple or  spirit  the  greater  is  the  number  of  their  converts.  Any  one  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of  denominations  knows  that  all 
over  the  worhl,  other  things  being  equal,  denominations  having  stronger 
dcnominatioind  sjiirit  are  making  greater  gains  in  their  membership 
than  those  which  have  less.  Hut  in  Japan  it  is  the  e.xception. 

We  have  been  having,  at  first  annually,  but  lately  once  in  three 
years,  what  was  called  “ Dai  Shin  Haku  Kwai,”  which  was  afterward 
changed  into  the  Ivvangelical  Alliance,  the  meeting  of  all  Christians 
in  japan,  irresjiective  of  denominations  or  churches — the  most  popular 
and  interesting  ineeting  we  have.  Japanese  Christians  do  not  know 
any  distinction  in  denominations  or  churches.  Hut  when  they  found 
out  that  tliere  arc  many  different  folds,  and  that  one  belongs  to  his 
denomination  not  by  his  own  choice  but  simply  by  chance  or  circuni- 
atance  which  could  in  no  way  be  controlled,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
these  Christians  begin  to  ask:  Why  should  not  wc,  all  Christians,  unite 
n one  church  ? 

unitJii  movement  in  Japan  rose  at  first  in  some  such  way. 

1 hough  we  have  now  lost  much  of  this  simple  spirit,  still  Japanese 
thnstians  are  essentially  undenominational.  You  may  see  that  the 
church  which  adopts  Presbyterian  forms  of  government  refuses  to  be 

“Reformed,”  and  adopted  the  broad  name 
tschi,  the  "United;”  but,  not  content  even  with  this  broad  name,  it 
as  recently  changed  it  to  a still  broader  name,  "Nippon  Kinisuto  Kio 
Kwai,  "The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.” 
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The  church  which  has  adopted  an  lCpiscoi)al  form  of  government 
lately  dropped  the  name  of  Kpiscoi)acy  and  ailopted  in.-teatl  tlic  name 
of'The  Holy  Church  of  Japan.”  Kumiai  churclicsfor  alon^' time  had 
no  name  except  this;  “A  Church  of  Christ.”  When  it  was  found  out 
that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  name  to  distin^niish  it.self  from  other 
churches,  its  Christians  reluctantly  adopted  tile  name  cf  “Kumiai," 
which  means  "associated;”  for  at  that  time  they  liappened  to  form  an 
association  of  churches  which  was  until  then  independent  of  each 
other.  They  always  refused  to  be  called  the  ‘‘Con^'rc(;ational 
churches,”  although  they  have  adopted  mostly  Congregational  policy 
of  church  government. 

The  church  union  which  failed  lately  may  not  be  revived  in  any 
near  future.  But  there  is  a hope  that  some  day  our  different  denom- 
inations may  be  united  in  some  way. 

The  third  distinctive  feature  of  Japanese  Christianity  is  the  prev- 
Doctrinal  Mab  ^^encc  of  liberal  spirit  in  doctrinal  matters.  While  mi  ionaries  arc 
terd.  both  preaching  and  teaching  the  orthotlox  doctrines,  JapancNC  Chris- 
tians are  eagerly  studying  tlie  most  liberal  theology.  Not  only  ar*  they 
studying,  but  they  are  diffusing  these  liberal  thoughts  with  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  so  I believe  that,  with  a small  excepti<tn.  murt  of  Jap- 
anese pastors  and  evangelists  are  more  or  less  liberal  in  their  theolo^jy. 

While  the  Bresbyterians  in  the  United  .States  are  persecutirij^  l>rs 
Briggsand  Smith,  the  Bresbyterians  of  Japan  are  alim*st  in  a Inxlytm 
the  side  of  these  two  professors.  While  the  A.  B.  C,  I'.  M i strenu- 
ously on  the  watch  to  send  no  missionary  who  ha-  any  inclination 
toward  the  Andov'^er  theology,  the  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the 
Kumiai  churches,  which  are  in  close  connection  with  the  same  lioard, 
are  advocating  and  preaching  theology  perhaps  more  liberal  than  the 
Andover  theology.  Just  to  illustrate,  some  years  ago.  in  tme  of  our 
councils,  when  we  were  going  to  install  a pastor,  he  e.xprcsNCil  the  or- 
thodox belief  on  future  life,  which  was  a great  -urp^rise  to  all.  Then 
members  of  the  council  pressed  hard  questions  to  him  so  a:  to  for*  c 
him  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  future  probation,  as  though  it  i • the  only 
doctrine  which  is  tenable. 

Only  recently,  when  a bishop  of  a certain  chureh  was  visiting  J.ipan, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  a young  Japanese  jirufessor  in  the  ■ iii- 
inary  connected  with  his  own  church  was  teaching  ipiite  a liberal  thc- 
ology,  and  he  gave  him  a strong  warning. 

As  to  the  creeds;  When  the  “Church  of  C‘hri--t  in  Japan”  w.is  i>r- 
ganized  it  adopted  the  Bresbyterian  and  the  Keforni'il  st.ind.irds. 
As  to  the  *^^'^icly,  the  W estminster  Shorter  Uatechism,  the  Uanon  of  1 >ort  and 
Creeds.  the  Heidelberg  Confession  of  Faith.  But  Christians  of  the  same 
church  soon  found  them  too  stiff,  one  siiled  anti  conr.ei  vative,  .uul  thus 
Biey  have  lately  dropped  these  standards  as  their  creetl  altDgetlur, 
They  have  now  the  "Apostles’  Creed”  with  a short  preface  attached 

When  the  Kumiai  church  was  first  organized  it  adoptctl  the  nine 
articles  of  the  basis  of  evangelical  alliance  as  its  creed.  But  Christians 
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of  the  same  ilcnoininatioii  became  sootj  dissatisfied  with  its  nar- 
rowness, and  so,  in  l8ij0,  they  made  their  own  creed,  which  is  far 
simpler  and  broader.  Ibit  even  this  creed  is  not  understood  as  bind- 
ing to  all,  but  only  as  a common  expression  of  religious  belief  and  pre- 
vailing among  them  in  general. 

Though  Japanese  Christians  are  largely  on  the  side  of  liberal  the- 
ology, they  arc  not  in  any  way  in  favor  of  Unitarianism  or  even  Uni- 
versalism.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a rumor  that  the  Japanese  were 
in  general  inclined  to  Unitarian  Christianity.  The  most  of  our  edu- 
cated classes  have  no  religion.  Though  they  favor  certain  kinds  of 
Christian  ethical  teacliings,  they  have  no  faitli  in  any  religion  or  super- 
natural truth,  and  thus  they  are  seemingly  in  the  same  position  ns  cer- 
tain Unitarians.  Hut  Christians  are,  as  a whole,  loyal  Christ,  and 
are  all  to  be  characterized  as  evangelical.  Often  Unitarians  and  those 
who  call  themselves  "liberal  Christians  are  as  narrow  and  prejudiced 
as  some  orthodox  Christians.  And,  moreover,  their  beliefs  arc  too 
negative.  Where  there  are  bigoted,  hard  orthodox  Christians  they 
may  have  soil  to  thrive  on;  but  in  such  a place  like  Japan  they  will 
find  it  hard  work  to  kccj)  up  interest  enough  to  have  any  religion. 

There  was  a time  when  Christianity'  was  making  such  a stride  in 
its  progress  that  in  one  y'car  it  gained  forty'  or  fifty  j>er  cent  increase. 
This  was  between  1S82  ami  iSSS.  These  y'ears  may  be  regarded  as  a 
flowery  era  in  the  annals  of  Jaj)an.  It  was  in  1S83  that,  when  we  were 
having  the  "Dai  shin  Hoku  Kwai”  in  Tokyo,  perhai)s  the  most  inter- 
esting meeting  in  its  history',  one  of  the  delegates  expressed  his  firm 
bclici  that  in  ten  years  Jai)an  would  become  a Christian  country'.  This 
excited  quite  an  applause,  and  !U)  one  felt  it  as  in  any'  way  too  extrav- 
agant to  cherish  such  a hope;  such  was  the  firm  belief  of  most  Chri.s- 
tians  at  that  time.  Since  then  progress  in  our  churches  has  not  been 
such  as  was  expected.  Not  only'  members  have  not  increased  in  such 
a proportion  as  years  before,  but  in  some  cases  there  can  be  seen  a 
decline  of  religious  zeal  and  the  self-sacrificing  sj)irit.  And  so  in  these 
last  few  years  the  ciy  heartl  most  freciuently  among  our  churches  has 
been,  “Awake,  awake,  as  in  the  ilays  past!” 

T(j  show  the  ilecline  of  that  religious  enthusiasm,  1 may  take  an 
illustration  from  statistics  of  the  Kumiai  churches  as  to  its  amount  of 
contribution.  In  1882  this  amount  was  86.72  per  Christian;  in  1888 
this  amount  ran  tlown  to  82.15,  and  in  the  last  year  lliere  has  been  still 
more  decline,  coming  down  to  81.95.  In  annjunt  of  increase  of  mem- 
bership there  has  been  a |)roportional  decline.  Why'  there  was  such 
decline  is  not  hanl  to  see.  Among  various  causes  I may'  mention 
three  principal  ones: 

hirst.  1‘ublic  sentiment  in  Japan  has  been  alway's  fluctuating 
from  one  side  to  another.  It  is  like  a pendulum,  now  going  to  one 
extreme  and  then  to  another.  This  movement  of  public  sentiment. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty'  y'ears,  can  easily  be  pointed  out. 
rrom  1877  to  18S2  1 may'  regard  as  a period  of  reaction  and  that  of 
revival  of  anti-foreign  spirit.  During  this  period  the  cry  "Repel  for- 
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eigners,”  whicli  was  on  the  lips  of  every  Jajjancse  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  since  then  unheaiai,  was  again  heanl.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Confucian  teacliing  was  revivetl  in  all  the  j)ul)lic  schools,  and 
the  emperor  issued  a proclamation  that  the  western  ethical  principles 
were  not  suitable  to  the  Japanese,  and  were  not  to  be  taught  in  our 
public  schools. 

Then  the  pendulum  went  to  the  other  side.  Ami  now  another  era 
came  in.  This  was  a j)erioil  of  western  ideas  which  C(»vers  the  years 
between  1882  and  1888.  This  was  the  age  of  great  interest  in  every- 
thing that  came  from  abroad.  Not  only  was  haiglish  eagerly  taught, 
but  all  sorts  of  foreign  manners  aiid  custom  were  busily  inlrotluced! 
Foreign  costumes,  not  only  of  gentlemen  but  of  ladies,  foreign  diet  as 
well  as  foreign  liquors  became  imjst  p»)j)ular  among  all  classes.  Fvir)* 
newspaper,  almost  without  e.\cej)tion.  advocated  the  a«loption  of  eveiy- 
thing  foreign,  so  that  Japan  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  no  h)ngcr  an  ori- 
ental nation,  but  would  become  occidentali/eil.  It  uas  at  this  tunc 
that  such  a paper  asjiji  .Shim j)o  advocated  ado|)tion  of  Christianity  as 
the  national  religion  of  Japan.  It  was  no  womler  that  pctipic  |M>urcd 
into  Christian  churches  and  that  the  latter  made  unprecedented  strides 
in  progress. 

But  the  pendulum  swung  to  its  extreme  and  now  another  move- 
ment came  in.  The  sign  of  reactionary  and  anti  foreign  spirit  might  l)C 
seen  in  everything  in  customs,  in  sentiments,  as  well  as  m opinions 
Then  the  “Japan  for  the  Japanese"  became  heard  in  all  the  corners  of 
AnU-Foreign  the  empire.  Kverything  that  has  llavor  of  fi>ri-ign  countries  has  licen 
stigmatized  as  unworthy  of  adt^ption  by  the  Japanese,  and.  instead  of 
it,  everything  native  is  praised  as  superior  or  worthy  of  preservation 
Buddhism,  which  has  been  regarded  for  years  as  a religion  of  the 
ignorant  and  inferior  clas.ses,  is  now'  praiseil  as  a superior  rcligum. 
much  superior  to  Christianity,  and  many  w ho  once  favored  adoption 
of  Christianity  as  the  national  religion  are  seen  publicly  in  Bud- 
dhistic ceremonies.  Christianity  is  ihmounced  as  antagonistu  to  the 
growth  of  our  national  spirit,  in  ccjiiHict  w ith  our  best  morality,  and 
also  as  against  the  intent  t>f  the  imperial  etlict  which  was  issued  two 
years  ago  as  the  code  of  morals  in  all  our  schools.  Conflict  between 
Christianity  and  national  education  has  become  the  most  fM)|)ular 
theme  among  certain  classes  of  the  people,  .'stnmg  sense  of  national 
feeling  has  been  aroused  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  ntiw  it  is  nut 
strange  that  Christians  also  feel  its  influence 

And  thus  the  doors  to  Christianity  seem  to  have  been  closed  and 
we  have  a great  decline  in  its  growth.  But  now,  again,  the  pendu- 
lum has  reached  another  end  and  there  are  signs  that  .mother  era  is 
ushering  in.  I’.very'  movement  has  rhythm,  says  I lerbert  Spencer,  and 
this  is  true  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  iii  lapan 

One  word  as  to  the  prospect  in  future.  III. it  lapan  will  not 
become  a Christian  nation  in  a few  years  is  a plain  f.ict.  But  that  it 
will  become  one  in  the  cour.se  of  time  is  almo.st  ab<»ve  iloubt,  and  it  i.s 
only  a question  of  time.  Still  “Rome  cannot  be  built  in  a day,"  and 
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so  it  will  take  time  to  Christianize  Japan.  That  there  arc  strong 
obstacles  ami  great  hindrances  ca!i  easily  he  seen.  It  may  be  easy  to 
show  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity,  but  to  instill  true  Christian 
spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  ))eople  is  not  an  easy  task.  We  can  show 
them  more  easily  the  folly  of  otlier  religions,  but  to  build  up  a true 
Christian  church  rc(|uires  a hiiig  time.  As  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  and  j)rophets,  so  it  will  be  in  Japan  that,  c.\ccj)t  a certain 
jjrain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone. 

Unless  a great  many  precious  lives  shall  be 'spent  in  this  difficult  and 
great  work  we  cannot  hojie  much  for  its  results. 

1 am  not  at  all  anxious  about  the  future  of  Christianity  in  Jajxin, 
as  far  as  its  final  victory  is  concerned.  Hut  there  are  many  difficult  Fntnroof 
problems  pressing  us  hard  for  their  solution.  I shall  here  simply  state  nmnUanity 
these  problems  in  a few  words. 

First,  riie  first  j)roblcm  that  comes  under  our  notice  is  that  of 
relation  between  Christianity  and  our  nationality,  namely,  our  national 
habit  and  spirit.  I’rofessor  Inonge  and  others  have  been  raising  their 
voices  against  Christianity,  claiming  it  is  in  conflict  with  our  national 
spirit.  And  this  cry  against  Christianity  has  become  so  popular 
among  Buddhists,  Shintoists  and  Reactionists  that  they  make  it  the 
only  weajxm  of  their  attack  against  Christianity.  Hut  in  my  belief 
this  problem  is  not  so  liard  as  it  looks.  What  outsiders  think  to  be 
the  real  conflict  setmis  to  us  oidy  shadow  and  vapor. 

.Second.  Relation  between  missionaries  and  native  Christians  is 
another  problem,  flow  must  they  be  related?  In  other  countries, 
such  as  India  or  China,  such  a question,  perhaps,  may  never  arise,  but 
in  Japan  it  is  entirely  ilifferent.  Japanese  Christians  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied under  missionary  auspices.  'Fo  be  useful  to  our  country  the  mis- 
sionaries must  either  co-operate  or  join  native  churches  and  become 
like  one  of  the  native  workers. 

Third.  Hroblem  of  tienominations  and  church  government  is 
another  difficulty.  Of  course  we  shall  not  entirely  dispense  with 
denominations  and  sects.  Hut  it  seems  rather  foolisli  to  hav'e  all 
denominations  which  are  peculiar  to  some  countries  and  which  have 
certain  peculiar  histor)'  attached  to  them,  introduced  into  Japan  where 
no  such  history  exists  and  where  circumstances  are  entirely  different. 

And  so  we  think  we  can  reduce  tlie  number  of  denominations.  Hut 
how  to  begin  is  a hard  problem. 

So,  also,  witli  the  fijrm  of  church  government.  Jt  is  needless  to  say 
that  we  need  not  or  ought  not  to  copy  in  any  way  the  exact  forms  of 
church  governments  which  arc  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
other  countries.  Hut  to  formulate  a form  of  government  thatsuitsour 
country  the  best,  and  at  the  same  time  works  well  elsewhere,  is  quite  a 
difficult  task. 

Fourth.  Whether  we  need  any  written  creed,  and  if  so,  what  kind 
of  creed  is  best  to  have,  is  also  a question.  In  all  teachings  of  mis- 
sionaries and  others  there  i.s  always  more  or  le.ss  of  husks  mixed  with 
genuine  truth.  And  at  the  same  time  every  form  of  Christianity  has 
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some  excellent  truth  in  it.  And  it  is  hartl  to  make  tlistinction  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials,  between  creetl  aiul  husks.  This  is  a hard 
problem  for  Japanese  theolojjjians  to  solve. 

Japanese  Christians  must  solve  all  these  problems  by  themselves 
I believe  there  is  a grand  mission  for  Japanese  Christians.  1 l)elieve 
that  it  is  our  mission  to  solve  all  these  j)roblems  which  have  l)een  and 
are  still  stumbling  blocks  in  all  laiuls;  am!  it  is  also  t)ur  mission  to 
give  to  all  the  oriental  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  world  a guide  to  true 
progress  and  a reali/ati'on  of  the  glorious  (losj)cl  which  is  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I may  say  that  Christianity  i.s  from  God 
and  so  it  will  be  in  all  times.  \Vc  may  plan  many  things,  but  all  will 
be  executed  by  the  divine  will.  .\s  the  saying  run.s,  *'  Man  proposes 
and  God  disposes.”  Then  our  prayer  is  and  always  must  be;  “Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  as  in  heaven  so  in  earth.” 


% 


Qhrist  the  [Jnifier  of  |\/\ankind. 

Paper  by  REV.  DR.  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  of  Philadelphia. 


NVOYS  ICxtraordinary  and  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Men 
and  women:  The  hour  for  the  closing  of 
this  most  extraordinary  convention  has 
come.  Most  extraordinary,  I say,  for  this 
congre.ss  is  unparalleled  in  its  purpose — not 
to  array  .sect  against  sect,  or  to  exalt  one 
form  of  religion  at  the  cost  of  all  other 
forms,  but  to  unite  all  religion  against  all 
irreligion.  Unparalleled  in  its  composition 
.save  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  it  is  Pen- 
tecostal day  again,  for  here  arc  gathered  to- 
gether devout  men  from  every  nation  under 
heaven — Persians  and  Medesand  Elamites 
and  dwellers  in  Mc.sopotamia,  in  Judea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt  and  the  parts  of 
Lybia  about  Cyrcnc,  and  .sojourners  from  Rome,  both  Jews  and  Pros- 
elytes, Cretans  and  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speaking  every  man  in 
his  own  language,  and  yet  as  though  in  one  common  vernacular,  the 
wonderful  works  of  God, 


All  honor  to  Chicago,  whose  beautiful  “white  city”  symbolizes  the 
architectural  unity  of  the  one  city  of  our  one  God.  All  honor  to  those 
noble  o (Tice rs — this  James  the  Just,  surnamed  lionney,  and  this  John 
the  beloved,  whose  name  is  Itarnnvs — for  the  far-reaching  sagacity 
with  which  they  hav’c  conccivcci  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
they  have  managed  this  most  august  of  human  parliaments,  this  crown- 
ing  glory’ of  the  earth's  fairest  fair. 

And  what  is  the  secret  of  this  marvelous  unity’?  Let  me  be  as 
true  to  my  own  convictions  as  y’ou,  honored  representatives  of  other 
religions,  hav’e  been  nobly’ true  to  y’our  own.  I belicv’e  it  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  is  the  one  great  unifier  of  mankind.  Jesus  Christ  unifies 
mankind  by’  llis  incarnation.  For  when  He  was  born  into  the  world 
He  wa.s  born  “The  .Son  of  Man.”  Ponder  the  profound  significance  of 
this  unique  title.  It  is  not  “a  son  of  men,”  it  is  not  “a  son  of  man,” 
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it  is  not  “the  son  of  men,”  but  it  is  “The  Son  of  TIan."  That  is  to 
say,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  universal  Homo,  the  essential  Vir,  the 
son  of  human  nature  blcMulinp  in  Himself  all  races,  aj^^es,  sexes 
capacities,  temperaments.  Jesus  is  the  archetypal  man,  the  ideal  hero] 
the  consummate  incarnation,  the  symbol  of  perfected  human  nature,  the 
sum  total  unfolded,  fulfilletl  humanity,  the  Son  of  Mankind. 

All  other  religions,  comj)aratively  speaking,  are  more  or  less  topo- 
graphical. For  example,  there  was  the  institute  religion  of  I'alestinc; 
the  priest  religion  of  h^gypt,  the  hero  religion  of  (irccce,  the  empire’ 
religion  of  Rome,  the  (jueber  religion  of  i’ersia,  the  ancestor  religion 
of  China,  the  Vedic  religion  of  India,  the  Buddha  religion  of  Hurmah. 
the  Shinto  religion  of  Japan,  the  Valhalla  religion  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Moslem  religion  of  Turkc)',  the  spirit  religion  of  our  American  aborig- 
ines.  But  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  mankind,  Zoroaster  was  a 
I’ersian;  Mohammed  was  an  Arabian.  But  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
And,  therefore.  His  religion  is  ecpially  at  home  among  black  and 
white,  red  and  tawny,  mountaineers  and  lowlanders.  landsmen  and 
seamen,  philosophers  and  journeymen,  men  and  women,  partriarchs 
and  children. 

Jesus  ChrisJ  is  unifying  mankind  by  His  own  teaching.  Take,  in 
way  of  illustration,  His  doctrine  of  love  as  set  forth  in  i I is  own  mountain 
sermon.  For  in.stancc.  His  be.ititudes.  His  precepts  of  reconciliation, 
non-resistance,  love  of  enemies,  Hisliidding  each  of  us  use.  although 
in  solitary  closet  prayer,  the  jilural,  “Our,  we,  us."  ( )r  take,  particu- 
larly, Christ’s  summary  of  His  mountain  teaching  as  set  forth  in  Ilis 
own  golden  rule.  It  is  Jesus  Christ’s  positive  contribution  to  sociolog)’, 
or  the  philosophy  of  .society. 

Without  loitering  amid  minute  classification,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  v'arious  theories  of  society  may,  substantially  speaking,  be 
reduced  to  two. 

The  first  theory,  to  borrow  a term  from  chemistr)',  is  the  atomic. 
It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  men  are  a ma.ss  of  scjiaratcd  units 
or  independent  Adams,  having  no  common  bond  of  organic  union  or 
interfunctional  connection.  Bushing  to  the  extreme  the  idea  of  indi- 
vidualism, its  tendency  is  egotistic,  tlisjunctive,  chaotic. 

The  second  theory',  to  borrow  again  from  chemistry,  is  the  molo:- 
ular.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  such  an  actuality  as 
mankind,  and  this  mankind  is,  so  to  speak,  one  colossal  person:  each 
individual  member  thereof  forming  a vital  comjument,  a functional 
factor  in  the  one  great  organism,  so  that  membership  in  society  is  uni- 
versal, mutual,  co-membership.  Recognizing  each  individual  of  man- 
kind as  a constituent  member  of  the  one  great  human  corpus,  its  ten 
dency  is  altruistic,  co-operative,  constructive.  Its  motto  is,  “Wcarc 
members  one  of  another.’’  It  is  the  theory  of  Jesus  Christ  and  those 
who  are  His. 

I say,  then,  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ  I limsclf  who  has  g*ven  us  the  key 
to  that  greatest  of  modern  problems  the  problem  of  sociology'.  Bo 
you  not  see,  then,  that  when  every  human  being  throughout  the  world 
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obeys  our  Master’s  fjoldcn  rule,  all  mankind  will,  indeed,  become  one 
glorious  unity? 

Or  take  Clirist’s  doctrine  of  neifghhorliood,  as  set  forth  in  Ilis 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  yXccording  to  this  parable  neighbor- 
hood does  not  consist  in  local  nearness;  it  is  not  a matter  of  ward, 
city,  state,  nation,  continent;  it  is  a matter  of  glatl  readiness  to  relieve 
distress  wherever  found.  Jesus  transfigures  pliysical  neighborhood 
into  moral,  abolishing  the  word  “foreigner,”  making  “the  whole 
world  kin.”  “ Mankind,”  what  is  it  but  “ Man-kinned  ? ” How  subtle 
Shakespeare’s  play  on  words  when  he  makes  Hamlet  whisper  aside  in 
presence  of  his  royal  but  brutal  uncle  : 

A little  more  tlian  kin  and  Ics.s  than  kind. 


Or  take  Christ’s  doctrine  of  mankind  as  set  forth  in  His  own 
missionary  commission.  After  two  thousand  years  of  an  e.xclusivcly 
Jewish  religion  the  risen  Lord  bids  His  countrymen  go  forth  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  (iospel  of  reconciliation  to  every  creature, 
(liscipling  to  Himself  every  nation  under  heaven.  How  majestically 
thesonof  Abraham  dilates  into  the  Son  of  Man.  How  heroically  His 
great  apostle  to  the  gentiles.  St.  Paul,  sougdit  to  carry  out  his  Master’s 
missionary  commission.  In  fact,  the  mi.ssion  of  Paul  was  a reversal  of 
the  mission  of  Abraham,  (ireat  was  yXbraham’s  call ; but  it  was  a call 
to  become  the  founder  of  a single  nationality  and  an  isolated  religion. 
Greater  was  Paul  s call,  for  it  was  the  call  to  become  the  founder,  under 
the  Son  of  Man,  of  a universal  brotherhood  and  a cosmopolitan 
religion.  He  himself  was  the  first  conspicuous  human  illustration  of 
his  Master’s  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

And  so  lie  sent  forth  into  all  the  world  of  the  vast  Roman  empire 
announcing,  it  might  almost  be  said  in  literal  truth,  to  every  creature 
under  heaven  the  glad  tidings  of  marikind’s  reconciliation  in  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  matter  of  the  “ .solidarity  of  the  nations,”  I’aul,  the  Jew 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  towers  over  every  other  human  hero,  being 
himself  the  first  conspicuous  human  deputy  to  the  parliament  of  man, 
the  federation  of  the  world. 


p,  . that  when  ev’ery  human  being  believes  in 

Christ  s doctrine  of  mankind,  as  set  forth  in  His  missionary  commis- 
sion, all  mankind  wUl  indeed  become  one  blessed  unity? 

Or  take  Christ's  doctrinr  of  the  church,  as  set  forth  in  His  own 
parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats — a woiulcrful  parable,  the  magnifi- 
cent catholicity  of  which  we  miss,  because  our  commentators  and  the- 
ologians, in  their  anxiety  for  standarils,  insist  on  applying  it  only  to 
the  good  and  the  bad  living  in  Christian  lands,  whereas  it  is  a parable 
of  all  nations  in  all  times. 

ti,  unspeakable  catholicity  on  the  part  of  the  Son  of  Man!  Oh, 

that  fl IS  church  had  caught  more  of  His  spirit;  even  as  His  Apostle 
eter  did  when,  discerning  the  unconscious  Christianity  of  heathen 
Cornelius,  he  exclaimed:  “Of  a truth  I perceive  that  God  is  no 
respectet  of  persons;  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him, 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  acceptable  to  Him.” 
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Do  you  sec,  then,  that  when  every  human  hein^  rcc0gni7.es  in 
every  ministering  service  to  others  a personal  ministry  to  Jesus  Christ 
Himself,  all  mankind  will  indeed  become  one  blessed  unity? 

Once  more,  and  in  a general  summary  of  Christ’s  teaching,  take 
His  own  epitome  of  the  law  as  set  forth  in  His  answer  to  the  lawyer’s 
question:  “Master,  which  is  the  greatest  of  the  commandments?” 
And  the  Master’s  answer  was  this:  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Cord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength;  this  is  the  first  and  great  commantlment! 
And  a second  like  unto  it  is  this:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hangeth  the  whole  law 
and  the  prophets.” 

Not  that  these  two  commandments  are  really  two;  they  arc 
simply  a twofold  commandment ; each  is  the  complement  of  the 
other  ; both  being  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  legends  engraved  on 
the  golden  medallion  of  God’s  will.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  Christianity  and  morality,  for  Cdiristianity  is 
morality  looking  Godward  ; morality  is  Christianity  looking  manward. 
Christianity  is  morality  cclestializcd.  Thus  on  this  twofoUl  command- 
ment of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  hangs,  as  a mighty  jiortal  hangs 
on  its  two  massive  hinges,  not  only  the  whole  Bible  from  ticncsis  t.. 
Apocalypse,  but  also  all  true  morality,  natural  as  well  .'ls  revealed,  or. 
to  express  myself  in  language  suggesteil  by  the  undulatory  thcor>’ ; 
Love  is  the  ethereal  medium  pervading  (iod's  moral  universe,  by  means 
of  which  are  propagated  the  motions  of  His  impulses,  the  heat  of  Ills 
grace,  the  light  of  His  truth,  the  electricity’  of  His  activities,  the  mag- 
netism of  His  nature,  the  affinities  of  His  character,  the  gravitation  ot 
His  will.  In  brief,  love  is  the  very’  definition  of  Deitv  1 limself:  "God 
is  love;  and  he  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God  and  God  in 
him.” 

“ I'm  apt  to  think  the  man 
That  could  surround  the  sum  of  things,  and  spy 
The  heart  of  Grxl,  and  secrets  of  His  empire. 

Would  speak  hut  love.  With  him  the  bright  result 
Would  change  the.  hue  of  intermediate  scenes, 

And  make  one  thing  of  all  theology." 


Do  y’ou  not,  then,  see  that  whew  every’  human  being  loves  the 
Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  his  nciglibor  as  his  own  self  all 
mankind  will  indeed  become  one  blessed  imity’? 

Jesus  Christ  is  unifying  mankind  by  His  own  death.  Tasting,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  death  for  every  man.  He  became  by’  that  death  the 
propitiation,  not  only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jew,  but  also  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  And  in  thus  taking  away'  the  sin  of  the  whole  world 
by  reconciling  in  Himself  God  to  man  and  man  to  God,  He  is  also 
reconciling  man  to  man.  What  though  llis  reconciliation  has  been 
slow,  ages  have  elapsed  since  1 le  laid  down  1 1 is  own  life  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  still  rife  with  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
underrate  not  the  reconciling,  fusing  power  of  our  Mediator’s  blood. 
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Recall  the  memorable  prophecy  of  tlie  IiIrIi  jjricst  Caiaphas,  when  he 
counseled  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  grouiui  of  the  public  necessity: 

"Ve  know  nothin^^  at  all,  nor  do  ye  take  account  that  it  is  expedi- 
ent for  you,  that  one  man  should  die  for  tlie  i)eople  ami  that  the  whole 
nation  perish  not.”  ^ 

But  the  Holy  (ihost  was  upon  the  sacrilej^ious  pontiff,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  and  so  he  builded  larger  than  he  knew.  Meaning  a nar- 
row Jewish  policy,  he  pronounced  a magnificently  catholic  jirediction: 
Now  this  he  said  not  of  himself;  but  being  high  priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  the  nation;  and  not  for  the 
nation  only,  but  that  1 le  might  also  gather  together  (synagogue)  into 
one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad. 

Accordingly,  the  moment  that  the  Son  <jf  Man  bowed  I lis  head 
and  gave  back  His  spirit  to  His  lAither,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent 
in  twain  from  the  toj)  to  the  bottom;  thus  signifying  that  the  way  into 
the  true  Holy  of  Holies  was  henceforth  open  to  all  mankind  alike;  to 
Roman  Clement  as  well  as  to  Hebrew  Peter;  to  (ireek  Athanasius  as 
well  as  to  Hebrew  John;  to  Indian  Khrishnu  Pal  as  well  as  to  Hebrew 
Paul.  I'or  in  Christ  Jesus,  Gentiles,  who  were  once  far  off,  arc  made 
nigh;  for  He  is  the  world’s  peace,  making  both  jewsand  non-Jews  one 
body,  breaking  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  them,  hav- 
ing abolished  on  His  own  cross  the  enmity,  that  He  might  create  in 
Himself  of  the  twain,  Jews  and  non  Jews,  one  new  man,  even  mankind 
Christianized  into  one  unity,  so  making  jieace.  Thus  the  cross  declares 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  under  the  b'atherhood  of  God,  in  the  Son- 
hood  of  Christ.  Aye,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  unifier  of  mankind. 

Jesus  Christ  is  unifying^  mankind  by'  I lis  own  immortality.  P'or  we 
Christians  do  not  worshij)  a dead,  embalmed  Deity'.  The  Son  of  Man 
has  burst  the  bars  of  death  and  is  alive  forevermore,  hoUling  in  His 
own  grasp  the  keys  of  hailes.  The  followers  of  Buddha,  if  I mistake 
not,  claim  that  Nirvana,  that  state  of  existence  so  nebulous  that  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  means  simple  unconsciousness  or  total  ex- 
hnetion,  is  the  supremest  goal  of  aspiration;  and  that  even  Buddha 
himself  is  no  longer  a self-conscious  person,  but  has  himself  attained 
Buddhahood,  or  \ir\ana.  On  the  other  hand,  the  followers  of  Jesus 
claim  that  He  is  still  alive,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens, from  henceforth  e.xpecting,  till  1 le  make  His  foes  His  foot- 
stool. Holding  personal  communion  with  Him,  His  disciples  feel  the 
inspiration  of  llis  vitalizing  touch,  and,  therefore,  are  ever  waking  to 
broader  thoughts  and  diviner  catholicities. 

, ^ Himself  jiromised,  He  is  with  His  followers  to  the  end  of 

he  eon,  imbuing  them  with  his  own  gracious  spirit;  inspiring  them 
0 send  forth  His  evangel  to  all  nations;  to  soften  the  barbarism  of  the 
world  s legislations;  to  abolish  its  cruel  slaveries,  its  desolating  wars, 
IS  murderous  dramshops,  its  secret  seraglios;  to  found  institutes  for 
0 y,  and  mind  and  heart;  to  rear  courts  of  arbitration;  to  lift  up  the 
T poverty;  to  cast  down  the  mountains  of  opulence;  to 

s raighten  the  twists  of  wrongs;  to  smooth  the  roughness  of  environ- 
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merit;  in  brief,  to  uprear  out  of  the  debris  of  human  chaos  the  one 
august  temple  of  the  new  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  the  Son  of  Man, by  His  own  incarnation,  by  His  own  teach- 
ings, by  His  own  death,  by  His  own  immortality,  is  most  surely  unify- 
ing mankind. 

And  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  sole  unifier  of  mankind.  lUiddha  was 
in  many  respects  very  noble,  but  he  and  his  religion  are  Asiatic. 
What  has  Buddha  done  for  the  unity  of  mankind?  Mohammed 
taught  some  very  noble  truths,  but  Mohammedanism  is  fragmental 
and  antithetic.  Why  have  not  his  followers  invited  us  to  meet  at 
Mecca?  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  universal  man,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  first  parliament  of  religions  is  meeting  in  a Christian  land,  un- 
der Christian  auspices.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sole  l)oml  of  the  human 
race;  the  one  nexus  of  the  nations,  the  great  vertebral  column  of  the 
one  body  of  mankind.  He  it  is  who  by  His  own  personality  is  bridg- 
ing the  rivers  of  languages,  tunneling  the  mountains  of  caste,  disman- 
tling the  fortresses  of  nations,  spanning  the  seas  of  races,  incor(K)- 
rating  all  human  varieties  into  one  majestic  tcmplc  l>ody  of  mankind. 

For  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  center  of  gravity,  and  it  is  only  as  the 
forces  of  mankind  are  pivoted  on  Him  that  they  are  in  balance.  And 
the  oscillations  of  mankind  arc  perceptibly  shortening  as  the  time  of 
the  promised  equilibrium  draws  near.  There,  as  on  a great  white 
throne,  serenely  sits  the  swordless  King  of  ages  Himself  both  the  an- 
cient and  the  infant  of  days — calmly  abiding  the  centuries,  mendingthc 
bruised  reed,  fanning  the  dying  wick,  sending  forth  righteousness  un- 
to victory;  there  He  sits,  evermore  drawing  mankind  nearer  and  nearer 
ffimself;  and  as  they  approach  I see  them  ilropping  the  spear,  waving 
the  olive  branch,  arranging  themselves  in  symmetric,  shining,  raptur- 
ous groups  around  the  divine  Son  of  Man,  1 le  Himself  being  their  ever- 
lasting mount  of  beatitudes. 

Down  the  dark  future,  throuph  long  generations, 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease; 

And  like  a l>ell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vihration.s, 

I hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say  "I'cacc.^ 

Peace,  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War’s  great  organ  shakes  the  skies; 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise 
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f^econciliation  N ot  \/icarious. 


Paper  by  REV.  THEODORE  F.  WRIGHT,  Ph.  D. 


ERE  arc  certain  dicta  of  Scripture  which  are 
universal  because  fundamental,. mil  fundamen- 
tal because  universal.  One  of  these  is  that 
sayinjj  of  the  Apostle  John,  “God  is  Love,  and 
he  that  dwelletli  in  Love  dwelleth  in  God  and 
God  in  him.”  Once  of  .sympathies  so  narrow 
that  he  was  for  brin^in}»  fire  from  heaven  down 
upon  a vill.ape  which  would  not  receive  his 
Lord  as  He  journeyed,  he  was  now  so  tenderly 
conscious  of  the  Intinilc  Love  which  had 
soujjht  him  out  and  ^jathered  him,  that  he 
could  say:  “He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not 
God,  for  God  is  love;  bclovcil,  if  God  so  love 
us,  we  also  ou^ht  to  love  one  another." 

John  hail  attained  to  this  conviction  by 
the  process  of  rclijjious  experience  Others 
have  seen  the  same  infinite  fact  written  in  vernal  fields  and  rij>enin^ 
harvests.  Others  find  it  in  the  intricate  harmony  of  natural  for<  cs. 
They  all  see  that  there  is  as  the  center  and  source  of  life  a fountain  of 
fatherliness  which  is  even  be^ettin}^  and  nurturini^,  st)  that,  indeed,  wc 
cannot  conceive  of  the  idle  God,  the  ne^jlectful  God  or  the  God  of 
limited  interests.  Our  minds  will  not  work  until  wc  place  before  them 
the  ever-creating  God  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps;  the  ever  pres- 
ent Help.  “Peradventure  He  sleepeth”  might  be  said  of  Baal,  fur 
there  w^as  no  answer;  but  when  Elijan  called  on  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac  and  of  Israel,  “the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell.” 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  of  the  univ’crsal  Divdnc  Love  that  the 
fallen  condition  of  man  finds  its  remedy  discloseil.  There  may  have 
been  a time  when  this  light  was  so  dim  that  Judaism  fancied  its  Gud 
a partisan,  and  a regressive  Christianity  thought  that  it  h.id  ascer- 
tained the  limits  of  the  Divine  care,  but  now  we  know  that  Gi>d  is  one, 
and  that  “His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.”  This  being  so, 
it  is  true  to  say  that  fallen  man  was  succored  by  the  same  love  that 
created  him.  The  father  of  the  prodigal  does  not  sulk  in  his  tent 
while  some  elder  brother  is  left  to  search  out  the  wanderer  and  bring 
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him  in,  pointing  to  the  wounds  lie  got  in  rescuing  liirn  as  a means  of 
softening  the  heart  of  the  father:  nay,  the  father  watches  the  pathway 
uitli  longings,  and  sends  his  love  after  the  hoy,  and  when  the  way- 
ward one  is  yet  a great  way  off,  he  sees,  he  hath  compassion,  he  runs, 
he  falls  on  Ins  neck,  he  kisses  him,  he  bids  them  bring  the  robe,  the 
ring,  the  shoes,  the  fatted  calf,  he  rejiroves  the  cold  vinilictiveness  of 
the  elder  brother,  he  is  all  shepherd-like. 

We  need  not  dogmatize  as  to  the  fallen  state  of  man.  Intellect- 
ually man  has  not  fallen.  He  is  as  bright  as  he  ever  was.  1 le  is  grow- 
ing brighter.  The  evolution  of  the  intellect  is  iiulisputablc.  lUit  as  to 
the  will,  what  is  man?  Is  he  the  worshiping  child  that  he  once  was? 
Does  he  eagerly  do  the  truth  he  learns,  or  does  he  find  it  necessary  to 
compel  himself  to  do  it?  There  is  a degree  of  ignorance,  of  illiteracy', 
butitiseasv  to  find  a remedy  for  it  in  the  common  school.  There  is  on 
every  side  a spectacle  of  lust  and  greed  and  indolence  and  selfishness, 
and  our  .schools  touch  it  not.  W’e  arc  making  men  shrewd,  but  we  are 
not  making  them  good.  I'lie  human  mind  wants  reaching  in  its  dei)ths. 
The  motives  behiiul  our  thinking  w.int  renewal,  else  mind  life  is  like 
John  Randolj)h’s  mackerel  in  the  moonlight,  which  stank  as  it  shone. 
So  was  man  in  the  sad  tlay’s  of  Roman  sensuality’ and  Jewish  hypocrisy’, 
and  so  do  our  daily  chronicles  testify'  today. 

The  cure  for  the  lost  sheep  is,  to  seek  for  it  till  it  is  found.  “ All 
wc  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  h.iye  turneil  every  one  to  his  own 
way.  ” ( Is.  liii,  ().  I The  (juestion  is:  I low’  should  the  l)i\  ine  Lord 
accomplish  the  jnirjitise  with  which  it  must  be  teeming  the  reco\ery’ 
oHhe  lost  state?  ( )ur  answer  is  in  general,  to  say’  that  the  remedy’  was 
within  the  keeping  of  the  infinite  love  and  wisdom  which  had  so  far 
made  and  conducted  m. in,  or  we  must  hoKl  some  view  w hich  limits  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  If  Hod  would  come  with  any  mercy’  He  must 
descend  to  the  place  of  the  f.dlen.  If  1 1 e would  conquer  the  evil  w ith- 
out destroying  them,  I le  must  conteml  with  them  on  their  own  plane. 
To  take  upon  Himself  the  nature  born  of  woman  w'ould  be  His  means 
of  redemption.  I le  must  take  on  the  office  of  Joshua,  w ho  leil  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  wilderness  into  their  inheritance.  And  a virgin  con- 
ccived  and  liore  a .Son,  and  called  His  name  Jesus  that  is  Joshua, 
the  wisdom  or  word  of  Hod  was  made  flesh,  so  that  we  behold  the 
glory  of  the  I'ather.  It  was  the  h'ather  in  the  Son  who  iliil  the  works. 

llowmarvelously  clear  are  the  prophetic  songs  of  .Mary’ and  Zacha- 
ries. .She  said:  ‘‘My  sjiirit  h.ith  rejoiced  in  Hod,  my  Saviour.  He  hath 
showed  strength  with  His  arm.  He  hath  ludjien  Ilis  servant,  Israel, 
m remembrance  of  His  mercy,  as  He  spake  to  our  fathers.”  And  the 
father  of  the  forerunner  .said:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord  Hod  of  Israel, 
for  He  hath  visited  aiul  redeemed  1 lis  peojile;  that  we.  being  delivered 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  might  serv  e I lim  w ithout  fear  all  the 
ays  of  our  life;  the  ilayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give 
It  to  them  that  sit  in  tlarkncss  and  the  shallow  of  death,  to  guide 
our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace.”  Therefore,  John  the  Baptist  proclaimed 
"o  as  ‘the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,”  and 
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therefore  lie  bade  Ilis  hearers  prepare  the  way  of  JcliJ*vah  and  make 
strait  His  path, 

Horn  of  woman,  and  so  open  to  every  temptation,  He  was  early 
led  to  find  the  written  word.  His  lipht  of  life,  lie  went  about  I li's 
father’s  business  by  expoundinc:  it.  'fried  in  the  wildernes-..  He  made 
no  other  answ'cr  than  tlie  law.  tittin*,^  about  doin^  ^ood.  He  healed 
the  sick  and  j;ave  sij^ht  to  the  blind  and  brou^dit  tidint,'s  to  the 

meek.  At  Jerusalem  He  cleansed  the  temple  of  its  corruption,  even 
as  He  was  daily  rendering  His  owm  nature  the  tem|)le  of  (omI.  The 
inevitable  conflict  was  not  shunned,  'fhe  perceivecl  unfaithfidncss  of 
many  did  not  provoke  a word  of  resentment.  The  attemjrts  of  habit- 
ual sinners  of  this  world  and  the  other  to  overthrow  Him  f.iiletl  aj^ain 
and  again,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  there  must  be  a la-t  and  most 
direful  assault.  He  foresaw  it,  but  behold  the  conduct  of  infinite  love. 
He  bathed  His  disciples’ feet  in  order  to  teach  them  the  m-w  com- 
mandment of  love  to  one  another.  He  bade  them  be  not  troubled, 
and  spoke  of  the  peace  He  had  to  give  to  them.  He  cha>wtcned  Him- 
self in  the  garden.  On  His  way  to  the  cross  He  asked  them  to  weep 
rather  for  themselves  than  for  Him.  He  gave  the  mother  a =on  to 
care  for  her  old  age.  To  perjured  I’eter  His  answer  h. id  been  but  a 
look.  To  the  false  accusations  He  liad  been  dumb.  I'or  His  lovclhcy 
were  His  adversaries,  but  He  gave  Himself  unto  pra\  er. 

Rising  again  He  came  w ith  imlescribablc  gentb  ness  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  Alary  Magdalene.  To  the  two  discouraged  disciples  11c 
was  all  patience.  To  doubting  fhomas  lie  was  infinitely  condescend- 
ing. As  He  stood  there  for  the  time  m.ide  \ isiblc  to  their  piritual 
sight,  having  entered  where  the  doors  were  shut,  lie  was  the  embod- 
iment of  prophecy  fulfilletl,  of  divine  love  triumjih.int.  He  was,  11c 
is  ‘‘Our  Lord  and  our  God,”  ‘‘the  brightness  of  His  glory,  the  express 
image  of  His  person.” 

fhis  is  no  merely  vicarious  act  of  a subonlinate  or  additional  per- 
son of  God.  It  was  the  act  of  God  Himself  to  restore  the  vital  union 
between  man  and  Himself,  that  union  w hich  man  had  severed  by  in- 
creasing self-assertion,  waywardness  and  w ickednes...  an<l  w hich  could 
only  be  renewed  by  contrition  and  return  and  reconciliatu>n.  In  the 
case  of  the  man  healed  of  his  blindness,  in  the  ninth  chajiter  of  John, 
we  hav'e  first  the  evil  condition,  then  tlic  remedy  offcreil,  next  ihc 
remedy  accepted,  at  once  the  cure  effected,  ami  fin.illy  a \ ital  union 
of  safety  for  him  c.stablished  with  the  Lord,  as  show  n by  his  saying, 
“ Lord,  I believe,”  and  by  his  worshiping  1 lim.  In  more  difficult  cases, 
as  w'e  know  by  some  experience,  the  know  ledge  of  the  remedy  may  l)C 
cold  and  unfruitful  in  the  memory  until  in  seeking  to  leml  a le.'>s  .seltish 
life,  to  be  w'orthy  of  a loving  wife  or  a trusting  child,  or  to  consecrate 
our  lives  in  full  to  the  Lord’s  service,  we  begin  to  form  new'  motives 
with  the  divine  aid,  to  hate  what  we  once  wickeilly  loved,  and  to  love 
what  we  once  wickedly  hated,  and  so,  little  by  little,  born  from  above, 
a new  heart  is  formed  within  us,  and  we  come  to  act  as  f.iithful  rather 
than  as  unfaithful  servants  of  the  Lord,  as  friends  rather  than  as 
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enemies.  So  do  we  ccasc  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  if  we 

Thus  we  may  .sec  tliat  the  will  and  the  power  to  rescue  and  to 
reconcile  wayward  souls  spranj^  from  the  infinite  love;  that  the  method 
is  that  of  the  divine  order,  and  that  the  result  in  the  individual  re- 
deemed through  repentance  and  icgeneration  is  just  what  man’s  fallen 
state  required  and  re(juires.  It  is  precisely  as  I’aul  said:  “ God  was  in 
the  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.”  (2  Cor.,  v,  19.) 
.Anclajjain  He  said:  “ In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily.”  (Col.,  .'ji,  9)  ‘‘We  dwell  in  Him,"  said  John  once  more, 

“and  He  in  us;  we  love  1 lim  because  He  first  loved  us. This  is  the 

true  God  and  eternal  life.” 

Tliat  uiicrcatetl  l>c.iuty  which  h.is  p.^ined 
My  r.ijitured  he.irt,  has  al)  my  glory  stained; 

His  loveliness  my  soul  has  prepossessed, 

And  left  no  room  for  any  other  guest. 


The  Gate  of  Jerusalem. 
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7he  O'^'y  Possible  |\/\ethod  of  ^el  igious 
Unification  of  the  H*-'man  Pace. 

Paper  by  REV.  WILLIAM  R.  ALGER,  of  New  York. 


N considering^  the  .subject  that  now  a.sk.s  your 
attention,  “The  Only  Po.ssiblc  Method  of  Relijj- 
ious  Unification,”  we  must  work  our  way  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  by  dcfminy^  our  terms 
atul  di.stin^mishin^  the  steps.  What  is  unity? 
The  most  authoritative  speculative  thinker  that 
ever  lived  has  ^iven  the  only  po.ssible  defini- 
tion of  unity  that  ever  has  or  ever  can  be 
^jiven:  "Unity  is  the  measure  of  j'cnus  and  the 
head  or  principle.”  Unity,  tliereforc,  is  not 
oneness  within  itself,  a series  of  self-distinction 
in  a free  whole.  No  unity  can  be  divided,  but 
every  unity  can  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
There  is  no  real  unity  e.xcept  a person,  a free 
spirit,  and  the  penus  of  that  order  of  individu- 
als is  God.  God  is  the  measure  of  all  person- 
alities. God  is  Himself  an  ab.solute,  self-determined  and  free  self- 
consciousness;  that  is,  the  measure  of  penus  and  the  head  of  the 
innumerable  number  of  its  representatives.  Unification  is  the  takiiifj 
up  of  many  into  an  already  e.xistiii}.;  unity  and  the  perv'asion  of  the 
many  by  the  one.  All  unities  are  derived  from  God,  the  absolute 
unity. 


fourteen  hundred  million  human  bcitifjs  represent  a generic  unity 
of  mankind.  How  can  they  be  unified?  Never  by  any  mere  struggles 
of  their  own,  but  just  in  proportion  as  they  face  their  egoistic  wills  and 
replace  them  with  the  divine  will  they  become  unified.  The  ideal  unity 
of  the  human  race  already  exists  in  the  mind  and  purpose  of  God  and 
in  the  developing  destiny  of  the  human  race;  but,  alas!  it  is  not  con- 
sciously recognized  by  the  component  individuals  who  rcprc.serit  it, 
and  is  not  manifested  by  them  in  tlicir  own  voluntary  activity.  W hy? 
The  rea.son  why  is  this  cosmic  spirit,  of  which  Professor  Huxley  has 
so  recently  spoken,  the  insurrectionary'  spirit  of  the  parts,  the  rebellion 
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The  Several 
Steps  in  Unifi- 
cation. 


of  the  parts  against  the  whole.  This  insurrectionary  spirit  is  a personi- 
fication,  a collectivity  in  a person,  an  act  of  sin-guilt.  It  is  evil,  hut 
not  guilt.  Guilt  comes  in  with  the  voluntary  rebellion  of  the  individual 
free  spirit.  Liberals  have  rebelled,  but  they  simply  blink  the  whole 
problem  of  evil  and  assert  “there  is  no  evil,  man  is  divine."  Man  is 
not  divine  in  actuality;  he  is  in  potentiality.  Man  is  a rational  animal 
lie  is  a divine  animal.  The  animality  is  actual,  until  he  develops  the 
potentiality  by  voluntary  co-operation  with  divine  grace. 

The  first  form  of  partial  unification  of  the  human  race  is  the  .-es- 
thetic unification.  The  second  step  is  the  .scientific  unitication;  the 
third  is  the  essential;  the  fourth  is  the  imlitical  unification  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  code  for  the  settlement  of  ail  disputes 
by  reason.  The  fifth  will  be  the  commercial  and  .social,  the  free  cir- 
culation of  all  the  component  items  of  humanity  through  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Our  commerce,  steamships,  telegraphs  and  telephone, 
and  so  forth;  the  ever  increasing  travel  is  rapidly  bringing  that  alxiut,’ 
but  the  commercial  sjiirit,  as  such,  is  cosmic,  is  selfish.  They  seek  to 
make  money  out  of  others  by  the  princiiile  of  profit,  getting  more 
than  they  should.  The  next  partial  form  of  unification  is  the  economic. 
The  economic  unification  of  the  human  race  will  be  what?  The  trans- 
fer of  civilization  from  its  jiecuniary  basis  to  the  basis  of  lul)or.  The 
whole  effort  of  the  human  race  must  not  be  to  purch.asc  g(X)ds  and 
sell  them  in  order  to  make  money.  It  must  be  to  produce  goods  and 
distribute  them  on  the  jirinciples  of  justice  for  the  supply  of  human 
wants,  without  any  profit.  The  pursuit  of  money  is  cosmic  and  hos- 
tile. The  money  I get  nobody  el.se  can  have,  but  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  unifying  and  universal,  becau.se  in  the  spiritual  order  there 
is  no  division;  there  is  nothing  but  wholes.  The  knowledge  I have  all 
may  have,  without  tli vision.  And  when  we  work  in  co-operation,  in- 
stead of  antagonism,  in  producing  and  distributing  the  goods  of  thi<i 
life,  the  interest  of  all  men  will  be  one,  namely,  to  reduce  cost  to  the 
minimum  and  increase  jiroduct  to  the  maximum.  T'hat  will  alxili.sh 
waste  and  make  the  whole  earth  one  in  interest,  while  now  they  arc 
bristling  with  hostility. 

There  are  three  in  unity,  if  I may  so  speak,  unification  of  the  whole 
race,  for  which  seven  is  whole,  the  w hole  made  up  of  six  preceding 
distinctions.  Now  the  seventh  is  a trinity.  Let  us  sec  what  arc  the 
three.  We  have  the  philo.sojdiical  unificatif)n  and  the  theological  uni- 
fication, and  the  unity  of  those  is  the  religious  unification.  Let  me 
define.  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  ultimate  ground.  Thcolog\‘  is 
the  science  of  the  first  principle.  The  unity  of  those  two,  transfu.sed 
through  the  whole  personality  and  apjilied  as  tlic  dominant  spirit  of 
life  in  the  regulation  of  conduct  through  all  its  demands,  is  religion. 
That  is  the  pure,  absolute,  universal  religion  in  which  all  can  agree. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  overcome  is  our  environment— our  so* 
cial  environment.  Our  social  environment,  instead  of  being  redeemed, 
instead  of  representing  the  archetype  mind  of  God,  the  redemptive,  is 
cosmic,  and  it  is  utterly  vain  for  us  to  go  and  preach  Christianity, 
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when  just  as  fast  as  \vc  utter  these  precepts  they  are  neutral iVxd  by  the 
atmospheric  environments  in  which  they  pass.  The  ^reat  anti-Christ 
of  the  world  is  the  unchristian  character  and  conduct  of  Christendom. 
All  through  Christendom  wc  preach  and  profess  one  set  of  precepts 
and  practice  the  opposite.  We  say.  “ Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
neaven  and  righteousness,  and  all  else  shall  be  added  unto  us.”  Wc 
put  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness  in  the  background 
and  work  like  so  many  incarnate  devils  for  every  form  of  self-gratifi- 
cation. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  religious  unification  of  the  human  race 
is  the  irreligious  always  associated  and  often  identified  with  the  relig- 
ious. There  arc  three  great  specifications  of  that.  First,  hatred  is  a 
made  religion.  Did  not  the  Brahmans  and  the  Mohammedans  slaugh- 
ter each  other  in  the  streets  of  Bombay  a few  days  ago,  hating  each 
other  more  than  they  loved  the  generic  humanity  or  God?  Did  not 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  struggle  together  furiously  and  come 
near  committing  murder  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  a few  days  ago? 
All  over  the  world  the  hatred  of  the  professors  of  religion  for  one  an- 
other is  irreligion  injected  into  the  very  core  of  religion.  That  is 
fatal. 

Rites  and  ceremonies  are  not  religion.  A man  may  repeat  the 
soundest  creed  verbally  a hundred  times  a day  for  twenty  years.  He 
may  cross  himself  three  times  and  bend  his  knee  and  bow  his  head, 
and  still  be  full  of  pride  and  vanity;  or  he  may  omit  those  cercmonie.s 
and  retreat  to  himself  into  his  closet  and  shut  the  door,  and  in  strug- 
gle with  God  efface  his  egoism  and  receive  the  divine  spirit.  That  is 
religion,  and  so  on  through  other  manifestations.  We  must  arrive  at 
pure,  rational,  universal  interpretations  of  all  the  dogmas  of  theology. 
Wc  must  interpret  every  dogma  in  such  a way  that  it  will  agree  with 
all  other  dogmas  in  a free  circulation  of  the  distinctions  through  the 
unity.  Then  the  human  race  can  be  united  on  that.  They  never  can 
on  the  other.  We  must  put  the  prci)ondcrating  emphasis,  without 
any  division,  on  the  ethical  aspects  of  religion  instead  of  on  the  spec- 
ulative. bormerly,  it  was  just  the  other  way'.  We  arc  rapidly  coming 
to  that.  The  liberalists  began  their  prote.sts  against  the  Catholic  and 
evangelical  theology  by'  supporting  the  ethical,  emphasizing  charac- 
ter and  contluct.  But  all  the  churches  now  recognize  that  a man  must 
have  a good  character,  that  he  must  behave  liimself  properly',  morally. 
Inere  is  not  one  that  doubts  or  tjucstions  it.  These  have  become 

commonplaces,  and  y'et  the  liberals  stay  right  there  and  don't  move  a 
step. 

k ^hus  far  lias  been  ethical  and  shallow.  ICvangelrcanism 

has  been  dogmatic,  tyrannical  and  cruel,  to  some  e.xtcnt  irrational,  but 
It  has  always  been  profound.  It  has  battled  with  the  real  problems 
which  the  liberalists  have  simply  blinked  at,  and  settled  these  prob- 
lems in  universal  agreement.  P'or  e.xample,  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
Adam.  There  was  a real  problem.  The  world  is  full  of  evil;  God  is 
Perfect;  he  could  not  create  imperfections.  How  happened  it?  Why, 
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man  was  created  all  right,  but  he  fell.  It  was  an  amazingly  original 
subtle  and  profound  stroke  to  settle  a real  problem.  'Hie  liberals  came 
up  and,  saying  it  was  not  the  true  solution,  they  blinked  at  the  prob- 
lem and  denied  that  it  existed.  Now  the  real  solution  seems  to  me  is 
not  that  the  evils  in  the  universe  have  come  from  a fall. 

The  fall  of  an  archdcmoniac  spirit  in  heaven  does  not  .settle  the 
problem;  it  only  moves  it  back  one  step.  Ilow  did  he  fall?  Why  did 
he  fall?  There  can  be  no  fall  in  the  archetypal  of  God.  Creatures 
were  created  in  freedom  to  choose  between  good  and  evil  in  order  that 
through  their  freedom  and  the  discipline  of  struggle  with  evil  they 
might  become  the  perfected  and  redeemed  images  of  God.  That  set- 
tles the  problem  and  we  can  all  agree  on  that.  Of  course  you  want 
an  hour  to  expound  it.  This  hint  may  seem  absurd,  but  there  is  more 
in  it.  Finally,  I want  to  say  we  must  change  the  etnphasi.s,  from  the 


k^onEart^  the  future.  It  must  be  realized  on  the  earth.  1 don’t  think  it  Is 


heresy  to  say  that  we  mu.st  not  confine  the  idea  of  Christ  to  the  mere 
historic  individual,  Jesus  of  Nazjircth;  but  we  must  consider  that  Christ 
is  not  merely  the  individual.  He  is  the  completed  genus  incarnate. 
He  is  the  absolute  generic  unity  of  the  human  race  in  manifestation. 
Therefore,  he  is  not  the  follower  of  other  men,  but  their  tlivinc  c.\cm- 
plar.  We  must  not  limit  our  worship  of  Christ  to  the  mere  historic 
person,  but  must  see  in  the  individual  per.stin  the  perfected  genus  of 
the  divine  humanity  which  is  Goil  Himself,  and  realize  that  that  is  to 
be  multiplied.  It  cannot  be  divided,  but  it  may  be  multiplied  comuten- 
suratcly  with  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  human  race. 
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Jhe  iSleed  of  a Wider  Qonception 
of  Revelation,  or  Lessons  from  the 
5acred  World. 

Paper  by  PROF.  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER,  of  Oxford. 


IK  conpjrc.ss  whicli  I liavc  tlic  honor  to  address 
in  this  |)a()cr  is  a mii<juc  assemblage.  It  couhi 
not  have  nu  t before  tlic  nineteenth  century, 
and  no  country  in  the  world  possesses  the 
nee<lfiil  boldness  of  conception  and  or^aniz- 
in^  energy  .save  the  Unite«l  States  of  .America. 
1 1 i^tory  tloes  indeed  record  other  endeavors 
to  brin^  the  relij^ions  of  the  world  into  line, 
rite  Christian  fathers  of  the  fourth  century 
ctediled  Demetrius  1‘halereus,  the  lar^e- 
tninded  librarian  of  I’tolemy  rhiladcl|)hus, 
about  250  H.  C.,  with  the  attemj>t  to  procure 
the  sacrc<l  books,  not  otdy  of  the  Jews,  but 
also  of  the  luhiopians,  Indians,  Persians, 
IClamites,  liabylonians,  .Assyrians.  Chaldeans, 
Ri»m;ins.  I’hcpnicians,  Syrians  and  (»reeks.  The  ^reat  Ihnperor  Akbar 
(the  C()ntcnip<»rar\'  of  ^htcen  IClizabeth  | inviteil  to  his  court  Jews, 
Christians.  Mohammetlans,  Itrahmans  and  Zoroastrians.  lie  listened 
to  their  (liscussions,  he  weij^hed  their  arguments,  until  (says  one  of 
the  native  historians)  there  jjrew  gradually  as  the  outline  on  a stone 
the  conviction  in  his  heart  that  there  were  sensible  men  in  all  reli^- 
10ns.  Different  indee<l  is  this  from  the  court  condemnation  by  the 
r.nglish  Icxicojrraplicr,  Samuel  Johnson,  wlio  said  a hundred  years 
a^o:  "There  arc  two  objects  of  curiosity  - the  Christian  world  and  the 
• lohamnicdan  world;  all  the  rest  maybe  considerctl  barliarous.”  This 
ewgress  meets,  I trust,  in  the  spirit  of  that  wise  old  man  who  wrote: 
one  is  born  a Paj^an,  another  a Jew,  a tliird  a Mussulman.  The  true 
philosopher  sees  in  each  a fellow  seckinj^  after  (iod.’*  W ith  this  con- 
viction of  the  sympathy  of  religions,  I offer  some  remarks  founded  on 
e study  of  the  world’s  sacred  books. 
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I will  not  stop  to  ilcfinc  a sacred  book,  or  distinguish  it  from 
those  which,  like  the  “Iinitatio  Christi,”  the  "Theologia  (icrmanica" 
or  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,’’  have  deeply  influenced  Christian  thought  or 
feeling.  It  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  significance  of  great  collec- 
tions of  religious  literature  cannot  be  overestimated.  As  soon  as  a 
faith  produces  a scripture,  /.  c.,  a book  invested  with  legal  or  other 
authority,  no  matter  on  how  lowly  a scale,  it  at  once  ac(}uircs  an  ele- 
ment of  permanence.  .Such  permanence  has  lK)th  advantages  and  dan- 
gers. First  of  all,  it  provides  the  great  sustenance  for  religious  affec- 
tion; it  protects  a young  and  growing  religion  from  too  rapid  change 
through  contact  with  foreign  influences;  it  settles  a base  for  future  in- 
ternal development;  it  .secures  a certain  stability;  it  fi.xes  a standard 
of  belief,  consolidates  the  tm^ral  type. 

It  has  been  sometimes  argued  that  if  the  (lospels  had  never  been 
written,  the  Christian  church  which  e.xisted  for  a generation  ere  they 
were  composed,  would  still  have  transmitted  its  orilers  and  administered 
its  sacraments,  and  lived  on  by  its  great  traditi(jn.  Hut  where  would 
have  been  the  image  of  Jesus  enshrined  in  these  brief  records?  Ilou 
could  it  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of  nations  and  .serveil  as  the  impulse 
and  the  goal  of  endeavor,  une.xhausted  in  Christendom  after  eighteen 
A Nati9n  centuries?  The  diversity  of  the  religions  of  Orecce,  their  tendency  to 
ture6^°*  pass  into  one  another,  the  ease  with  which  new  cults  obtained  a f«Kit- 

ing  in  Rome,  the  decline  of  any  vital  faith  during  the  last  days  of  the 
rej^ublic,  siijiiilv  abundant  illustrations  of  the  religious  weakne-s  of  a 
nation  w ithout  scriptures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  d.iiigcrs  are  obvious. 
The  letter  takes  the  place  of  the  spirit,  the  tr.insitor)'  is  confused  with 
the  permanent,  the  ocjrasional  is  made  universal,  the  local  and  tem- 
poral is  erected  into  the  everlasting  and  al»s<ilutc. 

The  sacred  book  is  indispensafilc  for  the  inissionarv’  religion. 
pA'en  Judaism,  imperfect  as  was  its  dev  elopment  in  this  direction,  dis- 
covered this  as  the  Greek  version  of  the  seventy  ma«ic  its  way  along 
the  Mediterranean.  Take  the  Koran  from  Islam,  and  where  would 
have  been  its  conquering  power?  Read  the  recortls  of  the  heroic 
n 1,  labors  of  the  Puddhist  missionaries  and  <»f  the  devoted  toil  of 
BroadpstEie-  the  Chinese  pilgnms  to  India  in  search  of  copies  of  the  holy  lxiok>; 

larion?'  y'ou  mayMie  at  a loss  to  understaml  the  enthusiasm  with  wliali  they 

gave  their  lives  to  the  reproduction  of  the  teacfiings  of  the  Great  .Mas- 
ter; you  will  see  how  clear  ami  immediate  w.is  the  perception  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  new  religion  elepemledon  the  translation  of  its  scripture' 
And  now,  one  after  another,  our  age  has  w itnessed  the  resurrection 
of  ancient  literatures.  Philology  has  put  the  key'  of  language  into  our 
hands.  Shrine  after  shrine  in  the  world’s  great  temple  has  been 

entered;  the  songs  of  praise,  the  commands  of  law,  the  litanies  of  peni- 

tence, have  been  fetched  from  the  tombs  of  the  Nile  or  the  mounds 
of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Ganges.  I hc  Hiblc  of  hu- 
manity has  been  recorded.  What  will  it  teach  us?  I desire  to  suggest 
to  this  congress  that  it  brings  home  the  need  of  a conception  of  revel- 
ation unconfined  to  any'  particular  religion,  but  capable  of  ap|>lication 
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in  diverse  modes  to  all.  Suffer  me  to  illustrate  this  very  briefl)'  under 
three  heads:  hirst,  ideas  of  ethics;  second,  ideas  of  inspiration;  third, 
ideas  of  incarnation. 

The  sacred  books  of  the  world  are  necessarily  varied  in  character 
and  contents.  \ et  no  j^roup  of  scriptures  fails  to  recoj^nize.  in  the 
long  run.  the  supreme  importance  of  conduct.  Here  is  tJjat  which,  in 
the  control  of  action,  speech  and  thought,  is  of  the  hi|ghcst  signifi- 
cance for  life.  This  consciousness  sometimes  lif^hts  uj)  even  the  most 
arid  wastes  of  sacrificial  detail. 

All  nations  do  not  pass  through  the  same  stages  of  moral  evolu- 
tion within  the  same  j)eriods.  or  mark  them  by  the  .same  crises.  The 
development  of  one  is  slower,  of  another  more  swift.  One  people 
seems  to  remain  statii)nary  for  millenniums,  another  advances  with  each 
century  but  in  so  far  as  they  have  both  consciously  reached  the  .same 
moral  relations  and  attaincil  the  same  insight,  the  ethical  truth  which 
they  have  gained  has  the  same  validity,  baiter  an  b'gyptian  tomb  of 
the  century  of  .Moses’  birth  and  you  will  tiiul  that  the  soul,  as  it  came 
before  the  judges  in  the  other  world,  was  summoned  to  declare  its  in- 
nocence in  such  words  as  these:  ‘T  am  not  a doer  of  what  is  wrong,  I 
am  not  a robber.  I am  not  a murderer,  I am  not  a liar,  I am  not  un- 
chaste, 1 am  not  the  causer  of  others’  tears."  Is  the  standard  of  duty 
here  implied  less  rubble  than  that  of  the  decalogue.^  Are  we  to  depress 
the  one  as  human  and  exalt  the  other  as  di\  ine?  More  than  five  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ  the  C hinese  sage,  l.ao  Tsze,  bade  his  disciples, 
"Rccomjiense  injury  w ith  kitulness,’’  and  at  the  same  great  era.  faithful 
in  noble  utterance,  Ciautama.  the  Buddha,  s.iiil,  "Let  man  overcome 
anger  by  liberality  and  the  liar  by  truth.”  Is  this  less  a revelation  of 
a higher  ideal  than  the  injunction  of  Jesus.  "Resist  not  evil,  but  who- 
soever smiteth  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also?" 
The  fact  surely  is  that  we  cannot  draw  any  partition  line  through  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  life  and  aftirm  that  on  one  side  lie  the  gen- 
eralizations c)f  earthly  reasons  and  on  the  other  the  declarations  of 
heavenly  truth.  The  utterances  in  which  the  heart  of  man  has  em- 
bodied its  glimpses  of  the  higher  vision  are  not  all  of  equal  merit,  but 
they  must  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  The  moralists  of  the  fiowery 
land,  even  before  Confucius,  were  not  slow  to  perceive  this,  though 
they  could  not  a|ij)ly  it  over  .so  w ide  a range  as  that  now  open  to  us. 
leaven  in  giving  birth  to  t/ie  mu/titmles  of  the  ()coplc  ta  every  faculty' 
and  relationship  affixed  its  law.  The  people  possess  this  normal  virtue. 

In  the  ancient  records  gathered  up  in  the  Shu  King,  the  Duke  of 
Chow  related  how  Ilea  would  not  follow  the  leading  of  .Shang  Ti, 
supreme  ruler  of  (jod.  "In  the  daily  business  of  life  and  the  most 
common  actions,"  wrote  the  commentator,  "we  feel,  as  it  were,  an 
innuence  exerted  on  the  intelligence,  the  emotions  and  the  heart, 
wen  the  most  stupid  are  not  without  their  gleams  of  light."  This  is 

^nd  there  is  no  place  where  it  is  not  felt, 
f theory,  in  the  forms  which  it  has  assumed  at  the  hands 

0 butler,  Kant  and  Martineau,  recognizes  this  clement.  Its  relation 
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to  the  whole  philosophy  of  religion  will  no  doiiht  he  discussed  by 

other  speakers  at  this  congress. 

Suffer  me  in  brief  to  state  my  conviction  that  the  authority  of  con- 
science only  receives  its  full  explanation  when  it  is  admittcil  that  that 
difference  which  we  designate  in  forms  of  “higher”  and  “lower”  is  not 
of  our  own  making.  It  i.ssues  forth  from  our  own  nature  hecau.se  it 
has  been  first  implanted  within  it.  It  is  a speech  to  our  .souls  of  a 
loftier  voice,  growing  clearer  and  more  articulate  as  thought  gro\\>, 
wider  and  feeling  more  pure.  It  is,  in  f.ict,  the  witness  <if  (lod  witlun 
us;  it  is  the  self-manifestation  of  11  is  righteiuisness,  so  that  in  the  com- 
mon terms  of  universal  mor.d  experience  lies  the  first  and  broadest  ele- 
ment of  Revelation,  lint  may  we  not  apply  t he  .s.ime  tests,  the  wortlu.f 
belief,  the  genuineness  of  feeling,  to  more  special  cases?  If  the  divine 
life  shows  itself  forth  in  the  tleveh»pment  cd  conscience,  may  it  not  be 
traced  also  in  the  slow  ri.se  of  a nation’s  thought  of  (lod,  or  in  the 
swifter  response  of  nobler  minds  to  the  appeal  of  heaven?  'I  hc  fact 
is,  that  man  is  so  conscious  of  his  weakness  that  in  his  earlier  days  all 
higher  knowlcilge,  the  gifts  of  langu.ige  and  letters,  the  discovery  of 
the  crafts,  the  inventions  of  civilization,  poetry  and  song.  art.  l.iu.  pln- 
lo.sophy.  bear  about  them  the  stamp  of  the  superhuman,  “l•'ron^  thee." 
sang  Pindar  ( nearest  of  Greeks  to  I lebrew  prophecy  I.  “corneth  all  lu^h 
excellence  to  mortals.”  Such  love  is,  in  fact,  the  tea*  hing  of  the 
unseen,  the  manifestation  of  the  infinite  in  our  mortal  ken.  If  this 
conception  of  providential  guidance  be  true  m the  broad  sphere  of 
human  intelligence,  docs  it  cease  to  be  true  in  the  realm  of  religious 
thought?  Read  one  of  the  b’gyptian  hymns  l.iid  m the  believer's  cof- 
fin ere  Moses  was  born; 

“ Praise  to  Amen-Ra.  the  good  ( lod  beloved,  the  ancient  of  heavens, 
the  oldest  of  the  earth,  Lord  of  Paternity,  M.iker  b^verlasting.  lie  i" 
the  Causer  of  pleasure  and  light.  Maker  of  gr.iss  for  the  c.itilc  ami  of 
fruitful  trees  for  man,  causing  the  fish  to  li\e  in  the  ri\er  .ind  thebirds 
to  fill  the  air,  lying  awake  when  all  nu-n  sleej)  to  seek  out  the  good  of 
I lis  creatures.  We  worship  Thy  spirit  whoaionc  hast  made  us;  ue.  whom 
1 hou  has  made,  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  given  u>  birth;  we  give  riiec 
praises  for  Thy  mercy  to  us.” 

Is  this  less  inspired  than  a Hebrew  psalm?  Study  that  anti'iiic 
record  of  all  the  Zarathustra  in  the  G.ith.is,  w hich  all  sclndars  receive 
as  the  oldest  part  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  I toes  it  not  rest  on  a religious 
experience  similar  in  kind  t»)  th.it  of  Lai.ih? 

Theologies  may  be  many,  but  religion  i"  but  one.  It  was  .jfterthis 
that  the  Veilic  seers  were  grojiing  when  they  looked  .it  the  v.iried  wor- 
ship around  them  and  cried:  “They  call  Him  India,  Mitra.  \ arun.i. 
Manr'bat'R«v  sagcs  name  variousU'  Him  who  is  but  one;”  or  again,  “the  sages 

ligion  One.  ill  tlicir  lu'mns  give  many  forms  to  Him  who  is  but  one.”  It  w.is  this 
essential  fact  with  which  the  early  Christians  wi-re  confronted  as  they 
saw' that  the  Greek  poets  and  philo.so[)hcrs  had  reached  truths  about 
the  being  of  God  not  at  all  unlike  those  of  Moses  and  the  pro()hcts. 
Their  solution  w'as  worthy  of  the  freedom  and  universality  of  the  spirit  of 
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Jesus.  They  were  for  recognizing  and  welcoming  truth  wherever  they 
found  it,  and  they  referred  it  without  hesitation  to  the  ultimate  source 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  Logos,  at  once  the  minor  tliought  and 
the  uttered  word  of  (iod.  'The  martyr  Justin  afl'irmed  that  the  Logos 
had  worked  through  Socrates,  as  it  had  been  j)resent  in  Jesus;  nay,  with 
a wider  outlook  he  sj)oke  of  the  seed  of  the  Logos  imj)Ianted  in  every 
race  of  man.  In  virtue  of  this  fellowshij),  therefore,  all  truth  was  rev- 
elation and  akin  to  C’hrist  Himself.  “Whatsoever  things  were  said 
among  all  men  are  the  property  of  us  Christians.”  The  Ale.xandrian 
teachers  shared  the  same  concej)tion.  The  divine  intelligence  per- 
vaded human  life  and  history  and  showed  itself  in  all  that  was  best  in 
beauty,  goodness,  truth.  The  way  of  truth  was  like  amighty  river  ever 
flowing,  and  as  it  passeil  it  w as  ever  receiving  fresh  streamson  this  side 
and  that.  Nay,  .so  clear  in  Clement’s  view  was  the  work  of  Creek  phi- 
losophy that  he  not  oidy  regarded  it  like  Law  and  (iospcl  as  a gift  of 
God,  it  was  an  actual  covenant  as  much  as  that  of  .Sinai,  possessed  of 
its  own  justifying  power,  or  follow  ing  the  great  generalization  of  St. 
I’aul.  The  law  was  a tutor  to  bring  the  Jews  to  Christ.  Clement  added 
that  philosophy  wrt)ught  the  same  heaven-appointed  service  for  the 
Greeks.  May  we  not  use  the  same  great  conception  over  other  fields 
of  the  history  of  religion  ? “In  all  ages,”  affirmed  the  author  of  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  “w  isdom  entering  into  holy  souls  tnaketh  them 
friends  of  Cod  and  j)roj)hets."  So  we  ma\'  claim  in  its  widest  apj)lica- 
tion  the  saying  of  Mohammed:  “h'very  nation  has  a creator  t)f  the 
heavens-  to  wliich  they  turn  in  prayer  it  is  Cod  who  turneth  them 
toward  it.  Hasten,  then,  emulously  after  good  wheresoever  ye  be. 
God  will  one  dav  bring  you  all  together.” 

We  shall  no  longer,  then,  speak  like  a <listinguished  Oxford  pro- 
fessor of  the  three  chief  false  religions —Brahmanism,  lUiddhism, 
Islam.  Insofar  as  the  soul  discerns  (Lxl,  the  reverence,  adoration, 
trust,  which  constitute  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  its  faith, 
are  in  fact  identical  through  every  variety  of  creed.  The)'  may  be 
more  or  less  clearly  articulate,  less  or  more  crude  and  confused,  or 
pure  and  elevated,  but  they’  are  in  substance  the  same. 

"In  the  adoration  and  benedictions  of  righteous  men,”  said  the 
poet  of  the  Masnavi-i-Manavi,  “the  praises  are  mingled  into  one 
stream;  all  the  vcssel.s  arc  emptied  intt)  one  ewer;  because  He  that  is 
prai.sed  is  in  fact  only  one.  In  this  respect  all  religions  are  only' one 
religion.  Can  the  same  thought  be  carried  one  step  farther?  If  in- 
•spiration  he  a worltl-w ivle  j)rocess  unconfined  by'  sjjecific  limits  of  one 
people,  or  one  book,  may'  the  same  be  said  of  tlie  idea  of  incarnation? 
Iheconception  of  incarnation  has  many  forms,  and  in  different  theol- 
ogies serves  various  ends.  But  they' all  possess  one  feature  in  common. 
Among  the  functions  of  the  manifestation  of  the  tlivine  man  is  instruc- 
tion, his  life  is  in  .some  sense  or  otln'ramotle  of  revelation.  Study  the 
'anous  legends  belonging  til  Central  America,  of  which  the  beautiful 
story  of  the  Mexican  (Juetzalcoatl  may  be  taken  as  a type— the  virgin 
oorn  who  inaugurates  a reign  of  peace,  who  establishes  art.s,  institutes 
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beneficent  laws,  abolishes  all  human  and  animal  sacrifices  and  sup- 
presses war — they  all  revolve  around  the  idea  of  disclosinj^^  anion<' 
men  ahigher  life  of  wisdom  and  rij^dileousness  and  love,  which  is  in  truth 
an  unveiliiu^  of  heaven.  Or,  consider  a much  more  hi^ddy  devt-htpej 
type,  that  of  the  liuddhas  in  theistic  liuddhism,  as  the  manifcstatmti 
of  the  self-existent,  evcrlastinj^  (iod.  Not  once  t)idy  did  He  leave  lbs 
heavenly  home  to  become  incarnate  in  1 1 is  tnother’s  womb. 

“ Repeatedly  am  I born  in  the  laml  tjf  the  living.  And  what  rcastui 
should  1 have  to  manifest  myself?  When  men  have  become  unwise, 
unbelieving,  ignorant,  careless,  then  I,  who  km)w  the  course  of  the 
world,  declare,  ‘I  am  so-and-so,’  aiul  consider  how  I can  incline  them  to 
enlightenment,  how  they  can  become  partakers  of  the  Hmhlha  nature.” 

To  become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  is  the  goal  alst)  of  the 
Christian  believer.  Ikit  may  it  not  be  stateil  as  already  imjilicitly  a 
present  fact?  When  St.  Paul  (juoted  the  words  of  Aratus  on  Mars 
Hill,  “ For  we  also  are  His  offspring,”  did  he  not  recognize  the  sotiship 
of  man  to  God  as  a universal  truth?  W’as  not  this  the  meaning  <jf 
Jesus  when  He  batle  His  followers  pray,  “Our  P'ather  who  art  in 
heaven?”  Once  more  Greek  wistlom  may  supply  us  with  a form  fur 
our  thought.  The  Logos  of  (iotl  w Inch  became  flesh  and  dwelt  in  (.  hri-t. 
wrought,  so  Justin  tells  us,  in  .Socrates  as  well.  Was  its  purpose  or 
effect  limited  to  those  two?  Is  there  not  a sense  in  which  it  apjrears 
in  all  men?  If  there  is  a true  light  which  lighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  worlil,  will  not  every'  man.  as  he  lives  by  the  light, 
himself  also  show'  forth  God?  The  Word  of  Goil  is  not  of  single  aj>- 
plication.  It  is  boundless,  unlimiteil.  I'or  each  man  as  he  enters  into 
being,  there  is  an  idea  in  the  divine  mind  may’ we  not  say  in  ourjroor 
human  fashion? — of  what  God  means  him  to  be;  that  dwells  in  every 
soul,  and  realizing  itself,  not  in  conduct  only',  but  in  each  si  veral  liigh- 
est  forms  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  the  fountain  of  all  lofty  thought, 
it  utters  itself  through  the  creations  of  beauty  in  poetry  and  art,  it 
prompts  the  investigation  of  science,  it  guides  the  inquiries  of  jihi- 
losophy'.  There  are  so  many’  kiruls  of  voices  in  the  world,  ami  no  kiiul 
is  without  signification.  So  many  voices!  .St)  many  words!  I^ichsoul 
a fresh  w'ord  with  a new  destiny'  conceived  for  it  by'  Gotl,  to  be  .some- 
thing which  none  that  has  preceded  has  ever  been  l)cf«)re:  to  sht»\» 
forth  some  puriKjse  of  the  divine  lieing  just  then  ami  there  w hich  none 
else  could  make  know  n. 

Thus  conceived,  the  history  of  religion  gathers  up  into  itself  the 
history’ of  human  thought  and  life.  It  becomes  the  story  tif  (lud’s 
continual  revelation  to  our  race.  Ht)wever  much  we  may  mar  or  frus- 
trate it,  in  this  revelation  each  one  of  us  may  have  part.  Its  forms 
may'  change  from  age  to  age;  its  institutions  may'  rise  and  f.dl;  its 
rights  and  usages  may  grow  aiul  decline.  'I  hese  are  the  temporal^', 
the  local,  the  accidental;  they'  are  not  the  essence  which  abides.  To 
realize  the  sympathy'  of  religions  is  the  first  step  tow.ird  grasping  this 
great  thought.  May'  this  congress,  with  its  noble  representation  of  so 
many  faiths,  hasten  the  day'  of  mutual  umlerstanding  when  Guil,  by 
whatever  name  we  hallow  Him,  shall  be  all  in  all. 


African  Mission  Children  of  the  Upper  Congo, 
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The  Synipathy  of  Religions. 

Address  by  COL.  T.  W.  HIGGINSON,  of  Cambridge. 


Founded  on 
Religions  Tol- 
eration. 


AM  sorry  to  sec  that  our  chairman  keeps  up  a 
practice,  in  the  introduction  of  many  ^ciulc- 
men  witli  lonj;  names  from  many  other  coun- 
tries, of  heapinjT  injudicious  «'pithets  upon  them 
with  a result  liiat  could  silence  anybody  but  an 
American.  [Lauj^hter.  ) Jt  is  interesting  to 
think,  as  a result  of  his  ^reat  lab»>rs  and  your 
sympathy,  that  all  over  this  land  prubahly 
f hundreds  of  pul])its  were  making  this  parlia- 

^ merit  of  relij^ions  their  topic  for  discussi{»n  yes- 

terday, All  over  this  land  there  were  discu.s- 
sions  varyirifi  in  a ran^^e  only  to  be  equaled  by 
the  ran^e  of  the  parliament  itself,  ^ornc  til 
those  discu.ssions  ha<l  a breadth  and  fjrasp,  no 
doubt,  worthy  of  their  subject;  others  amonj; those 
discussions  had  a ctmeent rated  narrtiwness  and 
pettiness  which  could  only  be  illustrated  by  what  a W'.ishinKton  lady 
said  about  the  English  statesman,  Mr.  ( haniberl.iin,  after  his  resitleiuc 
there,  “lie  is  a nice  man,”  she  saitl,  "but  be  tlot'sn't  know  how  to 
dance.  Me  takes  stejis  so  small  that  you’d  think  he  had  practiced  on 
a postage  stamp.”  (Laughter.)  Aniitl  all  that  range  of  discus^lon. 
how  few  there  probably  were  who  recognized  that  this  is,  after  all,  mil 
the  first  American  parliament  of  religions,  but  that  the  first  parliament 
was  coincident  with  the  very  foundation  of  tliis  government  and  was 
accepted  in  illustration  of  its  workings. 

When  in  1788  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
and  a commemorative  procession  of  5,ocx3  people  took  pl.ice  in  IMiila- 
delphia,  then  the  seat  of  government,  a pl.ice  in  the  triumphal  march 
was  assigneo  to  the  clergy,  aiul  the  Jewish  r.ibbi  of  the  city  walked 
between  two  Christian  ministers,  to  show’  that  the  new  republic  w.is 
founded  on  religious  toleration  It  seems  strange  th.it  no  historical 
jiaintcr,  uj)  to  tiiis  time,  has  selected  for  his  theme  that  fine  incident. 
It  should  have  been  perpetuated  in  art,  like  the  laiuling  of  the  I’il^jrims 
or  Washington  crossing  the  Oelaware,  And  side  by  side  with  it  minlit 
well  be  painted  the  twin  event  which  occurred  nearly  a hundred  years 
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in  a Mohammedan  country,  tvlicn  in  1875  Ismael  Pasha,  then 
, 1 iMTVDt  celcbnitinL^  by  .'i  procession  of  two  iuindrcd  thous- 
’^Tn^L'lctlwob^Miuics  of  his  f)elovcd  and  only  dau^diter,  placed  tlic 
tfoliamneclan  priests  ami  Christian  missionaries  together  in  the  pro- 
; “ „„the  avowe<lt:ro,m<lthat  t u-y  served  the  s.ame  (,od,  and 
hat  1.C  desired  (or  his  daughters  soul  the  prayers  ol  all 

Uunnethe  interval  between  these  two  p-reat  symbolic  .acts,  the 
unrld  of  thnviiiht  was  revolutionized  liy  modern  science,  and  the  veiy 
fact  of  religion,  the  very  existence  of  a divine  power,  was  for  a time 
ueshoned  Science  rose,  like  the  ca^^ed  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story 
Id  filled  the  sky.  Then  more  powerful  than  the  Afreet,  it  accepted 
tsoNvn  limitations  and  achieved  its  ^^reatest  triumph  in  voluntarily 
reduciim  its  claims.  Suiiposed  by  many  to  have  dethroned  religion 
forever  it  now  offers  to  dethrone  itself  and  to  yield  i)lace  to  imaf,M na- 
tive aspiration,  a world  outside  of  science,  as  its  superior.  I his  was 
done  most  conclusively  when  l>rotess(»r  I yndall,  at  the  close  o his 
Belfast  address,  uttered  that  fine  statement,  by  which  he  will  perliajis 
be  longest  remembered,  that  religion  belon^^s  not  to  the  knowan^  pow'- 
ers  of  man,  but  to  his  creative  powers.  It  was  an  ejioch-makin^  sen- 
tcncc 

If  knowing  is  to  be  the  only  rcli^ious  standard,  there  is  no  middle 
ground  between  the  sj)iritual  despair  t>f  the  mere  agnostic  and  the 
utter  merj^in^of  one's  individual  reason  in  some  j^reat  or^anizecl  chinch 
—the  Roman  Catholic,  tlu*  (iieek  C atholic,  the  Midiammedan,  the 
Buddhist,  but  if  human  aspiration,  or  in  other  words,  man  s creative 
imagination,  is  to  be  the  staiularil.  the  humblest  individual  thinker  may 
retain  the  essence  of  religion  t'lnd  may,  moreover,  have  not  only  one 
of  these  vast  faiths  but  all  of  them  at  his  side.  Ivach  of  them  alone  is 

partial,  limited,  unsatisfying.  , i ' 

Among  all  these  vast  structures  of  spiritual  orgjanization  there  is 
sympathy.  It  lies  not  in  what  they  know,  for  they  are  alike,  in  a 
scientific  sense,  in  knowing  nothing.  1 heir  point  of  sympatliy  lies  m 
what  they  have  sublimely  created  through  longing  imagination.  In 
all  these  faiths  is  the  same  alloy  of  human  superstition,  the  same 
fables  of  miracle  and  pro])hecy,  the  same  signs  and  wonders,  the  same 
perpetual  births  and  resurrections.  In  point  of  knowledge  all  arc  help- 
less; in  point  of  credulity,  all  puerile;  in  ]>oint  of  aspiration,  all  sul)- 
lime.  All  seek  after  (jod,  if  h.iply  they  miglu  fmd  Him.  ivll.  more- 
over, look  around  for  some  human  life,  nu»re  exalteil  than  the  rest, 
which  may’ be  taken  as  Ciod’s  highest  retlection.  Terror  leails  them  to 
imagine  demons,  hungry  to  destroy,  but  hope  creates  for  them  reileem- 
ers  mighty  to  save.  Iluddha,  the  piince,  steps  from  his  station;  Jesus, 
the  carpenter's  Son.  from  His,  ami  both  give  their  lives  for  the  service 
of  man.  That  the  good  thus  prevails  above  the  evil  is  what  makes 
religion — even  the  conventional  and  established  religion  a step  for- 
ward, not  backwaril,  in  the  history  of  man.  n,  • -f 

Every  great  medieval  structure  in  Christian  Kurope  recalls  in  i s 
architecture  the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear.  Above  the  mam  doors  o 
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the  cathedral  of  Notre  I^amc,  in  I’aris.  .stranfre  fipure.s.  imprisoned  bv 
one  arm  in  the  .stone,  strive  with  atjonized  faces  to  ^et  out;  devils  sit 
upon  wicked  kin^s  and  priests;  after  the  last  jnilgment  demons,  like 
monkeys,  hurry  the  troop  of  the  condemned,  still  including  kings  and 
priests,  away.  Vet  nature  triumphed  over  all  these  terrors,  and  I 
remember  that  between  the  horns  of  one  of  the  chief  devils,  while  J 
observed  it,  a swallow  had  built  its  nest  anti  twittereil  securely.  And 
not  only  did  humbler  nature  thus  triumph  beneath  the  free  air,  but 
within  the  church  the  beautiful  face  of  Jesus  showed  the  victory  of 
man  over  his  fears. 

In  the  same  way  a recent  I’nglish  traveler  in  Thibet,  after  describ- 
ing an  idol  room  filled  with  pictures  of  battles  between  hideous  fiends 
and  equally  hideous  gods,  many-headed  and  many-armed,  says: 

“But  among  all  these  repulsive  faces  of  degraded  type,  distorted  with 
evil  passions,  we  .saw  in  striking  contrast  here  and  there  an  image  of 
the  contemplative  Buddha,  with  beautiful,  calm  features,  pure  and 
pitiful,  such  as  they  have  been  handed  down  by  painting  and  sculpture 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  which  the  Lamas  ( priests),  with  all  their 
perverted  imagination,  have  never  ventured  to  change  when  designing 
an  idol  of  the  (ircat  Incarnation.” 

The  need  of  this  high  e.xercisc  of  the  imagination  is  shown  even 
by  the  regrets  of  those  who,  in  their  ilcvotion  to  pure  science,  arc  least 
willing  to  share  it.  The  penalties  of  a total  alienation  from  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  world  arc  perhaps  severer  than  even  those  of  super- 
stition. 

I know  a woman  who,  passing  in  early  childhood  from  the  gentle- 
ness of  a Roman  Catholic  convent  to  a severely  evangelical  Ixiarding- 
school,  recalls  distinctly  how  she  used  in  her  owrt  room  to  light 
matches  and  smell  of  the  sulphur,  in  order  to  get  used  to  what  she 
supposed  to  be  her  doom.  Time  and  the  grace  of  (lod,  as  she 
thought,  saved  her  from  such  terrors  at  last;  but  what  chance  of 
removal  has  the  gloom  of  the  sincere  agnostic  of  the  Clifford  or 
Amberley  type,  who  looks  out  upon  a universe  impoverished  by  the 
death  of  Deity? 

The  pure  and  high-minded  Clifford  .said:  **\Vc  have  .seen  the 
spring  sun  shine  out  of  an  empty  heaven  upon  a .soulless  earth, and  we 
have  felt  with  utter  loneliness  that  the  (ireat  Companion  was  dead." 
‘‘In  giving  it  up”  (the  belief  in  (lod  ami  immortality),  wrote  Viscount 
Amberley,  whom  I knew  in  his  generous  and  enthusiastic  youth,  with 
that  equally  high-minded  and  more  gifted  wife,  fioth  st)  .soon  to  f»c  re- 
moved by  death,  ‘‘We  are  resigning  a balm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  for 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  equivalent  in  all  the  repertories  of 
science  and  in  all  the  treasures  of  philosophy.” 

It  is  in  escaping  this  dire  tragetly  in  believing  that  what  wc 
cease  to  hold  by  knowledge  we  can  at  least  retain  by  aspiration-  that 
the  sympathy  of  religions  comes  in  to  help  us.  That  sympathy  unites 
the  kindred  aspirations  of  the  human  race.  No  man  knows  fioil;  all 
strive  with  their  highest  powers  to  create  Him  by  aspiration;  and  wc 
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need,  in  this  vast  effort,  not  the  support  of  some  sinfrlcsect  alone,  like 
Roman  Catholics  or  Hucklhists,  but  the  streuf^th  and  sympathy  of  the 
human  race.  What  brings  us  here  today?  W’liat  unites  us?  but  that  we 
are  alto^a*ther  seeking  after  God,  if  haply  we  may  find  Him, 

We  shall  find  Him,  if  we  find  Him  at  all,  individually ; by  openinj^ 
each  for  himself  the  barrier  between  the  created  and  the  Creator,  If 
supernatural  infallibility  is  j^one  forever,  there  remain  what  Stuart  Mill 
called  with  {grander  baptism, sunernatural  hopes.  It  is  the  essence  of 
a hope  that  it  cannot  be  formulated  or  orf,^'lnizcd  or  made  subject  or 
conditional,  on  the  hope  of  another  All  the  vast  mechanism  of  any 
scheme  of  salvation  or  relij^jious  hierarchy  becomes  jiowerle.ss  and 
insijjnificant  beside  the  hope  in  a single  human  soul,  Losinj^  the  siij)- 
port  of  any  orj^anized  human  faith  we  become  possessed  of  that  which 
all  faiths  collectively  seek  Their  joint  fellowship  gives  more  than  the 
loss  of  any  single  fellowship  takes  away.  We  are  all  engaged  in  that 
ma{,mifi cent  work  described  in  the  Buddhist  •*I)hammaj)ada,”  or,  “Path 
of  Light.”  “Make  thyself  an  island;  work  hard,  be  wise.”  If  each 
could  but  make  himself  an  island,  there  would  y'ct  appear  at  last  above 
these  waves  of  despair  or  doubt  a continent  fairer  than  Columbus  won. 


Indi  vid  nal 
Uorw}. 


Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  Edward  Cheney,  D.  D.,  Chicago 
(Member  General  Committee.) 


What  the  f^eligions 

queathed  to  tlie  L'^ing. 

Paper  by  PROF.  G.  S.  GOODSPEED,  of  Chicago  University. 


IC  come  for  the  first  titnc  in  this  parlia- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  dead 
religions.  Naturally  they  do  not 
claim  onr  interest  to  such  a dej^rce  as 
do  the  living.  W'e  come,  as  it  were, 
to  the  threshoKl  of  the  tomb.  The 
air  is  likely  to  be  a little  musty  and 
the  passages  somewhat  dark.  There- 
fore, it  this  paper  shall,  in  some  of  its 
details,  .seem  a little  intricate,  1 beg 
your  consideration  as  I reail  it,  and  1 
feel  certain  that  1 shall  have  it  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  my  olxservation 
during  the  few  days  of  these  meetings 
has  shown  me  how  kind  you  are  to 
the  speakers. 

I'lie  form  in  uhich  the  theme  as- 
signed to  me  is  stated  is  suggestive. 
It  implies  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are 
not  isolated  or  irulependent.  They  are  related 
to  one  another,  and  so  relatcil  that  their  attitude  is  not  one  of  hos- 
tility. ICven  the  dea<l  religions  have  left  bciiucsts  to  the  living.  The 
subject  also  implies  that  these  betjuests  are  positive.  It  is  not  worth 
our  while  to  c<»nsider  the  topic  if  we  are  convinced  beforehand  that 
the  dead  religions  have  left  behitul  them  only  “bones  and  a bad  odor.” 
We  arc  invited  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a knowledge  of  them  serves 
a somewhat  higher  purpose  than  “to  point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale; ' 
to  see  in  them  stages  in  the  religious  history  of  humanity,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a study  of  them  is  important,  yes,  indispensable,  to 
adequate  understanding  of  present  systems.  If  they'  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  show  “what  fools  these  mortals  be”  when  they  seek  after 
God,  they  also  intlicate  how  He  has  made  man  for  himself  and  how 
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human  hearts  arc  restless  till  they  rest  in  Him.  Thoujjh  dead,  they 
yet  speak,  and  among  their  words  are  some  which  form  a part  of  our 
inheritance  of  truth. 

These  dead  religions  may  be  roughly  summed  up  in  several 
groups: 

1,  Prehistoric  cults,  which  remain  only  as  they  have  been  taken  up  mn*  more 
developed  systems,  and  the  faiths  of  half-civilized  peoples  like  those  ol  Central 
America  anci  Peru. 

2.  The  dead  religions  of  Semitic  .Antirjuity;  that  is.  those  of  Phtenicia  and 
Syria,  of  Babylonia  and  of  Assyria. 

'I'he  religion  of  Kgyj»t. 

4.  The  religions  of  Celtic  Heathemlom. 

T).  The  religions  of  Teutonic  Heathendom. 

f).  The  religion  of  Greece. 

7.  The  religion  of  Rome. 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  the  brief  limits  of  this  paper 
adequately  to  present  the  matertal  which  these  seven  grtnips  offer 
toward  the  discussion  of  this  question.  I'ven  with  a .selection  rrf  the 
most  important  systems  the  material  is  too  extensive  Our  effort, 
therefore,  will  be  directed,  not  tt>ward  a presentation  of  the  material 
exhaustively  or  otherwise,  but  merely  tijward  a suggestion  of  the  p(*s- 
sible  ways  in  which  the  achievements  of  these  "dead"  sj'sterns  may 
contribute  to  a knowledge  of  the  living  religious  facts  in  general, 
with  some  illustrations  from  the  immense  tlcbl  which  the  above  groups 
cover. 

There  arc  three  general  lines  along  which  the  dead  religions  may 
be  questioned  as  to  their  contributions  to  the  living: 

1.  What  are  the  lea<ling  religious  ideas  armiiid  which  they  have  rrntrre«f  m 
which  they  have  most  fully  illustrates!? 

2.  What  are  their  actual  material  coutributious.  of  ideas  <ir  usages,  to  4>llicr 
systems? 

:f.  In  the  fiistory  of  their  devehi[>merit,  decay  and  <leath,  how  do  they  afford 
instruction,  stimulus  or  warning? 

All  religious  systems  represent  some  fundamental  truth  or  ele- 
ments of  truth.  They  center  about  .some  eternal  idea.  Otherwise, 
they  would  have  no  claims  upon  humanity  ami  gain  no  lasting  accept- 
ance with  men.  The  religions  of  antiijuity  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
principle.  They  have  emphasized  certain  phases  of  the  religiou.s  sen- 
timent, grasped  certain  elements  of  the  divine  nature,  elucitlatcd  cer- 
tain sides  of  the  problem  of  c.xistcncc,  bef*>re  which  man  cries  out 
after  Ood.  It  is  not  neces.sary’  to  reiieat  that  these  truths  and  clear 
perceptions  are  often  mingled  with  faUe  vi«  ws  and  pressed  to  extrav- 
agant and  harmful  lengths.  Hut  prtigress  through  the  ages  has  hecn 
made,  in  spite  of  these  errors,  by  means  t)f  the  fundamental  elements  of 
truth,  to  which  the  very  errors  bear  witness.  T hese  arc  the  bequi>ts 
of  the  dead  religions  to  the  world.  They  enrich  the  sum  total  of  right 
thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  worthy  purjioses.  WTicn  patient  ami  ana- 
lytic study  of  the  facts  of  religious  history  has  borne  in  upon  one  the 
validity  of  the  principles  of  development  in  this  field,  these  religions 
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appear  as  parts*  of  the  complex  whole,  and  the  truths  they  embody 
enter  into  the  sphere  of  relij^ioiis  knowledf^e  as  elements  in  its  ever- 
increasing  store. 

And  not  merely  as  units  in  the  whole  are  these  truths  part  of  the 
po.ssession  of  living  faiths,  hut  since  that  whole  is  a development  in  a 
real  sen.se,  they  enter  into  the  groundwork  of  existing  religions.  We 
do  not  deny  that  present  life  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  I^gypt  and  As- 
syria had  not  played  their  part  in  history;  so  correlated  in  all  history. 

Can  we  then  deny  that  present  religion  would  not  be  what  it  is 
without  their  religions?  An  idea  once  wrought  out  and  applied  in  social 
life  becomes  not  only  a part  of  the  world’s  truth,  but  also  a basis  for 
larger  insight  and  wider  application.  Thus  the  great  and  fruitful  prin- 
ciples which  these  dead  faiths  embodied  and  enunciated,  have  been 
handed  down  by  them  to  be  al)Sorbed  into  larger  and  higher  faiths, 
whose  superiority  they  themselv'es  have  had  a share  in  making  possi- 
ble. How  important  and  stimulating,  therefore,  is  an  inv’estigation  of 
them. 

.'\s  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  the  religions  of  two  ancient 
nations,  Egypt  and  Habylonia,  which  gave  two  highly  influential  relig- 
ious ideas  to  the  world.  There  is  the  religion  of  h-gypt,  that  land  of 
contradiction  and  mystery,  where  men  thought  deep  things,  yet  wor-  E^ypt  ana 
shiped  hats  and  cranes,  were  the  most  joyous  of  creatures,  and  yet  Babylonia, 
seemed  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  building  tombs;  explored  many 
fields  of  natural  .science  arul  practical  art,  yet  give  us  the  height  of  their 
achievements,  a human  mummy.  One  central  religious  notion  of  Egypt 
was  the  nearness  of  the  ilivine.  It  was  closely  connected  with  a funda- 
mental social  iilea  of  the  h^gyptians. 

The  man  of  I^gypt  never  looked  outside  of  his  own  land  without 
disdain.  It  contained  for  him  the’fullness  of  all  that  heart  could  wish. 

He  was  a thoroughly  contented  and  joyous  creature,  and  the  favorite 
picture  which  he  formed  of  the  future  life  was  only  that  of  another 
Kgypt  like  the  present.  W hat  causetl  him  the  most  thought  was  how 
to  maintain  the  conditions  of  the  present  in  the  passage  through  the 
vale  of  death.  The  bod)-,  for  example,  indispensal)le  to  the  present, 
was  equally  required  in  the  future  and  must  be  preserved.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  I-^gyptian,  happiest  and  most  contented  of  all 
men  in  this  life,  has  left  behind  him  tombs,  mummies  and  the  book  of 
the  dead.  \ow  in  this  favored  land  the  I'!lg)'ptian  must  have  his  gods. 

Deity  must  be  near  at  hand.  W'hat  was  nearer  than  II  is  presence  and 
manifestation  in  the  animal  life  most  characteristic  of  each  district? 

Thus  was  wrought  into  shape,  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  divine 
nearness,  that  bizarre  worship  of  animals,  the  wonder  and  the  con- 
tempt of  the  ancient  world.  This  idea,  which  underlay  that  animal 
worship,  though  so  crudely  conceived,  was  deej)l>'  significant  and  con- 
stituted a most  important  contribution  to  the  world. 

Another  great  religion  of  ancient  times — the  Habylonian-Assyrian, 
contributed  quite  a different  truth.  Living  in  a land  open  on  every 
side  to  the  assaults  of  nature  and  man,  and  having  no  occasion  to 
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glorify  Babylonia  as  the  Egyptian  exalted  Ids  native  land,  the  Baby- 
lonian found  Ids  worthiest  conception  of  the  divine  in  an  exalted  dcitv 
who,  from  the  heights  of  heaven  and  the  stars,  rained  intlucncc.  11'. 
emphasized  the  transcendence  of  the  divine.  Time  tlocs  not  perndt  me 
to  give  the  fuller  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  idea  or  to  trace  its 
growth.  Surrounded  by  a crowd  of  indifferent  or  malevolent  spirits 
who  must  be  controlled  by  a ilebasing  .s)-stern  of  magic,  these  men 
looked  above  and  fountl  deliverance  in  the  favor  of  the  divine  heines 
who  gave  helj^  from  the  skies.  Their  literature  gives  evi<lence  of  how 
they  rose  by  slow  degrees  to  this  higher  plane  of  thought  in  the  con- 
stant appeal  from  the  earth  to  heaven,  from  the  power  (d  the  spirits  ti> 
the  grace  of  the  gods. 

U hatever  w.is  its  origin,  it  is  noticeable  that  this  idea  of  the  eleva- 
tion, separateness,  transcendence  of  deity  is  a fruitful  basis (d morality 
But  one’s  self  umler  the  protection  of  a Lord  implies  ackmut ledgment 
of  a standard  of  obedience.  At  first  purely  ritual  or  even  physical  m 

its  requirements,  this  standard  becomes  gradually  suffused  with  ethical 
elements.  The  process  is  traced  in  the  so-called  itabylonian  peniten- 
tial psalms,  which,  indeed,  do  not  contain  very  clear  t rat  es,  if  anv  oi 
purely  ethical  ideas.  Ifut  the  fact  remains  that  the  Babyltmian  doctrine 
of  the  transcendence  of  ileity  thus  dcvchqicd  out  of  the  antagonism  of 
natural  forces  is  a starting  point  for  the  ethical  reconstruction  td  relig- 
ion. Egypt  never  could  accomjilish  this  with  her  religion.  She  has 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  penitential  psalms. 

These  two  primitive  religious  .systems  gave  to  the  world  these  two 
fundamental  ideas.  'Bhese  two  earliest  empires  carried  these  ideas 
with  their  armies  to  all  their  scenes  of  conquest  and  their  merchants 
bore  them  to  lands  whither  their  warriors  never  went.  The  significance 
of  thi.s  is  not  always  grasped;  n(jr  is  it  easy  to  trace  the  results  of  the 
diffusion  of  these  conceptions.  Standing  among  the  earliest  religious 
thoughts,  which  man  systematically  devclope<l,  they  had  a wonderful 
opportunity,  and  we  shall  see  that  tlie  opportunity  was  not  neglected. 

2.  In  considering  the  extent  and  character  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the.se  religious  ruling  itleas  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  we  pass 
over  to  the  second  element  in  the  be(iuest  of  the  dead  religions  to  the 
living,  the  direct  contributions  made  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  The 
subject  requires  careful  discrimination.  .\ot  a few  scholars  ha\e 
gone  far  a.stray  at  this  point  in  their  treatment  of  religious  .systems. 
Borinerly  it  was  customary  to  find  little  that  u.is  <»riginal  in  any 
religion.  y\ll  was  borroweil.  The  tendency  today  is  reactionary,  anil 
the  originality  of  the  great  systems  is  e.xaggerated.  I here  is  nu 
question  as  to  the  fact  of  the  ilejiendence  of  religions  upon  one 
another.  The  danger  is,  lest  it  be  overhioked,  that  similar  conditions 
in  two  religions  may  jiroduce  independently  the  same  results.  It 
must  be  recognized  also  that  ancient  nations  hidd  tlumiselves  more 
aloof  from  one  another,  and  especially  that  religion  as  a matter  of 
national  tradition  was  much  more  conservative  both  in  revealing  itself 
to  strangers  and  in  accepting  contributions  from  without. 
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Yet  the  stiitlcnt  of  religion  knows  how,  in  one  sense,  every  faith 
in  the  world  has  absorbed  the  life  of  a multitude  of  other  local  and 
limited  cults.  This  is  true  of  the  sectarian  rcli^n'ons  of  India,  Islam 
swallowed  the  heathen  worshij)s  of  ancient  Arabia.  Many  a shrine 
of  Christianity  is  a transformation  of  a local  altar  of  heathendom. 
There  is  no  more  imjmrtant  and  no  more  intricate  work  lyin^  in  the 
.sphere  of  com|)arative  relij.,d(m  than  an  analysis  of  e.xistin^  faiths  with 
a view  to  the  recoN'ery  of  the  bequests  of  j)recedin}.j  systems.  Whde 
much  has  been  done  the  errors  and  e.xtravaj^ances  of  scholars  in  many 
instances  should  teach  caution. 

We  must  i)ass  over  a lar^e  portion  of  this  ^reat  field.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  wide  ran^e  of  materials  in  the  realm  of  Chris- 
tianity alone.  To  her  treasury  the  beijuests  of  usa^e  and  ritual  have 
come  from  all  theiiead  past.  I'rom  Teutonic  and  Celtic  faiths,  from  the 
cultus  of  Rome  and  the  worship  and  thouj^ht  of  (Greece  contributions 
can  .still  be  pointed  out  in  the  comple.x  structure.  Christian  scholars 
have  done  splendid  work  in  tracing  out  these  remains.  I need  but  refer 
to  the  labors  of  I)r.  Hatch  and  Professor  llarnack  upon  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  ( ireece  and  those  of  the  eminent  brench  scholar, 
the  late  h.rnest  Renan,  in  the  investij.jation  of  Christianity’s  debt  to 
Rome,  as  instances  of  the  richness  of  the  field  ami  the  importance  of 
the  results.  A more  limited  illustration  which  is  also  in  continuation 
of  the  line  of  tliouj^ht  already'  followed  may'  be  shown  in  the  in- 
huence  of  the  reli}.^ions  of  I'-j.iypt  and  ;\ssyrio.  Haby’lonia  upon  living 
faiths,  or  more  e.xactly'  the  connection  of  their  leading  ideas  with  the 
doctrines  of  Judaism  ami  Ciliristianitv. 

Hie  religious  ideas  of  I'-gypt  seem  to  have  spread  westward  and 
to  have  had  their  greatest  intluence  upon  Circece.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  deny*  utterly  the  depemlence  of  (ireece  upon  Kgy’pt  in  re- 
spect to  religion,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trend  of  recent  dis- 
coveries in  arch.eologv  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  We  must 
emphasize  the  fact  that  every'  jieople  contributes  far  more  to  its  own 
system  of  religious  belief  than  it  borrows  from  without,  ^'et  (ireece 
herself  acknowledged  her  debt  in  this  matter  to  the  land  of  the  Nile 
ami  there  is  no  real  reason  to  deny  her  own  testimony.  It  is  striking 
to  observe  how  the  fundamental  higyptian  notions  of  the  sufficiency' of 
the  present  life  and  the  nearness  of  the  divine  reveal  themselves  in 
llelh.s.  I he  (ireek  conceived  these  ideas,  indeed,  in  a far  higher 
fashion.  Harmony  ami  bcautv  were  the  touchstones  by  which  he 
tested  the  worhl  and  found  it  good.  The  grotesqueness  of  the 
Egyptian  forms  yiehled  to  the  grace  of  the  .Athenian  creations  of  art 
and  religion,  but  Ijeneath  them  was  the  same  thought.  In  man  and 
his  works  the  (ireek  found  the  ideal  of  the  divine,  and  to  him  we  owe 
the  transfornialion  of  the  iloctrine  of  the  divine  nearness  into  that  of 
(jod’s  immanence. 

^'^gypt’s  intluence  in  the  east  was  cut  off  early’  after  her  period  of 
conquest  by  the  rise  of  the  Hittite  enifiire.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any 
traces  of  her  doctrine  in  the  religions  of  western  Asia,  unless  it  be 
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that  of  riuenicia.  Hut  with  one  people,  at  a later  period,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  her  religious  ideas  woulil  find  lodgment.  Hor  a 
number  of  years,  if  Israelitish  tratlitions  are  to  be  trusted,  the  Hebrews 
were  under" Egyptian  domination,  and  the  t^ymation  of  their  nation 
and  their  religious  system  dates  from  their  tleliverance  from  this  bond- 
age. Did  they  not  borrow  from  the  wel  1-organ i/.ed  and  imposin^r 
religious  system  of  their  captors?  C ould  they  avoid  doing  so?  The 
evidences  of  any  such  borrowing  are  not  easy  to  discover.  Either 
they  have  been  carefully  removccl  by  later  ages  or  another  ami  more 
jiowerful  influence  has  obliteratetl  them.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  thd  feeling  excited  in  Israel  by  the  rigt)rs  of  Egyptian  slavery  uas 
one  of  repulsion  and  abhorrence  of  everything  I’.gvjitian.  It  is  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  inlluencc  of  the  religion  (if  h'gypt  ufMiti 
Israel  was  a negative  one  and  that  the  foundations  of  her  social  and 
religious  institutions  were  laid  in  asjiirit  of  separation  fr»jm  what  w.ts 
characteristic  of  her  oppressor. 

This  negative  influence,  beginning  thus  in  the  birth  of  the  nation 
and  continuing  through  several  centuries  in  the  rel.itions  of  the  two 
peoples,  was  in  its  formative  power  over  Hebrew  religion  second  only 
to  that  which  was  positively  exercised  by  another  religious  system, 
viz.,  that  of  y\ssyrio-Hab\donia,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

There  were  three  great  periods  in  which  the  Hebrews  came  into 
close  relations  with  their  neighbor  on  the  'l  igris  and  lMJj)hrates.  I'hc 
first  was  that  represented  by  the  tradition  respecting  ^Xbraham.  He 
came  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  true  Cod.  ’Hic 
circumstances  w’hich  moved  him  to  depart  from  that  center  of  the 
world’s  civilization  are  notclear  to  us,  but  the  tradition  gives  no  hint  of 
hostile  relations  such  as  occasioned  Drael  s departure  from  E^s  pt.  It 
was  here,  therefore,  that  he  came  in  contact  w ith  tho-'C  elevated  ideas 
of  the  divine  transcendence  which  are  characteristic  alike  of  the  relig- 
ion of  Babylonia  and  in  a higher  and  purer  degree  of  the  religion  of 
Israel.  Can  he  have  gained  his  first  perception  (»f  this  truth  from  the 
Babylonians?  It  is  not  improbable.  It  is  certainl)'  true  that  a mighty 
impetus  was  given  to  this  doctrine  in  Krael  by  this  earliest  contact 
with  Babylonian  life. 

The  third  of  these  periods  was  the  Bab\'lonian  captivity.  Many 
scholars  are  inclined  to  assign  to  this  time  a large  number  of  acquisi- 
tions by  Israel  in  the  field  of  B.ibylonian  religion,  such  .is  the  early 
traditions  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge.  But  they  forgi  t that  the 
.same  feeling  which  led  Israel  to  reject  all  the  attriictions  of  Egypt 
would  be  equally  aroused  against  Baln  loii,  in  whose-  cruel  gr.isp  they 
found  themselves  held  fast. 

It  is  in  the  second  period,  that  of  the  .Assyrian  coiupiest  of  west- 
ern Asia,  that  Israel  came  most  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  iclig- 
ion  and  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Babylonians.  Both  Isr.iel  .and 
Assyria  had  developed  a religious  system,  though  Assyria  was  far  in 
advance  of  Israel  in  this  respect.  Heir  of  B.ibylon's  civilization  and 
religion  Assyria  had  advanced  a step  beyond  her  ancestral  faith.  In 
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the  God  Ashur  the  nation  worked  out  a concejjtion  of  a national  God, 
before  whom  the  other  deities  of  the  pantheon  took  subordinate  posi- 
tions. Witliout  denyinjT  the  divine  transcendence,  Assyria  moved  in 
the  direction  of  monotheism.  A (iod  of  majesty,  he  was  also  con- 
ceived in  the  Assyrian  style  as  a (jod  of  justice,  whose  law,  though  but 
slightly  tinged  with  ethical  ideas  as  we  hold  them,  must  be  obeyed. 

The  Hebrew  conception  of  Jahveh  had  also  been  fashioned  in  the 
struggle  after  nationality.  It  was  a conception  born  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  nation  divinely  moved  uj)on  by  the  true  (iod.  It  did  not 
owe  its  origin  to  ICgypt  or  Assyrio-llabylonia.  liut  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  how  the  note  of  divine  transcendence,  the  majesty  of  Jcho\  ah, 
was  ever  kept  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  two 
opposite  influences  the  negative  force  of  Ivgypt’s  contrary  doctrine 
and  the  positive  j)ower  of  the  Assyrio-Ifabylonian  religious  system  as 
conceived  by  the  Assyrian  cmj)ire.  They  were  ever  jjresent  and  im- 
pressive examj)les  throughout  the  centuries  of  Israelitish  history. 

Under  this  supj)orting  influence  Israel  took  the  one  higher  step 
which  remaitied  to  be  taken.  Moved  forward  by  the  irresistible  im- 
pulse thus  outwarilly  ainl  inwardly  felt,  the  propliets  released  Israel’s 
God  from  the  fetters  of  nationality  and  from  the  Ixmds  of  a selfish 
morality  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  a transcendent  righteous  (iod 
of  all  the  earth. 

Thus  these  two  elemental  truths  alK>ut  God  have  been  conveyed 
from  Kgypt  and  from  Babylonia  to  the  nations  of  men.  They  have 
come  to  be  together  the  possession  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of 
the  divine  transcendence  is  the  gift  of  Judaism  to  the  Christian  church, 
and  Christian  theology  has  w rought  it  out  into  comple.x  and  impress- 
ive systems  of  truth.  T he  truth  of  the  divine  immanence  early  h)und 
its  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  believers.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  scene  of  its  sway,  if  not  of  its  Christian  origin,  was  the  city  of 
Ale.vandria.  The  place  where  (ircek  and  Ivgyptian  met  was  the  home 
of  this  (jneco-ICgyptian  doctrine  which  the  Ale.xandrian  fathers 
wrought  into  the  Christian  system,  and  which  is  today  beginning  to 
claim  that  share  in  the  system  which  its  complementary  truth  has 
seemed  to  usurp.  The  religions  which  flourished  and  passed  away 
have  in  this  way  contributeil  to  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  theism. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  unavoidably  encroached  upon  the 
ground  of  the  third  line  of  inquiry,  namely,  W'hat  have  the  dead 
religions  afforded  to  the  living  in  their  history?  WTiat  instruction  do 
their  life  and  death  give  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  religious  sys- 
tems? Two  a-priori  theories  occupy  the  field  as  explanations  of  these 
religions.  First,  they  are  regarded  as  teaching  the  blindness  of  man 
in  his  search  after  God,  and  the  falsity  of  humanly  constructed  systems 
apart  from  special  divine  revelation.  The  dead  religions  perished  False, 
because  they  were  false,  the  production  cither  of  Satan  or  of  deluded 
or  designing  men.  The  second  theory  holds  these  religions  to  be 
steps  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity, 
passing  through  well-defined  and  philosophically  arranged  stages, 
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each  justifiable  in  its  own  circumstances,  each  a preparation  for  .somc- 
thiiii^  hi<>^her. 

Both  views  are  inadequate  because  they  do  not  include  all  the 
facts.  What  is  needed  in  the  study  t)f  reli^don  today  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  a study  of  the  manifold  f.icts  which  religions  present  and 
a rigid  abstinence  from  philosophical  theories  which  find  facts  to  .suit 
themselves. 

One  great  e.xcellence  of  this  parliament  is  that  it  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  these  facts.  These  brief  sessions  will  do  more  for  the  study 
of  religion  than  the  philosophizing  of  a score  of  years.  No  religion 
in  the  totality  and  complexity  of  it.s  plienomcna  is  wholly  false  or 
wholly  true.  The  death  of  a religion  is  not  always  an  evidence  of  its 
decay  and  corruption,  its  inadcMpiacy  to  meet  the  wants  of  men.  There 
are  certain  phases  of  living  religious  life  which  every  sane  man  would 
prefer  to  see  removed  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  tloctrinc  and 
practice  of  some  dead  religions.  In  the  search  for  the  laws  of  relig- 
ious life  and  the  results  of  religious  activity,  the  dead  rcligimis  arc 
particularly  valuable  because  of  what  these  laws  and  fijrces  have  in 
them  worked  out  to  the  end.  They  have  formetl  a c«)mt)lftcd  struc- 
ture or  produced  a ruin,  both  of  which  disclose  with  e<|ual  fidelity  and 
equal  adequacy  the  working  of  invariable  and  irresistible  law. 

Generalization  on  the.se  phenomena,  if  correctly  made,  have  a 
satisfying  quality  and  a validity  wliich  afford  a basis  for  instruction 
and  guidance.  Thus  these  religions  themselves  constitute  what  may 
be  aher  all  their  most  valuable  bequest,  and  as  such  they  have  a |>cculiar 
interest  for  the  student  of  religion. 

The  proofs  of  this  statement  throng  in  upon  us  and  we  can  select 
but  a few.  Among  the  problems  of  present  religious  life,  that  of  the 
relations  of  church  and  sLate  receive  light  from  the.se  «lead  religions. 
In  anti{|uity  these  relations  consisted  in  almost  complete  identification 
of  the  two  organisms.  Most  frerpiently  the  church  existed  for  the 
state,  its  servant,  its  slave.  The  results  were  most  rlisastrous  to  Ixith 
jiarties,  but  religion  es{)ecially  suffered.  Its  priesthoods  either  l>ccame 
filled  with  ambitious  designs  upon  the  state  as  in  h-gypt,  or  fell  into 
the  position  of  sub.serviency  and  w eakness  as  in  Babylon  anti  Assyria, 
Rome  and  Greece. 

The  aims  and  ends  of  truth  were  narrowetl  ami  trimmed  to  fit 
imperfect  social  conditions,  and  the  f.ite  (»f  religi»m  was  ImiuikI  up  with 
the  success  or  failure  or  a political  ptdicy.  'Ihe  destruction  of  the 
nation  meant  the  disappearance  of  the  religion.  Assyria  draggetl  into 
her  grave  the  religion  which  she  professetl.  A similar  fate  attended 
many  of  the  cults  of  Semitic  antiijuity  through  the  compiests  t)f  the 
great  world  empires  which  dominated  western  Asia.  The  finished 
experience  of  these  dead  faiths,  therefore,  speaks  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  religion  from  the  state. 

Another  problem  which  they  enlighten  is  that  of  religious  unity 
and  the  consequent  future  of  religious  systems,  the  ultimate  religion. 
Where  these  systems  survived  the  ruin  of  the  nationality  on  which 
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they  depended,  they  met  their  death  through  a mightier  religious 
force.  The  most  brilliant  example  of  this  plienomenon  is  the  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  the  relif^dons  of  the  ancient  world.  Christianity’s 
victory  was  achieved  without  ff>rcc  of  arms.  Was  it  merely  that  its 
foes  were  moribund  that  the  relip^ious  forces  of  anticpiity  had  all  but 
lost  their  power?  This  is  not  by  any  means  all  the  truth.  I cannot 
jrlory  in  the  victory  of  a Christianity  over  decaying  religions  that 
would  have  died  of  themselves  if  only'  left  alone,  but  I am  [iroud  of 
her  power  in  that  when  "the  fullness  of  the  times”  was  come,  when 
Kfjfypt  and  Syria,  Judea,  (ireece  ami  Rome  offered  to  the  world  their 
best,  she  was  able  to  take  all  their  truths  into  her  genial  grasp  and 
incarnating  them  in  Jesus  Chri.st  make  them  in  Him  the  beginning  of 
anew  age,  the  starting  jioint  <»f  a higher  evolution. 

These  religions  were  crippled  by  their  essential  character.  They 
had  no  real  unity  of  thought.  Their  prineijile  of  organization  was  the 
inclusion  of  local  culls,  not  the  establishment  of  a great  idea.  There 
was  broad  toleration  in  the  ancient  religious  world,  both  of  forms  and 
ideas,  but  the  toleration  of  ideas  e.visted  because  of  the  want  of  a 
clear  thought  basis  ()f  religion,  or.  to  s|)eak  more  preci.sely,  the  want 
of  a theology'.  With  the  absence  of  this  the  multiplicity'  of  forms 
produced  a meaningless  confusion.  ICven  wliere  each  of  these  systems 
reveals  to  us  the  j)resence  of  a common  idea  traceable  through  all  its 
forms  this  one  idea  is  only  a phase  of  the  truth. 

Assyria’s  doctrine  of  the  divine  transcendence  and  ICgypt’s  view 
of  the  divine  nearness  and  (ircece’s  tenet  of  the  divineness  of  man  or 
me  humaneness  of  (khI,  w ere  valid  religious  itleas,  but  each  was  partial. 
These  religions,  so  inclusive  of  ff>rms,  could  not  include  or  comprehcml 
more  than  their  own  favorite  idea.  lUit  when  Christianity’  came 
apinst  them  with  a well-rounded  theology',  a central  truth  like  that  of 
the  incarnation,  a truth  and  a life  wiiich  not  merely'  included,  but 
reconciled,  all  ailments  of  the  wt)rld’s  religious  progress,  none  of  these 
ancient  systems  could  stand  before  it. 

They  seem  to  tell  us  that  the  true  test  of  a religious  sy’stem  is  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  fdled  with  (iod.  .So  far  as  they’ saw  Him  they 
led  men  to  find  help  and  jieace  in  Him.  They’ proclaimed  His  law, 
icy  sought  to  assure  to  men  His  favor.  Iso  far  as  they’  accomplished 
f*^**  they'  were  filled  with  (jod,  both  as  a doctrine  and  as  a 
nc,  they'  fulfilled  their  part  in  the  education  and  .salvation  of  the 

^t.‘st  they  rose  and  fell;  by  that  measure  they’ 
take  their  place  in  the  complex  evolution  of  the  world.  z\nd  it  was 
because  they  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  Christianity’s  comprehen- 
sion  and  absorption  of  (jod  that  they  perished. 

'\e  are  sometimes  inclined,  amid  the  din  of  opposing  creeds,  to 
I ^ •'cligion  without  theology'.  These  dead  faiths  warn  us  of 
e folly  of  any  such  dream.  In  the  presence  of  a multitude  of  relig- 
ions, such  as  are  represented  in  this  parliament,  we  are  tempted  to 
c levc  that  the  ultimate  religion  will  consist  in  a bouquet  of  the 
sweetest  and  choicest  of  them  all.  The  graves  of  the  dead  religions 
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declare  that  not  selection  but  incorporation  makes  a religion  stronc* 
not  incorporation  but  reconciliation,  not  reconciliation  but  the  lullin' 
nient  of  all  these  aspirations,  these  partial  truths  in  a higher  thought 
in  a transcendent  life. 

The  systems  of  religions  here  represented,  or  to  come,  which  will 
not  merely  select  but  incorporate,  not  merely  incorporate  but  recon- 
cile, not  merely  reconcile  but  fulfill,  hohis  the  religious  future  of 
humanity. 

Apart  from  particular  problems  the.se  deatl  religions  in  clear  tones 
give  two  precious  testimonies.  They  bear  witness  to  man’s  need  of 
God  and  man’s  capacity  to  know  Him.  Looking  back  today  upon  the 
dead  past,  we  behold  men  in  the  jungle  and  on  the  mountain,  in  the 
Roman  temple  and  before  the  Celtic  altar,  lifting  up  holy  hands  of  as- 
piration and  petition  to  the  divine.  .Soumling  through  Greek  hymns 
and  Babylonian  psalms  alike  are  heard  human  voices  crying  out  after 
the  eternal. 

But  there  is  a nobler  heritage  of  ours  in  these  oldest  of  religions. 
The  capacity  to  know  Ciod  is  not  the  knowlcilgc  of  Him.  They  tell 
us  with  one  voice  that  the  human  heart,  the  universal  human  heart 
that  needs  God  and  can  know  Him  was  not  left  to  search  for  Him 
in  blindness  and  ignorance.  lie  gave  them  of  Himself.  They  receive 
the  light  which  lighteth  every  man.  That  light  has  come  dowm  the 
ages  unto  us,  shining  as  it  comes  with  ever  brighter  beams  of  divine 
rev'elation. 

“For  God  who  at  .sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  unto 
the  fathers” — and  we  are,  beginning  to  realize  today,  as  never  before, 
how  many  are  our  spiritual  fathers  in  the  past— “hath  in  the.'ve  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  in  the  Son.” 
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HAT  is  ti>  l)c  un«lcrst(»o(l  by  compara- 
tive I find  th.it  Knj,dish- 

writiiifjf  autliors  use  the  apjicllation 
promiscuously  with  comparative  re- 
ligion, hut  if  we  w ish  wurds  to  con- 
vey a sound  rncanin}^  we  .should  at 
least  beware  of  usinj^'  these  terms  as 
convertible  ones.  Tlieolo^y  is  not  the 
same  as  reli^oon;  ami,  to  me,  com- 
parative theoloj^)'  .signifies  nothinjj 
but  a Comparative  stud)’ of  religious 
doj^mas,  comparative  religion  nothing; 
l)ut  a Comparative  stud)'  of  various 
religions  in  all  their  br.inches.  I sup- 
pose, however,  I am  not  exp<*cted  to 
make  this  distinction,  but  compara- 
tiv’e  theolof^)’  is  to  be  understood  to 
mean  what  is  now  generally  c.dled  the 
science  of  relij:jion.  the  word  “science”  not  beinjj 
taken  in  the  limited  sense  it  commoidy  has  in 
English,  but  in  the  general  signification  of  the  Dutch  Wetenschap 
(H.  G.  Wissenschaft ),  which  it  has  assumed  more  and  more  even  in 
the  Roman  languages.  So  the  history  and  the  study  of  this  .science 
would  hav’e  to  form  the  subject  of  my  paper,  a subject  vast  enough  to 
devote  to  it  one  or  more  volumes.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Although 
in  former  centuries^  its  advent  was  heralded  b)'  a few  forerunners,  as 
Selden  ( De  Diis  .Syrus  ),  do  Hrosses  ( Le  culte  des  dieu.x  fetiches),  the 
tasteful  Herder  aiul  others,  as  a science  it  reaches  bark  not  much 
farther  than  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centur)*.  “Duxiiis 
Origine  de  tous  les  Cultcs,”  which  appeared  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  century,  is  a gigantic  pamphlet,  ncit  an  imp.irtial  historical 
research.  Nor  can  Creuzer’s  and  Ikiur’s  Symbolik  and  M)’thologic 
lay  claim  to  the  latter  appellation,  but  are  dominated  by  long  refuted 
theory.  Meiner’s  ‘‘Allgemeine  kritisclic  (ieschichte  der  Keligionen" 
(1806-07)  only  just  came  up  to  the  low  standard  which  at  that  time 
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historical  scholars  were  expected  to  reach  Much  higher  stood  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  in  whose  work.  “La  Religion  Considerce  dans  sa 
Source,  scs  formes  ct  ses  I )eveloppments'’  ( 1824 ),  written  with  French 
lucidity,  for  the  first  time  a distinction  was  made  between  the  essence 
and  the  forms  of  religion,  to  which  the  writer  also  applied  the  theory 
of  develo[)ment 

From  that  time  the  science  of  religion  began  to  assume  a more 
sharply  defined  character,  and  comj^arativ'e  studies  on  an  ever  grow- 
iiiij  scale  were  entered  upon,  and  this  was  done  no  longer  chielly 
with  by-desires,  either  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity  in  order  to 
combat  it  and  to  jioint  out  that  it  differed  little  or  nothing  from  all 
the  superstitions  one  was  now  getting  acejuainted  with,  or  by'  the 
apologists  in  onler  tt)  defend  it  against  these  attacks  and  to  j>rove 
its  higher  excellence  when  compared  with  all  other  religi(jns.  The 
impulse  came  from  two  sides.  Chi  one  sitle  it  was  due  to  pllilosophy^ 
Philosophy'  had  for  centuries  past  been  sjieculating  on  religion,  but 
only  about  the  beginning  of  our  century' it  Irid  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  religious  |)roblems  cannot  be  solved  without  the  aid 
of  history;  that  in  order  to  ilefine  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  religion 
one  must  first  of  all  know  its  development.  Already  before  Benjamin 
Constant  this  was  felt  by'  others,  of  whom  we  will  only  mention  Jlegel 
and  Schelling  Jt  m.iy'  e\  en  be  said  that  the  right  method  for  the 
philoso{)hical  impiirv  into  religicjii  was  defined  by'  .Schelling,  at  least 
from  a theoretical  point  of  view,  more  accurately' than  by  any  one  else; 
though  wo  should  add  that  he,  more  than  any' one  else,  fell  short  in  the 
applying  of  it.  I (egel  even  endeav'ored  to  give  a classification,  which, 
it  is  proved,  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head  here  and  there,  but,  as  a 
whole,  distinctly'  jiroves  that  he  lacked  a clear  conception  of  the  real 
historical  development  of  religion,  Xor  could  this  be  otherwise. 
Kvcnif  the  one  h.id  n<jt  been  confined  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  an 
a-prioristic  system  of  the  historical  data  which  were  at  his  disposal, 
even  if  the  other  had  not  been  led  .astray'  by  his  unbridleil  fancy',  both 
wanteii  the  means  to  trace  religion  in  the  course  of  its  developments. 
Most  of  the  religions  of  anti(|uity,  especially'  those  of  the  east,  were 
at  that  time  known  but  superficially',  and  the  critical  research  into 
the  newer  forms  of  religion  had  as  y'et  hardly'  been  entered  upon 
One  instance  out  of  lu.my.  Hegel  char.icteri/.ed  the  so-called 
\riac  religiotis  as  "die  Kelii^ion  des  St /if  fierce /is"  ( religion  of  suffering), 
hi  doing  this,  he  of  course  thought  of  the  my’th  and  the  wcjrship  of 
lhammu'-.Adoni';.  He  did  not  know  that  these  are  by' no  means  of 
I r\  anaic  origin,  bat  were  borrowet!  by' the  j)eople  of  western  .Asia  from 
heir  eastern  neighbors,  and  are,  in  f.ict,  a survival  of  an  older,  highly 
sensual  naturistn.  Kven  at  the  time  he  might  have  known  that  Adonis 
V"  r ethical  ideal,  that  his  worship  was  far  from  being 

e glorification  of  a voluntarily  suffering  deity'.  In  short,  it  was 
novvn  that  only  the  comp.irative  method  could  conduce  to  the  desired 
hi  means  of  comparing,  though  not  wholly  wanting,  were 
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Meanwhile,  material  was  heinj^  supplied  frf)m  another  quarter. 
Philogical  and  historical  science,  cultivated  after  strict  methods,  arch- 
aeology, anthroi)ology.  ethnology,  no  longer  a prey  tt)  superficial  the- 
orists and  fashionable  dilettanti  only,  but  also  subjected  to  the  laws  of 
the  critical  research,  begnui  to  yield  a rich  harvest.  I need  but  hint 
Dis^veries.^*^  ‘'it  the  luaiiy  important  discoveries  of  the  last  hundreil  years,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  continually  increasing  You  know  them  full  well,  and 
you  alst>  know  that  they  are  not  confined  to  a single  i»ro\  ince  nor  to 
a single  jjeriod.  They  reach  back  as  far  as  the  remotest  anti(|uity  and 
show  us,  in  those  ages  long  g(»ne  b)',  a ci\  ili/.it ion  postul.iting  .i  lung 
prex’ious  develojiment,  but  al>o  dr.iw  our  attention  to  many  concep- 
tions, manners  and  customs  among  several  b.ickuanl  or  degenerate 
tribes  of  tmr  own  time,  giving  evidence  of  the  gre-itc'-t  rudene'.s  and 
barbarousness.  Fhey  thus  enable  us  to  stiuly  religion  .as  it  appears 
among  all  sorts  of  people  and  in  the  most  iliversified  degrees  of  tle\el- 
oj)mcnt.  They  have  at  least  supj)lietl  the  sources  to  draw  from,  among 
which  are  the  original  records  of  religion  comerning  wlin  h |)eople 
formerly  had  to  be  content  with  \ery  scanty,  very  recent  ami  very 
untrustworthy  information.  \'ou  w ill  not  expei  t me  to  give  you  an 
enumeration  of  them.  Let  me  menti(»n  only  I’gypt,  Mabylonia  and 
Assyria,  India  and  Persia,  and  of  tlu*ir  sacred  books,  the  *'  Itook  of  the 
Dead,”  the  so-called  “Chaldean  (ieftesis.”  the  “ ( .ibyloma,”  the  “pen- 
itential psalms”  and  mythological  texts,  the  "Wd.i”  and  the  “.Avcxta.” 
These  form  but  a small  j)art  of  the  aetjuired  treasures,  but  though  wc 
had  nothing  else  it  would  be  much. 

I know  (juite  well  that  at  first,  even  after  having  deciphered  the 
writing  of  the  first  two  named,  and  having  learned  in  some  degree  to 
understand  the  languages  of  all,  people  seeim  d imt  t<»  be  fully  .iwarc 
of  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  treasurt's,  .and  th.it  the  tr.inslations 
hurriedly  put  together  failed  to  lead  to  an  adiMpi.ite  ]»ercepti<»n  of  the 
contents.  I know  also  that  even  now,  after  we  h.i\  c learne<l  how  to 
a|iply  to  the  study’  of  these  records  the  univers.dK’  admitted,  sound 
philological  princij)les,  much  of  w hat  wa*  belitwe  to  be  know  n has  iK-cn 
rejected  as  being  valueless,  and  that  the  ipiestions ami  pr<d)lenis  which 
have  to  be  solved  have  not  decrea.-ed  in  number,  but  are  d.iily  increas- 
ing. I cannot  denv  that  scholars  of  high  repute  ami  indisjuit.ihlc 
authority  are  much  divided  in  o{)inion  concerning  the  explanation  of 
those  texts,  and  that  it  is  not  easv  to  m.ike  a cluuce  out  of  so  many 
conflicting  opinions,  liow  much  ilors  Hrugsch  differ  in  his  represen- 
tation of  the  Kgvptian  mvthoh>gv  from  halw.ird  Me\  er  and  Lrmann! 
f low’  great  a divi.'uon  among  the  Assyriohigists  betwfen  the  ,\cc.idists, 
or  Sumerists  and  the  auti-Sumerists  or- anti-,\cc.idists!  1 low  much 
differs  the  explanation  of  the  Veda  fyv  Roth,  Miiller  ami  (ir.isMuan. 
frqmthatof  Liulwig.and  how  different  is  H.irth’s  expl.in.itioii  from  Per- 
gaigne’s  and  Regnaud  s!  I low  v'iolent  was  the  ctmtroversy' between 
.Speigel  and  Haupt  about  the  expl.ination  of  the  most  ancient  pieces 
in  the  Avesta;  and  now'  in  this  y'ear  of  grace,  while  the  younger  gener- 
ation, Hartholomae  ami  Cjeldner  on  the  one  haml,  (leiger,  Wilhchii, 
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Hubschmann,  Mills  on  the  other  hand,  are  following  different  roads, 
there  has  come  a scholar  and  a man  of  genius,  who  is,  however,  par- 
ticularly fond  of  paratloxes,  James  Darmsteter,  to  overthrow  all  tliat 
was  considered  up  to  his  time  as  being  all  but  stable,  nay,  even  to 
undermine  the  foundations,  which  were  believed  safe  enough  tc;  be 
built  upon. 

Hut  all  this  cannot  do  away  with  the  fact  that  we  are  following  the 
right  path,  that  much  has  already  been  obtainetl,  and  much  light  has 
been  shed  on  what  was  dark.  Of  not  a few  of  these  new  tangled 
jt  niavbe  said  they  are  at  lea^^t  useful  in  romoelling  us  once  more 
to  put  to  a severe  test  the  results  obtained.  So  we  see  that  the  modern 
science  of  religion,  comparative  theohjgy,  has  Sj)rung  from  these  two 
sources:  the  want  of  a firmer  empirical  base  of  o[)erations,  felt  by  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  great  discoveries  on  the  domain  of  his- 
tory, arc  lueo  logy  and  anthropology. 

riiese  discoveries  have  revealed  a great  number  of  forms  of  relig- 
ion and  religious  j)henomena  which,  until  now,  were  known  imperfectly 
or  not  at  all;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  these  have  been  compared 
with  these  alreaily  known  and  that  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  this 
comparison.  Can  anyone  be  saiil  to  be  the  fovuuler  of  the  young 
science?  .Many  have  conferred  this  title  upon  the  famous  O.xford  j)ro- 
fessor,  I**.  .Ma.x  .Muller;  others,  among  them  his  great  American  oppo- 
nent. the  no  less  famous  professor  of  Vale  college,  \V.  Uwight  Whitney, 
have  denied  it  to  him.  We  may  leave  this  decision  to  posterity’.  1, 
for  one,  inav  rather  be  said  to  side  with  W’hitney’  than  with  .Miiller. 
Though  I have  frecpientlv'  contended  the  latter’s  speculations  and 
theories.  I would  not  close  my'  ey’cs  to  the  great  credit  he  has  gained 
by  what  he  has  dcjiie  for  the  science  of  religion,  nor  would  I gainsay 
the  fact  that  he  has  given  a mighty  impulse  to  the  study'  of  it,  espe- 
cially in  h.ngland  anil  in  h'rance. 

Hut  a new  branch  of  study’  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  founded. 
Like  others,  this  was  called  into  being  by’  a generally'  felt  want,  in 
different  countries  at  the  same  time  and  as  a matter  of  course.  The 
number  of  those  applying  themselves  to  it  has  been  gradually'  in- 
creasing, and  for  years  it  has  been  gaining  chairs  at  universities,  first 
m Holland,  afterward  also  in  h' ranee  and  elsewhere,  now  also  in  Amer- 
ica. It  has  already'  a rich  literature,  even  perioilicals  of  its  own. 
Though  at  one  time  the  brilliant  talents  of  some  writers  threatened 
to  bring  it  into  fashion  and  to  cause  it  to  fall  a prey  to  dilettanti — a 
state  of  things  that  is  to  be  considered  most  fatal  to  any'  science,  but 
especially  to  one  that  is  still  in  its  infancy’— this  danger  has  fortunately 
been  wardeil  off,  and  it  is  once  more  pursuing  the  noiseless  tenor  of 
its  way',  profiting  by’  the  fell  criticism  of  those  who  hate  it. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  write  its  history'.  The  time  for  it  has  not 
yet  come.  The  rise  of  this  new  science,  the  comparative  research  of 
new  religions,  is  as  yet  too  little  a feature  of  the  past  to  be  survey’ed 
korn  an  iinjiartial  standpoint.  Moreover,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
himself  has  been  one  of  the  laborers  in  this  field  for  more  than  thirty 
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years  past,  and  so  he  is,  to  some  extent,  a party  to  tlic  conllict  of 
opinions,  liis  views  would  be  apt  to  be  too  subjective,  and  could  l)c 
justified  only  by  an  exhau.stive  criticism  which  would  be  misplaced 
here,  and  the  writing  of  which  would  re<juire  a longer  time  of  prepara- 
tion than  has  now  been  allowed  to  him.  A dry  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  the  principal  writers,  and  the  titles  of  their  wt)rks.  would  be 
of  little  use,  and  would  pit)\e  very  little  attractive  to  you.  There- 
fore, let  me  add  some  words  on  the  study  of  comparative  theology. 

The  first,  the  predominating  cpiesiion  i>:  Is  this  study  j)ossible? 
In  other  words,  what  man,  however  talented  and  learned  he  may  be, 
is  able  to  command  this  immense  tiehl  of  iiujuiry,  ami  what  lifetime  i.s 
long  enough  for  the  acquiring  of  an  expan-ive  knowledge  t Tall  religion  ? 
It  is  not  even  within  the  bouiuls  of  possibility  that  a man  should 
master  all  languages,  to  study  in  the  vernacular  the  religious  records 
of  all  nations,  not  only  recogni/.c  sacred  writings,  but  alst)  those  of  dis- 
senting sects  and  the  songs  and  sagas  of  uncivili/ed  peojilc.  Si)  one  will 
have  to  j)ut  up  w ith  the  translations,  and  everybody  kni»w  s that  mean- 
ing of  the  original  is  but  })oorly  rendereil  even  by  the  best  transla- 
tions. One  will  have  to  take  upon  trust  what  may  l)e  called  second- 
hand information,  w ithout  being  able  ti)  test  it,  especially  w here  the  re- 
ligions of  the  so-called  primitive  i)eoples  are  concerneil.  All  these  i»b- 
jections  have  been  maile  by  me  for  having  the  jileasure  of  setting  them 
aside;  they  have  freijuently  been  raiseil  agaiii'-t  the  new  study  ami  have 
already  dissuaded  many  from  devi)ting  themselves  ti)  it.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  they  contain  at  least  sinne  truth.  Hut  if,  on  acci)unt  i)f 
these  objections,  tiieci.)mparative  study  of  religiiius  were  to  be  esteemcil 
impossible,  the  same  judgment  woulil  have  ti)  be  j)ronounced  upon 
many  other  sciences. 

1 am  not  competent  to  pass  an  opinii)n  CiUtcerning  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  1 am  alluiiing  i)idy  to  anthropi)logy  .iml  eth- 
nolog)',  history,  the  history  of  civili/.alii)n.  arch.ei)li)gy,  comparative 
philology,  comparati\e  literature,  ethics,  phili)Si)j)hy.  Is  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  all  these  sciences  to  be  relini|uished  because  lU)  one 
can  be  requiretl  to  be  verseil  in  each  of  their  iletails  eijually  well,  to 
have  acquired  an  e.xhaustive  know  leilge.  gi)t  at  the  mainsj)ring  i)f  every 
{people,  every  language,  every  literature. ever\' cu  ili/ation,  every  gri)Vi)) 
of  records,  every  j)eriod,  every  system?  There  is  ni)l)i)dy  wlu)  will 
think  of  in.sisting  upon  this.  Ivvery  science,  even  the  nuist  Ciunpre- 
hensive  one,  every  theory  must  rest  on  an  empirical  basis,  mu-t  start 
from  an  “unbiased  ascertaining  i)f  f,icts;’’  but  it  does  not  ftdiow  that  the 
tracing,  the  collecting,  the  sorting  and  the  elaborating  ^»f  these  tacts 
and  the  building  uj)  of  a whole  out  of  these  materials  must  !U-eds  b<* 
consigned  to  the  same  hands.  'Ihc  tlimsily  const ructetl  speculatiw 
systems,  pasteboard  buildings  all  of  them,  we  have  done  aw.iy  with  for 
good  ami  all. 

Hut  a science  is  not  a sv’stem.  not  a well-arranged  storeln)Use  of 
things  that  are  known,  l)ut  an  aggregate  of  lesearches  all  tending  to 
the  same  purpose,  though  independent  yet  mutually  connecteil,  and 
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eadi  in  particular  connected  with  similar  researches  in  other  domain, s 
which  serve  thus  as  auxiliary  sciences.  Now  the  science  of  religion 
has  no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  religion  in  its 
nature  and  in  its  orif^in.  And  this  knowleclj^e  is  not  to  l)e  accjuirerl,  at 
least  if  it  is  to  he  a .sound,  not  a would-be  knowledj^e,  but  by  an 
unprejudiced  historical-psychological  research.  What  should  be  done 
first  of  all  is  to  trace  religion  in  the  cour.se  of  its  develoj)mcnt,  that  is 
to  say  in  its  life,  to  inquire  what  every  family  of  religions,  as  for 
instance  the  Aryan  atul  Scmiitic,  what  every  particular  rclifjion,  what 
the  fjreat  relijrious  per.sons  have  contributed  to  this  development,  to 
what  laws  and  conditions  this  development  is  subjected,  and  in  what 
it  really  consists?  Next  the  relij^dous  plienomena,  ideas  and  dogmas, 
feelings  and  inclinations,  forms  of  worshij)  and  religious  acts  arc  to  be 
c.xamined, to  know  from  what  wants  of  the  soul  they  have  sprung  and 
of  what  aspirations  they  are  the  expression.  Hut  these  researches, 
without  which  one  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  religion  nor 
form  a conception  of  its  origin,  cannot  bear  lasting  fruit,  unless  the 
comj)arative  study  of  religious  individualities  lie  at  the  root  of  them. 
Only  to  a few  it  has  been  given  to  institute  this  most  comprehensive 
m(|uiry.  to  follow  to  the  end  this  long  way.  I le  who  ventures  upon  it 
cannot  think  of  examining  closely  all  the  particulars  himself;  he  has 
to  avail  himself  of  what  the  students  of  special  branches  have  brought 
to  lijjht  ami  have  corroborated  w ith  sound  eviilencc. 

It  is  not  required  of  every  student  of  the  science  of  religion  that 
he  shoidd  be  an  architect;  yet,  though  his  study  may  be  cotifincd 
within  the  narrow  bouiuls  of  a small  section,  if  he  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  chief  purpose,  and  if  he  ai)plies  the  right  method,  he,  too,  will 
contribute  not  unworthilv  to  the  great  common  work. 

N)  a search  after  the  solution  of  the  abstruse  fumlamcntal  <]ucs- 
tions  had  better  be  left  to  those  few  wlvo  add  a great  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge to  philosophical  talents.  What  should  be  considered  most  need- 
ful, with  a view  to  the  present  .stan<lj)oint  of  comparative  theology,  is 
this:  Learning  how  to  put  the  right  use  to  the  new  sources  that  liave 
been  opened  up;  studying  thoroughly  ami  penetrating  into  the  sense 
of  records  that  on  matiy  points  still  leave  us  in  the  ilark;  subjecting 
to  a close  examijiation  particular  religions  and  important  periods  about 
which  we  possess  but  scanty  information;  sc.arching  for  the  religious 
meaning  of  myths,  tracing  prominent  deities  in  their  rise  and  develop- 
ment, and  fortns  of  worship  through  all  the  important  changes  of 
meaning  they  have  undergone;  after  this  the  things  thus  found  have 
to  be  compared  with  those  alreaily  known. 

Two  things  must  be  requireii  of  the  student  of  the  science  of 
religion.  He  must  be  thoroughly  acejuainted  with  the  present  state 
of  the  research,  he  must  know  what  has  already  been  got,  but  akso 
^hat  questions  arc  still  unanswered;  he  must  have  walked,  though  it 
be  quick  in  time,  about  the  whole  domain  of  his  science;  in  short,  he 
must  possess  a general  knf)wledgc  of  religions  and  religious  phe- 
nomena. Hut  he  should  not  be  satisfied  w'ith  this  He  should  then 
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select  a field  of  his  own,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  his  capacities 
re.  and  the  time  at  his  di'^posal;  a fieltl  where  he  is  tpiite  at  home,  where 
he  himself  probes  to  the  bottom  of  everything  of  w hich  he  knows  all 
that  is  to  be  kn  wn  about  it.  and  the  science  of  which  he  then  must 
try  to  give  a fresh  impulse  to.  Jioth  retjuirements  he  h.as  to  fulfill 
Meeting  only  one  of  them  will  lead  either  to  the  suj)erficial  dillettan- 
teism  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  or  the  trifling  of  those  I’hilis- 
tines  of  science,  who  like  nothing  better  than  occupyitig  our  attention 
longest  of  all  with  such  things  as  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is 
worth  knowing.  But  the  last-named  danger  docs  not  need  to  be 
especially  cautioned  against,  at  least  in  America.  I must  notconcludt 
without  e.xpressing  my  joy  at  the  great  interest  in  this  new  branch  o{ 
science,  which  of  late  years  has  been  revealing  itself  in  the  new  world. 
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Paper  by  MRS.  ELIZA  R.  SUNDERLAND,  PH.  D.,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Y tlicme  bears  the  impress  of  the  nine- 
teentli  century — the  century  par  ex- 
cellence in  .scientific  research  and  clas- 
sification, which  has  given  us  the  new 
heavens  of  the  telescope,  the  spectro- 
scope and  stellar  photography;  the  new 
earth  of  geology,  chemistry,  mineral- 
ogy, botany  and  zoology,  and  the 
new  humanity  of  ethnology,  philology, 
psychology  and  hierology. 

Hut  the  nineteenth  century  isonlythe 
high  tide  of  that  medieval  renaissance 
which  arou.sed  the  mind  of  Europe 
from  its  long  slumber,  hanging  in  its 
I sky  a banner  bearing  only'  a mighty  in- 

terrogation point  with  the  words  "By 
this  sign  conquer.”  Lhuler  the  lead  of  this 
banner  the  medieval  church  was  challenged 
to  give  reason  why  each  individual  soul 
should  not  inquire  and  decide  freely  for  itself  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  the  Protestant  reformation  resulted.  The  old  established  mon- 
archie5  oi  Ewmpe  were  fo  gi\c  reason  \\hy  the  many  sfioufcl  five 

and  toil  and  die  for  the  few,  and  modern  republicanism  was  born. 

Earth,  and  air  and  sea  were  asked  to  give  reason  why'  man  should 
not  enter  into  his  birthright  of  ownership  of  all  physical  nature,  and 
steamship  and  steam  car,  telegraph  and  telephone  came  as  title  deeds 
to  man’s  sovereignty'. 

Onward  moves  the  victorious  banner,  and  collectiv’e  humanity  is 
asked  to  show  its  face  and  give  reason  why  it  is  black,  and  brown,  and 
white;  to  produce  its  languages  and  give  reasons  for  such  infinite 
yariety';  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  its  holy  of  holies,  pronounce 
Its  most  sacred  names,  recount  its  my'ths,  recite  its  my'thologies,  ex- 
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plain  its  symbols,  describe  its  rites,  siii}^  its  hymns,  jtray  its  jtrayers 
and,  finally,  give  up  its  life  history  of  origins  and  transformations. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

What  is  the  value  of  this  work  ? lam  asked  to  responil  oiilv  for 
one  department  of  it,  namely,  that  of  hicrology,  or  the  comparative 
study  of  religions. 

What  is  the  value  and  importance  of  a com])arative  sliuly  of  relig- 
ions? What  lessons  has  it  to  teach?  1 may  answer,  first,  that  the  results 
of  hierology  form  part  of  the  great  boily  of  scientific  truth,  and  as  such 
have  a recognized  scientific  value  as  lielping  to  complete  a knowlculgc 
of  man  and  his  environment;  and  1 shall  attemjit  to  show  that  a seri- 
ous study  by  an  intelligent  public  of  the  great  mass  of  facts  already 
gathered  concerning  most  of  the  religions  of  tlie  world  will  [)ro\e  of 
great  value  in  at  least  two  directions — first,  as  a means  of  general, 
second,  as  a means  of  religious  culture.  Matthew  Arnold  dcfinescult- 
ure  as  "the  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been  known 
and  said  in  the  world  and  thus  with  tlie  history  of  tlie  liunian  spirit.” 
This  is  a nineteenth  century  use  of  the  wonl. 

The  Romans  would  have  used  insteatl  "luimanitas."  or,  with  an 
English  plural,  "the  humanities,”  to  express  a correspiuiding  thought. 
The  schoolmen,  adopting  the  Latin  term,  limiteil  its  applic.ition  to  the 
languages,  literature,  history,  art  and  arch.eol(»gy  «*f  (ireeccaml  Rome, 
assuming  that  thither  the  world  must  look  for  the  most  enlightening 
and  humanizing  influences,  and,  in  their  use  of  the  word,  contr.isting 
these  as  human  products  with  "divinity”  which  completetl  thet  irclc  of 
scholastic  knowledge.  Hut  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  larger 
than  that  of  medieval  Europe,  and  we  may  well  thank  Mr.  Arnold  fora 
new  word  suited  to  the  new  times.  Culture  -ac«juainting  ouincIvcs 
with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in  the  uorhl  and  thus  with 
the  history  of  the  human  spirit  This  will  require  us  to  know  a grc.it 
body  of  literature;  but  when  wc  inquire  for  the  best  we  sh.ill  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a vast  mass  of  religious  literature.  I loincr  \ias  a 
great  religious  poet;  Hesiod,  also.  The  central  idea  in  all  the  great 
dramasof /Eschylus, Sophocles  and  Euripides  was  religious,  and  no  one 
need  hope  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  any  of  these. who  lacks 
a sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  religious  ideas,  myths  and  mythol- 
ogies of  the  Greeks.  Dante's  "1  )ivine  Comedy, ” .Milton's  "I’aradise 
Lost”  and  Goethe’s  "I-aust”  arc  religious  poems,  to  re. id  which  intelli- 
gently one  must  have  an  acquaintance  with  medie\'al  mj’lhology  ;ind 
modern  Protestant  theology. 

Then  there  arc  the  great  Bibles  of  the  world,  the  Ghrisii.m  and 
Jewish,  the  Mohammedan  and  Zoroaslrian,  the  Brahman  and  Buddhist 
and  the  two  Chinese  sacred  books.  It  is  of  these  books  that  I'lnierson 
sings: 

Out  of  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burden  of  the  Bible  old; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came. 

Like  the  volcano’s  tongue  of  flame, 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below, 

'I'he  caxiticles  of  love  and  woe. 
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He  who  would  be  cultured  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  sense  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  human  spirit  must  know  these 
books,  and  this  means  a patient,  careful  study  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  rites,  symbols,  myths  and  mythologies,  traditions,  creeds 
and  priestly  orders  through  long  centuries  of  time,  from  far  away 
primitive  nature  worship  uj)  to  the  elaborate  ritual  and  developed  lit- 
urgy which  demanded  the  written  book. 

but  religion  is  a living  j)ower  and  not,  therefore,  to  be  confined  to 
book  or  creed  or  ritual.  All  these,  religion  called  into  being,  and  is 
itself,  therefore,  greater  than  any  or  all  of  them.  .So  far  from  being 
confined  to  book  and  creed  and  ritual,  religion  has  proved,  in  the  words 
of  Ur.  C.  P.  Ticle‘,‘one  of  the  nujst  potent  factors  in  human  history; 
it  has  founded  and  overthrown  nations,  united  and  divided  empires; 
has  sanctioned  the  most  atrocious  deeds  and  the  most  cruel  customs; 
has  inspired  beautiful  acts  of  heroism,  self-renunciation  and  devotion, 
and  has  occasioned  the  most  sanguinary  wars,  rebellions  and  persecu- 
tions. It  has  brought  freedom,  happiness  and  peace  to  nations,  and, 
anon,  has  proved  a partisan  of  tyranny;  now  calling  into  existence  a 
brilliant  civilization,  then  the  deadly  foe  to  progress,  science  and  art." 
.All  this  is  a part  of  world  history,  and  the  student  who  ignores  it  or 
passes  over  lightly  the  religious  motive  underlying  it  is  tliereby  ob- 
scuring the  hidden  causes  which  alone  can  explain  the  outer  facts  of 
history. 

Again,  the  human  spirit  has  ever  delighted  to  ex[)ress  itself  in  art. 
True  culture,  therefore,  requires  a knowledge  of  art.  Hut  to  know  the 
world’s  art  without  first  knowing  the  world’s  religions  would  be  to 
read  Homer  in  the  original  before  knowing  the  (ireek  alphabet. 
Why  the  vastness  and  gloom  of  the  I'.gyptian  temples?  the  approaches 
to  them  through  long  rows  of  sjihinxes?  W hat  mean  these  sjihinxes 
and  the  pyramids,  the  rock-hewn  temple  tombs  and  the  obelisks  of 
ancient  Kgyptian  art?  Why  the  low,  earth-loving  Cjreek  temple,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  external  adornment?  What  is  the  central  thought 
in  Greek  sculpture?  Why  tloes  the  medieval  cathedral  climb  heaven- 
ward, with  its  massive  towers  and  turrets? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tower  temples  of  ancient  Assyria  and 
Babylon  and  the  moscpies  and  minarets  of  western  Asia?  All  are 
■>ymb<ds  of  religious  life,  and  are  blind  and  meaningless  without  an 
understanding  of  that  life.  Hlot  out  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
whose  motive  is  strictly  religious,  and  how  great  a blank  remains? 
Painting  and  music,  too,  have  been  the  handmaidens  of  religion,  and 
cannot  be  mastered  in  their  full  depths  of  meaning  save  by  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  religious  iileas  and  sentiments  which  gav^e 
them  birth;  eloquence  has  found  its  deepest  inspiration  in  sacred 
themes;  and  philosophy  is  only'  the  attempt  of  the  intellect  to  formu- 
late what  the  heart  of  man  has  striven  after  and  felt. 

bet  a student  set  himself  the  task  of  becoming  intelligent  con- 
cerning the  philosophic  speculations  of  the  world,  and  he  will  soon 
find  that  among  all  peoples  the  earliest  speculations  have  been  of  a 
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religious  nature,  and  that  out  of  these,  philosophy  arose.  If,  then,  he 
would  understand  the  development  of  philosophy,  lie  must  begin 
with  the  development  of  the  religiou.s  consciousness  in  its  beginnings 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  race,  the  Semitic  race,  and  in  Christianity.  As 
Dr.  Plleiderer  shows  in  his  ‘‘i’hilosophy  of  Religion  on  the  Jiasis  of  Its 
History:” 

“There  could  have  been  no  distinct  philosopliy  of  religion  in  the 
ancient  world,  because  nowhere  did  religion  appear  as  an  independent 
fact,  clearly  distinguished  alike  from  politics,  art  and  science.  This 
condition  was  first  fulfilled  in  Christianity.  lUit  no  philosophy  of 
religion  was  possible  in  medieval  Christianity,  because  independent 
scientific  investigation  was  impo.ssible.  All  thinking  was  dominated 
either  by  dogmatism  or  by  an  undefined  faith.” 

If  the  germs  of  a philosophy  of  religion  may  be  found  in  the 
theosophic  mysticism  and  the  anti-scholastic  philosophy  of  the  renais- 
sance, its  real  beginnings  are  to  be  found  not  earlier  than  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But  what  a magnificent  array  of  names  in  the  two  and 
a quarter  centuries  since  Spinoza  wrote  his  theologico-political  treatise 
in  1670.  Spinoza,  Leibnitz.  Lessing,  Kant,  Herder,  Goethe,  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and,  if  we  would  follow  the  tendencies 
of  philosophic  religious  thought  in  the  present  day',  Feuerbach,  Comte, 
Strauss,  Mill,  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  Hermann,  Schopenhauer,  Von 
Hartmann,  Lotze,  Kdward  Caird.JohnCairtl  and  Martineau.  No  student, 
who  aspires  to  an  acquaintance  with  phiU)sophy',  can  affonl  to  l)c 
ignorant  of  these  thinkers  and  their  thoughts;  but  to  follow  most 
intelligently  the  thought  of  any  one  of  them  he  will  need  a prelimi- 
nary acquaintance  with  hierology  through  such  careful,  painstaking 
conscientious  work  in  the  study  of  different  religions  as  has  been 
made  by  such  scholars  as  Max  Muller,  C.  F.  Tide,  Kcunen,  Krncsl 
Renan,  Albert  Reville,  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  Renouf,  La  Saus 
saye  and  Sayce. 

If  religious  thought  and  feeling  is  thus  bound  up  with  the  litera- 
ture, art  and  philosophy  of  the  world,  not  less  close  is  its  relation  to 
the  language,  social  and  political  institutions  and  morals  of  humanity. 
It  is  sacred  names  quite  as  often  as  any'  other  wortls  which  furnish  the 
philologist  his  links  in  the  chain  of  proofs  of  relationship  l>ctwecn 
languages.  It  does  not  neetl  a Herbert  Spencer  to  point  out  that 
political  institutions  anti  ofifices  are  iretpiently  related  to  religion  as 
effect  to  cause;  the  king’s  touch  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  of 
kings  are  only'  survivals  from  the  tlays  of  the  meilicinc  man  and 
heaven-born  cliief. 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  religion  to  ethics  is 
a living  one  in  modern  thought.  One  class  of  thinkers  insists,  that 
ethics  is  all  there  is  of  religion  that  can  be  known  or  can  be  of  value 
to  man;  another,  that  ethics,  if  lived,  will  of  necessity'  blossom  out  into 
religion,  .since  religion  is  only'  ethics  touched  with  emotion;  another, 
that  religion  and  ethics  are  two  distinct  things  which  have  no  neces- 
sary relation  to  each  other;  and  still  others  maintain  that  there  is 
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no  high  and  persistent  moral  life  possible  without  the  sanctions  of 
religion,  and  no  higfh  and  worthy  religion  possible  without  an  accom- 
panying high  morality;  that  wliatevcr  may  be  true  in  low  conditions 
of  civilization,  any  religion  adapted  to  high  civilizations  must  be  eth- 
ical, and  any  ethical  precepts  or  principles  which  arc  to  helpfully  con- 
trol men’s  lives  must  be  rooted  in  faith.  A wide  and  careful  study  of 
the  world’s  religions  ought  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem. 

Such  a study  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  differing 
{freatly  among  themselves  in  other  ways,  all  religions,  even  the  oldest 
and  j)Oorcst,  must  have  shown  some  faint  traces  at  least  of  awakening 
moral  feeling.  From  an  early  period  moral  ideas  are  combined  with 
religious  doctrines,  and  the  old  mythologies  arc  modified  by  them. 
Ethical  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  gods,  especially  the  highest. 
Later,  but  only  in  the  higher  nature  religions,  ethical  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual abstractions  are  personified  and  worshiped  as  divine  beings. 

What  are  the  liistoric  facts  in  the  case?  Have  religion  and  mor- 
ality had  a contemporaneous  development,  and  in  conjunction?  or  has 
the  history  of  the  two  run  on  distinct  and  divergent  lines?  Who  shall 
answer  authoritatively  save  the  student  of  the  history  of  religions? 
Let  us  question  some  such.  “All  religions,”  sa)'s  C.  F.  Tide,  “arc 
either  race  religious  or  religions  ])roceeding  from  an  individual 
founder;  the  former  arc  nature  religions;  the  latter  ethical  religions. 
In  the  nature  religions  the  supreme  gods  are  the  mighty  powers  of 
nature,  and  though  there  are  great  mutual  differences  between  them, 
some  standing  on  a much  higher  plane  than  others,  the  oldest  and 
poorest  must  have  shown  some  faint  traces,  at  least,  of  awakening 
moral  feeling.  In  some  a constant  and  remarkable  progress  is  also  to 
be  noticed.  Gods  arc  more  and  more  anthropomorphized,  rites 
humanized.  From  an  early  j)criotl  moral  ideas  are  combined  with 
religious  doctrines  and  the  old  mythologies  are  modified  by  them. 
Ethical  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  gods,  especially  to  theliighest. 
Nay,  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual  abstractions  are  personifieci  and 
worshiped  as  divine  beings.  Fut,  as  a rule,  this  happens  only'  in  the 
most  advanced  stages  of  nature  worship.  Nature  religions  can  for  a 
long  time  bear  the  introduction  into  their  my'thologies  of  moral  as 
well  as  msthetic,  scientific  and  philosophical  notions;  and  they'  are  un- 
able to  shut  them  out,  for  if  they' did  so  they  would  lose  their  hold 
upon  the  leading  classes  among  the  more  civilized  nations. 

“ If,  however,  the  ethical  elements  aetjuire  the  upper  hand  so  that 
they  become  the  i^redominating  principle,  then  the  old  forms  break  in 
twain  by  the  too  nctavy  burden  of  new  ideas,  and  the  old  rites  being 
useless,  become  obsolete.  Then  nature  religion  inev’itably'  dies  of 
inanition.  When  this  culminating  point  has  been  reached  the  way'  is 
prepared  for  the  preaching  of  an  ethical  religious  doctrine. 

“ I'.thical  religions  ai  c communities  brought  together,  not  by'  a com- 
mon belief  in  national  traditions,  but  by'  the  common  belief  in  a doc- 
trine of  salvation,  and  organized  with  the  aim  of  maintaining,  fostering, 
propagating  and  practicing  that  doctrine.  This  fundamental  doctrine 
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is  considered  by  its  adherents  in  each  case  as  a divine  revelation,  and 
ne  who  revealed  it,  an  inspired  prophet  or  son  of  (iod.” 

The  ethical  religions  Tiele  divides  into  national,  or  particularistic 
and  universalistic.  The  latter,  three  in  number,  are  the  dominant  re- 
ligions in  the  world  today.  Of  these,  Islamism  has  emphasized  the 
religious  side,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  opposing  to  it  the 
nothiiKmess  of  man,  and  has  thus  neglected  to  develop  morals.  Bud- 
dhism,^on  the  contrary,  neglects  the  divine,  preaches  the  final  .salvalit)n 
of  man  from  the  miseries  of  existence  through  the  power  of  his  own 
self-renunciation,  and  as  it  was  atheistic  in  its  origin  it  .soon  becomes 
infected  by  the  most  fantastic  mythology  and  the  most  childish  sujier- 
stitions.  Chri.stianity  in  its  founder  did  full  justice  to  both  the  divine 
and  human  sides;  if  the  greatest  commandment  was  love  to  (iod,  the 
second  was  like  unto  it,  viz..,  love  to  man.  Such  is  a brief  resume  of  C. 
I'.  Tide’s  account  of  the  mutual  historical  relations  of  ethics  and 
religion. 

Albert  Reville  devotes  a chapter  of  his  “iTolcgomena  to  the  His- 
tory of  Religions”  to  the  same  question.  I le  fnuls  that  morality,  like 
religion,  began  very  low  down  ami  rose  N'ery  high;  that  with  morality, 
as  with  religion,  we  must  recognize  in  the  human  miiul  a spontaneous 
disposition  si<i geni  ris,  arising  frv>m  its  natural  constitution,  destined  to 
expand  in  the  .school  of  experience,  but  whicli  that  school  can  never 
create. 

With  the  entrance  of  moral  prepossessions  into  religion,  life  he*- 
yond  the  tomb  becomes  a place  of  divine  rewards,  and  thus  originates 
a new'  chapter  of  religious  history.  Under  monotheism  the  connection 
between  religion  and  morality  becomes  still  closer.  Here  everything, 
the  physical  world,  hiimansociety,  human  pcisonality,  has  but  one  all- 
powerful  master.  Mora!  order  is  his  work  by  the  .same  right  and  as 
A Religious  completely  as  physical  order.  Obedience  to  the  moral  law  Inrcomo 
then  essentially  a religious  duty.  Consequently,  the  religious  ide.p 
rises  and  becomes  purified  at  the  same  time  as  the  moral  ideal.  We 
may  even  say  that,  in  the  Ciospel,  religion  and  morality  are  no  longer 
easily  to  be  distinguished;  upon  the  basis  of  the  monotheistic  princi- 
ple and  the  affinity  of  nature  between  man  ami  Gotl,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  moves  on  indejicndently  of  dogma  and  of  rite,  consisting  es.scn- 
tially  of  strictly  moral  provisions  and  applications. 

“Has  morality  gained  or  lost  by  this  close  alliance  witli  religion? 
asks  Reville;  and  answers;  ’in  a general  way  we  may  .say  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  religious  sentiment,  when  it  i^  associateil  with 
another  clement  of  human  life,  is  to  render  this  element  much  more 
intense  and  more  jiowerful.  From  this  simple  observance  we  ha\etlie 
right  to  conclude  that  as  a general  rule  morality  gains  in  altrziclivc- 
ness,  in  power  and  in  strength  by  its  alliance  with  religion.” 

True,  unenlightened  religion  has  sometimes  perverted  the  moral 
sense  and  reduced  morality  to  a utilitarian  calculation.  Most  of  the 
religions  which  have  assigned  a large  place  to  morality  have  found- 
e^^ed  on  the  rock  of  asceticism,  especially  Brahmanism,  Buddhism  and 
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the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Afjes,  Rcli^Mon  has  sometimes  failed  to 

distinguish  between  morality  and  ritual,  or  morality  and  occult  belief, 

and  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a punctilious  observer  of  rites  consid-  observer  of 

cred  to  be  more  nearly  uniteil  to  Go<l,  notwithstanding  terrible  viola- 

tions  of  the  moral  law,  than  is  the  good  man  who  fails  in  ritual  or 

creed.  And  yet,  Reville  concludes  from  the  individual  point  of  view: 

"The  question  \vhich  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  each  of  us  is  alone  quali- 
fied to  decide  is,  whether  we  ought  not  to  congratulate  the  man  who 
derives  from  his  religious  convictions,  freed  from  narrowness,  from 
utilitarianism  and  from  superstition,  the  source,  the  charm  and  the 
vigor  of  his  moral  life.  J‘ersuaded  that  for  most  men  the  alliance  be- 
tween religion  and  morality  cannot  but  be  salutary,  I must  j^ronounce 
in  the  affirmative.” 

Jf  the  conclusions  of  all  students  of  liicrology  shall  prove  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  here  expresse<l  as  to  the  close  connection  in 
origin  ami  in  history,  between  morality  and  religion,  a connection 
growing  closer  as  each  rises  in  the  scale  of  worth,  until  we  find  in  the 
very  highest  the  two  indissolubly  united,  may  we  not  conclude  a wise 
dictum  for  our  modern  life  to  be  “what  (iod  in  history  has  joined 
together  let  not  man  in  practice  jnit  asunder?”  Rather  let  him  who 
would  lift  the  world  morally  avail  himself  of  the  motor  power  of  re- 
ligion; let  him  who  \yould  erect  a temple  of  religion  see  to  it  that  its 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  enduring  granite  of  character. 

I conic  now  to  the  second  tiivision  of  my  .subject,  namely,  the 
value  of  liicrology  as  a means  of  religious  culture. 

What  is  religion?  Ask  the  tjuestion  of  an  ordinary  communicant 
of  any  religious  order  and  the  answer  will  in  all  probability,  as  a rule, 
emphasize  some  surface  characteristic. 

Ihc  orthodo.x  Protestant  defines  it  as  a creed;  the  Catholic,  a 
creed  plus  a ritual  believe  the  doctrines  and  observe  the  .sacraments;  what  is  R». 
the  Mohammedan  as  a ch)gma;  the  Hiuldhist  as  an  ethical  system;  the 
nrahmin  as  caste;  the  Confucian  as  a .system  of  statecraft.  But  let  the 
earnest  student  ask  further  for  the  real  meaning  to  the  worshiper,  of 
his  ritual,  creed,  dogma,  ethics,  caste  and  ethics-political,  and  he  will 
find  each  system  to  lie  a feeling  out  after  a boiul  of  union  between  the 
divine;  each  implies  a mode  of  activity,  a process  by 
which  the  individual  .sjiirit  strives  to  bring  itself  into  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  highest  jiowcr,  will,  or  intelligence.  P'ach  is  of  value 
III  just  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  inaugurate  .some  felt  relation  between  the 
worshiper  and  the  superhuman  powers  in  which  he  believes.  In  the 
language  t>f  philosophy,  each  is  a seeking  for  a reconciliation  of  the 
ego  and  the  non-eg(». 

The  earnest  student  will  find  many  resemblances  between  all  these 
communions;  his  own  included.  They  all  started  from  the  same  sim- 
ple germ;  they  have  all  had  a life  history  which  can  be  traced,  which 
IS  in  a true  sense  a development,  and  whose  laws  can  be  formulated; 

have  sought  outward  c.xpression  for  the  religious  yearning 
and  have  all  found  it  in  symbol,  rite,  my'th,  tradition,  creed.  The  result 
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of  such  a study  must  be  to  reveal  man  to  himself  in  his  deepest  nature; 
it  enables  the  individual  to  trace  his  own  lineaments  in  the  mirror  and 
see  himself  in  the  perspective  of  humanity.  Prior  to  such  study, 
relimon  is  an  accident  of  time  and  place  and  nationality;  a particular 
revelation  to  his  particular  nation  or  aj;e,  which  mi{;ht  have  been  with- 
held from  him  and  his,  as  it  was  withheld  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  for  the  distinguishing  favor  of  the  Divine  Sovereign  of  the  universe 
in  choosing  out  one  favored  people  and  sending  to  tliat  one  a special 

revelation  of  His  w ill. 

After  such  study  religion  is  an  attribute  of  humanity,  as  reason 
and  language  and  tool-making  arc;  needing  only  a human  being  placed 
in  a physical  universe  which  dominates  his  own  ohysical  life,  which 
cribs  and  cabins  him  by  its  inexorable  laws,  and,  lo!  defying  those 
laws  he  steps  out  into  the  infinite  world  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  aspiration, 
of  God.  The  petty  distinctions  of  savage,  barbarian,  civilized  and  en- 
lightened sink  into  the  background.  He  is  a man,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  manhood,  his  human  nature,  he  worships  and  aspires.  A compara- 
tive study  of  religions  furnishes  the  only  basis  for  estimating  the  relative 

worth  of  any  religion.  . , i i • 

Many  of  you  saw  and  perhaps  shared  the  smile  and  exclamation 

of  incredulous  amusement  over  the  paragraph  which  went  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  some  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  Mohammedans 
were  preparing  to  send  missionaries  and  cstalili-sh  a Mol  ammedan 
mission  in  New  York  City.  lUit  w hy  the  smile  and  cxclamaiion?  be- 
cause of  our  sense  of  the  superiority  of  ourow  n form  of  religious  faith. 
Vet  Christianity  has  utterly  failed  to  control  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
Chicago  today  is  dominated  by  the  saloons.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  this 
respect.  Christian  lands  everywhere  arc  dotted  w ith  poorhouscs,  asy 
lums,  jails,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  built  to  try  to  remedy  evils, 
nine-tenths  of  which  were  caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  drink 
habit  which  Christendom  fails  to  control  and  is  powerless  to  uproot, 
l^ut  Mohammedanism  does  control  it  in  oriental  lands.  Says  Isaac 
Taylor.  “Mohammedanism  stands  in  fierce  opj>osition  to  gambling:  a 
gambler’s  testimony  is  invalid  in  law.”  And  further:  “Islarri  is  the 
most  powerful  total  abstinence  association  in  the  world.”  1 his  testi- 
mony is  confirmed  by  other  writers  and  by  illustration.  If  it  can  tlo 
so  on  the  western  continent  as  w ell,  then  what  better  thing  could  hap- 
pen to  New  York,  or  to  Chicago  even,  than  the  establishment  of  some 
vigorous  Mohammedan  mi.s.sions?  Ami  for  the  best  good  of  C hicago 
it  might  be  well  that  Mayor  Harrison  instruct  the  police  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  not  to  be  arrcsteil  for  obstructing  the  highway  if  they 
should  venture  to  preach  their  temperance  gospel  in  the  .saloon 
quarters. 

But  if  a study  of  all  religions  is  the  only  road  to  a true  definition 
of  religion  and  classification  of  religions,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
intelligent  comprehension  of  any  <jne  religion.  Cioethe  ilcclareil  long 
ago  that  he  who  knows  but  one  language  knows  none.  amlMax  Muller 
applies  the  adage  to  religion.  A very  little  thought  will  show  the 
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truthof  the  application  in  either  ease.  On  tlic  old  time  supposition 
that  religion  and  language  alike  came  down  ready  formed  from  heaven, 
a divine  gift  or  revelation  to  inan,  this  would  not  be  true.  Complete 
in  itself,  with  no  earthly  relationships,  why  should  it  need  anything 
but  itself  for  its  comprehension.  Ifut  moclern  scientific  inquiry  soon 
dispels  any  such  theories  of  the  origin  of  language  and  religion  alike. 
If  the  absolute  origin  of  each  is  lost  in  prehistoric  shadows,  the  light  of 
history  shows  each  as  a gradual  evolution  or  development,  whose  laws 
of  development  can  to  some  extent  be  traced,  whose  history  can  be, 
partially  at  least,  deciphered.  Jlut  if  an  evolution,  a development, 
then  are  both  religion  and  language  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  no  single  link  of  that  chain  can  by  any  possibility  be  compre- 
hended alone  and  out  of  relation  to  the  links  ])rcceding  and  following. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  proposition  at  some  length.  I am  a 
Christian.  I want  to  know  tlie  nature,  meaning  and  import  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I fiml  myself  in  the  midst  of  a great  army  of  sects 
all  calling  themselves  Christians.  I must  either  admit  the  claim  of  all, 
or  I must  prove  that  only  one  has  right  to  the  name,  and  to  do  either 
rationally  1 must  become  acquainted  with  all.  Ihit  they  absolutely 
contradict  each  other  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  the  original  records 
of  Christianity,  in  both  their  creed  and  ritual. 

Here  is  one  sect  that  holds  to  the  unity  r)f  God;  here  another 
that  contends  earnestly  for  a Trinity;  here  one  that  worships  at  high 
altars  with  burning  candles,  processions  of  robed  priests,  elevation  of 
the  host,  holy  water,  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  humble  con- 
fessional, all  in  stately  cathedrals,  with  stained-glass  windows,  pealing 
organ  and  surpliccd  choir;  there  another,  which  deems  that  Christian- 
ity is  foreign  to  all  such  ritual,  and  whose  worship  consists  in  waiting 
(juietly  for  an  hour  within  the  four  bare  walls  of  the  cjuakcr  meeting- 
house to  see  if  the  inner  voice  hath  ought  of  message  from  the  great 
enlightening  spirit. 

How  account  for  such  differences  when  all  claim  a common 
source?  Only  by  tracing  back  the  stream  of  Christian  history  to  its 
source  and  following  each  tributary  to  its  source,  thus,  if  possible,  to 
discover  the  origin  of  elements  so  dissimilar.  Seriously  entered 
upon  the  quest,  we  discover  here  a streatn  of  influence  from  ancient 
i'^^ypb  “through  Greece  and  Rome,  bringing  to  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tendom,” so  says  Tide,  **thc  germs  of  the  worship  of  the  virgin,  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  and  the  type  of  its  theocracy.” 

Another  tributary  brings  in  a stream  of  Neo-Platonism  with  its 
doctrine  of  the  Word,  or  Logos;  there  a stream  of  Graeco-Roman 
mythology  with  a deifying  tendency  so  strongly  developed  that  it  will 
fall  in  adoration  equally  before  a Roman  emperor  or  a Paul  and 
Cephas,  whose  deeds  seem  marvelous.  Another  stream  from  imperial 
Rome  brings  its  gift  of  hierarchical  organization,  and  here  a tributary 
comes  in  from  the  German  forests  bringing  the  festivals  of  the  sun  god 
and  the  egg  god  of  the  newly  developing  life  of  spring.  Christianity 
cannot  banish  these  festiv'als;  too  long  hav-e  they  held  place  in  the 
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religious  consciousness  of  the  people.  She  can,  however,  and  does 
adopt  and  baptize  them,  and  we  have  the  gorgeous  Catholic  festivals 
of  Christmas  ami  Ivaster. 

Christianity  itself  sends  its  roots  back  into  Judai-.m:  hence,  to 
know  it  really  in  its  deepest  nature,  we  must  ap[)ly  to  it  the  laws  of 
heredity, /.  c.,  we  must  study  Judaism.  Judaism  has  its  sacred  book, 
and  our  task  will  be  easy,  so  we  thiiik.  Hut  a very  little  unbiased 
study  will  show'  us  that  Judaism  is  not  one.  but  many.  There  is  the 
Judaism  which  talks  freely  of  angels  and  devils  and  the  future  life 
happiness  or  misery,  and  there  is  the  earlier  Mosaism  which  knows 
nothing  of  angels  or  devils  and  of  no  future  life  save  that  of  shcol,  in 
which,  as  David  declares,  there  is  no  .service  of  God  [lossible.  Would 
we  understand  this  difference  we  must  note  a tributarv'  stream  flowing 
in  from  Babylonia,  and  if  we  will  trace  this  to  its  source  we  shall  find 
its  fountain  head  in  the  Persian  dualism  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the 
god  of  light  and  the  god  of  darkness,  w itli  their  attendant  angels. 
Only  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  do  we  fiml  in  Judaism  angels  and 
a hierarchy  of  devils. 

Pass  back  through  the  Jewish  .sacred  l)0(»ks,  and  strange  things 
will  meet  us.  Here  a “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  to  Joshua,  “Slay  all  the 
Canaanites,  men,  women  arul  helpless  children:  1 suffer  not  one  to 
live;”  “Sell  the  animal  that  has  died  of  itself  to  the  stranger  within 
your  gate,  but  not  to  those  of  your  ow  n flesh  and  blood.”  The  lx>rd 
comes  to  dine  with  Abraham  under  the  oak  at  Mature  on  his  way 
down  to  Sodom  to  sec  if  the  reports  of  its  great  w ickedness  Ik’  true, 
and  discusses  his  plans  with  his  host.  Naaman  must  carry  home  with 
him  loads  of  Palestinian  earth  if  he  would  build  an  altar  to  the  god  of 
the  Hebrews  whose  prophet  has  cured  his  leprosy. 

The  Lord  guides  the  Israelites  through  the  w ilderness  by  a pillar 
of  fire  by  night  and  of  smoke  by  day,  lives  in  the  ark,  and  in  it  goes 
before  the  Israelites  into  battle:  is  captured  in  the  ark  and  punches 
the  Philistines  till  they  send  Him  back  to  His  people.  The  laird 
makes  a covenant  with  .Abraham,  and  it  is  confirmed  according  to 
divine  command  by  Abraham  slaying  and  dividing  animals  and  the 
Lord  passing  between  the  parts,  thus  affirming  Hissharein  thccovcnant. 

Is  this  the  same  God  of  whom  Jesus  taught?  This  the  religion  out 
of  which  sprang  Christianity?  How,  then,  account  for  the  immense 
distance  between  the  two?  To  ilo  this  we  must  trace  the  early  Hebrew 
religion  to  its  source  atul  then  follow  the  stream  to  the  rise  of  Chris- 
tianity, seeking  earnestly  for  the  causes  of  the  transformation.  What 
was  the  early  Hebrew  religion?  A branch  of  the  great  .Semitic  family 
of  religions.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  .Semites  and  who  were 
the  Semites?  These  questions  liave  been  answered  in  an  cxhau>ti\c 
and  scholarly  manner,  so  far  as  he  goes,  liy  Prof.  Roliert.son  .Smith  in 
the  volume  entitled,  “ The  Religion  of  the  .Semites,”  a v’olumc  to  which 
no  student  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  wishes  to  understand  that  rich 
treasury'  of  oriental  and  ancient  sacred  literature,  can  afford  nut  to 
give  a serious  study. 
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The  Semites  occupied  all  the  lands  of  western  Asia  from  the 
Tigro-Euphrates  valley  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  They  included  the 
Arabs,  Hebrews  and  Phcenicians,  the  Aram.eans,  lEibylonians  and 
Assyrians.  A comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  all  these  peoples 
has  convinced  scholars  that  all  were  developments  from  a common 
primitive  source,  the  early  religion  of  the  Semites.  This  religion  was 
first  nature  worship  of  the  ijersonified  heavenly  bodies,  especially  the 
sun  and  moon.  Among  the  Arabs  this  early  religion  developed 
into  animistic  polydemonism,  and  never  rose  much  higher  than  this; 
but  among  the  Mesopotamian  Semites  the  nature  beings  rise  above 
nature  and  rule  it,  and  one  among  them  rises  above  all  the  others  as 
the  head  of  an  unlimited  theocracy. 

If  magic  and  augury  remained  prominent  constituents  of  their 
ceremonial  religion,  they  practiced,  besides,  a real  worship  and  gave 
utterance  to  a vivid  sense  of  sin,  a deep  feeling  of  man’s  dependence, 
even  of  his  nothingness,  before  God,  in  prayers  and  hymns  hardly  less 
fervent  than  those  of  the  pious  souls  of  Israel.  Among  the  western 
Semites,  the  Arammans,  Canaanites,  Phcenicians  seem  to  have  so- 
journed in  Mesopotamia  before  moving  westward,  and  they  brought 
with  them  the  names  of  the  early  Mesopotamian  Semitic  gods,  with 
the  cruel  and  unchaste  worship  of  a non-Semitic  people,  the  Akkad- 
ians, which  henceforth  distinguished  them  from  the  other  Semites. 
Prom  the  Akkadians,  too,  was  probably  derived  the  consecration  of 
the  seventh  day  as  a Sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  afterward  shared  by  the 
Hebrews. 

The  last  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  the  Hebrews,  seem  to  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  Arabs  than  to  the  northern  or  eastern  Semites. 
They  entered  and  gradually  conquered  most  of  Canaan  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  H.  C.,  bringing  with  them  a religion  of  extreme 
simplicity,  though  not  monotheistic,  and  not  differing  greatly  in  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  Arabs.  Their  ancient  national  god  bore  the 
name  Kl-Shaddai,  but  his  worship  had  given  place  under  their  great 
leader,  Moses,  to  a new  cult,  the  worship  of  Vahveh,  the  dreadful  and 
stern  god  of  thunder,  who  first  appeared  to  Moses  at  the  bush  under 
the  name  “ I am  that  I am,”  worshiped  according  to  a new  funda- 
mental religious  and  moral  law,  the  so-callcd  Ten  Words.  Were  this 
name  and  this  law  indigenous  to  Arabia  or  a special  revelation,  dc  novo, 
to  .Moses?  Hut  whence  had  Moses  the  moral  culture  adequate  to  the 
comprehension  and  appropriation  of  a moral  system  so  far  in  advance 
of  anything  which  we  find  among  other  early  Semites?  Nineteenth 
century  research  has  discovered  an  equally  high  moral  code  in  Egypt, 
and  the  very  name  "Xukpu  Nuk,”  ‘T  am  that  I am,”  is  found  among 
old  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

Whatever  its  origin,  this  new  religion  the  Hebrews  did  not  aban- 
don in  their  new  home,  although  they  placed  their  national  god,  Vah- 
veh, by  the  side  of  the  deity  of  the  country,  whom  they  called  briefly 
"the  Haal,”  and  whom  most  of  them  worshiped  together  with  Ashera, 
the  goddess  of  fertility.  After  they  had  left  their  wandering  life  and 
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settled  down  to  a^::riculture,  Yahvch,  however,  as  the  God  of  the  con- 
querors, was  commonly  placed  above  the  others,  though  his  stern  char^ 
acter  was  softened  by  that  of  the  gentler  Ilaal.  Well  for  Israel  and 
well  for  the  world  that  tiiese  two  conceptions  o{  deity  came  together 
in  fiidea  twelve  centuries  before  Christ.  If  the  worship  of  the  jeal- 
ous god  Yahvch  made  the  Jew  stern  and  uncompromising,  it  also 
girded  him  with  a high  moral  sense  whose  legitimate  outcome  was 
Israel’s  great  prophets,  while  the  fiercctness  itself,  as  gradually  trans- 
formed by  the  gentler  Haal  conception  of  deity,  gives  us  in  the  final 
outcome,  the  holy  God  who  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the  least  degree 
of  allowance  and  yet  pitieth  the  sinner  even  as  a father  pitieth  his 
children.  If  any  have  been  perple.xed  over  a religion  of  love  .such  as 
Christianity  claims  to  be,  proving  a religion  of  bloody  wars,  persecu- 
tions, inquisitions,  martyrdoms,  mayhap  its  Hebrew  origin  may  throw 
light  upon  the  mystery.  Jesus’  thought  of  a (hid,  a leather,  could  not 
wholly  displace  at  once  the  old  Hebrew  Yahvch,  the  jealous  God. 

All  the  Semitic  religions,  while  differing  among  themselves  in  the 
names  and  certain  characteristics  of  their  tleities.  Ijad  much  in  com- 
mon. Their  gods  were  all  tribal  or  national  gods,  limited  to  particular 
countries,  choosing  for  themselves  special  dwelling  j>laccs,  which  thus 
became  holy  places,  usually  near  celebrated  trees  or  living  water,  the 
tree,  rock  or  water  often  coming  to  be  regartlcd  not  simply  as  the 
abode,  but  as  in  .some  sense,  the  divine  embodiment  or  representative 
of  the  god,  and  hence  these  places  were  clujsen  as  sanctuaric.s  and 
places  of  worship;  though  the  northern  .Semitic  worshipeil  on  hills 
also,  the  worship  consisted,  during  the  nomadic  period,  in  sacrifices  of 
animals  sacred  alike  to  the  god  anvl  his  worshipers,  because  sharing 
the  common  life  of  both,  and  to  some  extent  t)f  human  sacrifices  as 
well.  The  skin  of  the  animal  .sacrificed  is  the  oklest  form,  .says  Rob- 
ertson-Smith,  of  a sacred  garment  appropriate  to  the  performance  of 
holy  function,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  expression  “robe  of  righteuu.s- 
ness.”  Is  this  the  far-away  origin  of  the  scarlet  robe  of  office? 

All  life,  whether  the  life  of  man  or  beast,  within  the  limits  of  the 
.\ii  Life  8a.  t^^be,  was  sacred,  being  held  in  common  with  the  tribal  god.  who  wa> 
cred.  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  tribal  life:  hence,  no  life  could  be  taken. 

save  in  sacrifice  to  the  god,  without  calling  down  the  wrath  t»f  thegod. 
Sacrifices  thus  became  tribal  feasts,  shareil  between  the  god  and  his 
worshipers,  the  god  receiving  the  blood  poured  upon  the  altar,  the 
worshipers  eating  the  llcsh  in  a joyful  tribal  feast. 

Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  It  was  not 
monotheistic,  but  what  scholars  designated  as  henotheistic,  a belief  in 
the  existence  of  many  gods,  though  worshiping  only  the  national  god. 
Thus,  a man  was  born  into  his  religion  as  he  was  born  into  his  trilx'. 
and  he  could  only  change  his  religion  by  changing  his  tribe.  This 
explains  Ruth’s  impa.ssioncd  words  to  Naomi,  “Thy  people  shall  be 
my  people  and  thy  God  my  God.”  This  idea  of  the  tribal  god,  who  is 
a friend  to  his  own  people  but  an  enemy  to  all  others,  adilcd  to  the 
belief  in  the  inviolability  of  all  life  save  when  offered  in  .sacrifice. 
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explains  the  decree  tliat  an  animal  dying  of  itself  might  not  be  eaten 
by  a tribesman,  but  might  be  sold  to  a stranger.  A tribal  god,  too, 
mi^dit  rightfully  enough  order  the  slaughter  of  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  another  tribe  whose  god  had  prov’ed  too  weak  to  defend 
them.  Life  was  .sacred  only  because  shared  with  the  god,  and  this 
sharing  was  limited  to  the  tribe. 

The  1 lebrew  people  movetl  onward  and  upward  from  this  early 
Semitic  stage  and  have  left  invaluable  landmarks  of  their  progre.ss  in 
their  sacred  books.  The  .story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  tells  of  the  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  outgrown.  Perhaps  circumcision  does  the 
same.  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  dates  from  the  time  when  agricult- 
ure was  beginning  to  take  the  })lace  of  the  old  nomadic  shepherd  life. 

The  men  of  the  new  calling  were  still  worshipers  of  the  old  gods,  and 
woukl  gladl\'  share  with  them  what  they  liad  to  give — the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  But  the  dingers  to  the  old  life  could  see  nothing  sacred  in  this 
new  thing,  and  were  sure  that  only  the  old  could  be  well  pleasing  to 
their  god. 

The  god  who  dined  with  Abraham  under  the  terebinth  tree,  at 
.Mamrc,  was  the  early  tribal  gt)d,  h'l-Shathlai.  Naaman  was  cured  of  his 
leprosy  because  the  Jordan  was  sacred  to  the  deity.  It  was  the  thunder 
god,  Vahveh,  whom  the  people  worshiped  on  .Sinai  anti  who  still  bore 
traces  of  the  earlier  sun  god  as  he  guided  the  people  in  a pillar  of  fire. 

The  ark  is  a remnant  of  fetichism,  i.  r.,  a means  of  putting  the  deity 
under  control  of  his  worshipers.  They  can  compel  his  j)resenccon  the 
battlefield  by  carrying  the  ark  thither,  anti  if  the  ark  is  captured  the 
gotl  is  captured  also. 

A powerful  eletjiejit  in  the  upwartl  development  of  INIosaism  was 
prophecy.  The  eighth  century  j)rophets  hatl  movetl  far  on  beyond  the 
whole  sacrificial  system,  when,  as  spokesman  for  the  Lord,  Isaiah  ex- 
claims: “I  am  tired  of  your  l)urnt  sacrifices  and  your  oblations. 

What  doth  the  Lortl  require  of  thee  but  to  tlo  justly,  love  mercy  and 
walk  humbly  with  thy  (iotl.”  Jesus  contlem  ns  the  whole  theory  cf  holy 
places  when  he  declares:  “Xeitlier  in  this  holy  mountain  nor  yet  in 
Jerusalem  shall  men  think  to  worship  (iod  most  accej)tably.”  God  is 
a spirit  unlimited  by  time  or  place,  aiul  they  who  would  worship  accept- 
ably must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Ilowh)ng  the  journey  from  the  early  tribal  sacrificial,  magical, 
unmoral,  fetich,  holy  place,  human  sacrifice  worship  of  the  early 
.Semites,  including  the  Hebrews,  to  the  universal  fatherhood  and 
brotherhood  religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  golden  rule, 
only  those  can  understand  who  are  willing  to  give  serious  study' not  to 
the  latter  alone,  but  to  the  former  as  well.  To  such  earnest  student 
there  will  {)robabIy  come  another  revelation,  namel)',  that  there  is  need 
of  no  miracle  to  account  for  this  religious  transformation  more  than  for 
the  physical  transformation  from  the  frozen  snows  of  December  to  the 
palpitating  life  of  June.  They  arc  both  all  miracle  or  none.  The  ingnne 
great  infinite  life  and  love  was  hidden  alike'in  the  winter  clod  and  the  and  Love, 
human  sacrifice.  Giv'en  the  necessary'  conditions  and  the  frozen  clod 
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has  “climbed  to  a soul  in  prass  and  flowers,”  the  tribal  pod  and  the 
tribal  blood  bond  are  seen  in  their  real  character  as  the  universal  God 
Fatherhooa  and  man  brotherhood.  W’liat  the  necessary  conditions 
were,  only  those  shall  know  who  are  ready  to  read  God’s  thouglits 
after  Him  in  the  patient  researches  of  scientific  investigation. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  religion  which  has  had  soiongand 
varied  a history  from  far  away  Akkail  even  to  this  center  ot  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  and  from  twenty  centuries  before  Christ  to  this  kiNt 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ? 

One  contribution  made  by  the  Hebrew  to  theChristian  Scriptures 
demands  special  notice  because  it  occupies  sc^  central  a place  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  system.  1 relcr  to  the  record  of  a first 
man,  Adam,  a Garden  of  lulen,  a fall,  an  utter  depravity  resulting,  and 
ending  in  a universal  hood;  a re-beginning  and  another  fall  arul  con- 
founding of  speech  at  Habel.  The  fouiuler  of  Christianity  never  refers 
to  these  events  and  the  Gospels  are  silent  concerning  them,  haul 
first  alludes  to  them,  Init  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  successors  they 
have  become  central  in  the  theology’  of  Christendom.  Whence  came 
this  record  of  these  real  or  supposed  events?  Genesis  is  silent  con- 
cerning its  origin.  The  antiquary  delving  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Chaldea  finds  almost  the  identical  record  of  the  same  series  of  events 
upon  clay’  tablets  which  are  referred  to  an  Akkailian  people,  the 
founders  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Tigro-luijihrates  vallcv.  a 
people  not  Semitic,  but  Turanian,  related,  therefore,  to  the  great  Tu- 
ranian peoples  represented  by'  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Fins, 

We  started  out  to  make  an  exhaustive  study'  of  Cliristuinity,  an 
Arv’an  religion  if  named  from  its  adherents:  Semitic  from  its  origin. 
We  found  it  receiving  tributary’  streams  from  three  Aryan  sources, 
namely',  Alexandrian  Neo-lMatonism,  I'agan  Rome  and  Tcutonic-(jer- 
manv;  its  roots  were  nurtured  in  .Semitic  Hebrew  soil  which  h.id  iK'cn 
enriched  from  .Semitic  Assyria,  Aryan  Persia,  i'uranian  Akkadia  and 
Hematic  ICgypt. 

its  parent  was  Judaism,  a national  religion,  limited  by'  the  l>ound- 
aries  of  one  nation.  It  is  itself  a universal  religion,  having  transcended 
all  national  boundaries.  How  was  this  transformation  effected?  For 
answer  go  to  Kuenen’s  masterly'  handling  of  the  subject,  “ National 
Religions  and  Universal  Religions.”  If  our  .study' has  been  wide  wc 
have  learned  that  religion.s,  like  l.ingu.iges,  li.i\e  a life  history  of  birth, 
development,  transformation,  death,  following  certain  ilehnite  laws. 
Moreov'cr,  the  law  of  life  for  all  organisms  is  the  same,  and  may',  per- 
haps, be  formulated  as  the  power  of  atljustment  to  en\  ironment;  the 
greater  the  adjustability  the  greater  the  vitality. 

But  this  means  capacity  to  change.  “That  which  is  no  longer 
susceptible  of  change,”  say's  kuenen,  “may’ continue  to  exist,  but  it  has 
ceased  to  live.  Aiul  religion  must  live,  must  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions and  bear  fresh  fruit  if  it  is  to  answer  to  its  destiny';  if  refusing  to 
crystallize  into  formuke  and  usages  it  is  to  work  like  the  leaven,  is  to 
console,  to  inspire  and  to  strengthen.”  Has  Christianity’  this  vital 
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power?  “Yes,”  again  answers  Kuenen,  and  quotes  approvingly  a say- 
ing of  Richard  Rothe:  “Christianity  is  the  most  mutable  of  all  things. 
That  is  its  special  glory.”  And  why  should  this  not  be  so?  Chris- 
tianity has  gathered  contributions  from  many  lands  and  woven  them 
into  one  ideal  large  enough  to  include  all  peoples,  tender  enough  to 
comfort  all,  lofty  enough  to  inspire  all — the  ideal  of  a universal  human 
orotherhood  bound  together  uiTder  a common  Divine  Fatherhood. 


Final  Happi- 
ness of  Man. 


"file  Comparative  §tudy  of  the  World’s 

{Religions. 

Paper  by  MGR.  C.  D.  D’HARLEZ,  Louvain  University. 


T is  not  without  piofound  emotion  tli.it  I address 
myself  to  an  asscmbLi^io  of  men,  the  most  div 
tin^uished,  conic  together  from  all  part.s  of  the 
world  and  who,  tlesjiitc  essential  divergences 
of  ojjinion,  arc  nevertheless  united  in  this  vast 
erlifice,  pursuing  one  purpose,  animated  with 
one  thought,  the  most  noble  that  may  occupy 
the  human  mind,  the  seeking  mit  of  religious 
truth.  1 h.ivc  under  my  eyes  this  unprece- 
dented si>cctaclc,  until  now  unheard  of,  of  dis- 
ciples of  Kong-fu-tse,  of  Hutidha,  t*f  Hrahma, 
of  Ahura  Majtla,  of  Arab,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Mo 
hammed,  of  Naka-nusi,of  I-aot/c,  not  less  than 
those  of  Moses  ami  f)f  the  divine  Christ,  gath- 
L*d  together,  not  to  engage  in  the  struggle  of  hos- 

ity,  of  animosity,  sources  <»f  sorrow'  and  griefs,  but 

to  hold  ui)  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  beliefs  which  they  profess 
and  which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers  anrl  tlicir  religion. 

Keligionr  Word  sublime.  Full  of  harmony  to  the  car  of  man, 
penetrating  on  through  the  depths  of  his  heart  anti  stirring  into  \ibra- 
tion  its  profoundest  chonls. 

Mow  goodly  the  title  of  tnir  programme  -Worbl’s  l’.irbamcntot 
Religions.  How  true  the  thought  put  birth  by  one  who  took  part  in 
its  production:  “ Compari.son,  not  controversy,  will  best  .serve  the 
most  wholesome  and  therefore  the  nuist  tliviiic  truth.  I .irliamcnt. 
It  is  in  such  an  assembly  that  the  mo.st  weighty  interests  of  humanity 
arc  discus.sed,  that  their  most  accredited  reprcsenl.itivcs  come  to  set 
forth  what  they  believe  to  be  most  favorable  to  their  development,  to 
their  legitimate  .satisbiction.  Hut  in  this  jiarliament  of  religions  it  is 
not  the  world  that  is  the  question,  but  heaven— the  final  happiness  oi 
man. 
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I.ct  me  speak  of  the  importance  of  a serious  study  of  all  systems 
of  religion.  Hut  first  let  us  ask  if  it  is  useful,  if  it  is  good,  to  give  one’s 
self  to  this  study.  This  is  in  effect  the  (picstion  which  in  Europe  men 
of  faith  put  themselves  when  this  new  branch  suddenly  sprouted  forth 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  science.  At  first  it  inspired  only  repug- 
nance, or  at  least  great  ilistrust,  and  this  was  not  without  reason.  The 
opinions,  the  designs  of  those  who  made  themselves  its  promoters  in- 
spired very  legitimate  susjiicions.  It  was  evident  that  the  end  jiursued 
was  to  confound  all  religions  as  works  of  human  invention,  to  put  them 
all  upon  a common  level,  in  order  to  bring  them  all  into  common 
contempt. 

The  comparative  history  of  religions  in  the  minds  of  their  orig- 
inators was  to  be  an  e.xposition  of  all  the  vici.ssitudes  of  human  thought, 
imagination,  and,  to  say  the  real  word,  folly.  It  was  to  be  Darwinism, 
evolution  applied  to  religious  conditions  that  were  generally  held  as 
coming  from  Clod.  Naturally,  then,  a large  number  of  the  enlightened 
faithful,  some  t)f  them  eminent  minds,  saw  only  evil  and  danger  in  the 
new  science.  Others,  clearer  of  sight,  better  informed  on  prevailing 
ideas,  on  the  needs  of  the  situation,  convinced,  besides,  that  a divine 
work  cannot  perish,  and  that  providence  tlisposes  of  things  for  the 
greater  good  of  humanity,  w elcomed  without  reserve  this  new  child  of 
science,  and  l)y  their  example,  as  by  their  words,  drew  with  them  into 
this  new  field  of  research  even  the  hesitating  and  trembling.  They 
thought,  besides,  that  no  field  of  science  should,  or  could,  be  interdicted 
to  men  of  faith  without  placing  them  and  their  belief  in  a state  of  in- 
feriority the  most  fatal,  and  that  to  al)andon  any  one  of  them  whatever  Eternal  Tmth 
would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  the  spirit  of  system  and  to  all  sorts  of 
errors.  They  judgetl  that  any  science,  seriously  controlled  in  its 
methods,  can  only  concur  in  bringing  about  the  triumph  of  the  truth, 
and  that  eternal  truth  must  come  forth  victorious  from  every  scientific 
discussion,  unless  its  defenders,  from  a fear  and  mistrust  injurious  alike 
for  it  and  its  divine  author,  abamlon  it  aiul  desert  its  cause. 

Today  the  most  timid  ('hristian,  1)C  he  ever  so  little  in  touch  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  no  longer  dreads  in  the  least  the  chi- 
merical monsters  pictured  to  his  imagination  at  the  dawn  of  these  new 
studies,  and  follows,  with  as  much  interest  as  he  formerly  feared,  the 
discoveries  which  the  savants  lay  Ijefore  him  What  study  today 
excites  more  attention  and  interest  than  the  comparative  study  of 
religions?  What  object  more  j)rc-occupies  the  mind  of  men  than  the 
one  contained  in  that  magic  wortl? 

Religion!  In  Christian  countries— and  this  qualification  embraces 
the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  e.\cej)tion  of  Turkey  and  all  of  Amer- 
ica three  classes  of  men  may  be  distinguished  by  their  dispositions 
and  attitudes  toward  relig’.ous  questions.  Some  possess  the  truth 
descended  from  on  high,  study  it,  search  into  its  depths  with  love  and 
respect;  others,  at  the  very  opposite  pole,  animated  by  I do  not  know 
what  spirit,  wage  against  it  an  incessant  warfare  and  do  their  utmost 
to  stifle  it;  others,  in  fine,  ranged  between  these  two  extremes,  plunged 
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into  doubt,  ask  themselves,  thanklessly,  what  there  is  in  these  truths 
which  they  see  on  the  one  hand  e.valted  with  enthusiasm  and  on  the 
other  attacked  with  fury.  In  no  way  harmed  by  education  to  submit 
their  intelligence  to  dogmas  which  they  cannot  understand  nor  to  reg- 
ulate their  conduct  by  inllexible  moral  precepts,  iR-aring,  houiver. 
within  them  a voice  which  calls  up<m  them  to  rise  abtixe  themselves, 
they  arc  cast  about  upon  the  sea  of  tloulit  ami  anguish  in  vain  demaiul- 
ing  of  the  earth  the  boml  to  cure  the  evil  from  which  their  hearts 
suffer. 

Yes,  this  voice  whisjiers  to  their  ears  the  mo'«t  redoubtable  prolv 
lems  that  ever  man  proposed.  Whence  ctmies  he?  W ho  has  pl.ice»i 
him  upon  this  earth?  W’hither  vloes  he  go?  W Imt  is  his  end?  What 
must  he  do  to  secure  it?  Immense  horizons  of  ha})piness  or  of  misery 
open  out  before  him.  How  manage  to  avoid  the  one  ami  nacli  the 
other? 

Long  did  men  seek  to  stille  the  whispered  murnuirings  of  con- 
science. It  has  triumphed  over  all  resistance.  Today  more  than  ever, 
as  it  has  been  so  energetically  saiil,  ‘‘.Man  is  homesick  ft)r  the  divine.” 
The  divine!  The  unbeliever  has  .sought  to  drive  it  out  through  every 
pass.  It  has  come  back  more  triumjihanl  than  ever.  So  today  souls, 
not  enlightened  by  the  divine  light,  feel  an  indefinable  uneasinf-s  such 
as  that  experienced  by  the  aeronaut  in  the  .suoeiteire^tnal  region  of 
rarified  atmosphere,  such  as  that  of  the  heart  when  air  ami  blo<Ml  f.ul. 
Those  who  confine  themselves  to  earthly  pursuits  feel  evi  ii  in  the 
midst  of  success  that  something  is  still  wanting;  that  is,  whatever  they 
say  and  whatever  they  do  man  lias  not  only  a body  to  m»urish  and  an 
intelligence  to  cultivate  and  develop,  but  he  has,  1 emph.itically  afVirni. 
a soul  to  satisfy.  This  soul,  too,  is  in  ince.ssant  travail,  in  contmu.d  c\u 
lution  toward  the  light  and  the  truth.  As  hmg  as  she  has  not  received 
all  light  and  comjuered  all  truth,  so  long  will  she  torment  man. 

Those  aspirations,  those  indefinable  st.ites  of  the  soul  in  the  j»rcs- 
ence  of  the  dreadetl  unknow n.  today'  so  common  in  our  itmbt,  arc 
without  doubt  not  unknown  in  the  regions  of  A'^ia  ami  Africa.  I here, 
too,  rationalism,  agnosticism,  imported  from  h.urope,  has  made  its  in- 
roads. Hut  on  the  other  hand,  such  incertitude  is  m^t  entirely  new 
Twenty’-five  centuries  ago  the  \'iilist  poet  proposed  the  very’  problems 
which  today'  perjile.x  the  unbeliever,  as  we  see  in  the  ceU-braUal  hymn 
thought  to  be  ad(.lressed  to  a god,  Ka.  the  fruit  of  the  imaginiititui  of 
interpreters,  since  this  wortl,  Ka,  was  merely'  an  interrogatuo  u>e«l  by 
the  singer  of  the  (langcs  in  asking  what  liand  had  laid  the  foumlation 
of  the  world,  ujion  whom  dcjiemled  life  and  lieath,  who  uplield  flic 
earth  and  the  stars,  etc.,  (jucstions  to  which  the  poet  coubl  give  only  this 
reply’,  sad  avowal  of  impotence;  Kavais  K«>  X’iveda.  “ >acreil  chant- 
ers, who  knows." 

\Ve  see  from  these  short  extracts  to  what  a height  the  reformer 
of  Evan  had  already'  raised  himself,  and  how  his  eye  ha«l  already 
caught  a glimpse  of  many*  of  the  my’steries  of  the  metajihysical  and 
moral  world;  how,  besides,  his  soul  was  agitated  and  troiililcd,  looking 
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up  to  that  heaven  which  sent  him  no  light.  At  the  other  extremity 
of  the  world  the  greatest  philosopher  that  China  has  produced,  or 
rather  the  greatest  moralist,  whose  lessons  she  has  preserved,  Kong- 
fu-tze,  or,  as  we  call  him,  Confucius  was  l)earing  witness  to  the  impo- 
tence of  the  mind  of  man  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  heaven.  To  the 
question  which  his  disci j)les  proposed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soul 
on  leaving  this  worUl,  he  replied  by  this  despairing  evasion;  “Wc  do 
not  even  know  life;  how  can  wc  know  death?”  How  many  souls  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  tortured  by  the  same 
perplexities.  W hat  age  has  ever  counted  more  than  ours? 

It  has  been  said  with  incontestiblc  truth  that  history  is  the  great 
teacher  of  peoples  and  of  kings;  religious  principles  the  most  assuretl 
cannot  guide  us  in  all  the  acts  of  national  life,  many  of  which  lie  be- 
yond religious  cr)ntrol.  Hut  history  is  not  com[)oscd  of  a scries  of 
facts  succeeding  one  another  at  hazard.  It  is  the  work,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  (lod,  and  according  to  the  divine  purpose  ought  certainly  to 
serve  for  the  instruction  of  humanity.  Now,  among  all  the  matters  of 
which  history  treats,  is  there  a single  one  which,  1 will  not  say  sur- 
passes, but  ecpials,  yes,  even  apj)roaches,  by  the  elevation  of  its  object 
and  the  importance  of  its  results,  the  history  of  religious  opinions  and 
precepts  along  through  the  ages? 

If,  then,  the  facts  of  the  earthly  temporal  life  of  humanity  teach  it 
lessons  which  it  ought  to  store  by  with  care  in  order  to  profit  by  them 
and  direct  its  actions,  what  fruits  will  it  not  have  to  gather  in  from  the 
happenings  of  its  supernatural  and  immortal  life?  What  dangers  it 
will  escape,  remembering  the  faults  and  errors  of  former  generations 
whose  fatal  consecpiciices  have  been  evils  innumerable! 

Docs  not  man  there  learn  only  to  resist  that  fever  of  ambition, 
.source  of  so  many’  innovations,  useless  or  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  that  pride  which  thinks  to  have  fouiul  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems the  most  abstruse,  the  key’  to  unlock  tlie  very'  heavens,  if  1 may 
so  speak,  and  which  burns  to  propagate  mere  fruits  of  the  imagina- 
tion at  the  risk  of  seeing  the  world  ablaze,  does  not  man,  I say%  reach 
but  this  one  conclusion,  that  the  fruits  of  our  studies  ought  to  be  held 
at  just  so  much  value  as  they  are  j)rolific  in  beneficial  results. 

besides,  nothing  is  more  proper  to  enlarge  the  intellectual  hori- 
zon, to  give  of  every'  matter  a just  appreciation,  which  cuts  off  irre- 
flectiv'c  enthusiasm  as  well  as  unjustifiable  prejudices.  It  teaches  not 
to  attribute  to  one’s  self  the  monopoly  of  what  others  equally  possess 
and  thus  to  employ  argument  whose  recognized  fallacy  injures  enor- 
mously’ the  cause  one  would  defend.  From  history',  too,  each  one  re- 
quires a more  reasonable  and  scientific  knowletlge  of  his  own  belief. 

What  uidimited  horizons  these  studies  unfold  before  our  eyes! 
Where  better  learn  to  know  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  powers 
and  their  limitations,  its  weaknesses,  with  their  varied  causes,  than  in 
this  great  book  of  the  history'  of  religions?  What  could  better  un- 
veil to  the  ey'es  of  the  man  of  faith  the  action  of  that  providence  which 
leads  him  in  the  midst  of  continual  agitations  and  disposes  of  what  he 
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has  proposed,  the  power  of  the  arm  invisible  and  invincible  uhicn 
chastises  him  for  his  faults  by  his  own  mistakes  and  lifts  him  up.  saves 
him  from  the  perils  which  he  has  brou<;ht  upon  himself  when  he  rec- 
ognizes his  weakness  and  his  frailty? 

Problem  admirable  and  fearful,  this  providential  commission  of 
the  strangest  intellectual  adorations!  }Vhat  a spectacle,  that  of  man 
plunging  into  an  abyss  of  error  and  misery  bcc.yjsc  he  has  wished  to 
march  a^one  to  the  cotupiest  of  truths  beyond  his  reach! 

When  we  see  a whole  people  prostratitig  themselves  before  the 
statue  of  a monarch  whose  mortal  remains  will  be  s<»(»n  under  ground, 
the  prey  of  the  worms  <»r  enveloping  with  the  fumes  of  their  incen.se, 
honoring  with  their  homages  the  figure  of  a low  animal  which  has  to 
attract  notice  only  its  brutal  instincts,  its  strength  an<l  cruelty,  who 
would  not  implore  of  heaven  delivering  light  to  save  humanity  from 
degradation  so  profound  ami  so  entirely  debasing? 

True,  it  is  often  most  ditTicult  to  follow  the  <lesigns  of  Providence 
in  their  execution  throughout  the  ages,  but  it  is  not  always  imi>ossiblc 
to  divine,  to  gue.ss  at  the  secret.  Have  not  the  excesses  of  ('ircco- 
Roman  polytheism,  for  example,  been  committed  in  ortlerto  leail  man 
to  a clearer  and  more  rational  belief?  Its  shameless  imm<*rality  to 
make  him  desire  a higher  life? 

It  is  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  this  kind  of  appreciation 
it  is  necessary  to  take  special  countof  civilized  peoples,  of  those  whose 
intelligence  has  attained  a certain  degree  of  development,  ami  tmly 
very  Httle  of  those  unfortunate  tribes  which  have  liaully  anything 
more  of  man  than  the  boilily  form.  1 come,  then,  to  consider  the  im- 
portant side  of  the  study  of' religion,  that  is  to  say.  the  results  it  has 
to  the  present  day  produced,  and  w hat  it  is  c.allcil  upon  to  produce  in 
the  future. 

How  many  points  cleared  up  in  a few  years,  thanks  to  the  control 
exercised  upon  the  first  explorers  in  this  field  by  those  w ho  came  after 
them,  and  who  had  no  ready-made  system  to  defemi!  This  is  sjie- 
cially  true  for  two  concepts,  upon  which  we  shall  principally  dwell,  the 
nature  of  religion  and  its  origin.  What  is  it  that  has  not  liccn  said 
upon  these  great  (piestions?  It  has,  in  fact,  been  demonstrated  that 
religion  is  not  a creation  of  the  mind  of  man,  still  less  of  a wandering 
imagination  deceived  by  phantoms,  but  that  it  is  a principle  which  im- 
poses itself  upon  him  everywhere  ainl  always  and  in  •'pitc  of  himself, 
which  conics  back  again  violently’  into  life  at  the  moment  it  w.ts 
thought  to  be  stifled,  which,  try  as  one  may  to  cast  it  off  from  him. 
enters  again  as  it  were  into  man  by  his  everv  pore. 

There  is  no  people  w ithout  a religion,  h'»w  low  soever  it  may  he 
in  the  scale  of  civilization.  If  there  be  any  in  whom  the  religious  idea 
.seems  extinct,  though  this  cannot  be  certainly  show  n,  it  is  because 
their  intelligence  has  come  to  that  ilegree  of  di'grailation  in  winch  it 
has  no  longer  anything  human  save  the  capacity'  of  being  lifted  to 
something  higher.  The  e.xplanations  that  hav'e  been  offered  of  the 
religious  sentiment  inborn  in  man  might  bo  ([ualificd  a.s  "truly  curious 
and  amusing  were  it  not  a question  of  matters  so  grave.  ’ 
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For  some  it  is  unreflectinfj  instinct.  He  it  so;  but  wherever  came 
this  instinct?  Doubtless  from  nature.  And  nature,  what  is  it?  It  is 
reality,  as  we  have  said.  True  instinct  does  not  deceive.  For  others, 
reliiiion  arises  from  the  need  man  e.\j)eriences  of  relationship  with  . 

.superior  beinj^s.  Correct  again;  but  now  has  man  conceived  the  notion  Sentiment  in- 
of  beings  superior  to  himself  if  there  are  none,  and  whence  arises  that 
natural  need  which  his  heart  feels,  if  it  has  its  roots  in  nothing,  a non- 
entity Kx  niliilo' nihil,  from  nothing,  nothing  comes.  .Shall  I speak 
of  the  "celestial  harmony  which  charms  the  soul  and  lifts  it  into  an 
ideal  world,”  of  "those  visions  which  float  through  the  imagination 
of  man,”  and  of  other  like  fancies?  No,  it  would  be  to  waste  incon- 
siderately the  time  of  my  honored  hearers  too  precious  to  be  taken  up 
by  such  trifles.  Let  us  merely  note  this  fact  fully  attested  today. 

Religious  sentiments  and  concepts  are  innate  in  man  They’  enter  into 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  which  itself  comes  from  its  author  and 
master;  they  impose  themseh’es  as  a duty  uj)on  man,  as  the  declara- 
tion of  universal  conscience  attests.  The  idea  of  a being  superior  to 
humanity,  its  master,  comes  from  the  very  depths  of  human  nature  and 
is  rcncicred  sensible  to  the  intellect  by  the  spectacle  of  the  universe. 

No  reasonable  mind  can  suppose  that  this  vast  world  has  of  itself  cre- 
ated or  formed  itself.  This  is  so  true  that  men  of  science,  the  most 
hostile  to  religion,  the  moment  they  j)erccive  some  evidence  of  design 
upon  a stone,  however  decj)ly  imbedded  in  the  earth,  thcmselv'es  pro- 
claim that  man  has  passed  here. 

"It  is  fear  that  hath  made  the  gods,”  said  a Latin  poet,  already 
two  thousand  years  ago.  No.  say  others,  it  is  a mere  tendency  to  at- 
tribute a soul  to  whatever  moves  itself.  \’ou  are  mistaken,  says  a third; 
it  is  reverence  for  deceased  ancestors  which  causetl  their  descendants  yet 
remaining  upon  earth  to  regard  them  as  superior  beings.  You  are  all 
astray,  exclaims  a fourth  voice;  a religion  does  not  arise  from  any  one 
or  other  of  these  or  like  causes  in  particular,  but  from  all  taken  to- 
gether I'ear,  joy,  illusions,  nocturnal  visions,  the  movements  of  the 
stars,  etc.,  have  all  contributed  something,  each  its  own  part. 

It  is  lu  i our  task  to  set  forth  these  tlif'ferent  oj)inions,  still  less  to 
criticise  them  We  cannot,  however,  pass  in  silence,  till  of  late  uni- 
versally in  vogue  in  the  free-thinking  camp,  a system  whose  founda- 
tions historical  studies  have  uprooted.  1 speak  of  the  theory  which 
has  borrowed  its  process  from  the  Darwinian  system  of  evolution,  the 
system  of  perpetual  progress.  If  you  would  believe  its  authors  and 
defenders,  primitive  humanity  have  no  religious  sentiment,  not  the 
least  notion  that  raised  it  above  imiterial  nature.  Hut,  feeling  in  him- 
self a living  principle,  man  attributed  the  same  to  whatever  moved 
about  him,  and  thence  arose  fetichism  and  animism. 

After  the  first  stage  of  fetichism  and  animism  man  would  hav'e 
considered  separately’  the  living  principles  of  the  beings  to  which  he 
had  attributed  it,  and  this  separation  would  have  given  rise  to  the  be- 
lief in  spirits.  These  spirits,  growing  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
would  have  become  gods,  to  whom,  ultimately,  after  the  fashion  of 
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earthly  empires,  they  would  have  fjiven  a head.  These  ^ods  would 
have  at  first  been  exclusively  national,  then  a universal  empire  would 
have  been  imagined,  and  national  reli^dons  would  have  at  lenjjth 
ended  as  a last  effort  of  the  human  mind  in  universal  relijrions. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  an  edifice  wonderfully  planned  and  jkt- 
fectly  constructed.  This  would  ajipear  still  more  plainly  were  we  to 
describe  in  detail  all  its  parts,  bnfortunately,  one  thin^ns  wantinji 
one  thing  only,  but  essential  that  is  a little  grain  of  truth.  Not  onlv 
is  the  whole  of  it  the  fruit  of  hypothesis  without  foutulation  in  facts, 
but  religious  studies  have  demonstrated  all  and  each  of  its  details  to 
be  false. 

The  examples  of  Kgvpt,  of  India  and  of  China,  especially,  have 
demonstrated  that  monotheism  real,  though  imperfect,  preceded  the 
luxuriant  mythologies  whose  development  astonishes,  but  is  only  too 
easily  explained.  In  Egypt  the  divinity  was  first  represented  by  the 
sun;  the  different  phases  of  the  great  luminary  were  personified  and 
deified.  Jn  the  most  ancient  portions  t)f  .Aryan  India  the  personality 
of  Varuna,  with  his  immutable  laws,  soars  aljove  the  figures  of  India 
and  the  other  devas  who  have  in  great  part  dethrone*!  him,  just  as  the 
lupiter  of  Greece  supplanteii  the  more  ancient  Telagian  Ouranas. 
Among  these  two  last  people,  it  is  true,  mottotheism  is  at  its  iowcNt 
degree;  but  in  China,  on  the  contrary,  it  shows  itself  much  le>*s  imper- 
fect than  elsewhere  and  even  w ith  relative  purity.  Shang-ti  is  alinovt 
the  God  of  the  spiritualist  ])hilosophv.  These  facts,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive, are  e.xceeilingly  embarrassing  f*)r  the  atlhercnt  of  the  evolutional^' 
theory,  but  they  worm  out  of  the  difficulty  in  a manner  that  provokes 
both  sadness  and  a smile.  The  thesis  of  national  divinities  cvcr\'whcrc 
preceding  the  universal  divinities  is  not  more  solnlly  grounded.  For 
neither.  Varuna  nor  Hrahma  nor  Shang-ti  nor  Tengri  ever  saw  their 
power  limited  by  their  devotees  to  a single  country  The  theory  that 
fear  or  ancestral  worship  gave  birth  to  the  gods  received  in  China  the 
most  formal  contradiction.  In  fact,  at  the  very  first  ajipearancc  of  this 
first  great  empire  upfin  the  scene  of  history,  the  supreme  deity  was 
already  considered  as  the  father,  the  mother,  not  <»nly  of  the  faithful, 
but  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  the  first  to  receive  worship  ainonjj 
the  dead  were  not  departed  relatives  but  kings  and  ministers,  bene- 
factors of  the  people.  That  it  is  gratitude  wliich  has  inspired  this 
worship  is  e.xpressly  affirmed  in  the  Chinese  ritual. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a few  words  about  these  conditums.  The 
first  is  clearly  that  enunciatcil  In  our  program.  These  studies  ou^ht 
to  be  serious  and  strictly  scientific.  They  .should  be  based  upon  strict 
logic  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  original  sources.  Too  lonj; 
have  would-be  adepts  been  given  over  to  fantastic  speculations,  every- 
where seeking  an  apology  for  either  f.dth  or  incredulity.  Too  lonj; 
have  they  limited  themselves  to  superficial  views,  to  summary  glimpses, 
dwelling  with  complacency  upon  whatever  might  favor  a pet  system. 
Or  else  they  have  been  content  with  cUicuments  of  second  hand  whose 
authors  themselves  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  who  they  pre- 
tended to  treat  as  masters. 
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\Vc  may  easily  understand  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  choose 
amonj,^  them  all,  and  to  distinguish  the  sources,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
thoroughly  the  language  and  the  history,  both  political  and  literary, 
of  the  people  whose  religions  one  would  investigate  and  expose.  It  is 
neccssar)’  to  be  a specialist  and  a specialist  competent  in  this  special 
matter.  It  is  only  when  the  work  of  such  authorized  and  impartial 
specialist  has  been  done,  the  others  will  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
waters  which  they  have  collected.  How  many  errors  fatal  to  true 
science  have  been  propagated  by  men  too  prone  to  generalize? 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  second  condition  for  the  serious 
study  of  the  comparative  history  of  religion.  It  is  the  necessity  of 
penetrating  one’s  self  with  the  sjjirit  of  the  ])eoj)lc  who  form  the  object 
of  j)articular  research.  It  is  necessary,  as  it  were,  to  think  with  their 
minds  and  to  .see  with  their  eyes,  making  entire  abstraction  of  one’s 
own  ideas,  under  pain  of  .seeing  everything  in  a false  light  as  one  secs 
nature  through  a colored  glass  and  of  forming  of  foreign  religious 
ideas  the  most  erroneous  and  often  even  the  most  unjust. 
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CFORK  the  closing  of  tliis  prand  historic  as- 
sembly with  its  witness  to  the  worth  of  every 
form  of  faith  by  which  men  worship  God  and 
seek  communion  with  Him,  one  word  more 
needs  be  spoken,  one  more  testimony  defined, 
one  more  hope  recorded. 

Kvery  voice  has  witnessed  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  a new  age.  An  age  of  inquiry,  expec- 
tation and  experiment  has  dawned.  New  in- 
ventions are  sti’-ring  men’s  hearts,  new  ideals 
inspire  their  arts,  new  physical  achievements 
beckon  them  on  to  one  marvelous  mastery  after 
another  of  the  universe.  And  now  we  see  that 
the  new  freedom  of  "willing  and  thinking” 
has  entered  the  realm  of  religion,  and  the 
faiths  of  the  world  are  summoned  to  declare 
and  compare  not  only  the  formulas  of  the  past  but 
the  movements  of  the  jiresent  and  the  forecasts  of  the  future. 

One  religious  teacher,  who  e.xplicitly  heralded  the  new  age,  be- 
fore men  had  yet  dreamed  of  its  possibility,  and  referred  its  causes  to 
great  movements  in  the  centers  of  influx  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
described  it  as  incidental  to  great  purposes  in  the  providence  of  God, 
needs  to  be  named  from  this  platform — one  who  ranks  with  prophets 
and  seers  rather  than  with  inquirers  and  speculators;  a revelator  rather 
than  a preacher  and  interpreter;  one  whose  exalted  personal  character 
and  transcendent  learning  are  eclipsed  in  the  fruits  of  his  mission  as 
a herald  of  a new  dispensation  in  religion,  as  the  revcaler  of  heavenly 
arcana,  and  " restorer  of  the  foundations  of  many  generations;”  who, 
ignored  by  his  own  generation,  and  assaulted  by  its  successor,  is  hon- 
ored and  respected  in  the  present,  and  awaits  the  thoughtful  study, 
which  the  expansion  and  culmination  of  the  truth  and  the  organic 
course  of  events,  will  bring  with  tomorrow;  "the  permeating  and 
formativ’e  influence”  of  whose  teachings  in  the  religious  belief  and 
life  of  today,  in  Christendom,  is  commonly  admitted;  who  subscribed 
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with  his  name  on  the  last  of  his  Latin  quartos-  Ihnanuel  Swcdcnbortr, 
“servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

That  Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  a Swcdisli  bisliop,  a scholar,  a 
practical  engineer,  a man  of  science,  a [jhilosopher  and  a seer,  who 
lived  between  1683  and  1772,  is  generally  known.  That  the  first  fifty 
years  of  his  remarkable  life,  devoted  to  the  j)ursuit  of  natural  leartiiiifr 
and  independent  investigation  in  science  and  philosopliy,  illu.stratcs 
the  type  of  man  in  which  our  age  believes  is  generally  con- 
ceded Learned,  standing  far  ahead  of  his  generation;  exact,  trained 
in  matnematical  accuracy  and  sclujoled  to  observation;  practical,  see- 
ing at  once  some  useful  application  of  every  new  tliscovery;  a man  of 
affairs,  able  to  take  care  of  his  own  and  bear  his  j)art  in  the  nations 
councils;  aspiring,  ignoring  no  useful  application,  but  content  mth  no 
achievement  short  of  a final  philo.sophy  of  causes;  inductive,  taking 
nothing  for  granted  but  facts  of  exfjeriment.  and  seekitjg  to  ascend 
therefrom  to  a generalization  which  shall  e.xplain  them  this  is  the  sort 
of  man  which  in  our  own  day  we  consider  sound  and  useful.  Such 
was  the  man  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  in  the  full  maturity  ot  his 
powers,  declares  that  “ he  was  called  to  a holy  ortlce  by  the  I^>rd, 
who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  to  me  in  person,  and  ojK-ned 
my  sight  to  a view  of  the  spiritual  world  and  granted  me  the  privilege 
of  conversing  with  sj)irits  and  angels.”  “I'rom  that  day  forth.’*  he 
says,  “I  gav’e  up  all  worldly  learning,  and  labored  only  in  spiritual 
things  according  to  what  the  Lord  commanded  me  to  write." 

He  tells  us  that,  while  in  the  body,  yet  in  a sf.ite  of  seership.  and 
thus  able  to  note  the  course  of  events  in  l)oth  W(»rlds,  and  locate  the 
stupendous  tran.sactions  in  the  sjiiritual  wruhl  in  earthly  time,  he  wit- 
nessed a last  judgment  in  the  world  of  sjiirit-  in  1 757.  fulfilling  in  every 
respect  the  predictions  in  the  (iospcl  ami  in  the  .\pocaly[)sc;  that  he 
beheld  the  Lord  open  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Ifirn- 
self,  revealing  in  their  eternal  sense  the  tlivine  meaning,  the  whole 
course  and  purpose  of  His  providence,  organizing  a new  heaven  of 
angels  out  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and  ti.ngue,  and  co-ordinating 
it  with  the  ancient  and  most  ancient  heavens  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  dispensation  of  religion,  and  of  the  church  univers.1l;  and  that 
this  new  dispensation  began  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  r.irried  down  and 
inaugurated  among  men  by  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  and 
divine  meaning  of  the  sacred  Scri|)tures.  in  and  by  me.ins  of  which  he 
makes  his  promised  second  advent,  wliicli  is  spiritual  and  universal,  to 
gather  up  and  complete  all  past  and  partial  revelations,  to  consummate 
and  crown  the  dispensations  and  churches  which  have  been  upon  the 
earth. 

The  Christian  world  is  incredulous  of  such  an  event,  and  for  the 
rnost  part  heedlejTs  of  its  announcement.  Mut  that  does  not  much 
signify,  except  as  it  makes  one  with  the  whole  course  of  history,  as 
to  the  reception  of  divine  announcements.  What  jirouhet  was  ever 
welcomed  until  the  event  had  jiroved  his  message?  I nc  ijuestion  is 
not  whether  it  meets  the  e.xpectation  of  men;  not  whether  it  is  what 
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numan  prudence  would  forecast,  but  wliether  it  reveals  and  meets  the 
needs  and  necessities  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  “My  thoughts  are 
not  your  thought.s,”  saith  the  Lord,  “neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,” 

The  great  movements  of  divine  I’rovidence  are  never  what  men  antici- 
pate, but  they  always  provide  what  men  need.  And  the  appeal  to  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  in  behalf  of  the  revelation  announced  from 
heaven,  is  in  its  ability  to  prove  its  divinity  by  outreaching  abundantly 
all  human  forecast  whatsoever.  Does  it  throw  its  light  over  the  past, 
and  into  the  prc.scnt,  and  project  its  promise  into  the  future?  Does  it 
illuminate  and  unify  history,  elucidate  the  conflicting  movements  of 
today,  and  e.xplain  the  hopes  and  y'carnings  of  the  heart  in  every  age 
and  clime? 

There  is  not  time  at  this  hour  for  exposition  and  illustration,  only 
to  indicate  the  catholicity  of  Swedenborg’s  teachings  in  its  spirit,  scope 
and  purpose.  There  is  one  God  and  one  church.  As  God  is  one,  the 
human  race,  in  the  comple.x  movements  of  its  growth  and  history,  is  rathoiicity of 
before  Him  as  one  greatest  man.  It  has  had  its  ages  in  their  order  cor-  Swetienborgs 
responding  to  infancy,  chiklhood,  youth  and  manhood  in  the  individ- 
ual.  As  the  one  Ciod  is  the  bather  of  all.  He  has  witnessed  Himself 
in  every  age  accortling  to  its  state  and  necessities.  The  divine  care 
has  iiot  been  confined  to  one  line  of  human  descent,  nor  the  revelation 
of  God’s  will  to  one  set  of  miraculously'  given  Scriptures. 

The  great  religions  of  the  world  have  their  origin  in  that  same 
word  or  mind  of  God  which  wrote  itself  through  Hebrew  lawgiver  and 
prophet,  and  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  He,  as  “the  word 
which  was  in  the  beginning  with  Ciod  and  was  Ciod,”  was  the  light  of 
every  age  in  the  sj)iritual  development  of  mankind,  preserving  and 
carrying  over  the  life  of  each  into  the  several  streams  of  tradition  in 
the  religions  of  men  concerning  and  embody'ing  all  in  the  Hebrew 
.Scriptures,  fulfilling  that  in  His  own  person,  and  nowoj)cning  His  divine 
mind  in  all  that  .Scripture,  the  religions  of  the  world  are  to  be  restored 
to  unity,  purified  and  perfected  in  Him, 

Nor  is  this  word  .Swedenborgian.  the  liberal  sentiment  of  good 
will  and  the  enthusiasm  of  hope,  but  the  discovery  of  divine  fact  and 
the  rational  insight  of  spiritual  understanding.  lie  has  shown  that 
the  sacred  .Scriptures  are  written  according  to  the  correspondence  of 
natural  with  s|)iritual  things,  and  that  they  contain  an  internal  spirit- 
ual sense  treating  of  the  providence  of  God  in  the  dispensations  of 
the  church  and  of  the  regeneration  and  sjiiritual  life  of  the  soul.  Be- 
fore .Xbraham  there  was  the  church  of  Noah,  and  before  the  word  of 
Moses  there  was  an  ancient  word,  written  in  allegory'  and  correspond- 
ences, which  the  ancients  understood  and  loved,  but  in  process  of  time 
turned  into  magic  and  idolatry'.  The  ancient  church,  scattered  into 
and  Asia,  carried  fragments  of  that  ancient  word  and  preserved 
something  of  its  representatives  and  allegories,  in  Scriptures  and  my- 
thologies, from  which  have  come  the  truths  and  fables  of  the  oriental 
religions,  modified  according  to  nations  and  peoples,  and  rev'ived  from 
time  to  time  in  the  teachings  of  leaders  and  prophets. 
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From  the  same  ancient  word  iMoscs  derived,  under  ciivine  direc- 
tion, the  early  chapters  of  (icnesis,  and  to  this  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence was  added  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  The  history  of  the  in- 
carnation and  the  propliecy  of  a final  judgment  of  God.  all  so  written 
as  to  contain  an  integral  spiritual  sense,  corresponding  with  the  latter 
but  distinct  from  it  as  the  .soul  corresponds  with  the  body,  and  is  dis- 
tinct and  transcends  it.  It  is  the  opening  of  this  internal*  .sense  in  all 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  not  any  addition  to  their  final  letter  which 
constitutes  the  new  and  neeiled  revelation  of  our  day.  The  .science 
of  correspondences  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  Scriptures  and  dis- 
closes their  internal  contents.  The  .same  key  opens  the  Scriptures  of 
the  orient  and  traces  them  back  to  their  source  in  primitive  revela- 
tion. 

If  it  shows  that  their  myths  and  representatives  have  been  mis- 
understood, misrepresented  and  misapplied,  it  shows,  also,  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  .Scriptures  have  been  likewise  perverted  and 
falsified.  It  is  that  very  fact  which  necessitates  the  revelation  of  their 
internal  meaning,  in  which  resides  their  divine  inspiration  and  the  life 
of  rational  understanding  for  the  separation  of  truth  from  error.  The 
same  rational  life  and  science  of  interpretation  separates  the  great 
primitive  truths  from  the  corrupting  speculations  and  traditions  in  all 

ancient  religions,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  the  myths  and 
symbols  in  ancient  Scriptures  and  worship. 

If  Swedenborg  reveals  errors  and  supersitions  in  the  religions  out 
of  Christendom,  so  does  he  also  show  that  the  current  Christian  faith 
and  worship  is  largely  the  invention  of  men  and  falsifying  of  the 
Christian’s  Bible.  If  he  promises  and  shows  true  faith  and  life  to  the 
Christian  from  the  Scriptures,  so  does  he  also  tti  the  Gentiles  in  leading 
them  back  to  primitive  revelation  and  showing  them  the  meaning  of 
their  own  aspirations  for  the  light  of  life.  If  he  sets  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  word  above  all  other  sacred  Scripture,  it  is  because  it  brings, 
as  now  opened  in  its  .Scriptural  depths,  the  divine  sanction  to  all  the 
rest  and  gathers  their  strains  into  its  sublime  .symphony  of  revela- 
tion. 

So  much  as  the  indication  of  what  .Sweilenborg  docs  for  catholic 
enlightenment  in  spiritual  wisdom.  As  for  salvation,  he  teaches  that 
God  has  provided  with  every  nation  a witness  of  Himself  and  means 
of  eternal  life.  He  is  present  by  His  spirit  with  all.  He  gives  the 
good  of  His  love,  which  is  life,  internally  and  impartially  to  all.  All 
know  that  there  is  a God,  and  that  He  is  to  be  lo\  ed  aiul  obeyed;  that 
there  is  a life  after  death,  and  that  there  arc  evils  which  arc  to  l)c 
shunned  as  sins  against  (jod.  So  far  as  anyone  so  believes  and  so  lives 
from  a principle  of  religion  he  receives  eternal  life  in  his  .soul,  and  after 
death  instruction  and  perfection  according  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
life. 

No  teaching  could  be  more  catholic  than  this,  showing  that  "whom- 
soever in  any  nation  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  ac- 
cepted of  Him.”  If  hesets forth  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  wise  God,  in 
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m is  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  Christ  glorified,  and 
Sne  to  the  mind  the  infinite  and  eternal  lover,  and  thinker,  and 
Tp  a real  and  personal  God,  our  Father  and  Saviour.  If  he  sum- 
InUll  prophets  and  teachers  to  bring  their  honor  and  glory  unto 
it  is  not  as  to  a conquering  rival,  but  as  to  their  inspiring  life, 
.vhose  word  they  have  spoken  and  whose  work  they  have  wrought  out. 
f he  brines  all  good  spirits  in  the  other  life  to  the  acknowledgment 
nfthe  elorified  Christ  as  the  only  God,  it  is  because  they  have  in  heart 
and  essential  faith,  believed  in  Him  and  lived  for  Him,  in  hying  ac- 
cording to  precepts  of  their  religion.  He  calls  him  a Christian  who 
lives  as  a Christian;  and  he  lives  as  a Christian  who  Ipok.s  to  the  one 
God  and  does  what  I Ic  teaches,  as  he  is  able  to  know  it.  If  he  denies 
reincarnation,  so  also  does  he  deny  sleep  in  the  grav^e  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  material  body.  , • vu 

If  he  teaches  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  union  w ith  Goa, 

so  also  does  he  show  that  the  subjugation  and  quiesence  of  self  is  the 
true  "Nirvana,”  opening  consciousness  to  the  divine  life  and  confer- 
ring the  peace  of  harmony  with  God.  , ,. 

' If  he  teaches  that  man  needs  the  spirit  of  God  for  the  subjugatiori 
of  self,  he  teaches  that  the  spirit  is  freely  imparted  to  whosoever  will 
look  to  the  Lord  and  .shun  .selfishness  as  sin.  If  he  tcache.s  thus,  that 
faith  is  necessary  to  .salvation,  he  teaches  that  faith  alone  is  not  suth- 

cient,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love. 

If  he  denies  that  salvation  is  of  favor,  or  immediate  mercy,  and 
affirms  that  it  is  vital  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  he  also  teaches 
that  the  divine  righteousness  is  imparted  vitally  to  him  that  seeks  it 
first  and  above  all;  and  if  he  denies  that  several  probations  on  earth 
are  necessarv  to  the  working  out  of  the  issues  of  righteousness,  it  is  be- 
cause man  enters  a spiritual  world  after  death,  in  a spiritual  bocy  an 
personality,  and  in  an  environment  in  which  his  ruling  love  is  devel- 
oped, his  ignorance  enlightened,  his  imperfections  removed,  his 
beginnings  perfected,  until  he  is  ready  to  be  incorporated  in  the  gy^-p 
Man  of  heaven,  to  receive  and  functionate  his  measure  of  the  divine 
life  and  participate  in  the  divine  joy.  Anti  so  I might  go  on. 

My  purpose  is  accomplished  if  I have  won  your  respect  and 
est  in  the  teachings  of  this  great  apostle,  who,  claiming  to  be  ca  e 
of  the  Lord  to  open  the  .Scriptures,  prc.scnts  a harmony  of  truths  th 
would  gather  into  its  embrace  all  that  is  of  value  in  every  re  igion  an 
open  out  into  a career  of  illimitable  spiritual  progress.  . n „ 

The  most  unimpassioned  of  men,  perhaps  because  he  so  we  ^ 
derstood  that  his  mission  was  not  his  own,  but  the  concern  o i 
who  builds  through  the  ages,  Swedenborg  wrote  and  publis  e . 
result  is  a liberty  that  calmly  awaits  the  truth-seekers. 
ligions  of  the  world  become  disciples  then,  it  will  not  be  prose  > 
that  will  take  them  there,  but  the  organic  course  of  events  in  tha 
providence  which  works  on,  silent  but  mighty,  like  the  or 
poise  planets  and  gravitate  among  the  stars. 

Present  history  shows  the  effect  of  unsuspected  causes.  p 
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liament  of  religions  is  itself  a testirnony  to  unseen  spiritual  causes,  and 
should  at  least  incline  to  belief  in  Swedenborg’s  testimony,  that  a' way 
is  open,  both  in  the  spiritual  world  and  on  earth,  fora  universal  church 
in  the  faith  of  one  visible  God  in  W’honi  is  the  invi.^ible,  imparting 
eternal  life  and  enlightenment  to  all  from  every  nation  who  believe  in 
Him  and  work  righteousness. 
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Harmonies  and  Distinctions  in  the  The- 
istic  Toacliings  of  the  Various  Historic 

Faiths. 

Paper  by  PROF.  M.  VALENTINE. 


callinj^  attention  to  the  "Harmonies  and  Dis- 
titictions  in  the  Theistic  Teachings  ofthc  Vari-' 
tills  Histtiric  I'aiths,”  1 must,  by  very  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  speak  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point. This  standpoint  is  to  me  synonymous 
with  tlic  v’ery  truth  itself  1 cannot  sjicak  as 
free  from  prepossessions.  Tliis,  however,  does 
not  mciin  any  unwillingness  nor,  1 tiust,  in- 
ability to  .sec  and  treat  with  sincerest  candor 
and  genuine  appreciation  the  truth  that  may  be 
found  in  each  and  all  of  the  various  theistic 
conceptions  which  reason  and  ITovidence  may 
have  enabled  men  anywhere  to  reach.  Un- 
doubtedly, some  rays  from  the  true  divine 
"I.ightof  the  World”  have  been  shiningthrough 
reason,  and  reflected  from  "the  things  that 
are  made”  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  God  never  nor  in  any  place 
leaving  Himself  wholly  without  witness.  And  though  we  now  and 
here  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  high  illumination  of  what  we  accept 
a!i  supernatural  revelation,  wc  rejoice  to  recognize  the  truth  which  may 
have  come  into  \ icw  from  other  openings,  blending  with  the  light  of 
Cod  s rcilemptivc  self-manifestation  in  Christianity. 

It  is  not  necessary  prejudice  t(j  truth  anywhere  when  from  this 
standpoint  I am  further  necessitated,  in  this  comparative  view,  to  take 
the  Christian  conception  as  the  standard  of  compari.son  and  measure- 
incnt.  We  must  use  some  stamlard  if  wc  are  to  proceed  discriminat- 
uigly  or  reach  any  well  defined  and  consistent  conclusions.  Simply  to 
compare  different  conccjjtions  with  one  another,  without  the  unifying 
light  of  Some  accepted  rule  of  judging,  or  at  least  of  reference,  can 
never  lift  the  impression  out  of  confusion  or  fix  any  valuable  points  of 
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truth.  Only  to  hold  our  eye  to  the  varied  shifting  colors  and  combina- 
tions of  the  kaleidoscope  can  bring  no  satisfactory  or  edifying  conclu- 
sion. To  the  Christian’s  comparative  view  of  the  " historic  faiths  ” other 
than  his  own  necessarily  thus  ranges  them  under  his  own  Christian 
canons  of  judgment,  means  no  e.xclusion  or  obscuration  of  the  lij^ht, 
but  merely  fi.xes  the  leading  parallelism  of  its  fall,  securing  consistency 
and  clearness  of  presentation,  a presentation  under  which  not  only  the 
harmonies  and  distinctions,  but  the  actual  trutli,  may  be  most  clearly 
and  fairly  seen. 

The  phrase  “theistic  teaching,  ’ in  the  statement  of  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  1 understand,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  referring  to  the  whole 
conception  concerning  God,  including  the  very  <|ue.Htion  of  llis  being, 
and  therefore  applicable  to  systems  t»f  thought,  if  any  such  there  be, 
that  in  philosophic  reality  are  atheistic.  In  this  sense  teachings  on  the 
subject  of  Deity  or  “ the  divine  ” are  “ tlieistic,”  though  they  negative 
the  reality  of  God,  and  so  may  come  legitimately  into  our  comparative 
view.  And  yet,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind,  it  is  only  the  '•thei'-tic' ' tc.u  h- 
ing  of  the  historic  faiths,  not  their  w liole  religiou>  \ ieu,  that  falls  under 
the  intention  of  this  paper.  The  subject  is  special,  re?>tricting  us  s})c- 
cifically  to  their  ideas  about  God. 

At  the  outset  we  need  to  remimi  ourselves  of  the  cxcectling  diffi- 
culty of  the  comparison,  or  of  precise  and  firm  classificati<»ri  of  the 
theistic  faiths  of  mankind.  They  are  all,  at  least  all  the  etlinic  faiths, 
developments  or  evolutions,  having  undergone  N.irious  and  immense 
changes.  Their  evolutions  amount  to  revolutions  in  some  ca^cs.  I hey 
are  not  permanently  marked  by  the  same  fe.itures,  and  will  not  admit 
the  same  predicates  at  different  times,  .Some  are  found  to  differ  im»rc 
from  themselves  in  their  history  than  from  one  another.  There  is  such 
an  inter-crossing  of  principles  aiul  manifold  forms  of  representation  as 
to  lead  the  most  learned  specialists  into  disputes  and  ojjpo^mg  c«)ii- 
clusions,  and  render  a scientific  characterization  and  cla^siticatimi  im- 
possible. The  most  and  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  bring  the  teach- 
ings of  the  historic  religions  in  this  particular  into  comparison  as  to 
five  or  six  of  the  fundamental  and  most  distinctive  fe.itures  of  theistic 
conception.  Their  most  vital  points  of  likeness  and  iliffercncc  will 
thus  appear.  It  will  be  enough  to  inclutle  in  the  c«)mpari'.on,  besides 
Christianity,  the  religions  of  ancient  Cireece  ami  Rome,  t>  f old  T.gypt. 
Indian  Hinduism  or  more  e.xactly  Hr.ihmanism,  Tersian  P.irseeisin  or 
Zoroastrianism,  Ruddhism,  Chinese  Confucianism,  Celtic  Druidism.the 
Norse  or  Teutonic  mythology  and  Mahommeilaiiism.  with  inciilental 
reference  to  some  less  prominent  religions.  I class  Judaism  as  the 
early  stage  of  unfolding  Christianity. 

Adopting  this  method,  therefore,  of  conijiaring  them  under 
the  light  of  a few  leading  features  or  elements  of  the  tliei.stic  view,  wc 
begin  with  that  which  is  most  fundamental  — belief  in  the  existence  of 
Liod,  or  of  w hat  we  call  “the  divine,”  l)eit\',  some  higher  pow  er  to  wliich 
or  to  whom  men  sustain  relations  of  tlependence,  obligation  and  hojic. 
This  is  the  bottom  point,  the  (juestion  underlying  all  other  ijiiestioiis 
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in  rclij^ious  belief:  Does  a (ioci  exist?  And  here  it  is  assuring;  a 
wonderful  harmony  is  found.  All  the  historic  faiths,  save  perhaps  one, 
rest  on  belief  of  some  divine  existence  or  existences  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, feared  or  j)leased.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  religious  instinct 
of  the  race.  And  the  intellect  concurs  in  fostering  and  developing 
the  belief.  History,  ethnology  and  philology  not  only  suggest,  but 
amply  prove,  that  the  idea  of  God,  of  some  power  or  pow'ers  above, 
upon  whom  man  depends  and  to  whom  he  must  answer,  is  so  normal 
to  human  reason  in  the  presence  and  experience  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  and  life,  that  it  is  developed  wherever  man’s  condition  is 
high  enough  for  the  action  of  his  religious  nature  at  all, 

"God”  is  the  fuiulamental  and  constructive  idea,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  and  most  vital  idea  of  humanity.  Hut  the  harmony  of  the 
world’s  religious  faiths  in  this  positive  theistic  teaching  is,  according 
to  prevailing  interpretation,  broken  in  the  case  of  Huddhisrn.  This 
appears  to  be  atheistic,  a religion,  or  rather  a philosophy,  of  life,  w'ith- 
oiit  a deity  or  even  the  aj)otheosis  of  nature.  Many  things,  however, 
incline  me  to  the  view  of  those  interj)rcters  who  deny,  or  at  least  doubt,  Constractive 
the  totally  atheistic  character  of  Huddhisrn.  I'or  instance,  it  is  rooted 
in  the  earlier  pantheistic  Hindu  faith,  and  has  historically  developed 
a cult  with  temples  aiul  prayers.  In  the  face  of  these  and  other  things, 
only  the  most  positive  evidence  can  put  its  total  atheism  beyond  ques- 
tion. (jautama’s  work  of  reform,  which  swej)t  away  the  multitudinous 
divinities  of  the  popular  theology,  may  not  have  been  a denial  of  God, 
even  as  Socrates  alleged  atheism  was  not.-but  rather  an  overthrow  of 
the  prevalent  gross  polytheism  in  the  interest  of  a truer  and  more 
spiritual  conception,  though  it  may  ha\'e  been  a less  definite  one  of  the 
divine  being. 

Anil  may  we  not  justly  distinguish  between  Huddhisrn  as  a mere 
philosophy  of  life  or  conduct  anil  Huddhisrn  as  a religion,  with  its 
former  nature-gods  swept  away,  and  the  replacing  better  conception 
only  obscurely  and  inadequately  brought  out?  At  least  it  is  certain 
that  its  teaching  was  tiot  dogmatic  atheism,  a formal  denial  of  God, 
but  marked  rather  by  the  negative  attitude  of  failing  positiv^ely  to 
recognize  and  afllirm  the  divine  existence.  The  divergence  in  this 
case  is  undoubteilly  less  of  a discord  than  has  often  been  supposed. 

There  arc  cases  of  atheism  in  the  miilst  of  Christian  lands,  the  out- 
come of  bewilderment  through  speculative  jdiiiosophics.  They  may 
even  spread  widely  and  last  long.  They,  however,  count  but  little 
against  the  great  heart  and  intellect  of  mankind,  or  even  as  giving  a 
definite  characteristic  ti>  the  religion  in  the  midst  of  w hich  they  appear. 

And  they  lose  sway,  even  as  the  Huddhist  philosophy,  in  becoming  a 
religion  that  has  had  to  resume  recognition  of  deity.  And  it  is  some- 
thing  grand  and  inspiring  that  the  testimony  of  the  world’s  religions 
from  all  around  the  horizon  and  dow  n the  centuries  is  virtually  unan- 
imous as  to  this  first  great  principle  in  theistic  teaching.  It  is  the 
strong  and  ceaseless  testimony  of  the  great  deep  heart  and  reason  of 
mankind.  Nay%  it  is  God’s  own  testimony  to  His  being,  voiced 
through  the  religious  nature  and  life  made  in  His  image. 
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]Uit  let  these  various  reli^nons  he  compared  in  the  lifjht  of  a second 
principle  in  theistic  teaching;  that  of  monotheism.  Here  it  is  start- 
ling; to  ruul  how  terribly  the  idea  of  (kxI,  whose  existence  is  so  unan- 
imously owned,  has  been  misconceived  and  distorte»l.  For,  taking;  the 
historic  faiths  in  their  fully  developed  form,  only  two,  Christianity  and 
IMohammedanism,  present  a i)ure  and  maintairuMl  monotheism.  Zoro- 
astrianism cannot  be  countetl  in  here.  thou|,di  at  first  its  .Ahrim.in.  or 
evil  s[)irit.  was  not  conceived  of  as  a (Jod.it  afterward  lapseil  into 
theological  dualism  and  iiractical  p«)lytheism.  All  the  rest  arc  jirc- 
vailin^dy  and  disconlantly  polytheistic.  They  move  off  into  endless 
multiplicity  of  divinities  and  tjrotesque  <leKradations  of  their  cluir- 
acter.  This  fact  does  not  speak  well  for  the  ability  of  the  human  mind 
without  supernatural  help,  to  formulate  and  maintain  the  ncce.ssar>'  idea 
of  (Jod  worthily. 

This  dark  and  regretful  phenomenon  is.  liowcvcr.  much  relieved 
by  several  moilifyin^Macts.  One  is.  that  the  search-li^jhts  of  history 
and  philolojxy  reveal  for  the  principal  hi>toric  faiths  back  of  their 
stages  and  conditions  of  luxuriantly  developed  [xdytheism  the  existence 
of  an  early  or  |)0ssibly.  though  not  certainly,  primitive  monotheism. 
This  point,  I know,  is  strongly  contested,  especially  by  many  whose 
views  arc  determineil  by  acceptance  of  the  evolutionist  hypothesis  of 
the  derivative  origin  of  the  human  race.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
evidence,  as  made  clear  through  the  true  historical  method  of  investi- 
gation, is  decisive  for  monotheism  as  the  earliest  know  n form  of  theistic 
conception  in  the  religitms  of  I'.gypt,  China,  India  and  the  original 
Druidism,  as  well  as  of  the  two  faiths  alreaily  classed  as  asserting  the 
divine  unity. 

Tolytheisms  are  found  to  be  actual  growths.  Tracing  them  back 
they  become  simpler  anti  simpler.  " I’he  younger  the  judytheism  the 
fewer  the  gods,”  until  a stage  is  reachetl  where  ( iod  is  ctmeeived  of  as 
one  alone.  This  acctwils,  too.  as  has  been  well  p<»inted  out,  wjth  the 
psychological  genesis  of  itleas— the  singular  number  [weretling  the 
plural,  the  idea  of  a god  precetiing  the  itlea  <»f  gods,  the  affirmation, 
"There  is  a God,”  going  before  the  affirm.it ion  there  are  two  or  many 
gods. 

Another  fact  of  belief  is,  that  the  polythei-ms  have  not  held  their 
fields  without  dissent  and  revolt.  ( )ver  against  the  temlency  of  de- 
praved humanit}-  to  corrupt  the  iiiea  oi  (oxl  ami  multiply  im.iginar)' 
and  false  divinities,  there  are  forces  that  act  for  correction  and  im- 
provement, The  human  soul  has  been  fi>rnied  bw  the  one  true  and 
only  God.  Where  reason  is  highl\' dcveh»ped  and  the  tcNtii.g  powers 
of  the  intellect  ami  conscience  are  earnestly  applied  to  the  problems 
of  e.xistence  and  duty,  these  grotesque  ami  gross  polytheisms  prove 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  higher  ascents  of  civili/.ition  faith  in  the  mythologic 
divinities  is  undermined  and  weakcneil.  Men  of  lofty  genius  arise, 
men  of  finer  ethical  intuitions  and  higher  religious  sen.sc  and  aspira- 
tion and  better  conceptions  of  the  power  by  and  in  which  men  live  and 
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move  arc  reached  and  a reformation  comes.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
e[)och-mal<in{^  teachinj^^s  of  (’onfnciiis  in  China,  of  Zoro-.ister  in 
Persia,  of  Gautama  in  India  and  of  .Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero  and  kindred 
spirits  in  ancient  ( ireece  and  Rome.  In  their  ])rofound('r  and  more 
rational  iiujuiries  these,  and  such  as  these,  have  pierced  the  darkness 
and  confusion  and  caup;ht  sure  vision  t)f  the  one;  true  eternal  (iod 
above  all  j^nxls,  at  otice  e.vplainin^  the  sijj^nificatice  of  them  all  and 
rcducinj^  all  hut  the  otie  to  myths  or  symbols.  Polytheism,  which  has 
jnit  its  stamp  so  generally’  on  the  historic  faiths,  has  nut  held  them  in 
iindisj)uted,  full,  unbroken  sway. 

Takint,^  these  modifydiij^  facts  into  account,  the  testimony  of  these 
faiths  to  the  unity'  of  (iod  is  found  to  be  far  larger  and  stronjjjer  than 
at  first  view  it  seemed.  I'or  tieither  Christianity',  with  its  Ohl  7'esta- 
nicnt  beginning,  nor  Mohammedanism,  has  been  a small  thinj^  in  the 
world.  They’  luu  e sptjken  for  the  divine  unity’  for  aj^es,  and  voiced  it 
far  through  the  earth.  And  umjuestionalily'  the  faith  of  the  few  grand 
sai'cs,  the  gri'at  thitikers  of  the  race,  who,  by  “ I'he  world’s  great  altar 
stairs  that  slope  through  darkness  up  to  ( jod,”  have  risen  to  clear  views 
of  the  sublime,  eternal  truth  of  the  divine  unity',  is  worth  ten  thousand 
times  more,  as  an  illumination  and  authority'  for  correct  faith,  than  the 
ideas  and  practice  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  millions  that  ha\'e 
crowded  the  poly'theistic  worships. 

Hut  of  the  tw<»  found,  purely'  monotheistic  Christianity’ has  uni(]ue 
characteristics.  Its  witness  is  original  and  iiulepcndcnt,  not  derived 
as  that  of  Islam,  which  adopted  it  from  Judaic  and  Christian  teaching. 
It  is  trinitarian,  teaching  a triune  mystery'  of  life  in  the  one  infinite 
aiul  eternal  God,  as  over  against  Islam’s  repudiation  of  this  mystery'. 
The  trinities  detecteil  in  the  other  religions  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Christian  teaching  sa\’e  the  use  of  the  number  three.  And  it 
stands  accredited,  not  as  a mere  evolution  of  rational  knowledge,  a 
scientific  discovery’,  but  as  a supernatural  revelation,  in  which  the 
Kternal  One  1 limself  say’s  to  the  world:  ‘T  am  God,  and  beside  Me 
there  is  none.” 

Hut  we  pass  to  another  point  of  comparison  in  the  principle  of 
personality’.  Under  this  princijile  the  religions  of  the  world  fall 
into  two  classes — those  which  conceive  of  Got!  as  an  intelligent  be- 
ing, acting  in  freeilom,  and  those  that  conceive  of  Him  panthci.sticaJIy 
as  the  sum  of  nature  or  the  impersonal  energy'  or  soul  of  all  things. 
In  Christian  teaching  God  is  a personal  being  with  all  the  attributes  or 
[ircdicates  that  enter  into  the  concept  of  such  being.  In  the  Christian 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  ami  New  Testaments  this  conception  is  never 
for  a moment  lowered  or  obscureil.  (iod,  though  immanent  in  nature, 
filling  it  with  1 1 is  presence  and  jiower,  is  yet  its  creator  and  preserver, 
keeping  it  subject  to  1 1 is  will  and  purposes,  nev'cr  confounded  or  identi- 
ned  with  it.  lie  is  the  infinite,  absolute  personality. 

The  finding  of  this  feature  of  teaching  in  the  other  historic  religions 
depends  on  the  j)criod  or  stage  of  dev'clopment  at  which  we  take  them. 
In  the  poly'theistic  forms  of  all  grades  of  development  we  are  bewil- 
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dcrcd  by  the  immense  diversity  in  whicli.  in  this  particular,  the  (jhjcctsof 
worship  arc  conceived,  from  the  intense  anthropomor[)hism  that  makes 
the  gods  but  mij^hty  men  or  apotheosized  ancestors,  down  throujrli 
endless  personifications  of  the  powers  and  oparations  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  fctichism.  Larjrely.  however,  their  theistic  thou^^ht  includes 
the  notion  of  personality,  and  so  a point  of  fellow  ship  is  established 
between  the  worshiper  and  his  fjods.  Hut  we  have  to  do  mainly  with 
the  monotheistic  faiths  or  periods  of  faith.  In  the  early  belief  of 
F<Tvpt,  of  China,  of  India,  in  the  teachin^^  of  Zoroaster,  of  Celtic  Dru- 
idTsm.  of  Assyrian  and  Habylonian  faith,  and  in  the  best  intuition  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosoiihers,  wfthout  <loubt.  Gotl  was  appre- 
hended as  a personal  (iod  lndee<!.  in  almost  the  whole  world's  relig- 
ious thinking  this  element  of  true  theistic  conception  has  had  more  or 
less  positive  recognition  and  maintenance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
spontaneously  and  necessarily  demanded  by  the  religious  sense  and 

life. 

The  human  feeling  of  helplessness  and  need  called  for  a (iod  who 
could  hear  and  understand,  feel  and  act.  And  whenever  thought  rose 
bevond  the  many  pseudo-gods  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true  (iod,  as 
a (Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  the  ten  thousainl  marks  of  order, 
plan  and  purpose  in  nature  speaking  to  men’s  hearts  and  reason  led  up 
to  the  grand  truth  that  the  ^Llkcr  of  all  is  a I hinker,  and  both  knows 
and  wills.  And  so  a relation  of  trust,  fellow  .hij)  and  intercourse  was 
found  and  recognized.  None  of  the  real  feelings  of  worship,  love. de- 
votion, gratitude,  consecration,  could  live  ami  act  simply  in  the  pres- 
enceo’fan  impersonal.  unc<mscious.  fateful  energy  or  order  i»f  nature. 
No  consistent  ho{)e  of  a conscious  pers«>nal  future  life  can  l>o  estab- 
lished except  as  it  is  rooted  in  faith  in  a jierMUial  (lod. 

And  vet  the  jiersonality  of  (iod  h.is  often  l>een  much  obscured  in 
the  historic  faiths.  The  observation  has  not  come  as  a natural  and 
spontaneous  product  of  the  rrligious  impiil  .e  or  consciousm-xs.  but  ot 
mystic  speculative  philosophies.  The  jihenomemm  presented  by 
.Spinozism  and  later  fiantheisms,  in  the  presence  of  ( hristianity,  was 
substantially  anticipated  again  and  again,  ages  ago.  in  the  midst  of 
various  religious  faiths,  despite  their  own  truer  visions  of  the  eternal 
God.  As  we  understand  it.  the  philosophy  of  religion  w ith  Hinduism, 
the  later  Confucianism,  developed  I'arseeism  ;ind  Hruidism  is  substan- 
tially pantheistic,  reilucing  God  t*)  impersonal  existence  or  the  con- 
scums  factors  and  forces  of  c(*smic  onler.  It  marks  st>me  of  these 

more  strongly  and  injuriously  than  others. 

Ilow  far  do  the  religions  harmonize  in  including  creational  relation 
and  activity  in  their  concei)tion  of  Gotl  i*  In  ( hristianity.  as  you 
know,  the  notion  of  creatorship  is  inseparable  from  the  diMtie  idea. 
“In  the  beginning  God  created."  ( reator  is  another  name  for  Him. 
How  is  it  in  the  polytheistic  mythologies?  'I  he  conception  is  thrown 
into  inextricable  confusion.  In  some,  as  in  the  early  Greek  an 
Roman,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  eternal,  and  the  gods,  even  the 
highest,  are  their  offspring.  In  advancing  stages  and  fuller  pantheons. 
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almost  everywhere,  the  notion  of  creatorsliip  cmerfjes  in  connection 
with  the  niythologic  divinities.  In  the  monotheisms,  whether  the 
earlier  or  those  reached  in  philosophic  periods,  it  is  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal—in  China,  India,  K^ypt,  Persia  and  the  Druidic  teaching. 

Pantheistic  thought,  however,  while  it  offers  accounts  of  world 
origins,  confuses  or  overthrows  real  creational  action  by  various  pro- 
cesses of  divine  aiul  self-unfolding,  in  which  Cod  and  the  universe  arc 
identified  and  either  the  divine  is  lost  in  the  natural,  or  nature  itself  is 
God.  I he  pantheism  seems  to  resolve  itself  sometimes  into  'atheism; 
sometimes  into  acosmism.  Put  while  the  creative  attribute  seems  to 
ai)pear  in  some  way  and  measure  in  all  the  historic  religions,  I have 
found  no  instance  apart  from  Christianity  and  its  derivatives  in  which 
creatio  e.x  nihilo,  or  absolute  creation,  is  taught.  This  is  a distinction 
in  which  Christianity  must  be  counted  as  fairl)'  standing  alone. 

A i)oint  of  high  imi)ortance  respects  the  inclusion  of  the  ethical 
attribute  in  the  notion  of  God  and  the  divine  government.  To  what 
extent  do  they  hold  Him,  not  only  a govx‘rnor,  but  a moral  governor, 
whose  will  enthrones  righteousness  ami  whose  administration  aims  at 
moral  character  and  the  blessedness  of  ethical  order  and  excellence? 
The  comparison  on  this  |>oint  reveals  some  strange  phenomena.  In 
the  nature-worships  and  polytheistic  conditions  there  is  found  an  almost 
complete  disconnection  between  religion  ami  morality,  the  rituals  of 
worshij)  not  being  at  all  adjusted  to  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  holy, 
.sin-hating,  pure  and  righteous.  The  grossest  anthropennorphisms  have 
prevailed,  and  almost  every  passion,  vice,  meanness  and  wrong  found 
among  men  were  jiaralleled  in  the  nature  and  actions  of  the  gods. 
Often  their  very  worship  has  been  marked  by  horrible  and  degrading 
rites.  Hut  as  human  nature  carries  in  itself  a moral  constitution  ami 
the  reason  spontaneously  acts  in  the  w.i)'  of  moral  distinctions,  judg- 
ments and  demands,  it  necessaril)',  as  it  advanced  in  knowledge,  cred- 
iteil  the  objects  of  its  worship  with  more  or  less  of  the  moral  (jualities 
it  reijuired  in  men.  The  moral  institutions  and  demands  could  not 
act  with  clearness  and  force  in  rude  ami  uncivilized  men  and  peoples. 
The  degrees  of  ethical  elements  in  their  conception  of  the  gods 
rctlected  the  less  or  greater  development  of  the  moral  life  that  evolved 
the  theistic  ideas. 

Hut  whenever  the  religious  faith  was  monotheistic,  and  especially 
m its  more  positive  and  clearer  forms,  the  logic  of  rea.son  and  con- 
science lifted  thought  into  clear  and  unequivocal  apprehension  of  the 
.Supreme  Being  as  the  ]>ower  whose  government  makes  for  righteous- 
ness. Finely  and  impressively  does  this  attribute  come  to  view  in  the 
teachings  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  I^gyptians,  of  Confucianism,  of 
Zoroastrianism,  of  Druidism,  and  of  the  theism  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sages.  But  Brahmanism,  that  mighty  power  of  the  east,  though 
it  abounds  in  moral  precepts  anti  virtuous  maxims  and  rules  of  life, 
fails  to  give  these  a truly  religious  or  theistic  sanction  by  any  clear 
assurance  that  the  atlvancement  or  triumph  of  the  right  and  good  is 
the  aim  of  the  divine  government.  Indeed,  the  pantheistic  thought  of 
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that  system  obliterating  the  divine  personality  leaves  scarcely  anv 
room  for  a moral  j)iirpose,  or  any  other  purpose,  in  the  cosmic  energy. 
Ami  lUiddhism,  though  largely  a j)hilosophieal  ethie  only  - however,  nf 
the  "good”  sort  yet  by  its  failure  t(»  m.ike  positive  assi  rtion  (tf  a Svj. 
preme  Heing,  save  simply  as  the  infinite  unknown  behiml  nature,  of 
which  (Hrahma)  nothing  may  be  predicted  except  that  it  is,  perceives 
ami  is  blessed,  fails  also.  t)f  course,  to  aftirm  any  moral  |>redieates  f<,r 
its  nature  or  movement,  'fhe  ethics  ol  life,  ilivorced  trom  rcligiou'; 
sanction,  stand  apart  from  theistic.d  d\  namics. 

Christianity  makes  the  moral  attributes  «jt  ( iod  fundamental,  liu 
government  and  providence  have  a supreme  c-thii.d  aim,  the  over- 
throw of  sin  with  its  disorder  and  misery,  and  the  making  of  all  thing's 
new  in  a kingdom  in  uhich  righti  ousness  shall  <lw(  11.  And  ue  rejoice 
to  trace  from  the  great  natural  religions  roiiml  the  globe  how  generally, 
and  sometimes  inspiringly,  this  grand  fe.iture  of  true  theism  has  l)een 
discerned  and  used  for  the  ujilifting  of  char.i' t*  r and  lile,  f irnishinga 
testimony  obscured  or  broken  only’  by  the  crudest  feti*  hism>,  ,,r  low- 
est ])olytheisms,  or  b\’  pantheistic  teachings  that  retim  e t i.-tl  to  imjH  r- 
sonality’ where  the  concept  of  nuiral  ch.irat  ter  l>e<  <»nu  s mappli*  .ihlc. 

lUit  a single  adiiilional  feature  of  thei  tie  te.n  lung  < .in  b«  brought 
into  this  comparativ  e v iew.  I low  l.ir  ilo  the  v .irious  t<  iig  oms  mcludc 
in  their  idea  of  (o)d  redemptive  relation  and  admini'lration ? .'Sonic 
comparativists,  I'ls  \’ou  are  iivvare,  cl.iss  two  of  them  .is  r«  lit  ions  of  re- 
demption or  deliverance  Huddhism  .and  ( hristi.mity.  Mut  if  Hud- 
dhism  is  to  lie  so  classed,  there  i > no  reason  for  not  im  biding  Brahman isni. 
For,  as  Prof.  Ma.x  M idler  has  so  eh  arlv  shown,  B .ddhisni  rrsts  iij»on 
.ami  carries  forward  the  s.ame  fiiml.imental  cotut  piion  . of  liie  world 
and  human  destiny  and  the  way  of  it  - .itt.iinment.  I li  y ImuIi  st.irt 
with  the  fact  that  the  condition  «»f  man  is  unhappy  throu.'li  his  (»wn 
errors,  and  set  forth  a way  of  ih  liveiam  . or  -alvatiou.  B-»th  connect 
this  state  of  misery  with  the  fundaim  iif.il  d**ctrineol  ntctiiiipNy,  hosts, 
innumerably’  rejieated  inc.arn.itions,  or  births  ami  de.ith--,  .vith  a {mism 
ble  deliverance  in  .a  fin.al  .absorption  into  the  repose  of  absolute  exist- 
ence or  cessation  of  consi  ious  imliva'duality  Nirvana. 

It  is  connected.  to(>,  in  both,  with  .a  pliilosophy  of  the  vi«»r Id  tli.it 
pantheistically'  reduces  (iod  into  imp*  r-.onality.  imikiii:  the  divine  but 
the  ev'cr-mov’ing  Course  of  mature.  Ami  the  d*  I iv-.  i .ima-  « onusa-.n'i 
free  gift,  gracious  help  or  accomplishim  nl  of  ( lod,  but  .m  l-■'uc  that  a 
m.anwins  for  himsidf  by’ kiiovs  h ilge,  a u a-tic  repr* -suin  of  desire  and 
self-reduction  out  of  conscious  indiv  idu.dity,  re  .ib-orptiiin  into  jiriniai 
being,  (iod  is  not  conceived  of  as  a being  of  r«-di-eming  h»ve  ami  loving 
activity.  A philosophy' of  stdf-redi-mjit loii  is  --ub-titutcd  lor  f.tilh  aiiii 
surrcmler  to  a redeeming  god.  As  1 umh  r't.ind  it.  it  is  a philosojdu 
that  pessimislical ly' condemns  life  itstdf  a - ;in  il  .ind  misfortune  tu 
be  escaiietl  from  and  to  be  I’scajied  by  si  lf-redem]>tion,  because  life 
finds  no  s.aving  in  (iod.  And  so  these  f.iiths  c.mnot  f.iirly  he  said  to 
attribute  to  (iod  redemptive  character  and  ailministrati*'!!. 

Christianity  stamls,  therefore,  as  the  only’  t.iith  th.it  truly  and 
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fully  concciv’cs  of  (iotl  in  rcdcmptory  rulcrship  and  activity.  In  this 
faith  "God  is  love,”  in  deepest  and  most  active  sympathy  with  man. 
While  He  rules  lor  the  maintenance  and  victory  of  righteousness,  He 
uses,  also,  reileeminj^-  action  for  the  same  lii^di  ends— recov'crin^  the 
lost  to  holiness.  In  this  comes  in  the  uni(jue  supernatural  character  of 
Christianity.  It  is  not  a mere  evedution  of  natural  religious  intuitions. 
Kven  as  a revelation.it  is  mrt  simply  ati  ethic  ora  philosophy  of  happy 
life.  Christianity  stands  fundamentally  and  essentially  for  a course 
of  divine  redemptive  action,  the  incoming  presence  and  activity  of  the 
sujrernatural  in  the  world  and  time. 

Let  us  fi.x  this  clearly  in  mind,  as  its  distinction  among  all  relig- 
ions, causing  it  to  stand  apart  and  ahme.  I'rom  the  beginning  of  the 
Old  restament  to  the  end  of  the  New  it  is  a disclosure  in  record  of 
what  (lod  in  grace  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  chj,  for  the  deliverance, 
recovery  and  eternal  salvation  from  sin  of  lajrsed,  sin-enslaved  luiman- 
ity.  It  is  a supernatural  reriemptory  work  and  |>rovision  with  an  in- 
spired instructioti  as  to  the  way  and  duty  of  life.  If  Christianity  be 
nut  this.  Christendom  has  l)een  deluded.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
divine  love  and  help  which  the  race  neerls  and  only  God  could  give. 

Let  us  sum  iij)  the  results  of  this  hurrietl  comparison.  On  the 
fundamental  pt)int  of  alllrming  or  impl\'ing  the  existence  of  God  the 
testimony  is  a rich  harmony.  'I'o  the  monotheistic  conception  there 
is  strong  witness  from  the  chief  earliest  great  historical  religions — the 
Lgyptian,  Chinese,  Indian,  original  Zoroastrianism  ami  Hruidism, 
obscured  and  almost  lost  in  later  growths  of  enormous  polytheisms,  till 
restored  there  and  elsew  here  in  greater  or  less  degree  under  the  better 
intuitions  of  sages,  including  those  of  Greece  ami  Rome.  The  dix  ine 
personalitx' is  w itnessed  to.  though  often  under  the  rudest  and  most 
distorted  notions,  by  alnrost  all  religions,  but  darkened  out  of  sight  by 
pantheistic  developments  in  India.  China,  Jhuitlism  and  among  the 
Greeks,  (heational  activitx’  in  some  sense  aiu.l  measure  has  been 
almost  easy  where  iiu'ludetl  in  the  itlca  of  Giul;  but  creatio  ex  nihilo 
seems  peculiar  to  C'hrist ianit)'.  'I'he  attribution  of  ethical  attributes  to 
(lod  has  varied  in  degrees  acceding  to  theeix  ilization  and  culture  of  the 
tribes  and  nations  or  their  religious  leaders  made  inconsistent  here  and 
there  by  pantheistic  theories  Christianit)',  hoxvever.  giving  the  moral 
ideasuj)remeemj)hasis.  .\ml  f'mally,  redeeming  loveand  effort  in  redemp- 
tion from  moral  evil  is  clearly  a.sserted  only  in  the  Christian  teaching. 

The  other  historic  faiths  have  grasped  some  of  the  great  essential 
elements  ol  theistic  truth.  W’e  rejoice  to  trace  and  recognize  them.  But 
they  all  shine  forth  in  Christian  rexelalion.  As  I see  it,  the  other  his- 
toric beliefs  h ive  no  elements  of  true  theistic  concej)tion  to  give  to 
Christianity  that  it  has  not,  but  Christianity  has  much  to  give  to  the 
others.  It  unites  and  consummates  out  of  its  own  given  light  all  the 
theistic  truth  that  has  been  sought  and  seen  in  partial  vision  by  sincere 
souls  ahiiig  the  ages  and  renmd  the  xxorld.  And  more,  it  gives  xvhat 
they  have  not  a disclosure  of  God’s  redeeming  love  and  action,  pre- 
senting to  mankind  the  xvay,  the  truth  and  the  life.  And  xve  joy  to 
hold  it  and  offer  it  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 


Sapprnatnra 
Character  o f 
Christianity. 


A Rich  Har- 
mony 


Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Chicag^o. 


Elements  of  Universal  Rel  igion. 

Paper  by  DR.  EMIL  G.  HIRSCH,  of  Chicago. 


cloniinion  of  religion  is  co*cxtcnsive  with  the 
confines  of  humanity.  For  man  is  by  nature 
not  only,  as  Aristotle  puts  the  case,  the  politi- 
cal— he  is  as  clearly  the  religious  creature. 
Religion  is  one  of  the  natural  functions  of  the 
human  soul;  it  is  one  of  the  natural  conditions 
of  human,  as  distinct  from  mere  animal  life. 
To  this  [)roposition  ethnology  and  sociology 
bear  abundant  testimony.  Man  alone  in  the 
wide  sweep  of  creation  builds  altars.  And 
wherever  man  may  tent  there  also  will  curve 
upward  the  burning  incense  of  his  sacrifice  or 
the  sweeter  savor  of  his  asj)irations  after  the 
better,  the  iliviner  light.  However  rude  the 
form  of  society  in  which  he  mov'es,  or  however 
refined  and  comple.x  the  social  organism,  re- 
lifjion  never  fails  to  be  among  the  determining  forces  one  of  the  most 
potent.  It,  under  all  types  of  social  architecture,  will  be  active  as  one 
of  the  decisive  influences  rounding  out  individual  life  and  lifting  it 
into  significance  for  and  under  the  swifter  and  stronger  current  of  the 
social  relations.  Climatic  and  historical  accidents  may  modify,  and 
do,  the  action  of  this  all-pervading  energy.  But  under  every  sky  it  is 
vital  and  under  all  temporary  conjunctures  it  is  quick. 

A man  without  religion  is  not  normal.  There  may  be  those  in 
whom  this  function  approaches  atrophy.  But  they  are  undeveloped 
or  crippled  specimens  of  the  completer  type.  Their  condition  recalls 
that  of  the  color  blind  or  the  deaf.  Can  they  contend  that  their  defect 
is  proof  of  superiority?  As  well  might  those  bereft  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  insist  that  because  to  them  the  reception  of  sound  is  denied 
the  universe  around  them  is  a vast  ocean  of  unbroken  silence.  A 
society  without  religion  has  nowhere  yet  been  discovered.  Religion 
may  then  in  very  truth  be  .said  to  be  the  universal  distinction  of  man. 

Still  the  universal  religion  has  as  yet  not  been  evolved  in  the  pro- 
cession of  the  suns.  It  is  one  of  the  blessings  yet  to  come.  There  are 
now  even  known  to  men  and  revered  by'  them  great  religious  systems 
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which  pretend  to  universality.  And  who  would  deny  that  Buddhism. 
Christianity  and  the  faith  of  Islam  present  many  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  universal  faith?  In  its  ideas  and  itleals  the  religion  of 
the  prophets,  notably  as  enlarged  by  those  of  the  Babylonian  exile, 
also  deserv'es  to  be  numbered  amon}.j  the  proclamations  <»f  a wider  out- 
look and  a higher  uplook.  These  systems  are  no  longer  ethnic.  Tliey 
thus,  the  three  in  full  practice  aiul  the  last  mentioneil  in  spiritual  inten- 
tion, have  passed  beyond  some  of  the  most  notable  limitations  which 
arc  fundamental  in  other  forms  created  by  the  religious  needs  of  man. 
They  have  advanced  far  on  the  road  leailing  to  the  ideal  goal;  and 
modern  man,  in  his  quest  for  the  elements  of  the  stdl  broader  univer- 
sal faith,  will  never  again  retrace  his  steps  to  go  back  to  the  mile-posts 
these  have  left  behind  on  their  climb  up  the  heights.  The  three 
great  religions  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  bondage  of 
racial  tests  and  national  ilivisions.  Race  ami  nati<»nality  cannot  cir- 
cumscribe the  fellow.ship  of  the  larger  communion  (*f  the  faithful,  a 
communion  destined  to  embrace  in  one  covenant  all  the  children  of 
man. 

Race  is  accidental,  not  essential  in  manhood.  Color  is  indeed 
.\cci-  only  skin  deep.  No  caste  or  tribe,  even  were  we  to  «:onccde  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  blootl  flowing  in  their  arteries,  an  assump- 
tion which  could  in  no  case  be  verifletl  by  actu.il  f.icts  of  the  case, 
can  lay  claim  to  superior  sanctity.  None  is  m-arer  the  heart  of 
God  than  another,  lie  certainly  who  takes  his  survey  of  human- 
ity from  the  outlorik  of  religion  and  fmm  this  point  i>f  view 
remembers  the  serious  possibilities  and  the  sacreil  oblig.itions  of 
human  life  cannot  adopt  the  theory  that  spirit  is  the  e.xponent  of 
animal  nature.  Vet  such  would  be  the  conclusion  if  the  doctrine 
of  chosen  races  and  tribes  is  at  all  to  be  urged.  The  racial  ele- 
ment is  merely  the  animal  substratum  of  our  being.  Br.iin  and  liUmd 
may  be  crutches  which  the  miml  must  use.  But  mind  is  always  more 
than  the  brain  with  which  it  works,  and  the  sjiuI's  etpiation  cannot  be 
solved  in  terms  of  the  blood  corpuscles  or  the  pigment  of  the  skin  or 
the  shape  of  the  no.se  or  the  curl  of  the  hair, 

Ezra  with  his  insistence  that  citizenship  in  (toil’s  people  is  depend- 
ent on  Abrahamitic  {icdtgree.  and  therefore  on  the  sujierior  sanctity 
which  by  very  birth  the  seed  of  the  p.itri.irch  enjoys  as  /ea  Kodesh, 
floes  not  voice  the  .irni  truer  views  of  th«>--v  ili.ii  would  proph- 

esy of  the  universal  faith  Indeed,  the  apostles  of  C’hristiaiiity  after 
Baul,  the  Puiulits  of  Buddhism,  the  Imams  of  Ulaiii  .itul  last,  though 
not  least,  the  rafibis  of  modern  ludaistn,  have  ab.indoiied  the  narrow 
prejudice  of  the  scrib'e.  (lod  is  no  respecter  of  persrtns.  In  11  is  sight 
it  is  the  black  heart  and  not  the  black  skin,  tlur  crooketl  ilecd  and  not 
the  curved  nose  which  excludes.  National  aflinities  anrl  memories, 
however  potent  for  good  ..nd  though  more  spiritu.d  than  racial  IhuhIs, 
are  still  too  narrow^  to  serve  as  foundation  stones  for  the  temple  of  all 
humanity. 

The  day  of  national  religions  is  past.  The  (iod  of  the  universe 
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speaks  to  all  mankind.  He  is  not  the  God  of  Israel  alone,  not  that  of 
Moab,  of  h'gypt,  Greece  or  America.  lie  is  not  domiciled  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Jordan  and  the  Ganges,  the  Tiber  and  the  Pmphrates  hold 
water  wherewith  the  devout  jnay  be  baptized  unto  His  service  and  re- 
demption. "Whither  shall  I ^o  from  thy  spirit?  Whither  flee  from 
thy  presence?”  c.x’claims  the  old  Hebrew  bard.  And  before  his  won- 
dering^ gaze  unrolled  itself  the  awful  certainty  that  the  heavenly  divis- 
ionsof  morning  and  night  were  obliterated  in  the  all-embracing  sweep 
of  divine  law  and  love.  Il  the  wide  e.xj)anses  of  the  skies  and  the 
abysses  of  the  deej)  cannot  shut  out  from  the  divine  presence,  can  the 
pigmy  barriers  erected  by  man  and  preserved  by  political  intrigues  and 
national  pride  dam  in  the  mighty  stream  of  divine  love?  The  prophet 
of  Islam  repeats  the  old  I lebrew  singer’s  joy  when  he  says:  "The  Hast 
is  God’s  and  the  W'est  is  His.”  as  indeed  the  apostle  true  to  the  spirit 
of  the  projdietic  message  of  Messianic  Judaism  refused  to  tolerate  the 
line  of  cleavage  marked  by  language  or  national  affinity.  Greek  and 
Jew  are  invited  by  him  to  the  citizenship  of  kingdom  come. 

The  church  universal  must  liave  the  pentecostal  gift  of  the  many 
flaming  tongues  in  it.  as  the  rabbis  say  was  the  case  at  Sinai.  God’s 
revelation  must  be  sounded  in  every  language  to  every  land.  Put,  and 
this  is  essential  as  marking  a tiew  advance,  the  universal  religion  for 
all  the  children  of  ;\dam  will  not  palisade  its  courts  by  the  pointed 
and  forbidtling  stakes  ot  a creed.  Creeds  in  time  to  come  will  be  rec- 
ognized to  be  indeetl  cruel  barbed  wire  fences,  wouruling  those  that 
would  stray  to  broader  |)astures  and  hurting  others  who  would  come 
in.  Will  it  for  this  be  a Godless  church?  Ah,  no!  it  will  have  much 
more  of  God  than  the  churches  and  synagogues  with  their  dogmatic 
definitions  now  p( assess.  Coming  man  will  not  be  ready  to  resign  the 
crown  of  his  glory  which  is  his  by  virtue  of  his  feeling  himself  to  be 
the  son  of  Got!.  lie  will  not  exchange  the  church’s  creed  for  that 
still  more  presumptuous  ami  deadening  one  of  materialism  which  would 
ask  his  acceptance  of  the  lioj)eless  perversion  that  the  world  which 
sweeps  by  us  in  such  suljlime  liarmou)'  and  order  is  not  cosmos  but 
chaos — is  the  fortuitous  outcome  of  the  chance  play  of  atoms  produc- 
ing consciousness  by  the  interactio/i  of  their  own  unconsciousness. 
Man  will  not  extinguish  the  light  of  his  own  higher  life  by  shutting  his 
cyc-s  to  the  telling  indications  of  purpi>se  in  history,  a j)urposc  which 
when  revealed  to  him  in  the  outcome  of  his  own  career,  he  may  well 
find  reflected  also  in  the  interrelated  life  of  nature.  Put  for  all  this 
man  will  learn  a new  mo<lesty  now  woefully  lacking  to  so  many  who 
honestly  deem  themselves  religious.  His  God  will  not  be  a figment, 
cold  and  distant,  of  metaphysics,  nor  a distorted  caricature  of  embit- 
tered theology,  "Can  man  by  searching  find  out  God?”  asks  the  old 
Hebrew  poet.  Ami  the  ages  so  flooded  with  religious  strife  are  vocal 
with  the  stinging  rebuke  to  all  creed-builders  that  man  cannot.  Man 
grows  unto  the  knowledge  of  (iod,  but  not  to  him  is  vouchsafed  that 
fullness  of  knowledge  which  would  warrant  his  arrogance  to  hold  that 
his  blurred  vision  is  the  full  light  and  that  there  can  be  none  other 
might  which  report  truth  as  does  his. 
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Says  Maimonules,  greatest  thinker  of  the  many  Jewish  philo.sophcrs 
of  the  Middle  Aj;es:  “Of  God  we  may  merely  assert  that  lie  is;  what 
He  is  in  Himself  we  cannot  know.  'My  thou^dits  arc  not  yourthoufjhts 
and  My  ways  are  not  your  ways.’”  This  projjhetic  caution  will  re- 
knmd  in  clear  notes  in  the  cars  ttf  all  who  will  worship  in  the  days  to 
come  at  the  universal  shrine.  They  will  cease  their  futile  efforts  to 
eive  a definition  of  Him  who  cannot  be  tlefined  in  human  symlwls. 
They  will  certainly  be  astonished  at  our  persistence- in  their  eyes  very 
blasphemy— to  describe  by  article  of  faith  (iod,  as  though  1 le  were  a 

fugitive  from  justice  and  a I'inkerton  detective  .should  be  enabled  to 
capture  Him  bv  the  identification  laid  d.iwn  in  the  catalogue  of  His  at- 
tribute.s.  The  religion  universal  will  not  presume  to  regulate  God’s 
fTovernmentofthis  world  by  circumscribing  the  sphere  of  His  possible 
salvation,  and  declaring  as  though  He  hail  taken  us  into  His  counsel 
whom  He  must  save  and  whom  lie  may  not  save.  The  universal  re- 
ligion will  once  more  make  the  God  idea  a vital  principle  of  human 
life.  It  will  teach  men  to  find  Him  in  their  own  heart  and  to  have 
Him  with  them  in  whatever  they  may  do.  No  mortal  has  seen  God ’.s 
face,  but  he  who  opens  his  heart  to  the  mess.igc  will,  like  Moses  on  the 
lonely  rock,  behold  Him  i)ass  and  hear  the  .solemn  proclamation. 

It  is  not  in  the  .storm  of  fanaticism  nor  in  the  fire  of  |)rejudice. 
but  in  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  that  (lod  speaks  and  is  to  be 
found.  He  believes  in  Ciod  who  lives  a (iodlikc,  i.  c.,  a goodly  life. 
Not  he  who  mumbles  his  credo,  but  he  who  live.s  it,  i'^  accepted.  Were 
those  marked  for  glory  by  the  great  teacher  of  Naziireth  who  wore  the 
large.st  phylacteries?  Is  the. Sermon  on  the  Mount  a creed?  Was  the 
Decalogue  a creed?  Character  and  conduct,  not  creed,  will  I)c  the  key- 
note of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  of  Humanity  Universal. 

Hut  what  then  about  sin?  Sin  as  a theological  imputation  will 
perhaps  drop  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  this  larger  communion  of  the 
righteous.  Ilut  as  a weakness  to  be  overcome,  an  imj>erfcction  to  l>c 
laid  aside,  man  will  be  as  potently  reminded  of  his  natural  shortcom- 
ings as  he  is  now  of  that  of  his  first  progenitor  over  whose  conduct  he 
certainly  had  no  control  and  for  who.se  misdeed  he  should  not  be  held 
Rccountable.  Religion  will  then  as  now  lift  man  above  his  wcaknes.scs 
by  reminding  him  of  his  resjwnsibilities.  The  goal  l)cfore  is  paradise, 
haien  is  to  come.  It  has  not  yet  been.  .\nd  the  life  of  the  great  and 
good  and  saintly,  w ho  went  alxiut  doing  good  in  their  generations,  and 
who  died  that  others  might  live,  will  for  very  truth  be  |H*intcd  out  a-, 
the  spring  from  which  have  Ilow  n the  waters  of  .s.dvation  by  whose 
magic  efficacy  all  men  may  be  w.ished  cle.in.  if  baptized  in  the  spirit 
which  was  living  within  these  Goil-appointed  redeemers  of  their  in- 
firmities. , 

This  religion  will  indeed  be  for  man  to  lead  him  to  (lod.  Its 
sacramental  word  will  be  duty.  Labor  is  not  the  curse  but  the  bless- 
ing of  human  life.  I'or  as  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator, 
it  is  his  to  create.  I'arth  was  given  him  for  his  habitation,  lie 
changed  it  from  chaos  into  his  home.  A theology'  and  a Monotheism, 
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which  will  not  leave  room  in  this  world  for  man’s  free  activity  and 
dooms  him  to  passive  inactivity,  will  not  harmonize  with  the  truer 
rcco^mition  that  man  and  Ciod  are  the  co-relates  of  a working-  plan  of 
life.  Sympathy  and  resignation  are  indeed  beautiful  flowers  grown  in 
the  garden  of  many  a tetider  and  lufljle  human  heart.  Hut  it  is  active 
love  and  energy'  whicli  alone  can  j)ush  on  the  chariot  of  human  l>rog- 
ress,  and  progress  is  the  gradual  realization  of  the  divine  spirit  which 
i.s  incarnate  in  every'  human  being.  This  princij)le  will  assign  to  relig- 
ion once  more  the  place  of  honor  among  the  redeeming  agencies  of 
society  from  the  bondage  of  selfishness.  On  this  basis  every' man  is 
every  other  man’s  brother,  not  merely  in  misery,  but  in  active  work. 
"Asy’ou  have  ch)ne  to  the  least  of  these  y'ou  have  unto  Me,”  will  be 
the  guiding  principle  of  human  conduct  in  all  the  relations  into  which 
human  life  enters.  No  longer  shall  we  hear  Cain’s  enormous  e.xcuse, 
a scathing  accusation  of  himself,  "Am  I my'  brother’s  keeper?”  no 
longer  will  be  tolerated  or  condoned  the  double  standard  of  morality, 
one  for  Suiulay  and  the  church  and  another  diametrically'  opposed  for 
weekdays  anil  the  counting-room.  Not  as  now  will  be  heard  the  cy'nic 
insistence  that  "business  is  business”  and  has  as  business  no  connection 
with  the  Decalogue  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Religion  will,  as  it 
dill  in  Jesus,  penetrate  into  all  the  relations  of  human  .society*.  Not 
then  will  men  be  rated  as  so  many'  hands  to  lie  bought  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  in  accordance  with  a deified  law  of  supply’  and  demand, 
which  cannot  stop  to  consider  such  .sentimentalities,  as  the  fact  that 
these  hands  stand  for  soul  and  hearts 

An  invidious  distinction  obtains  now  between  .secular  and  sacred. 

It  will  be  wiped  away*.  I'.veiy  thought  and  every  ileed  of  man 
must  be  holy’  or  it  is  unworthy  of  men.  Did  Jesus  merely’  regard  the 
temple  as  holy?  Did  Huddha  merely'  have  religion  on  one  or  two 
hours  of  the  .Sabbath?  Did  not  an  earlier  prophet  deride  and  con- 
demn all  ritual  religion?  "W’.ish  ye,  make  y’c  clean.”  Was  this  not 
the  burden  of  Isaiah’s  religion?  The  religion  univcr.sal  will  be  true  to 
these,  its  forerunners. 

Hut  what  about  death  and  hereafter?  This  religion  will  not  dim 
the  hope  which  has  been  man’s  since  the  first  day  of  his  stay  on  earth.  Horeaftei 
Hut  it  will  be  most  emphatic  in  winning  men  to  the  conviction  that  a 
life  worthily'  spent  here  on  earth  is  the  best,  is  the  only’  preparation 
for  heaven.  .Said  the  old  rabbis:  "One  hour  spent  here  in  truly*  good 
works  and  in  the  true  intimacy  with  God  is  more  precious  than  all  life 
to  be.”  The  egotism  which  now  mars  so  often  the  aspirations  of  our 
.souls,  the  scramble  for  glocy  which  comes  while  we  forget  duty*,  will 
be  replacetl  by  a serene  trust  in  the  eternal  justice  of  Him  "in  Whom 
we  live  and  move  anti  have  our  being.”  To  have  done  religiously*  will 
be  a reward  sweeter  than  which  none  can  be  offered.  Yea,  the  relig- 
ion of  the  future  will  be  impatient  of  men  who  claim  that  they'  have 
the  right  to  be  savetl,  while  they  are  perfectly  content  that  others 
shall  not  be  saved,  and  while  not  stirring  a foot  or  lifting  a ha^id  to 
redeem  brother  men  from  hunger  and  wretchedness,  in  the  cool  assur- 
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ancc  that  this  life  is  destined  or  doomed  to  l)e  a free  race  of  hapglinfr 
snarliii"  competitors  in  which,  by  some  mysterious  will  of  providence’, 
the  devil  takes  the  hindmost. 

Will  there  be  prayer  in  the  universal  relij^ion?  Man  will  worship 
but  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  his  j)rayer  will  be  the  prelude  to  his 
prayerful  action.  Silence  is  more  reverential  ami  worshipful  than  a 
wild  torrent  of  words  breathin^^  forth  not  adoration,  but  },^reedy  re. 
quests  for  favors  to  self.  Can  an  imforjrivm^;  heart  j)ray  “fornive  as 
we  forgive?”  Can  one  ask  for  daily  bread  when  he  refuses  t«>  Incak 
his  bread  with  the  hungry?  l)i<l  m>t  the  prayer  ot  the  (ireat  Master 
of  Nazareth  thus  teach  all  men  ami  all  ages  that  prayer  must  be  the 
stirring  to  love? 

Had  not  that  Jittle  waif  caught  the  inspiration  of  our  universal 
prayer  who,  when  first  taught  its  sublime  phrases,  iKrsi^ted  m chang- 
ing the  opening  words  to  ’•Voiir  I'ather  which  is  in  heaven  ?”  Kehukcil 
time  ami  again  by  the  teacher,  he  finally  lirokr  out.  “Well,  if  it  is  our 
Father,  why,  1 am  your  brother.”  \'ea.  tim  gat«->>  of  prayer  in  the 
church  to  rise  will  lead  to  the  recognition  ol  the  imiversid  brother- 
hood of  men. 

Will  this  new  faith  have  its  llible?  It  will.  It  retains  the  old 
Ilibles  of  mankintl,  but  gives  them  a new  luster  by  rememl)ering  that 
‘‘the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”  Keligiim  is  m)t  a ques- 
tion  ot  literature,  but  of  life.  CukI’s  revelation  is  Continuous,  not  con- 
tained in  tablets  of  stone  or  sacrcil  parchment.  He  speaks  to<lay  yet 
to  those  that  would  hear  Him.  A lKM»k  is  inspired  when  it  inspires. 
Religion  made  the  Bible,  not  the  book  religi«»ii. 

And  what  will  be  the  name  of  this  church?  It  will  Ik,*  known  nrit 
by  its  founders,  but  by  its  fruits,  (lod  rejilii  s to  him  wlio  insists  uj^n 
knowing  His  name:  "lam  He  who  I am.”  'Hic  church  will  l>c.  If 
any  name  it  will  have,  it  will  be  "the  church  of  tjotl,”  because  it  will 
be  the  church  of  man. 

When  Jacob,  .so  runs  an  old  rabbinical  legend.  wcar>’and  footsore 
the  first  night  of  his  sojourn  away  from  home,  wouUI  lay  him  down  to 
sleep  under  the  canopy  of  the  starset  skies,  all  the  stones  of  the 
field  exclaimed:  "Take  me  for  thy  pillow.”  And  because  all  were 
ready  to  serve  him  all  were  miraculously  turned  int«»  one  stone.  This 
became  Beth  Kl,  the  gate  of  heaven.  S«i  will  all  rcligi»>ns.  t>ccause 
eager  to  become  the  pillow  of  man,  dreaming  of  (loi^  and  beh4)lding 
the  ladder  joining  earth  t(»  heaven,  be  traiisftirme*!  into  one  great  rock 
which  the  ages  cannot  move,  a foumlation  stone  for  the  all  eiiibracing 
temple  of  humanity  united  to  di»  (nul’s  will  with  one  accord. 


Interior  of  the  Church  of  Ecce  Homo,  Jerusalem 


Th«  Whence 
of  Ethical 
Sense. 


"file  Essential  0'''^''"^^^  of  E^li'^'t'l  l^eas 

y\mong  A'l  Mon. 

Paper  by  REV.  IDA  C.  HULTIN. 


f I'  ethical  itJea**,  iu»l  of  ethical  systems  or 

doctrines,  am  1 hidden  to  speak  today. 
Let  me  say  ethical  sense.  It  will  mean 
the  same  and  he  more  .simple.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  ethical  sense,  (iravitatiem 
is  iKit  imire  surely  a fact,  it  .seems  to  us, 
than  is  the  unity  of  all  life.  If  life  is  a 
whole,  then  that  which  is  an  essential 
<]uality  of  one  part  rnu-t  he  common  to 
the  whole.  'I  hrou^h  all  life  n(»t  only  an 
eternal  purj><»se  runs,  hut  an  eternal  moral 
purpose.  Human  history  has  been  a strut;- 
t;lc  t)f  man  to  understand  himself  and  the 
other  selves,  ami  heyomi  that  the  infinite  self. 

riie  laws  which,  with  unswervin};  fidelity, 
the  stars  ol>ey  in  their  eternal  .sweep  throu^jh 
space,  that  the  dewdrop  responds  to  w hen  it  hecoines  an  ocean  to  mir- 
ror back  the  world,  that  chisels  the  lichen’s  circle  and  paint.s  the  sun- 
set, that  draws  the  lily’  from  the  black  ooze  of  the  pf>ml  and  calls  the 
atoms  to  their  foreordained  jilaccs  in  the  crystal  this  law  is  incrad- 
icably  written  in  the  nature  of  man  ami  is.sues  as  ethical  sense.  Of 
course,  we  understand  that  with  some  the  e.xperiences  of  animal  and* 
human  life  in  the  lon^  cons  of  their  existence  is  the  e.\|>lanation  of  the 
existence  of  this  sense.  .'\dil  to  the  exjierience  of  imlividuals  the 
hereditary  tendency  which  acctimulates  ami  passes  on  in  increasinj; 
power  from  generation  to  generation,  the  results  of  all  struggle,  and 
you  have  an  all-suflicicnt  answer  about  the  whence  «>f  this  ethical 
sense.  We  do  not  deny’  the  truth  of  the  cumulative  tendency  of  ex- 
perience, but  we  do  deny  that  it  solves  all  the  problem.  Would  this 
not  be  evolution,  doing  that  which  it  claims  cannot  he  done,  creating 
something  out  of  nothing?  If  the  fittest,  morally'  as  well  as  physically, 
is  to  survive,  then  there  must  have  been  .something  that  had  the  clc- 
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mcnt  of  fitness  to  start  with.  In  the  fire-mist  and  world-stuff  of  our 
solar  .system’s  be^dnninj,^  there  were  the  elements,  or  element,  from 
which,  throuj^di  change  and  growth,  has  come  the  multiplicity  of  the 
life  of  our  world.  \Vhat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  varied  life?  It  is 
not  real.  It  is  not  stable.  To  what  is  it  passing?  From  whence  does 
it  come?  Is  there  no  infinite  fact  to  match  the  finite  fact,  or  the  hu- 
man mind  and  soul?  Is  there  no  invisible  real  to  which  the  visible 
pa.ssing  stands  related? 

The  old  oak  tree,  we  say,  is  what  it  is  because  it  has  grown  through 
years  and  storms,  thiamgh  heat  and  cold,  withstanding  and  outliving 
them  all.  W’hat  matle  it  to  be  an  oak  tree?  It  will  not  always  be  so, 
and  what  will  the  life  t)f  it  be  when  it  is  not  oak  tree?  Did  sun  and 
rain  and  storm  and  seasons  create  the  oak?  Then  plant  a piece  from 
your  polished  oak  table,  give  it  to  the  earth  and  the  sun  and  rain  and 
storms  and  ask  them  to  make  it  grow.  W ill  it?  What  is  in  the  acorn 
that  answers  back  to  the  call  of  the  voices  of  the  earth  and  air,  and 
draws  from  the  invisible  places  of  the  universe  the  atoms  that  come 
trooping  to  take  their  places  in  root  and  trunk  and  limb  and  leaf  and 
blo.ssoin  and  fruit?  Is  it  not  Ciod  in  the  acorn?  And  could  it  grow 
without  its  (lod?  I ask  this  question  reverentially,  and  when  Isay 
God,  frieiuls,  I mean  the  same  invisible  .si)irit  that  you  mean  when  you 
pronounce  another  name.  We  each  know  that  the  other  is  but  naming 
his  or  her  best  conception  of  the  Infinite,  and  if  we  should  put  all  of 
these  words  together,  ue  would  not  have  the  whole  name,  for  the  ° ^ 

secret  of  its  pronunciation  lielh  with  Him,  whose  children  we  all  are. 

This  all-pervading  principle  this  sense  of  right,  of  good  that  we  find 
to  be  the  possession  of  all  peoples,  of  life,  is  it  not  God  in  us?  You 
may  call  it  a categorical  imperative,  a |)rimitive  element  in  the  soul,  a 
sense  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  moral  sense  t)f  the  universe, 
vv’hat  you  will,  it  is  the  sign  aiul  seal  of  our  heredit)' from  God.  Mine, 
yours,  ours,  humanit)''s.  Ilumanity  is  not  God-touched  in  spots,  with 
primitive  e.xterior  revelations  on  mountain  tops  for  a chosen  few.  Me 
is  the  Divine  Immanence,  the  source  of  all — revealing  Himself  to  all; 
recognized  justso  fast  as  Ilis  children  grow  able  to  discover  Him.  It 
is  an  infinite  revelation  ari  eternal  discovery.  Hunger  is  the  goad  to 
growth;  hunger  for  protoplasm,  and  then — Gh,  the  weary  way  that 
stretches  between!  — hunger  for  riglitcousncss.  .Xn  eternal  .search 
—an  eternal  finding.  The  resistless  sweep  of  the  divine  forces  bears 
man  on  to  newer  and  ever  newer  births. 

We  find  that  we  cannot  speak  of  ethical  principles  without  touch- 
ing religimis  realities.  Let  us  identify  morals  with  religion.  Is  it  not 
time?  1 do  not  mean  by  religion  theological  formulas,  creeds,  doc- 
trines. I do  not  mean  a religion.  I mean  religion.  I he  science  of 
man’s  highest  development,  physical,  mental,  moral  development. 

There  is  no  part  of  life  that  may  not,  ought  not  to  be  religious.  You 
cannot  make  one  part  of  your  nature  religious,  as  though  it  were  a 
side  issue  of  real  living.  In  the  last  analysis  it  becomes  correlated 
with  the  nature  of  things,  with  God.  Not  simply  dependence  on,  as 
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thouMi  there  was  a full  sway  from  Him,  hut  consciousne.ss  of  unity, 
anti  as  if  we  craved  the  \inity  as  if  He  ncedeti  us  and  we  were  hasten- 
ing to  do  His  will  and  ours.  'I  he  doin^j  of  the  wdl  is  ethical  action. 
It  IS  man  at  work  on  the  problem,  ihe  makintJ  of  reli^jious  conditions. 
It  is  humanity  on  the  roatl  toward  Citxl. 

How  rarely  do  we  enter  into  the  f\dl  po.ssihilities  of  our  her- 
itage. They  who  have  learned  to  live  <m  the  heights  have  been  the 
})rophet  souls  of  all  ages  ami  all  races.  The  nuillitudmous  voice  of 
humanity  has  uttered  itself  through  them.  1 km)W  that  there  are  mkc 
souls,  blit  if  we  would  kmiw  humanity  we  must  interpret  it  at  its  best. 
What  these  are,  all  humanity  may  he.  The  itleal  man  is  the  actual 
man.  It  is  what  all  nu  n may  become.  The  ought  that  im.vcs  one 
man  to  deeds  that  thrill  a nation  is  essentially  the  same  in  kind  with 
the  ou'dit  that  impels  the  lowliest  deed  in  the  obscurest  corner  of  the 
world. ^ If  one  human  soul  has  come  into  being  without  a tendency 
toward  goodness,  toward  the  right,  the  true,  and  with  hope  to  at  length 
reach  a divine  destiny,  then  the  universe  is  a failure,  riiere  is  a place 
where  (iod  is  not.  and  infinite  goodness,  infinite  justice,  is  a myth. 
Morality  may  not  be  possible  in  ant  aiul  bee  and  beaver  ami  «log.  hut 
ethical  principle  is  there.  .Striving  to  be  man.  the  worm  struggles 
through  all  the  spheres  of  form.  Not  that  man  is  recognized  and 
there  Is  a conscious  reach  ti)ward  him,  but  because  back  of  worm  and 
clod  there  is  the  same  jiersuasive  power  that  im|>clled  m.m  to  be  man. 
that  led  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  force.s  <d  the  universe  and  comiJcl 
them  to  serve  him.  Through  the  realization  of  the  divine  potency  of 
the  ethical  sense  in  the  experiences  of  his  ov\n  life,  man  Ijccomes  con- 
scious of  God.  of  God  as  good.  Rising  to  this  higher  realization 
through  the  lesser,  the  lesser  takes  on  new  meaning.  ( )ur  relations  to 
tree,  to  dog,  to  man,  assume  new  dignity.  We  fiml  the  ultimate  mean- 
ing of  these  common  relationships.  Here  is  the  cxplan.ation  of  life’s 
details.  They  are  all  manifestations  of  God.  He  is  Lonl  of  these 
hosts.  He  is  all.  And  we  find  Him  only  as  we  tread  loyally  the  path 
way  of  the  common  place.  Relationship  to  Him  is  the  culmination 
of  all  these  lesser  relationships.  .Anti 

“We  turn  from  seeking  Thee  afar 
And  in  unwonted  ways, 

To  build  from  out  our  daily  lives 
The  temples  of  I'liy  pr.iise.’* 

Humanity  docs  not  reach  its  best  life  through  any  scheme  of  re- 
demption, but  through  an  age-hmg  struggle  with  (lotl.  It  is  not  "What 
shall  I do  to  he  saved?”  hut  "What  .shall  1 t!o  to  inherit  eternal  litc? 
The  moral  man  is  obeying  the  (lod-voicc,  whether  he  ktuiws  to  call  it 
that  or  not.  Is  he  denied  theological  cl.issification ? Well,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  he  enters  heav’en  without  a label.  He  who  cannot  hear 
God,  see  God,  feel  (iod  in  the  living,  potent  things  of  the  every  day 
must  buy  a book  and  find  (iod  and  His  law’  there.  Hut  if  the  church 
disband  or  his  book  is  burned,  where  shall  he  turn  for  authority?  May 
he  steal  now’  with  impunity?  Pity  the  man  whose  moral  nature  ts  not 
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a law  unto  himself.  .Slirink  from  it  though  we  may,  the  truth  appears, 
when  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  that  churches  and  creeds  have 
never  (lone  the  world’s  best  work.  The  church  has  never  freed  the 
slave  of  any  land.  In  this  country,  even  while  the  armies  were  gath- 
ering, which  eventually  freed  the  slave,  ministers  were  preaching  that 
slavery  was  divinely  ordained  and  right  according  to  the  word  of  God. 
Hut  the  .s])iritof  eternal  justice,  revealing  itself  in  the  ethical  sense  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  ignoring  the  dogma  and  its  expounders, 
moved  against  the  wrong  and  overcame  it.  There  were  those  who 
could  read  but  one  page  of  God’s  Word,  but  in  the  “terrible  swift  light- 
ning” of  that  judgment  day  men  read  the  law  written  by  human 
hearts. 

Try  to  evade  the  truth  if  you  will;  you  must  face  it  at  last.  No 
crecdal  church  and  no  form  of  ecclesiasticism  has  ever  lent  itself  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  woman  half  of  humanity.  She  has  suffered 
and  still  suffers  because  of  the  residtst^f  dogmatic  beliefs  and  theological 
traditions,  but  the  ethical  sense  of  the  humanity  of  which  she  is  a part  is 
lifting  her  out  into  the  fullness  of  religious  liberty.  She  does  not 
come  into  the  felhjvvship  to  write  creeds  nor  to  impose  dogmas,  but  to 
co-operate  in  such  high  living  as  shall  make  possible  religiousness. 
She  comes  to  help  do  away  with  false  standards  of  conduct  by  demand- 
ing moralit)’  for  morality,  purity  for  purity,  self-rcs[)ecting  manhood 
for  self-respecting  womanhood.  She  will  help  remove  odious  distinc- 
tions on  account  of  sex  and  make  one  code  of  morals  do  for  both  men 
and  women.  'I'his  not  alone  in  the  western  world,  where  circumstances 
have  been  more  propitious  for  woman’s  ailvancement,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Churches  as  a whole  do  not  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  sick,  turn 
prisons  into  reformatories  and  unite  to  stay  the  atrocities  of  legalized 
cruelties.  If  churches  were  doing  the  humane  work  of  the  world  there 
would  not  be  needed  so  many  clubs  and  associations  and  institutions 
for  philanthropic  work.  Men  and  women  in  the  churches  and  out  of 
them  do  this  work.  While  theologians  are  busy  with  each  other  and 
the  creetls,  these  men  and  women,  belonging  to  all  countries  and  all 
races,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  time  to  formulate  their  beliefs  about 
humanity,  are  busy  working  for  it.  Those  who  have  never  known  how 
to  define  (lod  are  finding  Him  in  their  daily  lives.  Faith?  Yes,  but 
faith  without  works  is  dead.  When  the  ethical  intent  has  been 
removed  from  a theological  system  it  is  a dead  faith. 

Interesting  is  the  history  of  a religious  convention,  and  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated;  but  as  a working  force  in  spiritual  advancement  it  is 
useless.  It  was  well  said  from  thisjdatform  a few  days  ago,  not  Chris- 
tianity, but  Christ,  I plead.  Many  of  us  arc  not  particular  about  the 
Christian  name,  but  we  do  care  about  the  Christ  spirit;  that  same 
spirit  that  has  been  the  animating  force  in  every  prophet  life.  The  re- 
ligious as[)irations  that  gave  birth  to  the  ethical  science,  that  made 
to  be  alive  old  forms,  have  passed  on  to  v'ivify  new  forms  and  systems 
that  yet  shall  have  a day  and  give  place  to  others.  “It  is  the  spirit 
that  gives  it  life;  the  letter  kills  it.” 
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When  you  remember  some  of  the  thinj^s  that  have  been  taught 
and  have  been  done  in  tlie  name  of  Christ,  do  you  wonder  that  our 
brother  said,  “If  such  be  the  Christian  etliics,  well,  we  are  nerfectly 
satisfied  to  be  lieathen?"  I )o  you  wonder  that  the  calrn-soulctl  prophet 
from  India  pleads  with  us  for  a manifestation  of  the  spirit  that  was  in 
lesus?  Do  we  need  assurance  that  boasting  of  our  religion  will  not 
prove  us  to  be  a religious  peoj)Ic?  This  pentecostal  session  is  rich 
with  blessing  if  we  are  able  to  bear  it.  iMay  it  help  us  to  help  each 
other,  to  understand  each  other,  to  believe  in  each  other;  and  out  of 
the  fellowship  of  this  time  may  there  grow  a diviner  love  for  all  that 
is  human,  a deeper  reverence  and  braver  faith  in  its  possibility,  a surer 
knowledge  of  this  essential  oneness.  Learning  to  love  each  other, 
may  we  abitle  in  the  measureless,  matchless  love  which,  because  we 
know  no  better  naming,  we  call  our  Lather,  .Mother,  (Jod. 


(Concessions  to  [\|ative  Peligious  jdeas, 
(-laving  gpecial  Preference  to  p^induism. 

Paper  by  REV.  L.  E.  SLATER,  of  Bungalore,  India. 


IK  Iliiulus  l)y  instinct  and  tradition  are  the 
most  religious  peoj)lc  in  the  world.  They  are 
born  relifriously,  they  eat,  bathe,  shave  and 
write  relij^iously,  they  die  and  are  cremated  or 
buried  relifriously,  and  for  years  afterward  are 
devoutly  remembered  rclifjiously  They  will 
not  take  a house  or  open  a shop  or  office,  they 
will  not  j;o  on  a journey  or  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise without  some  religious  obscr\  ance.  We 
thusai)j)eal  in  our  missionary  effort  to  a deeply 
religious  nature;  we  sow  the  gospel  seed  in  a 
religious  soil. 

The  religion  of  a nation  is  its  .sacred  impulse 
toward  an  ideal,  however  imperfectly  appre- 
hended and  realized  it  may  be.  The  spirit  of 
India’s  religions  has  been  a reflective  spirit, 
hence  its  philosophical  character,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them,  we  must  look  beyond  the  barbaric  shows  and  feasts  and  cere- 
monies, and  get  to  the  undercurrents  of  native  thought  Hinduism  is 
a growth  from  within;  and  to  study  it  we  have  to  lay  bare  that  ii\ 
ward,  subtle  soul  which,  strangely  enough,  exj^lains  the  outward  form 
with  all  its  extravagances;  for  India’s  gross  idolatry  is  connected  with 
her  an"ient  systems  of  .speculative  philosophy;  and  with  an  extensive 
literature  in  the  Sanskrit  language;  her  Kpic,  I’uranic  and  Tantrika 
mythologies  and  cosmogonies  have  a thcosophic  basis. 

India,  whose  worship  was  the  probable  cradle  of  all  other  similar 
worships,  is  the  richest  mine  of  religious  ideas;  yet  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  religion  of  India  What  is  styled  •‘Hinduism”  is  a vague  eclec- 
ticism, the  sum  total  of  several  shades  of  belief,  of  divergent  systems, 
of  various  types  and  characters  of  the  outward  life,  each  of  which  at 
one  time  or  another  calls  itself  Hinduism,  but  which,  apparently,  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  other  beliefs.  Every  phase  of  religious 
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thou<^ht  and  philosopliic  speculation  lias  been  rcjtrcscntcd  in  India 
Some  of  tlie  llindu  doctrines  are  tlieisfic,  .some  atheistic  anti  material- 
istic, others  pantheistic  - the  extreme  development  of  idealism.  Some 

of  the  sects  hold  that  salvation  is  obtained  by  praeticinf.^  austerities  and 

by  self-devotion  and  prayer;  some  that  faith  ami  love  ( bhakti ) form 
the  rulinj^  principle;  others  that  sacrificial  f>bser\ ances  ,ire  the  only 
means.  Some  teach  the  doctrine  of  predestination;  others  that  of  free 
j^race. 

It  IS  hard  for  foreifjners  to  understand  the  h.ibits  of  thoiij^ht  and 
life  that  j)revail  in  a stran_L^e  country,  as  well  as  all  the  chanj^es  ami 
sacrifices  that  conversion  entails;  and,  with  our  brusipie.  matter-of-fact 
western  instincts  and  our  lack  of  spiritual  and  philosophic  insjj*ht, 
‘’J  we  too  often  ^o  forth  denouncintj  the  tr.ulitiuns  and  worship  of  the 
pcoi)lc,  and,  in  so  doin^,  are  apt,  with  our  he.ivy  heels,  to  tramjile  f)n 
beliefs  and  sentiments  that  have  a deep  ;iml  sacred  mot.  .\  kriowl- 
edj^e  of  the  material  <m  which  we  work  is  ijuite  as  important  as  vUft- 
ness  in  handlin;^  our  tools;  a knowledge  of  the  soil  as  neceN^.iry  as 
the  conviction  that  the  seetl  is  ^^ood. 

Let  us  glance  now.  in  the  briefest  manner,  at  some  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  and  aspects  of  Hrahmanic.il  1 1 induism,  that  m.iy  Ik.*  re- 
p;arded  as  a preparation  forthe  (lospel.  and  links  by  w hu  h .i  t hristi  an 
ailvocate  may  connect  the  relij^don  of  the  inc.irn.ition  .ind  the  cross 
• with  the  higher  jihases  of  religious  thouj^hl  and  life  in  India.  It 
shoukl  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  throuj^liout.  th.it  this  foreshadowing 
relation  between  Hinduism  ami  Christi-iiiity  i-  am  ieiit  rather  than 
modern,  that  these  "foreshadow  irij^s" of  the  (lospel  are  unsus|>ected  hy 
the  masses  of  the  jicople;  ami,  further,  th.it  the  points  of  similarity  Ijc- 
tvveen  the  two  faiths  are  sometimes  app.irent  r.itlu  r tli.inre.il,  and  that 
the  whole  impiiry  becomes  clear  <nily  as  we  re.di^elh.n  Hinduism  has 
been  a keen  and  pathetic  search  .after  .i  s.dvation  t«»  be  vvroin.jhl  hv 
man  rather  than  a restful  satisf.ution  in  .i  redemption  de-^i'^ned  ami 
offered  by  (ii^d. 

The  underlyin}.,'  element  of  all  religions,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  spiritual  worship,  is  the  belief  that  the  human  worshiper  is 
somehow  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  div  ine.  .And  the  central  thought 
of  India,  which  bimls  together  all  its  conlli*  ting  elements,  is  the  reve- 
lation of  life,  the  jirogress  of  the  pilgrim  soul  through  all  definite  tx- 
istences  to  reunion  with  the  infinite,  broni  the  opening  youthfulm ^s, 
hopefulness  ami  self-surtu  iency  dejiicted  in  the  songs  ol  the  Kig-vcil.t, 
where  the  spirit  is  bright  and  joyous  ,iml  homage  is  giv  en  to  the  forms 
and  jiovvers  of  nature — the  mirror  of  m.in's  own  life  ami  freedom  on 
through  the  dreary  stage,  where  " the  we.irv’  weight  of  this  unintelligi- 
ble worhl  ” ami  the  soul  wakes  from  the  illusive  dre.im  of  childhood 
to  experience  a bitter  disappointimmt,  to  re:ili/c  th.it  the  se.irch  for 
individual  happiness  in  tile  infinite  or  phenomenal  is  a futile  one,  to 
find  that  the  worhl  is  a vain  shadow,  an  emptv'  show,  the  reverence  of 
the  Indian  has  not  been  for  the  material  form,  but  for  jnire  spirit  for 
his  own  conscious  soul — whose  essential  unity  with  the  div  ine  is  an 
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axiomatic  truth,  and  whose  power  to  abide  in  the  midst  of  all  changes 
is  the  test  of  its  everlasting  being,  the  proof  of  its  immortality. 

The  ideal,  then,  before  which  the  Indian  Gnostic  bows,  is  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  soul  retires  within  itself,  in  a state  of  ecstatic 
reverie,  the  highest  form  of  which  is  called  Yoga,  and  meditates  on 
the  secret  of  its  own  nature;  and  having  made  the  discovery,  which 
comes  sooner  or  later  to  all,  that  the  world,  instead  of  being  an  cly- 
siurn,  is  an  'llusion,  a \’e.\'ation  of  spirit,  the  sjjcculative  problem  of 
Indian  philosophy  and  the  actual  struggle  of  the  religious  man  have  „f  the 

been  how  to  break  the  dream,  get  rid  of  tlic  impostures  of  sense  and 
time,  emancipate  the  self  from  the  bondage  of  the  fleeting  world  and 
attain  the  one  reality — the  invisible,  the  divine.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  becoming  tletached  from  material  things,  by  ceasing  to 
love  the  world,  by  the  mortification  of  desire.  And  though  this  “love 
of  the  world”  may  have  little  in  common  with  the  idea  of  the  Apostle 
lohn,  yet  have  we  not  here  an  affinity  with  the  affirmation  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  “the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  arc  eternal”  {2  Cor.,  iv.,  i8);  that  “the  world 
passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof”  (i  John,  ii.,  17);  though  the 
Christian  completion  of  that  verse,  “but  he  that  docth  the  will  of  God 
ahideth  forever,”  marks  the  fundamental  defect  of  pantheistic  India 
and  its  striking  contrast  to  the  Gospel. 

For  the  God  of  Hinduism  is  a j)ure  Intelligence,  a Thinker;  not  a 
Sovereign  Will  as  in  Islam,  nor  the  Lord  of  Light  and  Right  as  in 
I'arsiism,  still  less  having  any  j)aternal  or  providential  cliaracter. 

Nothing  is  created  by  His  power,  but  all  is  evolved  by  emanation, 
from  the  one  eternal  h'ntit) , like  sparks  from  tire.  Xo  commands 
come  from  such  a Being,  but  all  things  flow  from  Him,  as  light  from 
the  sun,  or  thoughts  from  a musing  man.  Hence,  while  between  God  CkmI  of  tho 
and  the  worshiper  there  is  the  most  direct  affinity,  which  may  become  Tiiiuklr? **  ** 

identit}’,  there  e.xists  no  bond  of  sympathy,  no  active  and  intelligent 
co-operatit)n,  and  no  quickening  power  being  exercised  on  the  human 
uill,  and  in  the  formatir)n  of  character,  the  fatal  ami  fatalistic  weak- 
ness of  Hindu  life  appears,  which  renders  the  Gospel  appeal  so  often 
powerless;  the  lost  sense  of  practical  moral  distinction,  of  the  require- 
ments of  conscience,  of  any  necessary  connection  between  thought 
and  action,  convictions  and  conduct,  of  rlivine  authority  over  the  soul, 
of  personal  resj)onsibilit\’,  of  the  duty  of  the  soul  to  love  and  honor 
God,  and  to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  one’s  self. 

Idolatry  itself,  foolish  and  degrading  as  it  is,  seeks  to  realize  to 
the  senses  what  otherw  ise  is  only  an  idea;  it  witnesses,  as  all  great 
errors  do,  to  a great  truth;  and  it  is  only  by  distinctly  recognizing  and 
liberating  the  truth  that  underlies  the  error,  and  of  which  the  error  is 
the  counterj)art,  that  the  error  can  be  successfully  combated  and  slain,  idolatry  w’it. 
Every  error  will  live  as  long,  and  only  as  long,  as  its  share  of  truth  re-  • 

mains  unrecognized.  .Adapting  words  that  Archdeacon  Hare  wrote 
of  Dr.  Arnold:  “We  must  be  iconoclasts,  at  once  zealous  and  fear- 
less in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and  at  the  same  time  animated 
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with  a reverent  love  for  the  ideas  that  the  idols  carnali/.c  and  stifle," 
Idolatry  is  astronjx  human  protest  aj^ainst  j)antheism,  which  denies  the 
personality  of  God,  and  atheism,  which  denies  God  altogether;  it  tes- 
tifies to  the  natural  craving  of  the  heart  tt)  have  l)eforc  it  some  mani- 
festation of  the  Unseen-  to  lichold  a humanized  ^od.  It  is  not,  at  bot- 
tom, an  effort  to  get  away  from  God,  but  to  bring  God  near. 

Once  more.  The  iilea  of  the  need  of  sacrificial  acts,  “the  first  and 
primary  rites" — eucharistic,  sacramental  aiul  propitiattiry  bearing  the 
closest  parallelism  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  economy  and 
prompted  by  a sense  of  personal  unworthiness,  guilt  and  misery — that 
life  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Divine  Proprietor - is  ingrained  in  the 
whole  system  of  V’edic  Hinduism.  z\  sense  of  original  corruption  has 
been  felt  by  all  classes  of  Hindus,  as  iiulicated  in  the  j)rayer: 

"I  am  sinful:  I commit  sin;  my  nature  is  sinful.  .Save  me,  O thou 
lotus-eyed  Hari,  the  remover  of  sin. 

The  first  man,  after  the  deluge,  whom  the  Hindus  called  Manu  and 
the  Hebrews  Noah,  offered  a burnt  offering.  No  literature,  not  even 
the  Jewish,  contains  so  main'  words  relating  to  sacrifice  as  Sanskrit. 
The  land  has  been  saturated  with  blood." 

The  secret  of  this  great  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  is  to  be 
found  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  authorship  of  the  institution  is 
attributed  to  “ Creation's  Lord  ” himself  and  its  d.itc  is  reckoned  as 
coeval  with  the  creation.  The  idea  exists  in  the  three  chief  Veilasand 
in  the  Hrahmanas  and  Upanishads  that  Prajapati,  “the  lord  and  sup- 
porter of  his  creatures” — the  I’urusha  (primeval  male)  begotten 
before  the  world,  becoming  half  immortal  aiul  half  mortal  in  a body 
fit  for  sacrifice,  offered  him.self  for  the  dev.is  ) eniancipateil  mortals) 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world;  thereby  making  all  subseijuent  savn- 
fice  a reflection  or  figure  of  himself.  Tlie  ideal  <d  the  Vedic  I’rajipati, 
mortal  and  yet  divine,  himself  both  priest  and  victim,  who  by  death 
overcame  death,  has  long  since  been  lost  in  Imlia.  .Among  the  many 
gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  none  has  ever  come  forwaol  to  claim  the 
vacant  throne  once  reverenced  by  Indian  risliis.  No  other  than  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels  -“  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundati«»n  of  the 
world  ” — has  ever  appeared  to  fulfill  this  primitive  idea  <jf  redemption 
by  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice;  and  when  this  Christian  truth  is  preached 
it  ought  not  to  sound  strange  to  Indian  ears.  .An  eminent  Hindu 
preacher  has  said  that  no  one  can  be  a true  Hindu  without  being  a 
true  Christian. 

Hut  one  of  the  sathlest  and  most  disastr<*us  f.icts  <>{  the  India  of 
today  is  that  modern  Hrahmanism,  like  iiKKlern  Parsiism,  is  fast  losing 
its  old  ideas,  relaxing  its  hold  on  the  more  spiritual  portions,  the  dis- 
tincti\’e  tenets,  of  the  ancient  faith.  Happily,  h(j\\ever,a  reaction  has 
set  in,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  these  scholars  and  of  the  .Arya 
Somaj;  and  the  more  thoughtful  miiuis  are  earnestly  seeking  to  recover 
from  their  sacred  books  some  of  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past. 

Por  ideas  of  a.divinc  revelation,  “ Word  of  God,"  communicated 
directly  to  inspired  sages  or  rishis,  according  to  a tlieoryof  insjiiration 
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hifjherthan  that  of  any  other  relifjion  in  the  world,  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  Hindus,  and  is,  indeetl,  universally  entertained.  Yet  the  conclusion 
reached  is  this;  That  a careful  comparison  of  religions  brings  out  this 
striking  contrast  between  the  Bible  and  all  other  scriptures;  it  estab- 
lishes its  satisfying  character  in  distinction  from  the  seeking  spirit  of 
other  faiths.  The  Bible  shows  (jod  in  cpicst  of  man  rather  than  man 
in  quest  of  (iod.  It  meets  the  (juestions  raised  in  the  philosojdiies  of 
the  east,  and  supplies  their  only  true  solution. 

The  Vedas  present  “a  shifting  play  of  lights  and  shadows;  some- 
times the  light  seems  to  grenv  brighter,  but  the  day  never  comes.” 
For,  on  e.xamining  them,  we  note  a remarkable  fact.  While  they  show 
that  the  spiritual  needs  and  aspirations  of  humanity  are  the  same— the 
same  travail  of  the  soul  as  it  bears  the  b’urdens  of  existence — and  con- 
tain many  beautiful  prayers  Un  mercy  and  help,  we  fail  to  find  a single 
te.xt  that  purports  to  be  a divine  answer  to  prayer,  an  explicit  promise 
of  divine  forgiveness,  an  expression  of  experienced  peace  and  delight 
in  God,  as  the  result  of  assured  pardon  and  reconciliation.  There  is 
no  realization  of  itlcas.  The  Bible  alone  is  the  Book  of  Divine  Promise — 
the  revelation  of  the  “exceeding  riclies  of  (iod’s  grace — ” shining  with 
increasing  brightness  till  the  dawn  of  perfect  day.  Ami  for  this  reason 
it  is  uni(|ue,  not  .so  much  in  its  ideas,  as  in  its  vitality;  a living  and 
regulating  force,  embodied  in  a personal,  historic  Christ,  and  charged 
with  unfailing  inspiration. 
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Hinduism. 

Paper  by  MANILAL  N.  DVIVEDI,  of  Bombay,  India. 


Vedas. 


INDUISM  is  a wide  term,  but  at  the  same 
time  a vaj^ue  term.  The  word  Hindu  was 
invented  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
of  Aryavata,  the  historical  name  of  India, 
and  it  denotes  all  who  reside  beyond  the 
Indus.  1 1 induism,  therefore,  correctly  speak- 
ing is  no  religion  at  all.  It  embraces  within 
its  wide  intention  all  shades  of  thought, 
from  the  atheistic  Jainas  and  Hauddhas  to 
the  theistic  Sampradaikas  and  .Saniajists  and 
the  rationalistic  Advaytins.  Hut  we  may 
agree  to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  that 
body  of  ])hilosoi)hical  and  religious  princi- 
j)les  which  are  professed  in  part  or  whole 
by  the  inhabitants  of  India.  I shall  confine 
myself  in  this  short  address  to  unfolding  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  and  shall  try  to  show  the  connection  of 
this  meaning  with  the  ancient  records  of  India,  the 


Before  entering  upon  this  task  permit  me,  however,  to  make  a few 
preliminary  observations.  Anti  first  it  would  greatly  help  us  on  if  we 
had  settled  a few  points,  chief  among  them  the  meaning  of  the  word 
religion.  Religion  is  defined  by  Webster  generally  as  any  system  of 
worship.  This  is,  however,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
un  lerstood  in  India.  The  word  has  a threefold  connotation.  Religion 
divides  itself  into  j)hysiccs,  ontology'  and  ethics,  and  without  being 
that  vague  something  which  is  set  up  to  satisfy'  the  requirements  of  the 
emotional  side  of  human  nature,  it  resolves  itself  into  that  rational 
demonstration  of  the  universe  wliich  serves  as  the  basis  of  a practical 
system  (jf  ethical  rules.  Ivvery  Indian  religion  — for  let  it  be  under- 
stood there  is  tjuite  a number  of  them — has  therefore  some  theory'  of 
the  physical  universe,  complemented  by  some  sort  of  spiritual  govern- 
ment, and  a code  of  ethics  consistent  with  that  theory  and  that  govern- 
ment. .So,  then,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  take  away  any  one  phase  of 
^ny'  Indian  religion  and  pronounce  upon  its  merits  on  a partial  survey. 
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The  next  point  I wish  to  clear  is  tlic  chronoloj^y  of  the  I’uranas 
I mean  the  clironulogy  ^nven  in  the  I'uranas.  Whereas  the  Indian 
religion  claims  extravagant  antitpnty  for  its  teachings,  the  tendency 
of  Christian  writers  has  been  to  cramp  everything  within  the  narrow 
period  of  6, OCX)  years.  Hut  for  the  numerous  vagaries  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries these  extremes  give  birth  to,  this  point  would  have  no  interest  for 
us  at  the  present  moment.  With  the  rapid  advance  made  f>y  physical 
science  in  the  west,  numerous  testimonies  liave  been  unearthed  to 
show  the  untenablencss  of  Hiblical  chronology,  and  it  would  be  safe 
to  hold  the  mind  in  mental  suspense  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
third  point  is  closely  connected  with  the  second.  1*- very  one  has  a 
natural  inclination  toward  his  native  land  and  lariguage,  and  particu 
larly  toward  the  religion  in  which  he  is  brought  up.  It,  however, 
behooves  men  of  impartial  judgment  to  look  ujxm  all  religions  as  so 
many  different  exi>lanations  of  tlie  ilealings  of  tne  Supreme  with  men 
of  varying  culture  aTul  nationality.  It  is  impossil>le  t<»  do  justice  to 
these  themes  in  this  place,  but  we  w ill  start  w ith  these  necessary  pre- 
cautions that  the  follow  ing  pages  may  not  ap|)ear  to  make  any  extra- 
ordinary demamls  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  brtuight  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  so-called  “Oriental  research”  in  the  west. 

W’e  may  now  aildress  <»urselves  to  the  subject  before  us.  At  least 
si.x  different  and  well  marked  stages  are  visible  in  tlie  history  ol 
Indian  philosophic  thought,  and  each  stage  a[»pears  tti  have  left  its 
impress  upon  the  meaning  of  the  wonl  Hinduism.  '1  he  six  stages 
may  be  enumerated  thus:  ( i ) the  \’etlas‘  ( 2 i the  Sutra;  ( the  I)ar- 
sana;  (4)  the  Hurana;  I 5 ) the  Sam.ijirailaya;  (0}  the  Sam.ija.  hkich  of 
these  is  enough  to  fill  several  N oliime*-,  and  all  1 can  attempt  here  is  a 
cursory  survey  of  “ Hinduism.”  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  w<ir<I. 

I.  Let  us  begin  with  the  \'edas.  'i'he  (ildest  of  the  four  Wdos  is 
admittedly  the  Rigveda.  It  is  the  most  ancient  re<  «ird  of  the  Aiyan 
nation,  nay,  of  tlie  first  humanity  our  earth  knows  of.  Tracisi  ot 
a very  superior  degree  of  ci\  ili/ation  an<l  art.  f«»und  at  every  page,  pre- 
vent us  from  regaialing  these  records  as  containing  <inly  the  <»ut|>oi  r- 
ings  of  the  minds  of  jiastoral  tribes  ignorantly  wondering  at  the  grand 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  find  in  the  Vedas  a liighly  superior  order 
of  rationalistic  thought  pervading  all  the  hymns,  and  we  have  ample 
reasons  to  conclude  that  the  childish  poetry  of  primitive  hearts.  Agm 
and  Vishne  and  Imlra  ami  Kiulra,  are  indeed  so  many  names  of  differ- 
ent gods,  but  each  of  them  had  reall\'  a tfireidold  aspect. 

Vishne,  for  example,  in  ids  terrestrial  or  temporal  aspect,  is  the 
physical  sun;  in  his  corporal  aspect  he  is  the  sj»ul  t»f  every  being,  ami 
in  his  spiritual  aspect  he  is  the  all-pervading  essence  of  the  emsmos. 
In  their  spiritual  aspect  all  (iods  are  one,  for  well  says  the  well-known 
text,  “only  one  essence  the  w ise  declare  in  many  ways.”  And  this  ctm- 
ception  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  cosmos  as  found  in  the  Vedas  is 
the  cru.x  of  western  oriental  research.  I he  learned  tloctors  are  unwill- 
ing to  see  more  than  the  slightest  trace  of  this  conception  in  thc\  eda, 
for,  say  they,  it  is  all  nature  worship,  the  invocation  of  different  inde- 
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pendent  powers  which  held  the  wondering;  mind  of  this  section  of 
primitiv'e  humanity  in  submissive  admiration  and  praise.  However 
well  this  may  accord  with  the  psycholoj^ical  development  of  the 
human  mind,  there  is  not  the  slif^htcst  semblance  of  evidence  in  the 
V'edas  to  show  that  these  records  liclon^i^  to  that  hypothetical  period 
of  human  progress. 

In  the  V’edas  there  arc  marks  everywhere  of  the  rccoj^nition  of  the 
idea  of  one  (iod,  the  (lod  of  nature,  manifesting  I limself  in  many  forms. 
This  word  “(iod”  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  the  stumblinj^  block 
of  philosophy,  (iod,  in  the  scfise  of  a personal  Creator  of  the  universe, 
is  not  known  in  the  V’eila,  and  the  hij^hest  effort  of  rationalistic  thought 
in  India  has  been  to  sec  (iod  in  the  totality  of  all  that  is.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  philosophy,  be  it  that  of  a Kant  or  a Ilc^el,  has 
ever  accomplished  anythinj^  more.  It  hereby  stands  to  reason  that 
men  who  are  so  far  admittctl  to  be  Kants  and  llcj^els  should,  in  other 
respects,  be  only  in  a state  of  childish  wonderment  at  the  phenomena 
of  nature. 

I humbly  be^  to  differ  from  those  who  sec  in  monotheism,  in  the 
recognition  of  a j)crsonal  (iod  apart  from  nature,  the  acme  of  intellect- 
ual development.  I believe  that  is  only  a kind  of  anthropomorjdiism 
which  the  human  mind  stumbles  upon  in  its  first  efforts  to  understand 
theunknown.  'The  ultimate  satisfaction  of  human  reason  and  emotion 
lies  in  the  realization  of  that  uni\  ersal  essence  which  is  the  all.  And  I 
hold  an  irrefragable  evidence  that  this  itlca  is  present  in  the  Veda,  the 
numerous  gods  their  invocations  notwithstanding.-  This  idea  of  the 
formless  all,  the  Sat  /.  c.,  esse-being  called  Atman  and  Hrahman  in 
the  Upanishads,  and  further  c.xplained  in  the  Darsanas,  is  the  central 
idea  of  the  V’eda,  nay,  the  root  idea  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  general. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  opj)osite  error  of  finding  nothing 
more  than  the  worshij)  of  many  gods  in  the  V’edas.  In  the  first  place, 
western  scholars  are  not  (piite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Veda.  Native  commentators  have  alwa\’s  itisistcd  that  the  word  V’eda 
does  not  mean  the  Samhita  only,  but  the  Hrahmanas  and  the  Upani- 
shads  as  well;  whereas,  oriental  scholars  have  j^ersisted  in  understand- 
ing the  word  in  the  first  sense  alone.  The  .Samhita  is  no  doubt  a col- 
lection of  hymns  to  different  jiowers  and,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  most 
likely  to  produce  the  impression  that  monotheism  was  not  understood 
at  the  time.  Apart,  however,  from  clear  cases  to  the  contrary  observ- 
able by  any  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  even  in  the  Samhita, 
a consideration  (»f  that  portion  along  \^  ith  the  other  two  parts  of  the 
V eda  will  clearly  show  the  untenablcncss  of  the  Orientalist  position. 

I he  second  source  of  error,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  refer  to 
it,  is  the  religious  bias  already  touched  upon  at  the  outset.  If,  then, 
we  grasp  the  central  idea  of  the  V’edas  we  shall  understand  the  real 
meaning  of  Hinduism  as  such. 

The  other  conditions  of  the  word  will  unfold  themseh'es,  by  and 
by.  as  \\c  pr<icced.  VV’e  need  not  go  into  any  further  analysis  of  the 
Veda,  and  may  come  at  once  to  the  second  phase  of  religious  thought, 
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the  Sutras  and  Suiritis,  hasctl  ou  the  ritualistic  portion  t»f  W-tiic  litera- 
ture. 

2.  Sutra  ineaits  an  aj)horisin.  In  this  period  we  have  ajthoristic 
works  bearing  ui^on  ritual,  phihesophy.  inoraU.  j^'ramrjiar  and  other 
subjects.  Though  this  period  is  ilistinct  from  the  \'edic  ami  subsc* 
ciuent  jreriods,  it  is  entirely  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  or  an\'  other 
period  occurreil  histttrically  in  thetutler  of  succession  adoptctl  f(*r  the 
purpose  t)f  this  essay.  Hetween  the  \\'<la  and  Sutra  lie  the  Hrah- 
manas,  with  the  I’panishads  atui  Aryanakas  and  the  Smritis.  The 
books  called  Hrahmanas  and  Uj^anishads  form  part  of  the  Veda,  as 
explained  before;  the  former  explainin^Mlie  ritualistic  use  and  appli- 
cation of  Vedic  hymns,  the  latter  .systematizing;  the  unitjuc  phih.sophy 
contained  in  them.  What  the  Brahmanas  exjilained  alle^jorically,  and 
in  the  quaint  jihraseolo^y  of  the  \ eda,  the  Smntis,  whicli  followed 
them,  explained  in  plain,  .systematic,  modern  Sanskrit,  As  tlie  Vetia 
is  called  Siruti,  or  something  handed  <lown  orally  from  teacher  to 
pupil,  these  later  works  are  called  Smritis,  something*  rcmenil>ered 
and  recorded  after  the  .Smritis.  The  Sutras  deal  with  the  Hrahman.is 
and  Smritis  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Upanislunls  on  the  other. 
These  latter  we  shall  reserve  for  consiileration  in  the  next  sta^e  of 
relij;ious  dcvclojimcnt.  but  it  should  never  be  supposed  that  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  All  as  set  forth  in  the  rjianishails  had  at  this  perioil, 
or  indeed  at  any  period,  ceased  to  j^overn  the  whole  of  the  religious 
activity  of  India.  The  Sutras  are  ilivided  jirincipally  into  the  (Irliva. 
Sranta  and  Dharma  Sutras.  I'he  first  deals  with  the  .Smritis,  the 
second  with  the  Brahmanas,  and  the  third  with  the  law  as  ailrninistcred 
by  Smritis.  The  first  set  of  Sutras  deals  w ith  the  institution  t»f  Varnas 
and  Asranias  and  with  the  various  rites  ami  duties  belon^jinj;  to  them. 
Tlie  second  class  of  Sutras  rleals with  the  larger  V'edic  sacrifices,  anti 
those  of  the  third  deals  with  that  sjiecial  law  subseijiiently  kn<»wn  as 
Hindu  law.  It  will  l>c  interesting;  to  ileal  ‘en  masse  ’ with  these  sub- 
jects in  this  jdacc — leaving;  the  subject  of  law  out  t>f  consiileration. 

/\nd  first  let  us  say  a few  wonls  about  caste.  In  Wolic  times  the 
whole  Indian  people  is  sjioken  t>f  broailly  as  the  Aryas  and  the  Anar- 
yas.  Arya  means  respectable  and  fit  to  be  j;one,  fri>m  the  root  k "to 
f;o,”  and  not  an  aerriculturist,  as  the  orientalist  would  ha\c  it.  from  a 
fanciful  root  ar,  to  till.  I he  .\ryas  are  diviilcd  into  four  sections 
called  Varnas,  men  of  white  color,  the  others  beint;  Avarn.is.  I hesc 
four  sections  comprise,  respectively,  priests,  warriors,  merchant*,  ami 
cultivators,  artisans  and  menials,  calletl  Brahm.inas,  Ksatrivas  anil 
Sudras.  'fhese  divisions,  however,  are  not  at  all  mutually  exclusive 
in  the  taking  of  food  or  the  i;ivin^  in  marriaj;c  of  .sons  and  d.iu^hters. 
Nay,  men  used  to  be  promoted  or  de^radeil  to  sujierior  or  inferior 
Varnas  according  to  individual  deserts.  In  the  .Sutra  period  wc  find 
all  this  considerably  altered.  Manu  speaks  of  jiromiscuous  intercovir.se 
amon^  Varnas  and  Avarnas  leading;  to  the  creation  of  several  jatis, 
sections  known  by  the  incident  of  birth,  instead  of  by  color  as  before. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  that  e.xclusive  system  of  castes  which  has 
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proved  the  bane  of  India’s  welfan;.  Varna  and  Jati  arc  foremost 
amon^^  many  other  imj)ortant  feat\ires  whicli  we  find  frrafted  on  Hin- 
duism in  this  period.  We  find  in  works  of  this  period  that  tlie  life  of 
every  man  is  distributed  into  four  ])erio(.ls — student  life,  family  life, 
forest  life  and  life  of  complete  renunciation.  This  institution,  t(nj,  has 
become  a j)art  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  1 linduism.  'bhe  duties  and 
relations  of  \’arnas,  Jatis  and  Asramas  are  clearly  defined  in  the  .Sutras 
ami  .Smritis,  but  with  these  we  need  nut  concern  ourselves  except  in 
this  j^eneral  manner.  I can,  however,  not  pass  over  the  well-known 
subject  <d  the  Samskaras,  certain  rites  which  umler  the  Sutras  every 
Hindu  is  bound  to  perform  if  he  professes  tr)  be  a llindu.  Ihosc 
rites,  twenty-five  in  all,  may  be  divided  into  three  j^roups — rites  incum- 
bent, rites  oi)tional  and  rites  incidental.  The  incumbent  rites  arc 
such  as  every  househohler  is  bound  to  observe  for  securinj^  immu- 
nity from  sin.  lA'ery  householder  must  rise  earl}’  in  the  morninjr,  wash 
himself,  revise  what  he  has  learneil  and  teach  it  to  others  without 
remuneration.  In  the  next  place  he  must  worship  the  family  ^ods  and 
spend  some  time  in  silent  communion  with  whatever  power  he  adores. 
He  should  then  satisfy  his  protot}’pes  in  heaven — the  lunar  Pitris — by 
offerinj^s  of  w.iter  and  seamen  seeds.  Then  he  should  reconcile  the 
powers  of  the  air  by  suitable  oblations,  ending  by'  invitinj^  some  stray 
comer  to  dinner  \\  ith  him.  Hefore  the  householder  has  thus  done  his 
duty  by  his  teachers,  j^ods  and  Pitris  and  men,  he  cannot  about  his 
business  without  incurring  the  bitterest  sin. 

I’he  optional  rites  refer  to  certain  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  dead,  whose  souls  arc  supposed  to  rest  with  the  lunar  Pitris  for 
about  a thousand  years  or  more  before  reincarnation.  These  are 
called  sradtlhas,  ceremonies,  whose  essence  is  sraddha,  faith.  There 
are  a few  other  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  commencement  or 
suspension  t)f  studies,  and  these,  tof^ether  with  the  sraddhas,  just  re- 
ferred to,  make  up  the  four  optional  Samskaras,  which  the  Smritis 
allow  every,  one  to  perform  according  to  his  means. 

By  far  the  most  important  arc  the  si.xteen  incidental  Samskaras. 
I shall,  however,  dismiss  the  first  nine  of  these  with  simple  enumera- 
bon.  Pour  of  the  nine  refer,  respectively,  to  the  time  of  first  cohab- 
itation, conception,  (piickenin}.j  aiul  certain  sacrifices,  etc.,  performed 
with  the  last.  The  other  five  refer  to  rites  jicrformcd  at  the  birth  of  a 
child  and  subsequently  at  the  time  of  givinjj  it  a name,  of  giving  it 
food,  of  taking  it  out  of  doors,  and  at  the  time  of  shaving  its  head  in 
some  sacred  place  on  an  auspicious  day'.  The  tenth,  with  the  four 
subsitliary'  rites  connected  with  it,  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is 
called  Upanavana,  the  " taking  to  the  gurnu,”  but  it  may’  y’et  better  be 
described  as  initiation.  The  four  subsiiliary’  rites  make  up  the  four 
pledges  which  the  neophyte  takes  on  initiation.  This  rite  is  performed 
on  male  children  alone  at  the  .age  of  from  five  to  eight  in  the  case  of  Brah- 
manas,  and  a y’ear  or  two  later  in  the  case  of  others,  except  Sudras, 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  any’  of  the  rites  save  marriage.  The 
young  boy  is  given  a peculiarly  prepared  thread  of  cotton  to  wear  con 
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stantly  on  the  body,  passing'  it  crossways  over  the  left  shoulder  and 

under  the  rij;ht  arm.  It  is  a mark  of  initiation  which  consists  in'the 

imparting  of  the  sacred  secret  of  the  family  and  the  order  to  the  hov 
by  his  father  and  the  family  gurnu. 

The  boy  pledges  himself  to  his  teacher,  under  whose  protection 
he  henceforth  begins  to  reside,  to  carry  out  f.iithfully  the  four  vows 
he  has  taken,  viz.,  stiuly,  observaticc  of  religion,  c<jmplete  celibacy  and 
truthfulness.  This  period  of  j)upilagc  ends  after  nine  years  at  the 
shortest,  and  thirty-si.\  years  at  the  longest  period.  The  Inyy  then  re- 
turns home,  after  dul\-  rewartling  his  teacher,  and  finds  out  sonic  suita- 
ble girl  for  his  wife. 

This  return  in  itself  makes  up  the  fifteen  .Sanisk.irs.  The  hist,  but 
not  the  least,  is  the  vivaha  - matrimony.  The  sutras  and  sinritis  arc 
most  clear  on  the  injunctions  about  the  health,  learning,  conipetcncv 
family  connections,  beauty,  and  above  all.  personal  liking  of  principal 
parties  to  a marriage.  Marriages  between  children  of  the  same  bliKMl 
or  family  arc  prohibited.  As  to  age.  the  books  are  very  clear  in  ordain- 
ing that  there  must  be  a dist.ince  of  at  least  ten  years  between  the 
respective  ages  of  wife  ami  husband,  and  that  the  girl  may  l>c  married 
at  any  age  before  attaining  puberty,  preferably  at  ten  or  eleven,  ihouph 
she  may  beaffiancedatabouteightor  nine.  He  it  rcmemlH:red  that  mar- 
riage and  consummation  of  marriage  are  two  different  things  in  India, 
as  a consideration  of  this  .Samskara.  in  connection  with  the  first  of 
the  nine  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  grou[),  will  amply  show, 
several  kinds  of  marriage  are  enumerated,  and  among  the  eight  gener- 
ally given  we  find  marriage  by  courting  as  well. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  prc-encc  of  priests 
and  gods  rejiresented  by  fire  on  the  alt.ir,  and  the  tif  <»f  love  is  sanc- 
tifictl  by  W'dic  mantras,  repetition  of  which  forms  indi  ed  an  indis|K-n- 
sable  part  of  every  rite  and  cererm»ny.  The  pair  exchanges  vf»ws  of 
fidelity  and  indissoluble  love  .ind  bind  them-flves  never  to  sepratc 
even  after  death.  The  w ife  is  supposed  henceforth  to ’l>c  as  much 
dependent  on  her  husband  as  he  on  her,  for  as  the  w ife  has  to  com- 
plete the  fulfillment  of  love  a.s  her  prineijial  duty,  the  husbaml  has.  in 
return,  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  w ife,  t*:mporally  and  spirituallv, 
as  his  principal  duty.  When  the  love  thus  f«)Htired  has  sufticicntfy 
educated  the  man  into  entire  forgetfulness  of  self,  he  m.iy  retire,  either 
alone  or  with  his  wife,  into  .some  secluded  forest  and  prep.irc  himself 
for  the  last  period  of  life,  complete  renunciation,  /.  # renunciation  of 
all  individual  attachment,  of  person. il  likes  and  dislikes,  and  realiza- 
tion of  tlic  All  in  the  eternal  self  sacrifice  of  universal  love. 

It  goes  without  saying  th.it  widow  remarri.ige  as  such  is  unknown 
in  this  system  of  life,  and  the  bberty  id  wom.in  is  more  a sentiment 
than  something  jiractically  wanting  in  this  c.ireful  arrangement. 
\\  Oman  as  woman  has  her  place  in  n.iture  (juite  as  tnuch  as  man  a-s 
man,  and  if  there  is  nothing  to  hamper  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  ili.s- 
charge  of  his  or  her  functions  as  marked  out  by  nature,  liberty  lieyontl 
this  limit  means  shadows,  disorder  and  irresponsible  license.  And 
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indeed  nature  never  meant  her  livin^^  embodiment  of  lone  woman  to  be 
de^^raded  to  a footin^^  of  equality  with  her  partner,  to  fight  the  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  or  to  allow  love’s  pure  stream  to  be  defiled  by 
being  led  into  channels  other  than  those  marked  out  for  it.  This  is  in 
substance  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Sastras  vvdien  they  limit  the  sphere 
of  woman’s  action  to  the  house,  and  the  flow  of  her  heart  to  one  and 
one  channel  alone. 

3.  W'c  arrive  thus  in  natural  succession  to  the  third  period  of 
Aryan  religion,  the  Darsanas,  which  enlarge  upon  the  central  idea  of 
.Atman,  or  Brahma,  enunciated  in  the  Veda  and  developed  in  the 
Upanishads.  It  is  interesting  to  allude  to  the  Charvakas,  the  material- 
ists of  Indian  philosophy,  and  to  the  Jainas  and  the  Buddhas,  who, 
though  opposed  to  the  Charvakas,  are  anti-l^rahmanical,  in  that  they 
do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Veda  and  preach  an  independ- 
ent gospel  of  love  and  mercy.  These  schisms,  howev'er,  had  an  in- 
different effect  in  imparting  fresh  activity  to  the  rationalistic  spirit  of 
the  Aryan  sages,  lying  dormant  under  the  growing  incumbrances  of 
the  ritualism  of  the  Sutras. 

The  central  idea  of  the  All  as  we  found  it  in  the  Veda  is  further 
dcvelojied  in  the  Upanishads.  In  the  .Sutra  period  several  sutra  works 
were  composed  setting  forth  in  a systematic  manner  the  main  teach- 
ing of  the  Uj)anishads.  .Several  works  came  to  be  written  in  imitation 
of  these  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  main  issues  of  philosophy 
and  metaphysics.  This  spirit  of  philo.sophic  activity  gave  rise  to  the 
six  well  known  Darsanas,  or  schools  of  philosophy.  Here  again  it  is 
neces.sary  to  enter  the  caution  that  the  Darsanas  do  not  historically 
belong  to  this  period,  for,  notwithstaniling  this,  their  place  in  the 
general  develonment  of  thought  and  the  teachings  they  embody  are 
as  old  as  the  Veda,  or  even  older. 

The  six  Darsanas  are  Nyaya,  Vaiseshika,  .Sankhya,  Xoga, 
Mimansa  and  V’edanta,  more  conveniently  groui)ed  as  the  two  Nyayas, 
the  two  .Sankhyas  and  the  two  Mimansas  Each  of  these  must  require 
at  least  a volume  to  itself,  ami  all  I can  do  in  this  place  is  to  give  the 
merest  outline  of  the  conclusions  maintained  in  each.  Each  of  the 
Darsanas  has  that  triple  aspect  which  we  found  at  the  outset  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  religion,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  the 
several  conclusions  in  tliat  order.  The  Nyaya  then  is  e.xclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  the  instruments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  while  discussing  these  it  sets  forth  a system  of  logic  not  yet 
surpassed  by  any  existing  system  in  the  west.  The  V’aiseshika  is  a 
complement  of  the  Nyay’a,  and  while  the  latter  discusses  the  meta- 
physical aspect  of  the  universe,  the  former  works  out  the  atomic 
theory  and  resolves  the  whole  of  the  namable  world  into  seven 
categories. 

So,  then,  physically,  the  two  Nyayas  advocate  the  atomic  theory 
of  the  universe.  Ontologically  they  believe  that  these  atoms  move  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  an  extra-cosmic  personal  creature  called 
Isvara.  Every  being  has  a soul  called  Jiva,  whose  attributes  are  de- 
23 
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sire,  intclligrcnce,  pleasure,  pain,  merit,  demerit,  etc.  Knouledtr,. 
arises  from  the  union  of  Jiva  and  mind,  the  atomic  manas.  The  hi  rh 
cst  happiness  lies  in  Jiva’s  becomin^T  permanently  free  from  its  attr’ 
bute  of  misery.  This  freedom  can  be  obtained  by  thepracc  of  hwar 
pleased  with  the  complete  devotion  of  the  Jiva.  The  Veda  and  th^' 
Upanishad  are  recognized  as  authority,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  word 
of  this  Iswara.  ^ 

The  Sankhyas  differed  entirely  from  the  Naiyayikas  in  that  th  v 
repudiated  the  idea  of  a pcrs<jnal  creator  of  the  universe,  dheva 

gued  that  if  the  atoms  were  in  themselves  sunicicnlly  capable  of  form 

ing  themselves  into  the  universe,  the  itlea  of  a (]od  was  (juitc  suuer* 
fluous.  And  as  to  intelligence  the  .Sankhyas  maintained  that  ii  is  inher- 
ent in  nature.  These  philo.soj)hers,  therefore,  fiohl  that  the  whole 
Multiplicity  uiiivcrsc  is  evolved  by  slow  degrees,  in  a n.itural  manner,  from  one 
primordial  matter  called  mulaprakriti,  ami  th.it  purusa,  the  princiole 
of  intelligence,  is  always  co-ortlinatc  with,  though  c\cr  ajtart  from 
mulaprakriti.  lake  the  Naiyayikas,  they  belit  vc  in  the  multiplicity  of 
jiurusas— souls:  but  unlike  them  they  deny  the  necessity,  as  well  a.s 
the  existence,  of  an  extra-cosmic  God.  \\  hence,  they  have  earned  for 
themselves  the  name  t)f  atheistic  .Sankhyas.  I hey  resort  to  the  Vedas 
and  Upanishads  for  support  so  f.ir  as  it  may  ser\  t-  tin  ir  pur|>osc,  and 
otherwise  accept  in  general  the  logic  of  the  ten  Naiya)  ikas.  * 

The  .Sankhyas  place  the  ^sunimum  fjonum  in  •‘life  arcording  to 
nature.”  They  endow  primordial  matter  w ith  three  attnbuirs- 
sivity,  restlessness  and  cro^'Sness.  I’rakriti  continues  in  endlc>'*  evolu- 
tion under  the  inlluence  of  the  second  of  these  attributes,  and  the 
purusa  falsely  takes  the  action  on  himself  ami  feels  happy  or  niiscrabic 
When  a jnirusa  has  his  orakriti  brought  tt»  the  slate  of  |»assiMty  by 
analytical  knowledge  (which  is  the  meaning  of  the  wjird  sankliya  i.  he 
ceases  to  feel  himself  hajipy  or  miserable  and  remains  m native  jicacc. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  those  philosophers  umJcrstarul  the  phrase 
“life  according  t(»  nature.” 

* The  other  Sankh\a.  more  popularly  known  as  the  Vogu  I).iTsana, 

acce|)ts  the  whole  of  the  cosmoh*gy  of  the  first  .Sankhya.  but  only 
adds  to  it  a hypothetical  Isvara  ami  largely  c.xpands  the  ethical  .side 
of  the  teaching  by  .setting  forth  several  pliysicai  and  psychological 
rules  and  c.xercises  capable  of  leading  tt>  the  last  state  of  happiness 
called  K.ani\.ily<t  life  actoitling  to  miturc.  This  is  thei  tu'  .'s.nikhva. 

The  two  Miniaiisas  next  c.ill  our  .iticntion.  I hcsc  arc  the  ortho- 
dox Darsanas  par  excellence,  ami  as  such  .ire  in  direct  touch  with 
the  Veda  and  the  Uoaiiishads,  which  continue  to  govern  them  from 
beginning  to  eml.  Alimaiisa  means  imjuiry,  and  the  first  oreliminary 
is  called  Purva-.M imaiisa,  the  second  I jlar.i-M imansa.  d he  olijcct  of 
the  first  is  to  determine  tlu‘  e.xact  meaning  ami  value  of  the  injunction.< 
and  prohibitions  given  out  in  the  \ ed.i,  .iml  that  of  the  second  is  to 
explain  the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  L panishads.  The  former,  there- 
fore, docs  not  trouble  itself  about  the  nature  of  tlic  universe  or  about 
the  ideas  of  God  and  soul.  It  tells  only  of  Uharma,  religious  merit, 
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which,  according  to  its  teaching,  arises  in  the  next  world  from  strict 
observance  of  Vedic  duties.  This  Mimansa,  fitly  called  the  purva,  a 
preliminary  Mimansa,  we  may  thus  pass  over  without  any  further 
remark.  The  most  important  Darsana  of  all  is  by  far  the  Utara,  or 
final  Mimansa,  popularly  known  as  the  Vedanta,  the  philosophy  taught 
in  the  Upanishads  as  the  end  of  the  Veda. 

The  V'edanta  emphasizes  the  idea  of  the  All,  the  universal  Atman 
or  Brahman,  set  forth  in  the  Upamshads,  and  maintains  the  unity  not 
only  of  the  Cosmos  but  of  all  intelligence  in  general.  The  All  is  self- 
illumined,  all  thought  (gnosis),  the  very  being  of  the  universe. 
Being  implies  thought,  and  the  All  may  in  Venuanta  phraseology  be 
aptly  described  as  tlie  essence  of  thought  and  being.  The  Vedanta  is 
a system  of  absolute  idealism  in  which  subject  and  object  are  rolled 
into  one  unique  consciousness,  the  realization  whereof  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  existence,  the  liighest  bliss — Moksa.  This  state  of  Moksa  is 
not  anything  to  be  accomplisheil  or  brought  about — it  is  in  fact  the 
very  being  of  all  existence;  but  experience  stands  in  the  way  of  com- 
plete realization  by  creating  imaginary  distinctions  of  subject  and 
object.  This  system,  besides  being  the  orthodox  Darsana,  is  philo- 
sophically an  imj)rovcment  upon  all  j)revious  speculations. 

The  Nya\-a  is  superseded  by  tlie  Sankya,  whose  distinction  of 
matter  and  intelligence  i.s  done  away  with  in  this  philosophy  of  abso- 
lute idealism,  which  has  endowetl  the  jihrase  “life  according  to  nature” 
with  an  entirely  new  and  more  rational  meaning.  For,  in  its  ethics, 
this  system  teaches  not  only  the  brotherhood,  but  the  Atma-hood  Ab- 
heda,  oneness,  of  not  only  man  but  of  all  beings,  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. The  light  of  the  other  Darsanas  pales  before  the  blaze  of  unity 
and  love  lighted  at  the  altar  of  the  Veda  by  this  sublime  philosophy, 
the  shelter  of  minds  like  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Bruno,  Spinoza,  Magel, 
Schopenhauer  in  the  west,  and  Krisna,  VVasa,  .Sankara  and  others  in 
the  east. 

We  cannot  but  sum  up  at  this  point.  Plinduism  adds  one  more 
attribute  to  its  connotation  in  this  period,  viz.,  that  of  being  a believer 
in  the  truths  of  one  or  other  of  these  Darsanas,  or  of  one  or  other  of 
the  three  anti-l^rahmanical  schisms.  And  with  this  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  great  Darsana  sages  and  come  to  the  period  of  the 
Puranas. 

4-  The  subtleties  of  the  Darsanas  were  certainly  too  hard  for 
ordinary  minds,  and  some  popular  exposition  of  the  basic  ideas  of 
philosophy  and  religion  was  indeed  very  urgently  required.  And  this 
necessity  began  to  be  felt  the  more  keenly  as  Sanskrit  began  to  die 
out  as  a speaking  language  and  the  people  to  decline  in  intelligence, 
in  consequence  of  frequent  inroads  from  abroad.  No  idea  more  happy 
could  have  been  conceived  at  this  stage  than  that  of  devising  certain 
talcs  and  fables  calculated  at  once  to  catch  the  imagination  and  enlist 
the  faith  of  ev^en  the  most  ignorant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  to 
the  initiated  a clear  outline  of  the  secret  doctrine  of  old.  It  is  exactly 
because  Orientalists  don’t  understand  this  double  aspect  of  Pauranika 
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myths  that  they  amuse  themselves  with  philoi^ical  quibbles  and  talk 
of  the  religion  of  the  Turanas  as  something  entirely  puerile  and  not 
deserving  the  name  of  religion.  We  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Ihiranas  are  closely  connected  with  the  \'edas,  the  Sutras  and 
the  Darsanas,  and  all  they  claim  to  accomplish  is  a popular  eximsition 
of  the  basic  ideas  of  philosojihy,  religion  and  morality  set  torth  in 
them. 

In  other  words,  the  1‘uranas  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  broad, 
clear  commentaries  tm  the  ancient  teaching  »>1  the  Vedas,  hor  e.xam- 
ple,  it  is  not  because  V'yasa,  the  author  of  the  I’uranas,  forgot  that 
V'ishnu  was  the  name  of  the  sun  in  the  V'eiia  that  he  talked  of  a .sepa- 
rate god  of  that  name  in  the  Turanas,  endowing  him  with  all  mortal 
attributes.  This  is  how  the  orientalist  method  of  interpretation  would 
dispose  of  the  question.  The  Hindus  have  better  confidence  in  the 
insight  of  Vyasa,  and  could  at  once  see  that  inasmuch  as  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  part  the  sun  i>lays  in  the  evolution,  maintenance  and 
dissolution  of  the  world,  he  rej^resented  him  symbol ic.ally  as  (lotl 
Vashnu,  the  all-pervading,  with  Laksmi,  a personitication  of  the  life 
and  prosperity  which  emanate  from  the  sun  for  his  consort,  with  the 
anauta— popularly  the  snake  of  that  name,  but  es»)terically  the  endless 
circle  of  eternity — for  his  couch,  and  with  the  eagle  representing  the 
many  antaric  cycle  for  his  vehicle.  I'here  is  in  this  one  symlxd  suffi- 
cient material  for  the  ignorant  to  buiUl  their  faith  up«»n  and  nourish 
the  religious  sentiment,  and  for  the  initiate  to  see  in  it  the  true  secret 
of  Vedic  religion.  And  this  nature  of  the  Puranas  is  an  indirect  proof 
that  the  Vedas  are  not  mere  pt>etical  effusions  o{  primitive  m.in  nor  a 
conglomeration  of  solar  myths  disguiseil  in  different  .shapes. 

rhe  cycles  just  referred  to  put  me  in  mind  of  another  aspect  of 
Puranika  mythology.  The  theory  of  cycles  know  n as  Kalpas,  .Man- 
vantaras  ancl  Vugas  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Puranas  and  aj)j)ears  to 
make  e.xorbitant  demands  upon  our  credulity.  The  Kalj)a  ni  the 
Puranas  is  a cycle  of  4,320,CXX).CXX)  years  ami  the  world  continues  in 
activity  for  one  Kalpa,  after  w hich  it  goes  intf>  dissolution  atul  remains 
in  that  condition  for  another  Kalpa,  to  be  followed  by  a fresh  period 
of  activity.  I'.ach  Kalpa  has  fourteen  well-marked  subcycle.s  called 
Manvantaras,  each  of  which  is  again  made  up  of  lour  pi  rii^ds  called 
Vugas.  The  name  Manvantara  means  time  between  the  Manus,  and 
Manu  means  “with  one  mind,”  that  is  t<»  say.  humanity,  the  wholesug- 
gesting  that  a Manvantara  is  the  peri«»d  between  one  humanity  and 
another  on  this  globe.  Whence  it  will  also  be  clear  why  the  present 
Manvantara  is  called  Vaivasvata,  “belonging  to  the  sun,”  for,  as  is  well 
established,  on  that  luminary  depends  the  life  .ind  being  of  man  on 
this  earth. 

This  theory  of  cycles  and  subcycles  is  amply  corroborated  by 
modern  geological  and  astronomical  researches,  and  consitlerablc  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  evolution  of  man  if  with  reason  as  our  guide  w e 
study  the  aspect  of  the  Puranas.  The  theory  of  Simian  descent  is  con- 
fronted in  the  Puranas  with  a theory  more  in  accord  with  reason  and 
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experience.  But  I have  no  time  to  into  the  details  of  each  and 
every  J'uranika  myth.  I can  only  assure  you,  j^entlemcn,  that  all  that  is 
taii^dit  in  tlie  I’uranas  is  capable  of  bein^^  exjilained  consistently  in 
accord  with  the  main  body  of  ancient  theosophy  expounded  in  the 
Vedas,  the  .Sutras  and  the  Darsanas.  We  must  only  free  ourselves 
from  what  Herbert  .Spencer  calls  the  religious  bias  and  learn  to  look 
facts  honestlv'  in  the  face. 

I must  say  a word  liere  about  idol  worship,  for  it  is  exactly  in  or 
after  the  I’auranika  periijd  tliat  idols  came  to  be  used  in  India.  It  may 
be  said  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction  that  no  Indian  idolater  Worship, 
as  such  believes  the  jiiece  of  stone,  metal  or  wood  before  his  eyes  to 
be  his  God  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  1 Ic  takes  it  only  as  a .symbol  of 
the  all-pervatlin}4^  aiul  uses  it  as  a convenient  object  for  purposes  of 
concentration,  which,  bein<^  accomplished,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
throw  it  away.  The  religion  of  the  Tantras,  wliich  |)lays  an  important 
part  in  this  period,  has  considerable  inlluence  on  this  (juestion,  and 
the  symbology  they  tauj.(ht  as  to  pical  of  several  important  processes 
of  evolution  has  been  maile  the  basic  idea  in  the  formation  of  iddls. 

Idols,  too,  have,  therefore,  a double  purpose — that  of  perpetuating  a 
teaching  as  old  as  the  worhl  aiul  that  of  servinj^  as  convenient  aids  to 
concentration. 

These  interpretations  of  Buranika  myths  find  ample  corroboration 
in  the  myths  that  are  met  with  in  all  ancient  religions  of  the  world; 
and  these  explanations  of  idol  worshij)  have  an  exact  parallel  applica- 
tion to  the  worship  of  the  Tan  in  lC^>’l)t,  of  the  cross  m Christendom, 
of  fire  in  Zoroastrianism,  and  of  the  Kaba  in  Mohammedanism, 

With  these  necessarily  brief  explanations  we  may  try  to  see  what 
influence  the  I’uranas  have  liad  on  Hinduism  in  general.  It  is  true  the 
Turanas  have  added  no  new  connotation  to  the  name,  but  the  one  very 
important  le.sson  the)’  liave  tauj.;ht  the  Hindu  is  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal toleration.  The  I’uranas  have  distinctly  taught  the  unit)'  of  the 
All,  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  every  creed  and  worshij)  is 
but  one  of  the  many  ways  to  the  realization  of  the  All.  A Hindu 
would  not  condemn  any  man  for  Ids  reli^n'on,  for  he  has  well  laid  to 
heart  the  celebrated  cou|)iet  of  the  Bhap;avate:  “Worship,  in  whatever 
form,  rendered  to  wliatever  (/od,  readies  the  .Sujjreme,  as  rivers,  rising 
from  whatever  source,  all  Ilow  into  the  ocean.” 

5.  And  thus,  gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  fifth  period,  the  Sam-  ^ 

pradayas.  The  word  sam})rada)'a  means  tradition,  the  teaching  handed  aya/per^'i™ 
down  from  teacher  to  jiupil,  Tlie  whole  Hindu  religion  considered 
from  the  beginning  to  the  jiresent  time  is  one  \ast  field  of  thought, 
capable  of  nourishing  every  intellectual  jilant  of  whatever  degree  of 
vigor  and  luxuriance.  The  one  old  teaching  was  the  idea  of  the  All, 
usually  known  as  the  y\dvaita  or  the  \'edanta.  In  the  ethical  aspect 
of  this  philosojihy  stress  has  been  laid  on  knowledge  (gnosis)  and  free 
action.  Under  the  debasing  influence  of  a foreign  yoke  these  sober 
paths  of  knowletlge  and  action  had  to  make  room  for  de\’otion  and 
grace.  On  devotion  and  grace  rest  their  princij)al  ethical  tenets. 
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Three  important  schools  of  philosophy  arose  in  the  period  after  the 
Ihiranas.  licsides  the  ancient  Advaita  we  have  the  Dvaita.  the  Visud- 
dhadvaita  and  the  \h'sishthadvaita  schools  of  philosophy  in  this 
period.  The  first  is  purely  dualistic  postulation,  the  separate  yet  co- 
ordinate e.xistence  of  mind  and  matter.  The_scct)nd  and  third  prolcss 
to  be  Unitarian,  but  in  a considerably  motiifietl  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Visuddhadvaita  teaches  the  unity  of  the  cosmos, but  it  in.sists 
on  the  All  having  certain  attributes  which  endow  it  with  the  <lesirc  to 
manifest  itself  as  the  cosmos.  The  third  system  is  purely  dualistic, 
though  it  goes  by  the  name  of  modified  Unitarianisni.  It  maintains 
the  unity  of  chit  (soul),  achet  (matter)  and  Isvara  {(lod),  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  the  third  number  of  this  trinity  governing  all  and  pervad- 
ing the  whole,  though  not  apart  from  the  cosmos,  'riius  widely  differ- 
ing in  their  philosophy  from  the  Advaita,  these  three  Sarnpradayas 
teach  a system  of  ethics  entirely  opposed  to  the  one  taught  in  that 
ancient  school  calletl  Dharma  in  the  Advaita.  They  displaced  Jnana 
by  Bhakti,  and  Karma  by  I'rasatla:  that  is  t«»  say.  in  other  v\(»rds,  they 
placed  the  highest  happiness  in  obtaining  the  grace  of  (lod  by  entire 
devotion,  physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual.  The  teachers  of  e.ich 
of  these  Sarnpradayas  arc  known  as  Acharyas,  like  .Sankara,  the  fir'll 
great  Acharya  of  the  ancient  Advaita.  'I'he  Acharyas  i}{  the  new 
Sarnpradayas  belong  all  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Every  Acharya  develops  his  school  of  thought  from  the  Upani- 
shads,  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  and  from  that  sub-sublime  poem,  “The 
Hhagvadgita,”  the  crest  jewel  of  the  .\Iah.i  Bharat  a.  I he  new  Acliar- 
yas,  following  the  example  of  .Sankara,  have  commented  upon  these 
works.  And  have  thus  applied  each  his  own  system  to  the  N’eda. 

In  the  Sarnpradayas  we  see  the  last  of  the  pure  Hinduism,  for  the 
sacred  Devanagari  ceases  henceforth  to  be  the  medium  even  of  relig- 
ious thought.  The  four  principal  .Sarnpradayas  liavc  found  numerous 
imitators,  and  we  have  the  Saktas,  the  Saivas,  the  I’asupat.is  and  many 
others,  all  deriving  their  teaching  from  the  Vedas,  the  Itarsanas.  the 
Puranas  and  the  Tantras  But  beyonti  this  we  fiml  quite  a lot  of 
teachers:  Ramananda,  Kabira,  Dadu,  Nanaka,  Chaitanya,  .Sahajananda 
and  many  others  holding  influence  over  small  tracts  over  ail  India. 

None  of  these  have  a claim  to  the  title  of  Acharya  or  the  founders 
of  a new  school  of  thought,  for  all  that  these  noble  souls  did  was  to 
explain  one  or  another  of  the  .Samj>railayas  in  the  current  vern.u'ularof 
the  people.  The  teachings  of  these  men  are  called  Panth.is  mere 
ways  to  religion  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  teachings  of  the  Sainp- 
radayas. 

The  bearing  of  these  Sarnpradayas  and  Panthas,  the  fifth  ctlition. 
as  it  were,  of  the  ancient  faith  on  Hinduism  in  gcner.il,  is  not  worthy 
of  note  except  in  the  particular  that  henceforth  every  Himlu  must 
belong  to  one  of  the  .Sarnpradayas  or  Panthas. 

6.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  India  of  today  and  Hin- 
duism as  it  stands  at  present.  It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  under- 
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stand  the  principal  forces  at  work  in  brinfjing  about  the  change  we  are 
going  to  describe.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  stop  at  the  religion  of  the  Sanij)radayas  and 
Panthas.  The  advent  of  the  Knglish  followed  by  the  educational  policy 
they  have  maintained  for  half  a century  has,  however,  worked  several 
important  changes  in  the  midst  of  the  {)Cople,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  are  those  which  affect  religion,  before  the  establishment  of 
British  rule  and  the  peace  and  security  that  followed  in  its  train, 
people  had  forgotten  the  ancient  religion,  and  Hinduism  had  dwindled 
doun  into  a mass  of  irrational  superstition  reared  on  ill  understood 
Fauranika  myths.  The  spread  of  education  set  people  to  thinking, 
and  a spirit  of  “reformation”  swayed  the  minds  of  all  active-minded 
men. 

The  chance  work  was,  however,  no  reformation  at  all.  Under  the 
auspices  of  materialistic  science,  and  education  guided  by  materialistic 
principles,  the  mass  of  superstition  then  known  as  Hinduism  was 
scattered  to  the  winds,  and  atheism  and  skejiticisni  ruled  supreme. 
Hut  this  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  endure  in  religious  India. 
The  revival  of  .Sanskrit  learning  brought  to  light  the  immortal  treasures 
of  things  buried  in  the  \'edas,  U|>anishads,  Sutras,  Darsanas  and 
I’uranas,  and  the  true  work  of  reformation  commenced  with  the  revival 
of  Sanskrit.  Several  j)ledged  their  allegiance  to  their  time-honored 
philosophy. 

Hut  there  remained  many  bright  intellects  given  over  to  material- 
istic thought  and  civilization.  These  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
religion  of  those  whose  civilization  they  admired  must  be  the  only  true 
religion.  Thus  they  began  to  read  their  own  notions  in  texts  of  the 
Upanishads  and  the  Vedas.  They  set  up  an  c.\'tra-C(;smic,  yet  all- 
pervading  and  formless  creature,  whose  grace  every  soul  desirous  of 
liberation  must  attract  by  complete  devotion.  This  sounds  like  the 
teaching  of  the  Visishthadvaita  Sampraday'a,  but  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  an  extra-cosmic  personal  creation  without  form  is  an 
un-Ilindu  idea.  And  .s(j  also  is  the  belief  of  these  innovators  in 
regard  to  their  negation  of  the  princijile  of  reincarnation.  The  body 
of  this  teaching  goes  by'  the  name  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj,  which  has 
drawn  itself  still  further  away  from  Hinduism  by  renouncing  the 
institutions  of  V’arnas  and  the  cstablishctl  law  of  marriage,  etc. 

1 he  .society’ which  ne.xt  calls  our  attention  is  the  Ary’a-Samaja  of 
Swami  Hayananda.  This  society'  subscribes  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Nyaya-Darsana  and  profes.ses  to  revive  the  religion  of  the  Sutras  in 
all  social  rites  and  observances.  This.Somaj  claims  to  have  found  out 
the  true  religion  of  the  Aryas,  and  it  is  of  course  within  the  pale  of 
Hinduism,  though  the  merit  of  their  claim  y’ct  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  third  influence  at  work  is  that  of  the  Theosophical^ society. 
It  is  ple<lged  to  a religion  contained  in  the  Upanishads  of  india,  in 
the  book  of  the  Dead  of  I’lgypt,  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Lao 
Tse  in  China,  and  of  Buddha  and  Zoroaster  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  in 
the  Kabala  of  the  Jews  and  in  the  Sufism  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
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it  appears  to  be  full  of  principlc.s  contained  in  the  Advaita  and  Yoga 
philosophies.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  this  society  has  created 
much  interest  in  religious  studies  all  over  liulia  and  has  set  earnest 
students  to  studying  their  ancient  books  with  better  lights  and  fresher 
spirits  than  before.  Time  alone  can  test  the  outcome  of  this  or  any 
other  movement.  The  term  Hinduism,  then,  has  nothing  to  add  to  its 
meaning  from  this  period  of  the  .^amajas.  The  Hrahmo-Somaj  widely 
differs  from  Hinduism  and  the  Aryasamaja,  or  Theosophical  society 
does  not  profess  anything  new. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Hiiuiuism  may  in  general  be  understood  to 
connote  the  follow  ing  principal  attributes;  ( i ) Belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a spiritual  principle  in  nature  and  in  the  principle  of  reincar- 
nation. (2)  Observance  of  a complete  tolerance  and  of  the  .Sams- 
karas,  being  in  one  of  the  \'arnas  and  Asramas.  and  being  bouixi  by 
the  Hindu  law.  This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  but  in  its 
particular  bearing  it  implies:  ( 3)  Belonging  to  one  of  the  I i.irsanas, 
Sampradayas  or  1‘anthas,  or  to  one  of  the  anti-Brahmanical  .schisms. 

Having  ascertained  the  general  and  particular  scoj»e  and  meaning 
of  Hinduism,  1 would  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  this  august  parliament, 
whether  there  is  not  in  Hinduism  material  sufticient  tt)  allow  tjf  it 
being  brought  in  contact  u ith  the  other  great  religions  of  tlm  world  by 
subsuming  them  all  under  one  common  genus? 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  possible  to  enunciate  a few  principles  of 
universal  religion  which  every  man  who  prtifesscs  t«»  be  religious  murt 
accept,  apart  from  his  being  a Hindu  or  a Buddhist,  a Mohammedan 
or  a Parsee,  a Christian  or  a Jew? 

If  religion  is  not  wholly  that  something  which  satisfies  the  crav- 
ings of  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  but  is  that  rational  demon  tration 
of  the  cosmos,  which  shows  at  once  the  w'hy'  and  wherefore  of  exir-l- 
ence,  provides  the  eternal  and  all-embracing  found. ition  «»f  natural 
ethics  and  by  showing  to  humanity  the  highest  ideal  c*f  happinos 
realizable,  excites  and  shows  the  means  of  satisfying  the  emotional 
part  of  man;  if,  I say,  religion  is  all  this,  all  ijuestions  of  iiarticular 
religious  professions  and  their  comparative  value  must  resolve  them- 
selves into  simple  problems  workable  with  the  help  of  unprejudiced 
reason  and  intelligence.  In  other  words,  religion,  instea<l  of  being  a 
mere  matter  of  faith,  might  well  become  the  .solid  province  of  reason, 
and  a science  of  religion  may  not  be  so  much  .1  dream  as  i*,  imagined 
by  persons  pledged  to  certain  conclusions.  HoUling,  therefore,  these 
views  on  the  nature  of  religion,  and  having  at  heart  the  great  benefit 
of  a common  basis  of  religion  for  all  men,  I wouUl  submit  the  lollow- 
ing  simple  principles  for  your  consideration: 

hirst.  Belief  in  the  e.xistence  of  an  ultr.imaterial  principle  in 
nature  and  in  the  unity  of  the  All. 

Second.  Belief  in  reincarnation  and  salvation  by  action. 

These  two  principles  of  a possible  universal  religion  might  stand 
or  fall  on  their  merits  apart  Irom  the  consideration  of  any  philosophy 
or  revelation  that  upholds  them.  I have  every  confidence  no  philos- 
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ophy  would  reject  them,  no  science  would  gainsay  them,  no  system  of 
ethics  would  deny  them,  no  religion  which  professes  to  be  philosophic, 
scientific  and  ethical  ought  to  shrink  back  from  them.  In  them  I see 
the  salvation  of  man  and  the  possibility  of  that  universal  love,  which 
the  world  is  so  much  in  need  of  at  the  present  moment. 
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Jhe  Contact  of  Qhristian  and  Hindu 
"fhoLight;  Points  of  Likeness  and 

of  Contrast. 

Paper  by  REV.  R.  A.  HUME,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FN  Cliri.stian  and  Hindu  thought  first 
came  into  contact  in  India  neither  un- 
derstood the  other.  This  was  for  two 
reasons,  one  outward,  the  other  in- 
ward. The  outward  reason  was  this. 

The  Christian  .saw  Hinduism  at  its 
worst.  I’olytlieism,  idolatry,  a mythol- 
ogy explained  by  the  Hindus  them- 
selves as  teaching  puerilities  and  sen- 
sualities in  its  many  deities,  caste  ram- 
pant, ignorance  widespread  and  pro- 
found; the.se  are  what  the  Christian 
first  .saw  and  suppo.sed  to  be  all  of 
Hinduism.  Naturally  he  saw  little 
except  evil  in  it. 

The  outward  reason  why  the  Hin- 
ihi,  at  first  contact  with  Christianity, 
failed  to  understand  it  wasthis:  Speak- 
ing  generally,  every  child  of  Hindu 
parents  is  of  course  a Hindu  in  religion,  whatever  his  inmost 
thoughts  or  conduct.  The  Hindu  had  never  conceived  of  such  Thin^jsSepm- 
an  anomaly  as  an  un-Hindu  child  of  Hindu  parents.  Much  less  in^Jj-LnloTeiy. 
had  they  conceived  of  an  unchristian  man  from  a country  where 
Christianity  was  the  religion.  Seeing  the  early  comers  from  the 
VVest  killing  the  cow,  eating  beef,  drinking  wine,  sometimes  impure, 
sometimes  bullying  the  wild  Indian,  the  Hindu  easily  supposed  that 
these  men,  from  a country'  where  Christianity  was  the  religion,  were 
Christians.  In  consecjiicnce  they  despised  what  they  supposed  was 
the  Christian  religion.  They  did  not  know  that  in  truth  it  was  the  lack 
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of  Christianity  which  they  were  despising.  Kven  in  truly  Christian 
men  they  saw  things  which  seemed  to  them  unlovely. 

Moreover,  Christianity  was  to  the  Hindu  the  religion  of  the 
conquerors  of  his  country.  For  this  outward  reason  at  the  first  con- 
tact of  Christianity  and  Hindu  thought  neither  understood  the  other. 

But  there  was  an  additional,  an  inward  reason,  why  neither  under- 
stood the  other.  It  was  the  very  diverse  natures  of  the  Hindu  and 
the  western  mind.  The  Hindu  mind  is  suj^remcly  introspective.  It  is 
an  ever  active  mind  which  has  thought  about  most  things  in  “the 
three  worlds,”  heaven,  earth  and  the  nether  world.  But  it  has  seen 
them  through  the  eye  turned  inwardly.  The  faculties  of  imagination 
and  of  abstract  thought,  the  faculties  whicli  depend  least  on  e.vternal 
tests  of  validity,  are  the  strongest  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  Hindu. 

The  Hindu  mind  has  well  been  likened  to  the  game  of  chess. 

Hinda  where  there  is  the  combination  of  an  active  mind  and  a passive  body. 
A man  may  be  strong  at  chess  while  not  strong  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  The  Hindu  mind  cares  little  for  facts,  e.xcept  inward 
ideal  ones.  When  other  facts  conflict  with  such  conceptions  the 
Hindu  disposes  of  them  by  calling  them  illusions. 

A second  characteristic  of  the  Hindu  mind  is  its  intense  longing 
for  comprehensiveness.  “ I^kam  eva  adxitiya,”  i f.,  “There  is  Imt  one 
and  no  second,”  is  the  most  cardinal  doctrine  of  phih)Sophical  Hindu- 
ism. So  controlling  is  the  Hindu’s  longing  for  unity  tliat  he  [ilaces 
contradictory  things  side  by  side  and  serenely  calls  them  alike  or  the 
same.  To  it,  spirit  and  matter  arc  e.ssentially  the  same.  In  short, 
it  satisfies  its  craving  for  unity  by  syncretism,  i.  c.,  by  attenqits  to 
unify  irreconcilable  matters. 

In  marked  contrast  the  western  mind  is  practical  and  logical. 
First  and  foremost  it  cares  for  external  and  historical  facts.  It  needs 
to  cultivate  the  imagination.  It  naturally  dwells  on  individuality  and 
differences  which  it  knows.  It  has  to  work  for  comprehension  and 
unity.  Above  all,  it  recognizes  that  it  should  act  as  it  thinks  and 
believes.  This  extreme  unlikeness  between  the  I lindu  and  the  western 
mind  was  the  inward  reason  why,  at  the  first  contact  of  Christian  and 
Hindu  thought,  neither  understood  the  other. 

But  in  the  providence  of  (iod,  the  I'ather  of  both  Christian  and 
Hindu,  these  two  diverse  minds  came  into  contact.  Let  us  briefly 
trace  the  result. 

Apart  from  the  disgust  at  the  unchristian  cotuluct  tjf  some  men 
from  Christendom,  when  the  Hindu  thinker  first  looked  at  Christian 
thought  he  viewed  with  lofty  contempt  its  pretensions  and  jiroposals. 

Similarly,  in  its  first  contact  with  Hinduism  the  western  mind  saw 
only  that  which  awakened  contempt  and  pity.  The  Christian  naturally 
supposed  the  popular  Hinduism  which  lie  saw  to  be  the  whole  of 
Hinduism,  a system  of  many  gods,  of  idols,  of  puerile  and  sometimes 
immoral  mythologies,  of  mechanical  and  endless  rites,  of  thorough- 
going caste,  and  often  cruel  caste.  The  Christian  reported  w hat  he  .saw 
and  many  Christians  felt  pity.  In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
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western  mfnJ  to  act  as  it  thinks,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  Christian 
motive,  Christians  began  efforts  to  give  Christian  thought  and  life  to 
India. 

Longer  and  fuller  contact  between  Christian  and  Hindu  thought 
has  caused  a modification  of  first  impre.ssions. 

both  Chri.stian  and  1 lindu  thought  recognize  an  infinite  being  with 
whom  is  bound  up  man’s  rational  and  spiritual  life,  both  magnify  the 
indwelling  of  this  infinite  being  in  every  part  of  the  universe,  both 
teach  that  this  great  being  is  ever  revealing  itself ; that  the  universe  is 
a unit,  and  that  all  things  come  under  the  universal  laws  of  the  infinite. 

To  Christianity  God  is  the  Heavenly  Father,  always  and  infinitely 
good  ; God  is  lov'e. 

To  philosophical  Hinduism,  man  is  an  emanation  from  the  infinite, 
which,  in  the  pre.sent  stage  of  e.vistence,  is  the  e.xact  result  of  this 
emanation  in  previous  stages  of  e.xistence.  His  moral  sense  is  an 
illusion,  for  he  cannot  sin. 

To  popular  Hinduism,  man  is  partially  what  he  is  to  philosophical 
Hinduism,  determined  by  fate  ; partially  he  is  thought  of  as  a created 
being  more  or  le.ss  sinful,  dependent  on  (lod  for  favor  or  disfavor. 

To  Christianity,  man  is  the  child  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  sinful 
and  often  erring,  yet  longed  for  and  sought  after  by  the  Father. 

To  Christianity,  caste,  which  teaches  that  a pure  and  learned  man 
of  humble  origin  is  lower  than  an  ignorant, proud  man  of  higher  origin, 
and  that  the  shadow  of  the  former  could  defile  the  latter,  and  that  eat- 
ing the  same  food  together  is  a sin,  is  a disobedience  to  God. 

To  popular  Hin<luism,  caste  is  ordained  of  God,  and  is  the  chief 
thing  in  religion.  Says  Sir  Monier  Williams:  “The  distinction  of 
caste  and  the  inherent  superiority  of  one  cla.ss  over  the  three  others 
were  thought  to  be  as  much  a law  of  nature  and  a matter  of  divine 
appointmetit  as  the  creation  of  separate  classes  of  animals  with  insur- 
mountable differences  of  physical  constitution,  such  as  elephants,  lions, 
horses  and  dogs.” 

bre-eminently  docs  the  contrast  between  Christian  and  Hindu 
thought  appear  in  (lod’s  relation  to  sin  and  the  sinner. 

According  to  philosophical  Hinduism  there  is  no  sin  or  sinner,  or 
Saviour.  According  to  popular  Hinduism  sin  is  mainly  a matter  of 
fate.  According  to  Christianity  sin  i<  the  only  evil  in  the  universe, 
but  it  is  so  evil  that  God  grieves  over  it,  suffers  to  put  it  away,  and  wdf 
suffer  till  it  is  put  away.  The  revelation  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ 
was  pre-eminently  of  this  character  and  to  this  end.  To  philosophical 
Hinduism  ( mukti ),  salvation  is  passing  from  the  ignorance  and  illusion 
of  conscious  existence  through  unconsciousness  into  the  infinite.  To 
popular  Hinduism,  salv’ation  is  getting  out  of  trouble  into  some  safe 
place  through  merit  somehow  acquired.  To  Christianity,  salvation  is 
present  deliverance  from  sin  and  moral  union  with  God.  begun  here 
and  to  go  on  forever 
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R1LK  rclifjions  now  stand  in  the  world  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  time  prehistoric  — 
Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism  and  Indaism.  These 
all  have  received  tremcntlous  shocks  and  all 
of  them  prove  by  their  revival  their  internal 
strength,  but  Indaism  failed  to  absorb  Chris- 
tianity and  was  ilriven  out  of  its  jdacc  of  birth 
by  its  all-coiuuiering  daughter.  .Sect  after  sect 
has  arisen  in  India  and  seemed  to  rdiakc  the 
religion  (»f  the  W'das  to  its  very  foundations; 
but,  like  the  waters  of  the  seashore  in  a tre- 
mendous earthquake,  it  has  receiletl  only  for  a 
while,  only  to  return  in  an  all-absiirbing  t1(u»d, 
and  when  the  tumult  of  the  rush  was  over  thc^e 
sects  had  been  all  sucked  in,  absorbed  and 
assimilated  in  the  immense  body  ol  another 
faith. 

I'rom  the  high  s[)iritual  flights  of  [ihilosophy,  of  which  the  latest 
discoveries  of  science  seem  like  echoes,  from  the  atheism  of  the  jains 
to  the  low  ideas  of  idolatry  and  the  multifarious  mythologies,  each 
and  all  have  a place  in  the  Hindu’s  religion. 

Where  then,  the  question  arises,  w here  then  the  common  center  to 
which  all  these  widely  diverging  radii  converge?  Where  is  the  common 
basis  upon  which  all  these  seemingly  hf>pcless  contradictions  rest’ 
And  this  is  the  question  which  1 shall  attempt  to  answer. 

The  Hindus  hav'c  received  their  religion  through  the  revelation  of 
the  Vedas.  They  hold  that  the  Vedas  are  without  beginning  and  with- 
out end.  It  may  .souml  ludicrous  to  this  audience  - how  a lMK)k  can 
be  without  beginning  or  entl.  Hut  by  the  \'edas  no  books  are  meant. 
They  mean  the  accumulated  treasury  of  spiritual  laws  discovered  by 
different  persons  in  different  times.  Just  as  the  law  <»f  gravitatmn  ex- 
isted before  its  discovery  and  wouUl  exist  if  all  humanity  forgot  U.  so 
with  the  laws  that  govern  the  spiritual  world;  the  m«ral,  ethical  and 
spiritual  relations  between  .soul  and  .soul  and  between  individual  spirits 
and  the  father  of  all  spirits  were  there  before  their  discovery  and 
would  remain  even  if  we  forgot  them. 
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The  discoverers  of  these  laws  are  called  Rishis  and  we  honor 
them  as  perfected  beings,  and  I am  ^dad  to  tell  this  audience  that  some 
of  the  very  best  of  them  were  women. 

Here  it  may  be  said,  that  the  laws  as  laws  may  be  without  end, 
but  they  must  have  liad  a beginninj^.  The  V^edas  teach  us  that  crea- 
tion is  without  be},nnnin^  or  end.  Science  has  proved  to  us  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  cosmic  energy  is  the  same  throughout  all  time.  Then, 
if  there  was  a time  when  nothing  existed,  where  was  all  this  manifested 
energy?  .Some  say  it  was  in  a potential  form  in  God.  But  then  God 
is  sometimes  potential  and  sometimes  kinetic,  which  would  make  him 
mutable,  and  everything  mutable  is  a compound,  and  everything  com- 
pound must  undergo  that  change  wliich  is  called  destruction.  There- 
fore God  would  die.  Fherefore  there  never  was  a time  when  there  was 


no  creation. 

Ib're  I stand,  and  if  I shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  conceive  my 
existence,  " I,”  “ 1,"  “ 1,”  what  is  the  idea  before  me?  The  idea  of  a 
body.  Am  I,  tiien,  mjthing  but  a combination  of  matter  and  material 
substances?  Ihe  \'edas  declare,"  No."  I am  a spirit  living  in  a body. 
1 am  not  the  body.  'I’he  body  will  tlic,  but  I will  not  die.  Here  am  I 
in  this  bod)’,  ami  when  it  will  fail,  still  I will  go  on  living.  Also  1 had 
a past.  The  soul  was  not  created  from  nothing,  for  creation  means  a 
coml)ination,  and  that  means  a certain  future  dissolution.  If,  then, 
the  soul  was  created,  it  must  die.  Therefore,  it  was  not  created.  Some 
are  born  h.ippy,  enjoying  jrerfect  health,  beautiful  body,  mental  vigor, 
and  with  all  wants  supplied.  Others  are  born  miserable.  Some  are 
without  hands  or  feet,  some  idiots,  and  only  drag  out  a miserable 
existence.  W hy,  if  they  are  all  created,  why  does  a just  and  merciful 
God  create  one  happy  and  the  other  unhappy?  Why  is  He  so  partial? 
Nor  would  it  mend  matters  in  the  least  to  hokl  that  those  who  are  mis- 
erable in  this  life  will  be  perfect  iti  a future  life.  Why  should  a man 
be  miserable  here  in  the  reign  of  a just  and  merciful  God? 

In  the  second  place,  it  does  not  give  us  any  cause,  but  simply  a 
cruel  act  of  an  all-powerfid  being,  and  therefore  it  is  unscientific. 
Th  ere  must  have, been  causes,  then,  to  make  a man  miserable  or  happy 
before  his  birth,  and  those  were  his  past  actions.  Why  may  not  all 
the  tendencies  of  the  miiul  and  body  be  answered  for  by  inherited 
aptitude  from  jrarents?  Here  arc  the  two  jrarallel  lines  of  existence — 
one  that  of  the  mind,  the  other  that  of  matter. 

If  matter  and  its  transformation  answer  for  all  that  we  have,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  suj)posing  the  existence  of  a soul.  But  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  thought  has  been  evolved  out  of  matter.  We  cannot  deny 
that  bodies  inherit  certain  tendencies,  but  those  tendencies  only  mean 
the  physical  configuration  through  which  a peculiar  mind  alone  can 
act  in  a peculiar  way.  Those  peculiar  tendencies  in  that  soul  have 
been  causetl  b)’  past  actions.  A soul  with  a certain  tendency  will  take 
birth  in  a body  which  is  the  fittest  instrument  of  the  display  of  that 
tendency,  by  the  laws  of  affinity.  And  this  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
science,  for  science  wants  to  explain  ev'erything  by  habit,  and  habit  is 
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got  through  repetitions.  So  these  repetitions  arc  also  necessary  to 
e.vplain  the  natural  habits  of  a new-born  soul.  1 hey  were  not  got  in 
this  present  life;  therefore,  they  must  ha\  e come  down  from  past  lives. 

But  there  is  another  suggestion,  taking  all  these  for  granted! 
How  is  it  that  I do  not  remember  anything  of  iny  past  life?  This  can 
be  easily  explained.  I am  now  speaking  Knglish.  It  is  not  my  mother 
tongue;  in  fact,  not  a word  of  my  mother  tongue  is  present  in  my  con- 
sciousness; but,  let  me  try  to  bring  such  words  up.  they  rush  into  my 
consciousness.  That  shows  that  consciousness  is  the  name»»nly  of  the 
surface  of  the  mental  ocean,  and  within  its  depths  are  stored  up  all  oin 
experiences.  Try  and  struggle  ami  they  will  come  up  and  you  will  be 
conscious. 

This  is  the  direct  and  demonstrative  evichmcc.  V’cnficaiion  is  the 
perfect  proof  of  a the(^r\’,  and  here  is  the  ch.illenge  thrown  to  the 
w’orld  by  Rishis.  We  have  iliscovered  precept-,  by  which  the  very 
depths  of  the  ocean  of  memory  can  be  -stirred  up:  follow  them  and 
you  w'ill  get  a com[)lete  reminiscenc»'  of  your  pa--t  Idc. 

So  then  the  Hindu  believes  that  he  is  .i -.pint.  Him  the  suord 
cannot  pierce,  him  the  fire  cannot  burn,  him  the  water  c innot  melt, 
him  the  air  cannot  dry.  He  belicwes  e\er\-  soul  is  .i  eir.  le  whose  cir 
cumference  is  nowhere,  l)Ut  whose  renter  is  loc.ited  m a body,  and 
death  means  the  change  of  this  center  trom  body  to  bnd\-  \or  i-.thc 
soul  bound  by  the  condition  of  matter.  In  its  \ cry  i s -eiu  e it  is  free, 
unbound,  holy  aiul  pure  and  perfect.  But  soim  how  nr  other  it  has 
got  itself  bound  down  by  matter,  ami  think>  ot  it>-elt  a-,  m.itter. 

WMiy  should  the  free,  perfect  ami  pure  being  be  umicr  the  thral- 
dom of  matter?  1 low  can  the  jn  i feet  be  dt  liided  into  the  belief  th.»t 
he  is  imjierfect?  W'e  have  been  ti)ld  th.it  the  Hindus  shirk  the  ijuc-.- 
tion  and  say  that  no  such  ijuestion  l an  l>e  there,  ami  some  thinkers 
want  to  an.swcr  it  b\'the  supposing  of  one  or  more  <jiMsi  per  t<  i t beings, 
and  use  big  scientific  names  to  fill  up  the  gap  But  naming  is  not 
explaining,  dhe  (juestion  remains  the  same.  How  can  the  perfect 
become  the  quasi  perfect;  how  can  the  pure,  tin-  abs»dute,  cliangccvcn 
a microscopic  particle  of  its  nature?  The  Hindu  i^  sincere.  He  does 
not  want  to  take  shelter  umler  sophistry.  He  is  brave  enough  to  face 
the  question  in  a manly  fashion.  And  his  answer  is,  “1  do  not  know  ” 
1 do  not  know'  how'  the  iierfect  being,  the  soul,  c.ime  to  think  of  itself 
as  imperfect,  as  joined  and  coiulitutncd  b\'  m.itter.  But  the  l.u  t is  .i 
fact  for  all  that.  It  is  a fact  in  e\ eryboily's  consciou-.ne.ss  that  lie 
thinks  of  himself  as  the  body.  W’e  will  not  .ittcinpt  to  expl.iin  why 
I am  in  this  body. 

Well,  then,  the  human  soul  is  eternal  and  immortal,  pertect  .and 
infinite,  and  death  means  only  .i  ch.inge  «>f  centi-r  from  one  body  tu 
another.  The  present  is  determined  b\  our  past  .u  tion.s,  and  the  future 
will  be  by  the  jnesent.  The  soul  will  go  on  evoU  ing  up  or  reverting 
back  from  birth  to  birth  ami  death  to  ile.itli  like  a tiny  bo.it  m .i  tem- 
pest, raised  one  moment  on  the  foaming  crest  of  .i  billow  ami  dashed 
down  into  a yawning  chasm  the  next,  ndling  to  and  fro  at  the  mercy 
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of  jTood  and  bad  actions — a powerless,  helpless  wreck  in  an  ever  raging, 
ever  rushing,  uficom|.'roniising  current  of  cause  and  effect.  A little 
moth  placed  under  the  wheel  of  causation  which  rolls  on,  crushing 
everything  in  its  way  and  waits  not  for  the  widow’s  tears  or  the 
orphan’s  cry. 

The  heart  sinks  at  the  idea,  yet  this  is  the  law  of  nature.  Is  there 
no  hope?  Is  there  no  escape?  The  cry  that  went  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  of  desj)air  reached  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  words  of  hope 
aiul  consolation  came  down  and  inspired  a Vedic  sage  and  he  stood  up 
before  the  world  and  in  trumpet  voice  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  world,  "Hear,  ye  children  of  immortal  bliss,  even  ye  that  resisted 
in  higher  spheres.  I have  found  the  ancient  one,  who  is  beyond  all 
darkness,  all  delusion,  and  knowing  Him  alone  you  shall  be  saved  from 
death  again."  "Children  of  immortal  bliss,”  what  a sweet,  what  a 
hopeful  name.  Allow  me  to  call  you,  brethren,  by  that  sweet  name, 
heirs  of  immortal  bliss;  yea,  the  Hindu  refu.ses  to  call  you  sinners. 

Ve  are  the  children  of  Coil.  The  sharers  of  immortal  bliss,  holy 
and  perfect  l)oings.  \'c  divinities  on  earth,  sinners?  It  is  a sin  to  call 
a man  so.  It  is  a stamling  libel  on  human  nature.  Come  up,  live  and 
shake  off  the  delusion  that  you  arc  sheep — you  are  souls  immortal, 
spirits  free  aiul  blest  and  eternal;  ye  arc  not  matter,  ye  are  not  bodies. 
.Matter  is  your  servant,  not  )'ou  the  servant  of  matter. 

Thus  it  is  the  X’edas  proclaim,  !)ot  a dreadful  combination  of  unfor- 
giving laws,  not  an  endless  prison  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that,  at  the 
head  of  all  these  laws,  in  and  thr()ugh  every  particle  of  matter  and 
force,  stands  (,)nc  "through  whose  command  the  wind  blows,  the  fire 
burns,  the  clouds  rain,  and  death  stalks  ujion  the  earth.”  And  what  is 
His  nature? 

I Ic  is  everywhere,  the  pure  and  formless  One,  the  Almighty  and 
the  All-merciful.  " Thou  art  our  h'ather,  I hou  art  our  Mother,  Thou 
art  our  beloved  Friend,  Thou  art  the  source  of  all  strength.  Thou  art 
He  that  bearest  the  burdens  of  the  universe;  help  me  to  bear  the  little 
burden  of  this  life.”  Thus  sang  the  Rishis  of  the  Veda.  And  how  to 
worshij)  Him?  dhrough  love.  "He  is  to  be  worshijied  as  the  One 
beloved,  dearer  than  everything  in  this  and  the  next  life.” 

This  is  the  tloctrinc  of  love  preached  in  the  Vedas,  and  let  us  see 
how  it  is  fully  developed  and  preached  by  Krishna,  whom  the  Hindus 
believe  to  have  been  (iod  incarnate  on  earth. 

He  taught  that  a man  ought  to  live  in  this  world  like  a lotus  leaf, 
which  grow  s in  water,  but  is  never  moistenetl  by  water;  so  a man  ought 
to  live  in  this  world,  his  heart  for  God  and  his  haniis  for  work. 

It  is  good  to  love  God  for  hope  of  reward  in  this  or  the  next  world, 
but  it  is  better  to  love  Goil  for  love’s  sake,  and  the  prayer  goes,  "Lord, 

I do  not  want  wealth,  nor  children,  nor  learning.  If  it  be  Thy  \yill  I 
will  go  tt)  a hundred  hells,  but  grant  me  this,  that  I may  jp''^  Thee 
without  the  hope  of  reward  — unselfishly  lov’e  for  love’s  sake.  ’ One  of 
the  disciples  of  Krishna,  the  then  emperor  of  India,  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  his  enemies  and  had  to  take  shelter  in  a forest  in  the 
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Himalayas  with  his  queen,  and  there  one  day  the  queen  was  asking  him 
how  it  was  that  he,  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  should  suffer  so  much 
misery,  and  Vuchistera  answered,  ‘‘Ik-hold,  my  queen,  the  Himalayas, 
how  grand  ami  beautiful  they  are!  I love  them.  They  do  not  give 
me  anything,  but  my  nature  is  to  love  the  grand,  the  beautiful;  there- 
fore, 1 love  them.  Similarly,  I love  the  Lord.  He  is  the  st)uree  of  all 
beauty,  of  all  sublimity.  He  is  the  only  object  to  be  l(*ved.  My 
nature  is  to  love  Him,  and  therefore  I love.  I do  not  pray  for  anv- 
thiiig.  I do  not  ask  for  anything.  Let  Him  place  me  wherever  He 
likes.  I must  love  Him  for  love’s  sake.  I cannot  trade  in  love.” 

The  Vedas  teach  that  the  soul  is  divine,  only  held  under  bondage 
of  matter,  and  perfection  will  be  reacheil  when  the  b«>nd  shall  burst, 
and  the  word  they  use  is,  therefore,  Mukto-  freedom  freedom  from 
the  bonds  of  imperfection;  freedom  from  death  ami  misery. 

And  they  teach  that  this  Imndage  can  only  fall  off  through  the 
Purity  the  Hicrcy  of  Ciod,  aiicl  tliis  mercy  comes  to  the  pure.  .So  purity  is  the 
Coalition  of  condition  of  His  mercy.  How  that  mercy  acts!  He  reveals  Himself 
. ercy  purc  heart,  and  the  pure  and  stainless  man  sees  tiod;  yea,  c\en 

in  this  life,  and  then,  and  then  only.  All  the  crookeilness  of  the  heart 
is  made  straight.  Then  all  doubt  ceases.  Man  is  no  more  the  freak 
of  a terrible  law  of  causation.  St)  this  is  the  very  center,  the  ver)’ 
vital  conception  of  Hinduism.  'I  he  Himlu  iloes  not  want  to  live  upon 
words  and  theories;  if  there  are  existences  beyond  the  ordinary  sen- 
sual existence,  he  wants  to  come  face  to  faceccith  them.  If  there  is 
a soul  in  him  which  is  not  matter,  if  there  is  an  all-merciful  universal 
soul,  he  will  go  to  Him  direct.  He  must  see  Him,  ami  that  alone  can 
destroy  all  doubts.  .So  the  best  proof  a Hindu  sage  gives  about  the 
soul,  about  God,  is,  " I have  seen  the  soul,  I have  seen  (lod.” 

And  that  is  the  only  condition  of  perfection.  I he  Hindu  religion 
does  not  consist  in  struggles  and  attempts  to  believe  a certain  doctrine 
or  dogma,  but  in  realizing;  not  in  belie\  ing,  but  in  being  and  becoming. 

So  the  whole  struggle  in  their  system  is  a constant  struggle  to  be- 
come perfect,  to  become  divine,  to  reach  (iod  and  see  (iod.  andin 
this  reaching  God,  seeing  (iod,  becoming  pcrfec.i,  even  as  the  I*'ather  in 
heaven  is  perfect,  consists  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

And  what  becomes  of  man  when  he  becomes  perfect?  He  lives  a 
life  of  bliss,  infinite.  He  enjo)’s  infinite  and  jierfcct  bliss,  having  ob- 
tained the  only  tiling  in  which  man  ought  to  have  pleasure  (lod 
and  enjoys  the  bliss  with  Goil. 

So  far  all  the  Hindus  are  agreed,  riiis  is  the  common  religion 
of  all  the  sects  of  India,  but  then  the  question  comes-  perfection 
is  absolute,  ami  the  absolute  cannot  be  two  or  three.  It  cannot  have 
any  qualities.  It  cannot  be  an  imlivirlual.  And  st)  when  a soul  l)e- 
comes  perfect  and  absolute,  it  must  become  one  with  the  Brahman, 
and  he  would  only  realize  the  Lord  as  the  perfection,  the  reality  of 
his  own  nature  and  existence  - existence  absolute;  knowledge  absolute, 
and  life  absolute.  We  have  often  and  often  read  about  this  being 
called  the  losing  of  individuality  as  in  becoming  a stock  or  a stone. 
‘‘He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a wound.” 
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I tell  you  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  it  is  liappincss  to  enjoy 
the  consciousne.ss  of  this  small  body,  it  must  be  more  hai)piness  to  en- 
joy the  consciousness  of  two  bodies,  or  three,  four,  five;  and  the  ulti- 
mate of  haj)pincss  would  be  reached  when  it  would  become  a univer 
sal  consciousness. 

Therefore,  to  gain  this  infinite,  universal  individuality,  this  miser- 
able little  individuality  must  go.  Then  alone  can  death  cease,  when  I 
am  one  with  life.  Then  alone  can  misery  cease,  when  I am  with  hap- 
piness itself.  Then  alone  can  all  errors  cease,  when  I am  one  with 
knowledge  itself.  Ami  this  is  the  necessary  scientific  conclusion. 
Science  has  proved  to  me  that  j)hysical  individuality  is  a delusion,  that 
really  my  botl)'  is  one  little,  continuously  changing  body'  in  an  un- 
broken ocean  of  matter,  and  the  Adwaitam  is  the  necessary  conclusion 
with  my  other  counterpart,  mind 

Science  is  nothing  but  the  finding  of  unity’,  and  as  soon  as  any 
science  can  reach  the  perfect  unity  it  will  stop  from  further  progress, 
because  it  will  then  have  reached  the  goal.  Thus,  chemistry  cannot 
progress  further,  when  it  shall  have  discovered  one  element  out  of 
which  all  others  could  be  made.  Physics  will  stop  when  it  shall  be 
able  to  discover  one  energy’  of  which  all  others  are  but  manifestations. 
The  science  of  religion  will  become  perfect  when  it  discovers  Him 
who  is  the  one  life  in  a universe  of  death,  who  is  the  con.stant  basis  of 
an  ever-changing  world,  who  is  the  only’  soul  of  which  all  souls  arc 
but  manifestations.  Thus,  through  multiplicity  and  duality'  the  ulti- 
mate unity  is  reached,  and  religion  can  go  no  further.  This  is  the  goal 
of  all — again  ami  again,  science  after  science,  again  ami  again. 

And  all  science  is  bound  to  come  to  this  conclusion  in  the  long 
run  Manifestation  and  not  creation  is  the  word  of  science  of  today, 
and  the  Hindu  is  only’  glad  that  what  he  has  cherished  in  his  bosom 
forages  is  going  to  be  taught  in  more  forcible  language  and  with  fur- 
ther light  by’  the  latest  conclusions  of  science. 

Descend  we  now  from  the  aspirations  of  philosophy’  to  the  relig- 
ion of  the  ignorant.  At  the  very  outset,  I may’  tell  you  that  there  is 
no  poly’theism  in  India.  In  every  temple,  if  one  stands  by' and  listens, 
he  will  find  the  worsliipcrs  apply  all  the  attributes  of  God,  including 
omnipresence,  to  these  images.  It  is  not  polytheism.  “The  rose 
called  by  any  other  name  wouUl  smell  as  sweet.”  Names  arc  not  ex- 
planations. 

I remember,  when  a boy’,  a Christian  man  was  preaching  to  a crowd 
in  India.  Among  other  sweet  things,  he  was  asking  the  people,  if  he 
gave  a blow  to  their  idol  with  his  stick,  what  could  it  do?”  One  of 
his  hearers  sharply’  answered:  “If  I abuse  y’our  God  what  can  He  do?” 
"\ou  would  be  punished,”  said  the  preacher,  "when  you  die.”  "So 
my  idol  will  punish  you  when  y’ou  die,”  said  the  villager. 

The  tree  is  known  by’  its  fruits,  and  when  I have  been  amongst 
them  that  are  called  idolatrous  men,  the  like  of  whose  morality  and 
spirituality  and  love  I have  never  seen  anywhere,  I stop  and  ask  my- 
self, "Can  sin  beget  holiness?” 
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Superstition  is  the  enemy  of  man,  hut  bigotry  is  worse.  Why  docs 
a Christian  go  to  church?  Why  is  the  cross  holy?  Why  is  the  face 
turned  toward  tlie  sky  in  prayer?  Why  are  there  so  many  images  in 
the  Catholic  church?  Why  are  there  so  many  images  in  the  miiuls  of 
Protestants  when  they  pray?  My  brethren,  we  can  no  more  think 
about  anything  without  a material  image  than  ue  can  live  without 
breathing.  And  by  the  law  of  association  the  material  image  calls  the 
mental  idea  uji  and  vice  versa.  ( tmniprevence,  to  almost  the  uli(»le 
world,  means  nothing,  lias  (iod  superlieial  area?  It  not,  when  we 
repeat  the  word  we  think  of  the  e.xtended  earth,  that  is  all. 

As  we  find  that  somehow  or  other,  by  the  laus  ot  our  constitution, 
we  have  got  to  associate  our  ideas  of  infinity  with  the  im.igc  t»f  a blue 
sky,  or  a sea,  some  cover  the  idea  of  holiness  with  an  image  of  a 
church,  or  a mosque,  or  a cross.  The  1 lindiis  have  associated  the  ideas 
of  holiness,  purity,  truth,  omnipresence,  and  all  other  idc.is  with  dif- 
ferent images  and  forms.  But  with  this  difference;  .S«>me  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  their  idol  of  a church  and  never  risr  higher 
because  with  them  religion  means  an  intellectual  absent  to  certain 
doctrines  and  doing  good  to  their  fellow.^.  I he  whole  religimi  of  the 
Hindu  is  centered  in  realization.  Man  is  to  become  ilivinc.  realizing 
the  divine,  and,  therefore,  idol,  or  tenijile,  or  church,  or  books,  aremily 
the  supports,  the  helps,  of  his  spiritu.il  chihihood,  but  on  and  on  man 
must  progress. 

lie  must  not  stop  anywhere.  " Ivxtern.il  worship,  material  woi-- 
ship,”  says  the  V'edas,  " is  the  lowest  st.ige.  struggling  to  rise  high; 
mental  prayer  is  thene.xt  stage,  but  the  highest  stage  is  w hen  the  Ivord 
has  been  realized.”  Mark  the  same  e.irnest  man  who  was  kneeling 
before  the  idol  tell  you,  *’  Him  the  sun  cannot  express,  imr  the  moon 
nor  the  stars,  the  lightning  cannot  express  him,  nor  the  fire;  through 
Him  they  all  shine.”  He  docs  not  abuse  the  im.ige  or  call  it  sinful. 
He  recognizes  in  it  a necessary  stage  of  His  life  " The  child  is  father 
of  the  man.”  Would  it  be  right  for  the  old  man  to  say  that  childhood 
is  a sin  orymuth  a sin?  Nor  is  it  compulsory  in  ilimluism. 

If  a man  can  re.ilize  his  divine  n.iture  with  the  help  of  an  image, 
w'ould  it  be  right  to  call  it  a sin?  Nor,  even  when  he  ha>  passed  that 
stage,  should  he  call  it  an  error?  I'o  the  Hindu,  man  is  not  traveling 
from  error  to  truth,  but  from  truth  to  truth,  from  lower  to  higher  truth. 
To  him  all  the  religions,  from  the  lowest  fetichism  to  the  highest  abso- 
lutism, mean  so  many  attempts  of  the  human  soul  t«>  gr.isp  and  realize 
the  infinite,  each  determined  by  the  conditi«)ns  of  its  birth  .iiul  associ.i- 
tion,  and  each  of  these  mark  a stage  of  progress,  and  every  soul  is  a 
young  eagdc  soaring  higher  ami  higher,  gatlicring  more  and  more 
strength  till  it  reaches  the  glorious  sun. 

Unity  and  variety  is  the  plan  of  nature,  and  the  Hindu  has  recog- 
nized it.  Every  other  religion  lays  down  cert.iin  fixed  dogm.is,  and 
tries  to  force  society  to  adopt  tlumi.  They  lay  ilown  before  society 
one  coat  which  must  fit  Jack  and  Job  and  Henry,  all  alike.  If  it  docs 
not  fit  John  or  Henry  he  must  go  without  a coat  to  cover  his  body 
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The  Hindus  have  discovered  that  the  absolute  can  only  be  realized  or 
thoui^ht  of  or  stated  throuj^h  the  relative,  and  the  images,  cross  or  cres- 
cent, are  simply  so  many  centers,  so  many  j)e{^s  to  hang  the  spiritual 
ideas  on.  It  is  not  that  this  help  is  necessary  for  every  one,  but  for 
many,  and  those  that  do  not  need  it  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  is 
wrong 

tine  thing  I must  tell  you.  Idolatry  in  India  does  not  mean  any- 
thing horrible.  It  is  not  the  mother  of  harlots.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  attempt  of  undeveloped  minds  to  grasp  high  spiritual  truths. 
The  Hindus  have  their  faults;  but  mark  tliis,  they  are  always  toward 
punishing  their  owti  bodies  and  never  toward  cutting  the  throats  of 
their  neighbors.  If  the  llindu  fanatic  burns  himself  on  the  pyre,  he 
never  lights  the  fire  of  impiisition.  And  even  this  cannot  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  religion  any  more  than  the  burning  of  witches  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  Christianity. 

To  the  llindu,  then,  the  whole  world  of  religion  is  only  a travel- 
ing, a coming  up,  of  different  men  and  women,  through  various  condi- 
tions and  circumstances,  to  the  same  goal.  I’ivery  religion  is  only  an 
evolution  <)ut  of  the  material  man,  a ti(jd — and  the  same  God  is  the  in- 
M)irer  of  all  of  them  Why,  then,  are  there  so  many  contradictions? 
They  are  only  apparent,  says  the  llindu.  The  contradictions  come 
from  the  same  truth  adapting  itself  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
different  natures. 

It  is  the  same  light  coming  through  different  colors.  And  these 
little  variations  are  necessary  for  that  adaptation.  Hut  in  the  heart  of 
everything  the  same  truth  reigns.  T he  Lord  has  declaretl  to  the  Hindu 
in  His  incarnation  as  Krishna,"!  am  in  every  region  as  the  thread 
through  a string  of  pearls.  Ami  wherever  thou  seest  e.vtraordinary 
holiness  and  extraordinary  power  raising  and  purifying  humanity, 
kiu)W  ye,  that  I am  there.”  And  what  w.is  the  result?  Through  the 
whole  order  of  .Sanskrit  j)hilosophy,  I challenge  anybody  to  find  any 
such  exjiression  as  that  the  Hindu  only  would  be  saved,  not  others. 
Says  Vyas,  " We  find  perfect  men  even  beyond  the  pale  of  our  caste 
and  creed.”  How,  then,  can  the  Hindu,  whose  whole  idea  centers  in 
God.  believe  in  the  Buddhism  which  is  agnostic,  or  the  jainism  which 
is  atheist  ? 

The  whole  force  of  Hindu  religion  is  directed  to  the  great  central 
truth  in  every  religion,  to  ev'olve  a (iod  out  of  man.  They  have  not 
seen  the  I'ather,  but  they  have  seen  the  Son.  And  he  that  hath  seen 
the  .Son  hath  .seen  the  I'ather. 

This,  brethren,  is  a short  sketch  of  the  ideas  of  the  Hindus,  The 
Hindu  might  have  failed  to  carry  out  all  his  plans.  ILit  if  there  is 
ever  to  be  a universal  religion,  it*must  be  one  which  will  hold  noloca 
tion  in  place  or  time;  which  will  be  infinite,  like  the  God  it  will  preach; 
whose  Son  shines  ujion  the  followers  of  Krishna  or  Christ,  saints  or 
sinners,  alike;  which  w’ill  not  be  the  Brahman  or  Buddhist,  Christian 
or  Mohammedan,  but  the  sum  total  of  all  these,  and  still  have  infinite 
space  for  development,  which  in  its  Catholicity  will  embrace  in  its 
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infinite  arms  and  find  a place  for  every  human  beiiiK,  from  the  lowest 
groveling  man,  from  the  brute,  to  the  highest  mind  towering  almost 
above  humanity  and  making  society  stand  in  awe  and  doubt  His 
human  nature. 

It  will  be  a religion  which  will  have  no  place  for  persecution  or 
intolerance  in  its  polity,  which  will  recognize  a divinity  in  everv  man 
or  woman,  and  whose  whole  scope,  whose  whole  force,  will  be  cen- 
tered in  aiding  humanity  to  realize  its  divine  nature. 

Aseka’s  council  was  a council  of  the  liuddhist  faith,  Akbar’s, 
though  more  to  the  purpo.se,  was  only  a parlor  meetiny.  It  was 
reserved  for  America  to  proclaim  to  all  quarters  of  the  gloln.*  that  the 
Lord  is  in  every  religion. 

May  He  who  is  the  Hrahma  of  the  Hindus,  the  Ahura  .Mazda  of 
the  Zoroastrians,  the  Huddha  of  the  Buddhists,  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  the  Father  in  heaven  of  the  Christians,  giv'c  strength  to  you  to 
carry  out  your  noble  idea. 

Hail  Colam  arose  in  the  east;  it  traveled  steadily  toward  the  west, 

bia.“ ' sometimes  dimmed  and  sometimes  effulgent,  till  it  made  a circuit  of 

the  world,  and  now  it  is  again  rising  on  the  very  horizon  of  the  cast, 
the  borders  of  the  Tasifu,  a thousand  fidd  more  effulgent  than  it  ever 
was  before.  Hail,  Columbia,  motherland  of  liberty!  It  has  been  given 
to  thee,  who  never  dipped  hand  in  neighbor’s  blooil,  who  never  loiiml 
out  that  shortest  way  of  becoming  rich  by  robbing  one’s  ncighbor> 
it  has  been  given  to  thee  to  march  on  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization 
with  the  flag  of  harmony. 


Xlie  W^orld’s  [)ebt  to  0uddha. 

Paper  by  H.  DHARMAPALA,  of  India. 


1*'  I were  asked  under  what  sky  the  human  mind 
has  most  full)’  deteloped  some  of  its  choicest 
jrifts,  lias  most  dec{)ly  pondered  on  the  greatest 
problems  of  life,  and  has  found  solutions  of 
tliem  whicli  well  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  studied  1‘lato  and  Kant,  I should 
point  to  India.  If  I were  to  ask  myself  from 
w hat  literature  we  here  in  Kuropc  may  draw 
that  corrective  which  is  most  wanted  in  order 
to  make  our  inner  life  more  perfect,  more  com- 
prehensive, more  universal,  and  in  fact  more 
truly  human  a life,  not  for  this  life  only,  but  for 
a transfigured  aiul  eternal  life,  again  I should 
point  to  India. 

Ancient  India  twenty-five  centuries  ago  was 
e scene  of  a religious  revolution  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Indian  society  at  that  time  had  two  large  and 
distinguished  religit)us  foundations —the  Szmanas  and  the  Brahmanas. 
hamoLis  teachers  arose  and,  with  their  disciples,  went  among  the  peo- 
ple preaching  and  converting  them  to  their  respective  views.  Chief 
them  were  I’urana  Kassapa,  Makkhali,  Cihosala,  Ajita  Kesahambala, 
1‘akudha  Kacckagara,  Sanjaya  Belattiputta  and  Xiganta  Nathaputta. 
Amidst  the  gala.xy  of  these  bright  luminaries  there  appeared  .other 
thinkers  and  j)hilosophers  who,  though  they  abstained  from  a highe*' 
claim  of  religious  reformers,  \'et  appeared  as  scholars  of  independent 
thought.  .Such  were  Bavari,  I’issa  Metteyya,  Mettagua,  Dunnaka, 
Dkotaka,  L’pasiva,  1 lenaka,  Todeyya,  Sela  Parukkha,  Pokkharadsati, 
Maggadessakes,  Maggajivins  These  were  all  noted  for  their  learning 
in  their  sacretl  .Scriptures,  in  grammar,  history,  philosophy,  etc. 

The  air  was  full  of  a coming  spiritual  struggle.  Hundreds  of  the 
most  scholarl)’  young  men  of  noble  families  (P'ulaputta  ) were  leaving 
their  homes  in  quest  of  truth;  ascetics  were  undergoing  the  sev’erest 
mortifications  to  discov'er  the  panacea  for  the  evils  of  suffering.  \ oung 
dialecticians  were  wandering  from  j)lace  to  place  engaged  in  disputa- 
tions, some  advocating  skeiuicism  as  the  best  weapon  to  fight  against 
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ilK  realistic  doctrines  oC  the  clay,  some  a sort  of  life  which  was  the 
nearest  way  to  g^ettin"  riel  of  existenee,  some  denyiiit^a  future  life.  It 
was  a time  deep  and  many  sided  in  intellectual  movejiients. 

The  sacrificial  priest  was  jiowerful  then  as  he  is  now.  lie  was  the 
mediator  between  (iod  and  man.  Monotheism  of  the  most  crude  tyj)e. 
fetichism  from  anthropomorphic  deism  to  transcendental  dualism'was 
rampant.  So  was  materialism  from  sensual  epicureanism  to  trans- 
cendental nihilism.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Oldenberfr;  "W  hen  the 
dialectic  skepticism  began  to  attach  moral  ideas,  when  a painful  long- 
ing for  deliverance  from  the  burden  of  being  was  met  by  the  first  signs 
of  moral  decay,  Buddha  apjieared.” 

*‘  The  Saviour  of  the  worhf. 

Prince  Siiidhartha  styled  on  earth. 

In  earth  on  Iteavens  and  hells  intcoin|)aral)le. 

All  honoreil,  wisest,  hest,  most  pitdiil. 

The  teacher  of  Nirvana  an<f  the  l.iw." 

Oriental  scholars,  who  hatl  begun  tludr  researches  in  the  dom.iin 
of  Indian  literature  at  the  beginning  of  this  centurx',  were  put  t(j  gre.it 
perplexity  of  thought  at  the  discoxery  of  the  c\i'>ti  nee  of  ,i  religion 
called  after  Buddha  in  the  Indian  j)hilosc>phi«  al  book>.  Sir  W illiain 
Jones,  II.  II.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Colbrooke  wi  re  emb.irras-ed  in  being 
unable  to  identify  him.  Dr.  Marshman.  in  i-’sJ-j.  '.nd  that  Buddha  was 
the  I'gyptian  Apis,  and  Sir  W'illiam  Jones  solved  tlie  problem  bv  say- 
ing that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Sc.indinax  i.in  W'oden  I he  f>.irgc 
of  the  early  orientals  was  drifting  into  the  s.md  b.inks  of  S.inskrit 
literature,  when  in  June.  1M37.  the  whole  of  the  ob-^cure  history  of 
India  and  Buddhism  was  made  cle.ir  by  the  decijdiering  of  the'  rock- 
cut  edicts  of  Asoka  the  (Ireat  in  (i.irnar,  and  Ka|njr*da  gmi  by  that 
lamented  archjeologist,  James  Bramsep,  by  the*  transl.ition  of  the  I'ali 
Ceylon  history  into  ICnglish  by  Turner,  and  by  the  discoM-ry  of  Bud- 
dhist manuscripts  in  the  temples  of  Mepal  Ceylon  and  other  Buddhist 
countries.  In  1.S44  the  fir^t  ration.il  scientifir  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  Buddhist  religion  was  published  by  the  eminent 
scholar,  Lugenc  I’urnouf.  I he  key  to  the  archives  of  this  great  relig- 
ion was  also  presenteil  to  the  thoughtful  jieople  of  Ixiirope  l)y  this 
great  scholar. 

With  due  gratitude  I mention  the  names  of  the  schf>lars  to  whose 
labors  the  present  increasing  popularity  of  the  Buddha  religion  is  due: 
Spence,  Hardy,  ('logerly.  Turner,  Professor  C.'hildcrs,  Dr  Davids,  Dr. 
Oldenberg,  Max  Miiller,  Professor  Jansbol!  and  others.  P.di  scholar- 
ship began  with  the  l.ibors  of  the  late  Dr.  ('hilders,  and  the  western 
w’orld  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Davids,  who  is  indef.atigable  in  his  labors  in 
bringing  the  rich  stores  of  hidden  wisdom  from  the  minds  of  Pali  lit- 
erature. To  two  agencies  the  present  popularity  of  Buddhism  is  due: 
Sir  Kdw’in  Arnold's  incomparable  epic,  “The  I-ight  of  Asia,"  .iiid  the 
theosophical  society, 

“The  irresistible  charm  which  influences  the  thinking  world  to 
study  Buddhism,  is  the  un[)arallcled  life  of  its  glorified  founder,  llo 
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teachitiff  has  found  favor  with  every  one  who  has  studied  his  history. 
His  doctrines  are  the  embodinient  of  universal  love.  Not  only  our 
philolo^dsts,  but  even  those  who  are  prepossessed  against  his  faith, 
have  ever  found  but  words  of  praise,”  says  H.  (i.  Blavatsky.  “Noth- 
ing can  be  liigher  and  purer  than  his  social  and  moral  code.”  “That 
moral  code,”  says  Ma.x  Muller,  "taken  by  itself  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect which  the  world  has  ever  known.”  “The  niore  I learn  to  know 
Buddha,”  says  Professor  Jansboll,  “the  more  1 admire  him.”  “We 
must,”  says  Professor  Barth,  “set  clearly  before  us  the  admirable  figure 
which  detaches  itself  from  it,  that  finished  model  of  calm  and  sweet 
majesty',  of  infinite  tenderness  for  all  that  breathes,  and  compassion 
for  all  that  suffers,  of  perfect  moral  freedom  and  excmjition  from 
every’  prejudice.  It  was  to  save  others  that  he  who  was  one  day  to  be 
(lautama  disdained  to  tread  sooner  in  the  way  of  Nirvana,  and  that  he 
chose  to  become  Buddha  at  tlic  cost  of  countless  numbers  of  supple- 
mentary’ existences.” 

“ I'lie  singidar  force,”  says  Professor  Bloomfield,  “of  the  great 
teacher’s  j)erst)nality’  is  unquestioned.  The  sweetness  of  his  character 
and  the  majesty’  of  his  personality’  stand  forth  uj)on  the  background 
of  India’s  religious  history  with  a degree  of  vividness  which  is  strongly 
enhanced  bv  tlie  absence  of  other  religions  of  anv  great  importance.” 
And  even  Bartholemy’ St.  1 1 ilaire,  misjudging  Buddhism  as  he  does, 
says:  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  not  among  the  founders 
of  religions  a figure  either  more  j)ure  or  more  touching  than  that  of 
Buddha,  lie  is  the  perfect  model  of  all  the  virtues  he  preaches;  his 
self-abnegati(jn,  his  charity,  his  unalterable  sweetness  of  disposition 
do  not  fail  him  for  t)ne  instant."  That  poet  of  Buddhism,  the  sweet 
singer  of  the  “Light  of  Asia,”  Sir  PTlwin  Arnold,  thus  estimates  the 
place  of  Buddhism  and  Biuldha  in  history*:  “In  j)oint  of  age  most 
other  creeds  are  y’outhful  compared  with  this  \’encrable  religion,  which 
has  in  it  the  eternity'  of  a universal  hope,  the  immortality’  of  a bound- 
less love,  an  indestructible  element  of  faith  in  the  final  good  and  the 
proudest  assertion  ever  made  of  human  freedom.” 

“Infinite  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Buddha.  Boundless  is  the  love  of 
Buddha  to  all  that  live.”  So  say’  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  Buddha  is 
called  the  Mahamah  Karumika,  which  means  the  all  merciful  Lord 
who  has  compassion  on  all  that  live.  To  the  human  mind  Buddha’s 
wisdom  and  mercy’  is  incomprehensible.  The  foremost  and  greatest 
of  his  disciples,  the  blessed  .Sariputta,  even  he  has  acknowledged  that 
he  could  not  gauge  the  Buddha’s  wisdom  and  mercy’. 

Already’  the  thinking  minds  of  Europe  and  America  have  offered 
their  tribute  of  admiration  to  his  divine  memory’.  Professor  Mu.xley’ 
says:  “Gautama  got  rid  of  even  that  shade  of  a shadow  of  permanent 
existence  by’  a metaphy’sical  tour  dc  force  of  great  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  phiIosoj)hy',  seeing  that  it  supplies  the  wanting  half  of  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  well-known  idealist  argument.  It  is  a remarkable  indication 
of  the  subtlety’  of  Indian  speculation  that  Gautama  should  have  seen 
deeper  than  the  greatest  of  modern  idealists.” 
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The  tendency  of  cnli{Thtcncd  thought  of  the  day,  all  the  world 
over,  is  not  toward  theology,  hut  philosophy  and  psycludogy.  The 
bark  of  theological  dualism  is  drifting  into  tlanger.  I'lie  fundamental 
principles  of  evolution  and  monism  are  being  accej>ted  by  the  thought- 
ful. The  crude  conceptions  of  anthropomorphic  tleisrn  arc  being  rel- 
egated into  the  limbo  of  oblivion  Lip  service  of  prayer  is  giving  place 
to  a life  of  altruism.  I’er.sonal  .self-sacrifice  is  gaining  the  place  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice.  History  is  reiieating  itself.  Twenty-five  centuries 
ago  India  witnessed  an  intellectual  and  religious  revolutitm  which  cul- 
minated in  the  overthrow  of  monotheism  and  jiriestly  .selfishness,  and 
the  establishment  of  a synthetic  religion.  This  was  accomplishe<l 
through  .Sakya  Muni.  'Toilay  the  Christ. an  world  is  g«nng  through  the 
same  process. 

It  is  difficult  to  properly  com[)rehend  the  system  of  Hutldha  by  a 
spiritual  study  of  its  doctrines.  And  especially  by  those  who  have 
been  trained  to  think  that  there  is  no  truth  in  other  religions.  When 
the  scholar  Vachcha,  aiiproaching  Buddha,  demanded  a complete 
elucidation  of  his  doctrines,  he  said;  **  I his  doctrine  is  hard  to  see, 
hard  to  understand,  sohnnn  and  Miblime,  not  resting  on  ilialectic.  sub- 
tle, and  perceived  only  by  the  wise.  It  is  hard  tor  \ou  to  le.irn  who 
are  of  different  views,  tlifferent  itieas  of  fitness,  different  choice, 
trained  and  taught  in  another  school.” 

A systematic  study  of  Biuhlha’s  doctrine  has  m»t  yet  been  matle 
by  the  western  scholars,  hence  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  by 
them  at  various  times.  Fhe  notKJii  once  held  b)’  th<*  scholars  that  it 
is  a system  of  materialism  has  been  e.xjiloded.  I'lie  p»)sitivists  of 
France  found  it  a positivism.  Buckner  and  Ids  sch(»ol  of  material- 
ists thought  it  was  a materialistic  system.  Agnostics  foumJ  in  Buddha 
an  agnostic,  and  Ur  Rhys  I )avids,  the  eminent  Bali  scholar.  use<l  to 
call  him  the  “agnostic  philosopher  of  India  * Some  scholars  have 
found  an  expressed  monotheism  therein.  Arthur  Lillie,  another  stu- 
dent of  Buddhism,  thinks  it  a thcistic  s)stem.  Pessimists  identify  it 
with  Schopenhaur’s  pessimism.  The  late  Mr.  Buckle  identifieil  it  with 
the  pantheism  of  India.  .Some  have  found  in  it  a inonoism,  and  the 
latest  dictum  is  Professor  I luxley's,  that  it  is  an  idealism  supplying 
“the  wanting  half  of  Bishop  Buckley’s  well-known  idealist  argument." 
Dr.  PdkT  says  that  “ Buddhism  is  a system  of  vast  m.ignitmle,  for  it 
embraces  all  the  various  branches  of  science,  which  our  western 
nations  have  been  long  accustomed  to  diviile  for  separate  study.  It 
embodies,  in  one  living  structure,  grand  and  peculiar  views  of  physical 
science,  refined  and  subtle  theories  on  abstract  met.iplu’sics,  an  edifice 
of  fanciful  mysticism,  a most  elaborate  aiul  far  reaching  system  of 
practical  morality,  and,  finally,  a church  organization  as  broad  in  its 
principles  and  as  finely  wrought  in  its  most  intricate  network  as  any  in 
the  world.  All  this  is,  moreover,  confined  in  such  a manner  that  the 
essence  and  substance  of  the  whole  may  be  compressed  into  a few 
formulas  and  .symbols  plain  and  suggestive  enougli  to  be  grasjied  by 
the  most  simple-minded  ascetic,  and  yet  so  full  of  philo.sophic  depths 
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as  to  provide  rich  food  for  years  of  meditation  to  the  metaphysician, 
the  poet,  the  mystic,  and  pleasant  pasturage  for  tlie  most  fiery  imag- 
ination of  any  poetical  dreamer.” 

In  the  religion  of  Hudilha  is  found  a comprehensive  system  of 
ethics,  and  a transcendental  mctaj)hysic  embracing  a sublime  psychol- 
ogy. To  the  simple  minded  it  offers  a code  of  inorality,  to  the  earnest 
student  a system  of  pure  thought.  But  the  basic  doctrine  is  the  self- 
purification of  man. 

Spiritual  progress  is  im})ossible  for  him  who  does  not  lead  a life 
of  purity  and  compassion.  The  superstructure  has  to  be  built  on  the 
basis  of  a pure  life.  So  long  as  one  is  fettered  by  selfishness,  passion, 
prejudice,  fear,  so  long  the  doors  of  his  higher  nature  are  closed  against 
ihe  truth.  The  rays  of  the  sunlight  of  truth  enter  the  mind  of  him 
who  is  fearless  to  e.xamine  truth,  who  is  free  from  i)rejudice,  who  is  not 
tied  by  the  sensual  passion,  and  who  has  reasoning  faculties  to  think. 
One  has  to  be  an  atheist  in  the  sense  employed  by  Max  Muller: 

“ There  is  an  atheism  which  is  not  death;  there  is  another  which  is 
the  very  life  blood  of  all  true  faith.  It  is  the  power  of  giving  up  what, 
in  our  best,  our  most  honest  movements,  we  know  to  be  no  longer 
true.  It  is  the  re.idiness  to  replace  the  less  perfect,  however  dear, 
however  sacred  it  may  ha\  e been  to  us,  by  the  more  perfect,  howev'cr 
much  it  may  be  detestetl  as  yet  by  the  world.  It  is  the  true  self-sur- 
render, the  true  .self-sacrifice,  the  truest  trust  in  truth,  the  truest  faith.” 

W ithout  that  atheism  no  new  religion,  no  reform,  no  reformation, 
no  resuscitatiiiu  would  ever  have  been  possible;  without  that  atheism 
no  new  life  is  possible  for  any  one  of  us.  The  strongest  emphasis  has 
been  put  by  lUidtlha  on  the  supreme  importance  of  having  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  before  w^e  start  on  the  road  of  investigation  of  truth. 
The  least  attachment  of  the  mind  to  preconceived  ideas  is  a positive 
hindrance  to  the  acceptance  of  truth.  Prejudice,  passion,  fear  of  ex- 
pression of  one’s  convictions  aiul  ignorance  are  the  four  biases  that 
have  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  threshoUl.  To  be  born  as  a human  being 
is  a glorious  privilege,  Man’s  dignity  consists  in  his  capability  to 
reason  ami  think  and  to  live  up  to  the  highest  ideal  of  pure  life,  of 
cairn  thought,  of  wisdom,  without  extraneous  interventions.  Buddha 
says  that  man  can  enjoy  in  this  life  a glorious  existence,  a life  of  indi- 
vidual frcetlom,  of  fearlessness  and  compassionateness.  This  dignified 
ideal  of  manhood  may  be  attaineil  by  the  humblest,  and  this  consum- 
mation raises  him  above  wealth  and  royalty  “He  that  is  compassion- 
ate aiul  observes  the  law  is  My  disciple.” 

Human  brotherhood  forms  the  fundamental  teaching  of  Buddha 
— universal  love  and  sympathy'  with  all  mankind  and  with  animal  life. 
Kvery’  one  is  enjoinetl  to  love  all  beings  as  a mother  loves  her  only 
child  and  takes  care  of  it  ev’cn  at  the  risk  of  her  life.  The  realization 
of  the  ideal  of  brotherhood  is  obtained  when  the  first  stage  of  holi- 
ness is  realized.  The  idea  of  separation  is  destroy'ed  and  the  oneness 
of  life  is  recognized.  There  is  no  pessimism  in  the  teachings  of 
Buddha,  for  he  strictly  enjoins  on  his  holy  disciples  not  even  to  sug- 
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gest  to  others  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  On  the  contrary,  the  use- 
fulness  of  life  is  emphasized  for  the  sake  of  doing  good  to  self  and 
humanity. 

From  the  fetich  worshiping  savage  to  the  highest  type  of  hu- 
manity man  naturally  yearns  for  something  higher.  And  il  is  for  this 
reason  that  Buddha  inculcated  the  necessity  for  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendent thought.  7'o  guide  humanity  in  the  right  j)ath,  a Tathagata 
(Messiah)  appears  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  sense  of  a supreme  Creator.  Buddha  .says  that  there  is  no 
such  being,  accepting  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  the  only  true  one, 
with  corollary,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  He  condemns  the  idea  of 
a Creator,  but  the  supreme  God  of  the  Brahmans  and  minor  gods  are 
' accepted.  But  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  aiul  effect.  This 
supreme  God  is  all  love,  all  merciful,  all  gentle,  and  looks  upon  all 
beings  vvith  equanimity.  Buddha  teaches  men  to  practice  these  four 
supreme  virtues.  But  there  is  no  difference  between  the  perfect  man 
and  this  supreme  God  of  the  present  world. 

The  teachingsof  the  Buddha  on  evolution  are  dear  and  expansive. 
We  are  asked  to  look  upon  the  cosmos  “as  a continuous  process  un- 
folding itself  in  regular  order  in  obedience  to  natural  laws.  We  see  in 
it  all  not  a yawning  chaos  restrained  by  the  constant  interference  from 
without  of  a wise  and  beneficent  external  power,  but  avast  aggregate  of 
original  elements  perpetually  working  out  their  own  fresh  redistribu- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  inherent  energies.  I le  regards  the 
cosmos  as  an  almost  infinite  collection  of  material,  animated  by  an 
almost  infinite  sum  total  of  energy,”  which  is  called  Akasa  I have 
used  the  above  definition  of  evolution,  as  given  by  Grant  Allen  in  his 
“ Life  of  Darwin.”  as  it  beautifully  expresses  the  generalizetl  idea  of 
Buddhism.  W'e  do  not  postulate  that  man’s  evolution  began  from  the 
protoplasmic  stage,  but  we  are  asked  not  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
life,  on  the  origin  of  the  law  of  cause  and  gffect,  elw.  .So  far  as  this 
great  law  is  concerned  we  s.ay  that  it  controls  the  phenomena  of  human 
life  as  well  as  those  of  external  nature,  the  whole  knowable  universe 
forms  one  undivided  whole. 

Buddha  promulgated  his  system  of  philosophy  after  having  studied 
all  religions.  And  in  the  Brahrna-jola  .sutta  sixty-two  creeds  arc  dis- 
cussed. In  the  Kalama,  the  sutta.  Buddha  says: 

“Do  not  believe  in  what  ye  have  heard.  Do  not  believe  in  traili- 
tions,  because  they  have  been  haiuled  down  for  many  generations.  Do 
not  believe  in  anything  because  it  is  renowned  anil  spoken  of  by  many. 
Do  not  believe  merely  because  the  written  statement  of  some  old  .sage 
is  produced.  Do  not  believe  in  conjectures.  Do  not  believe  in  that 
as  truth  to  which  you  have  become  attached  by  habit.  Do  not  believe 
merely  on  the  authority  of  your  teachers  and  clder.s.  Often  observa- 
tion and  analysis,  when  the  result  agrees  with  reason,  is  conducive  to 
the  good  and  gain  of  one  and  all.  Accept  and  live  up  to  it.” 

To  the  ordinary  householder,  whose  highest  happiness  consists  in 
being  wealthy  here  and  in  heaven  hereafter,  Buddha  inculcated  a sim- 
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pie  code  of  morality.  The  student  of  Buddha’s  rclip^ion  from  destroy- 
ing life,  lays  aside  the  club  and  weapon,  lie  is  modest  and  full  of 
pity.  He  is  compassionate  to  all  creatures  that  liave  life.  1 ie  aljstains 
from  theft,  and  he  passes  his  life  in  honesty  and  j)urity  of  heart.  He 
lives  a life  of  chastity  aiui  purity  He  abstains  from  falsehood  aiul 
injures  not  his  fellowman  by  deceit.  Putting  away  slantler  he  abstains 
from  calumny.  He  is  a peacemaker,  a speaker  of  words  that  make  for 
peace.  Whatever  word  is  humane,  pleasant  to  the  ear,  lovely,  reaching 
to  the  heart,  such  are  the  words  he  sj)eaks.  He  absl.iins  from  harsh 
language.  He  abstains  from  foolish  talk,  he  abstains  from  into.xicants 
and  stupifying  drugs. 

The  atlvance  student  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  when  he  has  faith 
in  him,  thinks  “full  of  hindrances  in  household  life  is  a path  defiled 
by  passion.  Pure  as  the  air  is  the  life  of  him  who  h.is  renounced  all 
Uprightness  Worldly  things  How  difficult  it  is  for  the  man  who  tlwells  at  home 
his  Object.  live  the  higher  life  in  all  its  fullness,  in  all  its  jiurity,  in  all  its 

freedom.  Let  me  then  cut  off  rny  hair  and  beard,  let  me  clothe 
myself  in  orange-colored  robes,  let  me  go  forth  from  a housi  hold  life 
into  the  homelc.ss  state.”  Then  before  long,  forsaking  his  jiortion  of 
wealth,  forsaking  his  circle  of  relatives,  he  cuts  off  his  hair  and  beard, 
he  clothes  himself  in  the  orange-coloreil  robes  am!  he  g«*es  into  the 
homeless  state,  and  then  he  passes  a life  of  self-restraint,  acetirding  to 
the  rules  of  the  order  of  the  blcssetl  one.  Uprightness  is  his  obje<  l 
and  he  sees  danger  in  the  least  of  those  things  he  should  a\oi«l.  He 
encompasses  himself  w ith  holiness,  in  word  and  dee<l.  He  sustains 
his  life  by  means  that  are  (juite  pure.  Hood  is  his  comluct,  guarded 
the  door  of  his  senses,  mindful  and  self-jiossesscd,  he  is  .iltogether 
happy. 

The  student  of  pure  religion  abstains  frrun  earning  a livelihood 
by  the  practice  of  low  and  lying  arts,  viz.,  all  divination,  interfireta- 
tion  of  dreams,  palmistry,  astrology,  cry  stal  prophesy  ing,  charms  of 
all  sorts.  Buddha  also  says; 

“Just  as  a mighty  trumpeter  makes  himself  heard  in  all  the  four 
directions  without  difficulty,  even  so  of  all  things  that  have  life,  there 
is  not  one  that  the  student  passes  by  or  leaves  aside,  but  regards  them 
all  with  mind  set  free  and  deep-felt  pity,  sympathy  and  c<juanimity 
He  lets  his  mind  pervade  the  whole  world  with  thouglits  of  love." 

To  realize  the  unseen  is  the  goal  <d  the  student  of  liuddh.i’s  te.ich 
ings,  and  such  a one  has  to  lead  an  absolutely  pure  life.  Biuldha 
says : 

“Let  him  fulfill  all  righteousne.ss,  let  him  be  devoted  to  that  (jmetude 
of  heart  which  springs  from  within,  let  him  not  drive  back  the  ecstasy 
of  contemplation,  let  him  look  through  things,  let  him  be  much  alone. 
Fulfill  all  righteousness  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  blessed  ones  that  are  dead  and  gone.” 

Thought  transference,  thought  reading,  clairvoyance,  projection 
the  sub-conscious  sel^and  all  the  higher  branches  of  psychical  science 
that  just  now  engage  the  thoughtful  attention  of  psychical  rcsearcher.s 
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arc  within  the  rcacli  of  him  who  fulfills  all  rijjhtcousncss,  who  is  de- 
voted to  solitude  and  to  contemplation. 

Charity,  observance  of  moral  rules,  j)urifyin^^  the  mind,  making' 
others  participate  in  the  good  work  that  one  is  doing,  co-operating 
with  others  in  doing  good,  nursing  the  sick,  giving  gifts  to  the  deserving 
ones,  hearing  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  making  others  learn  the 
rules  of  morality,  accepting  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect  arc  the  com- 
mon appanage  of  all  good  men. 

I’rohibiteil  employments  include  slave  dealing,  sale  of  weapons  of 
warfare,  sale  of  poisons,  sale  of  intoxicants,  sale  of  flesh-  all  deemed 
the  lowest  of  i)rofessions. 

The  five  kinds  of  wealtli  arc:  I'aith,  pure  life,  receptivity  of  the 
mind  to  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  liberality  and  wisdom.  Tliose 
who  jx^ssess  these  five  kinds  of  wealth  in  their  past  incarnations  are 
influenced  by  the  teachings  tjf  JUuldha. 

besides  these,  Buddha  says  in  his  universal  precepts:  “He  who  is 
faithful,  and  leads  the  life  t^f  a houselu^lder,  and  possesses  the  follow- 
ing four  (Dhamm.is)  virtues,  truth,  justice,  firmness  and  liberality — 
such  a one  does  not  grieve  when  passing  away.  Pray  ask  other  teachers 
and  philosophers  far  ami  wide,  whether  there  is  found  anything  greater 
than  , truth,  self-re.straint,  liberality  and  forbearance.” 

The  pupil  shoidd  minister  to  his  teacher;  he  should  rise  up  in  his 
presence,  wait  upon  him,  listen  to  all  that  he  .says  with  re.speclful 
attention,  perform  the  duties  necessary  for  his  personal  comfort,  and 
carefully  attend  to  his  instruction.  The  teacher  should  show  affection 
for  his  pupil.  He  trains  him  in  virtue  and  good  manners,  carefully 
instructs  him,  imparts  tt>  him  a knowledge  of  tlie  sciences  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancients,  speaks  well  of  him  to  relatives  and  guards  him  from 
danger. 


The  honorable  man  ministers  to  iu’s  friends  and  relatives  by  pre- 
senting gifts,  by  courteous  language,  by  ]>romoting  as  his  equals  and 
by  sharing  with  them  his  prosj)erity.  They  should  watch  over  him 
when  lie  has  negligently  exposed  himself,  guard  his  property  when  he 
is  careless,  assist  him  in  difficulties,  stand  by  him  and  help  to  provide 
for  his  f.imily. 

The  master  slu)uhl  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  servants,  as  depend- 
ents; he  assigns  them  lal)or  suitable  to  their  strength,  provides  for 
their  comfortable  .support;  he  attends  them  in  sickness,  cau.ses  tfiem 
to  partake  of  any  extraordinary  delicacy  he  may  obtain  and  makes 
them  occasional  presents.  The  servants  should  manifest  their  attach- 
ment to  the  master;  they  rise  bqfore  him  in  the  morning  and  retire 
later  to  re.st;  they  <lo  not  jjurloin  his  property,  do  their  work  cheer- 
fully and  actively  and  arc  respectful  in  their  behavior  toward  him. 

I he  religious  teacliers  should  manifest  their  kind  feelings  toward 
lawyers.  They  should  dissuade  them  from  vice,  excite  them  to  virtu- 
ous acts— being  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  all.  They  should 
instruct  them  in  the  things  they  had  not  previously  learned,  confirm 

them  in  the  truths  and  point  out  to  them  the  way  to  heav^en.  The 
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lawyers  should  minister  to  the  teachers  by  respectful  attention  mani- 
fested in  their  words,  actions  and  thoughts,  and  by  sui)plyin^  them 
their  temporal  wants  and  by  allowing  them  constant  access  to  them. 

The  wise,  virtuous,  prudent,  intelligent,  leacliable,  docile  man  will 
become  eminent.  The  i)er.severin^,  dilij^ent  man,  unshaken  in  adver- 
sity and  of  inllexible  determination  will  become  eminent.  The  well- 
informed,  frieiully-disposeil,  J)rudent-speakin^^  generous-minded,  self- 
controlled,  self-j)o.sscssed  man  w ill  become  eminent. 

In  this  world  generosity,  mildness  of  sj)ecch,  public  spirit  and 
courteous  behavior  are  worthy  of  respect  under  all  circumstances  and 
will  be  valuable  in  all  places.  If  these  be  not  iJossessed  the  mother 
will  receive  neither  honor  nor  supjxnt  horn  the  son,  neither  will  the 
father  receive  respect  nor  honor,  Budilha  also  s.iys; 

“ Know  that  from  time  to  time  a Tathagata  is  born  into  the  worhl, 
fully  enlightened, blessed  and  worthy, abounding  in  w isdom  and  good- 
A Tathafiata  happy  witli  know  ledge  of  the  world,  unsurpassed  as  a guide  to 

lorn  into  the  erring  mortal,  a teacher  of  gods  and  men,  a blessed  Hudtiha.  lie,  by 
iTorid.  himself,  thoroughly  understands  and  sees,  as  it  were  face  to  face,  this 

universe,  the  world  below  w ith  all  its  spirits  and  the  wsirMs  alx>ve,  and 
all  creatures,  all  religious  teachers,  gods  and  nn  ii,  ami  he  then  makes 
his  knowledge  known  to  others.  The  truth  doth  he  proclaim,  both  in 
its  letter  and  its  spirit,  lovely  in  its  origin,  lovely  in  its  progress,  lovely 
in  its  consummation;  the  higher  life  doth  he  jiroclaim  in  all  its  purity 
and  in  all  its  perfectness. 

First.  He  is  absolutely  free  from  all  jiassions.  eo^unit^  no  evd 
ev’en  in  secrecy  and  is  the  embodiment  of  perfection.  lIei>al»ovc 
doing  an\'thing  w rong. 

Second.  Self-introsj)cction— by  this  ha^  he  reai  hed  tlie  state  of 
supreme  enlightenment. 

Third.  By  means  of  his  divine  eve  he  looks  back  to  the  remotest 
past  and  future.  Knows  the  way  of  emancipation,  and  is  accomplished 
in  the  three  great  branches  of  tlivine  know  ledge,  and  has  gained  per- 
fect wisdom.  I le  is  in  posse.ssion  of  all  psychic  powers,  always  will- 
ing to  listen,  full  of  energy,  wisdom  and  dhyana. 

hoLirth.  1 le  has  realized  eternal  peace  and  walks  in  the  jierfcct 
path  of  virtue. 

P'ifth,  He  knows  three  states  of  existence, 

.Sixth.  He  is  incomparable  in  purity  and  holiuess. 

Sev'enth.  He  is  teacher  of  gods  and  men. 

Fighth.  He  exhorts  gods  and  men  at  the  j)roj)er  time,  acconling 
to  their  indi\'iduar  tem[)eraments. 

Ninth.  He  is  the  .suj)remely  enlighteiu-d  teacher  and  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  all  the  vii-tues  he  teaches.  The  two  characteristics  of 
Buddha  are  wis4om  and  compassion.” 

Buddha  also  gave  a warning  to  his  followers  w hen  lu‘  s.iid: 

“He  who  is  not  generous,  who  is  foiul  of  sensuality,  w ho  is  disturbed 
A Warning.  at  heart,  who  is  of  uneven  mind,  w ho  is  not  reflect  ive,  w ho  is  not  of 
calm  mind,  who  is  discontentcnl  at  heart,  wlnr  has  no  control  over  his 
senses — such  a discijile  is  far  from  me,  though  he  is  in  body  near  me.” 
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The  attainment  of  salvation  is  by  the  perception  of  self  through 
charity,  purity,  self-sacrifice,  self-knovvledj^c,  dauntless  energy,  pa- 
tience, truth,  resolution,  love  and  e(iuanimity.  The  last  words  of 
Buddha  were  these; 

“ Be  ye  lamps  unto  y'ourselves;  be  ye  a refuge  to  yourselves;  betake 
yourself  to  an  eternal  voyage;  hold  fast  to  the  truth  as  a lamp;  hold 
fast  as  a refuge  to  the  truth;  look  not  for  refuge  to  any  one  besides 
yourselves.  Learn  ye,  then,  that  knowledge  which  I have  attained 
and  have  dcclaretl  unto  you  and  walk  ye  in  it,  practice  and  increase  in 
order  that  the  path  of  holiness  may  last  and  long  endure  for  the  bless- 
ing of  many  people,  to  the  relief  of  the  world,  to  the  welfare,  the 
blessing,  the  joy  of  gods  and  men.” 


Attainment 
of  Salvation. 


Nature  ot 
Cautfe. 


^he  Law  of  Qause  and  Taught 

by  Quddlia. 


Paper  by  SHAKU  SOYEN.  of  Japan. 


F \vc  open  our  eyes  anti  look  at  tlic  universe 
we  observe  tlic  sun  and  moon  and  the  stars  on 
the  sky;  mountains,  rivers,  plants,  animals, 
fishes  aiifl  birds  on  the  earth.  Cold  and  uarmth 
come  alternately;  shine  and  rain  change  from 
time  to  time  without  ever  reaching  an  end 
"Again  let  us  clo.se  our  eyes  and  camly  reflect 
upon  ourselves.  I Vom  morning  to  evening  vve 
arc  agitated  by  the  feelings  of  [)lcasure  and 
pain,  love  and  hate;  .sometimes  full  of  ambition 
and  desire,  sometimes  called  to  the  utmost  ex- 
citement of  reason  and  will.  'I  hus  the  action 
of  mind  is  like  an  endless  issue  of  a spring  of 
water.  As  the  idienomcna  of  the  external 
world  are  various  and  marvelous,  .so  is  the  internal 
' VI  ' attitude  of  human  mind.  Shall  wo  ask  for  the 
explanation  of  these  marvelous  phenomena?  Why  is  the  univer.se  in 
a constant  flu.x?  Why  do  things  change?  Why  is  the  mimi  subjected 
to  a constant  agitation?  Tor  these  Buddhism  offers  only  one  explana- 
tion, namely,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  understand  the  nature  of  this  law,  as  taught 
by  Buddha  himself: 

First.  The  complex  nature  of  cause. 

Second.  An  endless  j>rogression  of  the  causal  law. 

Third.  The  causal  law  in  terms  of  the  three  world.s. 

Fourth.  -Self-formation  of  cause  anti  effect. 

Fifth.  Cause  and  effect  as  the  law  of  nature. 

First.  The  complex  nature  of  cause.  .X  certain  phenomenon  cannot 
arise  from  a single  cause,  but  it  must  have  several  condition.s;  in  other 
words,  no  effect  can  arise  unless  several  causes  combine  together. 
Take  for  example  a case  of  fire.  You  may  say  its  cause  is  oil  or  fuel; 
but  neither  oil  nor  fuel  alone  can  give  rise  to  a flame.  Atmosphere, 
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space  and  several  other  conditions,  physical  or  mechanical,  are  neces- 
sary for  the  rise  of  a dame.  All  these  necessary  conditions  combined 
together  can  be  called  the  cause  of  a flame.  This  is  only  an  example 
for  the  explanation  of  the  comijlex  nature  of  cause,  but  the  rest  may 
be  inferred. 

Second.  An  endless  progression  of  the  cau.sal  law.  A cause  must 
be  preceded  by  another  cause,  and  an  effect  must  be  followed  by  an- 
other effect.  Thus,  if  we  investigate  the  cause  of  a cause,  the  past  of 
a j)ast,  by  tracing  back  even  to  an  eternity,  we  shall  never  reach  the 
first  cause.  The  assertion  that  there  is  the  first  cause  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  nature,  since  a certain  cause  must  have  an 
origin  in  .some  preceding  cause  or  causes,  and  there  is  no  cause  which 
is  not  an  effect.  I'rrjin  the  assumption  that  a cause  is  an  effect  of  a 
preceding  cause,  which  is  also  preceded  by  aiiother,  thus,  ad  infinitum, 
we  infer  that  there  is  no  beginning  in  the  universe.  As  there  is  no 
effect  which  is  not  a cause,  so  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  an  effect. 
Ihuldhism  consitlers  the  universe  has  no  beginning,  no  end.  Since,  even 
if  we  trace  back  to  an  eternity,  alisolute  cause  cannot  be  found,  so  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  end  in  the  universe.  Like  as 
the  waters  of  rivers  evaporate  and  form  clouds,  and  the  latter  changes 
its  form  into  rain,  thus  returning  once  more  into  the  original  form  of 
waters,  the  causal  law  is  in  a logical  circle  changing  from  cause  to 
effect,  effect  to  cause. 

d hird.  The  causal  law’  in  terms  of  three  worlds,  namely,  past, 
present  and  future.  All  the  religions  ajiply  moreor  less  the  causal  law 
in  the  sphere  of  human  conduct,  and  remark  that  the  pleasure  and 
happiness  of  one’s  future  life  depend  upon  the  purity  of  his  present  life. 
Hut  what  is  peculiar  to  Hiuldhism  is,  it  applies  the  law’  not  only  to  the 
relation  of  present  and  future  life,  but  also  past  and  present.  As  the 
facial  expressions  of  each  individual  arc  different  from  those  of  others, 
men  are  gratled  by  the  different  ilegrces  of  wisdom,  talent,  wealth  and 
birth.  It  is  m)t  education  nor  experience  alone  that  can  make  a man 
wise,  intelligent  and  wealthy,  but  it  depends  upon  one’s  pastlife.  W hat 
are  the  causes  or  conditions  which  produce  such  a difference?  To 
ex[)laifi  it  in  a few  words,  1 say,  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  different  qual- 
ity of  actions  which  we  have  done  in  our  past  life,  namely,  we  are  here 
enjoying  or  suffering  the  effect  of  what  we  ha\e  done  in  our  past  life. 
If  you  closely  oljserve  the  conduct  of  your  fellow’  beings,  you  w ill  notice 
that  each  individual  acts  different  from  the  others.  From  this  we  can 
infer  that  in  future  life  each  one  w ill  also  enjoy  or  suffer  the  result  of  his 
own  actions  done  in  this  existence.  As  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  one’s 
present  actions,  so  the  happiness  or  misery  of  our  future  world  will  be 
th  e result  of  our  present  action. 

I'ourth.  Self-formation  of  cause  and  effect.  W*e  enjoy  happiness 
and  suffer  misery,  (uir  own  actions  being  causes;  in  other  words,  there 
is  no  otlier  cause  than  our  own  actions  which  make  us  happy  or  un- 
happy. Now’  let  us  observe  the  different  attitudes  of  human  life;  one 
is  happy  and  others  feel  unhappy.  Indeed,  even  among  the  members 
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of  the  .same  family,  we  often  notice  a preat  diversity  in  wealth  and  fort- 
une. Thus  various  attitudes  of  human  life  can  he  explaiiicd  hy  the 
self-formation  of  cause  aiul  effect.  There  is  nottne  in  the  univcr.se  but 
one’s  self  who  rewanls  or  punishes  him.  The  diversity  in  future  sta^e.s 
will  be  explained  by  the  same  doctrine.  This  is  termed  in  lUnhlhism 
the  “self-deed  and  self-^ain,’’  or  “self-make  ami  self-receivc.”  1 leaven 
and  hell  are  self-made.  Goil  did  not  provide  you  with  a hell,  but  you 
yourself.  The  glorious  happine.ss  of  future  life  will  be  the  effect  of 
present  virtuous  actions. 

Fifth.  Cause  and  effect  as  the  law  of  nature.  According  to  the 
different  sects  of  buddhism,  more  or  less,  differetit  views  are  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  law  of  caiKsality,  but  so  far  they  agree  in  regarding  it 
as  the  law  of  nature,  indej)endent  tjf  the  will  of  Mutldha,  ami  much  less 
of  the  will  of  human  beings.  The  law  exists  for  an  eternity,  uithout 
beginning,  without  end.  Things  grow  and  tlecay,  and  this  is  caused, 
not  by  an  external  power,  but  by  an  internal  force  uhicli  in  things 
themselves  as  an  innate  attribute.  This  internal  law  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  ami  thus  appear  immense  phenomena 
of  the  universe.  Just  as  the  clock  moves  by  itself  without  any  inter- 
vention of  any  external  ft)rce,  so  is  the  progress  of  tlie  universe. 

We  are  born  in  the  world  of  variety;  some  are  p<»or  and  unfortu- 
nate, others  are  wealthy  and  haj)py.  The  state  «»f  variety  will  be 
repeated  again  and  again  in  fuir  future  lives.  Hut  to  whom  shall  wc 
complain  of  our  misery?  To  none  but  ourselves.  We  reward  our- 
selves; so  .shall  we  do  in  our  future  life.  If  you  ask  me  who  deter- 
mined the  length  of  our  life,  I say,  the  law  of  cau.sality.  Wlio  made 
him  happy  and  made  me  miseral)lc?  The  law  of  causality.  Ihulily 
health,  material  wealth,  w’onderful  genius,  unnatural  suffering  are  the 
infallible  expressions  of  the  law  of  causality  which  governs  every 
particle  of  the  universe,  every  portion  of  human  comluct.  Wouhl  you 
ask  me  about  the  Ibiddhist  morality'?  1 reply,  in  Huildhism  "the 
source  of  moral  authority  is  the  causal  law.  He  kind,  be  just,  be 
humane,  be  honest,  if  you  desire  to  crown  your  future.  Dishonesty, 
cruelty’,  inhumanity’,  will  condemn  y’ou  to  a miserable  fall. 

As  I have  already’  explained  to  you,  our  sacred  Huddha  is  not  the 
creator  of  this  law  of  nature,  but  he  is  the  first  discoverer  of  the  law 
who  led  thus  his  followers  to  the  height  of  mor.il  perfectioir.  Who 
shall  utter  a word  against  him?  Who  tlisctivereil  the  first  truth  of  the 
universe?  Who  has  saved  anti  will  save  by  his  nolile  teachings  the 
millions  and  millions  of  the  falling  human  beings?  huleed,  loo  much 
approbation  could  not  be  uttered  to  honor  his  sacreil  name. 
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Paper  by  ZENSHORI  NOGUCHI,  Interpreter  for  the  Japanese  Buddhist  Priests. 


TAKIC  miicli  pleasure  in  .nUlrcssinfj  you,  my 
brotliers,  on  the  occasion  <if  the  first  world’s 
religious  conjjrcss,  by  your  kiiul  irululjjcncc, 
with  what  comes  to  my  mtiul  ttKhiy  \Kithout 
any  jiroliminary  preparation,  for  1 have  Ikcii 
entirely  occupietl  in  interpretinjj  for  the  four 
Hijiris  who  came  with  me  l<»  atteinl  this  con- 
gress. 

As  )'ou  reniemlKTed  ('olumbus  fi»r  hi'^^  dis- 
covery, ami  as  you  br(ju^;lit  to  completion  ilie 
wonderful  (‘iiterprise  of  the  worlcr>  f.iir,  1 aI;^o 
liave  to  reimnnlier  one  whose  knocks  at  the 
lonj^-closeil  tl(»or  t>f  niy  country  awakened  us 
from  our  lontj  ami  undisturbed  sIuiiiIkt  and 
1 ns  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  condition  of  other 
.ili/etl  countries,  inclmlin}'  that  in  which  I now 
am  wondering  at  its  greatness  and  beauty,  especially  as  it  is  epili»- 
mi/.cd  in  the  World's  I'air.  I refer  to  the  famous  Comnualore  IVrr)’.  1 
must  do  for  him  what  Americans  have  done  ami  do  (or  t'oliimhus. 
With  liirn  I have  one,  too,  to  remember,  w hose  statue  you  liavc  doubt- 
less seen  at  the  worki’s  fair.  His  name  was  Naosuke  jl,  the  l.<»rd  of 
Ilikonc  and  the  great  Chancellor  of  Hakufu.  He  was  unfortunately 
assassinated  by  tlic  hands  of  the  conservative  party,  which  proclaiiiitd 
him  a traitor  because  he  opened  the  <lot»r  t»i  the  stranger  without 
waiting  for  the  permission  of  his  master  the  emperor. 

Since  we  opened  the  door  about  thirty-six  ycais  have  passcil,  tlur- 
ing  which  time  wonderful  changes  and  jirogrcss  have  taken  place  in 
my  country,  .so  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  White  Citv  ami  the  Woild  s 
Fair,  I do  not  find  myself  wondering  so  much  as  a barbarian  would  do. 
Who  made  my  country  so  civili/ed?  He  was  the  knocker,  a-*-  1 cilled 
him.  Commodore  Perry.  .So  my  pcojilc  owe  a great  deal  to  him  and 
to  the  America  who  gave  him  ti>  us. 

I must  therefore  make  some  return  t«)  him  for  his  kindiicss,  .as  ycu 
are  doing  in  the  World’s  Fair  to  Coliimhiis  for  his  di^cciverv  .Shall  1 
offer  to  you,  who  represent  liim,  Japanese  teapots  and  teacups?  No. 
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Then  what  is  to  be  done?  Tlicsc  thinj^s  that  we  have  just  iaid  aside 
as  inadeijuate  are  only  materials,  which  fire  and  water  can  destroy. 
In  their  stead  I brin^  something  that  the  elements  cannot  destroy,  and 
it  is  the  best  of  all  my  possessions. 

What  is  that?  JUiddhism!  As  you  sec,  I am  simply  a layman, 
and  do  not  belon^^  to  any  sect  of  liuddhism  at  all.  So  I present  to 
you  four  Buddhist  sorios,  who  will  ^ive  their  addres.ses  before  you 
and  j)lace  in  your  hands  many  thousand  copies  of  English  translations 
of  Buddhist  works,  such  as  "Outlines  of  the  Mahayana,  as  Taught  by 
Buddha;"  "N  iirief  Account  of  the  Shin-shu;"  “A  Shin-shu  Catechism," 
atnl  "The  .Sutra  of  Forty-two  Sections  and  Two  Other  .Short  Sutras," 
etc.  Besides  these  .}C)0  volumes  of  the  complete  Buddha  Shaka’s 
"Sutra"  are  imported  for  the  first  time  to  this  country  as  a present  to 
the  chairman  of  this  congress  by^  the  four  Buddhist  sorios.  These 
three  Chinese  translations,  which,  of  course,  Japanese  can  read,  are 
made  from  the  original  .Sanskrit  by  many  Chinese  sorios  in  ancient 
times.  J hope  they  will  be  translated  into  h'nglish,  which  can  be 
understood  by  almost  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

I regret  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  Mahayana  doctrine, 
which  is  the  highest  order  of  Buddhist  teaching,  translated  into  En- 
glish If  you  wish  to  know  what  the  Mahayana  doctrine  is,  you  must 
learn  to  read  Chinese  or  Japanese,  as  you  are  doing  in  the  Chatauqua 
.system  of  education,  otherwise  Chinese  or  Japanese  must  learn  English 
enough  to  translate  them  for  Ihiglish  reading  people.  Whichever 
way  it  be,  we  religionists  must  do  this,  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  I 
have  devoted  some  years  and  am  now  devoting  more  years  to  learning 
I'.nglish,  h)r  the  purpose  of  doing  this  in  my  private  cai)acity.  l^ut  the 
Work  is  toi>  h.ual  for  me.  I'or  e.\am[)le,  I have  translated  Rev  Pro- 
fessor Tokunaga’s  work,  without  any  hel[)  from  foreigners,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  time.  I am  very  sorry'  that  I have  not  enough  copies  of 
that  book  to  distribute  them  to  y'ou  all,  for  1 almost  used  them  up  in 
jiresents  on  my  way  to  this  city  Permit  me  to  distribute  the  ten  last 
copies  that  still  remain  in  my’  trunk  to  those  who  happened  to  take 
the  seats  nearest.me. 

How  many'  religions  and  tlieir  sects  arc  there  in  the  world? 
Ihousands.  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  religions  in  the 
wori<l  will  be  increased  by  thousands  more?  No.  Why?  If  such 
Were  our  hope  we  ought  to  finally'  bring  tlie  number  of  religions  to  as 
gieat  a figure  as  that  t»f  the  poj)ulation  of  the  worlil,  and  the  priests  of 
the  various  religions  shoultl  not  be  allowed  to  preach  for  the  [)urpose 
of  bringing  the  pevjplc  into  their  respective  sects.  In  that  case  they 
should  rather  say':  "Don’t  believe  whatever  we  preach;  get  away 
from  tile  church  and  make  your  own  sect  as  we  do.”  Is  it  right  for 
the  priest  to  say  so?  No. 

Then,  is  there  a hope  of  decreasing  the  number  of  religions? 
^es.  How  far?  To  one.  Why?  Because  the  truth  is  only  one. 
Each  sect  or  religion,  as  its  ultimate  object,  aims  to  attain  truth. 
Geometiy  teaches  us  that  the  shortest  line  between  two  points  is  lim- 
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itcd  to  only  one;  so  we  must  find  out  that  one  way  of  attaining  the 
truth  among  the  thousands  of  ways  to  which  the  rival  religions  point 
us,  and  if  we  cannot  find  out  that  one  way  among  the  already  estab- 
lished religions  we  must  seek  it  in  a new  one.  So  long  as  we  have 
thousands  of  religions  the  religion  of  the  world  has  not  yet  attained 
its  full  development  in  all  respects.  If  the  thousands  of  rcligifins  do 
continue  to  develop  and  reach  the  state  of  full  <levclopinent  there  will 
be  no  more  any  distinction  between  them,  or  any  difference  between 
faith  and  reason,  religion  and  science.  This  is  the  end  at  which  we 
aim  and  to  which  we  believe  that  we  know  the  shortest  way. 

1 greet  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  World’s  Parliament  of 
Religions,  the  gathering  together  of  which  is  an  important  step  in 
that  direction. 


\Yliat  "["caches  of  |V\an’s  Rela- 

tion to  God,  and  jts  Influence  on 
T hose  W I 10  Have  Received  jt. 

Paper  by  KINZA  RIUGE  HIRAI,  of  Japan. 


in*!RIv  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  so 
niisuiiderstood  as  Japan.  Among  the  innu- 
merable unfair  judgments,  the  religious 
thought  of  my  countrymen  is  especially  mis- 
represented. and  the  whole  nation  is  con- 
demned as  heathen  He  they  heathen,  pagan, 
or  something  else,  it  is  a fact  that  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history  Japan  has  received 
all  teachings  with  open  mind;  and  also  that 
the  instructions  which  came  from  outside  have 
commingled  with  the  native  religion  in  entire 
harmony,  as  is  seen  by  so  many  temples  built 
in  the  name  of  truth  with  a mixed  appellation 
of  Huddhism  ami  Shintoism;  as  is  seen  by  the 
affinity  among  the  teachers  of  Confucianism 
and  Taoism,  or  other  isms,  and  the  Buddhists 
and  .Shinto  priests;  as  is  seen  by  the  individual  Japanese,  who  pays 
his  other  respects  to  all  teachings  mentioned  above;  as  is  seen  by  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  Japanese  houses,  which  have  generally 
two  rooms,  one  fora  miniature  lUiddhist  temple  and  the  otlier  for  a 
small  Shint«»  shrine,  before  which  the  family  study  the  respective 
scriptures  of  the  two  religions;  as  is  seen  by  the  popular  ode, 

Wake  iu>t)oru 

Fumoto  no  niichi  oa 
Ooke  redo, 

Ona  ji  takane  no 
Tsuki  wo  mini  Kana, 

which  translated  means:  “Though  there  are  many  roads  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  yet  if  the  top  is  reached  the  same  moon  is  seen,”  and 
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other  similar  odes  and  mottoes,  which  arc  put  in  tlic  mouth  of  the 
ignorant  country'  old  woman,  when  she  decides  the  case  of  bigoted 
religious  contention  among  young  girls.  In  reality  Synthetic  religion, 
or  luititism,  is  the  Japanese  specialty,  and  I will  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
Japanism. 

Ikit  y'ou  will  protest  and  .say:  “Why,  then,  is  Christianity  not  so 
warmly'  accepted  by  y’our  nation  as  other  religii)ns?”  This  is  the 
point  which  I wish  especially  to  present  before  you.  There  are  two 
causes  why^  Christianity'  is  not  so  cordially'  received.  This  great  relig- 
ion was  widely  spread  in  my  country,  but  in  1637  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, combined  with  the  converts,  caused  a tragic  and  bloody'  rebell- 
ion against  the  country',  and  it  is  umlcrstood  that  those  missionaries  in- 
tended to  subjugate  Jaj)an  to  their  own  mother  country.  This  shocked 
all  Japan,  aiul  it  took  the  government  of  the  .Slu^gun  a year  to  suppress 
this  terrible  and  intrusive  commotion.  To  those  who  accuse  us  that 
our  mother  country  prohibiteil  Christianity,  lUit  now,  but  in  a past  .age, 

I will  reply  that  it  was  not  from  religious  or  racial  antipathy,  but  to 
prevent  such  another  insurrection;  and  to  protect  <»ur  imlependeiicc  we 
were  obliged  to  prohibit  the  j)romulgation  of  the  (lospels. 

If  our  history'  had  had  no  such  record  of  foreign  de\  astation  under 
the  disguise  of  religion,  and  if  our  i)eople  h.ad  had  no  lit  redit.iry' horror 
and  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Christianity',  it  might  have  been 
eagerly'  embraced  by'  the  whole  nation.  Hut  this  incident  has  passed 
and  we  may'  forget  it.  Vet  it  is  not  entirely  unreasonal>le  that  the 
terrified  suspicion,  or  you  may  say'  superstititm,  that  Christ.inity  is  the 
instrument  of  depredation  shoultl  have  been  avoid.il>ly'  or  unavoidably 
aroused  in  the  oriental  mind,  when  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  some  of 
the  powerful  nations  of  Christendom  are  gradually'  encroaching  upon 
the  orient  and  when  the  following  circumstance  is  daily'  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  reviving  a vivid  memory  of  the  p.ist  historical  occur- 
rence. The  circumstances  of  which  I am  about  to  s])eak  is  the  j)resL-nt 
experience  of  ourselves,  to  which  I es|)ecially  call  the  attention  of  this 
parliament,  and  not  only  this  Parliament,  but  also  the  wliule  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Since  1853.  when  Commodore  Perry'  came  to  Japan  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  President  of  the  Uniteil  States  of  America,  our  countiy 
began  to  be  better  known  by  .all  western  nations  and  the  new  p(*rts 
were  wiilely'  opened  and  the  prohibition  of  the  (n>spels  was  alM)lishcd, 
of  as  it  was  before  the  Christian  rebellion.  Hy' the  coiu  ention  at  Veddo, 
now  Tokio,  in  1858,  the  treaty'  w.as  stijiulated  lietween  America  ami 
Japan,  and  al.so  with  the  hhirope.in  powers.  It  was  the  time  when  our 
country  was  y'ct  under  the  feudal  government;  and  on  account  of  our 
having  been  secluded  for  over  two  centuries  since  the  Christian  rebell- 
ion of  1637,  diplomacy  was  (juite  a new’  experience  to  the  feudal  offi- 
cers, who  put  their  full  confidence  upon  western  nations,  and.  without 
any  alteration,  accepted  every'  article  of  the  treaty'  j)re  ente«l  from  the 
foreign  governments.  According  to  the  treaty  we  are  in  a very'  ilisail- 
vantageous  situation;  and  amongst  the  others  there  arc  two  prominent 
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articles,  which  deprive  us  of  our  rij^hts  and  advantages.  One  is  the 
exterritoriality  of  western  nations  in  Japan,  by  which  all  cases  in  regard 
to  right,  whether  of  property  or  person,  arising  between  the  subjects 
of  tlie  western  nations  in  my  country  as  well  as  between  them  and  the 
Japanese,  are  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  the 
western  natir)ns.  Another  regards  the  tariff,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  per  cent  ad  valorum,  we  have  no  right  to  impose  where  it 
might  properly  be  done. 

It  is  also  stipulated  that  cither  of  the  contracting  parties  to  this 
treaty,  on  giving  one  year’s  previous  notice  to  the  other,  may  demand 
a revisi(.)n  thereof  on  or  after  the  1st  of  July,  1872.  Therehjre,  in  1871, 
oiir  government  tlemanded  a revision,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
constantly'  recpiesting  it,  but  foreign  governments  have  simply  ignored 
our  recpiests,  making  many  excuses.  One  part  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  .States  of  America  and  Jaj)an  concerning  the  tariff  was 
annulled,  for  which  we  thank  with  sincere  gratitude  tlie  kind-hearted 
American  nation;  but  1 am  soriy  to  say'  that,  as  no  luiropcan  ])ower 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  y\merica,  in  this  respect  our  tariff  right 
remains  in  the  same  comlition  as  it  was  before. 

We  have  no  judicial  jiower  over  the  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  as  a 
natural  conseiiuence  we  are  recei\  ing  injuries,  legal  and  moral,  the 
accounts  of  which  are  seen  constantly'  in  our  nati\'e  newspapers.  As 
the  western  people  live  far  from  us  they'"  do  not  know  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances. Probably  they'  liear  now  and  then  the  reports  from  the 
missionaries  ami  their  friends  in  Japan.  I do  not  deny'  that  their 
reports  are  true;  l)ut  if  a person  wants  to  obtain  any  unmistakable 
information  in  regard  to  his  friend  he  ought  to  hear  the  opinions  about 
him  from  many'  sides.  If  y'ou  closely' examine  with  your  unbiased 
mind  what  injuries  we  receive  you  will  be  astonished.  Among  many 
kinds  of  wrongs  there  are  some  which  were  utterly  unknown  before 
and  entirely'  new  to  us  - heathen,  none  of  whom  would  dare  to  speak 
of  th  em  even  in  private  conversation. 

( )nc  of  the  excuses  offered  by  foreign  nations  is  that  our  country 
is  not  yet  civilized.  Is  it  the  principle  of  civilized  law  that  the  rights 
and  ])ror)ts  of  the  so-called  imcivilized  or  the  weaker  should  be  sacri- 
ficed? As  1 understand  it,  the  spirit  and  the  nece.ssity' of  law  is  to 
protect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  weaker  against  the  aggression  of 
the  stronger;  but  I h.tve  never  learned  in  my'  shallow  studies  of  law 
that  the  weaker  should  be  .sacrificed  for  the  stronger.  Another  kind 
of  a[)ology  comes  from  the  religious  source,  and  the  claim  is  made 
th.it  the  Japanese  are  idolaters  and  heathen.  Whether  our  [)eople  are 
idolaters  or  not  you  will  know  at  once  if  you  will  investigate  our  relig- 
ious views  without  prejudice  from  authentic  Japanese  sources. 

Hut  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  are  idolaters  and 
heathen,  is  it  Christian  morality' to  trample  upon  the  rights  and  advan- 
tages of  a non-Christian  nation,  coloring  all  their  natural  happiness 
with  the  tlark  stain  of  injustice?  I read  in  the  Bible,  “Whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  check,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;  but  I 
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cannot  discover  there  any  nas.saffc  which  says,  “Whosoever  .shall 
demand  justice  of  thee  smite  his  rij^dit  cheek,  and  when  he  turns  smite 
the  other  also.”  Again,  1 read  in  the  Bible,  “If  any  man  will  sue  thee 
at  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also;”  but  I 
cannot  discover  there  any  passage  which  says.  “If  thou  shalt  sue  any 
man  at  the  law,  and  take  away  his  coat,  let  him  give  thee  his  cloak 
also.” 

You  send  your  missionaries  to  Jajian  and  they  advise  us  to  be 
moral  and  believe  Christianit)’.  W'e  like  to  be  moral;  ue  know  that 
Christianity  is  good,  ami  we  are  very  thankful  for  this  kimlness.  Hut 
at  the  .same  time  our  people  are  rather  perple.xetl  and  very  much  in 
doubt  about  this  advice.  I'or  we  think  that  the  treaty  stipulated  in 
the  time  of  feudalism,  when  we  were  yet  in  our  youth,  is  still  clung  to 
by  the  powerful  nations  of  Christemhmi ; whim  we  t'lml  that  every  year 
a good  many  western  vessels  engaged  in  the  seal  fishery  are  smuggled 
into  our  seas;  when  legal  cases  are  always  decided  by  the  fiireign 
authorities  in  Japan  unfavorably  to  us;  w hen  simieye.irs  ago  a Japanese 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  a university  on  the  PacifK  coast  of  Anieriia 
because  of  his  being  of  a different  race;  w hen  a few  months  ago  the 
school  board  in  San  k'rancisco  enacted  a regulation  that  no  lapanesc 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  public  school  there;  w hen  last  year  the 
Japanese  were  driven  out  in  wholesale  from  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  when  our  business  nun  in  San  k'ran- 
cisco were  compelled  by  some  union  not  to  employ  the  Japanese 
assistants  or  laborers,  but  the  Americans;  when  there  are  some  in  the 
same  city  who  speak  on  the  platforms  against  those  of  us  who  arc 
already  here;  w hen  there  are  many  men  w ho  go  in  jiroccssions  hoist- 
ing  lanterns  marked  "Jap  must  go;”  w hen  the  Japanese  in  the  1 lawaiian 
islands  are  deprived  of  their  suffr.ige;  when  wc  sec  some  western 
people  in  Japan  who  erect  before  the  entrance  of  their  houses  a stiecial 
post,  upon  which  is  the  notice,  “No  Jajianese  is  allow  ed  to  enter  nere," 
just  like  a board  upon  which  is  written,  “No  dogs  allowed;”  when  wc 
are  in  such  a situation  is  it  unreasonable  — notwithstanding  the  kind- 
ness of  the  western  nations,  from  one  point  of  view  , who  send  their 
missionaries  to  us — for  us  intelligent  heathen  to  be  embarrassed  and 
hesitate  to  swallow  the  sweet  and  warm  liijuid  of  the  heaven  of  Chris- 
tianity? If  such  be  the  Christian  ethics,  well,  wc  are  perfectly  sati.s- 
fied  to  be  heathen. 

If  any  person  should  claim  that  there  are  many  pei>ple  in  Japan 
who  speak  and  write  against  Christianity,  I am  not  a hypocrite  .md  I 
will  frankly  state  that  1 was  the  first  in  my  country  who  e\er  pufdicly 
attacked  Christianity;  no.  not  real  Christianity,  but  f.ilse  Christianity, 
the  wrongs  done  toward  us  by  the  peojde  of  Christend<»m.  If  any’ 
reprove  the  Japanese  because  they  have  had  strong  anti-Christian  soci- 
eties, I will  honestly  declare  that  I was  the  first  in  Japan  who  ever 
organized  a society  against  Christianity;  no.  not  against  real  Chris- 
tianity, but  to  protect  ourselves  from  false  Christianity  and  the  injustice 
which  we  receive  from  the  people  of  Christendom.  Do  not  think  that 
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I took  .^uch  a stand  on  account  of  niy  bcin<j  a buddhist,  for  this  was 
my  position  many  j’cars  before  1 entered  the  liuddhist  temple.  But, 
at  tlic  same  time,  I will  proudly  state  that  if  any  one  discussed  the 
afTiiiity  of  all  religions  before  the  i)ublic,  under  the  title  of  .Synthetic 
religion,  it  was  1.  I say  this  tb  you  because  1 do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  a bigoted  limldhist  sectarian. 

Really,  there  is  no  sectarian  in  my  country.  Our  people  well  know 
what  abstract  truth  is  in  Christianity,  and  we,  or  at  least  I,  do  not  care 
about  tile  names  if  I sjieak  from  the  jioint  of  teaching.  Whether 
Buddhism  is  called  Christianity  or  Christianity  is  named  liuddhism, 
whether  we  are  called  Confucianists  or  Shintoists,  we  are  not  particu- 
lar; but  we  are  very  particular  about  the  truth  taught  and  its  consistent 
application.  Whether  Christ  saves  us  or  drives  us  into  hell,  whether 
Cautama  Buddha  was  a real  jierson  or  there  never  was  such  a man,  it 
is  not  a matter  of  consideration  to  us;  but  the  consistency  of  doctrine 
and  conduct  is  the  jioint  on  which  we  put  the  greater  importance. 
Therefore,  unless  the  inconsistency  which  we  observe  is  renounced,  and 
csiiecially  the  unjust  treaty  by  which  we  are  entailed  is  revised  upon 
an  CMpiitable  basis,  our  jieople  will  never  cast  away  their  prejudice 
about  Christianit)’,  in  spite  of  the  ehxpient  orator  who  speaks  its  truth 
from  the  [lulpit.  \Ve  are  \ er>'  often  called  barbarians,  and  I have  heard 
and  read  that  Japanese  are  stubborn  and  cannot  understand  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  1 will  admit  that  this  is  true  in  some  sense,  for,  though 
they  admire  the  ehxjuence  of  the  orator  and  wonder  at  his  courage, 
though  they  approve  his  logical  argument,  yet  they  are  very  stubborn 
and  will  not  join  Christianit)'  as  long  as  they'  think  it  is  a western 
morality'  to  preach  one  thing  and  practice  another. 

But  1 know  this  is  not  the  morality  of  the  civilized  west,  and  I 
have  the  firm  belief  in  the  highest  humanity'  an(.l  noblest  generosity' of 
the  occidental  nations  toward  us.  Ivspecially'  as  to  the  American 
nation,  I know  their  sy'nijiathy'  and  integrity'.  I know  their  sy’inpathy 
iiy' their  emancipation  of  the  colored  people  from  slavery'.  I know 
their  integrity  by'  the  patriotic  spirit  which  established  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  .States  of  America.  And  I feel  sure  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  made  the  American  people  declare  independence 
are  in  some  sense  comparable  to  the  present  state  of  my  country.  I 
cannot  refrain  my’  thrilling  emotion  and  sy’mpathetic  tears  whenever 
I read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  You,  citizens  of  this  glorious 
free  United  States,  who  struck  when  the  right  time  came,  struck  for 
“Uiberty’or  Death  ;*’y’ou,  who  waded  through  olood  thaty’ou  might  fasten 
to  the  mast  y'our  banner  of  the  stripes  and  stars  upon  the  land  and  sea; 
y'ou,  w ho  enjoy  the  fruition  of  y’our  liberty  through  y'our  struggle  for  it; 
y'ou,  I say',  may'  understand  somewhat  our  position,  and  as  you  asked 
for  justice  from  your  mother  country',  we,  too,  ask  justice  from  these 
foreign  powers. 


Admiration  for 
.Americans. 


Buddhist  Temple,  Bangkok,  Siam 


as  Bone  for  Japan. 

Paper  by  HORIN  TOKI,  of  Japan. 


lAVK  had  the  pleasure  of  speakinj^  something 
al)(>ut  Huchlliism,  and  I now  again  take  the 
liberty  of  speaking  something  further  about 
Huddhism.so  thatyou  may  understand  thatrcli- 
gion,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  our  sunrise  land  of 
Japan,  much  better.  In  “chidown,”  which 
means,  translatctl  into  hhiglish,  “degrees  of 
wisdom,”  it  is  said  that  all  Buddhas  teach  in 
two  ways.  One  is  to  teach  the  truth  of  doc- 
trine; the  other  is  to  guide  the  goodness  and 
righteousness  of  mankind.  The  former  teaches 
us  that  our  body  and  spirit  arc  always  in  con- 
stant connection  with  the  outside  world  and 
regulated  by  the  absolute  truth,  which,  having 
beginning  or  no  enil,  fills  the  universe  and 
yet  jierftjrms  the  endless  action  of  cause  and 
effect  as  in  a circle,  h'or  instance,  God  in  Chris- 
tianity, the  absolute  e.xtremity  in  Confucianism,  y\mcno  Minaka 
nushi  no  mikoto  in  Shintoism,  liorankamma  in  lirahmism,  are  estab- 
lished in  order  to  show  the  truth  of  the  universe. 

The  latter — that  is  to  guide  the  goodness  and  rightcousnesss  of 
mankind — inspires  us  with  purity  and  rightcousnc.ss  in  our  body  and 
mind.  In  other  worils,  it  teaches  us  that  absolute  truth  is  constantly 
acting  to  make  a man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  complete  his  purity 
and  goodness.  Therefore,  shouhl  I speak  from  the  side  of  goodness, 
I should  .say  that  Buddhism  teaches  ten  commandments,  such  as  not 
to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  tell  a falsehood,  not 
to  joke,  not  to  speak  evil  of  others,  not  to  use  double  tongue,  not  to  be 
greedy,  neitlier  be  stingy,  not  to  bo  cruel.  Such  commandments  guide 
us  int<j  morality  and  goodness  kindly  and  minutely  by  regulating  our 
everyday  personal  action.  Such  commandments,  by  pacifying,  puri- 
fying and  enliglitening  our  passions,  as  well  as  our  wisdom,  shall  in  the 
run  of  its  course  make  the  present  society,  which  is  full  of  vice,  hatred 
and  struggles  or  race,  just  like  hungry  dogs  or  wolves,  a holy  paradise 
of  purity,  peace  and  love-  The  regulating  power  of  such  command- 
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ments  shall  turn  this  troublesome  world  into  the  spiritual  kin^^dom  of 
fraternity  and  humanity. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  Hudtlhist  preaching;  therefore,  vou 
see  that  Buddhism  does  not  quarrel  with  other  religions  about  the  truth. 
If  there  were  a religion  which  teaches  the  truth  in  the  same  way  Bud- 
dhism regards  it  as  the  truth  of  Buddhism  disguised  under  the  garment 
of  other  religion.  Buddhism  never  cares  what  the  outside  garment 
might  do.  It  only  aims  to  i)romote  the  purity  and  morality  of  man- 
kiiul.  It  never  asks  who  discovered  it?  It  only  aj)preciatcs  the  go<id- 
ness  and  righteousness.  It  helps  the  others  in  the  |>urification  of  man- 
kind. Buddha  himself  called  Buddhism  “a  round,  circulating  relig- 
ion,” which  means  the  truth  common  to  every  religion,  regardle.ss  of 
the  outside  garment.  The  absolute  truth  must  not  i)c  regarded  as  the 
monopolization  of  one  religion  of  another.  The  truth  is  the  broadest 
and  widest.  In  short.  Buddhism  teaches  ustha*t  the  Buddhism  is  truth, 
the  goddess  of  truth  who  is  common  to  every  religion,  but  who  showed 
her  true  phase  to  us  through  the  Buddhism. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  that  this  Buddhism  has  l)ecn  a living 
spirit  and  nationality  of  our  beloved  Japan  for  s<j  many  years  and  will 
be  forever.  Conscciuently,  the  Japanese  people,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly guided  by  this  beautiful  star  of  truth  of  Buddha's,  arc  very  Iujs- 
pitable  for  other  religions  and  countries,  and  are  entirely  tlifferenl  from 
some  other  obstinate  nations.  I say  this  w ithout  the  least  boast.  \ay, 
I say  this  from  simplicity  and  purity  of  mind.  The  Japanese  of  thirty 
years  since — that  is  since  we  opened  our  country  for  f«>reigners  - will 
prove  to  you  that  our  country  is  (juite  unc(|uale<l  on  the  way  of  j»i(  k- 
ing  up  what  is  good  an  ^ /ight,  even  done  by  others.  Wc  never  say 
who  invented  this?  which  country  brought  that?  The  things  of  good 
nature  have  been  most  heartily  accepted  by  us,  regardless  of  race  and 
nationality.  Is  this  not  the  precious  gift  of  the  truth  of  Buddhism, 
the  spirit  of  our  country? 

But  don’t  too  hastily  conclude  that  wc  arc  only  bliml  in  imitating 
others.  We  have  our  own  nationality  ; let  me  assure  you  that  wc  have 
our  own  spirit.  But  wc  are  not  .so  obstinate  to  deny  even  w hat  is  good. 
So  we  trust  in  the  unity  of  truth,  but  do  not  believe  in  the  Creator 
fancied  out  by  the  imjjcrfect  brain  of  human  beings.  We  also  firmly 
reserve  our  own  nationality  as  to  manner,  customs,  arts,  literature, 
benevolence,  architecture  and  language.  We  have  a charming  and 
lovely  nationality  which  characterizes  all  customs  and  relation  between 
the  sexes,  between  oldaiul  young  and  so  on  with  peace  and  gentleness. 
You  may  think  me  too  boastful,  but  alkiw  me  to  warrant  you  that  in 
traveling  into  the  interior  of  Japan  you  will  never  be  received  with  the 
salutation  of  ‘‘Hello,  John.”  \'ou  will  never  be  received  with  the 
salutation,  “ Hello,  Jack.”  Xay,  our  people  are  not  st)  impolite — none 
of  them.  Everywhere  you  go  you  will  receive  hearty  welcome  and 
kind  hospitality. 

Not  only  this,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  her 
own  originality  in  fine  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  etc. 
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Should  you  doubt  me,  please  trouble  yourself  to  come  over  to  Japan, 
where  the  beautiful  mountains  and  clear  streams  will  welcome  you 
with  smiles  and  open  heart.  Japan,  thou^rh  small  in  area,  with  the 
jjlorious  risinj^  as  well  as  the  setting  sun,  which  shines  over  the 
beautiful  cherry  tree  flowers,  will  do  her  very  best  to  please  you.  The 
Japanese  fine  arts  productions,  which  abound  in  all  the  cities  of  Japan, 
will  tell  you  their  own  history.  Not  only  is  there  the  beautiful 
climate,  which  will  tempt  you  to  forget  the  departure  from  Japan,  but 
1 say  that  yarn  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  so  weak  as  to  be  tempted 
by  climate  or  the  other  things  so  far  as  to  forget  your  country;  but  the 
respect,  courtesy,  kindness  and  hospitality  you  will  constantly  receive 
there  might,  perhaps,  make  it  too  hard  for  y^ou  to  leave  Japan  without 
shedding  tears.  \'ou  must  not  think  that  this  is  spoken  by  one  mortal 
llorin  Toki,  of  Japan,  but  it  is  spoken  to  you  by  the  truth,  who 
borrowed  my  tongue.  'I'ridy',  it  is. 

And  let  me  ask  y^ou,  who  do  y'^ou  think  originated  such  beautiful 
customs  atul  the  fine  arts  of  worldwide  reputation  in  Japan?  Allow 
me  to  assure  y'ou  that  it  was  Buddhism.  I have  no  time  to  count,  one 
by'  one,  what  Butldhism  has  wrought  out  in  Japan  during  the  past 
eleven  hundreil  y'ears.  But  one  word  is  enough — Buddhism  is  the  spirit 
of  Japan;  her  nationality’  is  Buddhism.  This  is  the  true  state  of  Japan. 
But  it  is  a pity’  that  we  see  some  false  and  obstinate  religionists,  who, 
comparing  these  [uoniising  Japanese  with  the  South  Islanders,  have 
been  so  carelessly  trying  to  introduce  some  false  religion  into  our 
country’.  As  I said  before,  we  Buddhists  welcome  any  who  arc  earnest 
seekers  after  the  truth,  but  can  we  keep  silent  to  see  the  falsehood 
disturbing  the  jieace  and  nationality  of  our  country?  The  hateful 
rumor  of  the  collision  taking  place  between  the  two  parties  is  some- 
times spread  abroad.  W'c,  from  the  standpoint  of  love  to  our  country, 
cannot  overlook  this  falsehood  and  violation  of  peace  and  fraternity. 
Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  one  to  urge  upon  a stranger  to  believe  what 
he  does  not  like  and  call  that  stranger  foolish,  barbarous,  igno- 
rant and  obstinate  on  account  of  the  latter’s  denying  the  proposition 
made  by  the  former?  Do  y'ou  think  it  is  right  for  the  former  to  excite 
the  latter  by  calling  so  many  names  and  producing  social  disorder? 
I should  say  that  such  a one  as  that  is  against  peace,  love  and  order, 
fraternity  and  humanity'.  I should  say  that  such  a one  as  that  is  against 
the  truth.  1 le  who  is  against  the  truth  had  better  die.  Justice  does 
conquer  injustice,  and  we  are  glatl  to  see  that  the  cloud  of  falsehood  is 
gradually'  iiisapj)earing  before  the  light  of  truth.  Also,  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  assembled  now  here  are  the  friends  of  truth.  Nay', 
ya)U  are  amitlst  the  truth.  \'ou  breathe  the  truth  as  y’ou  do  the  air. 
And  y'ou  surely’  indorse  my'  opinion,  because  it  is  nothing  but  the 
truth. 


Originator  of 
Fine  Arta. 


Eternal 

lutiou. 


3uddliism  as  |t  Exists  in  §iam. 

Paper  by  H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  CHANDRADAT  CHUDHADHARN,  of  Siam, 


Evo- 


UI)I)HISM,as  it  exists  in  Siam,  teaches  thit 
all  thinj^s  arc  made  up  from  the  Uharma,  a 
Sanscrit  term  meaning  the  “essence  of  nat- 
ure.” The  Dharma  presents  the  three  fol- 
lowing phenomena,  which  generally  exist  in 
every  being:  i.  The  accomplishment  of  eter- 
nal evolution.  2.  Sorrow  and  suffering,  ac- 
cortling  to  human  ideas,  3.  A separate 
power,  uncontrollable  by  the  tlesirc  of  man, 
and  not  belonging  to  man, 

/ ^ Dharma  is  formed  of  two  essences, 

^ one  known  as  matter,  the  other  known  as 

■ .'i  spirit.  These  essences  exist  for  eternity, 
they'  arc  without  beginning  and  without  end; 
the  one  represents  the  worlil  and  the  corpo- 
real parts  of  man,  and  the  other  the  mind  of  man. 
The  three  phenomena  combined  are  the  factors  for 
molding  forms  and  creating  sensations.  The  waves 
of  the  ocean  are  formed  but  of  water,  and  the  various  sha{)es  they  take 
are  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  motion  in  the  water;  in  similar  man- 
ner the  Dharma  represents  the  universe,  and  varies  according  to  the 
degree  of  evolution  accomplished  within  it.  Matter  is  called  in  the 
Pali  “Rupa,”  and  spirit  “Nama.”  Kverything  in  the  universe  is  made 
up  of  Rupa  and  Nama,  or  matter  and  spirit,  as  already  stated.  The 
difference  between  all  material  things,  as  seen  outwardly',  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  evolution  that  is  inherent  to  matter;  and  the  dif- 
crence  between  all  spirits  depends  upon  the  degree  of  will,  which  i^ 
the  evolution  of  spirit.  These  differences,  however,  are  only  apparent; 
in  reality',  all  is  one  and  the  same  essence,  merely' a modification  of 
the  one  great  eternal  truth,  Dharma. 

Man,  who  is  an  aggregate  of  Dharma,  is,  however,  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  because  his  will  either  receives  impressions  and  becomes 
modified  by  mere  visible  things,  or  because  his  spirit  has  become 
identified  with  appearances,  such  as  man,  animal,  deva  or  any  other 
beings  that  are  also  but  modified  spirits  and  matter.  Man  becomes, 
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therefore,  conscious  of  separate  existence.  Ikit  all  outward  forms, 
man  himself  included,  arc  made  to  live  or  to  last  for  a short  si)ace  of 
time  only.  They  are  soon  to  be  destroyed  and  recreated  a^jain  and 
again  by  an  eternal  evolution.  I fe  is  first  body  and  sjiirit,  but,  through 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  all  is  Dharma  and  of  that  which  is  good  and 
evil,  his  spirit  may  become  impressed  with  evil  temjitation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  may  desire  certain  things  with  that  force  peculiar  to  a 
tiger,  whos'e  spirit  is  modified  by  craving  for  lust  and  anger.  In  such 
a case  he  will  be  continually  adopting,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  his 
own  life,  the  wills  and  acts  of  that  tiger,  and  thereby  is  himself  that 
animal  in  spirit  and  .soul.  Vet  outwardly  he  ajijiears  to  be  a man,  and 
is  as  yet  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his  sjiirit  lias  become  endowed 
with  the  cruelties  of  the  tiger. 

If  this  state  continues  until  the  body  be  dissolved  or  changed  into 
other  matter,  be  dead,  as  we  say,  that  .same  spirit  which  has  been 
endowed  with  the  cravings  of  lust  and  anger  of  a tiger,  of  exactly  the 
.same  nature  and  feelings  as  those  that  have  appeared  in  the  body  of 
the  man  before  his  death,  may  reapjiear  now  to  find  itself  in  the  body 
of  a tiger  suitable  to  its  nature.  Thus,  so  long  as  man  is  ignorant  of 
that  nature  of  Dharma  and  fails  to  identify  that  nature,  he  continues 
to  receive  different  impressions  from  beings  around  him  in  this  uni- 
verse, thereby  sufferings,  pains,  sorrows,  disappointments  of  all  kinds, 
death. 

If,  however,  his  spirit  be  impressed  with  the  good  (jualities  that 
are  found  in  a sujierior  being,  such  as  the  deva,  for  instance,  by  adopt- 
ing in  his  own  life  the  acts  and  wills  of  that  superior  being,  man 
becomes  spiritually  that  superior  being  himself,  both  in  nature  and 
soul,  even  while  in  his  present  form.  \\  hen  death  jiuts  an  end  to  his 
physical  body,  a sjiirit  of  the  very  same  nature  and  (juality  may  reap- 
pear in  the  new  body  of  a deva  to  enjoy  a life  of  haiipiness,  not  to  be 
compared  to  anything  that  is  known  in  this  world. 

However,  to  all  beings  alike,  whether  superior  or  inferior  to  our- 
selves, ileath  is  a suffering.  It  is,  therefore,  uiulesirable  to  be  born 
into  any  being  that  is  a modification  of  Dharma,  to  be  .sooner  or  later, 
again  and  again,  di.ssolved  by  the  eternal  phenomenon  of  evolution. 

The  only  means  by  which  we  are  able  to  free  ourselves  from  sufferings 
and  deadi  is  therefore  to  possess  a perfect  knowledge  of  Dharma,  and  ® 

to  realize  by  will  and  acts  that  nature  only  obtainable  by  adliering  to 
the  precepts  given  by  Lord  Huddha  in  the  four  noble  truths.  The 
consciousness  of  self-being  is  a delusion,  so  that,  until  wc  arc  con- 
vinced that  we  ourselves  ami  whatever  belongs  to  ourselves  is  a mere 
nothingness,  until  we  have  lost  the  idea  or  impression  that  we  are 
men,  until  that  idea  be  completely  annihilated  and  we  have  become 
united  to  Dharma,  we  arc  unable  to  reach  spiritually  the  state  of 
Nirvana,  and  that  is  only  attained  when  the  bodies  dissolv’^e  both 
spiritually  and  physically  So  that  one  should  cease  all  petty  long- 
ing for  personal  happiness,  and  remember  that  one  life  is  as  hollow  as 
the  other,  that  all  is  transitory  and  unreal. 


Fonr 
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The  true  Buddhist  docs  not  mar  tlie  purity  of  his  self-denial  l)y 
lustinjT  after  a positive  haj)piness  which  he  himself  shall  cnjf)y  here  or 
hereafter.  Ignorance  of  Dharma  leails  to  sin,  which  leatls  to  sorrow; 
and  under  these  conditions  of  e.vistence  each  new  birth  leaves  man 
ignorant  and  fmite  still.  What  is  to  be  hopeil  for  is  the  absolute  re- 
pose of  Nirvana,  the  extinction  of  our  being  n(»thingness.  Allow  me 
to  give  an  illustration:  A piece  of  rt)pe  is  thrown  in  a tlark  road;  a 
silly  man  passing  by  cannot  make  out  w hat  it  is.  In  his  natural  ignor- 
ance the  rope  appears  to  be  a horrible  snake  and  immediately  creates 
in  him  alarm,  fright  and  suffering,  .^oon  light  dwells  upon  him;  he 
now^  realizes  that  w hat  he  took  to  be  a snake  is  but  a piece  of  rope; 
his  alarm  and  fright  are  suddenly  at  an  end;  they  are  annihilated,  as  it 
were;  the  man  now  becomes  happy  and  free  from  the  suffering  he  has 
just  experienced  through  his  ow  n folly. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  ourselves,  our  lives,  our  deaths, 
our  alarms,  our  cries,  our  lamentations,  our  disappointments,  and  all 
other  sufferings.  They  are  created  by  our  ow  ti  ignorance  of  eternity,  of 
the  knowledge  of  Dharma  to  do  away  with  ami  annihilate  all  of  them. 

I shall  now  refer  to  the  four  noble  truths  as  taught  by  our  Merci- 
ful and  Omniscient  Lord  Buddha;  they  point  out  the  path  that  leails 
to  Nirvana,  or  to  the  desirable  c.xtinction  of  self. 

The  first  noble  truth  is  suffering;  it  arises  from  birth,  old  age,  ill- 
ness, sorrow,  death,  separation  and  from  w hat  is  loveil.  assrx-iation 
Noble  what  is  hateful,  and,  in  short,  the  very  idea  of  self  in  spirit  and 

matters  that  constitute  Dharma 

The  second  noble  truth  is  the  cause  of  suffering  w hich  results  from 
ignorance,  creating  lust  for  objects  of  perishable  nature.  If  the  IunI 
be  for  sensual  objects  it  is  called,  in  I’ali,  Kama  Tanha,  If  it  be  for 
supcrsensual  objects,  belonging  to  the  mind  but  still  possessing  a form 
in  the  mind,  it  is  calletl  Bhava  Tanha.  If  the  lust  be  pure  for  super- 
sensual  objects  that  belong  to  the  mind  but  are  devoid  of  all  form 
whatever,  it  is  called  W’ibhava  Tanha. 

The  third  noble  truth  is  the  c.xtinction  of  sufferings,  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  cessation  of  the  three  kinds  of  lust,  together  w ith 
their  accompanying  evils,  which  all  result  directly  from  ignorance. 

The  fourth  noble  truth  is  the  means  of  paths  that  lead  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  lusts  and  other  evils.  This  noble  truth  is  diviih-d  into  the  fol- 
lowing eight  paths:  Right  understamling.  light  resolutums,  right 
.speech,  right  acts,  right  way  of  earning  a livelihood,  right  efforts, 
right  meditation,  right  state  of  mind.  A few  words  of  explanation  on 
these  jiaths  may  not  be  found  out  of  place. 

By  right  understanding  is  meant  projier  comprehension,  especially 
in  regard  to  what  we  call  sufferings.  W’e  should  strive  to  learn  the 
cause  of  our  sufferings  and  the  manner  to  alleviate  ami  even  to  sup- 
press them.  We  arc  not  to  forget  that  we  are  in  this  world  to  suffer; 
that  wherever  there  is  jileasure  there  is  pain,  and  that,  after  all.  pain 
and  Jileasure  only  exist  according  to  human  ideas. 

By  right  resolutions  is  meant  that  it  is  our  imjierative  duty  to  act 
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kindly  to  our  fellow  creatures.  We  are  to  bear  no  malice  ag^ainst  any- 
body and  never  to  seek  revenp^e.  We  are  to  understand  that  in  reality 
we  exist  in  (lesh  and  blood  only  for  a short  time  and  that  happiness 
and  sufferinfjs  arc  transient  or  idealistic,  and  therefore  we  should  try 
to  control  our  desires  ami  cravings  and  endeavor  to  be  good  and  kind 
toward  our  fellow  creatures. 

by  right  speech  is  meant  that  we  arc  always  to  speak  the  truth, 
never  to  incite  one’s  anger  toward  others,  but  always  to  speak  of 
things  useful  and  never  use  harsh  words  destined  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  others. 

by  right  acts  is  meant  that  we  should  never  harm  our  fellow 
creatures,  neither  steal,  take  life  nor  commit  adultery.  Temperance  and 
celibacy' are  also  enjoined. 

by'  right  way  of  earning  a livelihood  is  meant  that  we  arc  always 
to  l>c  honest  and  never  to  use  wrongful  or  guilty  means  to  attain 
an  end. 

by  right  efforts  is  meant  that  we  are  to  persevere  in  our  endeavors 
to  do  good  and  to  mend  our  conduct  should  we  ever  have  strayed  from 
the  path  of  virtue. 

by  right  meditation  is  meant  that  we  sliould  alway's  look  upon 
life  as  being  temporary,  consider  our  existence  as  a source  of  suffering, 
and  therefore  cndea\’or  alway'S  to  calm  our  minds  that  may  be  excited 
by'  the  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

Right  state  of  mind  is  meant  that  we  should  be  firm  in  our  belief 
and  be  strictly'  imlifferent,  both  to  the  sense  or  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 

It  wouhl  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  further  details  on  the 
four  noble  truths;  it  would  recpiire  t<u)  much  time.  I will,  therefore, 
merely' summarize  their  meanings  and  say'  that  sorrow  and  sufferings 
are  mainly'  due  to  ignorance,  which  creates  in  our  minds  lust,  anger 
and  other  evils  The  extermination  of  all  sorrc)w  and  suffering  and  of 
all  happiness  is  attained  by'  the  eradication  of  ignorance  and  its  evil 
consecpicnccs,  and  by  replacing  it  with  cultivation,  knowledge,  con- 
tentment and  love. 

Now  comes  the  question.  What  is  good  and  what  is  evil?  Every 
act,  speech  or  thought  derived  from  falsehood,  or  that  which  is  injuri- 
ous to  others  is  evil.  ICvcrv'  act,  speech  or  thought  derived  from  truth 
and  that  which  is  not  injurious  to  others  is  good.  Ituddhism  teaches 
that  lust  prompts  avarice;  anger  creates  animosity';  ignorance  produces 
false  ideas  These  arc  called  evils  because  they''  cau.se  pain.  On  the 
other  hand,  contentment  prompts  charity,  love  creates  kindne.ss,  knowl- 
edge produces  progressive  ideas.  These  are  called  good  because  they 
give  pleasure. 

The  teachings  of  buddhism  on  morals  are  numerous,  and  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups  of  advantages — the  advantage  to  be  obtained 
in  the  i)resent  life,  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  life,  and 
the  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  all  eternity'.  For  each  of  these  ad- 
vantages there  are  recommended  numerous  paths  to  be  followed  by 
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tliosc  who  aspire  to  any  one  of  thcnu  I will  ttnly  (pjotc  a few  e.xam- 
ples: 

To  those  who  aspire  to  advantages  in  the  present  life  Muthlhism 
recommends  dilii^ence,  economy,  expenditure  suitable  to  one's  income, 
and  association  with  the  ^ood. 

To  those  who  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  the  future  life  arc  rec- 
ommended charity,  kindness,  knowledge  of  right  ami  wrong. 

To  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  everlasting  a<lvanl.ages  in  all 
eternity  are  recommended  purity  of  conduct,  of  mind  ami  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Allow  me  now  to  say  a few  wonls  on  the  duties  of  man  toward  his 
wife  and  family  as  preached  by  the  Lord  IJudtlha  himself  to  the  lay 
disciples  in  different  discourses,  or  suttas,  as  they  are  called  in  I'ali. 
They  belong  to  the  group  of  advantages  of  the  present  life. 

A good  man  is  characterized  by  seven  tiualities:  lie  should  not 
be  loaded  with  faults,  he  should  be  free  from  laziness,  he  should  n<jt 
boast  of  his  knowledge,  he  should  be  truthful,  benevolent,  content  ami 
should  aspire  to  all  that  is  useful. 

A husband  should  honor  his  wife,  never  insult  her,  never  displease 
her,  make  her  mistress  of  the  house,  ami  provide  tor  her.  On  her  part, 
a wife  ought  to  be  cheerful  towartl  him  when  he  works,  entertain  his 
friends  and  care  for  his  dependents,  to  never  do  anything  he  does  not 
wish,  to  take  good  care  of  the  wealth  he  has  accumulated,  not  to  Ijc 
idle  but  always  cheerful  when  at  work  herself. 

Parents  in  old  age  expect  their  children  to  lake  care  of  them,  to 
do  all  their  work  and  business,  to  maintain  the  lu>usehold,  and,  after 
death,  to  do  honor  to  their  remains  by  being  charitable.  P.ircnts  help 
their  children  by  preventing  them  from  cUung  sinful  acts,  by  gui<ling 
them  in  the  path  of  virtue,  by  educating  them,  by  providing  them  with 
husbands  and  wives  suitable  t«>  them,  l>y  leaving  them  legacies. 

When  poverty,  accident  or  misfortune  befalls  man,  the  IWiddhist 
is  taught  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  if  these  arc  brought  on  tiy  him- 
self it  is  his  duty  to  discover  their  causes  and  try,  if  possible,  to  rem- 
edy them  If  the  causes,  however,  are  not  to  be  foumi  here  in  this  life 
he  must  account  for  them  by  the  wrongs  di>ne  in  his  former  existence. 

TemiJerance  is  enjoined  upon  all  lluddhists  for  the  reason  that  the 
habit  of  using  intoxicating  things  tends  to  lower  the  mind  to  the  level 
of  that  of  an  iiiiot,  a mad  man  or  an  evil  spirit. 

These  are  .some  of  the  doctrines  and  moralities  t.iught  by  lUnb 
dhism,  which  I hope  will  give  you  an  idea  <»f  the  scope  of  the  L<*rd 
Buddha's  teachings.  In  closing  this  brief  p.ij)er,  I earnestly  wish  you 
all,  my  brother  religionists,  the  enjoyment  of  long  life,  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


0uddhism. 

Paper  by  BANRIEU  YATSUBUCHI,  of  Japan. 


IIK  radiating  light  of  the  civilization  of  the 
present  century,  to  be  seen  in  Europe  and 
America,  is  reHcctcd  on  all  corners  of  the 
earth.  My  country  has  already  opened  inter- 
national intercourse  and  made  rajiid  progress, 
owing  to  America,  for  which  I return  many 
thanks.  The  present  state  of  the  world’s 
civilization,  however,  is  limited  always  to  the 
near  material  world,  and  it  has  not  yet  set 
forth  the  best,  most  beautiful  and  most  truth' 
fill  s[)iritual  world.  It  is  because  every  relig- 
ion, stooping  in  each  corner,  neglects  its  duty 
of  imiv'ersal  love  and  brotherhood.  But,  at 
last,  the  day  came  fortunately  that  all  religions 
.sent  their  members  to  attend  the  world’s  relig- 
ious congress  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 
e.\'i)osition  of  1893. 

Buddhism  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  Buddha  Shakyamuni.  The 
word  Buddha  is  .Sanscrit  and  in  Japanese  it  is  Satorim,  wliich  means 
understanding  or  comprelicnsion.  It  has  tliree  mcaning.s — self  com- 
prehension, to  let  others  comprehend  and  perfect  comprehension. 

When  wisdom  and  humanity  are  attained  thoroughly  by  one  he  may 
be  called  Buddha,  which  means  perfect  comjirehension.  In  l^uddhism 
wo  have  Buddha  as  our  saviour,  the  spirit  incarnate  of  perfect  self-sac- 
rifice and  divine  comjiassion,  and  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  pure 
and  good.  iMthough  Buddha  w as  not  a creator  and  Jiad  no  power  to 
destroy  the  law  of  the  universe,  he  had  the  jiower  of  knowledge  to 
know  the  origin  of  nature  and  end  of  each  revolving  manifestation  of 
the  universal  plienomena.  I le  suppressed  the  craving  and  passions  of 
his  mind  until  he  could  reacli  no  higher  spiritual  and  moral  plane.  As 
every  oliject  of  the  universe  is  one  part  of  the  truth,  of  course  it  may 
become  Buddha,  according  to  a natural  reason.  Bud.iha 

The  rinly  difference  between  Buddha  and  all  other  beings  is  in  fined*'  “ 
point  of  sujireme  enlightenment.  Kegon  .Sutra  teaches  us  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  Mind,  Buddha  and  Beings,  and  Nirvana  Su- 
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tra  also  teaches  us  that  all  beinf^s  have  the  nature  of  Hudflahood.  Jf 
one  does  not  neglect  to  purify  his  mind  and  to  increase  his  power  of 
religion,  he  may  take  in  the  spiritual  world  or  space  an^l  have  cogni- 
zance of  the  past,  jnesent  and  future  in  his  mind,  Kishinron  tells  us 
that  space  has  no  limit,  that  the  worlds  are  innumerable,  that  the  beings 
arc  countless,  that  Buddhas  are  numberless.  Buddhism  aims  to  turn 
from  the  incomplete,  superstitious  world  to  the  complete  enlighten* 
ment  of  the  world  of  truth. 

The  complete  tloctrines  of  Buddha,  who  spetU  fifty  years  in  elab- 
orating them,  were  j^reached  precisely  and  carefully,  and  their  mean- 
ings arc  so  |)rofound  and  deep  that  I cannot  explain  at  this  time  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  them.  His  preaching  was  a compass  to  point 
out  the  direction  to  the  bewildering  spiritual  world.  He  taught  his 
disciples  ju.st  as  the  doctor  cures  his  patient,  by  giving  several  med- 
icines according  to  the  different  cases.  Twelve  divisions  of  sutras  aiul 
cighty-fourthousand  laws,  made  to  meet  the  different  cases  td  Buddha’s 
patients  in  the  suffering  world,  are  minute  classifications  t»f  Buddha's 
teaching.  Why  arc  there  so  many  sects  and  preachings  in  Buddhism  .> 
Simply  becau.se  of  the  (liffercnces  in  human  character.  1 1 is  te.iching 
may  be  divided  under  four  heads:  Thinking  about  the  general  state  of 
the  world,  thinking  about  the  individual  character  simply,  c«iru|uering 
the  passions,  giving  up  the  life  to  the  sublime  first  principle 

There  is  no  room  for  censure  because  Buddhism  ha.s  many  sects 
which  were  founded  on  Ibiddha’s  teachings,  because  Buddha  consiil- 
ered  it  best  to  preach  according  to  the  spiritii.il  needs  ot  his  he.irers, 
and  leave  to  them  the  choice  ot  any  particular  sect.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  censure  other  .sects,  because  the  teaching  ot  each  guides  us 
all  to  the  same  place  at  last.  The  necessity  for  .separating  the  many 
sects  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  peo[>le  of  different  countries  were 
not  alike  in  dispositions,  and  could  not  accept  the  same  truths  in  the 
same  way  as  others  One  teaching  lif  Buddlia  contains  many  ele- 
ments which  are  to  lie  distributed  and  separated.  But  as  the  ol)jcct, 
as  taught  by  Buddha,  is  one,  we  teach  the  ignorant  according  to  the 
conditions  that  ari.se  through  our  different  sects.  If  you  wish  to  know 
about  Buddhism  thoroughly  you  must  begin  the  study  of  it.  Those 
of  you  who  would  care  to  know  the  outline  of  Buddhism  might  read 
Professor  Nanjo’s  Ivngli'^h  translation  of  the  ''  llistor>'  of  the  J.ipanesc 
Buddhist  Sect.s,”  This  will  al.so  give  you  a general  idea  ot  the  Bud- 
dhism of  Japan. 


Interior  of  Buddhist  Temple,  Csnton,  China. 


3i^idJliism  and  Qhristianity. 

Paper  by  H.  DHARMAPALA,  of  India. 


iX  MULLER  says:  “When  a religion 
has  ceased  to  produce  champions,  proph- 
ets and  martyrs  it  has  ceased  to  live  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  tlie 
decisive  battle  for  the  dominion  of  the 
world  would  have  to  be  foug^ht  out 
among  the  three  missionary  religions 
which  are  alive:  Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity.”  Sir  Will- 
iam \V.  Hunter,  in  his  “Indian  P^mpire” 
(•^93)1  says:  “The  secret  of  Buddha’s 
success  was  that  he  brought  spiritual 
ileliverance  to  the  people.  lie  preached 
that  salvation  was  ecjually  open  to  all 
men,  and  that  it  must  be  earned,  not  by 
[)ro{)itiating  imaginary  deities,  but  by 
n conduct.  His  doctrines  thus  cut  away 
the  religious  basis  of  caste  and  had  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  sacrificial  ritual  and  assailed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Brahmans  (priests)  as  the  mediators  between  God 
and  man.”  Budilha  taught  that  sin,  sorrow  aiid  deliverance,  the  state 
of  man  in  this  life,  in  all  previous  and  in  all  future  lives,  are  the  inev- 
itable results  of  his  own  acts  (Karma).  He  thus  applied  the  inexorable 
law  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  soul.  What  a man  sows  he  must  reap. 

As  no  evil  remains  without  j)unishment  and  no  good  deed  without 
reward,  it  follows  that  neither  j)riest  nor  God  can  prevent  each  act 
bearing  its  own  conseciuences.  Misery'  or  happiness  in  this  life  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  our  conduct  in  a past  life,  and  our  actions  here 
will  determine  our  happiness  or  misery  in  the  life  to  come.  W hen  any 
creature  dies  he  is  born  again,  in  .some  higher  or  lower  state  of  exist- 
ence, according  to  his  merit  or  demerit.  His  merit  or  demerit — that 
is,  his  character — consists  of  the  sum  total  of  his  actions  in  all 
previous  lives. 

By  this  great  law  of  Karma  Buddha  explained  the  inequalities  and 
apparent  injustice  of  men’s  estate  in  this  world  as  the  consequence  of 
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acts  in  the  past,  while  Christianity  compensates  those  inequalities  by 
rewards  in  the  future.  A system  in  which  our  whole  well-beini^,  pdst, 
present  and  to  come,  depends  on  ourselves,  theoretically  leaves  little 
room  for  the  interference,  or  even  existence,  of  a personal  (lod.  Hut 
the  atheism  of  Huddha  was  a philosophical  tenet,  which,  so  far  from 
weakening  the  functions  of  ri^jlit  and  wron^^  H‘ive  them  new  strength 
from  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  or  the  metempsychosis  of  character.  To 
free  ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  desire  and  from  the  fetters  of  sel- 
fishness was  to  attain  to  the  state  of  the  perfect  disciple,  Arabat,  in 
this  life  and  to  the  evcrlastini^  rest  after  death. 

The  great  practical  aim  of  Buddha’s  teaching  was  to  subdue  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  cravings  of  self,  and  this  could  only  be  attained 
by  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  place  of  rites  and  sacrifices  Buddha  j)re- 
scribed  a code  of  practical  morality  as  the  means  of  salvation.  The 
four  essential  features  of  that  code  were:  Reverence  to  spiritual  teach- 
ers and  parents,  control  over  self,  kindness  to  other  men,  and  reverence 
for  the  life  of  all  creatures.  He  urged  on  his  disciples  that  they  must 
not  only  follow  the  true  path  themselves,  but  that  they  should  teach 
it  to  all  mankind. 

The  life  and  teachings  of  Buddha  are  also  beginning  to  exercise  a 
new  influence  on  religious  thought  in  ICurope  and  America.  Buddhism 
will  stand  forth  as  the  embodiment  of  the  eternal  verity  that  as  a man 
sows  he  will  reap,  associated  with  the  ilutics  of  mastery  over  self  and 
kindness  to  all  men,  and  (juickened  into  a popular  religion  by  the 
example  of  a noble  and  beautiful  life. 

Here  arc  some  Buddhist  teachings  as  given  in  the  words  of  Jcsu.s 
and  claimed  by  Christianity: 

Whosoever  cometh  to  Me  and  heareth  My  si  ings  and  doeth 
them,  he  is  like  a man  which  built  a house  and  laid  the  foundation  on 
a rock. 

Why  call  ye  me  Lord  and  do  not  the  things  which  I .say? 

Judge  not,  condemn  not,  forgive. 

Love  your  enemies  and  do  good,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and 
your  reward  shall  be  great. 

Blessed  are  they'  that  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it. 

Be  read)',  for  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think 

not. 

Sell  all  that  yc  have  and  give  it  to  the  poor. 

Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many'  years, t.ike  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink  and  be  merry'.  But  (lod  said  unt«)  him:  Tln»u  fool,  this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  reijuireil  of  thee,  then  whose  shall  these  things 
be  which  thou  hast  provided  ? 

The  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment. 
W hosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  mjt  all  that  he  hath  he  cannot 
be  My  disciple. 

He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  in  much. 

Whosoever  shall  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. 
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For  bcliolcl  the  kinfjdom  of  God  is  witJiin  you. 

There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house  or  i)arents,  or  brethren,  or 
wife,  or  children,  for  the  kin^nlom  of  God’s  sake  who  shall  not  receive 
manifold  more  in  this  present  time. 

Take  hccil  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  over- 
charged witli  surfeiting  and  drunkenness  and  cares  of  this  life.  Watch 
ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always. 

Here  are  some  lluddhist  teachings  for  comparison: 

Hatred  does  not  cease  by  hatred  at  any  time.  Hatred  ceases  by 
love.  This  is  an  ancient  law.  Let  us  live  happily,  not  hating  those 
who  hate  us.  Among  men  who  hate  us,  let  us  live  free  from  hatred. 
Let  one  overcome  anger  by  love.  Let  him  overcome  evil  by  good. 
Let  him  overcome  the  greedy  by  liberality,  let  the  liar  be  overcome  by 
truth. 

y\s  the  bee,  injuring  not  tlic  flower,  its  color  or  scent,  flies  away, 
taking  the  nectar,  so  let  the  wise  man  dwell  upon  the  earth. 

Like  a beautiful  flower,  full  of  color  and  full  of  scent,  the  fine 
words  of  him  who  acts  accordingly  arc  full  of  fruit. 

Let  him  speak  the  truth,  let  him  not  yield  to  anger,  let  him  give 
when  asked,  even  from  the  little  he  has.  By  these  things  he  will  enter 
heaven. 

The  man  who  has  transgressed  one  law  and  speaks  lies  and  denies 
a future  world,  there  is  no  sin  he  could  not  do. 

The  real  treasure  is  that  laid  uj)  through  charity  and  piety, temper- 
ance and  self-control;  the  treasure  thus  hid  is  secured,  and  passes  not 
away. 

He  who  controls  his  tongue,  speaks  wisely  and  is  not  puffed  up; 
who  holds  UJ)  the  torch  to  enlighten  the  world,  his  word  is  sweet. 

ixt  his  livelihood  be  kindne.ss,  his  conduct  righteousness.  7'hcn 
in  the  fullness  of  gladness  he  will  make  an  end  of  grief. 

He  who  is  traiujuil  ami  has  comjjletcd  his  course,  who  sees  truth 
as  it  really  is,  but  is  not  |)artial  when  there  arc  j)ersons  of  different 
faith  to  be  tlealt  with,  who  with  firm  mind  overcomes  ill  will  and  cov 
etousness,  he  is  a true  rliscij)le. 

As  a mother,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  protects  her  son, 
her  only  son,  .so  let  each  one  cultivate  good  will  without  measure 
among  all  beings. 

Nirvana  is  a state  to  be  realized  here  on  this  earth.  He  who  has 
reached  the  fourth  stage  of  holiness  consciously  enjoys  the  bliss  of 
Nirvana.  But  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  him  who  is  selfish,  skejjtical, 
realistic,  sensual,  full  of  hatred,  full  of  desire,  j)roud,  self-righteous  and 
ignorant.  When  by  suj)reme  and  unceasing  effort  he  de.stroys  all  sel- 
fishness and  realizes  the  oneness  of  all  beings,  is  free  from  all  preju- 
dices and  dualism,  when  he  by  j)aticnt  investigation  discovers  truth, 
the  stage  of  holiness  is  reached. 

Among  Buddhist  ideals  arc  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others, 
comj)assion  based  on  wisdom,  joy  in  the  hope  that  there  is  final  bliss 
for  the  i)ure-mindcd,  altruistic  individual.  The  student  of  Buddha’s 
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. rclijjion  takes  the  hiirilcn  of  life  with  sweet  contentment;  upri^^litncss 
Bndcihist  rloli^^ht;  lio  encompasses  liimsclf  w illi  holiness  in  wonl  and  tlccd- 

he  sustains  his  life  by  means  that  are  (juite  pure;  ^nM.d  is  his  conduct’ 
guarded  the  door  of  his  senses,  mimllul  and  sell  possesscil,  lie  is  aliu.' 
gether  hajijjy. 

H.  T.  Buckle,  the  author  of  the  “History  of  Civili/ation,”  says: 
“A  knowled.e^e  of  HiKUlhism  is  necessary  to  the  ri^ht  understanding,' of 
Christianity.  Buddhism  is,  beside.s,  a most  philosviphical  creed.  Theo- 
logians should  stuily  it." 

In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  at  the  ctmgrcn : of  orientals  last 
year  Max  iMuller  remarkeil:  “As  to  the  religion  Itinldha  U-in;,' 
intluenced  by  foreign  thought,  no  true  scholar  now  dreams  of  ih.it. 
The  religion  of  Bucltlha  is  the  d.iughter  of  the  (dd  Bt  iliman  reli^jion 
and  a daughter  in  many  respects  more  lieautiful  than  tlie  motlur.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  thrt)ugh  Buddhism  that  Indi.i,  for  the  fir^t  time, 
stepped  forth  from  the  isolated  position  and  l>c‘  .imc  an  actor  in  the 
historical  tlrama  of  the  world." 

Dr.  Hoey,  in  his  preface  to  Dr.  (_)ldber;'’s  excelient  work  on 
Buddha,  says:  “To  thoughtful  men  who  evince  an  interot  in  thi  rorn- 
parative  study  of  religious  belief-'  Biuhlhi  tn,  a the  highest  effort  of 
pure  intellect  to  solve  the  j>roblem  of  In  ing,  i-,  iltra*  tive.  It  is  not 
less  so  to  the  metapliysici.in  and  tin-  socudogi  t,  who  study  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  modern  (jerman  pessiniisti-:  s*  hool  and  obser.  it--  s-xial 
tendencies." 

Dr.  Rhys  David  s.ays  that  Buddhism  is  a field  of  in»juiry,  in  which 
the  only  fruit  to  be  gathered  is  knowledge 

R.  C.  Dutt  .says:  “ I'he  moral  teaching- an<l  precepts  of  Buddhism 
have  so  much  in  common  with  those  (d  Chri  ti.inity  that  some  i t.nnce- 
tion  between  the  two  s\  stems  of  reiig^ion  has  long  bem  li'^pei.tcd.  Can- 
did inquirers  who  have  paid  attention  to  tlie  hi -tor)*  of  India  ami  of  the 
Greek  world  during  the  centuries  imnicdi.itely  preceiliiu-  the  Christian 
era,  and  noted  the  intrinsic  relationship  which  exi  ted  bet  wean  those 
countries  in  scientific,  religious  and  literary  ideas,  found  no  d iVn  ulty 
in  believing  that  Buddhist  ideas  and  [ircccpts  pcnetrateil  into  tin.  (ircok 
world  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  discovery  of  the  A oka  in>t  ription 
of  Hirnar,  which  tells  us  that  that  enligditencd  emp'-ror  of  Indi.i  made 
peace  with  five  (ireek  kings  ami  sent  Buddhist  mi-.sionarn  - to  preach 
his  religion  in  .Syria,  explains  to  us  the  process  by  which  the  id.t.is 
were  communicateil.  Rese.irches  into  doctrines  of  the  Tin  rai>eiits  in 
h-Sdypb  and  of  the  Kssones  in  Palestine,  leave  no  Itnibt,  ( \ - n in  the 
minds  of  such  tlevout  (^'hristi.in  thinkers  a-  Dt  .in  .Mansi  1.  that  the 
movement  which  those  sects  embodied  wa  due  to  Buddhist  mission- 
aries who  visited  Kgyjit  and  Palestine  within  two  geiier.itions  ol  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  (jreat.  A few  writers  like  Bciison,  ^>eydal  and 
Lillie  maintain  that  the  Christian  religion  has  sprung  direilly  from 
Buddhism.” 
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it  not,  really,  a remarkable  event  in  human 
lustory  that  such  a large  number  of  the  dele- 
gates of  different  creeds  are  come  together 
from  every  corner  of  the  world,  as  in  a con- 
cert, to  discuss  one  problem  of  humanity — 
universal  brotherhood — without  the  least  jeal- 
ousy? I am  so  happy  in  giving  an  address  as 
a token  of  my  cordial  acceptance  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  congress  of  religions. 

My  subject  is  Buddha.  This  subject  might 
be  treated  in  two  ways,  cither  absolutely  or 
relativel}\  l^ut  if  I were  to  take  an  absolute 
way  I am  afraid  I should  not  be  able  to  utter 
even  a single  word,  because,  when  Buddha  is 
rved  at  absolute  perfection,  there  is  no  word 
uman  tongue  which  is  powerful  enough  to 
interpret  the  .state  of  its  grand  enlightenment.  So, 
meanwhile,  I stoop  down  to  the  lower  stage,  that  is,  to  the  manner  of 
relativity,  in  treating  this  subject,  and  will  explain  the  highest  human 
enlightenment,  which  is  called  Ikiddha,  according  to  the  order  of  its 
five  attitudes;  that  is,  denomination,  personality,  principle,  function 
and  doctrine. 

Denomination.  Buddha  is  a Sanskrit  word  and  is  translated 
Kakusha  in  Chinese  language.  The  word  Kaku  means  enlighten,  so 
one  who  cnlightcnctl  his  owti  mitiil  and  also  enlightened  those  of 
others  was  called  Buddha.  Buddha  has  three  personalities,  namely, 
Hosshin,  Hoshin  and  Wojin.  Now,  in  Ilosshin,  Ho  means  law  and 
Shin  means  personality,  so  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  personality  of 
the  constitution  after  the  Buddha  got  the  highest  Buddhahood.  This 
personality  is  entirely  colorless  and  formless,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  the  nature  of  cternality,  omnipresence,  and  unchangeableness. 
Hosshin  is  called  Birushana  in  Sanskrit  and  Hen-issai-sho  in  Chinese, 
both  meaning  omnipresence. 

Then,  in  Hoshin,  Ho  means  effect,  so  this  is  the  name  given  to 
the  personality  of  the  result,  which  the  Buddha  attained  by  refining 
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his  action.  Its  Sanskrit  name  is  Rushana,  and  in  Chinese  it  is  Jonian, 
in  which  Jo  means  clear  and  iMan  means  fullne.ss,  and  when  put 
together  it  means  a state  of  tlie  mind  free  from  lust  and  evil  desire, 
but  full  of  enlightened  virtues  instead. 

This  personality  has  another  designation,  which  is  calleil  liyn- 
shin,  meaning  an  enjoying  personality.  And  it  is  again  subdivided 
into  two  classes  of  jijiyu  and  X’ajiyo.  jijiyu  means  to  enjoy  the 
l^uddha  himself,  the  pleasure  of  attaining  to  the  highest  human  virt- 
ues; while  Tajiyu,  which  is  also  called  world  enlightenment,  desig- 
nates the  Ruddha’s  benevolent  action  of  imj)arting  his  holy  i>lcasurc 
to  his  fellow  beings  with  his  sujiremc  tloctrine. 

In  short,  the  former  is  to  eidighten  one's  own  mirul,  while  the  lat- 
ter is  to  enlighten  those  of  others.  I hese  t wo  make  a w hole  as  Iloshin, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  personalit)'  (jf  the  constitution,  as  1 
mentioned  before,  attained  by  the  Buddha  by  his  self-culture.  So  this 
personality  has  a beginning,  but  no  end. 

Lastly,  Wojin  is  the  name  given  to  a ])crsonality  which  sjiontane- 
ously  appears  to  all  kinds  of  beings  in  any  state  and  condition  in  order 
to  preach  and  enlighten  them  eipially.  In  Sanskrit  it  is  calletl  >ha- 
kammi,  and  in  Chinese,  Noninjakumoku.  lakumoku  means  calmnesN 
and  Nonin  means  humanity.  He  is  perfectly  calm;  therefore  he  is  en- 
tirely free  from  life  and  rk-ath.  He  is  perfectl\' humajie;  curiseipn  ntly 
is  not  content  even  in  his  state  of  Nirvana. 

These  three  personalities  which  1 have  just  briefly  mentionerl  are 
the  attributes  of  the  Buddha’s  intellectual  acti\  ity,  ami  at  the  same 
time  they  are  the  attributes  of  his  one  supreme  personality.  Nay.  in 
the  way  of  explanation,  we  can  say  that  these  three  personalities  arc 
not  the  monopoly  of  the  Buddha,  but  wc  also  are  jirovided  with  the 
same  attributes.  Our  constitution  is  Hosshin,  our  intellect  is  Iloshin. 
while  our  actions  are  Wojin.  Then  what  is  the  difb-rence  between  the 
ordinary  beings  and  Buddha,  who  is  most  enlightenc<l  of  all?  Noth- 
ing but  that  he  is  develojied,  by  hi.s  self-culture,  to  the  highest  state, 
while  wc  ordinary  beings  are  buried  in  the  dust  of  jMssions.  If  we 
cultivate  our  minds  wc  can,  of  course,  clear  off  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  reach  the  same  enlightened  place  w ith  the  Buddha. 

So  in  my'  sect  of  Buddhism  wc,  the  ordinary  beings,  are  also  callctl 
Risoku  Buddha,  or  beings  with  nature  of  Bmhlha.  Ilut,  as  our  minds 
are  unfortunately  full  of  lusts  and  superstition,  we  cannot  be  called 
Kukyosoku  Buddha,  as  Ahaka,  or  (jautama.  is.  He  is  .so  entitled  Iw- 
cause  he  has  sprung  up  to  the  highest  state  of  mental  a«  hievement,  and 
there  is  no  higher  i\ttainal)lc.  He  says,  in  his  sacrcnl  Sutra, ‘‘Btjmmu,  " 
“I  am  the  Buddha  already  enlightened  hereafter." 

Personality.  The  person  of  Buddha  is  j)erfectly  free  from  life  and 
death.  ( P'usho  fumetsu.)  We  call  it  Nchan  or  .Nirvana.  Nehan  is 
divided  into  four  classes;  Honrai  Jishoshojo  Nehan.  IVo  Neh.in,  Muyo 
Nehan,  Mujusho  Nehan. 

Honrai  Jishoshojo  Nehan  is  the  name  given  to  the  nature  of 
Buddha,  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  is  perfectly  clear  of 
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lust  like  a perfect  mirror,  liut  such  an  excellent  nature  as  I just  men- 
tioned is  not  the  peculiar  property  of  lUiddha,  but  every  being  in  the 
universe  has  just  the  same  constitution  as  lUiddha.  .So  it  is  told  in 
Kegon  Sutra  that  “There  is  no  slight  distinction  between  Mind, 
lUuldha  and  Ik'ings.” 

Uyo  Nehan  is  the  name  given  to  the  state  little  advanced  from  the 
above,  when  we  perceive  that  our  solicitude  is  fleeting,  our  lives  are 
inconstant,  and  even  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ego.  In  this  state  our 
mind  is  (piite  empty  and  clear,  but  there  still  remains  one  thing,  that 
is,  the  body.  .So  it  is  called  Xyo,  or  “something  left.” 

Muyo  Nehan  is  the  state  which  has  advanced  one  step  higher  than 
Uyo.  In  this  Nehan  our  body  and  intellect  come  to  entire  annihila- 
tion and  there  nothing  is  traceable;  therefore,  this  state  is  called  Muyo, 
or  "nothing  left.’’ 

Mujusho  Nehan  is  the  highest  state  of  Nirvana.  In  this  state  we 
get  a jjerfect  intellectual  wistlom;  we  are  no  more  subject  to  birth  and 
death.  Also,  we  bect)me  perfectly  merciful;  we  are  not  content  with 
theself-indulging  state  of  highest  Nirvana,  but  we  appear  to  the  beings 
of  every  class  to  .save  them  from  prevailing  pains  by  imparting  the 
pleasure  of  Nirvana. 

These  being  the  princii)al  grand  desires  of  Buddhahood,  the  four 
merciful  vows  accompany  them,  namely: 

I hope  I can  .save  all  the  beings  in  the  universe  from  this  igno- 
rance! 

I hope  I can  abstain  from  my  inexhaustible  desires  of  ignorance! 

I hope  1 can  comprehend  the  boundless  meaning  of  the  doctrine 
of  Buddha! 

I hope  I can  attain  the  highest  enlightenment  of  Buddhaship! 

Out  of  these  four  classes  of  Nirvana  the  first  and  last  are  called 
the  Nirvana  of  Mahayana,  while  the  remaining  are  that  of  Ninayana. 

Principle.  The  fundamental  principle  of  Buddha  is  the  mind, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a boundless  sea  into  which  the  thousand 
rivers  of  Biuldha’s  doctrines  flow;  so  it  is  Buddhism  comprehends  the 
whole  niind. 

The  mind  is  absolutely  so  grand  and  marvelous  that  even  the 
heaven  can  never  be  compared  to  its  highness,  while  the  earth  is  too 
short  for  measuring  its  tliickncss.  It  has  shape  neither  long  nor  short, 
neither  round  nor  square.  Its  existence  is  neither  inside  nor  outside, 
nor  even  in  the  middle  part  of  bodily  structure.  It  is  purely  colorless 
and  formless  and  appears  freely  and  actively  in  every  place  through- 
out the  univer.se.  But  for  the  convenience  of  studying  its  nature  we 
call  it.  True  Mind  of  Absolute  Unity  (Shinnyo). 

It  is  told  in  Sutra  that  “all  figures  in  the  universe  are  stamped  but 
by  the  one  form.”  What  does  that  one  form  mean?  It  is  nothing  but 
another  tlesignation  of  Absolute  Unity'  and  that  stamps  out  figures, 
means  the  innumerable  phenomena  before  our  ey^es  which  are  the 
shadow  or  appearance  of  the  .'\bsolute  Unity. 

Thus  the  mind  and  the  figure  (or  color)  reflect  each  other;  so  the 
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mind  cannot  be  seen  without  the  figure  and  the  figure  cannot  be  seen 
without  the  mind.  In  other  words,  the  figure  and  mind  are  standing 
relatively,  so  the  figure  cannot  exist  without  the  mind  and  the  mind 
cannot  exist  without  the  figure.  It  is  told  in  Sutra  that  “when  we  see 
color  we  see  mind.”  There  is  nothing  but  the  absolute  mind-unity 
throughout  the  universe.  Every  form  of  figure  such  as  heav'cn,  earth, 
mountains,  rivers,  trees,  gra.sses,  even  a man,  or  what  else  it  might  be, 
is  nothing  but  the  grand  personality  of  absolute  unity.  And  as  this 
absolute  unity  is  the  only  object  with  which  Buddha  enlightens  all 
kinds  of  existing  beings,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  of  Buddha  is 
the  mind. 

Function.  Three  sacred  virtues  are  essential  functions  of  Buddha, 
which  are  the  sacred  wisdom,  the  graceful  humanity,  and  the  sublime 
courage.  Of  these  the  sacred  wisdom  is  also  called  absolute  wisdom. 
Wisdom  in  ordinary  is  a function  of  mind  which  has  the  power  of  judg- 
ing. When  it  is  acting  relatively  to  the  lusts  of  mind  it  is  called,  in 
Buddhism,  relative  wisdom,  and  when  standing  alone,  without  relation 
to  ignorance  or  superstition,  it  is  called  absolute  wisdom.  The  Buddha 
with  his  absolute  wisdom  is  called  Alonju  Bosatsu,  or  Buddha  of  intel- 
lectual light  (Chiye  Kivo  Butsu),  or  Myochi  Mutorin  (marvelous  wis- 
dom, nothing  comparable). 

The  graceful  humanity  is  a production  of  wisdom.  When  intel- 
lectual light  shines,  penetrating  the  clouds  of  ignorant  super.stition  of 
all  beings,  they  are  free  from  suffering,  misery,  and  endowed  with  an 
enlightened  pleasure.  It  is  told  in  .Sutra;  “The  mind  of  Buddha  is  so 
full  of  humanity  that  he  waits  upon  every  being  with  an  absolutely  equal 
humanity.” 

The  object  of  Buddha’s  own  enlightenment  is  to  endow  with  pleas- 
ure and  happiness  all  beings  without  making  a slight  distinction  among 
them.  So  it  is  told  in  Hokke  Sutra  that  “Now  all  these  three  worlds 
(which,  as  a whole,  means  the  universe)  are  possessed  of  my  hand,  all 
beings  upon  them  are  my  loving  children.  These  worlds  are  full  of 
innumerable  pains,  from  which  I alone  can  save  them.” 

The  word  “humanity”  in  Buddhism  is  interpreted  in  two  ways. 
One  is  to  tender  and  bring  something  up,  while  the  other  to  pity  and 
save.  Again,  the  humanity  of  Buddha  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
namely,  humanity  relating  to  all  kinds  of  beings,  humanity  relating  to 
the  appearance,  and  humanity  universally  common  to  all  things. 

Now,  firstly,  humanity  relating  to  all  beings  is  the  humanity  with 
which  Buddha  comprehends  the  relation  of  all  beings  and  saves  them 
all  alike,  just  as  merciful  parents  would  do  their  children.  Secondly, 
humanity  relating  to  the  appearance  is  the  humanity  with  which  Buddha 
comprehends  all  phenomenal  appearances  which  exist  in  relation  to 
conditions  and  jmeserves  them  on  the  field  of  perfect  unity,  where  there 
arc  no  such  distinctions  as  ego  and  non-ego,  and  no  difference  of 
beings.  Thirdly,  humanity  which  is  universally  common  to  all  beings, 
is  the  humanity  with  which  Buddha,  appearing  everywhere,  saves  all 
the  beings  according  to  their  different  conditions,  as  naturally  as  a 
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lodestone  attracts  iron.  This  is  one  of  the  four  holy  vows  of  Buddha, 
that  is;  “I  hope  1 can  save  all  the  beings  in  the  universe  from  their 
ignorance.” 

Although  the  Buddha  have  these  two  virtues  of  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity, he  could  never  save  a being  if  he  had  not  another  sacred 
virtue,  that  is,  courage.  But  he  had  such  wonderful  courage  as  to  give 
up  his  imperial  priesthood,  full  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  fulfilling  his  desire  of  salvation.  Not  only  this,  he  will  not 
spare  any  trouble  or  suffering,  hardship  or  severity,  in  order  to  crown 
himself  with  spiritual  success. 

So  Amita  Buddha  also  said  to  himself  that  “firmness  of  mind  will 
never  be  daunted  amid  an  extreme  of  pains  and  hardships.”  Truly, 
nothing  can  be  done  without  courage.  Courage  is  the  mother  of 
succe.ss.  Courage  is  the  foundation  of  all  requisites  for  succe.ss.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  "saying  of  Confucius,  “a  man  who  has  humanity  in  his 
mind,  has,  as  a rule,  certain  courage.” 

Among  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha,  Kwan-on  represents  humanity, 
Monju  re{u-esents  wisdom  and  Sei-shi  repre.sents  courage;  so  it  is 
very  manifest  that  these  three  sacred  virtues  are  essential  functions  of 
Buddha. 

Doctrine.  After  Shaku  Buddha’s  departure  from  this  world  two 
disciples,  Kasho  and  Suan,  collected  the  dictations  of  his  teachings. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Buddha’s  book,  and  it  was  entitled 
“The  Three  .Stores  of  Ilinayana  (Sanzo),”  which  means  it  contains 
three  different  classes  of  doctrine,  namely,  Kyo,  or  principle;  Ritsu, 


or  law.  and  Ron,  or  argument.  , , . , 

Now,  firstly,  Kyo  (Sanskrit  Sutra)  is  a Chinese  \yord  which  means 
permanent,  so  that  it  designates  the  principle  which  is  permanent  and 
is  taken  as  the  origin  of  the  law  of  the  Buddhist.  Secondly,  Ritsu 
(Sanskrit  Vini)  means  a law  or  commandment,  so  that  this  portion  of 
the  stores  contains  the  commandments  founded  by  the  Buddha  to 
stop  human  evils.  Thirdly,  Ron  (Sanskrit  Abidarma)  meansargumentor 
discussion,  so  this  part  contains  all  the  arguments  or  discussions  written 

by  his  disciples  or  followers.  . 

These  three  .stores  being  a part  of  Buddhist  works,  there  is  another 
collection  of  three  stores  wfiich  is  called  that  of  Mahayana,  compiled 
by  the  disciples  of  the  Buddha  Monju  Miroku,  Anan,  etc.  Both  the 
llinavana  and  Mahayana  were  prevailing  together  among  the  coun- 
tries of  India  for  a long  time  after  the  Buddha’s  departure.  But  when 
several  hundred  years  were  passed  they  were  gradually  divided  into 
three  parts.  One  of  them  has  been  spread  toward  northern  countiies 
such  L Thibet,  Monsrolia,  Manchuria,  etc.  One  has  been  spread  east- 
ward tlirougli  China,  Corea  and  Japan.  Anotlier  branch  of  Buddhism  is 
still  remaining  in  the  southern  portion  of  Asiatic  countries  such  a-s  ey- 
lon,  Siam,  etc.  These  three  branches  are  respectively  called  Northern 
Mahayana,  Eastern  Mahayana  and  Southern  Ilinayana  and  at  piesent 
Eastern  Mahayana,  in  Japan,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Buddhist 

branches. 
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The  difference  between  Mahayana  and  Ilinayana  is  this:  The 
former  is  to  attain  an  enli^ditenment  by  gcttin^rhold  of  the  intellectual 
constitution  of  Buddha,  while  the  latter  teaches  how  to  attain  Nirvana 
by  obeying  strictly  the  commandments  given  by  l^uddha.  But  if  you 
would  ask  which  is  the  principal  part  of  Buddhism,  I should  say  it  is, 
of  course,  Mahayana,  in  which  is  taught  how  to  become  Buddha  our- 
selves instead  of  Hinayana. 

There  have  been  a great  many  Europeans  and  Americans  who 
studied  Buddhism  with  interest,  but  unfortunately  they  have  never 
heard  of  Mahayana.  They  too  hastily  concluded  that  the  true  doc- 
trine of  Buddhism  is  Hinayana,  and  that  so-called  Mahayana  is  noth- 
ing but  a portion  of  Indian  pure  i)hilosophy.  They  are  wrong.  They 
have  entirely  misunderstood.  They  have  only  poorly  gained,  with 
their  scanty  knowledge,  a smattering  of  Buddhism.  They  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  boundless  sea  of  Buddha’s  doctrine  rolling  just  beneath 
their  feet.  His  preaching  is  really  so  great  that  the  famous  Chisha- 
daishi,  of  ancient  China,  divided  it  into  five  epochs  of  time  and  eight 
teachings. 

Right  after  Buddha  attained  his  perfect  enlightenment,  he  preached 
that  all  beings  have  the  same  nature  and  wisdom  with  him.  This  epoch 
is  called  Kegon. 

Then  he  preached  the  Hinayana  doctrine  of  fourAgons;  that  is, 
Cho  Agon,  Chu  Agon,  Zo  Agon,  Zochi  Agon.  This  doctrine  is 
divided  into  three  cla.sses,  namely,  Shomon,  Kngaku,  and  Bosaku. 
Buddha  preached  and  taught  to  the  Shomon  class  of  his  followers  the 
principle  of  four  glorious  doctrines,  according  to  which  one  can  attain 
Nirvana  of  Hinayana.  Plrsc,  the  world  is  full  of  sufferings  and 
miseries:  second,  superstitions  and  lusts  come  one  after  another  and 
induce  us  to  misconceive  birth  and  death;  third,  the  way  of  attaining 
Nirvana  is  to  get  rid  of  pains;  fourth,  calmness  and  emptiness  is  the 
profound  state  of  Nirvana. 

Ne.xt  he  preached  to  his  followers  of  the  Engaku  class  about  the 
doctrine  of  twelve  causes  and  conditions  of  human  mind,  which  follow 
each  other  continually  just  like  links  in  a chain — sudden  appearance 
of  idea,  continuation  of  idea,  intellect,  uniting  of  intellect  and  body, 
completion  of  six  organs,  feeling,  retaining,  loving,  catching,  having 
birth,  old  age  and  death.  In  this  class  one  is  al.so  able  to  attain  Nir- 
vana by  closely  pursuing  the  course  of  mental  culture. 

Then  he  taught  six  glorious  behaviors  to  his  followers  of  the 
Bosaku  class,  by  which  men  become  Buddha,  such  as  charity,  good 
behavior,  forbearance,  diligence,  meditation,  comj)rehension,  The.5C 
three  tCRChm^S  oi  Agon  are  what  are  called  the  three  fundamental 
principles  of  Hinayana. 

After  he  finished  the  teaching  of  Agon  he  began  to  preach  the 
principle  of  Yuima,  Shiyaku,  Ey-oga,  Ryogon,  etc.  This  was  the  means 
adopted  by  him  to  lead  the  disciples  from  Hinayana  doctrine  to 
Mahayana,  and  the  time  is  called  the  Ho-do  Epoch. 

Next  comes  the  epoch  of  Mahayana,  or  the  time  when  he  taught 
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the  personality  of  wisdom,  that  it  is  perfectly  spiritual  and  entirely 
colorless  and  formless.  By  this  teaching  he  led  his  higher  disciples  to 
comprehend  the  constitution  of  the  spiritual  world. 

And  heat  last  brought  his  disciples  to  the  highest  summit  of  his 
doctrine,  where  he  taught  the  perfect  principle  of  absolute  unity,  the 
perfect  enlightenment  of  true,  grand  Nirvana.  This  epoch  is  called 
the  time  of  Hokke  and  Nehan  (or  Nirvana). 

The  five  epochs  arc  so  arranged  according  to  the  development  of 
the  Shaka  Buddha’s  preaching.  Mis  intention  is  simply  to  lead  his 
followers  into  the  glorious  stage  of  true  Nirvana,  so  he,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  temporarily  showed  the  truth  at  the  first,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step  to  the  absolutely  highest  truth. 

This  is  a brief  explanation  of  the  five  epochs  of  I^uddha’s  preach- 
ing. Now  let  me  speak  a few  words  of  the  so-called  eight  teachings. 

First  comes  Ton,  that  is,  sudden,  and  it  is  a teaching  for  the 
persons  who  have  a quick  perception.  Second  comes  Zen,  that  is,  by 
degrees,  and  it  is  a teaching  for  the  class  of  beings  who  can  only 
develope  gradually,  stej)  by  step.  Third  comes  Himitsu,  that  is, 
secret,  and  it  is  the  teaching  which  docs  not  correspond  to  either  of  Ton 
or  Zen,  but  which  each  undcr.stand  separately.  Fourth  comes  Fujo,  that 
is,  unfixed,  and  it  is  the  teaching  which  corresponds  to  both  Ton  and 
Zen  ; it  means  that  the  teaching  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  class 
at  all,  but  sometimes  it  is  for  the  beings  with  quick  perception,  while 
sometimes  it  is  for  the  beings  of  gradual  progress,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  preaches  as  the  case  might  demand.  Fifth  comes  Zo,  that  is,  a store, 
and  it  is  the  teaching  of  three  collections  of  principles,  law  and 
argument.  Sixth  comes  Tsu,  that  is,  correspondence,  and  it  is  the 
preaching  which  corresponds  with  those  three,  the  fifth,  the  seventh  and 
the  eighth.  Seventh  comes  I^eku,  that  is,  difference,  and  it  is  a teaching 
quite  different  from  those  with  which  the  last  corresponds.  Eighth 
comes  Kn,that  is,  perfection,  and  it  is  the  teaching  of  perfect  absoluteness. 

Of  these  eight  teachings,  the  first  four  arc  called  the  four  kinds  of 
teaching  manners,  while  the  last  four  arc  called  the  four  kinds  of  teach- 
ing principle.  These  eight  teaching  arc  the  doorway  through  which 
the  IFiddhists  enter  the  jierfcct  enlightenment. 

Daizokyo,  or  “ complete  work  of  Shaku  Buddha,”  is  really  a won- 
derful store  of  truth.  Most  students  in  Buddhism  lose  their  courage 
and  ambition  at  the  first  glance  at  this  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the 
truth,  so  profound  in  meaning.  But  .still  the  pleasure  once  felt  in 
digesting  its  meaning  can  never  he  forgotten,  and  will  naturally  lead 
scholars  into  deeper  and  deeper  parts  of  the  sea  of  spiritual  tranquillity 
and  calmness.  They  will  at  once  undcr.stand  that  those  deep  problems 
arc  nothing  but  symbols  of  grand  unity  which  is  perfectly  absolute 
from  the  human  word.  So,  shortly  before  closing  hi.s  eyes,  Shaku 
Buddha  said:  ” I have  never  s])okcn  a word  until  now,  since  I attained 
to  perfect  enlightenment.”  If  you  understand  vvhat  Shaku  said  you  can 
easily  see  the  greatness  of  Buddha  or  his  attainment. 

I am  not  an  orator,  neither  a great  talker,  myself,  but  I sincerely 
28 
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believe  that  your  characteristic  quick  perception  has  made  you  under- 
stand wliat  I have  said  hitherto,  and  that  the  miscomprehension  you 
had  about  Buddha  or  Ikiddliism  has  been  cleared  off.  But  I hope  you 
will  not  stay  there  satisfied  with  what  you  have  hitherto  understood. 
Go  on,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters.  Keep  on,  and  you  will  at  last 
succeed  in  crowning  your  future  with  the  perfect  enlightenment.  It  is 
for  your  own  sake.  Nay,  not  only  for  your  own,  but  also  for  your 
neighbors.  You  occidental  nations,  working  in  harmony,  have  wrought 
out  the  civilization  of  the  present  century,  but  who  will  it  be  that 
establishes  the  spiritual  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century?  It  must 
be  you. 

You  know  very  well  that  our  sun-rising  Island  of  Japan  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  cherry-tree  flowers.  But  don’t  you  know  that  our 
of  native  country  is  also  the  kingdom  where  the  flowers  of  truth  are 
blooming  in  great  beauty  and  profusion  at  all  seasons?  Come  to 
japan.  Don’t  forget  to  take  with  you  the  truth  of  Buddhism.  Ah, 
hail  the  glorious  spiritual  spring  day,  when  the  song  and  odor  of  truth 
invite  you  all  out  to  our  country  for  the  search  for  holy  paradise! 

I do  not  believe  it  totally  uninteresting  to  give  here  a short  account 
of  our  Indo  Busseki  Kofuku  Society,  of  Japan. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  restore  and  re-establish  the  holy 
places  of  Buddhism  in  Intlia  and  to  send  out  a certain  number  of 
Japanese  priests  to  perform  devotional  services  in  them,  and  promote 
the  convenience  of  pilgrims  from  Jajjan.  These  holy  places  are  Buddha 
Gaya,  where  Buddha  attained  to  the  perfect  enlightenment;  Ka])ila- 
vastu,  where  Buddha  was  born;  the  Deer  Park,  where  Buddha  first 
preached,  and  Kusinagara,  where  Buddha  entered  Nirvana. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago — that  is,  1,026 
years  before  Christ — the  world  became  honored — Prince  Siddhartha 
was  born  in  the  palace  of  his  father.  King  Suddhodana,  in  Kapilavastu, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  Magadha.  When  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
he  began  to  lament  men’s  inevitable  subjection  to  the  various  suffer- 
ings of  sickness,  old  age  and  death;  and,  discarding  all  his  precious 
possessions  and  the  heirship  of  the  king^d.QXn.-,  b.Q.  WWik  WiYo  7i  ’moun't- 
ain  jungle  to  seek,  by  meditation  and  asceticism,  the  way  of  escape 
from  these  sufferings.  After  spending  six  years  there  and  finding  that 
the  way  he  sought  was  not  in  asceticism,  he  went  out  from  there  and 
retired  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  of  Buddha  Gaya,  where  at  last,  by 
profound  meditation,  he  attained  the  supreme  wisdom  and  became 
Buddha.  The  light  of  truth  and  mercy  began  to  shine  from  him  over 
the  whole  world,  and  the  way  of  perfect  emancipation  was  opened  for 
all  human  beings,  so  that  everyone  can  bathe  in  his  ble.ssings  and  walk 
in  the  way  of  enlightenment. 

When  the  ancient  King  Asoka,  of  Magadha,  was  converted  to 
Buddhism,  he  erected  a large  and  magnificent  temple  over  the  spot  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  the  founder  of  his  new  religion. 

But,  .sad  to  say,  since  the  fierce  Mohammedans  invaded  and  laid 
waste  the  country,  there  being  no  Buddhist  to  guard  the  temple,  its 
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possession  fell  into  the  hand  of  a Brahmanist  priest,  who  chanced  to 
come  there  and  seized  it. 

It  was  earl>Mn  the  spring  of  1891  that  the  Japanese  priest,  Rev. 
Shaku  Kionen,  in  company  with  II.  Dharmapala,  of  Ceylon,  visited 
this  holy  ground.  The  gredt  Buddha  Gaya  temple  was  carefully  re- 
paired and  restored  to  its  former  state  by  the  British  government,  but 
they  could  not  help  being  very  much  grieved  to  see  it  subjected  to 
much  desecration  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmanist,  Mahant,  and  com- 
municated to  us  their  earnest  desire  to  rescue  it. 

With  warm  sympathy  for  them  and  thinking,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
said,  that  it  is  not  right  for  Buddhists  to  leave  the  guardianship  of  the 
holy  center  of  a Buddhist’s  religion  of  grace  to  the  hand  of  a Brah- 
manist priest,  we  organized  this  Indo  Busseki  Kofuku  Society,  in  Japan, 
to  accomplish  the  object  above  mentioned,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Maha  Bodhi  Society,  organized  by  Mr.  H.  Dharmapala  and  other 
Buddhist  brothers  in  India. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  origin  and  object  of  our  Indo  Busseki 
Kofuku  Society;  and  I believe  our  Buddha  Gaya  movement  will  bring 
people  of  all  Buddhist  countries  into  closer  connection  and  be  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  brotherhood  among  the  people  of  the  whole 
world. 


Promotion  of 
l$rotlierho(Kl. 
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Mother  of  Re- 
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^he  Principles  of  the  Prahmo-§omaj. 

Paper  by  PROTAP  CHUNDER  MOZOOMDAR,  of  Calcutu,  India. 


R.  rklCS! ! )!*’N  r,  Ko|>rcscntatives  of 
Nations  ami  Rflif^Mons;  I toltl  you 
the  othrr  (lay  that  India  is  the  mother 
of  rclij^ion,  the  land  of  evolution. 
1 am  fjoin^  this  niorninfj  to  jjiveyou  an 
example,  or  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
wliat  1 said.  The  Hrahmo-Somaj,  of 
India,  which  1 have  the  honor  t<>  repre- 
•sent,  is  that  example.  ( >ur  society  is  a 
new  society;  our  religion  is  a new  re- 
ligion; hut  it  comes  from  far,  far  antiq- 
uitv,  from  the  very  roots  of  our  nation- 
al fife,  hundreds  of  centuries  ajjo. 

Si.xty-three  years  ajjo  the  whole 
land  of  India  the  whole  country’  of 
Hcnjral  -was  full  of  a mighty  clamor.  The 
great  jarring  noise  of  a hetero|:jcneousjK>IytheUm 
rent  the  stillne.ss  of  the  sky.  I he  cry  of  widows; 
nay,  far  more  lamentable,  the  cry  of  those 
miserable  women  who  had  to  be  burned  on  the  funeral  l»yrc  of  their 
dead  husbands,  desecrated  the  luilincss  of  (bid’s  earth. 

We  had  the  Ruddhist,  goddess  of  the  country,  the  mother  of  the 
people,  ten  handed,  holding  in  each  hand  the  weapons  for  the  defense 
of  her  children.  We  had  the  w hite  goddess  of  learning,  playing  on 
her  Vena,  a stringed  instrument  of  music,  the  strings  of  wisdom,  be- 
cause, my  friends,  all  wisdom  is  musical;  where  there  is  a discord  there 
is  no  deep  wisdom,  j .Applause. ) Ihe  godiless  of  good  fortune,  hold- 
ing in  her  arms,  not  the  horn,  but  the  lia^ket  of  plenty,  blessing  the 
nations  of  India,  was  there,  and  the  god  with  the  head  of  an  elephant, 
and  the  god  who  rides  on  a peacock  martial  men  are  always  fa^hion- 
able,  you  know,  and  the  33,CXX),000  of  gods  and  goddesses  f>csides.  I 
have  my  theory  about  the  mythology  of  Hinduism,  but  this  is  not 
the  time  to  take  it  up. 

Amid  the  din  and  clash  of  this  polytheism  an<l  so-called  evil, 
amid  all  the  darknes.s  of  the  times,  there  arose  a man,  a Hr.ihman,  pure 
bred  and  pure  born,  whose  name  was  Raja  Ram  Hohan  Roy.  In  hi.s 
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boyhood  he  had  studied  the  Arabic  and  Persian;  he  had  studied  San- 
skrit, and  his  own  niother  was  a Heiif^alee.  Jk-fore  he  was  out  of  Ids 
teens  lie  made  a journey  to  Tliibet  and  learned  the  wisdom  of  the 
Lamas. 

Before  he  became  a man  he  wrote  a book  provinpj  the  falsehood 
of  all  polytheism  and  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  livinpj  God, 
This  brought  upon  his  head  persecution,  nay,  even  such  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  his  own  parents  that  he  had  to  leave  his  home  for  awhile 
and  liv'c  the  life  of  a wanderer.  In  1830  this  man  founded  a society 
known  as  the  Brahmo-.Somaj;  Brahma,  as  you  know,  means  God. 
Brahmo  means  the  worshiper  of  (iod,  and  .Somaj  means  society;  there- 
fore Brahmo-.Somaj  means  the  society  of  the  worshijicrs  of  the  one 
living  God.  W hile,  on  the  one  hand  he  estalilished  the  Brahmo-Somaj, 
on  the  other  hand  he  co-operated  with  the  British  [government  to 
abolish  the  barbarous  custom  of  suttee,  or  the  burnin[!^  of  widows  with 
their  dead  husbands.  In  1832  he  traveled  to  Kni^land,  the  very  first 
lliiulu  who  ever  went  to  luirojie,  and  in  1833  he  died,  and  his  sacred 
bones  are  interred  in  Brisco,  the  place  where  ev'ery  Hindu  pilgrim 
goes  to  pay  his  tribute  of  honor  and  reverence. 

This  nifmotheism,  the  one  true  living  (iod — this  society  in  the 
name  of  this  great  (iod — what  were  the  underlying  jirinciples  upon 
which  it  was  established?  Phe  principles  were  those  of  the  old  Hin- 
du .Scriptures.  The  Brahmo-.Somaj  founded  this  monotheism  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  V’edas  and  the  Upanishatls.  W hen  Rajar  Ram 
Dohan  Roy  died  his  followers  for  awhile  found  it  nearly  inijiossible  to 
maintain  the  infant  association.  But  the  spirit  of  (iod  was  there.  The 
movement  sprang  up  in  the  fullness  of  time.  The  seeds  of  eternal 
truth  were  sown  in  it;  how  could  it  die?  Hence  in  the  course  of  time 
other  men  sprang  up  to  jireserve  it  and  contribute  toward  its  growth. 
Did  1 say  the  sjiirit  of  (iod  was  there?  Did  I say  the  seed  of  eternal 
truth  was  there?  There!  W here? 

.Ml  societies,  all  churches,  all  religious  movement  have  their 
foundation,  not  without,  but  within  the  depths  of  the  human  soul. 
[ A|)j)lause.  | W’here  the  basis  of  a church  is  outside  the  floods  shall 
rise,  the  rain  shall  beat,  and  the  storm  shall  blow,  and  like  a heap  of 
sand  it  will  melt  into  the  sea.  Where  the  basis  is  within  the  heart, 
within  the  soul,  the  storm  shall  rise,  and  the  rain  shall  beat,  and  the 
floo«l  shall  come,  but  like  a rock  it  neither  wavers  nor  falls.  So  that 
movement  of  the  Brahmo-.Somaj  shall  never  fall,  [Applause.]  Think 
for  yourselves,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  upon  what  foundation  your 
house  is  laiil. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  movement  grew  the  members  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  Hindu  Scriptures  were  really  infallible.  In 
their  souls,  in  the  de[)th  of  their  intelligence,  they  thought  they  heard 
a voice  which  here  and  there,  at  first  in  feeble  accents,  contradicted 
the  deliverances  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads.  Wdiat  shall  be  our 
theological  principles?  Upon  what  principles  shall  our  religion  stand? 
I he  small  accents  in  whicli  the  (luestion  first  was  asked  became  louder 
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and  louder  and  were  more  and  more  echoed  in  the  ri.sin^  relij^ious 
society  until  it  l)ecanie  the  most  practical  of  all  problem.s — uj)on  what 
book  shall  true  religion  stand? 

Briefly,  they  found  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Hindu  Script- 
ures should  be  the  only  records  of  true  religion.  The\'  fouml  that  the 
spirit  was  the  great  source  of  conlirmatitju,  the  voice  of  ('nnl  wa-s  the 
great  judge,  the  soul  ol  the  indweller  was  the  rtwealer  of  truth,  and, 
although  there  were  truths  in  the  Hindu  Scri|)tures,  they  could  not 
recognize  them  as  the  only  infallible  standartl  of  sj)iritual  reality.  So 
twenty-one  } ears  after  the  foundation  of  the  Hrahm«>-Somaj  the  doc- 
trine of  the  infallibility  of  the  Hindu  Scriptures  was  given  up. 

Then  a further  tpiestion  came.  The  I lindu  Scriptures  only  not 
infallible!  Are  there  not  other  Scrijjtures  also?  Did  I not  tell  you  the 
other  day  that  on  the  imperial  throne  of  India  Christianity  now  sat 
w'ith  the  tiospel  of  Peace  bi  one  hattd  and  the  scc|)ter  of  civilization 
in  the  other?  [Applause.]  Phe  Bible  hatl  penetrated  into  India;  its 
pages  were  unfolded,  its  truths  were  read  and  t.iught.  The  Bible  is 
the  book  which  mankind  shall  not  ignore.  [.Applause.  | Recognizing, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  ins})iration  t)f  the  I lindu  Script- 
ures, we  could  not  but  on  the  other  hand  recognize  the  inspiration 
and  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  [A(>plause,]  And  in  1.S61  we  pub- 
lishetl  a book  in  which  extracts  from  all  scrijitures  were  givett  as  the 
book  which  was  to  be  rea<l  in  the  course  of  «mr  tlevi)ti«ins. 

Our  monotheism,  therefore,  stands  upi>n  all  .Scriptures.  That  is 
our  theological  principle,  and  that  principle  ilitl  not  emanate  from  the 
depths  of  our  own  consciousness,  as  the  donkey  was  delivereil  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  (ierman  consciousness;  it  came  out  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  indwelling  of  (iod  spirit  w ithin  our  fellow  believers.  No, 
it  was  not  the  Christian  missionary  that  tlrew  our  attention  to  the 
Ih’ble;  it  was  not  the  Mohammedan  priests  who  showeil  u.s  the  e.xcel- 
lent  passages  in  the  Koran;  it  was  no  Zoroastriaii  who  preached  to  us 
the  greatness  of  his  Zend-Avesta;  but  there  was  in  our  hearts  the  (iod 
of  infinite  reality,  the  source  of  insj>iration  of  all  the  books,  t)f  the 
Bible,  of  the  Koran,  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  wlui  drew  our  attention  to 
I lis  e.xcellencies  as  revealed  in  the  reconl  of  ludy  experience  e\ery- 
where.  By  His  leading  and  by  His  light  it  was  that  we  recognized 
these  facts,  and  upon  the  rock  of  everlasting  and  eternal  reality  our 
theological  basis  was  laitl.  j Loml  aj>plause.  J 

W hat  is  theology  with«)ut  morality?  W'hat  is  the  inspiration  of 
this  book  or  the  authority  of  that  prophet  without  personal  holiness  — 
the  cleanliness  of  this  C-iod-matle  temple  .iml  the  cleaidiness  of  the 
deeper  temple  within  ? .Soon  after  we  had  got  througli  our  theology 
the  question  stared  us  in  the  face  that  we  were  not  good  ttien,  pure 
minded,  holy  men,  ami  that  there  were  innumerable  evils  arouml  us,  in 
our  hoLWiCs,  in  our  national  usages,  in  the  organiz.ition  of  our  society. 
The  ]hahmo-.Somaj,  thereft)re,  next  laid  its  hand  upon  the  reformation 
of  society.  In  1851  the  first  intermarriage  was  celebrated.  Intermar- 
riage in  India  means  the  marriage  of  persons  belonging  to  different 
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castes.  Caste  is  a sort  of  Cliincsc  vv'all  tliat  surrounds  every  household 
and  every  little  ccjinnninity,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  which  no  auda- 
cious man  or  woman  shall  stray.  In  the  I3rahmo-Somaj  we  asked, 
"Shall  this  Chines.;  wall  disj^race  the  freedom  of  (iod’s  children  for- 
ever?” break  it  down;  down  with  it,  and  away.  [Cheers.] 

Ne.xt,  my  honored  leader  and  frieiul,  Kesluib  Chunder  Sen,  so  ar- 
ranj^ed  that  marriage  between  ilifferent  castes  shoukl  take  i)lace.  The 
Hrahmans  were  offended.  Wiseacres  shot)k  their  heads;  even  leaders 
of  the  brahmo-Somaj  shruf^^ed  up  their  shoulders  and  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets.  " These  youn^  firebrands,”  the)"  said,  “are  going  to 
set  fire  to  the  whole  of  societ)’.”  Hut  intermarriage  took  place,  and 
widow  marriage  took  ])lace. 

Do  you  know  what  the  widows  of  India  are?  A little  girl  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  happens  to  lose  her  husband  before  she  knows  his 
features  very  well,  and  from  that  tender  age  to  her  d)'ing  day  she  shall 
gj>  through  j)enances  and  austerities  and  miseries  and  loneliness  and 
(lisgrace  which  you  tremble  to  hear  of,  I do  not  approve  of  or  under- 
stand the  conduct  of  a w’oman  who  marries  a first  time  and  then  a 
second  time  and  then  a third  time  and  a fourth  time — who  marries  as 
many  times  as  there  are  seasons  in  the  year.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
j)lause.  I I do  not  understand  the  conduct  of  such  men  and  women. 
Hut  I do  think  that  when  a little  child  of  eleven  loses  what  men  call 
her  husband,  and  w h*)  has  ne\  er  been  a wife  for  a single  day  of  her 
life,  to  put  her  to  the  wretchedness  of  a lifelong  widowhood,  and  in- 
tliet  upon  her  miseries  which  wouUl  disgrace  a criminal,  is  a piece  of 
inhumanity  which  cannot  too  soon  be  done  away  with.  [.Vjjplause.  j 
Hence  intermarriages  and  willow  marriages.  (Jur  hands  were  thus 
laid  uj)on  the  problem  of  social  and  domestic  improvement,  and  the 
result  of  that  was  that  very  soon  a rupture  took  place  in  the  Hrahmo- 
Somaj.  W’e  young  men  had  to  go — we,  with  all  our  social  reform — 
and  shift  for  oursch’cs  as  we  best  might.  When  these  social  reforms 
were  j)artially  completed  there  came  another  question. 

\\’e  had  married  the  wddow;  we  had  prevented  the  burning  of 
widows;  what  about  her  personal  purity,  the  .sanctification  of  our  own 
consciences,  the  regeneration  of  our  own  souls?  What  about  our 
acceptance  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  (jod  of  infinite  justice? 
Social  reform  and  the  doing  of  public  good  is  itself  only  legitimate 
when  it  develops  into  the  all-embracing  principle  of  personal  purity 
and  the  holiness  of  the  soul. 

My  friends,  I am  often  afraid,  I confess,  when  I contemplate  the 
corulition  of  Luropean  and  .American  society,  when  your  activities  are 
so  manifold,  your  work  is  so  extensive  that  you  are  drowned  in  it  and 
you  have  little  time  to  consider  the  great  questions  of  regeneration,  of 
personal  sanctification,  of  trial  and  judgment  and  of  acceptance  before 
God.  That  is  the  question  of  all  questions,  [Applause.]  A right 
theological  basis  may  lead  to  social  reform,  but  a right  line  of  public 
activity  and  the  doing  of  good  is  bound  to  lead  to  the  salvation  of  the 
doer’s  soul  and  the  regeneration  of  public  men. 
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After  the  end  of  the  work  of  our  .social  reform  wc  were  therefore 
led  into  this  great  subject,  How  shall  this  unregencratc  nature  be  re- 
generated; this  defiled  temple,  what  waters  shall  wash  it  into  a new 
and  pure  condition?  All  these  motives  and  desires  ami  evil  impulses, 
the  animal  inspirations,  what  will  put  an  end  to  them  all,  and  make 
man  what  he  was,  the  immaculate  child  of  God,  as  Christ  was,  as  all 
regenerated  men  were?  [Applause.]  dhcologic.d  jirinciple  first,  moral 
principle  ne.xt,  and  in  tlie  third  place  the  spiritual  of  the  Hrahmo- 
Somaj. 

Devotions,  repentance,  prayer,  praise,  faith;  throwing  ourselves 
entirely  and  absolutely  upon  the  spirit  of  God  and  iij>on  His  saving 
love.  Moral  aspirations  do  not  mean  holiness;  a desire  of  being  good 
does  not  mean  to  be  good.  The  bullock  that  carries  on  his  back 
hundred-weights  of  sugar  does  not  taste  a grain  of  sweetness  because 
of  its  unbearable  load.  And  all  our  aspirations,  and  all  our  f ne  wishes, 
and  all  our  fine  dreams  and  fine  sermons,  either  hearing  or  speaking 
them — going  to  sleep  over  them  or  listening  to  them  intently —these 
will  never  make  a life  perfect.  Devotion  only.  j)raycr,  direct  {)erccp- 
tion  of  God’s  spirit,  communion  with  Him,  ab.solute  self-abasement 
before  His  majesty;  devotional  fervor,  devotional  excitement,  spiritual 
absorption,  living  and  moving  in  Goil— that  is  the  .secret  of  personal 
holiness  [Loud  applau.se. ] 

And  in  the  third  stage  of  our  career,  therefore,  spiritual  excite- 
ment, long  devotions,  intense  fervor,  contemplation,  endless  self- 
abasement,  not  merely  before  God  but  before  man,  became  the  rule  of 
our  lives.  God  is  unseen;  it  docs  not  harm  anyboily  or  make  him 
appear  less  respectable  if  he  says  to  (rod:  "1  am  .i  sinner;  forgive 
me,”  But  to  make  your  confessions  before  man,  to  abase  yourselves 
before  your  brothers  and  sisters,  to  take  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  holy 
men,  to  feel  that  you  are  a miserable,  wretched  object  in  God’s  holy 
congregation — that  requires  a little  self-humiliation,  a little  moral 
courage.  Our  devotional  life,  therefore,  is  two-fold,  bearing  reverence 
and  trust  for  God  and  reverence  and  trust  for  man,  and  in  our  infant 
and  apostolical  church  we  have,  therefore,  often  immersed  ourselves 
into  spiritual  practices  which  would  seem  absurd  ic,  you  if  I were  to 
relate  them  in  your  hearing. 

The  last  principle  I have  to  take  up  is  the  prugrcssivcncss  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.  Theology  is  gootl;  moral  resolutions  arc  good;  de- 
votional fervor  is  good.  The  problem  is.  How  shall  we  go  on  ever  and 
ever  in  an  onward  way,  in  the  upper  path  of  progress  and  apj)ro.ich 
toward  divine  perfection?  God  is  infinite;  what  limit  is  there  in  His 
goodness  or  His  wisdom  or  His  righteousness?  All  the  .Scriptures 
sing  His  glory;  all  the  prophets  in  the  heaven  declare  His  majesty; 
all  the  martyrs  have  redtlcned  the  world  with  their  blood  in  order 
that  His  holiness  might  be  known,  (jod  is  the  one  infinite  good; 
and,  after  we  had  made  our  three  attempts  of  theological,  moral  and 
spiritual  principle,  the  question  came  that  (iod  is  the  one  eternal  and 
infinite,  the  inspirer  of  all  human  kind.  The  part  of  our  progress  then 
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lay  toward  allyinp^  ourselves,  toward  affiliatinf^  ourselves  with  the 
faith  and  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  all  religions  and  all  man- 
kind. 

Christianity  declares  the  glory  of  God;  Hinduism  speaks  about 
His  infinite  and  eternal  excellence;  Mohammedanism,  witli  fire  and 
sword,  proves  the  almiglitiness  of  His  will;  Ifuddhism  says  how  joy- 
ful and  peaceful  He  is.  He  is  the  God  of  all  religions,  of  all  denom- 
inations, of  all  lands,  of  all  Scriptures,  and  our  progress  lay  in  har- 
monizinj^  these  various  systems,  these  various  prophecies  and  devel-  ood  of  aii 
opments  into  one  great  .system.  Hence  the  new  system  of  religion  in  Religions, 
the  Hrahmo-Somaj  is  called  the  New  Dispensation.  The  Christian 
speaks  in  terms  of  admiration  of  Christianity;  so  does  the  Hebrew  of 
Judaism;  so  does  the  Mohammedan  of  the  Koran;  so  does  the  Zoroas- 
trGn  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  Christian  admires  his  principles  of 
spiritual  cultuie;  the  Hindu  does  the  same;  the  Mohammedan  does 
the  same. 

Hut  the  Ikahmo-Somaj  accepts  and  harmonizes  all  these  precepts, 
systems,  principles,  teachings  and  disciplines  and  makes  them  into  one 
system,  and  that  is  his  religion.  For  a whole  decade,  my  friend, 

Keshub  Chundler  Sen,  myself  and  other  apostles  of  the  Brahmo-Sornaj  Precepts 
have  traveled  from  village  to  village,  from  province  to  province,  from 
continent  to  continent,  declaring  this  new  dispensation  and  the  har- 
mony of  all  religious  prophecies  and  systems  unto  the  glory  of  the  one 
true,  living  God  Hut  we  are  a subject  race;  we  are  uneducated;  we 
are  incaj)al)le;  we  have  not  the  resources  of  money  to  get  men  to  listen 
to  our  message.  In  the  fullness  of  time  you  have  called  this  august 
parliament  of  religions,  and  the  message  that  we  could  not  propagate 
you  have  taken  into  your  haiuls  to  propagate.  We  have  made  that 
the  gospel  of  our  very  lives,  the  ideal  of  our  very  being. 

I do  not  come  to  the  sessions  of  this  parliament  as  a mere  student, 
not  as  one  who  has  t(j  justify  his  own  system.  I come  as  a disciple,  as 
a follower,  as  a brother.  May  your  labors  be  blessed  with  prosperity,  comes  as  a 
and  not  only  shall  your  Christianity  and  your  America  be  exalted,  but  Brother, 
the  Hrahmo-.Somaj  will  feel  most  exalted;  and  this  poor  man  who  has 
conic  such  a long  distance  to  crave  your  sympathy  and  your  kindness 
shall  feel  himself  anijily  rewarded. 

May  the  spread  of  the  New  Dispensation  rest  with  you  and  make 
you  our  brothers  and  sisters.  Representatives  of  all  religions,  may  all 
your  religions  merge  into  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  that  Christ’s  prophecy  may  be  fulfilled,  the  world’s  hope 
may  be  fulfilled,  and  mankiiul  may  become  one  kingdom  with  God,  our 
Father.  [Loud  cheers. J 
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Ill*'  last  few  days  various  faiths  have  been  press- 
ing their  claims  upon  your  attention.  And  it 
must  be  a great  puzzle  and  perplexity  for  you 
to  accept  any  of  these  or  all  of  these.  But 
during  all  these  discussions  and  debates  I 
would  earnestly  ask  you  all  to  keep  in  mind 
one  prominent  fact — that  the  essence  of  all 
these  faiths  is  one  and  the  same.  The  truth 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  them  all  is  unchanged 
and  unchanging.  lUit  it  requires  an  impartial 
and  dispassionate  consideration  to  understand 
ami  a{)preciatc  this  truth.  One  of  the  poets 
of  our  country  has  said: 

“When  .Scrij)tures  differ,  and  faiths  dis- 
agree, a man  should  sec  truth  reflected  in  his 
own  s[)irit.” 

riiis  truth  cannot  be  observed  uidess  we  are  prepared  to  forget 
the  acciilcnt  of  our  nationality.  W’c  arc  all  too  a{)t  to  be  carried  away 
for  or  against  a system  of  religion  by  our  false  patriotism,  insular 
nationality  and  scholarly  egotism.  This  state  of  the  heart  is  detri- 
mental to  sj)iritual  culture  and  spiritual  development.  Self-annihila- 
tion and  self-effacement  arc  the  only  means  of  realizing  the  verities  of 
the  spiritual  world.  The  mind  of  man  is  like  a lake;  and  just  as  the 
clear  and  crystal  image  of  the  evening  moon  cannot  be  faithfully 
reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  so  long  as  the  waters  arc  disturbed 
by  storms  and  waves,  so  in  the  .same  way  spiritual  truths  cannot  be 
imaged  in  the  heart  of  man  so  long  as  his  mind  is  disturbed  by  the 
storms  of  false  pride  and  partial  prejudice. 

I stand  before  you  as  an  humble  member  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj, 
and  if  the  followers  of  other  religions  will  commend  to  your  attention 
their  own  respective  creeds,  my  humble  attempt  will  be  to  place  before 
you  the  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  principles  of  my  beloved  church. 

The  fundamental,  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  belief  in 
the  existence  of  one  true  God.  Now,  the  expression,  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God,  is  nothing  new  to  you.  In  a way  you  all  believe  in 
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God,  but  to  us  of  the  Hrahiuo-Somaj  that  belief  is  a stern  reality;  it  is 
not  a logical  idea;  it  is  nothing  arrived  at  after  an  intellectual  process. 
It  must  be  our  aim  to  feel  God,  to  realize  Gotl  in  our  daily  spiritual 
communion  with  Him.  \Vc  must  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  feel  His  touch; 
to  feel  as  if  we  were  shakinjr  hands  with  Him.  This  deep,  vivid! 
real  and  lasting  perception  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  first  and  fore- 
most ideal  of  the  theistic  faith. 

You,  in  the  western  countries,  arc  too  apt  to  forget  this  ideal. 
The  ceaseless  demand  on  your  time  and  energy,  the  constant  worry 
and  hurry  of  your  business  activity  and  the  artificial  conditions  of  your 
western  civilization  are  all  calculated  to  make  you  forgetful  of  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  God.  You  are  too  aj^t  to  be  satisfied  with  a mere 
belief;  perhaps  at  the  best,  a notional  belief  in  (lod.  The  eastern  docs 
not  live  on  such  a belief,  and  such  a belief  can  never  form  the  life  of  a 
lifegiving  faith.  It  is  said  that  the  way  to  an  ICnglishman’s  heart  is 
through  his  stomach;  that  is,  if  you  wish  to  reach  his  heart  you  must 
do  so  through  the  medium  of  that  wonderful  organ  called  the  stom- 
ach. The  stomach,  therefore,  is  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  and  all  his 
life  rests  in  his  stomach. 

Wherein  docs  the  heart  of  a Hindu  lie?  It  lies  in  his  sight.  He 
is  not  satisfied  unless  and  until  he  has  seen  (jotl.  'Hie  highest  dream 
of  his  spiritual  life  is  God-vision  the  seeing  and  feeling  in  every 
place  and  at  every  time  the  presence  of  a Supreme  Being.  He  does 
not  live  by  bread,  but  by  sight. 

The  second  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Brahmo-.Somaj  is  the  unity 
of  truth.  Wc  believe  that  truth  is  born  in  lime  but  not  in  a place. 
No  nation,  no  people,  or  no  community  has  any'  c.xclusivc  mono{>oly 
of  God’s  truth.  It  is  a misnomer  to  speak  of  truth  as  Christian  truth, 
Hindu  truth,  or  Mohammedan  truth. 

Truth  is  the  body' of  Gotl.  In  His  own  providence  He  sends  it 
through  tne  instrumentality  of  a nation  or  a people,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  that  nation  or  tnat  people  should  pride  themselves  for 
having  been  the  medium  of  that  truth.  Thus,  wc  must  always  Iw;  ready 
to  receive  the  Gospel  truth  from  whatever  country  and  from  whatever 
people  it  may  come  to  us.  We  all  believe  in  the  principle  of  free  trade 
or  unrestricted  exchange  of  goods.  Ami  we  eagerly'  hoj)c  and  long 
for  the  golden  day  when  {people  of  every'  nation  and  of  every 
clime  will  proclaim  the  princij)le  of  free  trade  in  spiritual  matters  a; 
ardently  and  as  zealously'  as  they'  arc  doing  in  secular  affairs  or  in 
industrial  matters. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  the  duty'  of  us  all  to  put  together  the 
grand  and  glorious  truths  believed  in  and  taught  by  different  nations 
of  the  world.  This  synthesis  of  truth  is  a necessary'  result  of  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  the  unity' of  truth.  Owing  to  this 
character  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  the  church  of  Indian  theism  has  often 
been  called  an  eclectic  church;  y'cs,  the  religion  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj 
is  the  religion  of  eclecticism  of  putting  together  the  spiritual  truths 
of  the  entire  humanity  and  of  earnestly  striving  after  assimilating  them 
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with  our  spiritual  bein^.  Flic  religion  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  inclusive 
and  not  exclusive. 

The  third  spiritual  ideal  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  the  harmony  of 
prophets.  We  believe  that  the  prophets  of  the  world— spiritual 
teachers  such  as  Vyas  and  iiuddha,  Moses  and  Mohammed,  Jesus  and 
Zoroaster,  all  form  a homogeneous  whole.  Each  has  to  teach  man- 
kind his  own  message.  Kv'ery  prophet  was  sent  from  above  with  a 
distinct  message,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  who  live  in  these  advanced 
times  to  put  these  messages  together  and  thereby  harmonize  and  unify 
the  distinctive  teachings  of  the  prophets  of  the  world.  It  would  not 
do  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  all  the  others,  or  to  acce])t  some  and 
reject  even  a single  one.  The  general  truths  taught  by  these  different 
prophets  are  nearly  the  same  in  their  essence;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  universal  truths  that  they  taught,  each  has  a distinctive  truth  to 
teach,  and  it  should  be  our  earnest  purpose  to  find  out  and  understand 
this  particular  truth.  To  me  Vyas  teaches  how  to  understand  and 
aj^prehend  the  attributes  of  Divinity.  The  Jewish  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  teach  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  God;  they  speak  of 
(jod  as  a king,  a monarch,  a sovereign  who  rules  over  the  affairs  of 
mankind  as  nearly  and  as  closely  as  an  ordinary  human  king.  Moham- 
med, on  the  other  hand,  most  em[)hatically  teaches  the  idea  of 
the  Unit)'  of  God.  lie  rebelled  against  the  trinitarian  doctrine 
imported  into  the  religion  of  Christ  through  Greek  and  Roman 
inlluences.  'Fhe  monotheism  of  Mohammed  is  hard  and  unyielding, 
aggressive  and  almost  savage.  1 have  no  sympathy  with  the  errors  or 
erroneous  teachings  of  Mohammedanism,  or  of  any  religion  for  that 
matter.  In  spite  of  all  such  errors  Mohammed’s  ideal  of  the  Unity  of 
God  stands  supreme  and  unchallenged  in  his  teachings. 

Buddha,  the  great  teacher  of  morals  and  ethics,  teaches  in 
most  sublime  strains  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  or  self-denial  and  self- 
effacement.  This  ])rinciple  of  extreme  self-abnegation  means  nothing 
more  than  the  subjugation  and  concjucst  of  our  carnal  self.  For  you 
know  that  man  is  a composite  being.  In  him  he  has  the  angelic  and 
the  animal;  and  the  spiritual  training  of  our  life  means  no  more  than 
subjugation  of  the  animal  and  the  setting  free  of  the  angelic. 

So,  also,  Christ  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  a sublime  truth  when 
he  inculcated  the  noble  idea  of  the  I'atherhood  of  (iod.  Me  taught 
many  other  truths,  but  the  Fatherhood  of  God  stands  supreme  above 
them  all.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  a mere  corollary,  or  a conclu- 
sion, deducctl  from  the  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Jesus  taught 
this  truth  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  and,  therefore,  that  is  the 
special  message  that  He  has  brought  to  fallen  humanity.  In  this  way, 
by  means  of  an  honest  and  earnest  study  of  the  lives  and  teachings  of 
different  proj)hcts  of  the  world,  we  can  find  out  the  central  truth  of 
each  faith.  Having  done  this,  itshould  be  our  highest  aim  to  harmon- 
ize all  these  and  to  build  up  our  spiritual  nature  on  them. 

The  religious  history  of  the  present  century  has  most  clearly 
shown  the  need  and  necessity  of  the  recognition  of  some  universal 
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truths  in  religion.  I'or  the  last  several  years  there  has  been  a cease- 
less yearning,  a deep  longing  after  such  a universal  religion.  The 
{)resent  parliament  of  religions,  which  we  have  been  for  tiie  last  few 
days  celebrating  with  .so  much  edification  and  cnnolilement,  is  the 
clearest  indication  of  this  universal  longing,  ami  u liateverthe  prophets 
of  despondency,  or  the  champions  of  orlhodtixy,  may  .say  or  feel,  ever}' 
individual  who  has  tlic  least  spark  of  spirituality  alive  in  him  must  feel 
that  this  spiritual  fellowship  that  we  have  enj»)yed  for  the  last  .several 
days,  within  the  precincts  of  this  noble  hall,  cannot  but  be  jiroductivc 
of  much  that  leads  towaril  the  establishment  «)f  universal  peace  and 
good  will  among  men  and  nations  of  the  worltl. 

To  us  of  the  brahmo-.Somaj  this  hapjiy  consummation,  however  par- 
tial ami  imperfect  it  may  be  for  the  time  being,  is  nothing  short  of 
a sure  foretaste  of  the  realization  of  the  jirinciple  of  the  harmony  of 
prophets.  In  politics  and  in  national  government  it  is  now  an  e>tab- 
lished  fact  that  in  future  countries  and  continents  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  be  governed,  not  by  mighty  monarchies  or  aristocratic  autoc- 
racies, but  by  the  system  of  universal  federation.  The  hi>tory  of  po- 
litical progress  in  your  own  countr>’  stands  in  noble  evidence  of  niy 
statement;  and  I am  one  of  those  wlio  strongly  believe  that  at  some 
future  time  every  country  will  be  governeil  liy  itself  as  an  independent 
unit,  though  in  some  resjjects  may  be  dependent  on  some  brtither 
power  or  sister  kingdom.  What  is  true  in  politics  will  also  lx.*  true  in 
religion;  and  nations  will  recognize  and  realize  the  truths  taught  by 
the  universal  family  of  the  sainted  pro[)hets  of  the  w»)rld. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  believe  that  the  religion  of  the  Hrahmo- 
Somaj  is  a dispensation  of  this  age;  it  is  a message  of  unity  ami  har- 
mony; of  universal  amity  and  unification,  ])roclaimcd  frc:>m  above.  Wc 
do  not  believe  in  the  revelation  of  books  and  men,  of  histories  ant!  his- 
torical records.  Wc  believe  in  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  Spirit- 
in  the  message  that  comes  to  man,  by  the  touch  of  human  spirit  with 
the  supreme  spirit.  And  can  we  even  for  a moment  c\  er  im.igine  that 
the  spirit  of  (lod  has  ceased  to  work  in  our  mid->t?  \o,  ue  cannot. 
Even  today  God  communicates  llis  will  to  mankind  as  truly  ami  as 
really  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Christ  or  Mo.ses,  Moh.immed  or 
Buddha. 

The  dispensations  of  the  world  are  not  isolated  units  of  truth;  but 
viewed  at  as  a whole,  and  followed  out  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
in  their  historical  secjuence,  they  form  a continuous  ch.iin,  and  each 
dispensation  is  only  a link  in  this  chain.  It  is  our  boumlen  duty  to 
read  the  message  of  each  dispens.it ion  in  the  light  that  comes  from 
above,  and  not  according  to  the  dead  letter  that  might  have  been  re- 
corded in  the  past.  The  interpretation  of  letters  and  words,  ot  books 
and  chai)ters,  is  a drag  behind  on  the  workings  of  the  spirit.  Truly 
hath  it  been  said  that  the  letter  killeth.  Therefore,  brethren,  let  us 
seek  the  guidance  of  the  Siurit  ami  interpret  the  message  ot  the  .Su- 
preme Spirit  by  the  help  of  llis  Holy  Sjiirit. 

Thus  the  Brahmo-Somaj  seeks  to  llinduize  Hinduism,  Moham- 
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danizc  Mohammcdism,  and  Christianize  Christianity.  And  whatever 

the  champions  of  old  Christian  orthodoxy  may  say  to  the  contrary, 

mere  doctrine,  mere  dogma  can  never  give  life  to  any  country  or 

community.  We  arc  ready  and  most  willing  to  receive  the  truths  of  Ready  to  Rr- 

thc  religion  of  Christ  as  truly  as  the  truths  of  the  religions  of  other 

prophets,  but  we  shall  receive  these  from  the  life  and  teachings  of 

Christ  Himself,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  any  church  or  the  so- 

called  missionary  of  Christ.  If  Christian  missionaries  have  in  them 

the  meekness  and  humility,  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  that  Christ 

lived  in  His  own  life,  and  so  pathetically  exemplified  in  His  glorious 

death  on  the  cross,  let  our  missionary  friends  show  it  in  their  lives. 

We  are  wearied  of  hearing  the  dogmas  of  Christendom  reiterated 
from  .Sunday  to  .Sunday,  from  hundreds  of  pulpits  in  India,  and  evan- 
gelists and  reviv'alists,  of  the  type  of  Dr.  Pentecost,  who  go  to  our 
country  to  sing  to  the  .same  tune  only  add  to  the  chaos  and  confusion 
presented  to  the  natives  of  India  by  the  dry  and  cold  lives  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  his  Christian  brethren.  They  come  to  India  on  a 
brief  sojourn,  pass  through  the  country  like  birds  of  passage,  moving 
at  a whirlwind  speed,  surrounded  by  Christian  fanatics  and  dogmatists, 
and  to  us  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  they  do  not  sec  any  good,  or 
having  seen  it  do  not  recognize  it,  in  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern  re- 
ligious systems  of  India.  Merc  rhetoric  is  not  reason,  nor  is  abuse  an 
argument,  unless  it  be  the  argument  of  a want  of  common  sense.  And 
we  arc  not  disjiosetl  to  cjuarrel  with  any  people  if  they  arc  inclined  to 
indulge  in  these  two  instruments  generally  used  by  those  who  have  no 
truth  on  their  side.  I'or  these  our  only  feeling  is  a feeling  of  pity — 
unqualified,  unmodified,  earnest  pity,  and  we  are  ready  to  ask  God  to 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  say. 

The  first  ideal  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  is  the  ideal  of  the  Motherhood 
of  God.  I do  not  jiosscss  the  powers,  nor  have  I the  time  to  dwell  at 
length  on  this  mo.^t  sublime  ideal  of  the  church  of  Indian  theism. 

The  world  has  heard  of  God  as  the  Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe, 
as  the  Omniiiotent  Sovereign  that  rules  the  entire  creation,  as  the  Pro- 
tector, the  .Saviour  and  the  Judge  of  the  human  race;  as  the  .Supreme 
Heing,  vivifying  and  enlivening  the  whole  of  the  sentient  and  insen- 
tient nature. 

W'e  humbly  believe  that  the  world  has  yet  to  understand  and  rea. 
ize,  as  it  never  has  in  the  past,  the  tender  and  loving  relationship  that 
exists  between  mankind  and  their  Supreme,  Universal,  Divine  Mother. 

Dh,  what  a world  of  thought  and  feeling  is  centered  in  that  one  mono- 
syllabic word  ma,  which  in  my  language  is  indicative  of  the  English 
word  mother.  Words  cannot  describe,  hearts  cannot  conceive  of  the 
tender  and  self  sacrificing  love  of  a human  mother.  Of  all  human  re- 
lations the  relation  of  mother  to  her  children  is  the  most  sacred  and 
elevating  relation.  And  yet  our  frail  and  fickle  human  mother  is  noth- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  Divine  Mother  of  the  entire  humanity,  who 
is  the  primal  source  of  all  lov'c,  of  all  mercy  and  all  purity. 

Let  us,  therefore,  realize  that  God  is  our  Mother,  the  Mother  of 
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mankind,  irrespective  of  the  country  or  the  clime  in  wliich  men  and 
women  maybe  born.  The  deeper  the  realization  of  the  Motherhood 


GixionrMo-  of  <^od  tlic  greater  will  be  the  strength  and  intensity  of  our  ideas  of 
'®'’-  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sisterhood  of  woman.  Once  wc.se* 

and  feel  that  God  is  our  Mother  all  the  intricate  problems  of  thcoloW^ 
all  the  puzzling  quibbles  of  church  government,  all  the  (juarrcls  and 
wranglings  of  the  so-called  religious  worhl  will  be  solved  and  settled 
We,  of  the  lirahmo-.Somaj  family,  hold  that  a vivid  realization  of  the 
Alotherhood  of  God  is  the  only  solution  of  the  intricate  problems  and 
differences  in  the  religious  world. 


May  the  Universal  Mother  grant  us  all  1 ler  blessings  to  understand 
and  appreciate  Her  sweet  relationship  to  the  vast  family  of  mankind 
Let  us  approach  Her  footstool  in  the  spirit  of  Her  humble  and  obedient 
children. 


5tiintoism. 

Paper  by  RT.  REV.  REUCHI  SHIBATA,  President  of  the  Thikko  Sect  of  Shinto 

ism  in  Japan. 


very  liappy  to  be  able  to  attend  this 
Congress  of  Relijjions  as  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  and  to  hear  the  high  reasonings 
and  profound  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who 
come  from  various  countries  of  the  world.  As 
for  me  it  will  be  my  proper  task  to  explain  the 
-character  of  Shintoism,  and  especially  of  my 
Jikko  sect. 

The  word  .Shinto  or  Kami-no-michi,  comes 
from  the  two  words  “.Shin”  or  “Kami,”  each  of 
which  means  Deity,  and  “to”  or  “michi”  (way), 
and  designates  the  way  transmitted  to  us  from 
our  divine  ancestors  and  in  which  every  Jap- 
anese is  bound  to  walk.  Having  its  foundation 
\ -I  in  our  okl  history,  conforming  to  our  geograpical 
positions  and  the  disposition  of  our  people,  this 
way,  as  ohl  as  Japan  itself,  came  down  to  us  with  its  original  form  and 
will  last  forever,  insejiarable  from  the  Eternal  Imperial  House  and 
the  Japanese  nationality. 

According  to  our  ancient  scriptures  theie  were  a generation  of 
Kami  or  deities  in  the  beginning  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  together  with  all  things,  including  human  beings,  and  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  Japanese. 

Jimmu-tenno,  the  graiulson  of  Xinigi-no-Mikoto,  was  the  first  of 
the  human  emperors.  Having  brought  the  whole  land  under  one  rule 
he  perft)rmed  great  services  to  the  divine  ancestors,  cherished  his  sub- 
jects and  thus  discharged  his  great  filial  duty,  as  did  all  the  emperors 
after  him.  .So  also  all  the  subjects  were  deep  in  their  respect  and 
adoration  towartl  the  divine  ancestors  and  the  emperors,  their  descend- 
ants. Though  in  the  course  of  time  various  doctrines  and  creeds  were 
introduced  into  the  country,  Confucianism  in  the  reign  of  the  fifteenth 
emperor,  Ojin,  Iluddhism  in  the  reign  of  the  twenty-ninth  emperor, 
Kimniei,  and  Christianity  in  modern  times,  the  emperors  and  the  sub- 
jects never  neglected  the  great  duty’  of  Shinto.  The  present  forms  of 
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ceremony  arc  come  down  to  us  from  time  immemorial  in  out  history. 
Of  the  three  divine  treasures  transmitted  from  tlietlivine  ancestors,  the 
divine  is  still  held  sacred  in  the  imperial  palace,  the  divine  mirror 
in  the  j^reat  temple  of  Iso,  and  the  divine  sword  in  the  temple  of 
Atsuta,  in  the  province  of  Owari.  To  this  day  his  majc>ty.  the 
emperor,  performs  himselt  the  ceremony  of  worship  to  the  divine 
ancestors,  anti  all  the  subjects  j)erform  the  same  to  the  tlcities  of 
temples,  which  are  called,  accor<lin{4^  to  the  local  extent  of  the 
festivity,  the  national,  the  provincial,  the  local  and  the  bjrth-pla.''c 
temjde.  W hen  the  festival  tlay  of  lemi)les,  especially  of  the  birth- 
place, etc.,  comes,  all  people  who,  living  in  the  [)l.icc,  are,  considered 
specially  ])rotected  by  the  deity  of  the  temple  have  a holiday  and 
unite  in  performing  the  ancient  ritual  <jf  worship  atul  praying;  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  imperial  line  and  for  profound  peace  over  the  land 
and  families.  I'he  deities  dedicated  to  the  temple  are  divine  imperial 
ancestors,  illustrious  loyalists,  benetactors  to  the  pla'  C,  etc.  Indeed, 
the  .Shinto  is  a beautiful  cultus  peculiar  to  our  native  land  and  is  con- 
sidered the  foundation  of  the  perpetuity  (<f  the  imperial  house,  the 
loyalty  of  the  subjects,  and  the  stability  of  the  Japanese  state. 

Thus  far  I have  jriven  a short  ilesciiption  of  Shinlti,  which  is  the 
way  in  which  every'  Japanese,  no  matter  to  what  creed — even  Bud- 
dhism, Christianity,  etc.— he  belon^'s,  must  walk.  Let  me  explain 
briefly  the  mature  and  orif^in  of  a reli^dous  force  of  Shinto,  i.  c.,  of  the 
Jikko  sect,  whose  tenets  1 profess  to  lielicve. 

The Thikko ( practical)  sect,  as  the  name  indicates,  docs  not  lay 
so  much  stress  ujion  mere  show  ami  sjicculation  as  ujxni  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  teachings.  Its  doctrines  .are  plain  and  simple  and  teach 
man  to  do  man’s  proper  work.  Beino  a new  sect,  it  is  tree  fruiii  the 
old  dogmas  and  j)rejudices,  ami  is  regarded  as  a reformed  sect.  The 
scriptures  on  which  the  principal  teachings  of  the  sect  are  fouruled  are 
Furukotobumi,  Vamatobumi,  and  many'  others.  I’liev  teach  us  that 
before  heaven  ami  earth  came  into  existence  there  w.is  one  Absolute 
Deity'’ called  Amenominakanushi-no-kami.  He  has  great  virtue,  and 
power  to  create  to  reign  ov'cr  all  things;  lie  incluiles  everything  within 
Himself,  and  He  will  last  forever  without  end.  In  the  beginning  the 
One  Deity’,  self-originated,  took  the  embodiments  <»f  two  lieities  one 
w’ith  the  male  nature  and  the  other  female.  The  male  Deity  is  called 
Takai-musibi-no-kami,  am\  the  fem.de  Kami-imisiibi-no-kami.  These 
two  Deities  are  nothing  but  forms  of  the  one  sub*>tam'c  ami  unite  again 
in  the  Absolute  Deity'.  These  three  are  calleil  the  '•Three  Deities  of 
Creation.”  They'  caused  a generation  of  Deitie'.  to  appear,  who,  in 
their  turn,  gave  liirth  to  the  islands  of  the  J.ipanese  Archipelago,  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  mountains  and  streams,  the  divine  ancestors,  etc., 
etc.  So  their  virtue  and  power  arc  esteemed  wondrous  and  boundless. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  our  sect  wc  ought  to  reverence  the 
famous  mountain  Fuji,  assuming  it  to  be  the  sacred  alMule  of  the 
Divine  Lord,  and  as  the  brain  of  the  whole  globe.  And  as  every'  child 
of  the  Heavenly  Deity  came  into  the  world  with  a soul  sejiarated  from 
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the  one  original  ^oul  of  Deity,  he  ought  to  be  just  as  the  Deity  ordered 
(in  sacred  Japanese  "kanngara” ) and  make  Fuji  the  example  and 
emblem  of  his  tliought  and  action,  h'or  instance,  he  must  be  plain  and 
simple  as  the  form  of  the  mountain,  make  his  body  and  mind  pure 
as  the  serenity  of  the  same,  etc.  We  would  res[)ect  the  present  world, 
with  all  its  practical  works,  more  than  the  future  world;  pray  for  the 
long  life  of  the  emperor  and  the  peace  of  the  country;  and  by  leading 
a life  of  temperance  and  diligence,  co-operating  with  one  another  in 
doing  public  good,  we  should  be  responsible  for  the  blessings  of  the 
country. 

'I'hc  founder  of  this  sect  is  Hasegawa  Kakugyo,  who  was  born  in 
Nagasaki,  of  the  Hizen  province,  in  1541.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  1 lasegawa,  full  of  grief  at  the  gloomy  state  of  things  over  th-c 
country,  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  various  sanctuaries  of  famous 
mountains  arul  lakes,  Shintoistic  and  Huddhistic  temples.  While  he 
was  offering  fervent  prayers  on  .sacred  Fuji,  sometimes  its  summit  and 
sometimes  within  its  cave,  he  received  insj)iration  through  the  mirac- 
ulous power  of  the  mountain;  and  becoming  convinced  that  this  place 
is  the  holy  abode  of  Ameno-mina-kanu-shi-no-kima,  he  founded  a new 
sect  and  propagated  the  creed  all  over  the  empire. 

After  his  death  in  the  cave,  in  his  lobth  year,  the  light  of  the 
doctrines  was  handed  down  by  a series  of  teachers.  The  tenth  of  them 
was  my  father,  Shibata  Ilanamori,  born  at  Ogi,  of  the  Ilizen  province, 
in  1S09.  He  was  also  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
adopteii  the  doctrine  of  this  sect.  Amid  the  revolutionary  war  of 
Meiji,  which  followetl  immediately,  he  exerted  all  his  power  to  prop- 
agate his  faith  by  writing  religious  works  and  preaching  about  the 
provinces. 

Now  1 have  given  a short  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion 
aiul  of  its  history.  In  the  next  place,  let  me  express  the  humble  views 
that  1 have  had  for  some  )'ear.s  on  religion. 

As  our  doctrines  teach  us,  all  animate  and  inanimate  things  were 
born  from  One  Heavenly  Deity,  and  every  one  of  them  has  its  partic- 
ular mission;  so  we  ought  to  love  them  all,  and  also  to  respect  the 
various  forms  of  religions  in  the  world.  They  arc  all  based,  I believe, 
on  the  fundamental  truth  of  religion.  The  difference  between  them  is 
only  in  the  outward  form,  inlluenced  by  variet)’’  of  history,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  places  where 
they  originated. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  more  thought  that  I wish  to  offer  here.  While 
it  is  the  will  of  Deity  and  the  aim  of  all  religionists  that  all  His  beloved 
children  on  the  earth  should  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  in  one  accord, 
many'  countries  look  still  with  etny  and  hatred  toward  one  another, 
and  appear  to  seek  opj)ortunitics  of  making  war  under  the  slightest 
pretext,  with  no  other  aim  than  of  wringing  out  ransoms  or  robbing  a 
nation  of  its  lands.  Thus,  regardless  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Heavenly 
Deity,  they'  only  inflict  jiain  and  calamity  on  innocent  people.  Now 
and  here  my  earnest  wish  is  this,  that  the  time  should  come  soon  when 
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all  nations  on  the  earth  will  join  their  armies  anti  navies  with  one 
accord,  guarding  the  world  as  a whole,  and  thus  jircvcnt  preposterous 
wars  with  each  other.  They  should  al.so  establish  a supreme  court,  in 
order  to  decide  the  case  when  a tlifference  arises  between  them.  In 
that  state  no  nation  will  receive  unjust  treatment  from  another,  and 
every  nation  and  every  individual  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  own 
right  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Trovidencc. 

There  will  tlius  ensue,  at  last,  the  universal  peace  and  tranquility 
which  seem  to  be  the  final  object  of  the  benevolent  Deity. 

For  many  years  such  has  been  my  wish  and  hone.  In  order  to 
facilitate  and  realize  this  in  the  future,  1 earnestly  plead  that  every 
religionist  of  the  world  may  ttA'  to  e<!ify  the  nearest  people  to  devo- 
tion, to  root  out  enmity  between  nati«>n.s,  and  to  promote  our  common 
object. 


yhe  pthics  and  H 'story  of  the  Jains. 

Paper  by  VIRCHAND  A.  GANDLHI,  of  Bombay. 


WISH  that  the  duty  of  addrc.ssin^  you  on  the 
history  and  tenets  of  the  Jain  faith  world  had 
fallen  on  an  abler  person  than  myself.  The  in- 
clemency of  the  climate  and  the  di.stant  voyage 
which  one  has  to  undertake  before  he  can  come 
here  have  jtrevented  abler  Jains  than  myself 
from  attending  this  grand  assembly  and  pre- 
senting their  religious  convictions  to  you  in 
person.  You  will,  therefore,  look  upon  me  as 
simply  the  mouthpiece  of  Muni  Almarimji,  the 
learned  high  priest  of  the  Jain  community  in 
India,  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the 
study  of  that  ancient  faith,  I am  truly  sorry 
that  Muni  Almarimji  is  not  among  us  to  take 
charge  of  the  duty  of  addressing  you. 

W'ithout  further  preface  I shall  at  once 
go  to  the  subject  of  the  day.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  paper 
into  two  jiarts:  h'irst,  “The  Philosophy  and  PThics  of  the  Jains;”  sec- 
ond, “The  History  of  the  Jains.” 

First.  Jainism  has  two  ways  of  looking  at  things — one  called 
Dravyarthekaraya  and  the  other  Paryayartheka  Noya.  1 shall  illus- 
trate them.  The  production  of  a law  is  the  production  of  something 
not  previously  existing,  if  we  think  of  it  from  the  latter  point  of  view, 
/.  as  a Paryaya,  or  modification;  while  it  is  not  the  production  of 
something  not  previously  existing  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  former 
point  of  view,  t.  e.,  as  a Dravya  or  substance.  According  to  the 
Dravyarthekaraya  view  the  universe  is  without  beginning  and  end,  but 
according  to  the  Paryayartheka  view  we  have  creation  and  destruction 
at  every  moment. 

The  Jain  canon  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  P'irst,  Shrute 
Dharma,  /.  e.,  philosophy;  and  second,  Chatra  Dharma,  t.  c.,  ethics. 

The  Shrute  Dharma  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  nine  principles, 
six  substances,  si.x  kinds  of  living  beings  and  four  states  of  existence 
— Jiva  (sentient  beings),  Ajiva  (non-sentient  things),  Punya  (merit), 
Papa  (demerit).  Of  the  nine  principles,  the  first  is  pua  (soul).  Ac- 
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cording  to  tlic  Jain  view,  soul  is  that  clement  which  knows,  thinks  and 
feels.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  divine  clement  in  the  living  being.  The  Jain 
thinks  that  the  phenomena  of  knowledge,  feeling,  thinking  and  will- 
ing,  arc  conditioned  on  something,  and  that  that  something  must  be  as 
real  as  anything  can  be.  This  “soul”  is  in  a certain  sense  different 
from  knowledge,  and  in  another  sense  identical  with  it.  So  far  a.? 
one’s  knowledge  is  concerned  the  soul  is  identical  with  it,  but  so  far  as 
some  one  clsc’s  knowledge  is  concerned  it  is  different  from  it.  The 
true  nature  of  soul  is  right  knowledge,  right  faith  and  right  conduct. 
The  soul,  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  transmigration,  is  undergoing  evo- 
lution and  involution. 

The  second  princij)le  is  non-soul.  It  is  not  simply  what  we  under- 
stand by  matter,  but  it  is  more  than  that,  Matter  is  a term  contrary 
to  soul.  Hut  non-soul  is  its  contradictory.  Whatever  is  not  soul  is 
non-soul. 

The  rest  of  the  nine  principles  are  but  the  different  states  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  and  sej)aration  of  soul  ami  non-soul.  The 
third  principle  is  Hunya  (merit),  that,  on  account  of  which  a being 
is  happy,  is  Punya.  The  fourth  princi[)le  is  Papa  ( <lemcrit ),  that  on 
account  of  which  a being  suffers  from  misery,  riie  fifth  is  Ashrana, 
the  state  which  brings  in  merit  and  demerit.  Tlie  seventh  is  N'irjara, 
destruction  of  actions.  The  eighth  is  Hardha,  Ixmd.igc  of  soul  with 
Karwa,  actions.  The  ninth  is  .^Ioksha,  ttital  and  penn.inent  freetiotn 
of  soul  from  all  Karw-as  (actions). 

Substance  is  divided  into  the  sentient,  or  conscious,  matter,  stabil- 
ity, space  and  time.  .Si,\  kinds  of  living  beings  arc  diviiied  into  six 
classes,  earth  body  beings,  water  body  beings,  fire  l>ody  Ixungs,  wind 
body  beings,  vegetables,  ami  all  of  them  having  one  tirgan  of  sense, 
that  of  touch.  These  are  again  divided  into  four  classes  of  I>cings 
having  two  organs  of  sense,  those  of  tom  h and  of  t.iste,  such  as 
tapeworms,  leeches,  etc.;  beings  having  three  organs  of  sense, 
those  of  touch,  taste  and  smell,  such  as  ants,  lice,  etc.;  licings 
having  four  organs  of  sense,  those  of  touch,  taste,  smell  and 
sight,  such  as  bees,  scorpions,  etc.;  beings  having  five  organs  of 
sense,  those  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  sight  and  hearing.  There  arc 
human  beings,  animals,  birds,  men  and  gods.  All  these  living 
beings  have  bmr,  five  or  six  of  the  following  capacities;  Capacity 
of  taking  footl,  cajiacity  of  constructing  boily,  c.ipacity  of  constructing 
organs,  capacity  of  respiration,  cap.icity  of  speaking  ami  the  capacity 
of  thinking.  Heings  having  one  organ  of  sense,  th.it  is.  of  touch,  have 
the  first  four  capacities.  Heings  having  twfi.  three  ami  four  organs  of 
sense,  have  the  first  five  cap.icities,  w hile  those  h.iving  five  organs  have 
all  the  six  capacities. 

The  Jain  canonical  book  treats  very  elaborately  of  tlic  minute 
divisions  of  the  living  beings,  and  their  prophets  have  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  microscope  been  able  to  tell  how’  many  organs  of 
sense  the  minutest  animalcule  has.  I would  refer  those  w ho  are  desir- 
ous of  studying  Jain  biology,  zoology,  botany,  anatomy  and  physiology 
to  the  many  books  published  by  our  society. 
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I shall  now  refer  to  the  four  states  of  existence.  They  are  naraka, 
tiryarch,  manushyra  and  (leva.  Naraka  is  the  lowest  state  of  exist- 
ence, that  of  beinfj  a denizen  of  hell;  tiryarch  is  the  next,  that  of  hav-  states  of  Ex. 
in^  an  earth  body,  water  body,  fire  body,  wind  body,  vegetable,  of  hav-  ‘stence. 
ing  two,  three  or  four  organs,  animal  and  birds.  The  third  is  manu- 
shyra, of  being  a man,  and  the  fourth  is  (leva,  that  of  being  a denizen 
of  the  celestial  world.  The  highest  state  of  existence  is  the  Jain 
Moksha,  the  apotheosis  in  the  sense  that  the  mortal  being  by  the 
destruction  of  all  Karman  attains  the  highest  spiritualism,  and  the  soul 
being  severed  from  all  connection  with  matter  regains  its  purest  state 
and  becomes  divine. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  principal  articles  of  Jain  belief,  I come 
to  the  grand  (jiiestions  the  answers  to  which  arc  the  objects  of  all 
religi()us  iiKjuiry  and  the  substance  of  all  creeds. 

h'irst.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  universe? 

This  involves  the  question  of  God.  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  forbids 
iiKpiiry  into  the  beginning  of  things.  In  the  l^rahmanical  literature 
bearing  on  the  constitution  of  cosmos  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
the  days  and  nights  of  Brahma,  the  periods  of  Manuantara  and  the 
periods  of  Peroloya.  But  the  Jains,  leaving  all  symbolical  expression 
aside,  distinctly  reaffirm  the  view  previously  promulgated  by  the  previ- 
ous hierojihants,  that  matter  and  soul  arc  eternal  and  cannot  be 
created.  \kju  can  aftirm  existence  of  a thing  from  one  point  of  view, 
deny  it  from  another,  and  affirm  both  existence  and  non-existence 
with  reference  to  it  at  different  times.  If  you  should  think  of  affirm- 
ing both  existence  and  non-existence  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 
jioint  of  view,  you  must  say  that  the  thing  cannot  be  spoken  of  simi- 
larly. Under  certain  circumstances  the  affirmation  of  existence  is  not 
possible  ; of  non-e.xistcncc  and  also  of  both. 

What  is  meant  by  these  seven  modes  is  that  a thing  should  not  be 
considered  as  existing  everywhere  at  all  times  in  all  ways  and  in  the 
form  of  everything.  It  may  exist  in  one  place  and  not  in  another  at 
one  time.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  modes  that  there  is  no  certainty, 
or  that  we  have  to  deal  with  [probabilities  only  as  some  scholars  have 
taught.  I'A'en  the  great  V’edantist  .Sankaracharya  has  possibly  erred 
when  he  says  that  the  Jains  are  agnostics.  All  that  is  implied  is  that 
cv'cry  assertion  which  is  true  is  true  only  under  certain  ccjnditions  of 
substaticc,  space,  time,  etc. 

This  is  the  great  merit  of  the  Jain  philosophy,  that  while  other 
philoso[)hics  make  absolute  assertions,  the  Jain  looks  at  things  from 
all  stand[)oints  and  a(la[)ts  itself  like  a mighty  ocean  in  which  the 
sectarian  rivers  merge  themselves.  What  is  God,  then?  God,  in  the 
sense  of  an  extra  cosmic  [Personal  creator,  has  no  place  in  the  Jain 
[philoso[phy.  It  distinctly’  denies  such  creator  as  illogical  and  irrelevant 
in  the  general  scheme  of  the  universe.  But  it  lay’s  down  that  there  is 
a subtle  essence  underlying  all  substances,  conscious  as  well  as  uncon- 
scious, which  becomes  an  eternal  cause  of  all  modifications  and  is 
termed  God.  But  then  the  advocate  of  theism,  holding  that  even 
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primordial  matter  had  it.s  first  cau.sc  — the  Gotl— argues  that  "every- 
thing that  we  know  had  a cause.  I low,  then,  can  it  he  hut  that  the 
elements  had  a cause  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  existence?" 
That  great  philosopher,  John  Stuart  Mill,  replies; 

" The  fact  of  experience,  however,  when  correctly  expressed,  turns 
out  to  be,  not  that  everything  which  we  know  derives  its  existence 
from  the  cause,  but  only  every  event  or  change.  There  is  in  nature  a 
permanent  clement  and  also  a changeable;  the  changes  are  always  the 
effects  of  previous  changes;  the  iiermancnt  existences,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  not  effects  at  all.  It  is  true  we  are  accustomeil  to  say,  not 
only  of  events,  but  of  objects,  that  they  are  j)roduced  by  causes,  as  water 
by  the  union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Hut  by  this  we  only  mean 
that  when  they  begin  to  exist  their  beginning  is  the  effect  of  a cause. 
Hut  their  beginning  to  e.xist  is  not  an  object,  it  is  an  event.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  causcof  a thing’s  beginning  to  e.xist  may  be  saiil  with 
propriety  to  be  the  cause  of  the  thing  itself  I shall  not  <}uanel  with 
the  expression.  Hut  that  which  in  an  object  begins  to  exist  is  that  in 
it  which  belongs  to  the  changeable  element  in  nature,  the  outwanl 
form  and  the  properties  depending  upon  mcclianical  or  chemical  com- 
binations of  its  component  parts.  There  is  in  every  object  another 
and  a permanent  clement,  viz.,  the  specific  elementary  substance  (jr 
substances  of  which  it  consists  and  their  inherent  properties.  'I'hese 
are  not  known  to  us  as  beginning  to  exist;  within  tlie  range  of  human 
knowledge  they  have  no  beginning,  C(»nse<iuently  no  cause;  though 
they  themselves  arc  causes  or  con-causes  of  e\  er>  thing  that  takes 
place.  Experience,  therefore,  affords  no  evidences,  not  even  analo- 
gies, to  justify  our  e.xtcnding  to  the  apparently  immutable  a general- 
ization grounded  only  on  our  observation  of  thechangeablc. 

As  a fact  of  experience,  then,  causation  cannot  legit  imatcly  l>e  ex- 
tended to  the  material  universe  itself,  but  only  to  its  changeable  phe- 
nomena; of  these,  indeed,  causes  may'  be  affirmed  without  any  c.xcep- 
tion.  Hut  what  causes?  The  cause  of  every' change  is  a i)rior  change, 
and  such  it  cannot  but  be,  for  if  there  were  no  new  antecedent  there 
would  not  be  a new  consequent.  If  the  state  of  f.icts  which  brings 
the  phenomenon  into  e.xistencc  hail  existed  always,  or  f»>r  any'  imlef- 
inite  duration,  the  effect  also  would  have  existed  aluay's  or  been  pro- 
duced in  indefinite  time  ago.  It  is  thus  a necessary' part  <>{  the  fact  of 
causation,  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience,  that  the  causes,  as  well 
as  the  effects,  had  a beginning  in  time  ami  were  themselves  caused. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  our  experience,  instead  of  furnishing  an 
argument  for  the  first  cause,  is  repugnant  tt>  it.  and  that  the  very'  es- 
sential ot  causation  as  it  exists  within  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  is 
incompatible  with  a first  cause.” 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  soul  or  the  reincarnation,  is 
another  grand  idea  of  the  Jain  philosophy'.  Once  the  whole  civilized 
world  embraced  this  doctrine.  Many'  jihilosophers  have  uphehl  it.  .'scien- 
tists like  F'lammarion,  Figuicr  and  Hrewster  have  advocated  it.  The- 
ologians like  Miillcr,  Dorner  and  Edward  Hcccher  have  maintained  it. 
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Tlic  liiblc  and  sacred  literature  of  the  East  are  full  of  it,  and  it  is  today 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  world’s  inhabitants. 

People  aretalkinj^  of  desi^m  in  nature.  Hut  what  does  the  idea  of 
design  lead  to?  De.sign  means  contrivance,  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end.  lUit  the  necessity  of  contrivance,  the  need  of  employing  means, 
is  a conse()uence  of  the  limitation  of  power.  Who  would  have  recourse 
to  means  if  to  attain  this  end  his  mere  word  was  sufficient? 

Ifut  how  shall  we  reconcile  God’s  infinite  benevolence  and  justice 
with  Ills  infinite  j)ower,  when  we  look  around  and  see  that  some  of  His 
creatures  are  born  haj)py  and  others  miserable?  Why  is  He  so  partial? 
Where  is  the  moral  responsibility  of  a person  having  no  incentive  to 
lead  a virtuous  life?  The  ])roblem  of  injustice  and  mi.sery  which  broods 
over  our  workl  can  only  be  e.xplained  by  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation 
and  Karma,  to  which  I am  presently  ct^ming. 

That  the  soul  is  immortal  is  doubted  by  very  few.  It  is  an  old 
declaration  that  whatever  begins  in  time  must  end  in  time.  You  can- 
not say  that  st)ul  is  eternal  on  one  side  of  its  earthly  j)eriod  without 
being  so  in  the  other.  I f the  soul  sprang  into  e.xistence  sj)ecially  for  this 
life,  why  should  it  continue  afterward?  The  ordinary  idea  of  cre- 
ation at  birth  involves  the  eorrelative  of  annihilation  at  death.  More- 
over, it  tloes  not  stand  to  reason  that  from  an  infinite  history  the  soul 
enters  this  world  for  its  first  and  all  physical  existence, and  then  merges 
into  an  endless  si)iritual  eternity.  The  more  reasonable  deduction  is 
that  it  has  passed  through  many  lives  aiul  will  have  to  pass  through 
many  more  before  it  reaches  its  ultimate  goal.  Hut  it  is  objected  that 
we  have  no  memory  of  past  lives.  Can  anj'one  recall  his  childh.ood? 
Has  anyone  a memory  of  that  wonderfid  epoch — infancy? 

The  companion  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  the  doctrine  of  Karma. 
The  Sanskrit  of  the  word  Karma  means  action.  “W  ith  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again,”  and  “Whatsoever  a man 
soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap”  are  but  the  corralaries  of  that  most 
intricate  law  of  Karman.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  inequality  and 
apparent  injustice  of  the  world. 

The  Karman  in  the  Jain  philosophy  is  divided  into  eight  classes; 
Those  which  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  knowledge  of  truth;  those 
which  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  right  insight  of  various  sorts;  those 
which  give  one  pleasure  or  pain,  and  those  which  produce  bewilder- 
ment. The  other  four  arc  again  di\  idcd  into  other  classes,  so  minutely, 
that  a student  of  Jain  Karman  philosophy  can  trace  an)'  effect  to  a 
particular  Karma.  No  other  Indian  philosophy  reads  so  beautifully 
and  so  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Karmas.  Persons  who  by  right  faith, 
right  knowletlge  aiul  right  conduct  destroy  all  Karman  and  thus  fully 
develop  the  nature  of  their  soul,  reach  the  highest  perfection, 
become  divine  and  are  called  Jinas.  Those  Jinas  who,  in  ev'ery  age, 
preach  the  law  and  establish  the  order,  arc  called  Tirtharkaras. 

I now  come  to  the  Jain  ethics.  Different  philosophers  have  given 
different  bases  for  the  guidance  of  conduct.  The  Jain  ethics  direct  con- 
duct to  be  .so  adapted  as  to  insure  the  fullest  development  of  the  soul — 
2y 
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the  highest  happiness,  that  is,  the  goal  of  human  coniluct,  which  is 
the  ultimate  etui  of  human  action.  Jainism  teaches  to  look  upon  all 
living  beings  as  upon  oneself.  What  then  is  the  mode  of  attaining 
the  highest  happiness?  The  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmans  prescribe 
Upasona  (devotion)  and  Karma,  The  Vedanta  indicates  the  path  of 
knowledge  as  the  means  to  the  highest,  lUit  Jainism  goes  a stct) 
farther  and  says  that  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be  obtained  by  knowl- 
edge and  religious  observances.  The  five  Maharatas  or  great  for  Jain 
ascetics  are: 

Not  to  kill,  i.  e.,  to  protect  all  life.  Not  to  lie.  Not  to  take  that 
which  is  not  given.  To  abstain  from  se,\ual  intercourse.  To  renounce 
all  interest  in  wordly  things,  especially  to  call  nothing  one’s  own. 


Mohammedan  Mother  and  Children  at  the  Door ‘of  the ’Mosque. 
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K pjrcatcst  jjootl  tl.at  a Parliament  of  Rclifj- 
ions,  like  tlic  |)rescnt  can  do  is  to  establish 
what  Professor  Ma.\  Mfiller  calls  " that  ^rcal 
golden  dawn  of  truth  ‘that  there  is  a religion 
behind  all  religions’”  Phe  learned  professor 
very  rightly  says  that  ” 1 lappy  is  the  man  uho 
knows  that  truth  in  these  ilays  »»f  materialism 
and  atheism.”  1 f this  Parliament  t»f  Religions 
docs  nothing  else  but  spread  the  know  Icilgc 
of  this  gohlen  truth,  ami  thus  make  a large 
number  of  men  happ)',  it  will  immortalize  its 
name.  Hie  object  of  my  paper  is  to  take  a 
little  part  in  the  noble  efforts  of  this  great 
gathering,  to  .spread  the  knowlerlge  of  that 
golden  truth  from  a Parsee  point  of  view.  The 
i’arsees  of  liulia  arc  the  followers  of  Zoro- 
astrianism, of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  a religion  which  w.is  for 
centuries  both  the  state  religion  and  the  national  religion  of  ancient 
Persia.  As  Professor  Max  Muller  says: 

“There  were  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  the  worship 
of  Ormuzd  threatened  to  rise  triunipliant  on  the  ruins  of  the  temples 
of  all  other  gods.  If  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  hail  been 
lost  and  Greece  had  succunibeil  to  Persia,  the  state  religion  of  the 
empire  of  Cyrus,  which  was  the  worship  of  Ormuzd,  might  have 
become  the  religion  of  the  whole  civilized  worhl.  Persia  had  absorbetl 
the  Assyrian  and  Habylonian  empires;  jews  were  either  in  Persian 
captivity  or  under  Persian  sway  at  home;  the  sacreil  monuments  of 
Egypt  had  been  rnutilatetl  by  .the  hands  of  Persian  sohliers.  The 
edicts  of  the  king — the  king  of  kings — were  sent  to  India,  to  Greece, 
to  Scythia  and  to  P.gypt,  and  if  ‘by  the  grace  of  Ahura  Mazda'  Darius 
had  crushed  the  liberty  of  Greece,  the  purer  faith  of  Zoroaster  might 
easily  have  superseded  the  Olympian  fables.” 
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With  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  under  its  last 
Sassanian  kin^.  Vazda^ard,  at  the  battle  of  Nchavand,  in  A.  I).  642, 
the  redif^ion  received  a check  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  with 
sword  in  one  hand  and  Koran  in  tlie  other,  made  the  religion  of  Islam 
both  the  state  reli^don  and  national  relij^don  of  the  country.  Hut 
many  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  quitted  their 
ancient  fatherland  for  the  hospitable  shores  of  India.  The  modern 
I’arsees  of  India  are  the  descendants  of  those  early  sett'ers.  As  a for- 
mer governor  ol  Hombay  said,  “Their  position  is  unique — a handful 
of  persons  amon^  the  teeminj^  millions  of  Iiulia,  and  yet  who  not  only 
have  ])reserveil  their  ancient  race  with  the  utiiKjst  purity,  but  also  their 
relij.jion  absolutely  unim|)aired  by  contact  with  others.’’ 

in  the  words  of  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Meurin,  the  learned  bishop  (vicar 
apostolic)  of  Homba}',  in  1SS5,  the  Parsees  are  “a  people  who  have 
chosen  to  relimpiish  their  venerable  ancestors’  homesteads  rather  than 
abatidon  their  ancient  religion,  the  founder  of  which  liverl  no  less  than 
3,000  years  ,ij^o,  a i)co|)le  who  for  a tlujusand  years  have  formed  in  the 
midst  of  the  j^reat  Hindu  j)eo|>le,  not  unlike  an  island  in  the  sea,  a 
quite  separate  and  distinct  nation,  peculiar  and  remarkable  as  for  its 
race,  so  for  its  relii^ioiis  and  social  life  and  customs.”  ITof.  Ma.x 
.Miiller  says  ol  the  reliL,^ion  ot  the  Parsees: 

" riiouqh  e\'ery  religion  is  of  real  and  vital  interest  in  its  earliest 
state  t)id\',  yet  its  later  development,  too,  with  all  its  misunderstand- 
ings, faults  and  cornq)tions,  offers  many  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
thoughtful  student  of  historx'.  Here  is  a religion,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  world,  once  the  state  relii^ion  of  the  most  j)owerful 
empire,  driven  away  from  its  native  soil  anil  ileprivcd  of  political  intlu- 
ence,  without  e\'en  the  prestige  of  a powerful  or  cnlis^litencd  priest- 
hood, and  \ et  professed  by  a handful  of  c.viles  men  of  wealth,  intelli- 
gence and  mor.il  worth  in  western  India  w ith  unhesitatim^  fervor  such 
as  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  larj^er  relij^ious  communities.  It  is  well 
worth  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  philoso[)her  and  the  di\  ine  to  dis- 
co\’er,  if  ])ossible,  the  spell  l)y  which  this  aj)parently  effete  religion 
continues  to  command  the  attachment  of  the  enlightened  Parsees  of 
India  and  makes  them  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the alluremetits  of  the  Hrahm- 
anic  worship  and  the  earnest  appeals  of  Christian  missionaries  ’’ 

Zoni.istrianistu  or  Parseeism,  by  whatever  name  the  system  may 
be  called,  is  a monotheistic  form  of  religion.  It  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  one  (»od,whomit  knows  under  the  names  of  Mazda,  Ahura 
and  Ahur.i-M.i/da,  the  last  form  bein^  the  one  that  is  most  commonly 
met  w ith  in  the  latter  w ritin^s  t)f  the  Avesta.  Phe  first  and  the  great- 
est truth  that  daw  ns  upon  the  mind  of  a Zoroastrian  is  that  the  great 
and  the  infinite  universe,  of  which  he  is  an  infinitesimally  small  part, 
is  the  work  of  a powerful  hand — the  result  of  a master  mind.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  conception  of  that  master  mind,  Ahura-Mazda,  is  that, 
as  the  name  implies,  he  is  the  Omniscient  Lord,  and  as  such  He  is  the 
ruler  of  both  the  material  and  the  immaterial  world,  the  corporeal  and 
the  incorporeal  workl,  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world.  Phe  regu- 
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lar  movements  of  tlie  sun  and  the  stars,  the  periodical  waxing  and 
waning  of  the  moon,  the  regular  way  in  which  the  sun  and  the  clouds 
are  sustained,  the  regular  flow  of  waters  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  vegetation,  the  rapid  movements  of  the  winds  and  the  regular  suc- 
ces.sion  of  liglit  and  darkness,  of  day  and  night,  with  their  accompani- 
ments of  sleep  and  wakefulness,  all  these  grand  aiul  striking  phenom- 
ena of  nature  point  to  and  bear  amjile  evidence  tjf  the  existence  of  an 
almighty  jiower  who  is  not  only  the  creator,  but  the,  preserver  of  this 
great  universe,  who  has  not  only  launched  that  universe  into  existence 
with  a i^remeditated  plan  of  completeness,  but  who,  with  the  con- 
trolling hand  of  a father,  jirescrves  by  certain  fixed  laws  harmony  and 
order  here,  there  and  everywhere. 

As  Ahura-Mazda  is  the  ruler  of  the  physical  world,  so  lie  is  the 
ruler  of  the  spiritual  world.  Ilis  distinguished  attributes  are  good 
mind,  righteousne.ss,  tlesirable  control,  piet\'.  perfection  and  immor- 
tality. lie  is  the  lieneficent  Spirit  Irom  whom  emanate  all  good  and 
all  piety.  He  looks  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  sees  how  much  of  the 
good  and  of  the  piety  that  have  emanated  from  linn  has  made  its 
home  there,  and  thus  rewards  the  virtuous  ami  punishes  the  vicituis. 
Of  course,  one  sees  at  times,  in  the  plane  of  this  world,  moral  disorders 
and  want  of  harmony,  but  then  the  present  state  is  only  a part,  and 
that  a very  small  part,  of  His  scheme  of  moral  government.  As  the 
ruler  of  the  world,  Ahura-.Mazda  hears  the  prayers  of  the  ruled.  lie 
grants  the  prayers  of  those  who  are  pious  in  thoughts,  pious  in  word.s 
and  j)ious  in  deeds.  “He  not  only  rewards  the  go«)d.  but  puni^hes  the 
w icked.  All  that  is  created,  gooil  or  evil,  fortune  or  misfortune,  is  His 


work." 

We  have  seen  that  Ahura-Ma/.da,  or  (iod,  is,  according  to  I’arsee 
Scriptures,  the  causer  of  all  causes.  He  is  the  creator  as  well  as  the 
destroyer,  the  increaser  as  well  as  the  decreaser.  He  gives  birth  to 
different  creatures  and  it  is  He  who  brings  about  their  end.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  1 le  brings  about  these  two  contrary  results?  In  the  word-- 
of  Dr.  Haug: 

“Having  arrived  at  the  grand  idea  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  he  (Zoroaster)  undertook  to  .st>lve  the  great 
problem  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  .so  many  wi.se  men  of 
antiquity  and  even  of  modern  times,  viz:  1 low  are  the  imperfcction> 
discoverable  in  the  world,  the  various  kituls  of  evils,  w ickeilness  and 
basene.ss,  compatible  with  the  gootlness,  holiness  aiul  justice  of  Goil? 
This  great  thinker  of  remote  antitjuity  solved  this  tliftlcuU  question 
philosophically  by  the  sujijiosition  of  two  luimcval  causes,  which, 
though  different,  were  united  and  protluced  the  world  of  material 
things,  as  well  as  that  of  the  spirit.” 

These  twt)  primeval  causes  or  j^rincijiles  are  called  in  the  Avesta 
the  two  “Mainyus.”  This  word  comes  from  the  ancient  Aryan  root 
“man,"  to  “think.”  It  may  be  properly  rendered  into  Knglish  by  the 
word  “spirit,”  meaning  “tiiat  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind 
but  not  felt  by  the  senses.”  Of  these  two  spirits  or  primeval  causes  or 
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principles,  one  is  cicative  and  the  other  destructive.  These  two  spirits 
work  under  the  Almi^dUy  day  and  night.  They  create  and  destroy, 
and  this  they  have  done  ever  since  the  world  was  created.  According 
to  Zoroaster’s  idiihxsoijhy.  our  world  is  the  work  of  these  two  hostile 
principles — Spcnta-nuiinyush,  the  good  principle,  and  Angro-main- 
yusli,  the  evil  principle,  both  serving  under  one  God.  In  the  words  of 
that  learned  orientalist.  Professor  l)arinesteter,  “All  that  is  good  in 
the  world  conies  from  the  former;  all  that  is  bad  in  it  comes  from  the 
latter.  'I'he  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  their  conflict;  how 
Angra-mainyu  invaded  the  world  of  Ahura- Mazda  and  marred  it,  and 
how  he  shall  bo  e.xpelled  from  it  at  last.  Man  is  active  in  the  conflict, 
his  duty  in  it  being  laid  before  him  in  the  law'  revealed  by  Ahura  Mazda 
to  Zarathushtra.  W hen  the  appointed  time  is  come  * * * An- 

gro-mainyu  and  hell  will  be  destroyed,  men  will  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
everlasting  happiness  will  reign  over  the  world.’ 

These  philosophical  notions  have  led  some  learned  men  to  mis- 
understand Zoroastrian  theology.  Some  authors  entertain  an  opinion 
that  Zoroaster  preached  dualism.  But  this  is  a serious  misconcep- 
tion. In  the  Parsce  scriptures  the  names  of  God  arc  Mazda,  Ahura 
and  Ahura-Mazda,  the  last  word  being  a compound  of  the  first  two. 
The  first  two  words  are  common  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  Gatha 
and  the  third  in  the  later  scriptures.  In  later  times  the  word  Ahura- 
Mazda,  instead  of  being  restricted,  like  Mazda,  the  name  of  God  began 
to  be  used  in  a w'ider  sense,  and  was  applied  to  Spenta-mainyush,  the 
creative  or  the  good  princij)le.  Phis  being  the  case,  wherever  the 
woril  Ahura-Mazda  was  used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Angra-inainyush, 
later  authors  took  it  as  the  name  of  God,  and  not  as  the  name  of  the 
creative  principle,  which  it  really  was.  'I'hus  the  very  fact  of  Ahura- 
Mazda’s  name  being  employed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Angra-main- 
yush  or  Ahriman  led  to  the  notion  that  Zoroastrian  scriptures  preached 
dualism. 

Not  only  is  the  charge  of  dualism  as  leveled  against  Zoroastrian- 
ism, and  as  ordinarily  understood,  groundless,  but  there  is  a close 
resemblance  between  the  iileas  of  the  devil  among  the  Christians  and 
those  of  the  Ahriman  among  the  Zoroastrians.  Dr.  llaug  says  the 
same  thing  in  the  following  words: 

“The  Zoroastrian  idea  of  the  devil  and  the  infernal  kingdom  coin- 
cides entirely  with  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  devil  is  a murderer 
and  father  of  lies,  according  to  both  the  Bible  and  the  Zend  A vesta.” 

Thus  we  see  that,  according  to  Zoroaster’s  philosophy,  tl\ere  are 
two  primeval  principles  that  produce  our  material  world.  Conse- 
quently, though  the  .Almighty  is  the  creator  of  all,  a part  of  the 
creation  is  said  to  be  created  by  the  good  principle  and  a j)art  by  the 
evil  princij)le.  Thus,  for  e.xample,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth, 
water,  fire,  horses,  dogs  and  such  other  objects  are  the  creation  of  the 
good  princii)le,  and  serpents,  ants,  locusts,  etc.,  are  the  creation  of  the 
evil  principle.  In  short,  those  things  that  conduce  to  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  mankind  fall  under  the  category  of  the 
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creations  of  the  good  principle,  and  those  that  lead  to  the  contr.iry 
result,  under  that  ot  the  creations  of  the  evil  principle.  'Diis  being 
the  case,  it  is  incumbent  in)on  men  to  ilo  actions  that  would  support 
the  cause  of  the  good  principle  and  ilestroy  that  of  the  evil  one. 
Therefore,  the  cultiv'ation  of  the  soil,  the  rearing  ot  iloniestic  animals, 
etc.,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  destruction  of  w ild  animals  and  other 
noxious  creatures  on  the  other,  arc  considered  meritorious  actions  by 
the  Parsces. 

y\s  tliere  arc  tw'o  primeval  principles  under  Ahura-Mazda  that 
produce  our  material  world,  so  there  are  two  j)rinciples  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man  which  encourage  him  to  do  good  or  temj)t  him  to  do 
evil.  One  asks  him  to  support  the  cause  of  the  good  prineijile,  the 
other  to  support  that  of  the  evil  jirinciple.  'I'hc  hist  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Vohumana  or  liehemana,  i.  c.,  “good  mind.”  I he  prefix 
“vohu”  or  “beh  ’ is  the  same  word  as  that  of  which  our  haiglish 
“better”  is  the  comparative.  Mana  is  the  same  as  the  w(»rd  “inaniyu," 
and  means  mind  or  spirit.  The  second  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ak.i- 
mana,  i.  r.,  “bad  mind.”  The  prefix  “aka”  means  “bad"  and  is  the 
same  as  our  English  word  “ache”  in  “headache.” 

Now  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  N’emlid. id  giv  es,  as  it  were,  a short 
definition  of  what  is  morality  or  piety.  'I'liere,  first  of  all,  the  writer 
says;  “Purity  is  the  bestthing  for  man  after  birth.”  This,  you  may  say,  is 
the  motto  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion  Therefore,  M.  Harlez  very 
properly  says  that,  according  to  Zoroastrian  scrijituro,  the  “notion  ot 
the  word  virtue  sums  itself  up  in  that  of  the ‘Asha.”  This  wonl  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanskrit  “rita,”  which  word  corresponds  to  our  l^ngll''h 
“right.”  It  means,  therefore,  righteousness,  piety  or  juirity.  riien  the 
• writer  proceeds  to  give  a short  definition  of  piety.  It  says  that,  “the 

f reservation  ot  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds  is  piety.” 

n these  pithy  words  is  summcil  up,  so  to  say,  the  w hole  of  the  nioVal 
philosophy  of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures.  It  says  that,  if  you  want  to  lead 
Safe  Pilot  to  a pious  and  moral  life  and  thus  to  show  a clean  bill  of  spiritual  health 
to  the  angel,  Mchcr  Daver,  who  watches  the  gates  of  luMven  at  the 
Chinvat  bridge,  practice  these  three:  Think  of  nothing  but  the  truth, 
speak  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  do  nothing  but  what  is  proper.  In 
Short,  what  Zoroastrian  moral  philosophy  teaches  is  this  -that  your 
good  thoughts,  good  ilceds  and  good  words  alone  will  be  V'onr  inter- 
cessors. Nothing  more  will  be  wanted.  They  alone  will  serve  yon  as 
a safe  pilot  to  the  harlior  of  heaven,  as  a s.ilc  guide  to  the  g.ites  of 
paradise  The  late  Dr.  Hang  rightly  obscrv'cil  that  “the  moral  philos- 
ophy of  Zoroaster  was  nu>ving  in  the  triad  of  ‘thought,  wonl  and 
deed."  These  three  words  form,  as  it  were,  the  pivot  ujion  which  the 
moral  structure  of  Zoroastrianism  turns.  It  is  the  groundwork  upon 
which  the  w'hole  edifice  of  Zoroastrian  morality  rests. 

The  following  dialogue  in  the  I’ehelvi  Padnanieh  of  Buznrgc-Mvhcr 
shows  in  a succinct  form  what  weight  is  attached  to  these  three  pithy 
words  in  the  moral  code  of  tlie  Zoroastrians: 

Question.  Who  is  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  worlcD 
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Answer.  He  who  is  tlic  most  innocent. 

Question.  Who  is  tlic  most  innocent  man  in  the  world? 

Answer.  lie  who  walks  in  the  path  of  God  and  shuns  that  of  the 
devil. 

Question.  Which  is  the  path  of  God,  and  which  that  of  the  devil? 

Answer.  Virtue  is  the  path  of  God,  and  vice  that  of  the  devil. 

Ouestion,  What  constitutes  virtue,  and  what  vice? 

Answer.  ( 1 lumata,  hukhta  and  hvarshta)  good  thoughts,  good 
words  and  good  deeds  constitute  virtue,  aiul  (dushmata,  duzukhta  and 
duzvarshta)  evil  thoughts,  evil  words  and  evil  deeds  constitute  vice. 

Question,  What  constitute  (humata,  hukhta  and  livarshta)  good 
thoughts,  good  words  and  good  deeds,  and  (dushmata,  duzukhta  and 
duzvarshta)  evil  thoughts,  evil  words  aiul  evil  deeds? 

Answer.  1 lonesty,  charity  and  truthfulness  constitute  the  former, 
and  dishonesty,  watitof  charity  and  falsehood  constitute  the  latter, 

I*’rom  this  dialogue  it  will  he  seen  that  a man  who  acquires 
(humata,  hukhta  and  hvarshta)  good  thoughts,  good  words  and  goad 
deeds,  and  rticrcby  practices  hotiesty,  charity  and  truthfulness,  is  con- 
sidered to  walk  in  the  path  of  God,  and,  therefore,  to  be  the  most 
innocent  and  fortunate  man. 

Ilen^dotus  also  refers  to  the  third  cardinal  virtue  of  truthfulness 
mentioned  above.  He  says  that  to  speak  the  truth  was  one  of  the 
three  things  taught  to  a Zoroastrian  of  his  time  from  his  very 
childhood. 

Zoroastrianism  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
Avesta  writings  of  Hadokht  Xushk,  and  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Vendidad,  and  of  the  I’ehelvi  books  of  Minokherad  and  Viraf-nameh, 
treat  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death.  Its  notions  about  heaven  and 
hell  correspond,  to  some  e.xtent,  to  the  Christian  notions  about  them. 
A plant  called  the  1 loma-i-saphid,  or  white  Homa,  a name  correspond- 
ing to  the  Indian  Soma  of  the  Hindus,  is  held  to  be  the  emblem  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  According  to  Dr.  Windischmann  arul  Prof. 
Ma.x  Muller,  this  plant  reminds  us  of  the  “Tree  of  Life”  in  the 
garden  of  I'.den.  As  in  the  Christian  scriptures  the  way  to  the  tree  of 
life  is  strictly  guarded  by  the  Cherubim,  so  in  the  Zoroastrian  script- 
ures the  Homa-i-saphitl,  or  the  plant  which  is  the  emblem  of  immor- 
tality, is  guarded  by  innumerable  Fravashis,  that  is,  guardian  spirits. 
The  number  of  these  guardian  spirits,  as  given  in  various  books,  is 

99.999-  ......  ^ . 

Again,  Zoroastrianism  believes  in  heaven  and  hell.  Heaven  is 
called  V^ahishta-ahu  in  the  ,\vesta  books.  It  literally  means  the  "best 
life.”  This  word  is  afterward  contracted,  with  a slight  change,  into 
the  Persian  word  "Behesht,”  which  is  the  superlative  form  of  “Veh,” 
meaning  “good,”  and  corresj)onds  e.xactly  with  our  Pmglish  word 
"best.”  Hell  is  known  by  the  name  of  “.\chishta-ahu.”  Heaven  is 
represented  as  a place  of  radiance,  splendor  and  glory,  and  hell  as  that 
of  gloom,  darkness  and  stench.  Between  heaven  and  this  world  there 
is  supposed  to  be  a bridge,  named  “Chinvat.”  This  word — from  the 
3U 
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Aryan  root  “chi,”  meaning  to  pick  up,  to  collect — means  the  place 
where  a man’s  soul  has  to  present  a collective  account  of  the  actiiins 
done  in  the  past  life. 

According  to  the  Parsee  scriptures,  for  three  days  after  a man’s 
death  his  soul  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  world  under  the  guidance 
of  the  angel  Srosh.  If  the  deceased  be  a pious  man,  or  a man  who  led 
a virtuous  life,  his  soul  utters  the  words  “ Ushta-ahmai  yahmai  uslita- 
kahmai-chit,”  i.  e.,  “Well  is  he  by  whom  that  which  is  his  beuetit  be 
comes  the  benefit  of  any  one  else.”  If  he  be  a wicked  man,  or  one  who 
led  an  evil  life,  his  soul  utters  these  plaintive  words:  “ Kam  lu-moi  zam  ? 
Kuthra  nemo  ayeni?  /.  t'.,  “To  which  land  shall  I turn?  Wliither  shall 
Igo?” 

. On  the  dawn  of  the  thiril  night  the  departed  souls  appear  at  the 
“Chiinat  bridge.”  This  bridge  is  guarded  by  the  angel  Mcher  Oaver, 
t.  c.,  Meher,  the  judge.  He  prcsicles  there  as  a judge,  assi.steil  by  the 
angels  Rashne  and  Astad,  the  former  representing  justice  aiul  the  latter 
truth.  At  this  bridge,  and  before  this  angel  Melier,  the  soul  of  every 
man  has  to  give  an  account  of  its  iloings  in  the  jiast  life.  Mehcr  I)..vc  r, 
the  judge,  weighs  a man’s  actions  by  a scale-pan.  If  a man’s  gnu  I 
actions  outweigh  his  evil  ones,  even  liy  a small  jjartii  le,  he  is  alhoM-d 
to  pass  from  the  bridge  to  the  other  end  to  he.iven.  If  his  evil  actions 
outweigh  his  good  ones,  even  by  a small  weight,  he  is  not  allowed  to 
pass  over  the  bridge,  but  is  hurleil’  down  into  the  deep  aby>>s  of  lu  ll 
If  his  meritorious  and  evil  deeds  counterbalance  each  other,  he  is  sent 
to  a place  known  as  “ hamast-gehan,”  corresponding  t<i  the  Christian 
“ purgatory  ” and  the  Mohammedan  “ aeraf.”  His  meritorious  ileeds 
done  in  the  past  life  would  jirevent  him  from  going  to  hell,  and  his 
evil  actions  would  iicjt  let  him  go  to  hea\  en. 

Again,  Zoroastrian  books  say  that  the  meritoriousness  of  good 
deeds  and  the  sin  of  evil  ones  increase  with  the  growth  <if  time.  A" 
capital  increases  w ith  interest,  so  goo<l  and  bad  .ai  tions  done  by  a man 
in  his  life  increase,  as  it  were,  with  interest  in  their  effects.  Thus,  a 
meritorious  deed  done  in  young  age  is  more  effective  than  that  very 
deed  done  in  advanced  age.  A man  must  begin  practicing  virtue  from 
his  very  young  age.  As  in  the  case  of  good  deeds  ami  their  meritori- 
ousness, so  in  the  case  of  evil  actions  ami  their  sins  The  burden  of 
the  sin  of  an  evil  action  increases,  as  it  were,  with  interest.  A \‘ou ng 
man  has  a long  time  to  repent  of  his  evil  deeds  and  to  do  good  deetls 
that  could  counteract  the  effect  of  his  evil  ileeds.  If  he  iloes  not  take- 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  the  burden  of  those  evil  deeds  in- 
creases with  time. 

The  Parsee  places  of  worship  are  known  as  fire  temjiles.  The  very 
name  fire  temple  would  strike  a non-Zoroastrian  as  an  unusual  form  id 
worship.  The  Parsees  do  not  worshij)  fire  as  (iod.  They  merely  re 
gat'd  fire  as  an  emblem  of  refulgence,  glory  ami  light  as  the  most  per- 
fect symbol  of  God,  and  as  the  best  and  noblest  represent. dive  of  His 
divinity  “In  the  eyes  of  a Parsee  his  (tire’s)  brightness,  activity, 
purity  and  incorruptibility  bear  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the 
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tiature  and  perfection  of  the  Deity.”  A I’arsec  looks  upon  fire  " as  the 
most  perfect  symbol  of  the  l^eity  on  account  of  its  purity,  brij^htncss, 
activity,  subtilty,  purity  and  incorruj)tibility.” 

A^ain,  one  must  rememlicr  that  it  is  tlic  several  symbolic  cere- 
monies that  add  to  the  reverence  entertained  by  a Parsec  for  the  fire 
burnin^^  in  his  fire  temples.  A new  element  of  jnirity  is  added  to  the 
fire  burning  in  the  fire  temples  of  the  Parsecs  by  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies accompanied  with  prayers  that  arc  performed  over  it,  before  it  is 
installed  in  its  place  on  a vase  on  an  exalted  stand  in  a chamber  set 
apart  The  sacred  fire  burning  there  is  not  the  ordinary  fire  burning  in 
our  hearths.  It  has  undergone  several  ceremonies,  and  it  is  these  cer- 
emonies, full  of  meaning,  that  render  the  fire  more  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  a Parsec.  W’e  will  briefly  recount  the  process  here: 

In  establishing^  a flre  temple  fires  from  various  places  of  manu- 
facture are  brou^dit  and  kept  in  different  vases,  (ireat  efforts  arc  also 
made  to  obtain  fire  caused  by'  lifjhtninjj^.  Over  one  of  these  fires  a 
perforated  metallic  flat  tray'  with  a handle  attached  is  held.  On  this  pim  Temples, 
tray'  are  placed  small  chijis  and  dust  of  frat^rant  sandalwood.  These 
chips  and  dust  are  ijjjnited  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  below,  care  bein^ 
taken  that  the  jierforated  trav  does  not  touch  the  tire.  Thus  a new 
fire  is  created  out  of  the  first  fire.  Then  from  this  new  fire  another  is 
a^ain  produced,  and  so  on,  until  the  process  is  rejicated  nine  times. 

The  fire  thus  prejiared  after  the  'ninth  jirocess  is  considered  pure, 
riie  fires  brinij^ht  from  other  places  of  manufacture  are  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  These  purified  fires  are  all  collected  toj^ether  ujion  a 
larf^e  vase,  which  is  then  put  in  its  proper  place  in  a sejiarate  cham- 
ber. 

Now  what  does  a fire  so  jircparcd  signify'  to  a Parsec?  lie  thinks 
to  himself;  “W'hen  this  fire  on  this  vase  before  me,  though  pure  in 
itself,  though  the  noblest  of  the  creations  of  (iod,  aiul  thouj^h  the  best 
sy’inbol  of  the  Divinity’,  had  to  undert^o  certain  jirocesses  of  purifica- 
tion, had  to  draw  out,  as  it  weri',  its  essence  nay',  its  <iuinte.sscnce — 
of  purity'  to  cnaiile  itself  to  be  worthy'  of  occupy’in^  this  e.xalted  posi- 
tion, how  much  more  necessary,  more  essential  and  more  important  it 
is  for  me  a poor  mortal  who  is  liable  to  commit  sins  and  crimes,  and 
who  comes  into  contact  w ith  humireds  of  evils,  both  physical  and 
meiu.d  to  underj^o  the  process  of  purity  arul  piety'  by’  making  my 
thou^nts,  words  and  actions  pass,  as  it  were,  throuj^h  a sieve  of  jiiety 
ami  purity',  virtue  and  morality,  and  to  sejiarate  by’  that  means  my 
ijooil  thou}fhts,  }food  woials  and  ^ooil  actions  from  bad  thoughts,  bad 
wonls  ami  bad  actions,  so  that  I may’,  in  my'  turn,  be  enabled  to  acquire 
an  e.xalted  position  in  the  next  world.” 

Again,  the  fires  put  together  as  above  are  collected  from  the 
houses  of  men  of  different  grades  in  society.  This  reminds  a Parsee 
that,  as  all  these  fires  from  tlie  houses  of  men  of  different  grades  have 
all,  by'  the  process  of  jmrification,  e(|ually'  accjuired  the  exalted  place 
in  the  vase,  so  before  (iod,  all  men,  no  matter  to  what  grades  of 
society  they  belong,  are  equal,  provided  they  pass  through  the  pro- 
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cess  of  purification.  i.i\.  i)rovidctl  they  [trescrvc  purity  of  thoufrhts, 
purity  of  words  and  purity  of  (ieeds. 

Again,  when  a Parsee  goes  before  the  sacred  fire,  which  is  kept 
all  day  and  night  burning  in  the  fire  temple,  the  officiating  itriesl  pre- 
sents before  him  the  ashes  of  a part  ol  the  consumed  fire.  The  Parsee 
applies  it  to  his  forehead  just  as  a Christian  aftplies  the  consecrated 
water  in  his  church  and  thinks  to  himself:  “ Dust  to  dust.  l iie  fire, 
all  brilliant,  shining  and  resplendent,  has  spre.id  ihi*  fr.igrancc  of  the 
sweet-smelling  saiulal  ami  frankincense  round  about,  but  is  ,it  l.ist 
reduced  to  tlust.  So  it  is  destined  tor  me.  .Aftm'  .ill  I .im  to  be  re- 
iluced  to  dusfaml  ha\e  to  depart  from  this  transient  life.  Let  me  do 
my  best  to  si)read,  like  this  fire,  before  my  death,  the  fr.igrancc  of 
charity  and  good  deeds,  and  lead  the  light  of  righteousness  .md 
know  ledge  before  others.” 

Jn  short,  the  sacred  fire  burning  in  .i  fire  ti-mple  serves  .is  .i  per- 
petual monitor  to  a Parsee  st.inding  before  it  to  preserve  piety, 
purity,  humility  and  brotherhood. 

As  we  said  above, evidence  fnuTi  nature  is  the  surest  evidence  that 
leads  a Parsee  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity  I rom 
nature  he  is  led  to  nature  s (iod.  I rom  this  j»oint  of  view,  tlien,  he  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  place  for  the  recit.il  of  his  pr.iyers. 
For  a visitor  to  Bombay,  w hich  is  tlje  head<juarters  of  the  P.irseeH,  u is 
therefore  not  unusual  to  see  a number  of  Parsees  sav  ing  their  pra>ers. 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  ojien  space,  turning  their  f.u  es  to  the  ris- 
ing or  the  setting  sun.  before  the  gh>uing  moon  or  the  fo.imiiig  st-.i. 
Turning  to  these  grand  objects,  the  best  and  sublime>t  of  his  i reation", 
they  address  their  prav'ers  to  the  .\lmightv'. 

All  Parsee  prayers  begin  with  an  assurance  to  <lo  act-,  th.it  would 
please  the  Almighty  (}od.  The  assurance  is  follovveil  by  an  expression 
of  regret  for  past  evil  thoughts,  words  or  deeds  if  any.  .\l.in  is  liafde 
to  err,  and  so,  if  during  the  interval  any  errors  of  cominis>ion  or  omis- 
sion are  committed,  a Parsee  in  the  beginning  of  hi-  pr.iyer-  repent- 
for  those  errors.  He  says: 

O,  Omniscient  Lord!  1 repent  of  all  my  sins.  1 rejumt  «»f  .ill  evil 
thoughts  that  1 might  have  entertained  in  my  mind,  of  .ill  the  evil 
words  that  1 might  have  spoken,  of  all  the  evil  actions  th.it  I might 
have  committed.  ( ),  Omniscient  Lonl!  I repent  of  all  the  f.iults  that 
might  have  originated  with  me,  w lu'ther  they  refer  to  thoughts,  words  or 
cieeds,  whether  they  aj)pertain  to  my  body  or  soul,  whether  thev  be  in 
connection  with  the  material  world  or  spiritual. 

To  educate  their  children  is  a spiritual  duty  of  Zoroastnan  p.ir- 
ents.  Ivducation  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the  materi.d  goixl  of  the 
children  and  the  parents,  but  also  for  their  spiritual  good.  .Accord- 
ing to  the  Parsee  books,  the  parents  particip.ite  in  tlie  meritorious- 
ne.ss  of  the  good  acts  [lerformed  by  their  children  as  the  result  of  the 
good  education  imjjarted  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  jiareuts 
neglect  the  education  of  their  chililren.  and  if.  as  the  result  of  this 
neglect,  they  do  wrongful  acts  or  evil  deeds,  the  parents  have  a spirit- 
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ual  responsibility  for  sucli  acts.  In  proportion  to  the  malignity  or 
evilness  ot  these  acts  the  parents  are  res{)onsible  to  God  for  their 
neglect  of  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a spirit- 
ual self-interest  that  must  prompt  a l‘arsee  to  look  to  the  good  edu- 
cation of  his  childrcm  at  an  early  age.  Thus,  from  a religious  point  of 
view,  education  is  a great  (piestion  with  the  Parsecs. 

I he  proper  age  ri‘commended  by  religious  l^arsee  books  for  or- 
tlinaiy  education  is  seven,  Jfcfore  that  age  children  should  have  home 
education  with  their  parents,  especially  with  the  mother.  At  the 
age  of  sewn,  after  a little  religiousedncation,  a Parsce  child  is  invested 
with  Smirch  and  Knsti,  i.  c.,  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread.  This  cere- 
mony of  investiture  corresponds  t()  the  confirmation  ceremony  of  the 
Christians.  A Parsec  may  put  on  the  dress  of  any  nationality  he  likes, 
but  under  that  dress  he  must  always  wear  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread. 
These  are  the  symbols  of  his  being  a Zoroastrian.  These  symbols  are 
full  of  meaning  aiul  act  as  perpetual  monitors  advising  the  wearer  to 
lead  a life  t)f  purity  of  physical  and  sj)iritual  ])urit)’.  A Parsec  is 
enjoined  to  remove,  and  put  on  again  immediately’,  the  sacred  thread 
several  times  during  the  day,  say’ing  a v'cry'  short  pray'cr  during  the 
process,  lie  has  to  do  so  early’  in  the  nujrning  on  rising  from  bed, 
l*efore  meals  and  alter  ablutions  The  putting  on  of  the  symibolic 
thread  and  the  accompanying  short  prayer  remind  him  to  be  in  a state 
of  repentance  for  misdeeds,  if  any’,  and  to  preserve  good  thoughts, 
good  words  and  good  deeds,  the  triad  in  which  the  moral  philosophy’ 
of  Zoroaster  mo\ed. 

It  is  after  this  investiture  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  thread  that  the 
general  education  of  a child  generally’  begins.  I he  Parsec  books  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  educating  all  children,  whether  male  or  female. 
Phus  female  education  claims  as  much  attention  among  the  Parsecs  as 
male  education.  Plu’sical  education  is  as  much  spoken  of  in  the 
Zoroastrian  books  as  mental  and  moral  education.  The  health  of  the 
bt)dy'  is  considered  as  the  first  reiiuisite  for  the  health  of  the  soul. 
I'hat  the  physical  education  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  ancestors  of 
the  modern  Parsees,  was  a subject  of  admiration  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  is  too  well  known  In  all  the  blessings  invoked 
uj)on  one  in  the  religious  pray’crs,  the  strength  of  body  occupies  the 
first  and  the  most  prominent  place.  .Xnaly’zing  the  Bombay’  census  of 
iSSi,  Dr.  Weir,  the  health  officer,  said: 

“IC.vamining  education  according  to  faith  or  class,  we  find  that 
education  is  most  e.xtended  among  the  Parsee  peoj)le:  female  educa- 
tion is  more  diffused  among  the  Parsce  j)opulation  than  anywther  class. 
* * * Contrasting  these  results  with  education  at  an  early'^  age 

among  I’arsces,  we  find  12.2  per  cent  Parsee  male  and  8.84  per  cent 
female  children  under  six  y’ears  of  age,  under  instruction;  between  six 
and  fifteen  the  number  of  Parsec  male  and  female  children  under  in- 
struction is  much  larger  than  in  any’  other  class.  Over  fifteen  years  of 
age,  the  smallest  proportion  of  illiterate,  either  male  or  female,  is  found 
in  the  Parsce  population.” 
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The  relijrious  books  of  the  Parsees  say  tliat  the  education  of  Zoro- 
astrian  youths  sliould  teach  them  perfect  discipline,  ubeilience  to  their 
teachers,  obedience  to  their  parents,  obedience  to  their  elders  in  society, 
and  obetlience  to  the  constitutional  forms  t)f  government  should  be 
one  of  the  practical  results  of  their  education.  So  a Zoroastrian  child 
is  asked  to  be  affectionate  toward  and  submissive  to  his  teachers.  A 
Parsee  mother  prays  for  a son  that  could  take  at)  intelligent  {)art  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  councils  of  his  community  aiAtl  government;  so 
a regard  for  the  regular  forms  of  government  w as  necessary. 

Of  all  the  practical  (juistions,  the  one  most  atfecte<l  by  the 
religious  precepts  of  Zoroastrianism  is  tliat  of  the  observation  <»f  san- 
itary rules  ami  princii>les.  Several  chapters  of  the  \'endida<l  form,  as 
it  were,  the  sanitary  cotie  of  tlu*  Parsees.  Most  of  the  inju/ict/ons  w ill 
stand  the  test  of  sanitary  science  for  ages  together.  Of  tlie  ilifferent 
Asiatic  communities  inhabiting  liombay,  the  Parsees  have  the  hiwest 
death  rate.  One  can  safely  say  that  that  is,  to  a great  extent,  due  to 
the  Zoroastrian  ideas  of  sanitation,  segregation.  puriricatir»n  ami  clean- 
liness. A Parsec  is  enjoined  not  to  drink  from  the  same  cup  or  gla.ss 
from  which  another  man  has  drunk,  lest  he  catch  by  tamtagion  the 
disease  from  which  the  other  may  l)e  suffering,  lie  is,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, to  touch  the  b(jdy  of  a jierson  a short  lime  after  tleath. 
lest  he  spread  the  disease,  if  contagious,  of  the  tieceaseil.  If  he  acci- 
dentally or  unavaiidably  iloes,  he  h.is  to  purify  himself  by  a certain 
process  of  washing  before  he  mi.ves  with  <»thers  in  societ)'.  .\  passing 
fly,  or  even  a blow  ing  w ind,  is  supj>osed  to  sjiread  ilisease  bv'  conta- 
gion. .So  he  is  enjoined  t(j  perform  ablutions  several  times  during  the 
day,  as  before  sa\'ing  his  prayers,  before  meals,  am!  after  answering 
the  calls  (tf  nature.  If  his  hand  c<mies  into  contact  with  the  saliva  of 
his  ow  n mouth  or  with  that  of  soinefjody  else,  he  has  t»)  wash  it.  He 
has  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  corpse-bearers,  lest  he  spread  any 
disease  through  them.  If  accidentally  he  comes  into  contact  with 
these  people,  lie  has  to  bathe  himself  before  mixing  in  society.  .A 
breach  of  these  and  various  other  .sanitary  rules  is,  as  it  were,  helping 
the  cause  of  the  evil  principle. 

Again,  Zoroastrianism  asks  its  disciplrs  to  keep  the  earth  pure,  to 
keeji  the  air  pure,  and  to  keej)  the  water  pure.  It  considers  the  sun 
as  the  greatest  iiurifier.  In  places  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
enter,  fire  over  which  fragrant  wood  is  burned  is  the  next  purifier.  It  is 
a great  sin  to  pollute  water  by  ilecomjiosiug  matter.  .Not  only  is  the 
commission  of  a fault  of  this  kind  a sin.  but  also  the  omission,  when 
one  sees  such  a pollution,  of  taking  proper  means  to  remove  it.  A 
Zoroastrian,  when  he  hajipens  to  see,  while  p.issing  in  his  way,  a run- 
ning stream  of  drinking  water  polluted  by  some  tlecomposing  matter, 
such  as  a corpse,  is  enjoined  to  wait  and  try  his  best  to  go  into  the 
stream  and  to  remove  the  jiutrifying  matter,  lest  its  continuatiim  may 
spoil  the  water  and  affect  the  health  of  the  people  using  it.  An 
omission  to  do  this  act  is  a sin  from  a Zoroastrian  point  of  view.  At 
the  bottom  of  a Parsee’s  custom  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  and  at  the 
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bottom  of  all  the  strict  religious  ceremonies  enjoined  therewith,  lies 
the  one  main  principle,  viz.,  that,  preserving  all  possible  respect  for 
the  dead,  the  body,  after  its  separatiem  from  the  immortal  soul,  should 
be  disposed  of  in  a way  the  least  harmful  and  the  least  injurious  to  the 
living.  I'he  homely  proverb  of  “cleanliness  is  godliness"  is  nowhere 
more  recommended  than  in  the  I’arsee  religious  books,  which  teach 
that  the  cleanliness  of  body  will  lead  to  and  help  the  cleanliness  of 
mind. 

We  now  come  to  the  cpiestion  of  wealth,  poverty  and  labor.  As 
Herodotus  said,  a Parsec,  before  praying  for  him.self,  prays  for  his 
sovereign  atul  for  his  comnumity,  lor  he  is  himself  included  in  the 
community.  His  religious  precepts  teach  him  to  drown  his  individu- 
ality in  the  common  interests  of  his  conimun  ty.  He  is  to  consider 
himself  as  apart  and  parcel  of  the  whole  community.  The  good  of 
the  whole  will  be  the  go<id  and  that  a solid  good — of  the  parts.  In 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the\'asna,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  Zoroastrian 
articles  <d  faith,  a Zoroastrian  promises  to  preserve  a perfect  brother- 
hood. 1 le  |)romises,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to  protect  the  life  and 
the  property  of  all  the  meml)ers  of  his  community  and  to  help  in  the 
cause  that  would  l)ring  al)out  their  prosperity  arul  welfare.  It  is  with 
these  gt)od  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  charity  that  the  Parsee  com- 
munity has  endowed  large  funds  for  benevolent  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. If  the  rich  Parsees  of  the  future  generations  were  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors  of  the  past  and  jtresent  generations  in 
the  matter  of  gi\  ing  liberal  donations  for  the  good  of  the  deserving 
j)oor  of  their  communit)',  one  can  say  that  thee  would  be  very  little 
cau.se  for  the  socialists  to  complain  from  a poor  man’s  point  of  view. 
It  is  these  notions  of  charity  and  brotherhood  that  have  urged  them 
to  start  public  funds  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community. 
Men  of  all  grades  in  society  contril)Ute  to  these  funds  on  various 
occasions.  'Fhe  rich  contribute  on  occasions  both  of  joy  and  grief. 
( )n  grand  occasions,  like  those  of  weddings  in  their  families,  they  con- 
tribute large  sums  in  charity  to  commemorate  those  events.  Again, 
on  the  death  of  their  dear  ones,  the  rich  and  the  poor  all  pay  various 
.'.ums,  according  to  their  means,  in  eliarity.  These  sums  are  announced 
on  the  occasion  o{  the  Orithumna,  or  the  ceremony  on  the  third  day 
after  de.ith.  The  rich  ])ay  large  sums  on  these  occasions  to  com- 
memorate the  names  of  their  dear  ones.  In  the  Vendidad  three  kinds 
(T  charitable  deeds  are  esj)ecially  mentionerl  as  meritorious — to  help 
tile  po<jr:  t(»  heljj  a man  t(j  marry,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  lead  a 
virtuous  and  honorable  life,  and  to  gi\'e  education  to  thosawho  are  in 
search  of  it.  If  one  were  to  look  co  the  long  list  of  Parsec  charities, 
headed  by  that  of  that  prince  of  Parsee  charity,  the  first  Parsee  baronet, 
he  will  find  these  three  kinds  of  charity  especially  attended  to.  The 
religious  training  of  a Parsec  does  not  restrict  his  ideas  of  brotherhood 
and  charity' to  his  own  community  alone.  He  extends  his  charity  to 
non-Zoroastrians  as  well. 

The  qualifications  of  a good  husband,  from  a Zoroastrian  point 
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of  view,  arc  tliat  he  must  be  ( i ) young  and  hantlsome;  (2)  strong, 
brave  and  liealthy;  (3)  diligent  and  ituluslrious,  so  as  to  maintain  his 
wife  and  children;  (4)  truthful,  as  woulil  j)rove  true  to  herself,  and 
true  to  all  others  with  whom  he  would  come  in  contact,  and  is  wise 
and  educated.  A wise,  intelligent  and  educatetl  husband  is  compared 
to  a fertile  piece  of  land  which  gives  a plentiful  crop,  whatever  kind 
of  seeds  arc  sown  in  it.  The  (pialifications  of  a good  w ife  are  that  she 
be  wise  and  educated,  modest  and  ccjurteous,  obedient  and  chaste. 
Obedience  to  her  husband  is  the  first  duty  of  a Zoroastrian  w ife.  It  is 
a great  virtue,  deserving  all  praise  and  reward.  Disobedience  is  a 
great  sin,  punishable  after  death. 

According  to  the  Sad-dar,  a wife  that  e.vpresscd  a di*sire  to  her 
husband  three  times  a day — in  the  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  — to 
be  one  with  him  in  thoughts,  words  aiul  deeds,  to  sympathize  w ith 
him  in  all  his  noble  aspirations,  pursuits  and  desires,  performed  as 
meritorious  an  act  as  that  of  saying  her  j)rayers  three  times  a day. 
She  must  wish  to  be  of  the  same  view  with  him  in  all  his  noble  pur- 
suits and  ask  him  every  day:  “ W hat  are  your  thoughts,  *,0  that  I may 
be  one  with  you  in  those  thoughts?  W'hat  arc  your  wonls,  st»  that  1 
may  be  one  with  you  in  your  speech?  W hat  are  your  ileeds.  so  that  1 
may  be  one  with  you  in  deeds?”  A Ztiroastrian  wife  so  affectionate 
and  obedient  to  her  husband  was  held  in  great  respect,  not  only  f>y 
the  husband  and  the  household,  l)ut  in  societs' as  well.  As  Dr.  West 
says,  though  a Zoroastrian  wife  was  askeil  to  be  very  t)bedient  tii  her 
husband,  she  held  a more  respectable  j)osition  in  soriety  tfian  that 
enjoined  by  any  other  Oriental  religion.  As  Sir  John  Malcolm  says, 
the  ordinance  of  Zoroaster  securetl  for  Zoroastrian  women  an  e<|ual  rank 
w ith  the  male  creation.  The  progress  of  tlie  ancient  1‘ersi.ins  m civil- 
ization was  jiartly  due  to  this  cause.  “ 4 he  great  respect  m which  the 
female  sex  was  held  was,  no  tloulit,  the  principal  cause  of  the  progress 
they  had  made  in  civilization.  These  were  at  once  the  cause  of  gener- 
ous enterjirise  and  its  reward.”  The  advance  of  the  nu>ilern  I'arsis,  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Tersians,  in  the  path  of  civilization  is  greatly 
due  to  this  cause.  As  Dr.  Haug  says,  the  religious  books  of  the  Tarsis 
fiold  women  on  a level  with  men.  " Tliey  are  always  mcntionetl  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  religious  community.  They  have  the  s.ime  re- 
ligious rites  as  men;  the  spirits  of  deceased  women  are  invoked  as 
well  as  those  of  men.”  Tarsce  books  altacli  as  much  impi»rtance  to 
female  education  as  to  male  ctlucation. 

Marriage  is  an  institution  w hich  is  greatly  cncourage<l  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Tavsee  religion.  It  is  especially  recommended  in  tlie  1‘arsee 
scriptures  on  the  ground  that  a marrieil  life  is  more  likely  to  be  happy 
than  an  unmarried  one;  that  a married  person  is  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  withstand  physical  and  mental  afflictions  than  an  unmarried  person, 
and  that  a married  man  is  more  likely  to  leatl  a religious  an<l  virtuous 
life  than  an  unmarried  one.  The  following  verse  in  the  Gatha  conveys 
this  meaning: 

”1  say  (these)  words  to  you  marrying  brides  and  to  you  bride- 
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grooms.  Impress  tliem  in  your  mind.  May  you  two  enjoy  the  life  of 
good  mind  by  following  the  laws  of  religion.  Let  each  one  of  you 
clothe  the  other  with  righteousness,  because  then  assuredly  there  will 
be  a happy  life  for  you.” 

An  unmarried  person  is  represented  to  feel  as  unhappy  as  a fertile 
piece  of  ground  that  is  carelessly  allowed  to  lie  uncultivated  by  its 
owner  (V'end.  iii.,  24).  The  fertile  piece,  when  cultivated,  not  only 
adtls  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  but  lends  nourishment  and  food  to 
many  others  round  about.  .So  a married  cou[)lc  not  only  add  to  their 
own  beauty,  grace  and  happinc.ss,  but  by  their  righteousness  and  good 
conduct  are  in  a position  to  spread  the  blessings  of  help  and  happi- 
ness among  their  neighbors.  Marriage  being  thus  considered  a good 
institution,  and  being  recommended  by  the  religious  scriptures,  it  is 
considered  a very  meritorious  act  for  a Parsee  to  help  his  co-religion- 
ists to  learl  a married  life  (\Tnd.  iv,  44),  Several  rich  Parsees  have, 
with  this  charitable  view,  founded  endowment  funds,  from  which  young 
deserving  brides  are  given  small  sums  on  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
riage for  the  preliminary  expenses  of  starting  in  married  life. 

P'iftecn  is  the  minimum  marriageable  age  spoken  of  by  the  Parsee 
books.  The  parents.have  a voice  of  sanction  or  approval  in  the  selec- 
tion of  wives  and  husbands.  Mutual  friends  of  parents  or  marrying 
parties  may  bring  about  a good  selection.  Marriages  with  non- 
Zoroastrians  are  not  recommended,  as  they  arc  likely  to  bring  about 
quarrels  and  dissensions  owing  to  a difference  of  manners,  customs 
and  habits. 

W’e  said  above  that  the  Parsec  religion  has  made  its  disciples 
tolerant  about  the  faiths  and  l)eliefs  of  others.  It  has  as  well  made 
them  sociable  with  the  other  sister  communities  of  tlie  country.  They 
mi.x  freely  with,  members  of  other  faiths  and  take  a part  in  the  rejoic- 
ings of  their  holidays.  They  also  .sympathize  with  them  in  their  griefs 
and  afflictions,  and  in  case  of  sudden  calamities,  such  as  fire,  floods, 
etc.,  they  subscribe  liberally  to  alleviate  their  misery.  From  a con- 
sideration of  all  kinds  of  moral  and  charitable  notions  inculcated  in 
the  Zoroastrian  scriptures.  P rances  Power  Cobbe,  in  her ‘‘.Studies,  New 
and  Old,  of  PThical  and  Social  Subjects,”  says  of  the  founder  of  the 
religion; 

“Should  we  in  a future  world  be  permitted  to  hold  high  converse 
with  tlie  great  departed,  it  may  chance  that  in  the  Bactrian  sage,  who 
lived  and  taught  almost  before  the  dawn  of  history,  we  may  find  the 
spiritual  patriarch,  to  whose  lessons  we  have  owed  such  a portion  of 
our  intellectual  inheritance  that  we  might  hardly  conceive  what 
human  belief  would  be  now,  had  Zoroaster  nev’er  existed.” 
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5pirit  and  /\/\ission  of  the  y\postolic  Qhurch 

of  y\riTienia. 

Paper  by  OHANNES  CHATSCHUMGAN,  of  Armenia. 


CCORDlXfi  to  the  general  testimony  of  histo- 
rians, Christianitv’ was  introduced  into  Arme- 
nia  in  the  first  centur)'.  In  the  year  34  A.  D. 
the  Apostle  Thaddeus  went  to  this  country, 
and  in  the  year  Co  A.  1).  Bartholomew  fol- 
lowed. They  preached  the  Gospel  and  were 
martyred.  These  apostles  were,  therefore, 
the  founders  of  the  Armenian  church.  Besides 
them  two  otliers,  .Simerm  and  Jutlah,  preached 
in  Armenia.  But  Christianity  did  not  become 
the  estahlishetl  religion  until  the  year  302  A. 
D.,  althougli  during  this  interval  thousands  of  Arme- 
nians became  martyrs  for  Christianity.  In  that  year 
Saint  Gregory  Illuminator  enlightened  the  entire 
Armenian  nation,  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  king  as  well  as  of  the  peojile.  In  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage to  “ enlighten  ” means  to  “ Christianize.”  Whether, 
therefore,  we  date  the  establishment  of  Christianity  from  the  first  cent- 
ury or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  the  Armenian  church  remains 
the  oldest  C'hristian  church  in  the  workl. 

Because  of  its  past  it  has  a peculiar  place  among  other  churches. 
W hile  the  church  is  onl\’  one  element  in  the  lives  of  other  nations — an 
element  sometimes  strong,  sometimes  less  strong— in  Armenia  it 
embraces  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  There  are  not  two  different 
ideals,  one  for  Christianity,  the  otlier  for  nationality.  These  two 
ideals  are  united.  The  Armenians  love  their  country  because  they 
love  Christianity.  Church  and  fatherland  have  been  almost  synony- 
mous in  their  tongues. 

The  construction  of  the  Armenian  church  is  simple  and  apos- 
tolic. It  is  independent  and  national.  The  head  is  called  the  Patri- 
arch Catholicos  of  all  Armenians  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
may  be.  He  is  elected  by  the  representativ^es  of  the  nation  and  clergy 
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in  Ktchmiadzin,  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Ararat.  Any  Armenian,  even  a 
layman,  can  become  liead  of  llie  chnrcli  if  the  ^a-neral  assembly  finds 
him  worth)'  of  this  hi^h  oflice.  Since  Armenia  has  been  divided 
amon<j  the  three  powers —Turkey,  Russia  and  Persia  the  election  of 
the  Catholicos  is  confirmed  by  the  Russian  cmjieror.  The  bishops 
are  elected  by  the  pc<j[)le^of  each  province  and  are  anointed  by  the 
Catholicos.  The  ordinary  clergy  are  elected  l»y  each  jiarish.  The 
parish  is  free  in  its  election,  and  neither  bishop  nor  Catliolicos  can 
assign  a priest  to  a parish  aj^ainst  its  w ish.  ICach  church  beinj^  free  in 
its  home  work,  they  are  all  bound  with  one  another  and  so  form  a 
unity. 

The  people  share  larj^ely  in  the  work  of  the  church.  All  assem- 
blies which  have  to  decide  general  questions.  e\en  iloj»matic  matters, 
are  gathered  from  bt»th  peojrle  ami  clergy.  I'he  clergy  exists  for  the 
people  and  not  the  peojrle  for  the  clergy. 

The  Armenian  clerg)-  have  al\\a\'s  been  pioneers  in  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  the  nation.  I'heN*  have  f>een  the  bringers  in  of 
Kurojjean  civilization  to  their  people,  i'rom  the  fifth  centurj'  to  this 
very  da\*  young  men  intended  for  the  priestho()d  are  sent  to  the  ( )ccident 
to  study  in  order  that  Christianity  and  civili/aiitm  may  go  ham!  in 
hand.  The  country  owes  everything  to  its  clergy.  They  have  been 
first  in  danger  and  first  in  civilization. 

The  spirit  of  the  Armenian  church  is  tolerant.  A characteristic 
feature  of  Armenians,  even  while  they  were  heathen,  was  that  they 
were  cosmopolitan  in  religious  matters.  Armenia,  in  early  agc-».  >\as 
an  America  for  the  opjiressed  of  other  lamls.  I’rom  Assyria,  as  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Hook  of  Kings,  Adramelech  and  Ananielech 
escaped  to  .Armenia.  I'rom  China.  1 i industan  and  Palestine  they  went 
thither,  carrying  their  religious  thoughts  and  their  idols,  which  they 
worshiped  side  by  siilewith  the  .Armenian  gods. 

Christianity  has  entirely  changetl  the  political  and  moral  life  <»f 
.Armenia,  h)ut  the  tolerant  sjiirit  has  ever  rem.iinetl.  P’or  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  ) ears  she  has  been  persccuteil  for  her  faith  and  for 
conscience’  sake,  and  yet  she  has  never  been  a religious  persecutor. 
She  calls  no  church  heterodox.  The  last  Catholicos,  Sl.ikar  the  l irst. 
said  once  to  me:  ‘‘.My  son.  ilo  not  call  anv  church  hetertxlox.  All 
churches  are  equal,  and  everybody  is  saved  by  his  (»wn  faith.”  Kvery 
day  in  our  churches  prayers  are  offereil  for  all  those  who  call  on  the 
name  of  The  .Most  High  insincerity. 

The  Armenian  church  does  not  like  religious  disputes.  .She  has 
defended  the  ideals  of  Christianity  more  with  the  red  lihtotl  of  her 
children  than  with  big  volumes  of  controversies,  .'she  h.is  alway> 
insisted  on  the  brotherhood  of  all  Christians.  Nerces,  ari'hbislnip  ot 
Zanbron,  Cilicia,  who  was  called  thesecoml  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  twelfth 
century  defended  and  practiced  the  very  ideals  and  equality  of  all 
churches  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  which  the  most  liberal  clergy- 
men of  this  century  believe  in. 

The  Armenian  church  has  a great  literature,  especially  in  .sacred 
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lyrics,  which  has  had  a vast  influence  over  the  people.  Hut  the  purify- 
infj  influence  of  our  church  appears  chiefly  in  the  family.  In  no  land 
. is  the  family  life  purer.  l*'or  an  Armenian  the  family  is  sacred.  Kth- 
’ nologists  ask  with  reason:  “I  low  can  we  exjdain  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Armenian  nation  through  the  fire  and  sword  of  four 
thousand  years?”  The  solution  of  this  ridtlle  is  in  the  pure  family 
life.  This  is  the  anchor  by  which  the  stormbeaten  has  been  held.  It 
is  a singular  fact  that  Armenia  never  had,  even  in  her  heathen  time, 
cither  polygamy  or  slavery,  although  always  surrounded  by  nations 
who  followed  these  evil  practices. 

W omen  in  Armenia  have  always  had  a distinguished  place  in  the 
church.  'I'he  first  Christian  martyr  among  women  in  the  whole  world 
was  an  .\rmenian  girl,  .Sandooct,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  King 
Sanstreek.  In  the  fifth  century,  as  says  the  historian,  Equishe,  the 
songs  of  the  Armenian  wijinen  were  the  psalms  and  their  daily  read- 
ings the  Ciospel. 

(ieographicall)’,  Armenia  is  the  bridge  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
All  the  nations  of  .Asia  have  traveleil  over  this  bridge.  One  cannot 
show  a single  year  in  the  long  past  through  which  she  has  enjoyed 
peace.  ICvery  one  of  her  stt)nes  has  been  baj)tized  many  times  with 
the  sacred  blooil  t)f  martyrs.  Her  rivers  have  flowed,  not  with  water, 
but  with  blooil  and  tears  of  the  Armenian  nation.  .Surrounded  by 
non-Christian  and  anti  Chiri.^tian  ))eo])lcs,  she  has  kept  her  Christianity 
and  her  independent  national  church.  Through  the  darkness  of  the 
ages  she  has  been  a bright  torch  in  the  Orient  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

All  her  neighbors  have- passed  away — the  Assyrians,  the  Habylon- 
ians,  the  Harthians,  and  the  Persian  fire  worshipers.  Armenia,  herself, 
has  lost  everything;  crown  aiul  scej)ter  are  gone;  jieace  and  happiness 
have  departed;  to  her  remains  only  the  cross,  the  sign  of  martyrdom. 
Vet  the  Armenian  church  still  lives.  Why?  To  fulfill  , the  work  she 
was  called  to  do;  to  spread  civilization  among  the  peoples  of  this  part 
of  Asia,  and  she  has  still  vitality  enough  to  fulfill  this  mission.  Eor 
this  struggling  and  aspiring  church  we  crave  your  sympathy.  To  help 
the  /Armenian  church  is  to  help  humanity. 
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Prize  ^ssay  on  Qonfucianism. 

By  KUNG  HSIEN  HO,  of  Shanghai,  China. 


nC  most  important  thinpj  in  the  si.perior  man’s 
learning  is  to  fear  disobeying  heaven’s  will. 

Therefore  in  our  Confucian  religion  the  most 
imj)ortant  thing  is  to  follow  the  will  of  heaven. 

The  book  of  Vih  King  says,  “In  the  changes  of 
the  world  there  is  a great  Supreme  which  pro- 
duces two  principles,  and  these  two  principles 
.ire  Vin  and  Vang.  Hy  .Supreme  is  meant  the 
spring  of  all  activit)’.  Our  sages  regard  ^dn 
and  Vang  and  the  five  elements  as  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other  without  ceasing,  and 
this  doctrine  is  all  important,  like  as  the  hinge 
of  a iloor. 

The  incessant  production  of  all  things 
depends  on  this,  as  the  tree  does  on  the  root. 
hKen  all  human  affairs  and  all  good  arc  also 
dependent  on  it;  tlicrcfore,  it  is  called  the  .Supreme,  just  as  we  speak 
of  the  extreme  points  of  the  earth  as  the  north  and  south  poles. 

By  Great  .Supreme  is  meant  that  there  is  nothing  above  it.  lUit 
heaven  is  without  sound  or  smell,  therefore,  the  ancients  spoke  of  the 
infinite  and  the  great  su|)reme.  The  great  supreme  jmoducing  Vin 
and  Vang  is  law-pioducing  forces.  When  Vang  and  Vin  unite  they 
proilucc  water,  fire,  wood,  metal,  earth.  W hen  these  five  forces  oper- 
ate in  harmony  the  four  seasons  come  to  pass.  The  essences  of  the 
infinite,  of  \'in  and  V.ing,  and  of  the  five  elements  combine,  and  the 
heavenly  become  male,  and  the  earthly  become  female  W hen  these 
powets  act  on  each  other  all  things  arc  proiluced  and  reproduced  and 
developed  witliout  end 

As  to  man,  he  is  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  all  Thisiswn^t  BpintnaiNat 
is  meant  in  the  book  of  Chung  ^ ong  when  it  says  that  what  heavTn 
has  given  is  the  spiritual  nature.  This  nature  is  law.  All  men  are 
thus  born  and  liavc  this  law.  Therefore  it  is  Mencius  says  that  all 
children  love  the  parents,  and  when  grown  up  all  respect  their  elder 
brethren.  If  men  only  followed  the  natural  bent  of  this  nature,  then 
all  would  go  the  right  way,  hence,  the  Chung  Vung  says,  “To  follow 
nature  is  the  right  way.'’ 
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The  choicest  product  of  Ving  V.ing  and  the  fiv'C  elements  in  tlie 
world  is  man,  the  rest  arc  refuse  protlucts.  I he  choicest  among  the 
choice  ones  are  tlie  sages  ami  wortliies,  and  the  refuse  among  them  are 
the  foolish  and  the  bad.  And  as  man’s  body  comes  from  the  Yin  and 
man’s  soul  from  the  Vang  he  cannot  be  |)erfcct.  Ihis  is  w hat  the  l-ung 
philosophers  callcil  the  material  n.iture.  Although  all  men  have  at 
birth  a nature  for  gootlness,  still,  if  there  is  lutthing  to  lix  it,  then  ile- 
sires  arise  and  [)assions  rule,  and  men  arc  not  far  from  being  like 
beasts;  hence,  Confucius  sa\’s:  "Men’s  nature  is  originally  alike,  but  in 
practice  men  become  very  different.”  I he  sages,  know  ing  this,  sought 
to  fix  the  nature  w ith  the  principles  t)f  moderation,  upright  ne^s,  benev- 
olence and  righteousness.  Heav  en  appointed  rulers  ami  te.irhers,  w ho 
in  turn  established  worshij)  and  music  to  imprcjve  men’s  ilispoviiinn 
and  set  up  governments  and  penalties  in  order  to  check  men’s  wicked- 
ness. The  best  among  the  peojfle  are  t.iken  into  schools  where  they 
study  w’isdom.  virtue,  benevolence  and  righteousness,  so  that  the)' may 
know  before  hand  Iujw  to  conduct  themselves  as  riders  or  ruled. 

And  lest  after  many  generations,  there  >hould  be  degeneration 
and  difficulty  in  finding  the  truth,  the  principles  of  heaven  and  e.irth, 
of  men  and  of  all  things,  have  been  recorded  in  the  Book  «»t  < )des  for 
the  use  of  after  generatimis.  The  Chung  \ iing  calls  the  practice  of 
wisdom  religion.  Our  religion  well  knows  heaven’s  will;  it  looks  on 
all  under  heaven  as  one  family,  great  rulers  as  elder  br.inches  in  their 
parent’s  clan,  great  ministers  as  chief  officers  of  this  clan  and  people  at 
large  as  brothers  of  the  same  parents:  and  it  holds  that  all  tilings 
should  be  enjoyed  in  common,  because  it  reg.irtis  heaven  .iml  earth  as 
the  parents  of  all  alike.  And  the  c unmamlment  of  the  Confucian  is 
"Fear  greatly  lest  you  offeml  against  heaven” 

But  what  Confucians  lay  great  stress  on  is  human  affairs.  What 
are  these?  These  are  the  five  relations  and  the  five  constants.  What 
are  the  five  relations?  They  are  those  of  sovereign  and  minister, 
father  and  son,  elder  and  younger  brother,  husband  ami  w ife,  and  tli.it 
between  friend  and  friend.  Now,  the  ruler  is  the  Son  of  heaven,  to 
be  honored  above  all  others;  therefore,  in  serving  Him  there  has  to  l>e 
loyalty.  The  parents’ goodness  to  their  children  is  boundless;  there- 
fore, the  parents  should  be  serveil  filial)’  Ifrotliers  are  branches  from 
the  same  root;  therefore,  mutual  respect  is  important.  4 he  ni.irriage 
relation  is  the  origin  of  all  human  relations;  therefore,  mutu.d  gentle- 
ness is  important.  As  to  friends,  though  as  if  strangers  to  our  lioiiics, 
it  is  important  to  be  very  affectionate. 

When  one  de.sires  to  make  progress  in  the  practice  of  virtue  as 
ruler  or  minister,  as  jiarent  cjr  chiUl,  as  ebler  or  younger  brother,  or 
as  husband  and  wife;  if  anyone  wishes  to  be  perfect  in  .iny  rel.ition, 
how  can  it  be  done  without  a friend  to  exhort  one  to  good  and  check 
one  in  evil?  Therefore,  one  should  seek  to  increase  his  friends. 
Among  the  five  relations  there  are  also  the  three  hands,  riie  ruler  is 
the  hanil  of  the  minister,  the  father  is  that  of  the  son,  and  the  husband 
is  that  of  the  wife.  And  the  book  of  the  Ta  Hsioh  .says:  "From  the 
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emperor  clown  to  the  common  people  the  fundamental  tiling  for  all 
to  do  is  to  cultivate  virtue.”  If  this  fundamental  foundation  is  not 
laid,  then  there  cannot  be  order  in  the  world.  Therefore,  ^reat 
responsibility  lies  on  the  leaders  This  is  what  Confucius  me?ns  when 
he  says:  "When  a ruler  is  upri^dit  he  is  obe-yed  without  com- 
mands.” 

Now,  to  cause  the  doctrine  of  the  five  relations  to  be  carried  out 
everywhere  by  all  under  heaven,  the  rider  must  be  intelligent  and  the 
minister  good,  then  the  government  will  be  just;  the  father  must  be 
loving  and  the  son  filial,  the  elder  brother  friendly,  the  younger  brother 
resjiectful,  the  husband  kind  and  the  wife  obedient,  then  the  home  wdl 
be  right;  in  our  relation  with  our  friends  there  must  be  confidence, 
then  customs  will  lie  reformed  and  order  wi'i  not  be  difficult  for  the 
whole  world,  simiily  because  the  rulers  lay  the  foundation  for  it  in 
virtue. 

What  are  the  five  constants?  Hencvolcnce,  righteousness,  wor- 
ship, wisdom,  faithlulness.  benevolence  is  love,  righteousness  is  fit- 
ness, worship  is  pr’nciple,  wisilom  is  thorough  knowledge,  faithfulness 
is  what  one  can  depend  on.  lie  who  is  able  to  restore  the  original 
good  nature  and  to  hold  fast  to  it  is  called  a worthy.  He  who  has  got 
hold  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  is  at  peace  and  rest  is  called  a sage. 
1 le  who  sends  forth  unseen  and  infinite  intluences  throughout  all  things 
is  called  divine  I'lic  inlluence  of  the  five  constants  is  very  great  and 
all  living  things  are  subject  to  them. 

Mencius  says:  "lie  who  has  lUi  pity  is  not  a man;  he  who  has  no 
sense  of  shame  for  wrong  is  not  a man;  he  who  has  no  yielding  dispo- 
sition is  not  a man,  and  he  who  has  not  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 
not  a man.  The  sense  of  pity  is  the  beginning  of  benevolence,  the 
sense  of  shame  for  wrong  is  the  beginning  of  righteousness,  a yielding 
disposition  i.s  the  beginning  of  religion,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I'aithfulness  is  not  spoken  of,  as  it  is  what 
makes  the  other  four  real;  like  the  earth  element  among  the  five 
elements,  witlujut  it  the  othiCr  tour  manifestly  cannot  be  ]>laccd. 

The  Chung  Vung  says:  ".Sincerity  or  reality'  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  things  riicre  is  no  such  thing  as  supreme  sincerity’  with- 
out action,  rhis  is  the  use  of  faithfulness  ” 

As  to  benevolence,  it  also  includes  righteousness,  religion  and 
wisdom,  therefore, the  sages  consider  that  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  get  benevolence.  I'lie  i<lea  of  benevolence  is  gentleness  and 
liberal  mindedness,  that  of  righteousness  is  clear  duty’,  that  of  religion 
is  show  ing  forth,  that  of  w isdom  is  to  gather  silently’.  W hen  there  is 
gentleness,  clear  duty’,  showing  forth  and  silent  gathering  constantly 
going  on,  then  everything  naturally  falls  to  its  proper  place,  just  like 
the  four  seasons;  c.  g.  \ the  spring  intluences  arc  gentle  and  liberal  and 
are  life-giving  ones;  in  summer  life-giving  things  grow';  in  autumn 
these  show’  themselves  in  harvest  and  in  winter  they  are  stored  up.  If 
there  were  no  spring  the  other  three  seasons  would  have  nothing;  so  it 
is  said  the  benevolent  man  is  the  life.  E.xtend  and  develop  this 
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benevolence  and  all  under  heaven  may  be  benefited  thereby.  This  is 
how  to  observe  human  relation. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  future  life.  Confucianism  speaks  of  it  most 
minutely.  Chenjj  Tsze  says  the  spirits  arc  the  forces  or  servants  of 
heaven  and  earth  arul  signs  of  creative  power.  Chu  I'u  Iszcsays; 
“.Speaking  of  two  powers,  the  demons  are  the  intelligent  ones  of  Yin. 
the  gods  arc  the  intelligent  ones  of  Vang;  speaking  of  one  power,  the 
supreme  and  originating  is  calletl  (iod,  the  reverse  arul  the  returning 
is  demon.” 

Confucius,  replying  to  Tsai  Wo.  says;  “When  flesh  and  b<jnes 
die  below  the  dust  the  material  Yin  becomes  dust,  luit  the  immaterial 
rises  above  the  grave  in  great  light,  has  odor  and  is  very  pitiable. 
This  is  the  immaterial  essence.”  The  Chung  Yung,  tpiotmg  Confu- 
cius, says:  “Tlie  power  of  the  spirits  is  very  great!  You  look  and 
cannot  see  them,  you  listen  anti  cannot  hear  them,  but  they  arc  em- 
bodied in  all  things  without  missing  any,  causing  all  men  to  reverence 
them  and  be  i)urificd,  and  be  well  atlorned  in  order  to  sacrifice  unto 
them  ” All  things  are  alive,  as  if  the  gods  were  right  above  our  heads 
or  on  our  right  hand  or  on  the  left.  \ ih  King  makes  much  of  divin- 
ing  to  get  decisions  from  the  gods,  knowing  that  the  gods  arc  the 
forces  of  heaven  and  earth  in  operation.  Although  unseen,  .still  they 
influence;  if  difficult  to  prove,  yet  easily  known.  Ihc  great  sages 
and  great  worthies,  the  loyal  ministers,  the  righteous  scholars,  htial 
sons,  the  pure  women  of  the  world  having  receivecl  the  purest  influ- 
ences of  the  divinest  forces  of  heaven  ami  earth,  when  on  earth  were 
heroes,  when  dead  arc  the  gods.  Their  influences  continue  for  many 
generations  to  affect  the  world  for  good,  therefore  many  venerate  and 
sacrifice  unto  them. 

As  to  evil  men,  they  arise  from  the  evil  forces  of  nature:  when 
dead,  they  also  influence  for  evil,  and  we  must  get  lu>Iy  influences  to 
de.stroy  evil  ones. 

As  .to  rew  ards  and  punishments  the  ancient  sages  also  spoke  of 
them.  The  great  \'u,  li.  C.  2255,  .said:  “Follow  what  is  right  and  you 
will  be  fortunate:  rlo  not  follow  it  and  you  w ill  be  unfortunate;  the 
results  arc  only  shadows  and  echoes  of  our  acts.”  Tang,  H.  C.  1766, 
says:  “ Heaven’s  wav  is  to  bless  the  good  ami  bring  cal.imity  on  the 
evil.”  I lis  minister,  \'i  Y'in,  said:  " It  is  only  (hxl  who  is  perfectly 
ju.st;  good  actions  are  blessed  with  a hundretl  favors;  evil  actions  arc 
cursed  with  a hundred  evils.”  Confucius,  speaking  of  the  “Hook  of 
Changes”  ( Yih  King),  said:  “ I hose  who  multijily  good  deetls  w ill  have 
joys  to  overflow  ing:  those  who  multiply  evil  tlecds  w ill  have  calami- 
ties running  over.” 

Hut  tliis  is  very  different  from  Taoism,  which  sa\  s that  there  are 
angels  from  heaven  e.xamining  into  men’s  go<id  and  evil  tleeils,  ami 
from  Hutldhism,  which  says  th.it  there  is  a purgatory  i>r  hell  according 
to  one’s  deeds.  Rewards  ami  punishments  arise  from  our  iliffereiit 
actions  just  as  water  flows  to  the  ocean  and  as  fire  seizes  w hat  is  dry; 
w ithout  expecting  certain  consequences  they  come  inevitably.  When 
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these  consequences  do  not  appear  they  arc  like  cold  in  summer  or  heat 
in  winter,  or  like  both  hapj)ening  the  same  day;  but  this  we  say  is 
unnatural.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  sincerity  is  the  way  of  heaven.  If  we 
say  that  the  p^ods  serv’c  heaven  exactly  as  mandarins  do  on  earth,  bring- 
ing  (juick  retribution  on  every  little  thing,  this  is  really  to  make  them 
ap[)ear  very  slow.  At  present  men  say,  “Thunder  killed  the  bad  man,” 

Hut  it  is  not  so,  cither.  The  Han  philoso])hcr,  Tung  Chung  .Shu  (scc- 
oiul  century  H.  C.),  says;  “Vapors,  when  they  clash  above,  make  rain; 
when  they  clash  below  make  fog;  wind  is  nature’s  breathing.  Thunder 
is  the  sound  of  clouds  clashing  against  each  other.  Lightning  is  light 
emitted  by  their  collision.  Tims  we  see  that  when  a man  is  killed  it  is 
by  the  collision  of  these  cloiuls.” 

As  to  becoming  genii  anti  transmigration  of  souls,  these  are  still 
more  beside  the  mark.  If  we  became  like  genii,  then  we  would  live  on 
without  d)’ing;  lu)W  could  the  world  hold  so  many?  If  we  transmi- 
grate, then  so  many  would  transmigrate  from  the  human  life  anti  ghosts 
woultl  be  numerous.  Besides  when  the  lamj)  gt)es  out  and  is  lit  again 
it  is  not  the  former  llamc  that  is  lit.  When  the  cloud  has  a rainbow  it 
rains,  but  it  is  nt)t  the  same  rainbtiw  as  when  the  rainbow  apj)earetl 
before.  I'rom  this  ue  know  alst)  that  these  tloctrines  of  transmigra- 
tion should  nt>t  be  believed  in.  So  much  on  the  \ irtue  of  the  unseen 
anti  hereafter. 

As  to  the  great  aim  anti  broatl  basis  of  Confucianism,  we  say  it 
searcbes  inttj  things,  it  e.xtcntls  knowletlgc,  it  has  a sincere  aim,  /. e.,  to 
have  a right  heart,  a \ irtuous  life,  so  as  to  regulate  the  home,  to  govern 
the  nation  anti  to  give  peace  tt)  all  untler  heaven.  'I'he  book  of  “Great 
Learning,”  Ja  I Isigh,  has  alreatly’  clearly  spoken  of  these.  The  founda-  ^ 
tion  is  laitl  in  illustrating  virtue,  for  our  religion  in  tliscussing  govern- 
ment  regartls  virtue  as  the  foundation,  anti  wealth  as  the  suj)erstructure. 
Mencius  says:  “When  the  rulers  anti  ministers  are  only  seeking  gain 
the  natit)!!  is  in  tlanger  ” He  also  says:  “There  is  no  benevolent  man 
who  neglects  his  parents,  there  is  no  righteous  man  who  helps  himself 
before  his  ruler.”  From  this  it  is  apparent  what  is  most  important. 

Not  that  we  tlo  not  sj)eak  of  gain;  the  “Great  Learning”  says: 

“ riiere  is  a right  way  to  get  gain.  Let  the  producers  be  many  and  the 
consumers  few.  Let  there  be  activity  in  protluction  and  economy  in 
the  expenditure.  Then  the  wealth  will  always  be  sufficient.  Hut  it  is 
important  that  the  high  and  k)W  should  share  it  alike.” 

As  to  how  to  govern  the  country  and  give  peace  to  all  under 
heaven  the  nine  paths  are  most  important.  The  nine  paths  are:  Cul- 
tivate a good  character,  honor  the  good,  lo\e  your  j)arents,  respect 
great  offices,  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  ruler  and  ministers,  regard 
the  common  people  as  y’our  children,  invite  all  kinds  of  skillful  work- 
men, be  kind  to  strangers,  have  consideration  for  all  the  feudal  chiefs. 

I hesc  are  the  great  principles. 

Their  origin  and  history  may  also  be  stated.  Far  up  in  mythical 
ancient  times,  before  literature  was  known,  FTi  Hi  arose  and  drew  the 
eight  diagrams  in  order  to  understand  the  superhuman  powers  and 
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the  nature  of  all  thinp^s.  At  the  time  of  Tanp  Vao  ( B.  C.  2356)  they 
were  able  to  illu.stratc  noble  virtue.  Nine  generations  lived  loj^ethcr 
in  one  home  in  love  and  peace,  and  the  peojjle  were  firtji  at)d  intelli- 
gent. Vao  handed  down  to  Shun  a .sayin^^  “Sincerely  hold  fast  to  the 
‘mean’.”  Shun  transmitted  it  to  Vu,  ami  .saitl:  “ I he  mimi  ot  man  is 
restless,  prone  to  err;  its  aflinity  for  the  rif^ht  way  is  small.  Be  dis- 
criminatinu^;  be  undivided  that  \’oii  may  sineerelv’  hohl  last  t<»  the 
mean.”  \’u  transmitted  this  to  Tan^,  of  tlie  .Si.m^  d\’nasty  ( B.  C.  \ 
Tang  transmitted  it  to  Kings  West  and  \Vu,  of  the  Cht)w  dynasty  i B. 
C.  1122).  These  transmitted  it  to  Duke  Kung.  And  these  were  all 
able  to  observe  this  rule  of  the  heart  by  which  the)’  held  fast  to  the 
“ mean.” 

The  Chow  dynasty  later  dcgeneratcil;  then  there  artrsc  Confucius, 
who  transmitted  the  doctrines  of  Vao  and  Shun  as  if  the\’  had  been 
his  ancestors,  elegantly  ilisplayed  the  doctrines  of  W’en  ami  W’u,  cilited 
the  odes  and  the  history,  reformed  religion,  made  note  s on  the  “Book 
of  Changes,”  wrote  the  annals  e>f  sj)ritig  and  autumn,  and  spoke  »>i 
governing  the  nation,  saying:  “ d'reat  matters  seriously  ai  d be  faith- 
ful; be  temperate  and  lo\c  men;  employ  men  according  to  proper 
times,  and  in  teaching  your  pupils  you  must  <lo  so  with  lo\e”  He 
said  to  Ven  Ts/.c;  “Sclf-sacritice  and  truth  is  benevolence.  If  yem 
can  for  one  whole  dav'  entirely  sacrifice  self  and  be  true,  then  all  under 
heaven  will  become  benevolent.”  .Speaking  of  being  able  to  j»ut  away 
selfishness  and  attaining  to  the  truth  of  heaven,  ever)  thing  is  possible 
to  such  a heart. 

Alas!  1 le  was  not  able  to  get  his  virtues  put  into  practice,  but  his 
disciples  recordeil  his  words  and  deeds  ami  wrote  the  Confuci.in  An.i- 
lects.  I lis  disciple,  Jseng  Tsze,  composed  the  Creat  Learning,  llis 
proud  son,  Ts/.e  Sze,  comjiosed  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  < ('hung 
Vung).  When  the  contending  states  were  (juarreling,  Mencius,  with  a 
loving  heart  that  could  not  endure  wrong,  arose  to  save  the  times. 
The  rulers  of  the  time  would  m>t  use  him;  so  he  composeil  a book  in 
seven  chapters.  After  this,  although  the  ages  changed  this,  religit>n 
flourished.  In  the  Han  dynasty.  Tung  Chung  Shu  (twentieth  century 
B.  C. );  in  the  .Sui  dynasty.  Wang  Tung  ( y\.  1).  5S3-617);  in  the  Tang 
dynasty  Han  \o  (A.  D.  768-S24),  each  made  some  part  of  this  doc- 
trine better  known  In  the  Sung  dynasty  (i/x)-i2(X))  these  were  the 
discijilcs  of  the  philosophers  Cheng,  Chow  and  Chang,  searching  into 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  Chu  I'u-Tsze  collecteil  their  work.s 
and  this  religion  shone  with  great  brightness.  Dur  present  «l)  nasty. 
respecting  scholarship  and  considering  truth  important,  olaceil  the 
philosopher  Cho  in  Confucian  temples  to  be  reverenced  a. id  sacrificed 
to.  Confucianists  all  follow'  Chu  I'u- I sze’s  comments  l•'rom  ancient 
times  till  now'  those  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  were  able 
to  govern  the  country;  whenever  these  were  not  followed  there  was 
disorder. 

On  looking  at  it  down  the  ages  there  is  akso  clear  evidence  of  re- 
sults in  governing  the  country  and  its  superiority  to  other  religions. 
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Vbcrc  is  a prosperity  of  Tan^  Yis,  of  the  dynasties  Msia  Siang  and 
Chow  (H.  C.  2356,  H,  C.  255  ),  when  virtue  and  good  government  flour- 
ished. It  is  ncetlless  to  enlarge  upon  them.  At  the  time  of  the  cc n- 
tending  states  there  arose  theorists,  and  all  under  heaven  became  dis- 
ordered. The  Tsin  dynasty  (of  Tsin  She-Hwang  fame ) burned  the 
books  atul  buried  the  Confucianists  and  did  many  other  heartless 
things,  and  alscj  went  to  seek  the  art  of  becoming  immortal  (Taoism), 
and  the  empire  was  soon  lost. 

Then  the  llan  dynasty  arose  (H  C.  206-A.  I).  220).  Although 
it  leaned  toward  Taoism,  the  people,  after  having  suffered  so  long 
from  the  cruelties  of  the  Tsin,  were  easily  governed.  Although  the 
religious  rites  of  the  .Shu  Sun-tung  do  not  command  our  confidence,  the 
elucidation  of  the  ancient  classics  and  books  we  owe  mostly  to  the. 
Confucianists  of  the  llan  period.  Although  the  emperor,  the  emperoi 
\Vu,  of  the  western  (early  ) Han  dynasty,  was  fond  of  genii  ( Taoism), 
he  knew  how  to  select  worthy  ministers.  y\lthough  the  emperor 
Ming,  e)f  the  eastern  (later)  llan  dynasty,  introduced  Ikiddhism,  he 
was  able  t(j  respect  the  Confucian  doctrines.  .Since  so  many  followed 
Confucianism,  gc'oil  majularins  were  very  abundant  under  the  eastern 
and  western  1 bin  d\’iiasties,  anii  the  dynasty  lasted  very  long. 

Passing  on  to  the  e|)och  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  Tsin 
dynasty  ( i\.  1).  221-419)  the  people  then  leaned  toward  Taoism  and 
negbcteil  the  country.  Afterward  the  north  and  south  quarreled  and 
l',m|)eror  Laing  W'u  reigned  the  longest,  but  lost  all  by  believing  in 
Buddhism  and  going  into  the  monastery  at  Tsing  Tai,  where  he  died  of 
starvation  at  Fai  Clung.  W'hen  Yuen  Ti  came  to  the  throne  (A  1). 
552)  the  .soldiers  of  W'ei  arrived  wiiile  the  teaching  of  Taoism  was  still 
going  on,  and  the  countr>  was  ruined.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  speak 
of  the  Sui  ilynasty.  The  first  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (618-907) 
greatly  sought  out  famous  Confucianists  anil  increased  the  demand  lor 
scholars,  so  that  the  country  was  ruled  almost  equal  to  Cheng  and 
Kang  of  ancient  times.  y\lthough  there  was  the  affair  of  Kmpress 
Woo  and  Lu  Shan,  the  dynasty  flourished  long  Its  fall  was  because 
the  emperor  Huen  Tsung  was  fond  of  Taoism  and  Buddhism,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  taking  wrong  medicine.  The  emperor  Mu  Tsung  also 
i)clievcd  in  Taoism,  but  got  ill  by  eating  immortality  pills.  After  this 
the  emperor  Wu  I simg  was  fonil  of  Taoism  and  reigned  only  a short 
time.  The  enq)eror  Tsung  followed  Buddhism  and  the  dynasty  fell 
into  a precarious  condition. 

Passing  by  the  five  dynasties  (907-960)  on  to  the  first  emperor  of 
the  .Sung  dynasty  (960-1360)  who,  cherishing  the  people  and  having 
good  government,  step  by  step  j^rospered — w hen  Jen  Tsung  ruled  he 
reverenced  heaven  and  cared  for  the  people;  he  reformed  the  punish- 
ment and  lightened  the  taxes,  and  was  assisted  by  such  scholars  as 
llan  Ki,  I'an  Chung  \’en,  I'oo  Pih,  Ou  Yang  Sui,  \Ven  Yen  Poll  and 
Chas  Pien.  They  established  the  government  at  the  mountain  Pas 
Sang  and  raised  the  people  to  the  state  of  peace  which  is  still  in  everv 
home.  Such  government  may  be  called  benevolent. 


Hosnlts  i n 
Governing  the 
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Afterward  there  arose  the  troubles  ot  Kin,  when  the  f»ood  minis- 
ters were  destroyed  by  cliques  and  the  Sang  dynasty  moved  to  the 
south  of  China, 

When  the  Mongol  dynasty  (A.  D.  1260-1368)  arose,  it  believed  in 
and  employed  Confucian  methods,  and  all  under  heaven  was  in  order 
In  the  time  of  Jen  Chung  the  names  of  the  philosophers,  Chow  and 
Cheng  (of  theSung  dynasty),  were  placed  in  the  Confucian  temples  to 
be  sacrificed  to.  They  carried  out  the  sv'stcm  of  examinations  and 
sent  commissioners  to  travel  throughout  the  land  to  inquire  into  the 
sufferings  of  the  people. 

The  empress  served  the  emperor  dowager  with  filial  piety  and 
treated  all  his  relations  with  honor,  and  he  may  be  called  one  of  our 
noble  rulers,  but  the  death  of  Shunti  was  owing  to  his  passion  for  pleas- 
ure. He  practiced  the  methods  of  western  priests  ( Buddhists)  to  reg- 
ulate the  health  and  had  no  heart  for  matters  of  state. 

When  the  first  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (A.  D.  1368-16441 
arose  and  reformed  the  religion  aiul  ritual  of  the  empire,  he  called  it 
the  great,  peaceful  dynasty.  The  pity  was  that  he  .selected  Huddhi>t 
priests  to  attend  on  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  priest  Tao  Ven 
corrupted  the  Pekin  prince,  and  a rebellious  spirit  sjirung  up,  which 
was  a great  mistake.  Then  Ven  Tsung,  too,  employed  Yen  Sung,  who 
only  occupied  himself  in  worship.  Hi  Tsung  employed  N’l  S'gan, 
who  defamed  the  loyal  and  the  good,  and  the  dynasty  failed.  These 
are  the  evidences  of  the  value  of  Confucianism  in  esery  age. 

But  in  our  present  dynasty  worship  and  religion  have  l>een  wisely 
regulated,  and  the  government  is  in  fine  order;  noble  ministers  and 
able  officers  have  followed  in  succession  down  all  thc.se  centuries. 

That  is  what  has  caused  Confucianism  to  be  transmitted  from  the 
Wisely  Regu-  times  till  now,  and  wherein  it  constitutes  its  superiority  to  other 

lated.  religions  is  that  it  does  not  encourage  mysteries  and  strange  things  or 

marvels.  It  is  impartial  and  upright.  It  is  a doctrine  of  great  im- 
])artiality  and  strict  uprightness,  which  one  may  body  forth  in  one’s 
person  and  carry  out  with  vigor  in  one's  life;  therefore,  we  say,  when 
the  sun  and  moon  come  forth  (as  in  Confucianism),  then  the  light  of 
candles  can  be  dispensed  with. 


Caravan  to  the  Pyramids 


Man  the  Heart 
i>f  Heaven  and 
Earth. 


Qonfucianism. 

Paper  by  HON.  PUNG  KWANG  YU,  First  Secretary  ol  the  Chinese  Legation, 

Was.bington,  D.  C. 


LL  Cliincsc  reformers  of  ancient  and  modern 
limes  have  cither  exercised  supreme  authority 
as  political  heads  of  tlic  nation  or  filled  hij^li 
posts  as  ministers  of  slate.  The  only  notible 
exception  is  Confucius.  *‘Man,’’  .say.s  Con- 
fucius in  the  Hook  of  Kites,  “is  the  protlutt  of 
heaven  ami  earth,  the  union  of  the  active  ami 
jiassive  principles,  the  conjunction  of  the  .soul 
and  .sj)irit,  ami  the  ethereal  e.ssencc  of  the  five 
elements.”  Aj^ain  he  .says:  “Man  is  the  heart 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
five  elements,  formetl  l>y  assimilating;  food.  In* 
jjuishin^  sounds  and  by  the  acti(jn  of  liuht.” 
the  heaven  and  earth,  the  active  and  passive 
and  the  .soul  and  .spirit  are  dualisms  rc.sultinj; 
J from  unities.  The  product  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  union 
* of  the  active  and  passive  princi()les, theconjunction  of  the 
sold  and  spirit,  are  unities  resultinj;  from  ilualism.s.  Man, 
being  the  connecting  link  between  unitie.s  and  dualisms,  i.s,  therefore, 
called  the  heart  of  heaven  ami  earth,  liy  reason  of  his  being  the  heart 
of  heaven  and  earth  humanity  is  his  natural  faculty  and  love  his  Cf»n- 
trolling  emotion.  “Humanity,”  .says  Confucius,  “is  the  characteristic 
of  man.”  On  this  account  humanity  stands  at  the  head  t>f  the  fi\  e fac- 
ulties, or  the  innate  qualities  of  the  soul,  namely,  humanity,  rectitude, 
propriety,  understamling  and  truthfulness.  1 lumanity  must  have  the 
social  relations  for  its  sphere  of  action.  Love  must  begin  at  home. 

What  are  the  social  relations?  They  are  the  sovereign  and  .sub- 
ject, parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  elder  ami  young  brothers  ami 
friends.  These  are  called  the  five  relation.s  or  natural  relations.  As 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  must  have  been  iect)gni/.c<l  befi>re 
that  of  sovereign  or  subject,  or  that  of  parent  ami  chilil,  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  is,  therefore,  the  first  of  the  social  relations.  The 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  bears  a certain  analogy*  to  that  of  “kien” 
and  “kium.”  The  word  kien  may*  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  heaven, 
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sovereign,  parent  or  husband.  As  the  earth  is  subservient  to  heaven* 
so  is  the  subject  subservient  to  the  sovereign,  the  child  to  the  parent 
and  the  wife  to  the  liusband.  These  three  mainstays  of  the  social 
structure  have  their  origin  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  do  not  owe  their 
existence  to  the  invention  of  men. 

The  emotions  are  but  the  manifestations  of  the  soul’s  faculties 
when  acted  upon  by  external  objects.  There  are  seven  emotions, 
namely,  joy,  anger,  grief,  fear,  love,  hate  and  desire.  The  faculties 
of  the  soul  derive  their  origin  from  nature,  and  are,  therefore,  called 
natural  faculties;  the  emotions  emanate  from  man,  and  are,  therefore, 
called  human  emotions. 

Humanity  sums  up  the  virtues  of  the  five  natural  faculties.  Filial 
duty  lies  at  the  foundation  of  humanity.  The  sense  of  propriety  serves 
to  regulate  the  emotions.  The  recognition  of  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife  is  the  first  step  in  the  cultivation  and  development  of 
humanity.  The  principles  that  direct  human  progress  are  sincerity 
an^l  charity,  and  the  jirinciples  that  carry  it  forwarcl  are  devotion  and 
honor,  “Ho  not  unto  others,”  says  Confucius,  “whatsoever  ye  would 
not  that  others  should  do  unto  you.”  Again,  he  says: 

“A noble-minded  man  has  four  rules  to  regulate  his  conduct:  To 
serve  one’s  parents  in  such  a manner  as  is  required  of  a son;  to  serve 
one’s  sovereign  in  such  a manner  as  is  required  of  a subject;  to  serve 
one’s  elder  brother  in  such  a manner  as  is  required  of  a younger 
brother;  to  set  an  example  of  dealing  with  one’s  friends  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  rc<juircd  of  friends.” 

This  succinct  statement  puts  in  a nutshell  all  the  requirements  of 
sincerity,  charity,  devotion  and  honor;  in  other  words,  of  humanity  All  the  Re- 
itself.  Therefore,  all  natural  virtues  and  established  doctrines  that 
relate  to  the  duties  of  man  in  his  relations  to  society  must  have  their 
origin  in  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  that  regulates 
the  actfons  and  conduct  of  men,  from  beginning  to  end,  can  be  no 
other  than  propriety. 

What  are  tiic  rules  of  propriety?  The  “book  of  Rites”  treats  of  such 
as  relate  to  ceremonies  on  attaining  majority,  marriages,  funerals,  sac- 
rifices, court  receptions,  banquets,  the  worship  of  heaven,  the  observ- 
ance of  stated  feasts,  the  sphere  of  woman  and  the  education  of  youth. 

The  rules  of  projjriety  are  based  on  rectitude  and  should  be  carried  out 
with  understanding,  so  as  to  show  their  truth,  to  the  end  that  humanity 
may  appear  in  its  full  splendor.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  five  innate 
qualities  of  the  soul  to  liave  full  and  free  play,  and  yet  to  enable  each 
in  its  action  to  promote  the  action  of  the  rest.  If  we  were  to  go  into 
details  on  this  subject  and  enlarge  on  the  various  lines  of  thought  as 
they  present  themselves  we  should  find  that  myriads  of  words  and 
thousands  of  paragraphs  would  not  suffice,  for  then  we  should  have  to 
deal  with  such  {)roblems  as  relate  to  the  observ’ation  of  facts,  the  sys- 
tematization of  knowledge,  the  establishment  of  right  principles,  the 
rectification  of  the  heart,  the  disciplining  of  self,  the  regulation  of  the 
family,  the  government  of  the  nation  and  the  pacification  of  the  world. 
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Such  are  the  elements  of  instruction  and  self-education  which  Confu- 
cianists  consider  as  essential  to  make  man  what  lie  ou^dit  to  be. 

Now,  man  is  only  a species  of  naked  animal,  lie  was  naturally 
stricken  with  fear  and  went  so  far  as  to  worship  animals  aj;ainst  which 
he  was  helpless.  To  this  may  be  traced  ihe  origin  of  religious  wor- 
ship. It  was  only  man,  however,  that  nature  had  emlowed  with  intel- 
ligence. On  this  account  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  natural  ele- 
ments, and  his  primary  object  was  to  increase  the  comforts  and  remove 
the  dangers  of  life.  As  he  passed  from  a savage  to  a civilized  state  he 
initiated  movements  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  by 
defining  the  relations  and  duties  of  society  and  by  laying  special 
emphasis  on  the  disciplining  of  self.  Therefore,  man  is  called  the 
“nucleus  of  the  five  elements  and  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  five  ele- 
ments formed  by  assimilating  food,  by  distinguishing  sounds  ami  by 
the  action  of  light.”  Herein  lies  the  dignity  of  human  nature  Herein 
we  recognize  the  chief  characteristic  that  distingui>hcs  man  from  ani- 
mals. 

The  various  tribes  of  feathered,  hairetl,  scaled,  or  shelled  animals, 
to  be  sure,  are  not  entirely  incapable  of  emotion.  As  emotions  are 
only  phenomena  of  the  soul’s  different  faculties,  animals  may  l>c  ^aid 
to  possess,  to  a limited  degree,  faculties  similar  to  the  faculties  of  man, 
and  are  not  therefore  entirely  rlcvoid  of  the  pure  essence  of  nature 
From  the  beginning  of  the  creation  the  intelligence  <jf  animals  has 
remained  the  same,  and  will  doubtless  remain  the  same  until  the  end 
of  time.  They  are  incapable  of  improvement  or  progress.  I hi-  shows 
that  the  substance  of  their  organization  must  be  derived  from  the  im- 
perfect and  gross  elements  of  the  earth,  so  that  when  it  unito  with 
the  ethereal  elements  to  form  the  faculties,  the  s[)iritual  qualities  can 
not  gain  full  play,  as  in  the  case  of  man.  “In  the  evolution  of  the 
animated  creation,”  says  Confucius,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
“nature  can  only  act  upon  the  substance  of  each  organized  being,  and 
bring  out  its  innate  qualities.  .She,  therefore,  furnishes  proper  nour- 
ishment to  those  individuals  that  stand  erect  and  trample  upon  those 
individuals  that  lie  prostrate.”  The  idea  is  that  nature  has  no  fi.\cd 
purpose. 

As  for  man,  he  also  has  natural  imperfections.  This  is  what  Con- 
fucianists  call  essential  imperfections  in  the  constitution.  The  reason 
is  that  the  organizations  which  different  individuals  ha\c  received 
from  the  earth  arc  very  diverse  in  character.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
faculties  of  different  individuals  should  ilevelop  abilities  and  capabili- 
ties which  arc  equally  diverse  in  degrees  anti  kiiuls.  It  is  not  that 
different  individuals  have  received  from  nature  different  measures  of 
intelligence. 

Man  only  can  remove  the  imperfections  inherent  in  the  substance 
of  his  organization  by  directing  his  mind  to  intellectual  pursuits,  by 
abiding  .in  virtue,  by  following  the  dictates  of  humanity,  by  subduing 
anger,  and  by  restraining  the  appetites.  Lovers  of  mankind,  who  have 
the  regeneration  of  the  v'orld  at  heart,  would  doubtless  consider  it 
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desirable  to  have  some  moral  panacea  which  could  completely  remove 
all  the  imperfections  from  the  organic  -substance  of  the  human 
species,  so  that  the  whole  race  might  be  reformed  with  ease  and  ex- 
pedition.  But  such  a method  of  procedure  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
way  in  wliich  nature  works.  She  only  brings  out  the  innate  qualities 
of  every  substance.  Still  it  is  worth  while  to  cherish  such  a desire  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  elevate  human  nature,  though  we  know  it 
to  be  impossible  of  fulfillment,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  human 
organization. 

Man  is  then  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  the  highest  dignity. 
Vet  there  are  those  who  so  far  degrade  their  manhood  as  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  unlimited  indulgence  of  those  appetites  which 
they  have  in  common  with  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  to  the  utter  loss  of 
their  moral  sense  without  being  sensible  of  their  degradation,  perhaps. 
In  case  they  have  really  become  in.sensible  then  ev^en  heaven  cannot 
possibly  do  anything  with  them.  But  if  they,  at  any  time,  become 
sensible  of  their  condition,  the)"  must  be  stricken  with  a sense  of 
.shame,  not  unmingled,  j'erhajjs,  with  fear  and  trembling  If,  after 
experiencing  a sense  of  shame,  mingled  with  fear  and  trembling,  they 
repent  of  their  evil  doings,  then  they  become  men  again  with  their 
humanity  restored.  This  is  a doctrine  maintained  by  all  the  schools 
of  Confucianists. 

“ Reason,”  says  Confucius  in  his  notes  to  the  ” Book  of  Changes,” 
“consists  in  the  proper  union  of  the  active  and  jiassive  principles  of 
nature”  Again,  he  says;  “ W’hat  is  called  spirit  is  the  inscrutable 
state  of  ‘yiii’  and  ‘yang,’  or  the  pa.ssiveand  active  principles  of  nature.” 
Now,  “yang”  is  heaven,  or  ether.  Whenever  ether,  by  condensation, 
assumes  a substantive  form  aiul  remains  suspended  in  the  heavens, 
there  rs  an  ailmixture  of  the  active  aiul  passive  principles  of  nature, 
with  the  active  principle  predominating.  “ Vin,”  or  the  passive  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  is  earth  or  substance.  Whenever  a substance  which 
has  the  proi)erty  of  absorbing  ether  is  attracted  to  the  earth  there  is 
an  admixture  of  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  nature,  with  the 
passive  principle  predominating. 

As  the  .sun  rises  in  the  cast  and  sets  in  the  west,  its  going  and 
coming  making  one  tlay,  so  the  quantity  of  ether  which  the  earth 
holds  varies  from  time  to  time.  H.xhalation  follows  absorption;  sys- 
tole succeeds  diastole.  It  is  these  small  changes  that  produce  day 
and  night.  As  the  sun  travels  also  from  north  to  south  and  makes  a 
complete  revolution  in  one  }'ear,  so  the  quantity  of  ether  which  the 
earth  holds  varies  from  time  to  time.  K.xhalation  follows  absorp- 
tion; systole  succeeds  diastole.  It  is  these  great  changes  that  produce 
heat  and  cold.  The  movements  of  the  active  and  pa.ssive  principles 
of  the  universe  bear  a certain  resemblance  to  the  movements  of  the 
sun.  There  arc  periods  of  rest,  periods  of  activity,  periods  of  expan- 
sion, and  periods  of  contraction.  Tlie  tu  o principles  may  sometimes 
repel  each  ‘^ther  but  can  ne\"cr  go  beyond  each  other’s  influences. 
They  may  also  attract  each  other,  but  do  not  by  this  means  spead  their 
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force.  They  seem  to  permeate  all  thinp^s  from  beginning  to  end 
They  are  invisible  and  inaudible,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  for  this  reason 
they  do  not  exist.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  inscrutability,  and  this  is 
what  Confucius  calls  spirit. 

Still  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  this  conception 
of  spirit  with  that  of  nature.  Nature  is  an  entirely  active  clement  and 
must  needs  have  a passion  element  to  operate  ujion  in  order  to  bring 
out  its  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  an  error  to  confound 
spirit  with  matter.  Matter  is  entirely  pa.ssive  and  must  needs  have 
some  active  element  to  act  upon  it  in  order  to  concentrate  its  virtues. 
It  is  to  the  action  and  reaction,  as  well  as  to  the  mutual sustentation  of 
the  essences  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  that  the  spirit  of  any- 
thing owes  its  being.  In  case  there  is  no  union  of  the  active  and  pas- 
sive principles,  tlie  ethereal  and  substantive  elements  lie  separate,  and 
the  influences  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  cannot  come  into  conjunc- 
tion. This  being  the  case,  whence  can  spirits  derive  their  substance? 
Thus  the  influences  of  the  heavens  and  material  objects  must  act  and 
react  upon  each  other,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  enable  ever)'  material  object  to  incorporate  a due  propor- 
tion of  energy  with  its  virtues.  Each  object  is  then  able  to  assume  its 
proper  form,  whether  large  or  small,  and  actpiirc  the  proj)crtics  pecu- 
liar to  its  constitution,  to  the  end  that  it  may  fulfill  its  functions  in  the 
economy'  of  nature. 

P'or  example,  the  spirits  of  mountains,  hills,  rivers  and  marshes 
are  invisible;  we  see  only’  the  manifestations  of  their  power  in  winds, 
clouds,  thunders  and  rains.  The  spirits  of  birds,  rjuadrupeds,  insects 
and  fishes  are  invisible;  we  see  only  the  manifestations  of  their  power 
in  flying,  running,  burrowing  and  swimming.  The  spirits  of  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  plants  are  invisible;  we  see  only'  the  manifestations  of 
their  power  in  flowers,  fruits  and  the  various  tissues.  The  spirit  of 
man  is  invisible;  y'et  when  we  consider  that  the  ey’es  can  sec.  tlie  cars 
can  hear,  the  moutli  can  distinguish  flavors,  the  nose  can  smell  and  the 
mind  can  grasp  what  is  most  minute  as  well  as  what  is  most  remote, 
how  can  we  account  for  all  this? 

In  the  case  of  man,  the  spirit  is  in  a more  conccntratctl  .ind  better 
disciplined  state  than  the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  created  things.  On 
this  account  the  sjurit  of  man  after  death,  though  separated  from 
the  body,  is  still  able  to  retain  its  essential  virtues  and  tloes  not  become 
easily  dissipated.  This  is  the  ghost  or  discmboilicd  .s|)irit. 

The  followers  of  Taoism  and  Huddhism  often  speak  of  immortality' 
and  everlasting  life.  Accordingly'  they'  subject  themselves  to  a course 
of  discipline,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  by  this  means  attain  to  that 
happy'  Buddhistic  or  Taoistic  e.xistence.  They'  aim  merely'  to  free  the 
spirit  from  the  limitations  of  the  body'.  Taoist  and  Buddhist  priests 
often  speak  of  the  rolls  of  spirits  and  the  records  of  souls,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  heaven  and  hell.  They  seek  to  inculcate  that  the 
good  will  receive  their  due  reward  and  the  wicked  will  suffer  eternal 
punishment.  They  mean  to  convey  the  idea,  of  course,  that  rewards 
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and  punishments  will  be  dealt  out  to  the  spirts  of  men  after  death 
according  to  their  deserts.  Such  beliefs  doubtless  had  their  origin  in 
attempts  to  inlluence  the  actions  of  men  by  appealing  to  their  likes 
and  dislikes.  The  purpose  of  inducing  men  to  do  good  and  forsake 
evil  by  presenting  in  striking  contrast  a hereafter  to  be  striven  for 
and  a hereafter  to  be  avoided  is  laudable  enough  in  some  respects. 
Hut  it  is  the  perpetuation  of  falsehood  by  slavishly  clinging  to  errors 
that  deserve  condemnation.  For  this  reason  Confucianists  do  not 
accept  such  doctrines,  though  they  make  no  attempt  to  suppress  them. 

“We  cannot  as  yet,”  says  Confucius,  “perform  our  duties  to  men; 
how  can  we  perform  our  duties  to  spirits?”  Again,  he  says;  “We 
know  not  as  yet  about  life;  how  can  we  know  about  death?”  “From 
this  time  on,”  says  Tsang-tze,“I  know  that  I am  saved.”  “Let  my 
consistent  actions  remain,”  .says  Chang-tze,“and  I shall  die  in  peace.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  wise  and  good  men  of  China  have  never 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  uj)  teaching  the  duties  of  life  and  turn  to 
speculations  on  the  conditions  of  souls  and  spirits  after  death.  Hut 
from  various  j)as.sages,  in  the  “Hook  of  Changes,”  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  souls  of  men  after  death  are  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  before 
birth. 

Why  is  it  that  Confucianists  apply  the  word  “ti”  to  heaven  and 
not  to  spirits?  The  reason  is  that  there  is  but  one  “ti,”  or  .Supreme 
Ruler,  the  governor  of  all  subordinate  spirits,  who  cannot  be  said  to 
be  propitious  or  unpropitious,  beneficent  or  maleficent.  Inferior 
sjiirits,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their  existence  to  material  substances. 
As  substances  have  noxious  or  useful  properties,  so  some  spirits  may 
be  projiitious,  others  unpropitious,  and  some  benevolent,  others  malev- 
olent. Man  is  part  of  the  material  universe;  the  spirit  of  man,  a spe- 
cies of  spirits. 

All  created  things  can  be  distributed  into  groups,  and  individuals 
of  the  same  species  arc  generally  found  together.  A man,  therefore, 
whose  heart  is  good,  must  have  a good  spirit.  Hy  reason  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  by  one  spirit  upon  another,  a good  spirit  naturally  tends 
to  attract  all  other  propitious  and  good  spirits.  This  is  happiness. 
Now,  if  every  individual  has  a good  heart,  then  from  the  action  and 
reaction  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  only  propitious  and  good  influences  can 
flow.  The  country  is  blessed  with  prosperity;  the  government  fulfills 
its  purpose.  What  happiness  can  be  compared  with  this? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a man  has  an  evil  heart  his  spirit  cannot 
but  be  likewise  evil.  On  account  of  the  influence  exerted  by  one 
spirit  upon  another,  the  call  of  this  spirit  naturally  meets  with  ready 
responses  from  all  other  unpropitious  and  evil  spirits.  This  is  misery. 
If  every  individual  harbors  an  evil  heart,  then  a responsive  chord  is 
struck  in  all  unpropitious  and  evil  spirits.  Evil  influences  are  scattered 
over  the  country.  Misfortunes  and  calamities  overtake  the  land. 
There  is  an  end  of  good  government.  What  misery  can  be  compared 
with  this? 

Thus,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  a wise  legislator 
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always  takes  into  consideration  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  devising 
means  for  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  civilization.  He  puts 
his  reliance  on  ceremonies  and  music  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  and 
rriakes  use  of  punishments  and  the  sword  as  a last  resort,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  good  or  bad  tendency  of  tlie  age.  llis  aim  is  to  restore 
the  human  heart  to  its  pristine  innocence  by  establishing  a .standard 
of  goodness  and  by  pointing  out  a way  of  salvation  to  every  creature. 
The  right  principles  of  action  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying 
the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  active  and  passive  elements  of  nature, 
as  set  forth  in  the‘‘Book  of  Changes, "aiul  surely  cannot  be  understood 
by  those  who  believe  in  what  priests  call  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Human  affairs  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  acts  of  individuals. 
What,  therefore,  constitutes  a good  action,  and  what  a bad  action? 
What  is  done  for  the  sake  of  others  is  disinterested;  a flisintcrested 
action  is  good  and  may  be  called  beneficial.  What  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  one’s  self  is  selfish;  a selfish  action  is  bad  and  naturally 
springs  from  avarice. 

Suppose  there  is  a man  who  has  never  entertained  a good  thought 
and  never  done  a good  deed,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  sutli  a 
wretch  can,  by'  means  of  sacrifices  and  prayers,  attain  to  the  blessings 
of  life?  Let  us  take  the  opposite  case  and  suppose  that  there  is  a 
man  who  has  never  harbored  ta  bad  thought  ami  never  done  a bad 
deed,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  there  is  no  escaiie  for  such  a man 
from  adverse  fortune  e.xcept  through  prayers  and  .sacrifices?  “ My 
pray'ers,”  says  Confucius,  “ were  offerecl  up  hmg  ago.”  T he  meaning 
he  wishes  to  convey  is  that  he  considers  his  prayers  to  consist  in  liv- 
ing a virtuous  life  and  in  constantly  obeying  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. 

He,  therefore,  looks  upon  prayers  as  of  no  avail  lt»  deliver  anyone 
of  from  sickness.  “He  who  sins  against  heaven,”  again  he  says,  “has  no 
place  to  pray^”  What  he  means  is  that  even  spirits  have  no  jiower  to 
bestow  blessings  on  those  who  iiavc  sinned  against  the  decrees  of 
heaven. 

The  wise  and  the  good,  however,  make  use  <»f  offerings  and 
sacrifices  simply'  as  a means  of  purifying  themseUe-  from  the  contam- 
ination of  the  w’orld,  so  that  they  become  susceptible  of  spiritual 
influences  and  be  in  sympathetic  timch  w ith  the  invisible  world,  to  the 
end  that  calamities  may  be  averterl  atul  blessings  .secured  thereby. 
Still,  sacrifices  cannot  be  offered  by  all  persons  without  distinction 
Only  the  emperor  can  offer  sacrifices  to  heaven.  Only'  governors 
of  provinces  can  offer  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  mountains  aiul  rivers, 
land  and  agriculture.  Lower  officers  of  the  government  can  offer  sac- 
rifices only  to  their  ancestors  of  the  five  precetling  generations,  but 
are  not  allowed  to  olfer  sacrifices  to  heaven.  The  common  jieople, 
of  course,  are  likewise  denied  this  privilege.  They  can  offer  sacrifices 
only  to  their  ancestors. 

All  persons,  from  the  emperor  down  to  the  common  people,  arc 
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strictly  required  to  observe  the  worship  of  ancestors.  The  only  way  In 
which  a virtuous  man  and  a dutiful  son  can  show  his  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  authors  of  his  being  Is  to  serve  them  when  dead,  as  when  they  were 
alive,  when  departed  as  when  present.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the 
most  cnlightcJied  rulers  have  always  made  filial  duty  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  government.  Observances  of  this  character  have  nothing  to 
do  with  religious  celebrations  and  ceremonies. 

Toward  the  cloSe  of  the  Ming  dynasty  the  local  authorities  of  a 
certain  district  invited  a priest  from  Tsoh  to  live  in  their  midst.  The 
people  began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  worship  the 
new-fangled  deities  of  Tsoh.  Shortly  afterward  an  invitation  was 
e.\tended  to  a priest  from  Yueh  to  settle  there  also.  Then  the  people, 
in  like  manner,  began  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to 
worship  the  new-fangled  deities  of  Yueh.  The  Tsoh  priest,  stirred  up 
with  envy,  declared  to  the  people  that  the  heaven  he  taught  was  the 
only  true  heaven,  and  the  deities  he  served  were  the  only  true  deities, 
adding,  that  by  making  use  of  his  prayers  they  could  obtain  the  for- 
giveness of  their  sins  and  the  blessings  of  life,  and  if  they  did  not 
make  use  of  his  prayers  even  the  good  could  not  attain  to  happine.ss. 
He  at  the  same  time  denounced  the  teachings  of  the  Yueh  priest  as 
altogether  false.  The  Yueh  priest  then  returned  the  compliment  in 
similar  but  more  energetic  language.  Yet  they  made  no  attack  on  the 
incflficiency  of  prayers,  the  reason  being  that  both  employed  the  same 
kind  of  tools  in  carrying  on  their  trade. 

To  say  that  there  are  true  and  false  deities  is  reasonable  enough. 
But  can  heaven  be  so  divided  that  one  part  may  be  designated  as 
belonging  to  Tsoh  and  another  part  to  Yueh?  It  is  merely  an  attempt 
to  practice  on  the  credulity  of  men,  to  dogmatize  on  the  dispensation 
of  Providence,  by  .saying  that  no  blessings  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
good  without  prayer,  and  that  prayer  can  turn  into  a blessing  the 
retribution  that  is  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked. 
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N order  to  sliow  the  greater  contrast  in  modern 
China  and  its  Confucianism  compared  with 
China  in  the  times  of  Confucius  and  Mencius 
anti  their  teachings,  it  seems  best  to  invite  both 
Confucius  and  ^lencius  to  a short  visit  in  the 
middle  kini^dom.  On  their  arri\al  Mencius 
began  to  congratulate  his  great  master  on  the 
success  of  his  sage  teachings,  but  Confucius 
would  not  accept  congratulations  until  he  had 
learned  the  cause  of  the  success. 

He  found  that  the  spread  of  Confucianism 
was  brought  al)out,  not  by  the  peaceful  attrac- 
tion of  neighboring  states  but  by  blootly  wars 
and  suppression.  - The  constitution  of  the  state 
was  changed  and  ruins  were  everywhere.  He  no- 
* ticed  splendid  temj)les  dedicated  to  gods  he  had 
never  heard  of,  while  around  these  magnificent  homes  lived  people  who 
were  poor  and  famine-stricken  or  who  spent  their  lives  opium  smoking 
and  gambling.  He  found  that  benevolent  in.stitutions  were  misman- 
aged and  that  the  money  which  belonged  to  the  poor  found  its  way 
into  the  {sockets  of  the  respectable  managers  dressed  in  long  silk  robes. 
There  had  been  changes  in  dress  which  chilled  the  hearts  of  Con- 
fucius and  Mencius.  They  sighed  when  they  .saw  women  with  dis- 
torted feet  and  men  wearing  queues.  As  they  wandered  along  they 
found  that  sacrifices  were  made  at  graves,  and  that  every  one  bowed 
down  before  the  genii  of  good  luck.  In  the  colleges  they  found  that 
most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  empty  routine  and  phraseology.  There 
was  no  basis  for  the  formation  of  character. 

Passing  by  a large  bookstore  they  entered  and  looked  about  them 
in  surprise  at  the  thou.sands  of  books  on  the  shelves.  “Alas!”  said 
Confucius,  “I  find  here  the  same  state  of  things  I found  in  China 
2,400  years  ago.  The  very  thing  that  induced  me  to  clear  the  ancient 
literature  of  thousands  of  useless  works,  retaining  only  a few,  filling 
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five  volumes,  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  after  apes.  Is  nothing  left 
of  my  spirit  among  the  myriads  of  scholars  professing  to  be  my  fol- 
lowers? W hy  do  they  not  clear  away  the  heaps  of  rubbish  that  have 
accumulated  during  twenty  centuries?  They  should  transmit  the 
essence  of  former  ages  to  the  young  generation  as  an  inheritance  of 
wisdom  which  they  have  put  into  practice  and  so  increase." 

Going  into  a gentleman’s  house,  they  were  invited  to  take  chairs, 
and  looked  in  vain  for  the  mat  spread  on  the  ground.  Tobacco  jiipcs 
were  handed  to  the  sages,  but  they  declined  to  smoke,  saying  that  the 
ancients  valued  pure  air  most  highly  Seeing  many  arches  erected  in 
honor  of  famous  women,  they  wondered  that  the  fame  of  women  siiould 
enter  the  streets  and  be  proclaimed  on  highways.  "The  rule  of 
antiquity  is,"  said  Confucius,  "that  nothing  should  be  known  cf  women 
outside  the  female  departments,  either  good  or  evil."  Then  they 
found  out  that  most  of  the  arches  were  for  females  who  !ia<l  committed 
suicide,  or  who  had  cut  a little  flesh  from  their  own  bodies,  from  the 
arm  or  the  thigh,  as  medicine  for  a sick  parent.  Others  liad  refused 
marriage  to  nur.se  their  old  parents.  Arches  were  ercctetl  to  a few  w ho 
had  reached  an  old  age,  and  to  a very  few  w ho  had  performed  charita- 
ble works. 

Neither  Confucius  nor  Mencius  raised  any  objection  to  these 
arches,  though  they  did  not  agree  to  some  of  the  reasons  given  for 
their  erection.  They  did  not  approve  of  the  imperial  sanction  of  the 
Taoist  pope,  the  favors  shown  to  Buddhism,  and  especially  to  the 
Lamas  in  Peking,  the  widespread  superstition  of  sjiiritism,  the  worship 
of  animals,  fortune  telling,  excesses  and  abuses  in  ancestral  worship, 
theatrical  performances,  dragon  festivals,  idol  processions  and  tlisplays 
in  the  street,  infanticide,  prostitution,  retribution  made  a prominent 
move  in  morals,  codification  of  penal  law,  publication  of  the  statutes 
of  the  empire  and  cessation  of  the  imperial  tours  of  inspection. 

Then  they  noted  the  progress  of  the  west,  the  railroads,  the  steam 
engines  and  steamers  of  immense  size  moving  on  quickly,  even  against 
wind  and  tide.  "Oh,  my  little  children,"  said  Confucius,  "all  ye  who 
honor  my  name,  the  people  of  the  we.st  are  in  advance  of  you  as  the 
ancients  were  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  rhercforc,  Icain 
what  they  have  good  and  correct  their  evil  by  what  you  have  better. 
This  is  my  meaning  of  the  great  principle  of  reciprocity." 


Points  of  Qontact  petween  Qhristianity 
and  /Vloliammedanism. 

Paper  by  GEORGE  WASHBURN,  D.  D.,  President  of  Robert  College, 

Constantinople. 


T is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  any  defense 
or  criticism  of  Moliammedanism,  but  simply  to 
state,  as  impartially  as  possible,  its  points  of 
contact  and  contrast  with  Christianity^. 

The  chief  difficulty^  in  such  a statement 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  theological  ipiestions  among 
Moslems  as  among  Christians,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  })resent  any'  summary'  of  Moham- 
medan doctrine  which  will  be  accepted  by'  all. 

I he  faith  of  Islam  is  based  primarily  upon 
the  Koran,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
tlelivered  to  the  j)rophet  at  sundry'  times  by 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  upon  the  traditions 
reporting  the  life  and  words  of  the  prophet;  and 
secondarily',  upon  the  opinions  of  certain  distin- 
guished theologians  of  the  second  century'  of  the  hegira,  especially',  for 
the  .Sunnis,  of  the  four  Imams,  Ilanife,  .Shafi,  Malik  and  Hannbel. 

The  Shiites,  or  followers  of  Aali,  reject  these  last  with  many  of 
the  received  traditions,  anti  hold  ojjinions  which  the  great  body  of 
Moslems  regartl  as  heretical.  In  addition  to  the  two-fold  divisions  of 
Sunniis  and  Shiites  and  oftlie  sects  of  the  four  Imams,  there  are  said 
to  be  se\'eral  hundred  minor  sects. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very’  difficult  hir  an  honest  inquirer  to  determine 
what  is  really  essential  to  the  faith.  A tlistinguished  Moslem  states- 
man and  scholar  once  assured  me  that  nothing  was  essential  beyond  a 
belief  in  the  existence  ami  unity  of  God.  And  several  y'ears  ago  the 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  the  highest  authority'  in  Constantinople,  in  a letter  to 
a German  inquirer,  states  that  whoever  confesses  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  projihet,  is  a true  Moslem,  although 
to  be  a good  one  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  five  points  of  confes- 
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sion,  prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving  and  pilgrimage;  but  the  difficulty 
about  this  apparently  simple  definition  in  tliat  belief  in  Mohammed  as 
the  prophet  of  God  involves  a belief  in  all  his  teaching,  and  we  come 
back  at  once  to  the  (juestion  what  that  teaching  was. 

The  great  majority  of  Mohammedans  believe  in  the  Koran,  the 
traditions  and  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  1 lanifc,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  take- these  doctrines  and  compare  them  with  what  arc 
generally  regarded  as  the  essential  jirincijiles  of  Christianity. 

With  this  explanation  we  may  discuss  the  relations  of  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism  as  historical,  dogmatic  and  jiractical. 

It  would  hardly  be  necessaryto  speak  in  this  connection  of  the 
historical  relations  of  Christianity  and  Islam  if  they  had  not  seemed, 
to  some  distinguished  writers,  so  important  as  to  justify  the  statement 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a form  and  outgrowth  of  Christianity,  in 
fact,  essentiallv  a Christian  sect. 

Carlyle,  for  example,  says:  ‘‘  Islam  is  definable  as  a confuseil  form 
of  Christianity.”  And  Draper  calls  it  I he  southern  reformation, 
akin  to  that  in  the  north  under  Luther,”  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr.  Doel- 
linger  make  similar  statements. 

While  there  is  a certain  semblance  of  truth  in  their  \ iew,  it  seems 
to  me  not  only  misleading  but  essentially  false. 

Neither  Mohammed  nor  an\’ of  his  earlier  followers  had  ever  been 
Christians,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  uj)  to  the  time  of 
his  announcing  his  prophetic  mission  he  had  intercNted  himself  at  all 
in  Christianity.  No  such  theory  is  necessaryto  account  for  his  mono- 
theism. Tlie  citizens  of  Mecca  were  mostly  idol.iters.  but  a few,  known 
as  Ilanifs,  were  pure  deists,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  < kkI  was 
not  unknown  theoretically  even  by  those  who,  in  their  idolatry,  had 
practically  abandoned  it.  The  temple  at  .Mecca  was  know  n as  Beit 
ullah,  the  house  of  God.  The  name  of  the  jiropliet’s  father  was 
Abdallah,  the  servant  of  God,  and  “by  Allah”  was  a common  oath 
among  the  people. 

The  one  God  was  nominally  recognized,  but  in  fact  forgotten  in 
the  worship  of  the  stars,  cjf  Lat  and  ( )zza  and  .Manah,  and  of  the 
idols  in  the  temple  at  Mecca.  It  was  ag.dnst  this  prev.deni  idol. dry 
that  Mohammed  revolted,  and  he  claimed  that  in  so  doing  he  hail 
returned  to  the  pure  religion  of  Abraham  Still,  Mohammedanism  i^ 
no  more  a reformed  Judaism  than  it  is  a form  of  Chrislianit)*.  It 
was  essentially  a new  religion. 

The  Koran  claimed  to  be  a new  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God,  and  from  the  time  of  the  prophet's  death  to  this  day  no 
Moslem  has  appealed  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Arabia  or  to  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures  as  the  grenmd  of  his  faith.  The*  Koran 
and  the  traditions  are  sufficient  and  final,  1 believe  that  every  ortho- 
dox Moslem  regards  Islam  as  a sejiarate,  distinct,  and  absolutely 
e.xclusive  religion;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  calling  it  a 
form  of  Christianity.  Hut,  after  having  set  aside  this  unfounded  >tate- 
ment,  and  fully  acknowledged  the  independent  origin  of  Islam,  there  is 
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still  an  historical  relationship  between  it  and  Christianity  which 
demands  our  attention 

The  prophet  recognized  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures  as 
the  word  of  God,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had  ever 
read  them.  They  are  mentioned  131  times  in  the  Koran,  but  there 
is  only  one  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  from  the 
New.  The  historical  parts  of  the  Koran  corresjiond  with  the  Talmud, 
and  the  writing  current  among  the  heretical  Christian  sects,  such  as 
the  Protevangelium  of  James,  the  pseudo  Matthew,  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  rather  than  with  the  Bible.  His  informa- 
tion was  probably  obtained  verbally  from  his  Jewish  and  Christian 
friends,  who  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  deceived  him  intentionally. 
He  seems  to  have  believed  their  statements,  that  his  coming  was 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  hoped  for  some  years  that 
they  would  accept  him  as  their  promised  leader. 

His  confidence  in  the  Christians  was  proved  by  his  sending  his 
persecuted  followers  to  take  refuge  with  the  Christian  king  of  Abys- 
sinia. He  had  visited  Christian  Syria,  and,  if  tradition  can  be  trusted, 
he  had  some  intimate  Christian  friends.  With  the  Jews  he  was  on 
still  more  intimate  terms  during  his  last  years  at  Mecca  and  the  first 
at  Medina. 

Ikit  in  the  end  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Jews  and  declared 
war  against  the  Christians,  making  a distinction,  however,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  idolaters  and  “the  people  of  the  Book,”  allowing  the  latter, 
if  they  quietly  submitted  to  his  authority,  to  retain  their  religion  on 
the  condition  of  an  annual  payment  of  a tribute  or  ransom  for  their 
dves  If,  however,  they  resisted,  the  men  were  to  be  killed  and  the 
women  and  children  sold  as  slaves  ( Koran,  sura  i.x).  In  the  ne.xt  world 
Jews,  Christians  and  idolaters  are  alike  consigned  to  eternal  punish- 
ment in  hell. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a verse  in  the  second  sura  of  the  Koran 
was  intended  to  teach  a more  charitable  doctrine.  It  reads:  “Surely 
those  who  believe,  whether  Jews,  Christians  or  Sabians,  whoever  be- 
lieveth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and  doth  that  which  is  right,  they 
shall  have  their  reward  with  the  Lord.  No  fear  shall  come  upon  them, 
neither  shall  they  be  grieved.”  But  Moslem  commentators  rightly 
understand  this  as  only  teaching  that  if  Jews,  Christians  or  Sabians 
become  Moslems  they  will  be  saved,  the  phrase  used  being  the  com- 
mon one  to  express  faith  in  Islam. 

In  the  third  sura  it  is  stated  in  so  many  words:  “ Whoever  fol- 
loweth  any  other  religion  than  Islam  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of  him,  . 
and  at  the  last  day  he  shall  be  of  those  that  perish.” 

This  is  the  orthodox  doctrine;  but  it  should  be  said  that  one  meets 
with  Moslems  who  take  a more  hopeful  view  of  the  ultimate  fate  of 
those  who  are  sincere  and  honest  followers  of  Christ. 

The  question  whether  Mohammedanism  has  been  in  any  way 
modified  since  the  time  of  the  prophet  by  its  contact  with  Christianity 
1 think  every  Moslem  would  answer  in  the  negative.  There  is  much 
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to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  as,  for  example,  it  must  .seem  to  a Chris- 
tian student  that  tlie  offices  and  qualities  assif]^ned  to  the  prophet  by 
the  traditions,  which  are  not  claimed  for  him  in  tlie  Koran,  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  tlie  Christian  teachinj^  in  re^^ard  to  Clirist;  but 
we  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  thi.s  <|uestiun. 

In  comparing  the  dogmatic  statements  of  lNlan\  and  Christianity 
we  must  confine  ourselves  as  strictly  as  possible  to  what  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  essential  in  each  iaith.  To  go  beyond  this  would 
be  to  enter  upon  a sea  of  speculation  almost  without  limits,  from  which 
we  could  hope  to  bring  back  but  little  of  any  \ aluc  to  our  present  dis- 
cussion. 

It  has  been  formally  decided  by  various  fetvas  that  the  Koran  re- 
quires belief  in  seven  principal  iloctrines,  ami  the  confession  of  faith 
is  this;  “I  believe  on  Goil,  on  the  Angels,  on  the  Books,  on  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Judgment  day,  on  the  eternal  Decrees  of  God 
Almighty  concerning  both  good  and  evil,  and  on  the  Resurrection  after 
death.” 

There  are  many  other  things  which  a good  Moslem  is  e.vpeeted  to 
believe,  but  these  points  are  fundamental.  Diking  these  essential 
dogmas  one  by  one  we  shall  fiiul  that  they  agree  w ith  ('hristian  doc- 
trine in  their  general  statement,  although  in  their  development  there 
is  a wide  divergence  of  faith  between  the  Christian  ami  Moslem. 

hirst.  The  Doctrine  of  (.iod  Ihis  is  stated  by  ( )mcr  Nc'>sefi  (A. 
D.  1142),  as  follows: 

“God  is  one  and  eternal.  He  lives,  and  is  almighty.  He  knows  all 
things,  hears  all  things,  sees  all  things.  He  is  emlowed  with  will  and 
action  He  has  neither  form  nor  feature,  neither  bounds,  limits  nor 
numbers,  neither  parts,  multiplications  nor  divisions,  because  He  is 
neither  body  nor  matter.  He  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  He  is 
self-existent,  without  generation,  dwelling  or  habitation.  He  is  outsiilc 
the  empire  of  time,  unequaled  in  1 lis  nature  as  in  1 1 is  attributes,  which, 
without  being  foreign  to  His  essence,  do  not  constifutc  it.” 

The  Westminster  catechism  says: 

‘‘God  is  a spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom, 
pow’^er,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth.  There  is  but  one  only, 
the  living  and  true  God.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements  differ  chielly  in  that  the 
Christian  gives  special  proiliinence  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  ami 
it  has  often  been  said  that  the  God  of  Isl.im  is  simpK'  a ( »oil  of  almighty 
power,  while  the  God  of  Christianity  is  a God  of  infinite  love  and  |*er- 
fect  holiness;  but  this  is  not  a fair  statement  of  truth.  The  ninety-nine 
names  of  Goil,  whichthegood  Moslem  constantly  repeats,  assign  these 
attributes  to  Him.  The  fourth  name  is  “The  Most  Holy;”  the  twenty- 
ninth,  “The  Just;”  the  forty-sixth,  “The  All  I .oving;”  the  first  and  most 
common  is  “The  Merciful,”  and  the  moral  attributes  are  often  referred 
to  in  the  Koran.  In  truth,  there  is  no  conceivable  perfection  which  the 
Moslem  would  neglect  to  attribute  to  God. 

Their  conception  of  Him  is  that  of  an  absolute  Oriental  Monarch, 
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and  His  unlimited  power  to  do  what  He  pleases  makes  entire  submission 
to  His  will  the  first,  most  prominent  duty.  The  name  which  they  gave 
to  their  religion  implies  this.  It  is  Islam,  which  means  submission  or 
resignation;  but  a king  may  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish,  and  the 
Moslem  takes  as  much  pains  as  the  Christian  to  attribute  to  God  all 
wisdom  and  all  goodness. 

The  essential  difference  in  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  con- 
ception of  Gotl  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Moslem  does  not  think  of  this 
great  King  as  having  anything  in  common  with  His  subjects,  from 
whom  He  is  infinitely  removed.  The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  thel^nception 
in  Christ  is  to  them  not  only  blasphemous  but  absurd  and  incompre-  of  God. 
hensible;  and  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  (jotl,  which  is  e.xpressed  in 
calli  g Him  our  Father,  is  altogether  foreign  to  Mohammedan 
thought.  God  is  not  immanent  in  the  world  in  the  Christian  sense,  but 
apart  from  the  world  and  infinitely  removed  from  man. 

.Second.  The  Doctrine  of  Degrees,  or  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God, 
is  a fundamental  principle  of  both  Christianity  and  Islam, 

The  Koran  says: 

“God  has  from  all  eternity  foreordained  by  an  immutable  decree  all 
things  whatsoever  that  come  to  pass,  whether  good  or  evil.’’ 

The  Westminister  catechism  says: 

“The  decrees  of  God  are  His  eternal  purpose  according  to  the 
counsel  of  His  will,  whereby  for  His  own  glory  He  hath  foreordained 
whatever  comes  to  pass,” 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  statements  do  not  essentially  differ,  and 
the  same  controversies  have  arisen  over  this  doctrine  among  Moham- 
medans as  among  Christians  with  the  same  differences  of  opinion. 

Omer  Xessefi  says: 

“Predestination  refers  not  to  the  temporal,  but  to  the  spiritual  state. 

IHection  and  reprobation  decide  the  final  fate  of  the  soul,  but  in  tem- 
poral affairs  man  is  free.” 

A Turkish  confession  of  faith  says: 

“Unbelief  and  wicked  acts  happen  with  the  foreknowledge  and  will 
of  God,  but  the  effect  of  His  predestination,  written  from  eternity  on 
the  j)reservetl  tables,  by  His  operation  but  not  with  His  satisfaction. 

God  foresees,  wills,  produces,  loves  all  that  is  good,  and  does  not  love 
unbelief  and  sin,  though  He  wills  and  effects  it.  If  it  be  asked 
why  God  wills  and  effects  what  is  evil  and  gives  the  devil  power  to 
tempt  man,  the  answer  is.  He  has  His  views  of  wisdom  which  it  is  not 
granted  to  us  to  know.” 

Many  Christian  theologians  would  accept  this  statement  without 
criticism,  but  in  general  they  have  been  careful  to  guard  against  the 
idea  that  God  is  in  any  way  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  and  they  gener- 
ally  give  to  man  a wider  area  of  freedom  than  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medans. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God  has 
degenerated  into  fatalism  more  generally  among  Moslems  than  among 
Christians.  I have  never  known  a Mohammedan  of  any  sect  who  was 
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not  more  or  less  a fatalist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  Moslem  theologians  who  have  repudiatc<l  fatalism  as  vigorously 
as  any  Christians. 

In  Christianity  this  doctrine  has  been  offset  by  a different  concep- 
tion of  God,  by  a higher  estimate  of  man,  and  by  the  whole  .scheme  of 
redemption  through  faith  in  Christ.  In  Islam  there  is  no  such  coun- 
teracting influence. 

Third.  The  other  five  doctrines  we  pa.ss  over  with  a single  remark- 
in  regard  to  each.  lioth  Moslems  and  Christians  believe  in  the  e.xist- 
ence  of  good  and  evil  angels,  and  that  God  has  revealed  His  will  to 
man  in  certain  inspired  books,  and  both  agree  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scriptures  are  such  books.  The  Slosl«m,  however,  believes 
that  they  have  been  superseded  by  the  Koran,  which  was  brought 
down  from  God  by  the  angel  (labriel.  They  believe  that  this  is  His 
eternal  and  uncreated  word;  that  its  divine  character  is  provetl  by  its 
poetic  beauty;  that  it  has  a miraculous  power  over  men  apart  from 
what  it  teaches,  so  that  the  mere  hearing  of  it,  w ithout  urnlerstanding 
it,  may  heal  the  sick  or  convert  the  infidel,  lloth  Chri>tians  and  Mos- 
lems believe  that  God  has  sent  projihets  and  apostles  into  the  world 
to  teach  men  His  will;  both  believe  in  the  judgment  day  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  rewards  anti  pun- 
ishments in  the  future  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  simple  statement  the  '-even  positive  d»)C- 
trincs  of  Islam  are  in  harmony  with  Christian  dogma;  but  in  their  ex- 
position and  development  the  Xew  Testamentand  the  Ktjran  part  com- 
pany, and  Christian  and  Moslem  speculation  evolve  totally  different 
conceptions,  especially  in  regard  to  everything  concerning  the  other 
world.  It  is  in  these  e.xpositions  basctl  upon  the  Koran  (r.  suras, 
Ivi,  and  Ixxviii),  and  still  more  upon  the  traditions,  that  we  find  the 
most  striking  contrasts  between  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism; 
but  it  is  not  easy  for  a Christian  to  state  them  in  a way  to  satisfy  Mos- 
lems, and  as  we  have  no  time  to  quote  authorities  we  mav  pass  them 
over. 

Fourth.  The  essential  dogmatic  difference  between  Christianity 
and  Islam  is  in  regard  to  the  j>crson,  office  aiul  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Koran  expressly  denies  tlic  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  His 
death,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  tlie  incarnation  and  the  atonement, 
and  rejects  the  sacraments  w hich  He  ortlained. 

It  accepts  His  miraculous  birth.  His  miracles.  His  moral  perfex:- 
tion,  and  His  mission  as  an  inspired  prophet  or  teacher.  It  tleelares 
that  He  did  not  die  on  the  cross,  but  was  taken  up  to  heaven  without 
death,  while  the  Jews  crucified  one  like  Him  in  His  place.  It  conse- 
quently denies  His  resurrection  from  the  dca<l,  but  claims  that  He  will 
come  again  to  rule  the  world  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

It  says  that  He  will  Himself  te.stify  before  God  that  He  never 
claimed  to  be  divine;  this  heresy  originated  with  I'aul. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  hiith  e.xalts  Mohammed  to  very  nearly 
the  same  position  which  Christ  occupies  in  the  Christian  scheme.  He 
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is  not  divine,  and  consequently  not  an  object  of  worship,  but  he  was 
the  first  created  being;  God’s  first  and  best  beloved,  the  noblest  of  all 
creatures,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  greatest  intercessor, 
the  first  to  enter  Paradise  and  the  highest  there.  Although  the  Koran 
in  many  places  speaks  of  him  as  a sinner  in  need  of  pardon  (Pix., 
suras  xxiii,  xlvii,  and  xlviii),  his  absolute  sinlessness  is  also  an  article 
of  faith. 

The  Holy  .Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Koraig  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  His  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  prophet,  who 
represents  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  teaching  that  it 
consists  of  God  the  I'ather,  Mary  the  Mother,  and  Christ  the  Son. 
The  promise  of  Christ  in  the  Gosjrel  of  John  to  s.end  the  Paraclete,  the 
Prophet  a|)plies  to  Himself,  reading  Parakletos  as  Periklytos,  which 
might  be  rendered  in  Arabic  as  Ahmed,  another  form  of  the  name 
Mohammed. 

We  have,  then,  in  Islam  a specific  and  final  rejection  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  and  the 
substitution  of  Mohammed  for  Christ  in  most  of  his  offices,  but  it 
should  be  noted  in  passing  that,  while  this  rejection  grows  out  of  a 
different  conception  of  God,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  scien- 
tific rationalistic  unbelief  of  the  present  day.  If  it  cannot  conceive  of 
Gotl  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  from  any  doubt  as  to  His 
personality  or  His  miraculous  interference  in  the  affairs  of  this  world, 
or  the  reality  of  the  supernatural.  These  ideas  are  fundamental  to  the 
faith  of  every  orthodo.x  Mohammedan,  and  are  taught  everywhere  in 
the  Koran. 

There  arc  nominal  Mohammedans  who  arc  atheists,  and  others 
who  arc  pantheists,  of  the  Spinoza  type.  There  are  also  some  small 
sects  who  are  rationalists,  but  after  the  fashion  of  old  English  deism 
rather  than  of  the  modern  rationalism.  The  dcistic  rationalism  is 
represented  in  that  most  interesting  work  of  Justice  Ameer  Aali,  “The 
Spirit  of  Islam.”  He  speaks  of  Mohammed  as  Xenophon  did  of 
Socrates,  and  he  reveres  Christ  also,  but  he  denies  that  there  was  any- 
thing supernatural  in  the  inspiration  or  lives  of  either,  and  claims  that 
Hanifc  and  the  other  Imams  corrupted  Islam  as  he  thinks  Paul,  the 
apostle,  did  Christianity;  but  this  book  does  not  represent  Moham- 
medanism any  more  than  Renan’s  “Life  of  Jesus”  represents  Christian- 
ity. These  small  rationalistic  sects  arc  looked  uj)on  by  all  orthodox 
Moslems  as  heretics  of  the  worst  description. 

The  practical  and  ethical  relations  of  Islam  to  Christianity  are  even 
more  interesting  than  the  historical  and  dogmatic.  The  iMoslem  code 
of  morals  is  much  nearer  the  Christian  than  is  generally  supposed  on 
either  side,  although  it  is  really  more  Jewish  than  Christian.  The 
truth  is  that  we  judge  each  other  harshly  and  unfairly  by  those  who 
do  not  live  up  to  the  demands  of  their  religion,  instead  of  comparing 
the  pious  Moslem  with  the  consistent  Christian. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a technical  statement  of  the  philosoph- 
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ical  development  of  the  principles  of  law  and  morality  as  they  arc 
given  by  the  Imam  Hanife  and  others.  It  would  be  incomprehensible 
without  hours  of  c.xplanation,  and  is  really  understood  by  but  few 
Mohammedans,  although  the  practical  application  of  it  is  the  substance 
of  Mohammedan  law.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  moral  law  is  based 
upon  the  Koran,  and  the  traditions  of  the  life  and  sas'ings  of  the 
Prophet,  enlarged  by  deductions  and  analogies.  Whatever  conics 
from  these  sources  has  the  force  and  authority  of  a revealeil  law  of  Goo. 

The  first  practical  duties  inculcated  in  the  religious  cotle  arc: 
Confession  of  God  and  Mohammeil,  llis  prophet;  Prayer  at  least  five 
times  a day;  Pasting  during  the  month  of  Ramazan,  from  dau  n to  sun- 
set; Alms  to  the  annual  amount  of  two  and  a half  per  cent  on  pro|>- 
erty;  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  at  least  once  in  a lifetime.  A si.xth  duty, 
of  equal  importance,  is  taking  part  in  sacred  uar,  or  war  for  religion, 
but  some  orthodox  Moslems  hold  that  this  is  not  a perpetual  oliliga 
tion,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Ilanife. 

In  addition  to  these  jirimary  duties  of  religion,  the  moral  co<lc,  as 
given  by  Oilier  Nesscfi,  demands:  Honesty  in  business;  modesty  or 
decency  in  behavior;  fraternity  between  all  Moslems;  benevtilenec 
and  kindness  toward  all  creatures.  It  forbids  gambling,  music,  the 
The  Moral  making  or  possessing  of  images,  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

the  taking  of  God’s  name  in  vain,  and  all  false  oaths.  And,  in  general, 
Omer  Ncssefi  adds:  ‘‘It  is  an  indispens.iblc  obligation  for  every 
Moslem  to  practice  virtue  and  avoid  vice;  i.  f.,  all  that  is  contrary  to 
religion,  law,  humanit. , good  manners  and  the  tluties  of  society,  lie 
ought  especially  to  guard  against  deception,  Ij'ing.  slander  and  abuse 
of  his  neighbor.” 

We  may  also  add  some  specimen  passages  from  the  Koran: 

“God  commands  justice,  benevolence  and  liberality.  He  forbids 
crime,  injustice  and  calumny." 

“Avoid  sin  in  secret  and  in  public.  The  wickeil  will  receive  the 
rewards  of  his  deeds.'* 

“God  promises  His  mercy  and  a brilliant  rec<»mpense  to  those  who 
add  good  works  to  their  faith." 

“He  who  commits  iniquity  will  lose  his  soul.” 

It  is  not  righteousness  that  you  turn  your  f.ices  in  jirayer  toward 
the  east  or  the  west;  but  righteousness  is  of  him  who  believeth  in  Gotl 
and  the  last  day,  and  the  angels  aiul  the  prophets;  wh(»  givelh  money, 
for  (jod’s  sake,  to  his  kindred  and  to  orphans,  and  to  the  nec<ly  and 
the  stranger,  and  to  those  w ho  ask,  and  for  the  reelemption  of  c.ipti\  e>; 
who  is  constant  in  prayer,  and  givelh  alms;  and  of  those  who  perform 
their  covenant,  and  who  behave  themselves  patiently  in  ailversity 
and  hardships,  and  in  time  of  violence.  These  are  tliey  who  are  true, 
and  these  are  they  who  fear  God.” 

So  far,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  conceptions  of  the 
moral  life  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Christian,  although  some 
distinctively  Christian  virtues,  such  as  meekness  and  humility,  are  not 
emphasized. 
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l^eyoncl  this  \vc  have  a moral  code  equally  binding  in  theory,  and 
equally  important  in  practice,  which  is  not  at  all  Christian,  but  is  es- 
sentially the  morality  of  the  Talmud  in  the  extreme  value  which  it 
attaches  to  outward  observances,  such  as  fasting,  pilgrimages  and  cer- 
emonial rites. 

All  the  concerns  of  life  and  death  are  hedged  about  with  prescribed 
ceremonies,  which  are  not  simple  matters  of  ])ropriety,  but  of  morality 
and  religion;  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  lived  among 
Moslems  to  realize  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  ceremonial  law. 

In  regard  to  j)olygamy,  divorce  and  slavery,  the  morality  of  Islam 
is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  principles  of 
the  faith,  so  far  as  determined  by  the  Koran  and  the  traditions,  are 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  no  change  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  these 
cati  be  expected.  They  may  be  silently  abandoned,  but  they  can  never 
be  forbidden  by  law  in  any  Mohammedan  state.  It  should  be  said 
here,  however,  that,  while  the  position  of  woman,  as  determined  by  the 
Koran,  is  one  of  inferiority  and  subjection,  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  current  idea  that,  according  to  the  Koran,  they  have  no  souls, 
no  hope  of  immortality  and  no  rights.  This  is  an  absolutely  unfounded 
slander. 

Another  contrast  between  the  morality  of  the  Koran  and  the  New 
Testament  is  found  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  faith  is  to  be  propa- 
gated. The  I’roj)het  led  1 1 is  armies  to  battle  and  founded  a temporal 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms.  The  Koran  is  full  of  exhortation  to  fight 
for  the  faith.  Christ  founded  a spiritual  kingdom,  which  could  only 
be  extended  by  loving  persuasion  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  true  that  Christians  have  hail  their  wars  of  religion,  and  have 
committed  as  many  crimes  against  humanity  in  the  name  of  Christ  as 
Moslems  have  ever  committed  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet;  but  the 
opposite  teaching  on  this  subject  in  the  Koran  and  the  New  Testament 
is  unmistakable,  and  involves  different  conceptions  of  morality. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  ethical  code  of  Islam.  In  practice  there 
are  certainly  many  Moslems  whose  moral  lives  are  irreproachable 
according  to  the  Christian  .standard,  who  fear  God,  and  in  their  deal- 
ings with  men  are  honest,  truthful  and  benevolent;  who  are  temperate 
in  the  gratification  of  their  desires  and  cultivate  a self-denying  spirit, 
of  whose  sincere  desire  to  do  right  there  can  be  119  doubt. 

There  are  those  whose  conceptions  of  pure  spiritual  religions  seem 
to  rival  those  of  the  Christian  mystics.  This  is  specially  true  of  one  or 
two  sects  of  Dervishes.  Some  of  these  sects  are  simply  Mohammedan 
Neo-Platonists,  and  deal  in  magic,  sorcery  and  purely  physical  means 
of  attaining  a state  of  ecstacy;  but  others  are  neither  pantheists  nor 
theosojihists,  and  seek  to  attain  unity  of  spirit  with  a supreme,  per- 
sonal God  by  spiritual  means. 

Those  who  have  had  much  acquaintance  with  Moslems  know  that 
in  addition  to  these  my'stics  there  are  many  common  people — as  many 
women  as  men — who  seem  to  have  more  or  less  clear  ideas  of  spiritual 
life  and  strive  to  attain  something  higher  than  mere  formal  morality 
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and  verbal  confession;  who  feel  their  personal  unworlhincss,  and  hope 
only  in  God. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  many  similar  poems  of  Shcrecf 
Ilanum,  a Turkish  Moslem  lady  of  Constantnople,  rctulcrcd  into  Kn- 
glish  by  Rev.  H.  O.  Dwight,  is  certainly  as  spiritual  in  thought  and 
language  as  most  of  the  hymns  sung  in  Christian  churches; 

“O  Source  of  Kindness  and  of  I.ove 
Who  givest  aid  all  hopes  above, 

'Mid  grief  and  guilt  although  I gro[>e, 
f rom  Thee  I’ll  ne’er  cut  off  niy  hope. 

My  Lord,  O my  Lord! 

Thou  King  of  kings,  dost  know  my  need. 

Thy  pardoning  grace  no  bars  can  heed; 

Thou  lov’st  to  help  the  helpless  one, 

And  bidd’st  his  cries  of  fear  lie  done. 

My  Lord,  O my  Lord! 

Should’st  Thou  refuse  to  still  my  fears. 

Who  else  will  stop  to  dry  my  tears? 

For  1 am  guilty,  guilty  still, 

No  other  one  has  done  so  ill. 

My  Lord,  O my  Lord! 

The  lost  in  torment  stand  aghast 
To  see  this  rebel’s  sin  so  vast; 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Shereef  cries 
For  mercy,  mercy,  e’er  she  dies. 

My  Lord,  ()  my  Lord!” 

These  facts  are  important,  not  as  proving  that  Mohammedanism 
is  a spiritual  faith  in  the  same  sense  as  Christianity,  for  it  is  not,  but  as 
Ppiritnai  Life  showing  that  many  Moslems  do  attain  some  degree,  at  lea^t,  of  what 
Attained.  Christians  mean  by  spiritual  life;  while,  as  we  must  ct>nfess,  it  is  equally 
possible  for  Christianity  to  degenerate  into  mere  formalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  high  tone  of  the  Moslem  code  of 
morals,  and  the  more  or  less  Christian  experience  of  spiritually  minded 
Mohammedans,  I think  that  the  chief  distinction  between  Christian 
and  Moslem  morality  lies  in  their  different  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  sin. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  theories  adv'anced  by  Christian  writers 
on  theoretical  ethics  have  found  defenders  among  the  Moslems;  but 
Mohammedan  law  is  baseil  on  the  theory  that  right  anil  wrong  depend 
on  legal  enactment,  and  Mohammedan  thought  follows  the  same 
direction.  An  act  is  right  bccau.se  God  has  commanded  it,  or  wrong 
because  He  has  forbidden  it.  God  may  abrogate  or  change  Ills  laws, 
so  that  what  was  wrong  may  become  right.  Moral  acts  have  no 
inherent  moral  character,  and  what  may  be  wrong  for  one  may  be 
riglit  for  another.  So,  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
moral  character  of  the  prophet  with  an  orthodox  Moslem,  because  it 
is  a sufficient  answer  to  any  criticism  to  say  that  Goil  commanded  or 
expressly  permitted  those  acts  which  in  other  men  would  be  wrong. 

There  is,  however,  one  sin  which  is  in  its  very  nature  sinful,  and 
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which  man  is  capable  of  knowing  to  be  such;  that  is,  the  sin  of  deny- 
ing that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  His  prophet. 
Kverything  else  depends  on  the  arbitrary  command  of  God,  and  may 
be  arbitrarily  forgiven;  but  this  does  not, and  is  consequently  unpardon- 
able. For  whoever  dies  in  this  sin  there  is  no  possible  escape  from 
eternal  damnation. 

Of  other  sins  some  are  grave  and  some  are  light,  and  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Moslem  regards  grave  sins  as  of  little  conse- 
quence I le  believes  that  sin  is  rebellion  against  infinite  power,  and 
that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  all-seeing  God,  but  must  call 
down  11  is  wrath  upon  the  sinner;  so  that  even  a good  Moslem  may  be 
sent  to  hell  to  suffer  torment  for  thousands  of  .years  before  he  is 
pardoned. 

Hut  he  believes  that  God  is  merciful;  that  “he  is  minded  to  make 
his  religion  light,  because  man  has  been  created  weak.”  (Koran,  sura 
4.)  If  man  has  sinned  against  His  arbitrary  commands,  God  may  ar- 
bitrarily remit  the  penalty,  on  certain  conditions,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  I’rophet,  on  account  of  the  cx{)iatory  acts  on  the  man’s  part  or 
in  view  of  counterbalancing  good  works.  At  the  worst,  the  Moslem 
will  be  sent  to  hell  for  a season  and  then  be  pardondd,  out  of  consid- 
eration for  his  belief  in  (iod  and  the  Prophet  by  divine  mercy.  Still, 
we  need  to  repeat,  the  Moslem  does  not  look  upon  sin  as  a light  thing. 

Hut,  notwithstanding  this  conception  of  the  dajiger  of  sinning 
against  Goil,  the  Mohammedan  is  very  far  from  com])rehending  the 
Christian  idea  that  right  and  wrong  are  inherent  cjualities  in  all  moral 
actions;  that  (iod  1 limself  is  a moral  being,  doing  what  is  right  because 
it  is  right,  and  that  He*  can  no  more  pardon  sin  arbitrarily  than  He  can 
make  a wrong  action  right;  that  He  could  not  be  just  and  yet  justify 
the  sinner  without  the  atiinement  made  by  the  incarnation  and  the  suf- 
fering and  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

They  do  not  realize  that  sin  itself  is  corruption  and  death;  that 
mere  escajie  from  hell  is  not  eternal  life,  but  that  the  sinful  soul  must 
be  regenerated  and  sanctified  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  it 
can  know  the  joy  of  beatific  vision. 

Whether  1 have  correctly  stated  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  Christian  ami  Mohammedan  conceptions  of  sin,  no  one 
who  has  had  Moslem  friends  can  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  differ- 
ence exists,  for  it  is  e.xtremely  difticult,  almost  impossible,  for  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems  to  understand  one  another  when  the  question  of 
sin  is  discussed.  There  seems  to  be  a hereditary’  incapacity  in  the 
Moslem  to  comprehend  this  essential  basis  of  Christian  morality. 

Mohammedan  morality'  is  also  differentiated  from  the  Christian 
by'  its  fatalistic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Decrees.  The 
Moslem  who  reads  in  the  Koran,  “/\s  for  every’  man  we  have  firmly 
fi.xed  his  fate  about  his  neck,”  and  the  many'’  similar  passages,  who  is 
taught  that  at  least  so  far  as  the  future  life  is  concerned  his  fate  has 
been  fixed  from  eternity  by’  an  arbitrary’  and  irrev’ocable  decree,  natur- 
ally falls  into  fatalism;  not  absolute  fatalism,  for  the  Moslem,  as  we 
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have  seen,  lias  his  strict  code  of  morality  and  his  burdensome  cere- 
monial law,  but  at  least  such  a measure  of  fatalism  as  weakens  his 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  leaves  him  to  hp»k'  upon  the 
whole  Christian  scheme  of  redemption  as  unnecessary,  if  not 
absurd. 

It  is  perhaps  also  due  to  the  fatalistic  tendency  of  Mohammedan 
thought  that  the  Moslem  has  a very  different  conception  from  the 
Christian  of  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  <lesires  and  passions.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  them,  but  regards  will  and  de-.ire  as  one 
and  the  same,  and  seeks  to  avoid  temptation  rather  than  resist  it.  (.)f 
conversion,  in  the  Christian  sense,  he  has  no  conception  ijf  that 
change  of  heart  which  makes  the  regenerated  will  the  m.ister  t)f  the 
soul,  to  dominate  its  passions,  control  the  desires  and  lead  men  on  to 
final  victory  over  sin  and  death. 

There  is  one  other  point  concerning  Mohammedan  morality  of 
which  I wish  tc  speak  with  all  possible  delicacy,  but  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  the  intiuence  of  the  prophet's  life  ujxm 
that  of  his  followers.  The  Moslem  world  accej)ts  him.  as  Christians 
do  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man,  the  best  beloved  of  Ciod,  and  conseipiently 
their  conception  of  his  life  exerts  an  important  intiuence  upon  their 
practical  morality. 

I have  said  nothing,  thus  far,  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
prophet,  because  it  is  too  difficult  a cpiestion  to  discuss  in  this  connec- 
tion; but  I may  say,  in  a word,  that  my  own  impressi«»n  is  that,  liom 
first  to  last,  he  sincerely  and  honestly  Irelieved  himself  to  be  a super- 
naturally  inspired  [rrophet  of  Cod.  I have  no  wish  to  think  .any  evil 
of  him,  for  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  th.it  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  1 should  rejoice  to  know  that  he  was  such  a man 
as  he  is  represented  to  be  in  Ameer  Aali's  “.Spirit  of  Islam,”  for  the 
world  would  be  richer  for  having  such  a man  in  it. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  real  character,  he  is  known  to 
Moslems  chiefly  through  the  traditions;  and  these,  taken  as  a wlnde. 
present  to  us  a totally  different  man  from  the  Christ  of  the  ( iospels. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  ^Ioslem  code  of  morals  commands  and  forbiils 
essentially  the  same  things  as  the  Christian;  but  tlu-  MosU-m  find->  in 
the  traditions  a mass  of  stories  in  regard  to  tlie  life  and  sayings  of  the 
prophet,  many  of  which  arealtogether  inconsistent  with  Christian  ide.is 
of  morality,  and  which  make  the  impression  that  many  things  forbidden 
are  at  least  excusable. 

There  are  many  nominal  Christians  who  lea<l  lives  as  corrupt  as 
any  Moslems,  but  they  find  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  life  of  C'hrist.  'ihey 
know  that  they  are  Christians  only  in  name;  while,  under  the  intiuence 
of  the  traditions,  the  Mohammedan  may  have  such  a conccjitiori  of 
the  prophet  that,  in  spite  of  his  immorality,  he  may  still  believe  him- 
self a true  Moslem.  If  Moslems  generally  believed  in  such  a prophet 
as  is  described  in  the  “Spirit  of  Islam,”  it  would  greatly  modify  the 
tone  of  Mohammedan  life. 

We  have  now  presented,  as  briefly  and  impartially  as  possible,  the 
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points  of  contact  and  contrast  between  Christianity  and  Islam,  as  his- 
torical, dogmatic  and  ethical. 

\Vc  have  seen  that  while  there  is  a broad,  common  ground  of  be- 
lief and  sympathy,  while  we  may  confidently  believe  as  Christians  that 
God  is  leading  many  pious  Moslems  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  saving  them  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  spite 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  their  errors  of  doctrine,  these  two  religions 
are  still  mutually  e.xclusive  and  irreconcilable. 

The  general  jioints  of  agreement  arc  that  we  both  believe  that 
there  is  one  supreme,  personal  God;  that  we  are  bound  to  worship 
Him;  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  live  a pious,  virtuous  life;  that 
we  arc  bound  to  repent  of  our  sins  and  forsake  them;  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  future  life 
for  our  deeds  here;  that  God  has  revealed  His  will  to  the  world 
through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  arc  the 
word  of  Clod. 

These  arc  most  important  grounds  of  agreement  and  mutual  re- 
spect, but  the  points  of  contrast  arc  equally  impressive. 

d'he  supreme  God  of  Christianity  is  immanent  in  the  world,  was 
incarnate  in  Christ,  and  is  ever  seeking  to  bring  His  children  into  lov- 
ing fellowship  with  Himself. 

I'he  G(ui  of  Islam  is  apart  from  the  world,  an  absolute  monarch, 
who  is  wise  and  merciful,  but  infinitely  removed  from  man. 

Christianity  rtxognizes  the  freedom  of  man,  and  magnifies  the 
guilt  and  corruj)tion  of  siti,  but  at  the  same  time  offers  a way  of  recon- 
ciliation and  redemj)tion  from  sin  and  its  consctiucnces  through  the 
atonement  of  a Divine  Saviour  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Mohammetlanism  minimizes  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  guilt  of 
sin,  makes  little  account  of  its  corrupting  influence  in  the  soul  and 
offers  no  jilan  of  redemption  e.xcept  that  of  repentance  and  good  works. 

Christianity  finds  its  ideal  man  in  the  Christ  of  the  Gosjiels;  the 
Moslem  finds  his  in  the  Prophet  of  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions. 

Other  j)oints  of  contrast  ha\e  been  mentioned,  but  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  two  religions  is  found  in  these. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  probable  future  of  these  two 
great  and  aggressive  religions,  but  there  is  one  fact  bearing  upon  this 
point  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Christianity  is 
essentially  progressive,  while  Mohammedanism  is  unprogressive  and 
stationary. 

In  their  origin  Christianity  and  Islam  are  both  Asiatic,  both  Sem- 
itic, and  Jerusalem  is  but  a few  hundred  miles  from  Mecca.  In  regard 
to  the  number  of  their  adherents,  both  have  steadily  increased  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  After  1,900  years  Christianity 
numbers  400,000,000,  and  Islam,  after  1,300  years,  200,000,000;  but 
Mohammedanism  has  been  practically  confined  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
while  Christianity  has  been  the  religion  of  Plurope  and  the  New 
World,  and  politically  it  rules  over  all  the  world,  except  China  and 
Turkey. 
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Monammedanism  has  been  identified  with  a stationary  civilization, 
and  Christianity  with  a progressive  one.  There  was  a time  from  the 
eighth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  when  science  and  philosophy 
flourished  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova  under  Moslem  rule,  while  darkness 
reigned  in  Europe;  but  Renan  has  shown  that  this  brilliant  period 
was  neither  Arab  nor  Mohammedan  in  its  spirit  or  origin;  and 
although  his  statements  may  admit  of  some  modification,  it  is  certain 
that,  however  brilliant  while  it  lasted,  this  period  has  left  no  trace  in 
the  Moslem  faith,  unless  it  be  in  the  philosophical’  basis  of  Moham- 
medan law,  while  Christianity  has  led  the  way  in  the  progress  of 
modern  civilization. 

Both  these  are  positive  religions.  Each  claims  to  rest  upon  a 
divine  rev’elation,  which  is,  in  its  nature,  final  and  unchangeable;  yet 
the  one  is  stationary  and  the  other  progressive.  The  one  is  based 
upon  what  it  believes  to  be  divine  commands,  and  the  other  upon  di- 
vine principles;  just  the  difference  that  there  is  between  the  law  of 
Sinai  and  the  law  of  Love,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  two.  The 
ten  are  specific  and  unchangeable;  the  two  admit  of  ever  new  and  pro- 
gressive application. 

Whether  in  prayer  or  in  search  of  truth,  the  Moslem  must  always 
turn  his  face  to  Mecca  and  to  a revelation  made  once  for  all  to  the 
prophet;  and  I think  that  Moslems  generally  lake  pride  in  the  feeling 
that  their  faith  is  complete  in  itself,  and  as  unchangeable  as  Mount 
Ararat.  It  cannot  progress  because  it  is  already  perfect. 

The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  beliexes  in  a living  Christ,  who 
was  indeed  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  but  rose  from  the  dead  and  is  now 
present  everj’where,  leading  His  people  on  to  ever  broader  anil  higher 
conceptions  of  truth,  and  ever  new  applications  of  it  to  the  life  of 
humanity:  and  the  Christian  church,  with  some  exceptions,  perhaps, 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  perfection  of  its  faith  consists  not  in  its 
immobility  but  in  its  adaptal)ility  to  every  stage  of  human  enlighten- 
ment. If  progress  is  to  continue  to  be  the  watchworil  of  civilization, 
the  faith  which  is  to  dominate  this  ci\'ilization  must  also  be  pro- 
gressive 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak  here  toilay'  only  of  the 
broad  field  of  sympathy  which  these  two  great  religions  occupy  in 
common,  but  it  w^ould  have  been  as  unjust  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the 
Christian  If  I have  represented  his  faith  as  fairly  as  I have  sought  to 
do,  he  will  be  the  first  to  applaud. 

No  true  Moslem  or  Christian  believes  that  these  two  great  relig- 
ions are  essentially  the  same,  or  that  they  can  be  mergcil  by  compro- 
mise in  a common  eclectic  faith.  We  know  that  they  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, and  it  is  only  by  a fair  and  honest  comparison  of  differences 
that  we  can  work  together  for  the  many  ends  which  we  have  in  com- 
mon, or  judge  of  the  truth  in  those  things  in  which  wc  differ. 
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y\merica’s  to  China 

Paper  by  DR.  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN,  of  Peking,  China 


MOXG  the  hundreds  of  inviting  themes  of- 
fered in  the  official  programme,  I have  select- 
etl  this  because  it  is  pregnant  with  live  issues, 
and  because  in  a parliament  of  religions  no 
subject  is  more  fitting  than  that  of  duty.  A 
religion  that  withdraws  men  from  the  active 
duties  of  life  and  leads  them  to  consume 
their  brief  span  of  earthly  existence  in  fruit- 
less contemplation,  or  one  that  exalts  cere- 
monial observances,  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice and  charity,  has  forgotten  the  mission 
of  a heaven-sent  faith.  The  seal  of  religion 
is  the  sanction  which  it  lends  to  morality.  This  is 
what  St.  James  means  when  he  says  that  “pure  and 
undefiled  religion  is  to  visit  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less in  their  affliction;  and  to  keep  one’s  self  unspotted  from 
the  world.”  The  same  conception  is  set  forth  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  psalm,  in  that  beautiful  picture  of  heaven  and  earth 
combining  to  give  birth  to  truth,  mercy  and  righteousness: 

“ Mercy  and  truth  have  met  together;  righteousness  and  peace  have 
kissed  each  other.  Truth  springeth  out  of  the  earth.  Righteousness 
hath  looked  down  from  heaven.” 

There  is  not  a religion  worthy  of  the  name  that  does  not  in  some 
degree  exert  this  kind  of  elevating  and  sanctifying  influence.  But  it 
is  not  claiming  too  much  for  Christianity  to  assert  that  beyond  all  other 
systems  it  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  morality  of  individuals  and 
of  nations.  It  is  like  the  sun,  which  not  only  floods  the  earth  with 
light,  but  imparts  the  force  that  enables  her  to  pursue  her  pathway. 
It  has  been  well  said  “that  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Christianity  that 
it  has  caused  the  sentiment  of  repentance  to  find  a place  in  the  heart 
of  nations.”  This  is  the  sentiment  that  I desire  to  evoke,  and  I trust 
that  the  views  presented  in  this  paper  will  in  some  measure  contribute 
to  the  promotion  of  a public  opinion,  which  will  not  merely  check  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  private  and  legislative  outrage  on  our  Chinese 
neighbors,  but  stimulate  to  increased  efforts  for  the  promotion  cf  their 
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welfare.  “The  duty  of  nations,”  says  Montesquieu,  “is,  in  peace  to  do 

good  to  eacli  other,  and  in  war  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible;” a 

maxim  which  expresses  the  essence  of  Christian  ethics,  and  one  which 
could  not  have  sprung  up  in  any  other  than  a Christian  soil. 

Before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  our  specific  duties  let  us  for  a 
moment  take  a view  of  our  indebtedness  to  China.  Tlie  wonl  duty  in 
its  primary  sense  signifies  what  we  owe.  Gathering  a fullness  of  mean- 
ing and  rising  with  the  growth  of  morals  and  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, it  finally  attains  the  conception  of  what  wc  ought,  signifying 
in  the  first  instance  an  obligation  to  make  a return  for  benefits  received, 
and  in  its  higher  sense  that  which  wc  are  imjielkHl  to  do  from  any 
consideration  that  binds  the  conscience.  In  either  sphere  we  shall  dis- 
cover a number  of  weighty  obligations  which  we  ha\  e to  discharge  to- 
ward the  people  of  China, 

To  begin  with  those  of  the  lower  order— our  obligations  for  bene- 
fits received:  Rich  are  the  gifts  which  that  ancient  empire  has  poured 
into  the  lap  of  our  western  civilization;  gifts,  which  like  air  and  sun- 
shine, we  enjoy  without  taking  the  trouble  to  rellect  on  their  origin, 
though  their  withdrawal  wouhl  carry  a sense  of  grievous  loss  into 
every  household.  Here,  where  the  products  of  inventive  genius  are 
so'profoundly  displayed,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  to  China  wc  arc 
indebted  for  the  best  of  our  domestic  beverages;  for  the  elegant  ware 
that  adorns  our  table,  and  for  those  splendid  dress  materials  that  set 
off  the  beauty  of  our  women. 

To  China,  moreover,  wc  are  indebted  for  at  least  one  of  our 
sciences,  one  which  is  doing  more  than  any  other  to  transform  and 
subjugate  the  elements.  For.  as  1 have  shown  in  a paper  <levotcd  to 
that  inquiry,  alchemy,  the  mother  of  our  motlern  chemistry,  though 
reaching  Europe  by  way  of  India.  Byz.antium  and  Arabia,  had  its  orig- 
inal root  in  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  Tao,  one  of  the  religions  repre- 
sented here  today.  Its  votaries,  seizing  on  a hint  of  the  transmuta- 
tions of  matter  which  they  found  in  that  oldest  of  the  sacred  books  two 
thousand  years  ago,  of  their  country,  the  Vi  King  or  Book  of  Changes, 
not  only  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  gold  from  baser  metals,  but  came 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  evolving  frutu  this  perishable  body  an 
imperishable  spiritual  existence.  Thus,  at  that  early  date,  we  find 
among  the  Chinese  the  search  for  the  secret  of  making  gokl  and  com- 
pounding the  elixir  of  immortality— the  twin  pursuits  that  have  fired 
the  ambition  of  alchemists  in  all  subsetjuent  ages. 

Are  not  these  few  items,  if  taken  alone,  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
inference  that  the  nation  which  originated  such  things  is  not  unde- 
serving of  respect,  as  a benefactor  of  the  human  race? 

But  I hasten  to  emphasize  another  obligation  which  connects  itself 
directly  with  the  great  event  commemorated  by  this  Columbian  exhi- 
bition. P'or  to  China,  beyond  a doubt,  we  are  indebted  for  the  motive 
that  stimulated  the  Genoese  navigator  to  undertake  his  adventurous 
voyage,  and  to  her  he  was  indebted  for  the  needle  that  guided  him  on 
his  way.  Being  an  Italian,  he  was  familiar  with  the  marvelous  narra- 
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tive  of  Marco  Polo’s  residence  at  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan  (A.  D- 
1280),  in  Combalar,  the  present  city  of  Peking.  His  imagination  was 
filled  with  the  splendors  of  Cathay,  the  name  that  Polo  gives  to  China 
from  the  Kitai  Mongols,  to  whose  sway  it  was  then  subject;  and  be  it 
remembered,  that  at  that  epoch  Europe  was  far  in  the  wake  of  China, 
both  in  wealth  and  civilization,  her  only  pre-eminence  consisting  in 
the  possession  of  those  undeveloped  germs  of  religion  and  science 
which  since  that  day  have  transformed  the  globe. 

The  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  rotundity,  which  was  not  new,  but 
which  he  was  the  first  to  make  subservient  to  maritime  enterprise,  assured 
Columbus  that  the  ocean,  on  which  he  looked,  must  have  a farther 
shore,  and  that  by  cro.ssing  it  to  the  west  he  might  arrive  at  the  Asi- 
atic Eldorado  after  passing  the  island  empire  of  Zipangu,  never 
dreaming  that  the  ocean  held  in  its  bosom  a new  world,  which  stretched 
almost  from  pole  to  pole  and  barred  his  westward  course. 

Convinced  as  he  was  that  by  steering  to  the  west  he  might  arrive 
at  that  land  of  wealth  and  culture,  without  the  aid  of  the  mariner’s 
compass  he  would  have  been  pvwerlcss  to  pursue  such  course.  In- 
deed, but  for  the  assistance  of  that  mysterious  pilot,  he  never  would 
have  dared  to  leave  behind  him  coast  and  headland,  and  to  plunge 
into  a vast  unknown  where  clouds  and  fogs  might  deprive  him  of  sun 
and  stars. 

“Lonjj  lay  the  ocean  i)aths  from  him  concealed; 

Lij'ht  came  from  heaven,  the  magnet  was  revealed. 

Then  first  Columbus,  with  the  grasping  hand 
Of  mighty  genius,  weighed  the  sea  and  land. 

There  seemed  one  waste  of  waters — long  in  vain 
His  spirit  brooded  on  the  Atlantic  main, 

When  siulden,  as  creation  burst  from  naught. 

Sprang  a new  world  through  his  stupendous  thought." 

This  heaven-sent  helper  came  to  him,  as  already  intimated,  by  way 
of  China;  for  it  was  to  the  Chinese  that  the  directive  properties  of  the 
magnet  were  first  “ revealed.”  Eong  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
era  they  had  made  use  of  it  in  crossing  the  treeless  prairies  of  Mongolia 
and  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert  of  Cobi.  Early  in  our  era  they 
had  applied  it  to  coastwise  navigation,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a 
Chinese  Columbus  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  across  the  Pacific 
and  to  pre-occupy  this  goodly  continent,  which  by  a special  Providence 
appears  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  people  of  Europe. 

We  know  not  the  hand  by  which  the  magic  needle  was  trans- 
mitted, but  it  is  morally  certain  that  it  came  from  China,  where  it  had 
made  its  home  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
apparent  difference  between  our  needle  and  that  of  China,  which 
might  in  some  minds  give  rise  to  a doubt  as  to  their  identity.  The 
Chinese  always  speak  of  theirs  as  “pointing  to  the  south,”  while  it  is 
well  known  that  ours  points  in  the  opposite  direction.  Matter  this  for 
a pretty  controversy — which  might  not  have  been  easily  settled,  but 
for  the  fortunate  observation  that  a needle  has  two  ends.  May  not 
this  case  serve  as  a hint  to  help  us  in  reconciling  some  of  our  conflicts 
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of  religious  opinion?  Does  it  not  show  that  both  parties  may  be  right, 
though  the  divergency  of  their  views  appears  to  be  as  wide  as  the 
poles? 

Significant  it  is  that  the  first  European  known  to  have  employed 
the  compass  was  Gioja,  a Neapolitan,  a countryman  of  Polo’s  and 
those  other  enterprising  Italians,  who  brought  the  news  of  China  from 
the  ports  of  the  Euxine  or  sought  them  in  Tartary.  Not  merely  did 
Polo’s  story  awaken  the  aspirations  of  Columbus,  the  needle  itself 
spoke  to  him  of  China,  seeming  to  say,  “ fear  not  the  trackless  ocean; 
here  is  a guide  that  I have  sent  you  to  conduct  you  to  my  shores," 
In  Irving’s  "Tales  of  the  Alhambra,”  one  of  the  ^^oorish  kings  comes 
into  possession  of  a wonderful  talisman — the  image  of  a cavalier  whose 
spear  is  endowed  with  the  inestimable  quality  of  always  pointing  in 
the  direction  from  which  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  Wouhl  not  the 
magnetic  needle,  if  only  one  of  the  kind  hail  existed,  have  been 
regarded  as  equally  mysterious?  Is  it  worthy  of  less  admiration, 
because  capable  of  being  indefinitely  multiplied?  And  is  our 
debt  to  China  the  lighter  because  the  instrument  she  has  given  us, 
after  having  unveiled  a hidden  continent,  continues  to  direct  the 
movement  of  our  ocean  commerce? 

In  a word,  without  China  for  motive  and  without  the  magic  finger 
for  guide,  it  is  certain  that  Columbus  would  not  have  made  his  voyage; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  should  not  have  been  holding  a 
World’s  Pair  at  this  time  and  {)lace.  W'ith  such  claims  on  our  grate- 
ful recognition  is  it  not  a matter  of  surprise  that  China  is  not  found 
occupying  a conspicuous  place  in  this  Columbian  exhibition?  Could 
anything  have  been  more  fitting  than  to  have  had  the  dragon  flag  float- 
ing over  a pavilion  draped  with  shining  silks,  with  n j)yramid  of  tea 
chests  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a house  of  {)orcelain  surmounted 
by  a gigantic  compass  and  a statue  of  China  beckoning  Columbus  to 
cross  the  seas? 

As  a matter  of  form,  our  government  ilid  semi  an  invitation  to 
China,  as  to  other  countries,  to  participate  in  a national  capacity.  To 
Chinese  eyes  it  read  like  this: 

"We  have  excludetl  y'our  laborers  ami  skilled  workmen  l>ccausc 
our  people  dread  their  competition.  We  have  even  enacted  .ilaw  that 
not  one  of  them  who  turns  his  back  on  our  shores  shall  be  tiermittcd 
to  re-enter  our  ports.  .Still  we  would  like  to  have  you  help  us  with 
our  big  show,  and  for  this  occasion  we  arc  willing  to  relax  the  rigor  of 
our  rules  so  far  as  to  admit  a few  of  your  workingmen  to  aid  in  ai  rang- 
ing your  exhibit,  under  bond,  be  it  understooil,  that  they  shall  clear  out 
as  soon  as  the  display  is  over.’’ 

What  wonder  that  a proud  and  sensitive  government  declined  the 
tempting  offer,  leaving  its  industries  to  be  represented  (if  at  all)  by 
the  private  enterprise  of  its  people  resident  in  the  United  .States? 

Here  is  China’s  official  reply  as  communicated  by  Minister  Dcnby 
in  a dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Reporting  an  interview  with 
the  Chinese  premier,  Li  Hung  Chong,  he  says: 
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“ I then  took  up  the  subject  of  the  Chicago  exposition  and  advised 
him  to  send  a fleet  to  Hampton  Roads  to  show  the  world  the  great 
progress  China  has  lately  made  in  the  creation  of  a modern  navy.  I 
found,  however,  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  the  subject  with  him.  He 
said  he  would  not  send  a fleet,  and  that  China  would  have  no  exhibi- 
tion at  Chicago.  I expressed  my  regret  at  this  irrational  conclusion  and 
used  some  arguments  to  make  him  recede  from  it,  but  without  avail.” 

If  our  indebtedness  to  China  is  such  that  nothing  but  ignorance 
or  want  of  thought  could  prevent  its  due  recognition;  on  the  other 
hand  our  duties  to  her  and  her  people  are  not  less  conspicuous.  In 
treating  of  them  I shall  not  attempt  to  carry  out  the  form  of  a debt 
and  credit  account;  for  though  our  sense  of  moral  responsibility  may 
sometimes  be  quickened  by  sentimental  considerations,  such  as  those 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  our  duties  are  of  a higher  order  and  more 
positive  character.  They  grow  not  out  of  obligation  for  benefits, 
such  as  we  have  described,  but  spring  directly  from  the  geographical 
situation,  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  us,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  position  which  we  are  called  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation. 

“Who  is  my  neighbor?”  is  a question  which  every  human  soul  is 
bound  to  ask  in  a world  in  which  mutual  aid  is  the  first  of  moral  laws. 
The  answer  given  by  I lim  who,  better  than  any  other,  expounded  and 
exemplified  the  laws  of  God,  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indi- 
vitluals.  It  is  an  answer  that  sweeps  away  the  barriers  of  race  and 
religion  and  shows  us  the  Samaritan  forgetful  of  hereditary  feuds 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  needy  Jew. 

Thus  China  is  our  neighbor,  notwithstanding  the  sea  that  rolls 
between  us,  a .sea  which,  contrary  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman  poet, 
unites  rather  than  divides.  Yes,  China,  which  faces  us  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  I’acific;  China,  which  occupies  a domain  as  vast  and  as 
opulent  in  resources  as  our  own;  China,  teeming  with  a population 
five  times  as  great  as  ours  and  more  accessible  to  us  than  to  any  of 
the  great  nations  of  Christendom;  China,  I say,  is  pre-eminently  our 
neighbor. 

What,  then,  is  the  first  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  her?  It  is 
unquestionably  to  make  her  people  partakers  with  ourselves  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  religion.  Here  in  this  parliament  of  relig- 
ions it  is  unneces.sary  to  stop  to  prove  that  religion  is  our  chief  good, 
and  that  every  man  who  feels  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a clew  to 
guidejjim  through  the  labyrinth  of  earthly  evils,  is  bound  to  offer  it  to 
his  brother  man.  Who  can  deny  that  we  may  derive  a great  advantage 
from  the  comparison  of  our  religious  e.xperience?  And  who  that  be- 
lieves that  (in  Buddhistic  phrase)  “he  has  found  the  way  out  of  the 
bitter  sea”  can  refuse  to  indicate  the  path  to  his  brother  man?  The 
latter  may  decline  to  follow  it,  but  that  is  his  lookout;  he  may  even 
feel  offended  by  an  implied  assumption  of  superiority,  but  ought  a 
regard  for  susceptibilities  of  that  sort  to  disperse  us  from  the  duty  of 
imparting  our  knowledge? 
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“Why  should  we  not  send  relip^ions  to  your  country?'  once  said  to 
me  a distinguished  Chinese  professor  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Peking.  Careful  not  to  say  that  it  was  “ because  water  does  not  flow 
up  hill,”  I replied:  “By  all  means,  send  them  and  make  the  experi- 
ment.” 


‘But  would  your  people  receive  them  with  favor?”  he  asked 


again. 


Taoism  Indig- 
enous to  China. 


“ Certainly,”  said  I;  “instead  of  being  a voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness they  would  be  welcomed  to  our  city  halls  and  their  message 
would  be  heard  and  weighed.” 

Do  you  suppose  that  my  esteemed  colleague  at  once  set  about 
forming  a missionary  society?  He  was  proud  of  his  position  as  ()ro- 
fessor  of  mathematics,  and  proud  to  be  the  expositor  of  what  he  called 
“ western  learning,”  but  his  faith  was  too  feeble  to  prompt  to  effort  for 
the  propagation  of  his  religion.  He  was  a Confucianist  and  believed 
in  an  over-ruling  power,  which  he  called  “Shangti”  or  “Tien,”  and  had 
some  shadow  of  notion  of  a life  to  come,  as  evidenced  by  liis  worship 
of  ancestors;  but  his  religion,  such  as  it  was,  was  woefully  wanting  in 
vitality,  and  marked  by  that  Sadduceean  indifference  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  school  despite  the  excellence 
of  its  ethical  system. 

Another  religion  indigenous  to  China  is  Taoism;  but  as  the  Chi- 
nese say  of  their  famous  Book  of  Changes,  that  “it  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  the  seas,”  we  may  say  the  same  of  Taoism;  it  has  nothing  that 
will  bear  transportation.  Its  founder,  Lao  Tszc,  ditl,  ituleetl,  express 
some  sublime  truths  in  beautiful  language;  but  he  enjoined  retirement 
from  the  world  rather  than  persistent  effort  to  improve  mankind.  His 
followers  have  become  sadly  degenerate;  and  not  to  speak  of  alchemy, 
which  they  continue  to  pursue,  their  religion  has  dwindled  into  a com- 
pound of  necromancy  and  exorcism.  It  is,  liowever,  very  far  from 
being  dead. 

It  has  at  its  head  a pontiff  who  represents  a hierarchy  as  old  as 
the  Christian  era.  From  his  palace  on  the  Tunghn  mountains,  of 
Kiongsi,  he  exercises  a serious  sort  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  overevery- 
thing  in  the  empire,  the  tutelar  deity'  of  the  city'  being  by'  him  selected 
from  a list  of  dead  Mondouins.  He  is  supposed,  moreover,  to  be  able 
to  control  all  the  bad  spirits  that  molest  mankind,  and  the  visitor  is 
shown  long  rows  of  jars,  each  bearing  the  seal  of  the  pontiff  and  an 
inscription  indicating  that  some  culprit  spirit  was  there  confined. 
Such  is  Taoism  at  the  present  day,  and  though  it  e.xercises  a tremen- 
dous power  over  the  minds  of  the  superstitious,  its  doctrines  and 
methods  would  hardly  be  deemed  edifying  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Buddhism  has  a nobler  record.  It  imported  into  China  the  ele- 
ments of  a spiritual  conception  of  the  universe.  It  has  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  a firm  belief  in  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  has  cherished  a spirit  of  charity ; and  in  a word,  exercised 
an  influence  so  similar  to  that  of  Christianity  that  it  maybe  considered 
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as  having  done  much  to  i)rcpare  tlic  soil  for  the  dissemination  of  a 
higher  faith.  Ihit  its  force  is  spent  and  its  work  done.  Its  priesthood 
has  lapsed  into  sucli  a state  of  ignorance  and  corruption  that  in  Chin- 
ese Buddhism  there  appears  to  he  no  possibility  of  revival.  In  fact,  it 
.seems  to  exist  in  a state  of  suspended  animation  similar  to  that  of 
those  frogs  that  are  said  to  have  been  excavated  from  the  stones  of  a 
Buddhist  monument  in  Itulia,  which  inhaling  a breath  of  air  took  a 
leap  or  two  ami  then  expired.  Of  the  Buddhism  of  Japan,  which 
apj)ears  to  be  more  wide-awake,  it  is  not  my  province  to  speak;  but  as 
to  that  of  China  there  is  rea.son  to  fear  that  no  power  can  galvanize  it 
even  into  a semblance  of  vitality. 

The  religion  of  the  state  is  a heterogeneous  cult  made  up  of  cere-  Religion  of 
monies  borrowed  from  each  of  these  three  systems.  And  of  the 
religion  of  the  people,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  consists  of  jiarts  of 
all  three  commingled  in  each  individual  mind,  much  as  gases  are 
mingled  in  the  atmosphere,  but  without  any  definite  proportion.  Each 
of  thc.se  systems  has,  in  its  measure,  served  them  as  a useful  disci{)linc, 
though  in  jarring  and  irreconcilable  discord  with  each  other.  But  the 
time  lias  come  for  the  Chinese  to  be  introduced  to  a more  complete 
religion,  one  which  combines  the  merits  of  all  three,  while  it  heightens 
theiii  in  degree. 

To  the  august  character  of  Shangti,  the.Sujircme  Ruler,  known  but 
neglected,  feared  but  not  loved,  Christianity  will  add  the  attraction  of 
a tender  h'ather — bringing  Him  into  each  heart  and  house  in  lieu  of 
the  fetiches  now  enshrinetl  there.  Instead  of  Buddha,  the  light  of 
Asia,  it  will  give  them  Christ,  the  “ Eight  of  the  world,”  for  the  faint 
hopes  of  immortality  derived  from  Taoist  discipline  or  Buddhist  trans- 
migration it  will  confer  a faith  that  triumphs  over  death  and  the  grave; 
anil  to  crown  all,  bestow  on  them  the  energy  of  the  Holy  (ihost  cpiick- 
cning  the  conscience  and  sanctifying  the  affections  as  nothing  else  has 
ever  done. 

The  native  systems,  bound  up  with  the  absurdities  of  geomancy 
and  the  abominations  of  animal  worshi[),  are  an  anachronism  in  the  age 
of  steamboats  and  telegrajihs.  When  electricity  has  come  forth  from 
its  hiding  ])lace  to  link  the  remotest  (juarters  of  their  land  in  instan- 
taneous synijiathy,  ministering  light,  force  and  healing,  docs  it  not 
suggest  to  them  the  coming  of  a spiritual  energy  to  do  the  same  for 
the  human  soul? 

This  spiritual  power  I hohl  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  Ameri- 
cans to  seek  to  inijjart  to  the  peojjle  of  China.  \\  hen  Christianity 
comes  to  them  from  Russia,  England  or  I'rance,  all  of  which  have 
pushed  their  territories  uj)  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  the  Chinese  arc 
prone  to  suspect  that  evangelization  under  such  auspices  is  only  a 
mask  for  future  aggression.  It  is  not  Christianity  in  itself  that  they 
object  to,  so  much  as  its  connection  with  foreign  power  and  foreign 
politics. 

Now  these  impediments  arc  minimized  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  a country  which,  until  the  outbreak  of  this  unhappy  persccu- 
33 
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tion  of  their  countrymen,  was  re^^artled  l)y  the  Chinese  as  their  Itcst 
friend,  because  an  impossible  enemy.  Our  treaty  of  1K58  ^rjvcs  ex- 
pression to  this  feeling  Ity  a clause  inserteil  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chinese  negotiators  to  the  effect  that  whenever  China  finds  herself  in 
a difficulty  with  another  foreign  power  she  shall  have  the  right  to  call 
on  America  to  make  use  of  Iter  good  offices  to  effect  a settlenu  rtt. 
America  holds  that  proud  position  no  longer.  To  such  a pass  have 
things  come  that  a viceroy,  who  has  always  been  friemlly  and  at  times 
has  been  regarded  as  a [tatron  of  missionaries,  not  long  ago  .said  to  an 
American  missionary;  “Do  not  come  back  to  China.  Stay  in  yemr 
own  country  and  teach  your  peoplethe  practice  of  justice  and  charity.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  duties  especially  incumbent  on  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  first  that  suggests  itself  is  that  of  protecting  American 
interests.  That,  ) t)u  may  say,  is  not  a duty  to  China,  but  one  th.«t  it 
owes  to  its  own  people.  True,  but  Americans  have  iu>  interest  that 
does  not  imjdy  a corresponding  good  to  the  Chinese  empire. 

Take,  for  e.xample,  our  commerce.  Do  we  impoverish  Chitt.i  l>y 
taking  her  teas  and  silks?  Do  we  not,  on  the  contrary.  a<ld  ti>  her 
wealth  by  giving  in  e.xchange  the  materi.ds  for  food  and  ( lotliing  at  a 
less  cost  than  would  be  re(iuired  for  their  j)r»Mluctiott  in  China?  I he 
value  of  our  commercial  interests  in  that  empire  may  be  inferrctl  Ix-t- 
ter  than  from  any  minute  statistics  from  the  f.ict  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  they  have  been  a leading  factor  in  the  constructi«)n  of  four 
lines  of  railway  spanning  this  continent  and  of  three  lines  of  steam- 
ships bridging  the  Pacific.  What  dimensions  w ill  the\'n«»t  attain  when 
our  states  west  of  the  .Mississippi  comet*)  be  fille*!  with  an  opulent  pop- 
ulation, and  when  the  resources  of  China  are  developet!  by  the  appli- 
cation of  occidental  methods? 

Had  Columbus  realized  the  grandness  of  his  discovery,  ami  luul 
he,  like  Balboa,  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  l‘acific.  wh.it  a picture 
would  have  risen  before  the  eye  of  his  fervid  imagin.ition  ? .Anew 
land  as  rich  as  Cathay,  and  new  and  old  cl.isping  haiuls  across  a broad 
c.xpansc  of  ocean  whitened  by  the  sails  of  a prosj>crous  commerce. 
Already  has  such  a dream  begun  to  be  fulfilled,  and  tothe  prospective 
c.xpansion  of  oiir  commerce  fancy  can  h.ardly  assijrn  .1  limit.  In  th.it 
bright  reversion  every'  son  of  our  soil  and  every'  ailopted  citizen  h.is  .1 
direct  or  indirect  interest. 

But  what  has  the  government  to  do  with  all  that  l)eyond  giving 
free  scope  to  private  enterjirise?  Much  in  many' w.iys.  But  not  to 
descend  into  j)articulars,  its  respon.sil)ility'  consists  mainly  in  two 
things,  both  negative,  viz.,  not  by'  an  injudicious  t.iriff  to  ex*  hide  the 
products  of  China  from  our  markets,  and  not  to  divert  the  trade  of 
China  into  European  channels  by  planting  ,a  bitter  root  of  liostility  in 
the  Chinese. 

Let  the  Christian  peojde  of  the  Uniteil  .States  rise  up  in  their 
might  and  demand  that  our  gov'ernment  shall  retr.'ice  its  ste|)s,  l»y  re- 
pealing that  odious  law  which  may  not  be  forbidden  by'  the  letter  of 
our  constitution,  but  which  three  eminent  members  of  our  supreme 
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court  have  j)ronounccil  to  be  in  [glaring  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our 
uiagiia  charta. 

In  September,  i8S8,  the  Chinese  government  had  under  advise- 
ment a treaty  negotiated  by  its  minister  in  Washington  in  whicli,  to 
escape  the  indignity  of  an  arbitrary  exclusion  act,  it  agrees  to  take 
the  initiative  in  jjrohibiting  the  emigration  of  laborers.  That  treaty 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  ratified  if  time  had  been  given  for  the 
consideration  (jf  amendments  which  China  desired  to  jiropose.  But 
the  exigencies  of  a j)residental  campaign  led  our  government  to  apply 
the  " closure  ” with  an  abruptness  almost  unheard  of  in  dijilomatic 
liistory,  demanding  through  our  minister  in  Peking  the  ratification 
within  forty-eight  hours  on  pain  of  being  considered  as  having  rejected 
the  treaty.  The  Chinese  government,  not  choosing  to  sacrifice  its 
dignity  by  complying  with  this  unceremonious  ultimatum,  our  congre.ss, 
as  a bid  lor  a vote  of  the  Pacific  coast,  hastily  pas.sed  the  Scott  law,  a 
law  which  our  supreme  court  has  deciiled  to  be  in  contravention  of 
our  treaty  engagements. 

Another  Olympiad  came  around,  a term  which  we  might  very  well 
apply  to  the  periociical  game  of  electing  a president,  and  on  the  high 
lule  of  another  presidential  contest  a new  exclusion  law,  sur])assing 
its  predecessors  in  the  severity  of  its  enactments,  was  successfully 
llo.ited.  Could  such  a course  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  ex- 
citing in  the  mind  of  China  a profound  contempt  for  our  republican 
institutions,  aiul  an  abiding  hostility  toward  our  people?  One  of  our 
leading  journals  has  characterized  that  law  as  “ a piece  of  buncombe 
ami  barbarous  legislation,”  of  which  the  adminstration  would  appear 
to  be  "heartily  ashamed,”  to  judge  from  the  excuse  they  find  for 
evailing  its  e.xecutit)n. 

I.et  a wise  tliplomacy  supersede  these  obnoxious  enactments  by  a 
new  convention  which  shall  be  fair  to  both  parties;  then  will  our  peo- 
ple be  welcomed  as  friends;  and  America  may  yet  recover  her  lost 
inlluence  in  that  great  empire  of  the  East. 


Aohamwl  of 
the  (jeary  Law. 
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IIK  Chinese  arc  often  supposed  to  be  so  poor 
that,  even  if  tlicy  wislied,  they  would  not  I)e 
able  to  support  Christianity  were  it  established 
in  their  midst  Such  a supposition  is  a great 
mistake.  Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  they 
are  at  present  supporting  four  religions,  viz., 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Taoism  and  Moham- 
medanism, a glance  at  the  condition  of  any 
city  or  village  is  enough  to  convince  one  of 
the  fact  that,  whatever  the  Chinese  wish  to  do 
and  undertake  to  do,  they  are  abundantly  able 
to  do 

The  country  swarms  with  people — poor 
people  people  who  are  so  very  ])oor  that  there 
are,  no  doubt,  thousands  who  starve  every 
year.  It  is  said  that  just  outside  of  the  Chicn 
Men  gate,  which  stands  immediately  in  frrrnt  of  the  enrperor’s  palace, 
more  than  400  people  froze  to  death  during  a single  night  during  the 
past  winti'r  In  front  of  this  gate  is  a briilge  called  IV'ggars’  bridge, 
where  half  naked  men  and  boys  ma\'  be  seen  at  any  time,  except 
when  the  emperor  himself  passes,  eatitrg  food  which  would  not  be 
eaten  by  a resjrectable  American  i!<.)g.  Hut  while  this  is  all  true,  it  docs 
not  alter  the  f.iet  th.it  there  are  more  temples  in  Peking  than  there 
arc  churches  in  Chicago.  There  arc  temples  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
from  the  little  altar  built  outside  the  door  of  the  watchman  s house  on 
the  top  of  the  city  vail,  to  the  great  Lama  temple,  which  covers 
many  acres  of  ground,  having  an  idol  of  Huddha  too  feet  tall  and 
1,500  priests  to  conduct  the  worship  Similar  to  this  great  ILiddhist 
temple  is  the  great  Confucian  temj)le,  not  so  large,  and  without  priests, 
but  ecjually  well  built  and  well  kept.  The  large  Taoist  temple,  im- 
mediately outside  of  the  west  siilc  gate,  is  expensive  and  well  sup- 
ported and  contains  many'  priests,  while  the  large  grounds  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans with  their  twenty'-one  mosques  is  worthy'  to  be  ranked 
with  those  above  mentioned 

Professor  1 ieadland  had  a series  of  pictures  of  scenes  and  inci 
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dents  among  the  districts  of  tenijdes  in  and  about  Peking,  and  his  ad- 
dress explained  these  pictures.  lie  tlien  said; 

“besides  these,  the  tenij)le  of  the  sun,  the  temple  of  the  moon,  tlie 
temple  of  the  earth,  the  temple  of  heaven  and  the  temple  of  agricult- 
ure are  all  immense  structures  of  the  most  costly  type.  These  are  .dl 
state  temples,  where  the  emperor  j)erforms  WDrshij)  for  all  the  people, 
and  the  annual  sacrifices  of  cattle  and  shee])  are  by  no  means  ine.\j)eii- 
Terapies  .\bout  sive.  There  are  few  churches  in  the  I’nited  States  u Inch  cost  more 
Peking.  $500,000,  but  Some  of  those  1 have  just  mentioned  would  f.n 

exceed,  if  not  more  than  double,  that  amount.  *1  he  Roman  ('atholics 
have  shown  their  wistlom  in  erecting  catheilrals,  which,  though  not  so 
expensive,  far  surpass  the  others  in  beautv,  design  and  workmanship. 
They  have  three  very  fine  cathedrals,  the  east,  the  south  and  tin- 
north,  the  last  of  which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  city  in  the 
United  States.” 

The  follow  ing  translation  of  the  inscription  on  two  talilets  ,it  the 
mouth  of  a cave  called  I lermit's  cave  will  show  how  teinjiles  are  snme- 
times  repaired.  The  cave  is  eight  feet  square  and  four  and  a h.ilt  feet 
high,  and  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock: 

“On  this  stone  is  recorded  the  restoration  of  the  idols  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  Dung  Clung  .\u  on  this  mountain,  ISui  W'ei 
Shan.  Hy  whom  this  temple  was  originally  built  many  ye.irs  .ig«i  is 
unknown.  A number  of  eunuchs  of  the  emperor's  jial.ice  have  con- 
tributed to  its  entire  restoration,  and  now  th.it  the  work  iscoinjihted 
the  buildings,  idols  and  Lo  llan  fully  restored,  1 m.ike  this  record  that 
the  merit  of  these  generous  men  mav'  be  known  tt»  luture  gener.itions. 
I,  Chas  Vu,  chamberlain  of  the  emjieror’s  jialace,  make  this  record, 
inscribing  first  the  names  of  the  forty  hugest  donors,  Ming  Dynasty, 
\Vau  Li,  emperor.” 

The  number  of  temples  in  the  city  that  are  entirely  out  of  rep.ur 
is  not  small.  In  the  purchase  of  our  mission  premises  we  bec«ime  the 
possessors  of  no  less  than  three  temples,  while  one  stands  at  our  south- 
west and  another  at  our  northwest  corner,  another  at  tlie  southwest  o| 
our  \V.  1*'.  M.  S.  property,  another  in  fr<mt  of  our  hospital  g.ite  and 
still  another  near  a large  well  b.ick  of  our  houses. 

The  first  one  purchased  h.is  been  turned  into  a dining-room  for  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Peking  university.  When  the  workmen  c.une 
to  take  the  gods  out  of  this  temjile  they  first  invited  them  to  go  out, 
and  then  carrieil  them  out.  When  we  made  our  second  purch.ise  one 
of  the  priests  walled  himself  u|)  in  one  corner,  tied  a rope  to  a large 
bell,  and  ileclared  that  he  would  nev  er  leave  the  place.  I le  kept  ring- 
ing the  bell  at  intervals  for  some  time,  but  this  .after  a while  bec.une 
so  monotonous  that  he  took  ojiiuin  for  the  purpose  of  committing  sui- 
cide. Our  ])hysician  vv.is  called,  and,  by  administering  the  pr«»per  rem- 
edies, he  was  saved  and  eventually  left.  Our  third  tenqile  w.is  turiieil 
into  a charity  school  last  winter,  in  which  seventeen  small  boys  are 
studying  the  catechism  and  other  Christian  books,  and  Durbin  hall 
takes  the  place  of  the  temples. 
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All  sorts  of  stratagem  arc  resorted  to  by  the  priests  to  secure  pat- 
ronage. I luive  lieaitl  of  an  old  priest  whose  temple  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  decay  wlio,  after  thinking  of  many  ways,  settled  upon  the  fol- 
lowing scheme; 

Having  made  arrangements  with  an  old  woman,  he  sent  her  away 
from  the  temple  some  distance  and  persuaded  her  to  buy  a donkey  and 
ride  to  the  temple.  .Site  did  so.  1 tismounting,  she  left  the  donkey  and 
driver  outside  while  she  entered  the  temple.  Not  returning  for  a long 
time,  the  driver  became  im[)atient  and  made  a disturbance  about  his 
pay.  llereup»>n  the  ])riest  entered  in  the  miilst  of  the  crowd  that  had 
gathered  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  W hen  told,  he  said  that  it 
was  impossible,  that  no  old  woman  had  come  into  the  temple,  and  in- 
vited the  ilriver  to  go  and  e.xamine.  He  led  him  in  among  the  genii 
which  were  arranged  arouml  the  building  and  the  driver  soon  picked 
out  the  right  one. 

"Hut,”  said  the  jwiest,  "this  is  not  an  old  woman,  this  is  one  of  the 
gods;  fall  down  and  worship  her  and  she  will  give  you  your  money.” 

1 le  tlid  so  and  to  his  siir])ri.se  found  a piece  of  silver  on  the  ground 
where  he  knelt.  W hen  he  returned  to  the  donkey  he  found  a string  of 
cash  on  its  back.  He  began  at  once  to  spreatl  the  news.  The  people 
went  to  worship  and  many  of  them  found  silver.  The  news  spread,  the 
money  |)oured  into  the  temple  treasuix’,  and  the  crowd  so  increased 
about  the  tem[de  that  the  government  was  forced  to  interfere. 

Whether  or  not  it  ma\'  be  considered  a misfortune  that  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  are  a company  of  beggars  is  perhaps  largely  a matter  of 
oi)inion.  Buddhism  was  establishecl  b)'  a prince,  who  became  a beggar 
that  he  might  teach  his  people  the  way  to  enlightenment,  and  they  are  but 
following  ids  illustrious  e.xample.  Ihit  while  the)'  follow  in  the  matter 
of  begging  at  least  a large  part  of  them — there  is  no  room  for  much 
doubt  as  to  whether  most  of  them  make  a verv  strenuous  effort  to 
enlighten  the  j)eople.  Indeed,  if  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  in  our 
foreign  hos])itals,  especially  those  situated  near  the  Lama  temples 
and  visited  by  the  jiriests,  were  set  forth,  they  would  reveal  a condition 
of  things  among  the  class  of  ])riests  not  v'er)’  different,  perhaps,  from 
that  whicl)  called  forth  I’anl'-s  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Hut  these 
facts  are  of  such  a character  as  to  be  fit  op.ly  for  a medical  report. 

It  nceii  not  be  considered  a matter  of  wonder,  then,  that  the  mor- 
als of  the  people  are  not  better  than  they  are.  "Like  Driest,  like  peo- 
ple.” .Sa\'s  C'liaucer: 

For  if  a priest  l>e  foul,  on  whom  we  truste, 

No  womier  it  is  a lewitl  man  to  ruste." 

And  it  is  by  no  means  a matter  of  doubt  that  a large  number  of  Bud- 
dhist priests  are  "foul.”  They  are  not  all  .so.  We  have  seen  among 
them  faces  which  carry  their  own  tale;  we  have  heard  voices  which 
carry  their  own  recommendations,  and  we  have  seen  conduct  which 
could  only  proceed  from  a devoted  heart.  But  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  come  in  contact,  this  class  has  been  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  At  Miao  Feng  Shan,  a large  temple  situated  above  the  clouds, 
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the  priests  themselves,  I have  been  told  by  a Chinese  teacher,  support 
a company  of  prostitutes.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  temples  are  found  some  ot  the  worst  j)riests,  as  thouf^h  when 
the  jretting  of  money  for  their  suj)j)ort  was  off  their  minds,  havinj^  lit- 
tle left  to  "occupy  them,  they  entertain  themselves  by  the  f^ratification 
of  their  passions.  Fhey  may,  howev’er,  like  many  other  priests,  be 
misrepresented  b)'  their  own  people. 

l^y  “the  most  prosperous  temples”  we  mean  those  to  which  the 
most  pilgrimages  are  made.  Mia<j  I'enjj  Shan  is  forty  miles  west  of 
Prosperous  Peking,  and  another  fifty  miles  east  is  almost  ecjually  popular.  lo 
rempies.  these  in  the  springtime  many  thousands  of  people  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  make  jnlgrimages,  some  of  which  arc  of  the  most 
e.xpensive  and  self-denying  character,  while  others  e.xhibit  almost  evcr>’ 
form  of  humiliation  and  .self-torment,  such  as  wearing  chains  as  pris- 
oners, tying  their  feet  together  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  otdy  short  steps, 
being  chained  to  another  man,  wearing  red  clothing  in  e.xhibition  of 
their  sin,  or  prostrating  themselves  at  every  one,  three,  or  five  steps. 

The  temple  worship  of  the  Jews  at  its  most  prosperous  period  was 
not  more  largely  attended  than  is  this  worship  at  these  temples. 
W hile  the  temjiles  are  enriched  f)y  the  gifts  or  subscriptions  »»f  these 
worshipers,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  robbed  by  those  “pious  frauds" 
who  are  ready  at  all  times  to  sell  their  souls  for  the  sake  of  their 
bodies.  At  Mioa  Feng  Shan  they  give  candles  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
to  those  pilgrims  who  arrive  at  night  to  enable  them  to  ascend  the 
hill.  Here  these  pious  frauds  ( sham  pilgrims ) get  their  c.imlles,  as- 
cend the  hill  at  a little  ilistance;  then  by  a circuitcuis  route  j<)in  another 
company'  and  get  another  candle,  atul  so  on  as  long  as,  by  a change  t»f 
clothes,  they  can  escape  detection  of  those  distributing  eamlles.  I'hus, 
instead  of  worshiping,  they  become  thieves. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  as  we  pass  through  the  country  villages. 
The  houses  are  all  built  of  mud  — ntud  walls,  ntml  roofs,  p.iper  w indows, 
and  a dirt  floor.  Ifut  no  matter  how  poor  the  people  may  be,  or  what 
the  character  of  their  houses.  tlu*templc  of  the  village  is  always  made 
of  good  brick. 

I have  never  seen  a house  in  a country  village  better  than  the 
temple  in  the  same  village.  I think  that  what  I said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  is  literally  true— what  the  Chinese  wish  to  do  and 
undertake  to  do  they'  are  abundantly'able  to  do.  Dr.  C.  \V.  .M.iteer  says; 

“It  has  been  cstimateii  that  each  family  in  China  sjietuls,  on  an 
average,  about  $1.50 each  y ear  in  the  worshij)  of  ancestors,  of  which  at 
least  two-thirds  is  for  paper  money.  China  is  cstimateii  to  contain 
about  eighty  million  families,  which  would  give  5So.oc<».cx)0.  A fair 
estimate  for  the  three  annual  burnings  to  the  vagrant  dead  would  be 
about  S6,ooo  to  each  hsien,  or  county',  which  would  aggregate  about 
$10,000,000  for  the  whole  country'.  The  average  amount  burned  by 
each  family'  in  the  direct  worshij)  of  the  gods  in  the  teni|)les  may  be 
taken  as  about  half  that  c.xj)emled  in  the  worshij)  of  ancestors,  or 
$40,000,000  for  all  China.  Thus  we  have  the  aggregate  amount  ol 
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$130,000,000  spent  annually  in  Cliina  for  ])ai)er  money  for  use  in  their 
worship.” 

Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  make  a correct  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  incense  burned  by  the  Chinese  in  their  worshij),  we  can  neverthe- 
less ^et  some  iilea.  It  is  the  custijin  to  burn  incense  three  times  per 
clay,  morning,  noon  and  evening.  The  amount  burned  thus  by  each 
family  in  the  house  and  at  the  temple  amounts  to  about  $4,000,000 
per  year.  The  rich,  of  course,  burn  many  times  this  amount,  and 
some  of  the  jxmr  families,  perhaps,  not  ejuite  .so  much.  Hut  $4  per  year 
as  an  average  is  an  under  rather  tlian  an  over  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  incense  burned  by  each  family.  This  being  true,  the  amount  of 
incense  burned  by  eiglity  million  families  would  amount  in  one  year 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  $320,000,000. 


Mahommed  Alexander  Russell  Webb,  New  York 


’Yhe  Influence  of  Qondition. 

Paper  by  MOHAMMED  ALEXANDER  RUSSELL  WEBB,  of  New  York. 


NI*'  of  the  p^rcatest  mistakes  the  follower 
of  any  relip^ion  can  make  is  to  form  and 
express  a positive  opinion  of  the  moral 
ellccls  of  another  rclif^ioiis  system  from 
the  general  conduct  of  those  who  profess 
to  follow  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ig- 
nore the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  those 
who  arc  within  the  fold  of  his  own  faith. 

It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  anioufr 
the  masses  of  believers  religious  preju- 
dice is  so  strong;  as  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  a calm  and  just  discrimination  in 
the  examination  of  an  opposing  creed. 

It  would  he  neither  just  nor  truthful  to  as- 
sert that  every  man  who  lives  in  an  American  city, 
town  or  village,  is  a Christian  and  represents  in  liis  acts  and  words  the 
natural  effects  of  Christian  teaching's.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  judg^e  the 
Islamic  system  in  a similar  manner,  and  yet  I reg^rct  to  .say  that  it  is 
(luite  generally  done  in  ICuropc  and  in  America.  There  are  in  Asia 
today  many  thousands  of  peo])lc  who  call  themselves  Mussulmans  and 
yet  who  have  a no  more  truthful  conception  of  the  character  and  teach- 
inj;s  of  Mohammed  than  they  have  of  the  habits  of  the  man  in  the 
mot)!!.  If  one  or  a dozen  of  the.se  sliould  commit  an  act  of  brutal  in- 
tolerance or  fanaticism,  would  it  be  just  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  the 
mcritablc  tendencies  of  their  rcligjion? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Islam  and  the  character  of  its  fol- 
lowers are  so  little  understood  in  hTirope  and  America,  anti  one  of  why  Islam  is 
these  is  that  when  a man  adopts,  or  says  he  adopts,  Islam,  he  becomes  Misonderetood 
known  as  a Mussulman  and  his  nationality  becomes  merg^ed  in  his  re- 
lig^ion.  As  soon  as  a Hindu  embraces  Islam  his  character  disappears. 

If  a Mohammedan,  Turk,  Egyptian,  Syrian  or  African  commits  a 
crime  the  newspajier  reports  do  not  tell  us  that  it  was  committed  by  a 
Turk,  an  Egyptian,  a Syrian  or  an  African,  but  by  a Mohammedan. 

If  an  Irishman,  an  Italian,  a Spaniard  or  a German  commits  a crime  in 
the  United  States  wc  do  not  say  that  it  was  committed  by  a Catholic, 
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a Methodist  or  a Baptist,  nor  even  a Cliristian;  we  tlesij^nate  the  man 
by  his  nationality.  There  are  thousands  of  men  iti  tlie  j)risons  of  our 
country  whose  relii^ious  belief,  if  they  liave  any,  is  rarely  or  never 
referred  to.  We  tlo  not  refer  to  them  as  Christians,  simply  because  their 
parents  attended  a Christian  church,  or  they  themselves  had  .i  church 
membership  at  some  time  in  the  remote  past.  But,  just  as  s<»on  as  a 
native  of  the  East  is  arrested  ior  a crime  or  misilemeanor,  he  is  rci,'- 
istered  as  a representative  of  the  religion  his  parents  followed  or 
which  he  has  adopted. 

We  should  only  jud^e  of  the  inherent  tendencies  (»f  a religious 
system  by  observing  carefully  and  without  prejuilice  its  general  effects 
upon  the  character  anti  habits  of  those  wlu)  are  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  its  basic  principles,  ami  who  i)ublicly  j)rofess  to  te.u  h or 
follow  it.  If  we  find  that  their  lives  are  clean  and  pure  and  full  of 
love  and  charit\’,  we  may  fairl)'  say  that  their  religion  is  good.  II  uc 
find  them  given  to  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  unch.iritableness  and  intt>l- 
erance,  we  may  safely  infer  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  tin- 
system  they'  profess. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  a religion  we  shouhl  al>o  t.ilmly 
analyze  its  fundamentals  and  consider  the  r.icial  and  climatic  mlhn-tues 
that  surround  its  followers  as  well  as  their  natiomil  habits  ami  customs. 

1 take  it  that  we  all  desire  to  know  the  truth, ami  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  our  attention  called  to  the  fact  it  we  m.ike  a mist. ike 
in  our  estimate  of  our  neighbor’s  religion.  That  was  the  sentiment 
that  possessed  me  ten  yxars  ago,  when  I began  the  stmiy'  of  the  Oriental 
religions,  and  I hope  that  it  largely  inlluences  the  minds  of  all  who 
hear  me  today^ 

Another  of  the  most  potent  reasons  for  the  unfavor.ible  ojiiniou 
of  Islam  and  its  professed  followers  which  prevails  in  .America  and 
Europe  today',  is  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  West  to  judge 
the  people  of  the  East  by'  our  western  standard  of  civilization.  \\  e 
of  the  West  believe  that  our  womlerful  progress  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  the  perfection  of  those  means  by'  which  our  |»hysical  com- 
fort and  pleasure  are  secure«i,  give  us  just  cause  to  f»-el  supi  ri«>r  t*» 
those  who  do  not  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  our  nineteenth  century  civil 
ization.  In  a general  way,  and  with  some  few  exceptions,  perhaps,  we 
consider  our  social  .system  admirable,  and  when  we  find  that  m.iny  Mo- 
hammedans, Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  other  eastern  peojile  do  not  join 
w'ith  us  in  this  opinion,  we  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
because  they  are  heathen  and  incapable  of  recognizing  and  ajiinecMt- 
ing  a good  thing  when  they  see  it.  It  woulil,  undoubtedly,  surniise 
some  of  my  hearers  to  know  what  many  of  the  more  intelligent  Alus- 
sulmans  ami  Hindus  of  India  think  of  this  civilization  of  ours  of  which 
we  are  so  proud. 

There  is  a class  of  Mu.ssulmans  and  Hindus  and  Budilhists  in  the 
East,  with  whom  the  western  missionaries  rarely'  come  in  contact,  and 
when  they'  do  there  is  no  discussion  of  religious  doctrines,  because 
these  “heathen”  have  learned  by'  experience  that  it  is  worse  than  a 
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waste  of  time  to  ar^ue  over  such  matters.  But  generally  they  are  men 
of  profound  learning,  who  speak  English  as  fluently  as  they  do  the  Orien- 
tal tongues,  and  who  are  well  versed  in  all  the  known  systems  of  relig- 
ion and  philosophy.  It  will  probably  surprise  many  people  here  to 
know  that  nearly  all  the  more  intelligent  and  highly  educated  Mu.ssul- 
mans  of  India  arc  cjuite  as  well  informed  as  to  the  history  and  doc- 
trines of  the  other  religious  .systems  as  they  arc  concerning  their 
own. 

W’e  Mussulmans  firmly  believe  that  the  teachings  of  IMoses,  Abra- 
ham, Jesus  and  Mohammed  were  substantially  the  same;  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  each  truly  inspired  jirophct  have  always  corruptC(l  and 
added,  more  or  less,  to  the  system  he  taught,  and  have  drifted  into 
materialistic  forms  and  cercmimies;  that  the  true  spirit  has  often  been 
.sacrificed  to  what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  weak  conce[)tions  of 
fallil)le  humanity. 

In  order  to  realize  the  inlluencc  f)f  Islam  upon  social  conditions, 
and  to  comprehend  and  aiipreciatc  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  his 
whole  life  and  apparent  motives  must  be  inspected  and  analyzed  care- 
fully and  without  prejudice.  In  view  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  and 
contradicttiry  nature  of  much  that  has  been  written  in  I'mglish  con- 
cerning him,  we  must  learn  to  read  between  the  lines  of  so-called  his- 
tory. When  we  have  done  this  we  will  find  that  the  ethics  he  taught 
are  identical  with  those  of  every  other  jirominent  religious  system. 
That  is  to  say,  he  presented  the  very  highest  standard  of  morality, 
established  a sj’stem  ol  worship  calculated  to  produce  the  best  results 
among  all  classes  of  his  follow'ers,  and  made  aspiration  to  God  the 
paramount  purpose  of  life. 

Like  every  other  truly  inspired  teacher,  he  showed  that  there  were 
two  aspects  or  divisions  of  the  spiritual  knowledge  he  had  acquired — 
one  for  the  masses  who  were  so  thoroughi)’  occupied  with  the  affairs 
of  this  worUl  that  they  had  only  a very  smal'  portion  of  their  time  to 
devote  to  religion,  and  the  other  for  those  who  were  capable  of  com- 
prehending the  higher  spiritual  truths  anil  realize  that  it  was  better  to 
lay  up  treasures  for  the  life  to  come  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this 
world.  Ibit  his  purpose,  clearly,  was  to  secure  the  most  perfect  moral 
results  by  methoils  applicalile  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  humanity. 

In  analyzing  the  sayings  of  the  projihet,  aside  from  the  Ko- 
ran, we  should  always  bear  in  mind  tlie  social  conditions  prevalent 
among  the  Arabs  at  the  time  he  taught,  as  well  as  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  I’resuming  that  Mohammed  was  trul}- inspired  by 
the  .Supreme  .Spirit,  it  is  (juite  reasonable  to  supj)osc  that  lie  used  quite 
different  mctluxls  of  bringing  the  truth  to  the  attention  of  the  Arabs 
twelv’e  Inmdred  years  ago  than  lie  would  follow  before  an  audience  of 
intelligent,  educated  people,  such  as  sits  before  me,  in  this  nineteenth 
century. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I desire  to  e.vplain  that,  in  order  to 
show  clearly  the  intluence  of  Islam  upon  social  conditions,  it  W'ill  be 
necessary  to  make  some  comparisons  between  the  habits  and  cu.stoms 
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in  Mussulman  communities  and  in  tlic  cities  and  towns  of  luiropc  and 
America,  where  Christianity  is  the  prevailing  religion.  In  doiiijr  this 
1 have  no  intention  to  retlect  upon  the  latter  nor  ^;ive  offense  to  any 
of  its  followers.  My  purpose  is  to  show,  as  lucidly  ami  <listinctly  as 
possible,  a side  of  the  Islamic  faith,  which  is  quite  familiar  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  and  which  is  the  life  of  the  Moslem  social  fabric. 

There  are  a number  of  objections  to  Islam  raised  by  uestern 
people  which  1 would  like  to  reply  to  fully,  but  the  very  limited 
time  allotted  to  me  prevents  my  doin^  .so.  I can  only  enter  a general 
denial  and  trust  to  time  ami  the  eanu’st,  honest  efforts  of  sonic 
of  those  who  hear  me  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I say.  Nearly,  it  not 
quite  all,  the  objections  1 refer  to  have  their  birth  and  j^rowth  in  igno- 
rance of  the  vital  principles  of  Islam. 

The  chief  objection  ami  the  first  one  generally  made  is  pedygamy. 
It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  polygamy  and  the  I’urdah,  or  ex- 
clusion of  females,  is  a part  of  the  Islamic  .s)-stem.  'I  his  is  not  true. 
There  is  only'  one  verse  in  the  Ktiran  which  can  possibly  be  tlistorted 
into  an  excuse  for  poly’gamy  and  that  is,  practically',  a |)rohibition  of 
it.  Only  the  other  day' I read  a communication  in  a church  newsjiaper, 
written  by  a well-known  clerg\’man  who  s.iitl  th.it  the  Ki>ran  required 
the  sultan  of  l urkey  to  take  a new  wife  e^  ery  yi  ar.  Fhere  is  no  such 
requirement  in  the  Koran,  and  what  surprised  me  most  \\;is  that  such 
an  intelligent,  well  educated  m.in  as  the  writ*,  r shouhl  m.ike  that 
statement.  I am  charitalile  enough  to  atlmit  that  he  m.ule  it  through 
ignorance.  1 never  met  but  two  Mussulmans  in  my  life  who  had  more 
than  one  wife.  There  is  nothing  in  the  .sayings  of  the  piophet  nor  ui 
the  Korun  warranting  or  permitting  the  I’urdah.  During  the  life  of 
the  prophet  and  the  early  caliphates,  the  Arabian  women  went  abroatl 
freely',  and,  what  is  more  were  honoretl,  respecteil  ami  fully'  protecteil 
in  the  e.xercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Islam  has  been  called  "The  religiim  of  the  sword,”  .ind  there  arc 
thousands  of  good  people  in  America  and  hhirope  who  re.illy  bi  liew 
that  Mohammed  went  into  battle  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  .and  the 
Koran  in  the  other.  This  is  rather  a singular  ch.irge  for  Christian 
writers  to  make;  but  they  do  m.ike  it  ami  very  im  onsi-,ii mly  .m.l  un- 
justly, too. 

riie  truth  is  that  the  prophet  never  encouraged  nor  consented 
to  the  propagation  of  Islam  by'  force,  and  the  Kor.in  plainly'  forbids 
it.  It  say’s: 

"Let  there  be  no  forcing  in  religion;  the  right  w.iy  li.is  been  made 
clearly  di.stinguishable  from  the  wrong  one.  If  the  Lord  h.id  pleased, 
all  who  are  on  the  earth  would  have  believed  together;  and  wilt  Thou 
force  men  to  be  believers?” 

And  in  the  second  Sura,  258th  verse,  it  s.ays: 

“Let  there  be  no  com])ul.sion  in  religion.  Now  is  the  right  way 
made  distinct  from  error;  whoever,  therefore,  denieth 'I'aghoot  ( liter- 
ally error)  and  believeth  in  (iod,  hath  taken  hold  on  a strong  handle 
that  hath  no  flaw.  And  God  is  He  who  heareth,  knoweth." 
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Our  prophet  himself  was  as  thorouj^lily  non-aggressive  and  peace- 
loving  as  the  typical  Shaker,  and,  while  he  realized  that  a policy  of 
perfect  non-resistance  would  speedily  have  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
liimself  and  every  Mussulman  in  Arabia,  he  urged  his  followers  to 
avoid,  ai  far  as  possible,  violent  collisions  with  the  unbelievers,  and 
not  to  fight  unless  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  their  lives.  It 
can  be  shown,  too,  that  he  never  in  his  life  participated  in  a battle  and 
never  had  a sword  in  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  maiming  a 
human  being. 

It  has  been  charged  that  slavery  is  a part  of  the  Islamic  system  in 
the  face  of  the  f.ict  that  Mohammed  discouragctl  it,  and  the  Koran  for- 
bids it,  making  the  liberation  of  a slave  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
acts  a i)erson  can  perform.  Hut,  in  weighing  the  eviilence  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  we  should  nev'er  lose  sight  of  the  social  and  political 
ct>iulitions  prevaleiU  in  Arabia  at  the  time  the  prophet  lived  and  the 
Koran  was  comiiiled. 

. It  h.is  also  been  said  that  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  denied  a soul 
to  woman  and  ranked  her  with  the  animals.  'I'he  Koran  places  heron 
a jierfect  and  ctJinplete  e<iuality  with  man,  and  the  {prophet’s  teachings 
often  place  her  in  a position  superior  to  the  males  in  some  respects. 
Let  me  read  you  one  passage  from  the  Koran  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  thirty-third  .Sura. 

“Truly  the  men  who  resign  themselves  to  Ciod  ( Moslems ),  aiul 
the  women  who  resign  themselves;  the  believing  men,  and  the 
believing  women;  the  devout  men,  and  the  devout  women;  the  men  of 
truth,  aiul  the  Women  of  truth;  the  [latient  men,  and  the  patient  women; 
the  humble  men,  and  the  humble  women;  the  men  who  give  alms, 
and  the  women  who  give  alms;  the  men  who  fast,  and  the  women  who 
fast;  the  chaste  men,  and  the  chaste  women,  the  men  and  women  who 
oft  remember  (lod,  for  them  hath  Ciod  prepared  forgiveness  and  a 
rich  recompense.” 

Could  anything  ha\’e  bi'en  written  to  emphasize  more  forcibly  the 
ficrfect  equality  of  the  se.xes  before  God?  'The  projierty  rights  which 
American  uauneii  have  enjoyed  for  only  a few  years  have  been  enjoyed 
by  Mohamtuedatr  women  for  twelve  hundretl  j'ears;  and  today  there  is 
no  class  of  women  in  the  world  whose  rights  are  so  completely  jiro- 
tected  as  those  of  the  .Mussulman  communities. 

And  now,  having  endeavored  to  dispel  some  of  the  false  ideas 
concerning  Islam,  which  have  been  current  in  this  countr}',  let  me 
show  you  brietly  what  it  really  is  and  what  its  natural  effects  are  upon 
social  conditions.  Stated  in  the  briefest  manner  jiossible,  the  Islamic 
system  retjuires  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  in  the  inspiration  of 
Mohammed.  Its  pillars  of  practice  are  j)hysical  and  mental  cleanliness, 
prayer,  fasting,  fraternity,  alms-giving  and  pilgrimage.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  that  tends  to  immorality,  social  degredation,  superstition 
or  fanaticism.  On  the  contrary,  it  leads  on  to  all  that  is  purest  and 
noblest  in  the  human  character;  and  any  professed  Mussulman  who 
is  unclean  in  his  person  or  habits,  or  is  cruel,  untruthful,  dishonest, 
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irreverent,  or  fanatical,  fails  utterly  to  prasj)  the  meaning  of  the 
religion  he  professes. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  the  system  than  the  mere  teaching 
of  morality  and  personal  purity.  It  is  thoroughly  j)ractical,  and  the 
results,  which  are  plainly  ajiparent  among  the  more  intelligent  .Mos- 
lems, show  how  well  the  prophet  understood  human  nature.  It  will 
not  protluce  the  kind  of  civilization  that  we  .Americans  .seem  to  admire 
so  much,  but  it  will  make  a man  sober,  honest  and  truthful,  and  will 
make  him  love  his  C'lod  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  mind,  and  liis 
neighbor  as  himself, 

Every  Mussulman  who  has  not  beeotiie  <lemoralized  by  contact 
with  British  civilization  prays  five  times  a «lay,  not  whenever  he  hap- 
pens to  feel  like  it,  but  at  fixed  periods.  His  prayer  is  not  a servile, 
• cringing  petition  for  .some  material  benefit,  but  a hymn  of  prai-  e to  the 
one  incomprehensible,  unknowable  (}od,  the  Omnipotent,  Omniscient, 
Omnipresent  Ruler  of  the  universe.  He  does  not  believe  that  by  argu- 
ment and  entreaty  he  can  sway  the  judgment  and  change  the  plaiih  ot 
God,  but  with  all  the  force  of  his  soul  he  tries  to  .soar  upward  in  spirit 
to  where  he  can  gain  .strength,  to  be  fnire  and  good  and  holy  and 
worthy  of  the  happiness  of  the  future  life.  His  purpose  is  to  rise 
above  the  selfi.sh  pleasures  of  earth  and  strengthen  his  .spirit  wings  lor 
a lofty  flight  when  he  is  at  hast  released  from  the  body. 

Before  every  prayer  he  is  required  to  wash  his  face,  nostrils, 
mouth,  hands  and  feet,  and  he  does  it.  Huring  youth  he  actpiires  the 
habit  of  washing  himself  five  times  a d.ay,  and  this  habit  clings  to  him 
through  life  and  keeps  him  physically  clean.  I le  comes  in  toueli  with 
his  religion  five  times  a day  in  a manner  which  protluces  results  pro- 
portionate to  the  intelligence  and  sj)iritual  ilcvclopment  of  the  man. 
His  religion  is  not  a thing  apart  from  his  <laily  life,  to  be  put  on  once 
a week  and  thrown  aside  when  it  thre,itens  to  interfere*  with  his  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  It  is  a fi.xed  and  inseparable  part  <»f  his  existence 
and  exerts  a direct  and  potent  influence  on  his  evcr\'  thought  and  act. 
i wondcicd  at  that  his  i<lca  of  civiliz-ation  tliffers  from  that  of 

the  West,  that  it  is  less  active  and  jirogrcssive,  less  grand  and  initios- 
mg  and  dazzling  and  noisy? 

I will  confess  that  when  1 went  to  li\f  among  the  intelligent  Mus- 
sulmans I w'as  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  social  cotulitions  I 
encountered.  ^ I had  accjuired  the  idea  that  ]>revails  gcnorall)'  in  this 
country  and  I'.urope,  ami  was  prepared  to  find  the  professed  follower." 
of  Islam  selfish,  treacherous,  untruthful,  intolerant,  sensual  and  fanati- 
T 1 agreeably  disa[)pointed.  1 saw  the  practical  results 

of  Islam  manifested  in  honesty,  truthfulness,  sobrit'ty,  tolerance,  gen- 
t cness  and  a degree  of  true  brotherly  love  that  was  a surprise  to  me 
le  evils  that  we  Americans  complain  of  in  our  .soci.il  system— 
c 1 unkenness,  prostitution,  marital  iiifidelitv  ainl  ctdd  selfishness-  were 
almost  entirely  absent. 

It  ^ significant  fact  that  only  Mussulmans  who  drink  whisky 
and  gamble  are  those  who  wear  Ivuropean  clothing  ami  imitate  the 
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appearance  and  habits  of  the  Englishmen.  I have  never  seen  a 
drunken  Mussulman,  nor  one  who  carried  the  odor  of  whisky  or  beer 
about  will)  him.  lEit  I have  heard  that  some  of  those  who  have  be- 
come Anglicized  and  have  broken  away  from  the  Moslem  dress  and 
customs  actually  do  drink  beer  and  whisky  and  smoke  cigarettes. 

I have  been  in  mos(iues  where  from  fwe  hundred  to  three  thousand 
Mussulmans  were  gathered  to  pray,  aiul  at  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer 
I was  hemmed  in  by  a hundred  of  them  who  were  eager  to  shake  my 
hand  and  call  me  their  brotlier.  ]Uit  I never  detected  those  disagree- 
able odors  which  suggest  the  need  of  extended  facilities  for  bathing. 

1 have  repeatedly  called  this  fact  to  mind  while  riding  on  the  elevated 
railways  in  New  York  and  in  two  or  three  public  assemblages  in 
Lonchm. 

Prostitution  and  marital  infidel ily,  with  scandalous  newspaper  re- 
ports of  divorce  proceedings,  are  quite  impossible  in  a Mussulman 
community  where  ICuropean  intluences  have  no  foothold.  A woman 
toiling  over  a washtub  to  support  a drunken  luisband  and  several  chil- 
dren, and  a poor  widow  with  her  little  ones  turned  into  the  streets  for 
non-payment  of  rent  are  episodes  that  never  occur  where  Islamic  laws 
and  customs  prevail.  Woman  takes  her  i)lace  as  man’s  honored  and 
respected  companion  and  hclj)mate  and  is  the  mistress  of  her  home 
whenever  she  is  disposed  to  occiq))'  that  position.  Her  rights  arc 
accorded  to  her  freely. 

It  is  true  that  she  tloes  not  attend  public  balls  and  receptions, 
wearing  a dress  that  some  people  might  consider  immodest,  and  waste 
her  health  and  jeoj)ardize  her  marital  haj)pincss  in  the  enervating  ripasim*  and 
dance,  nor  does  her  husband  d(j  so.  She  does  not  go  to  the  theater, 
the  circus,  the  races,  nor  the  public  gatherings  in  search  of  amusement, 
but  finds  her  ]>leasure  and  recreation  at  home  in  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  her  husband’s  and  children’s  love  and  the  jieaceful,  refining  occupa- 
ti(uis  of  domestic  life,  both  she  and  her  husband,  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren.are  taught  and  believethat  it  is  better  to  retire  at  nine,  just  after  the 
prayer  of  the  day,  and  arise  before  daybreak  and  say  tlie  morning 
prayer  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  arc  gilding  the  eastern  horizon. 

Another  feature  of  the  Islamic  social  life  that  has  impressed  me 
is  the  utter  absence  of  practical  joking,  or  what  is  popularly  known  as 
“guying.”  There  is  little  or  no  sarcasm,  bitter  irony,  cruel  wit  among 
the  .Mussulmans  calculated  to  cause  their  fellows  chagrin,  shame  or  an- 
noyance, wounding  the  heart  an<l  breaking  that  bond  of  loving  frater- 
nity which  should  subsist  between  men.  The  almost  universal  disposi- 
tion seems  t(i  be  to  cultivate  unselfishness  and  patience  and  to  place  as 
little  value  as  jwssible  upt)n  the  things  of  this  world. 

In  the  househohl  (T  the  true  Mussulman  there  is  no  vain  show,  no 
labored  attempt  to  follow  servilely  the  fashions,  including  furniture 
and  ornaments,  in  vogue  in  London  and  I'aris.  Plainness  and  frugality 
are  apparent  everywhere,  the  idea  being  that  it  is  far  better  to  culti- 
vate the  spiritual  side  of  our  nature  than  to  waste  our  time  and  money 
trying  to  keep  u{)  appearances  that  wc  hope  will  cause  our  neighbors 
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to  think  that  we  have  more  money  tlian  we  really  have  and  are  more 
.'esthetic  in  our  tastes  than  we  really  are. 

“ Hut,” someone  may' say,  ” what  about  the  story'  that  a .Mussulman 
believes  tliat  he  will  go  directly'  to  j)aradise  if  he  il:es  while  trydng  to 
kill  a Christian?  ” 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  falsehoods  invented  by'  enemies  of  the 
truth  to  injure  as  peaceful  and  non-aggressive  a class  of  people  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  A traveler  who  has  vislte<l  nearly  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries  said  to  me  last  week;  “ 1 wouUl  rather 
be  alone  in  the  dark  woods  and  miles  away'  from  a town  with 
one  hundred  Mussulmans  than  to  walk  half-a-do/cn  blocks  in  the 
slums  of  an  Knglish  or  American  city'  after  dark.” 

tleaiso  told  me  that  while  he  was  on  a steamer  at  Constantinople, 
he  gave  a Turkish  boatman  a lira,  or  about  five  dollars,  to  buy'  him 
some  fruit  and  cigarettes.  The  ICnglish  passengers  laughcil  at  hi^ 
credulity  and  assured  him  that  he  would  never  see  his  lira  ag.dn.  Hut 
just  as  tlie  anchor  was  being  raisetl  the  boatman  returnetl  bringing 
with  him  the  fruit  and  cigarettes  and  the  c.vact  change. 

In  April  last  a lady  at  the  Desbrosses  street  ferry',  in  New'  \h>rk, 
gave  her  cloak  tt)a  y'oung  man  to  hold  w hile  she  purchased  her  ticket 
She  has  not  seen  it  since. 

A Mussulman,  if  he  is  hungry'  and  has  no  lodging  place,  may  walk 
into  the  house  of  a brother  Mussulman  and  be  sure  »>!  a ci»rdial,  hospi- 
tal welcome.  lie  will  be  given  a seat  at  the  frugal  meal  and  a place 
where  he  can  spread  his  sleeping  mat.  One  of  the  best  of  Isl.umc 
social  customs  is  hospitality'.  Many  .Mussulmans  are  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  a home  and  food  to  a poor  brother,  believing  that 
God  has  thus  favored  them  with  the  means  of  making  themselvci 
more  worthy  to  inherit  paradise. 

The  greeting,  “ Assalam  Aleikum  ” (Peace  be  with  thecl.  and 
the  response,  “Aleikum  Sal.aam”  (With  thee  be  peace),  have  a true 
fraternal  sound  in  them,  calculated  to  arouse  the  love  and  respect  ol 
anyone  who  hears  them.  In  the  slums  of  our  American  cities  this 
summer  there  were  hundreds  of  hungry,  homeless  people,  while  hun- 
dreds of  houses  in  the  fashionable  streets  were  closed  and  empty'  and 
their  owners  were  living  lu.xuriantly'  at  summer  resorts.  Sm  h a >t.itc 
of  affairs  would  be  imjiossible  in  a purely'  .Mussulman  community. 

I have  seen  it  asserted  that,  under  tlie  Islamic  system,.!  high  state 
of  civilization  is  impossible.  Stanley  Lane- Poole  writes  as  follows: 

“Lor  nearly  eight  centuries  uiuler  her  Mohammedan  rulers,  Spain 
set  to  all  h.urope  a shining  e.xamplc  of  a civilized  .and  enlightened  state. 
Her  fertile  provinces,  rendered  doubly  prolific  by  the  industry'  ami  en- 
gineering skill  of  her  conquerors,  bore  fruit  in  a hundred  f<)ld.  C ities 
innumerable  sprang  up  in  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Guaalquivir  and 
Guadiana,  whose  names,  and  names  only’,  still  commemorate  the  v.in- 
quished  glories  of  their  past.  Art,  literature  and  science  jirtispered  as 
they  then  i)rosperf  d no  where  else  in  Lurope.  Stiulents  (locked  from 
France  and  Germany  and  Fngland  to  drink  from  the  fountains  of  learn- 
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ing’  which  flovv^ed  only  in  the  cities  of  the  Moors.  The  surgeons  and 
doctors  of  Andalusia  were  in  the  van  of  science;  women  were  encour- 
aged to  devote  themselves  to  serious  study,  and  a lady  doctor  was  not 
unknown  among  the  peoj)le  of  Cordova.  Mathematics,  astronomy 
and  botany,  philosophy  and  jurisprudence  were  to  be  mastered  in. 

Si)ain  and  in  .Spain  alone.  The  practical  work  of  the  field,  the  scien- 
tific methods  of  irrigation,  the  arts  of  fortification  and  ship  building, 
the  highest  ami  most  elaborate  products  of  the  loom,  the  graver  and 
the  hammer,  the  potter's  wheel  and  the  mason’s  trowel  were  lirought 
to  perfection  l)y  .Spanish  lords.  In  the  practice  of  war,  no  less  than 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  they  long  stood  supreme.  “Whatsoever  makes  a 
kingdom  great  and  prosjierous,  whatsoever  tends  to  refinement  and 
civilization,  was  found  in  Moslem  .Spain.” 

Ami  what  has  become  of  this  grand  civilization,  traces  of  which 
we  still  see  in  some  of  theSjianish  cities,  ami  the  splendid  architecture 
of  the  Mogul  emjierors  of  Imlia?  It  is  to  be  seen  here  in  Chicago  and 
in  wherever  there  is  a manifestation  of  materialistic  progress  and  en- 
lightenment. 

.So  long  as  the  pure  teachings  of  the  prophet  were  followed  the  Civiiiz- 

.Vloslem  development  was  pure  and  healthy,  and  much  more  stable  ” " 
and  admirable  than  the  gaudy  materialism  that  finally  developed  and 
brought  with  it  utter  ruin.  'I  rue  civilization  — a civilization  based  upon 
purity,  virtue  and  fraternal  love— is  the  kind  of  civilization  that  exists 
totlay  among  the  better  classes  of  Mussulmans,  and  brings  w'ith  it  a 
degree  of  contentment  and  happine.ss  unknown  amid  the  tumult  of  the 
western  social  system. 

The  ilevout  Mussulman,  one  who  has  arrived  at  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  true  teachings  of  the  projihet,  lives  in  his  religion 
and  makes  it  the  paramount  principle  of  hki  existence.  It  is  with  him 
in  all  his  goings  and  comings  during  the  day,  and  he  is  never  so 
completely  occupietl  with  his  business  or  worldly  affairs  that  he  cannot 
turn  his  back  upon  them  when  the  stated  hour  of  [irayer  arrives  and 
present  his  soul  to  God.  1 lis  loves,  his  sorrows,  his  hopes,  his  fears  are 
all  immersed  in  it;  it  is  his  last  thought  when  he  lies  down  to  sleep  at 
night  ami  the  first  to  enter  his  mind  at  dawn,  when  the  voice  of  the 
Muezzin  sings  out  loiuUy  and  clearly  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque, 
waking  the  soft  echoes  of  the  morn  with  its  thrilling,  solemn,  majestic 
monotones.  “Come  to  prayer;  prayer  is  better  than  sleep.” 


$ 


Mosque  of  Omar,  Jerusalem 
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The  K oran. 


By  Rev.  George  E.  Post,  D.  D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria. 


Cjco.  IC.  I\)st,  I).  1).,  held  up  a copy  of  tlic 
Koran,  and  said:  “I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
book  which  is  never  touched  by  two  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  with  unwashed 
hands,  a book  which  is  never  carried  below 
the  waist,  a book  which  is  never  laid  upon 
the  door.”  Aiul  Dr.  Post  then  read  without 
note  or  comment: 

In  chapter  Ixvi.  issaid:  “O  Prophet, at- 
tack the  infidel  with  arms.”  And  chapter  ii 
says:  “And  fi^dit  for  the  religion  of  God 
ai^ainst  those  who  fij^ht  against  you,  and  kill 
them  wherever  ye  find  them,  and  turn  them 
jty  that  whereof  they  have  dispossessed 

Ijr  you.”  Also  on  page  25  it  is  written:  “War  is  cn- 

joined  you  against  the  infidels,  but  this  is  hateful  ’ 
unto  you;  yet  perchance  ye  hate  a thing  which  is 
better  for  you,  and  perchance  ye  love  a thing  which  is  worse  for  you.” 
Chapter  xlviii.:  “Say  unto  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  who  are  left  behind, 
ye  shall  be  called  forth  against  a mighty  and  a warlike  nation,  ye  shall 
fight  against  them  or  they  shall  profess  Islam.”  And  this  may  be 
translated,  “until  they  profess  Isliim."  Ill  chapter  ix.  it  is  said:  “Now 
has  God  assisted  you  in  many  engagements,  and  particularly  at  the 
battle  of  Huncin,  when  ye  pleased  yourself  in  your  multitude,  but  it 
was  no  manner  of  advantage  to  you  and  the  earth  was  too  straight  for 
you,  notwithstanding  it  was  spacious;  then  did  ye  retreat  and  turn  your 
backs.  Afterward  God  sent  ilown  His  security  upon  His  apostle  and 
uj>on  the  faithful,  and  sent  down  troops  of  angels  which  he  saw  not. 
Fight  against  them  who  believe  not  in  God.”  And  many  more  of  a 
similar  character. 

I read  in  chapter  iv.  of  the  Koran:  “And  if  ye  fear  that  ye  shall 
not  act  with  equity  toward  orphans  or  the  female  sex,  take  in  marriage 
of  such  other  women  as  please  you  two,  or  three,  or  four,  and  not 
more.”  In  the  same  chapter  I read:  “Ye  may  with  your  substance 
provide  wives  for  yourselves.”  I read,  however,  that  these  were  not 
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sufficient  provisions  for  the  Prophet,  and  the  special  revelation  had  to 
be  made  from  heaven  in  these  words:  “O  Prophet,  we  have  allowed 
thee  thy  wives  unto  whom  thou  hast  pjiven  thy  dower,  and  also  the 
slaves  which  thy  right  hand  possesseth  of  the  booty  which  (jod  hath 
granted  thee;  and  the  daughters  of  th>  uncles  and  the  daughters  of 
thy  aunts,  both  on  thy  father’s  siile  and  thy  inother’s  sitle,  uho  have 
fled  with  thee  from  Mecca,  and  any  other  believing  woman,  if  she  give 
herself  unto  the  Prophet,  in  case  the  Projihet  desires  to  take  her  to 
wife.  This  is  a peculiar  nrivilege  granted  unto  thee  above  the  rest 
of  the  true  believers.  W’e  know  what  we  have  ordained  them  concern- 
ing their  wives  and  their  slaves  which  their  right  hands  no.ssess;  lest 
it  should  be  deemed  a crime  in  thee  to  make  use  t)f  tlie  privilege 
granted  thee,  for  God  is  merciful  and  gracious.  It  shall  not  Lk:  lawful 
for  thee  to  take  other  women  to  wife  hereafter,  nor  to  exchange  any 
of  thy  wives  for  them,  although  their  Iwauty  pleases  thee,  except  the 
slaves  whom  thy  right  hand  shall  possess."  I hc  Cinumentaturs,  who 
are  all  of  them  men  who  stand  high  in  the  Mohammedan  worUl.  as 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church  stand  in  the 
Christian  world,  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Some  think 
that  Mohammed  was  thereby  forbidden  to  take  any  more  wives  than 
nine,  which  number  he  had  then,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  his 
stint,  as  four  was  that  of  other  men;  .some  imagine  that  after  this 
prohibition,  though  any  of  the  w ives  he  then  had  shoid<l  die,  <»r  be 
divorced,  he  could  not  marry  another  in  her  room.  Some  think  he 
was  only  forbitldcn  from  this  time  forwartl  tt)  marry  any  f>thcr  woman 
than  one  of  the  four  .sorts  mentioned  in  the  passage  ipioted. 

There  is  one  chapter  which  1 tlare  not  .stand  before  )’ou.  sisters 
and  mothers,  and  wives  and  daughters,  and  read  to  you.  I h.ivc  not 
the  face  to  read  it;  nor  would  I like  to  read  it  even  in  a congregation 
of  men.  It  is  the  sixty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  You  may  read 
that  chapter  if  you  like  yourselves,  and  you  may  read  the  comments 
of  their  great  leaders  and  theologians,  those  men  on  whom  they  rely 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  I hc  chapter  is  called  “Prohibi- 
tion.” If  1 were  going  to  name  it  I should  call  it  “lligh  License.  ' 
Chapter  xxiv.  .says:  “And  compel  not  your  maid  .servants  to  prosti- 
tute their  bodies.”  In  chapter  -x.x.xiii.  it  is  revealed  t<»  the  Pr<iphct 
that  he  is  an  exception  to  this  rule:  “()  Prophet,  we  have  alloweil  thee 
thy  wives,  unto  whom  thou  hast  given  their  dower,  and  also  the  slaves 
which  thy  right  hand  posse.sseth  of  the  booty  which  (jod  hail  granted 
thee.”  Now  let  us  hear  the  Koran  on  the  subject  of  divorce:  “Ve  may 
div'orce  your  wives  twice,  but  if  the  husband  divorce  her  a third  time 
she  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him  again  until  she  marry  another  husband. 
But  if  he  also  divorces  her,  it  shall  be  no  criire  in  them  if  they  return 
to  each  other.”  Chapter  iv:  “If  ye  be  desirous  of  exchanging  a w ife  for 
another  wife  and  ye  have  already  given  one  of  them  a talent,  take  not 
anything  away  therefrom.”  In  chapter  iv.  it  is  .said:  “\’e  are  al.so  for- 
bidden to  take  to  wife  free  women  who  are  marrieil  except  those 
women  whom  your  right  hands  shall  possess  as  slaves.”  But  this  was 
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not  enough  for  the  IVophct.  There  had  to  he  a special  revelation 
from  God  in  order  to  justify  him.  The  following  passage  was  recorded 
on  Mohammed’s  wives  asking  for  more  sumptuous  clothes  and 
additional  allowance  for  their  expenses.  The  I’rophet  had  no  sooner 
received  the  request  than  he  gave  them  their  option  either  to  continue 
with  him  or  he  divorced.  In  this  passage  God  is  supposed  to  l)c  the 
speaker.  lie  says;  "()  Trophet,  say  unto  thy  wives,  if  ye  seek  this 
[)resent  life  and  the  pomps  thereof,  come,  I will  make  a handsome  pro- 
vision foryou.and  I will  dismiss  you  with  an  honorable  dismission,  hut 
if  ye  seek  God  and  1 lis  apostles,  and  the  life  to  come,  verily  (jod  hath 
prepared  for  such  of  you  as  work  righteousness  a great  reward.” 

Mohammed  f)urchased  a slave  boy  named  Zeid,  who  was  a win- 
some youth,  and  Mohammed  loved  him.  The  father  of  the  hoy,  hear- 
ing where  he  was,  came  to  Mecca  with  a great  ransom  in  his  hand,  and 
he  said  to  Mohammed:  “(Jive  me  hack  my  l)oy  and  take  this  gold.” 
Mohammed  was  magnanimous— he  had  many  great  and  noble  (juali- 
tics,  of  which  I would  like  to  speak  at  another  time — and  Mohammed 
refused  the  ransom,  and,  turning  to  the  boy,  offered  him  his  freedom, 
rhe  hoy,  however,  preferred  to  remain.  He  said  to  the  Prophet;  ” I 
will  stay  with  you;  you  are  my  father.”  After  atime  Mohammed  had 
the  boy  swear  a mighty  oath  at  the  Kaaba  that  he  was  his  son,  and 
thus  he  adopted  him.  This  occurred  before  the  proclamation  of  Islam. 
After  the  revelation  of  Islam,  Mohammed  gave  the  boy  a beautiful 
girl  named  Zeinab  to  wife  .Some  years  after  their  marriage  Moham- 
med visited  the  house  of  Zeid  in  the  latter’s  absence.  1 1 is  eyes  fell 
upon  this  young  womati  and  he  loved  her.  .She  told  her  husband  of 
this, and  he,  from  his  devotion  to  his  adopted  father,  offered  to  divorce 
her  so  that  Mohammed  might  marry  her.  Mohammed  at  first  recoiled 
from  this.  He  said  it  was  a scatulal  that  would  ruin  him,  hut  it  is 
allegcel  that  God  gave  him  a revelation  on  which  he  took  the  wife  of  his 
own  adopteilson  and  made  her  his  wife.  The  revelation  is  this;  “Hut 
when  Zeid  had  determined  the  matter  concerning  her  and  had  resolved 
to  divorce  her  we  joined  her  in  marriage  unto  thee;  U'st  a crime 
shouhl  he  ch.irged  on  the  true  believers  in  marrying  the  wives  of  their 
adopted  sons'  when  theyliave  iletermined  the  matter  concerning  them; 
and  the  command  of  (lod  is  to  l)e  performed.  No  crime  is  to  be 
charged  on  the  Prophet  as  to  what  (lOtl  hath  allowed  him  conformable 
to  the  ordinance  of  Ciod  with  regard  to  those  who  [)receded  him  (for 
the  command  of  (iod  is  a determinate  decree  ) who  brought  the  mes- 
sages of  (jod  aiul  feared  Him,  and  feareil  none  besides  God;  and  God 
is  a sufficient  accountant.  Mohammed  is  not  the  father  of  any  man 
among  you,  but  the  ajjostle  of  God  and  the  seal  of  the  prophets.” 


Mohammed  a 
PolyKiniist* 
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"fhe  Relations  of  the  f^oman  (^atlioiic 
Qhurch  to  the  Poor  and  P)estitute. 

Paper  by  CHARLES  F.  DONNELLY,  read  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D. 


11'.  Christian  church  was  from  tin*  l>cj,»inninj,» 
always solicitious  of  the  |UK»r.  c\  t n in  lu-rc.irly 
struggles  and  in  the  persecution  she  was  then 
undergoing.  This  solicitude  is  .shown  in  the 
first  papal  prescript  transmitted  l»y  Saint 
Clement,  the  Fourth  of  the  popes.  t«i  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  wherein  he  said:  "Let  the 
rich  give  liberally  to  the  i)o<»r,  and  letthc|HM»r 
man  give  praise  and  thanks  to  (iml  for  having 
inspired  the  rich  man  with  the  g«»«Kl  will  to 
relieve  him.”  A little  later  Splint  Cyprian, 
bishop  and  martyr,  wrote  his  bemk  on  “(hKnl 
Works  and  Alms-I feeds,”  an  admirable  treat- 
ise on  Christian  charity,  for  which  he  w;is 
distinguishctl. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  church  the  primitive  Christians  estab- 
lished means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  .sick  and  the  traveh'rs  in 
distress  or  needing  shelter,  hospitals  for  lc(»ers.  .societies  for  the 
redemption  of  captive  slav'cs,  congregations  ot  females  for  the  relief  of 
indigent  w'onicn,  associations  of  religitius  women  (m  retleciuing  ilw»-e 
of  tlicir  sex  who  were  leading  dissolute  lives,  and  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  the  orphaned,  the  aged  and  afllicted  of  all  kinds,  like  the  llotel- 
Dicu,  founded  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  still  perpetu- 
ated. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  re.sorting  to  the  place  for  the  cure  of  the 
insane  is  that  an  Irish  princess.  Saint  I-fymphna,  was  slain  there  May 
15,  A.  D.  600,  by  the  hand  of  her  own  father,  a pagan,  who  having  be- 
come enraged  at  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  caused  her  to  lice,  and 
pursuing  her  there,  beheaded  her.  An  insane  person  witnessing 
the  act  was  cured,  and  thus  a belief  became  current  that  miraculous 
cures  of  the  insane  were  effected  by  visiting  the  spot  where  .she 
was  beheaded.  A shrine  was  erected  there  and  in  A.  I).  1340  a 
memorial  church  was  added.  , 
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It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  charitable  religious  of  the  neighbor- 
hood saw  early  that  the  ancient  methods  of  imprisoning  the  in- 
sane were  irrational,  and  so  gradually  surrounded  them  with  condi- 
tions akin  to  their  home  lives,  and  gently  led  them  to  improve,  if  not 
to  wholly  recover  their  reason,  under  a method  of  treatment  centuries 
in  advance  of  the  most  intelligent  methods  pursued  with  the  insane 
until  our  time,  when  we  find  no  better  system  can  be  followed. 

The  church  was,  it  may  be  said,  almost  unreservedly,  the  only 
almoner  to  the  jKJor  in  primitive  times,  up  to  the  period  when  modern 
history  begins;  for  charity  was  not  a pagan  virtue,  and  man  had  not 
been  taught  it  until  the  Redeemer’s  coming;  so  the  religious  houses, 
the  monasteries,  convents,  asylums  and  hosjiitals  were  the  great 
houses  of  refuge  and  charity  the  poor  and  needy  had  to  resort  to  in 
their  distress  in  later  times. 

Hut  there  apjieared  in  the  seventeenth  century  a man  surpassing 
all  who  precedeil  him  in  directing  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the 
wants  aiul  necessities  of  the  j)oor  atul  to  the  work  of  relieving  them, 
the  great  and  gfiotl  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  whose  name  and  memory 
will  ever  be  reveri'd  while  the  church  of  Christ  endures.  Horn  on  April 
24,  1576,  in  the  little  village  of  l*ouy,  near  l)ax,  south  of  Ikirdeaux, 
bordering  on  the  P\’renees:  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1600,  and 
later  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Turks  and  was  sold  as  a slave  at 
Tunis. 

In  the  great  work  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  nothing  commends  itself 
more  to  this  practical  age  than  his  plan  of  enlisting  large  bodies  of 
laymen  to  ctn'iperate  with  the  clergy  by  establish.ing  confraternities 
in  each  parish  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  seeking  out,  visiting 
and  relieving  the  sick,  the  orphaned  and  the  destitute.  Such  associa- 
tions achieve  in  a (luiet  and  unostentatious  way  wonderful  results  by 
the  modest  contributions  of  their  own  members  chiefly  and  by  the 
zeal  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  they  do.  France  leads  in  such 
organizations  naturally  enough,  but  the  United  States  is  emulating  her 
successfully  and  will,  in  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  here  of 
late  years,  soon  surpass  that  nation. 

The  work  of  lounding  ecclesiastical  charitable  organizations  did 
not  cease  with  the  labors  of  St,  V’incent  de  Paul,  nor  has  it  ceased  at 
the  present  day.  It  will  be  well  to  recall  at  this  point  a few  of  the 
many  active  rather  than  the  contemplative  orders  and  congregations 
that  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  constant  care  e.xercised  by  the  church 
over  those  in  need,  and  here  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  while 
such  deserving  praise  is  given  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  for  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  most  active  religious  communities  ever  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  there  were  others  who  preceded  him 
early  in  the  same  direction,  but  without  achieving  the  same  success, 
and  conspicuously  the  Alexian,  or  Cellite  Hrothers,  founded  in  1325, 
at  Ai.x-la-Chapelle,  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick,  especially  in  times  of 
pestilence,  the  care  of  lunatics  and  persons  suffering  from  epilepsy. 
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In  1572  the  congregation  of  the  I^rothers  Hospitallers  ttf  St.  John  of 
God  was  also  founded  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  infirm  and  poor. 

Twenty  years  after  .St.  Vincent  ilc  I’.iul  entletl  his  life  of  cliarity 
there  was  founded  at  Rheims,  in  16S0,  the  congregation  of  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor  chihlrcn.  In  1K04 
the  Christian  Brothers  were  fomuled  in  Ireland,  mainly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  youths;  at  Ghent,  the  congregation  of  lirothers  of  Charity, 
in  1809,  who  devote  their  lives  to  aged,  sick,  insane  and  incuralile  men, 
and  to  orphans,  abandoned  children  and  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  at 
Paris,  in  1824,  the  .Sisterhood  of  lion  Secours  was  established  for  the 
care  of  the  sick;  in  1828,  the  Fathers  of  the  Institute  of  Charity;  in 
Ireland,  in  183 1,  the  Community  of  the  Sisters  ol  Mercy  was  founded 
for  visiting  the  sick,  educating  the  poor  and  protecting  destitute  chil- 
dren. and  tliis  religious  body  of  women  has  now  several  humlred  houses 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  workl.  I'or  the  recl.imation  and 
instruction  of  women  anti  girls  who  had  fallen  from  virtue  the  Nuns  of 
the  Good  .Shcphertl  were  established  in  1835.  At  St.  .'servan,  in  Brit- 
tany, some  peasant  women,  chiefly  young  working  women  ami  domes- 
tic servants,  instituted  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  in  1S40,  having  for 
their  object  the  care  of  the  aged  poor,  irrespective  of  m*.\  tir  creetl,  ami 
they,  too,  have  hundreds  of  houses  now  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  world. 

But  is  the  state  the  best  almoner?  In  ancient  times  in  Fng- 
land  it  w’as  considered  wiser  to  leave  the  whole  iluty  of  providing  for 
the  poor  to  those  who  would  be  requireil  by  humanity  and  religion  to 
care  for  them,  namely,  the  clergy,  regular  and  secular;  and  the  <luty 
devolved  on  them,  for  centuries,  as  we  have  .seen.  Out  of  the  tithes, 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  charitable  contri- 
butions gUen  by  the  laity  to  dispense,  came  the  sole  means  of  main- 
taining the  poor  in  Catholic  Lngland,  there  being  no  compulsor\’ 
methods  by  common  law,  or  statute,  looking  to  their  sup|)ort,  and 
Blackstone  himself  credits  the  monasteries  with  the  principal  support 
of  the  poor  in  Catholic  times. 

The  affecting  death  of  Father  Damian  among  the  lepers  of  Molo- 
kaoi  was  better  llian  all  j)olemical  iliscourses  to  allay  religious  rancor 
where  it  may  e.xist,  ami  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  all  reflecting  C hris- 
tians  the  importance  not  only  of  extemling  charity  to  the  heathen  in 
remote  places,  but  to  each  other  at  home  in  our  differences  relating  to 
creed  and  opinion. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  within  a few  years  great  changes  will  be 
made  by  the  Catholic  church  itself  in  the  administration  of  many  «)f  its 
charities  throughout  the  world.  Some  of  its  organizations  are  greatly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  stiulying  new  systems  and  methods  lif 
relief  growing  out  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  cimtury. 
The  slender  equipment  of  the  poor  child  in  the  past  for  the  part  he  had 
to  play  in  life;  the  continuous,  or  casual,  administration  of  alms  to  the 
destitute,  instead  of  leading  them  kindly  anil  firmly  forwaril  from  ile- 
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pcnclencc  on  others  to  self-help  and  selt-reliance,  are  not  adapted  to 
ihe  needs  of  the  present, or  to  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

Ubi  Petrus  Ibi  Kcclesia:  “Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  church,” 
and  Rome  was  made  by  the  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee  the  scat  of  the 
church  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  a^o,  and  the  seat  of  the  church  it 
reinains.  and  slunl  to  tlie  end  of  time.  In  considering  our  subject  it 
would  seem  the  work  would  be  inconqdete  if  we  did  not  iiujuire  what 
the  relations  of  the  church  to  the  poor  and  destitute  have  been,  at  its 
seat  and  center.  Far  back  in  the  history  of  Christian  Rome  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  assisted  in  contributing  to  the  opening  of  asylums 
for  strangers  there  in  distress.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  secular  rule 
there,  under  the  e.xisting  government,  the  income  for  her  charities 
was  SS'JO.OOO  iK’r  annum,  with  the  jiopulation  less  than  175,000. 

It  is  impossible  in  a summary  of  this  nature  to  give  more  tlian  an 
outline  of  the  ecclesiastical  charities  of  Rome,  as  they  existed  up  to  the 
assumption  of  the  government  by  the  reigning  family,  in  Italy;  but  in 
the  recital  of  those  charities  it  is  well  to  mention  the  schools  of  gratu- 
itous instruction,  which  were  founded  by  Clement  XIII.,  in  1592;  by 
the  Peres  Doctrinaires,  in  1727,  and  by  St.  Angela  dc  Merecia,  in  1655, 
the  latter  mainly  for  poor  females,  and  all  instructing  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a common  school  education.  Then  there  were  fifty-five 
regionary  schools;  a number  of  parochial  schools,  and  besides  374 
general,  or  public  free  schools  for  the  young,  with  484  teachers  and 
fourteen  thousand  piqiils,  in  attendance.  So  it  appears  the  church  has 
not  failed  in  her  duty  to  the  poor  at  her  center. 

In  the  United  .States  there  are  over  seven  hundred  Catholic  chari- 
table institutions,  tlie  inmates  of  which  are  maintained  almost  entirely 
by  the  contributions  of  their  co-religionists,  who,  with  their  fellow 
citizens  of  other  denominations,  sliare  in  the  burden  of  general  taxa- 
tion, proportionately  to  their  means,  in  maintaining  the  poor  at  the 
public  charitable  institutions  besides.  A truly  anomalous  condition, 
i)ut  arising  from  the  strong  atlherencc  of  Catholics  to  the  idea  that 
charity  is  liest  atlministered,  where  not  attended  tcj  individually,  by 
those  in  the  religious  life,  who  give  to  the  jioor  of  their  means,  not 
througli  puldic  odicers  and  bureaus,  but  through  those  wlio  serve  the 
poor  in  tlie  old  ajiostolic  spirit,  with  love  of  (iod  and  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbor  and  brother  actuating  them.  In  the  scheme  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  public  charity  relief  is  e.xtended  on  the  narrow  ground 
that  there  is  some  inijilied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  main- 
tain the  citizen  in  his  necessities  in  return  for  service  rendered  or  ex- 
jiecteil;  but  the  church  imposes  the  burden  on  the  conscience  of  every 
man  of  heljiing  his  neighbor  in  tlistress,  apart  from  any  service  done 
or  expected,  and  teaclies  tliat  all  in  suffering  arc  entitled  to  aid, 
whether  they  live  witliin  or  without  the  territory;  neither  territory, 
nor  race,  nor  creed  can  limit  Christian  charity.  In  its  relation  to  the 
poor  the  church  will  always  be  in  the  future,  as  she  has  been  in  the 
past,  in  advance  of  the  state  in  all  e.xarnples  of  beneficence. 
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yiie  Religion  of  the  North  /\merican 

Indians. 

Paper  by  MISS  ALICE  C.  FLETCHER. 


Ill*'  Norlli  American  continent,  extcndin{:r  from 
the  tro|)ic.s  to  the  Polar  seas,  present.s  wide 
diversity  of  jtliysical  aspects,  and  many  dis- 
tinctive environments  which  liave  left  their 
imprc.ss  upon  the  arts  and  cults  of  its  peoples. 
Within  this  extended  area  there  are  two  races, 
the  Esquimau,  which  will  not  come  under  our 
consideration  today,  and  the  American  race 
projier. 

This  race,  like  our  own,  is  composed  of 
many  pcoj)les  speaking^  different  languajrcs, 
lanj^uages  Ijelon^inf^to  widely  different  stocks. 
In  our  race  these  stocks  are  few  in  number, 
but  here,  in  North  America,  there  are  more 
than  two  score,  each  varying  from  all  the 
others  as  widely  as  the  Semitic  from  the  Aryan. 

Among  so  many  linguistic  stocks  one  would  expect  to  find  tribes 
i)f  various  mental  capacities,  and  we  do  find  them.  There  are  some 
po.ssessing  a richer  imagination,  greater  vitality  of  ideas  and  greater 
power  of  organization,  and  these  people  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  others  less  capable  of  organization  and  power  of  growth.  Thus 
it  has  happened  here,  as  el.sewhere,  that  one  people  has  been  perme- 
ated by  the  ideas  of  another  while  preserving  its  own  language  intact, 
as  with  us,  who  speak  an  Aryan  tongue,  but  have  become  imbued  with 
the  religious  thought  of  the  .Semites. 

The  people  we  are  considering  are  very  ancient  people.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  ancestors  were  the  men  whose  imple- 
ments and  weapons  have  been  found  associated  with  the  remains  of 
extinct  specimens  of  animals.  This  evidence  of  antiquity  is  re-in- 
forced  by  the  recent  discovery  of  an  eminent  Mexican  archreologist, 
who  has  found  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ancient  Mexican 
calendar,  thereby  revealing  a system  of  time  measurements  based  upon 
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the  recurrence  of  a certain  relative  position  f)f  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  required  for  the  completion  of  its  j^raml  cycle  one  thousarul 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  years.  By  the  lowest  calculation  this 
calendar  was  in  use  two  thousantl  three  hurulred  years  B.  C. 

Thus  four  thousand  years  a^o  the  Mexicans  were  usin^a  highly  arti- 
ficial calendar,  one  that, so  far  as  is  known  today,  coultl  not  have  heenljor- 
rowed  from  any  other  peot)le,  since  nothin^^like  it  has  Been  discovered 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  How  many  years  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  observations  which  led  to  its  construction  who  can  say? 
But  we  know  that  from  the  completion  of  this  system  the  Mexican 
people  had  fixed  religious  rites,  and  that  their  elaborate  wt)rship  uas 
regulated  by  cycles  within  the  great  cycle  of  their  wonderful  calendar. 

Startlingas  is  the  fact  that  in  this  so-called  New  Worhl  we  are  able 
to  study  a culture  more  than  four  thousand  years  cild,  stranger  hn  ts  mav 
come  to  light  in  the  near  future.  The  point  to  be  emphasi/c<l  is.  that 
here  in  North  America  e.xists  a race  of  great  anti<juity  th.it  has  con- 
served social  and  religious  forms  which,  speaking  broa<lly,  antedate 
those  of  the  historic  ])criods  of  the  IC.ist.  Here  w e can  stinly  not  (»nly 
the  slow  growth  of  society,  but  the  equally  slow  and  unequal  dewlop- 
ment  of  man’s  mental  and  spiritual  nature. 

A comprehensive  sketch  of  the  religimt  of  the  N(»rth  Amcri<an 
Indian  cannot  be  given  w ithin  the  limits  of  this  paper,  much  h ss  a 
definite  picture.  Only  the  indication  of  a few  salient  points  is  possible, 
and  even  these  will  not  l)e  easy  to  make  clear  because  <d  our  (»w  n com- 
plex methods  of  thought.  Anything  aj)j)roaching  a consensus  (»f 
Indian  beliefs  can  be  obtained  cmly  from  a careful  study  of  the  m\  ths 
of  the  j)eople,  of  their  ceremonies,  their  suj)erstitions  and  their  \ arious 
customs,  and  by  searching  through  all  these  for  the  underlying  principle  , 
the  governing  thoughts  and  motives.  Nowhere  among  the  tribes  can 
be  found  any  formulated  statement  of  belief;  in  no  ceremony  or  ritual 
does  there  appear  anything  resembling  a creed.  This  [)aper  is  there- 
fore predicated  upon  points  of  general  unity.  The  vagueness  of  the 
Indian’s  metaphysics  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  and  to  eliminate an\' 
scheme  comprehensible  to  ns  from  his  mass  of  poetical  and  often 
seemingly  inconsetpiential  thought,  is  an  exceedingly  delicati*  and  dilVi 
cult  task.  One  runs  the  risk  of  formulating  sometliing.  w Inch  although 
true  in  the  premises,  might  be  unrecognizable  by  the  Indian  himself. 

The  aboriginal  American’s  feeling  concerning  God  seems  to  indicate 
a pou’er,  mysterious,  unknowable,  unnamable,  th.it  animates  all  n.itiiie. 
From  this  power,  in  some  unexplained  way,  proceeded  in  the  {'.ist 
ages  certain  generic  types,  prototypes  of  ev'erything  in  the  worhl,  and 
these  still  exist,  but  they  arc  invisible  to  man  in  his  natural  state,  being 
spirit  types,  although  he  can  behold  them  and  hear  them  speak  in  hi> 
supernatural  visions.  Through  these  generic  types,  as  through  so 
many  conduits,  flows  the  life  coming  from  the  great  mysterious  source 
of  all  life  into  the  concrete  forms  which  make  up  this  world,  as  the 
sun,  moon  and  the  wind,  the  water,  the  earth  and  the  thunder,  the 
birds,  the  animals  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
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Amonjr  these  prototypes  there  seems  to  have  been  none  of  man 
himself,  but  in  some  va^aiely  ima^nned  way  he  has  been  ^^enerated  by 
tnem,  and  liis  physical  as  well  as  his  spiritual  nature  is  nourished  and 
auj^mented  throuf^h  them.  His  physical  dependence  upon  these 
sources  of  power  is  illustrated  in  his  ceremonies.  Thus,  when  the 
tribe  was  about  to  set  out  upon  the  hunt  as  in  the  buffalo  country,  the 
leaders,  who  represented  the  people,  feathered  to^^ether  in  a solemn 
ceremony.  They  sat  crouched  about  a central  fire,  each  wrappeil  in 
the  skin  of  a buffalo,  their  attitude  and  their  manner  of  jiartakinj;  the 
food  for  the  occasion  were  in  imitation  of  this  animal.  They  became 
as  buffalo  i)uttin^^  themselves  in  the  line  of  transmission,  .so  to  speak, 
appealinj,Mo  the  ^mneric  or  tyi)ical  buffalo  that  the  life  flowinjr  from’ 
this  particular  projection  of  the  creative  power  into  the  sj)ecific  buf- 
falo might  be  transmitted  to  them,  that  when  they  killed  and  ate  of 
the  creature  they  might  be  imbued  with  its  strength. 

This  is  all  very  simple  to  the  Indian;  nothing  is  mysterious  where 
all  is  mystery.  Ignorant  of  the  j)rocesses  of  nature,  everything  is 
simply  alive  to  him  and  all  life  is  the  same  life,  continually  passing 
over  from  one  form  to  another.  He  takes  the  life  of  the  corn  when 
he  eats  it  and  its  life  jiasses  into  and  reinforces  his  own  equally  with 
the  life  of  the  animal  which  g(;es  out  under  his  hand.  .So  he  hunted, 
fished  and  planted,  having  first  appealed  to  the  prototype  for  phys- 
ical strength  through  a ceremony  which  always  included  the  partak- 
ing of  food. 

HuUhe  Indian  recognized  other  needs  than  those  of  the  body, 
his  spirit  demanded  strengthening  and.  to  satisfy  its  needs,  he  reversed 
his  manner  of  appeal.  Instead  of  gathering  together  with  his  fellows, 
he  went  apart  and  remained  in  solitude  upon  the  mountain  or  in  the 
recc.sses  ol  the  forest;  instead  of  eating  in  companionship,  he  fasted  theS^mu 
and  mortified  his  bod)',  sought  to  ignore  it.  denied  its  cravings,  that 
.some  spirit  jirototype  might  approach  him  and  reinforce  his  spirit 
with  life  drawn  from  the  great  unnamable  {)ower.  Whatever  was 
the  prototype  which  appeared  to  him.  whether  of  bird  or  beast,  or  of 
one  of  the  elements,  it  breathed  upon  him  and  left  a song  with  him 
which  should  become  the  vicwle.ss  messenger  speeding  from  the  heart 
anil  lips  of  the  man,  to  the  i)rototypc  of  his  vision,  to  bring  him  help 
in  the  hour  of  his  need. 

When  the  man  had  received  his  vision,  before  it  could  avail  him, 
he  had  to  procure  something  from  the  creature  whose  type  he  had 
seen,  a tuft  of  hair,  or  a feather,  or  he  had  to  fashion  its  semblance  or 
emblem.  This  he  carried  cv'cr  after  near  him  as  a token  of  remem- 
brance, but  he  did  not  worship  it.  His  aspiration  does  not  appear  to 
have  rested  upon  the  prototype,  although  his  imagination  seems  to 
have  carried  him  no  farther,  but  in  some  vague  way  each  man  had  thus 
his  mode  of  individual  approach  to  the  unnamable  source  of  life. 

The  belief  that  ev'crything  was  alive  and  active  to  help  or  hinde 
man  not  only  led  to  numberless  observances  in  order  to  placate  and 
Win  favor,  but  it  also  prevented  the  development  of  individual  respon- 
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•sibility.  Success  or  failure  was  not  caused  solely  by  a man’s  own 
actions  or  shortcomitv^s,  but  because  he  was  helped  or  biiidered  by 
some  one  of  these  occult  powers.  Self  torture  was  an  appeal  to  the 
more  potent  of  these  forces  and  was  a propitiation,  rather  than  a sac- 
rifice, arising  from  a consciousness  of  evil  in  himself,  for  the  Ind  an 
seldom  thought  of  himself  as  being  in  the  wrong,  his  peculiar  belief 
concerning  his  position  in  nature  having  engeiuleretl  in  him  a species 
of  self  righteousness.  Time  forbitls  any  illustration  of  this  intricate 
belief,  the  numerous  ramifications  of  which  underlie  every  public  and 
private  act  of  the  race. 

ber.sonal  immortality  was  universally  recognizeil.  The  ne,\t  world 
resembled  this  with  the  element  of  suffering  eliminated.  I here  was 
no  place  of  future  punishment;  all  alike  started  at  tleath  u|)on  the 
journey  to  the  other  world,  but  the  (juarrelsome  and  imju^l  never 
reached  it.  they  endle.ssly  wandered. 

Religious  ceremonials  had  both  open  and  esoteric  forms  and 
teachings.  They  were  compriseil  in  the  observances  <if  secret  socie- 
ties and  the  elaborate  dramali/ation  of  myths,  with  its  masks,  cos- 
tumes, rituals  of  song,  rhythmic  movements  of  the  Injtly  ami  lla 
prcjraration  aiul  use  of  symbols. 

As  the  ceremonials  of  the  Indians  from  Ahi'^ka  to  .Mexico  rise 
before  me,  it  is  difificult  to  ilismiss  them  without  a wonl,  for  they  are 
impressive  and  instructive,  and  although  their  groti-sijue  fc.itiires,  and 
in  some  instances  their  horrible  realism  overlies  ami  seems  to  crush 
out  the  j)urpose  of  the  portrayal,  yet  they  all  contain  evidences  td  the 
mind  struggling  to  find  an  answer  to  tlie  ever  pressing  (jueslion  of 
man’s  origin  and  destiny. 

The  ethics  of  the  race  were  simjile. 

With  the  Indian,  truth  was  literal  rather  than  comprehensive. 
This  conception  led  to  great  punctiliousness  in  the  obser\.ince  of  all 
forms  and  ceremonies,  although  it  did  not  jirevent  the  use  «)f  .irtitice  in 
war  or  in  the  struggle  for  power,  but  nothing  excused  .i  man  who  broke 
his  word. 

Justice  was  also  literal  and  inexorable.  Retributive  justice  was  in 
e.xaet  proportion  to  the  (jlfense.  There  wa.s  no  e.xtcnu.iti»>n,  there  was 
no  free  forgiveness.  A |)enalty  must  be  enacted  for  every  misdeed. 
Justice,  therefore,  often  failerl  of  its  end  not  having  in  it  the  element  of 
mercy. 

To  be  valorous,  to  meet  hardshiiis  ami  suffering  uncomplainingly, 
to  flinch  from  no  pain  or  danger  when  action  w.is  tlemandetl,  was  the 
ideal  set  before  every  Indian.  A I’onca  Indian  who  jiaused  an  instant 
in  battle  to  dij)  up  a handful  of  water  to  slake  his  burning  thirst 
brought  upon  him.self  such  ignominy  that  he  .sought  death  to  hide  his 
shame. 

Hospitality  was  a marked  virtue  in  the  race.  The  lotlge  was  never 
closed,  or  the  last  morsel  of  food  ever  refused  to  the  neeily.  The 
richest  man  was  not  he  who  pos.sessed  the  most,  but  he  w lio  had  given 
away  the  most.  This  deeply  rooted  princi[)le  of  giving  is  a great  obsta- 
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cle  in  the  way  of  civilizing  the  Indians,  as  civilization  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  accumulation  of  property. 

In  every  home  the  importance  of  peace  was  taught  and  the  quar- 
relsome person  pointed  out  as  one  not  to  be  trusted,  since  success 
would  never  attend  his  undertakings,  whom  neither  the  visible  nor 
invisible  powers  would  befriend. 

This  virtue  of  peace  was  inculcated  in  more  than  one  religious  ritual, 
and  it  was  the  special  theme  and  sole  object  of  a peculiar  ceremony  Virtue  of 
which  once  widely  obtained  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — the 
Calumet  or  Sacred  Pipe  ceremony.  The  symbols  used  point  back  to 
myths  which  form  the  groundwork  of  other  ceremonies  hoary  with  age. 

In  the  presence  of  these  symbolic  pipes  there  could  be  no  strife.  Mar- 
quette, in  1672,  wrote:  "The  calumet  is  the  most  mysterious  thing  in 
the  world.  The  scepters  of  our  kings  are  not  so  much  respected,  for 
the  Indians  have  such  a reverence  for  it  that  we  may  call  it  the  God 
of  Peace  and  War,  and  the  arbiter  of  life  and  death.  * # * 

with  this  calumet  may  venture  among  his  enemies,  and  in  the  hottest 
battles  they  lay  down  their  arms  before  this  Sacred  Pipe.” 

The  ceremony  of  these  pipes  could  only  take  place  between  men 
of  different  gentes  or  of  different  tribes.  Through  it  they  were  made 
as  one  family,  the  affection,  the  harmony,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
family  being  e.xtended  far  beyond  the  tics  of  blood.  Under  this  be- 
nign influence  of  the  pipes  strangers  were  made  brothers  and  enemies 
became  friends.  In  the  beautiful  symbolism  and  ritual  of  these  fel- 
lowship pipes  the  initiated  were  told  in  the  presence  of  a little  child, 
who  typified  teachableness,  that  happiness  came  to  him  who  lived  in 
[leace  and  walked  in  the  straight  jiath,  which  was  symbolized  on  the 
pipes  as  glowing  with  sunlight.  In  these  teachings,  which  transcended 
all  others,  we  discern  the  dawn  of  the  nobler  and  gentler  virtues  of 
mercy  and  its  kindred  graces. 

We  are  recognizing  today  that  God’s  family  is  a large  one  and 
that  human  sympathy  is  strong.  Upon  this  platform  have  been  gath- 
ered men  from  every  race  of  the  eastern  world,  but  the  race  that  for 
centuries  w.as  the  sole  possessor  of  this  western  continent  has  not 
been  represented.  No  American  Indian  has  told  us  how  his  people 
have  sought  after  God  through  the  dim  ages  of  the  past.  He  is  not 
here,  but  cannot  his  sacred  symbol  serve  its  ancient  office  once  more 
and  bring  him  and  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  brotherhood? 
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V1‘LK1''.XI)  ministers  of  the  eminent  name  of 
(jocl,  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  man: 
Ancient  (ireece  prepared  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity and  rendered  smooth  t!ie  path  for 
the  iliffusion  and  propaj^ation  of  it  in  the 
world  (ireece  utulertook  to  develop  Chris- 
tianity and  formed  andsystemized  a Christian 
church;  that  is  the  church  of  the  east,  the 
original  C'hristian  church,  which  for  this  rea- 
son historically  and  justly  may  he  called  the 
mother  r)f  the  Christian  churches.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  original  establishment  of  the 
Creek  church  is  directly  referred  to  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles. 
X)minf^  of  the  Messiah,  from  which  the  God 
)ori^inate  in  this  world,  was  at  a fixed  point  of 
time,  as  the  Ajjostle  Paul  said  it  was  to  he.  The  fullness  of  this  point 
of  time  ancient  Greece  was  predestined  to  jioint  out  and  determine. 
Greece  had  so  ileveloped  letters,  arts,  sciences,  philoso[)hy  and  every 
t)ther  form  of  proj^ress  that  in  comjiarison  with  it  all  other  nations 
were  exhausted.  I'or  this  reason  the  inhabitants  of  that  happy  land 
used  rightly  and  properly  to  say;  ‘*\\  hoever  is  not  a Greek  is  a bar- 
barian.’’ Hut  while  at  that  time,  under  I’lato  and  Aristotle,  Greek 
()hilosophy  liad  arrived  at  the  hij^hest  phase  of  its  development, 
Greece  at  that  very  ])criod,  after  these  ^reat  jihilosophers,  began  to 
decline  and  fall.  The  Macedonian  and  Roman  armies  gave  a definite 
blow  to  the  ])olitical  intlepeiulence  and  national  liberty  of  Greece,  but 
at  the  same  time  opened  up  to  Greece  a new  career  of  spiritual  life  and 
brought  it  into  immediate  contact  and  intercommunication  with 
other  nations  and  j)eoi}les  of  the  earth. 

Tracing  the  effect  of  Grecian  ])hilosophy  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  upon  the  faith  which  came  from  the  cast,  the  archbishop  con- 
tinued: 

When  the  Roman  empire  began  to  fall  Christianity  had  to  under- 
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take  the  great  struggle  of  acquiring  a superiority  over  all  other  re- 
ligions that  it  might  demolish  the  partition  walls  which  se|)aratctl  race 
from  race,  nation  from  nation,  [Great  aj)plause.  ] It  is  the  work  of 
Christianity  to  bring  all  men  into  one  spiritual  family,  into  the  love  of 
one  another,  and  into  the  belief  of  one  supreme  (jod.  (Applause.) 
Mary,  the  most  blessed  of  all  liunian  kiiul,  appears  and  brings  forth 
the  expected  divine  nature  revealed  to  l‘lato.  She  brings  forth  the 
fulfillment  of  the  ideals  of  the  Gods  of  the  different  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  She  brings  forth  at  la^t  that  one  whose 
name,  whose  shadow  came  down  into  the  world  and  ovcr^hadowcd  the 
souls,  the  minds,  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  removed  the  tnystery  from 
every  philosophy  and  philosophic  .sy.«>tem. 

In  this  permanent  idea  and  the  tendencies  of  the  (lifferent  peoples 
in  such  a time  and  religion,  1 may  say  two  \oices  are  lieard.  One. 

, though  it  is  from  Palestine,  re-echoed  into  ICg\‘pt.  and  especially  to 
Alexandria  and  through  parts  of  Greece  aiul  Rome.  .Another  voice 
from  Egypt  re-echoed  through  P<de>tine,  and  through  it  over  all  the 
other  countries  and  peoples  of  the  cast.  .And  the  voices  from  I'ales- 
tine,  having  Jerusalem  as  their  focus  and  center,  re-echoed  the  voice 
back  again  to  the  Grecians  ami  the  Romans.  .Ami  there  it  w.is  that 
If  is  doctrine  fell  amidst  the  Greek  nations,  the  Grecian  element  of 
character,  Greek  letters  and  the  souml  reasoning  of  different  systems 
of  Greek  philosophy.  [Great  a[)plause.  j 

.Surely  in  the  regeneration  of  the  different  j)eoples  there  had  liccn 
a divine  revelation  in  the  formation  of  all  human  kiml  into  one  spirit- 
ual family  through  the  goodness  of  God,  in  one  family  eijual,  w ithout 
any  distinctions  between  the  mean  an<l  the  great,  without  distmction 
of  climate  or  race,  without  distinction  of  national  destiny  or  inspiration, 
of  name  or  nobility,  of  family  tics.  .And  all  the  beauties  which  ever 
clustered  around  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  or  were  given  to  it  by  the  men 
of  Judea,  was  given  b>'  the  |jrophcts  to  the  X’irgin  .Mary  in  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem.  But  Greece  gave  Christianity  the  letters,  gave  the  art, 
gave,  as  I may  say,  the  enlightenment  with  which  the  Gospel  of  Chri.s- 
tianity  was  invested,  and  pre.sented  itself  then.arul  now  |)resents  itself 
before  all  nations. 

After  referring  to  his  scholarly  histtirical  discjuisition  the  arch- 
bishop continued: 

It  suffices  me  to  say  that  no  one  of  you,  I bclie\c,  in  the  presence 
of  these  historical  documents  will  ileny  that  the  original  Christian, 
the  first  Christian  church  was  the  church  of  the  cast,  and  that  is  the 
Greek  church.  .Surely  the  first  Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt  and  Assyria  were  instituted  by  the  apostles  of  ('hrist  and  for 
the  most  part  in  Greek  communities.  All  those  are  the  foundati»*n 
stones  on  w'hich  the  present  Greek  church  is  bascil.  ( Great  ajiplausc.  j 
The  apostles  themselves  preached  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  letters  and 
all  the  teachers  and  writers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  cast,  the  contempora- 
ries and  the  successors  of  the  apostles  were  teaching,  preaching  and 
writing  in  the  Greek  language.  Especially  the  two  great  schools,  that 
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of  Alexandria  and  that  of  Antioch,  undertook  the  development  of 
Christianity  and  form  and  systematize  a Christian  church.  The  great 
teachers  and  writers  of  these  two  schools,  whose  names  are  very  well 
known,  labored  courageously  to  defend  and  determine  forever  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  to  constitute  under  divine  rules  and  forms  a 
Christian  church. 

At  last,  the  Greek  Christian,  therefore,  may  be  called  historically 
and  justly  the  treasurer  of  the  first  Christian  doctrine,  fundamental 
evangelical  truths.  It  may  be  called  the  art  which  bears  the  spiritual 
manna  and  feeds  all  those  who  look  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
richness  of  the  ideas  and  the  unmi.stakablc  reasoning  of  every  Chris' 
tian  doctrine,  of  every  evangelical  truth,  of  every  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ment. 

After  this,  my  oration  about  the  Greek  church,  I have  nothing 
more  to  add  than  to  extend  my  open  arms  and  embrace  all  those  who 
attend  this  congress  of  the  ministers  of  the  world.  I embrace,  as  my 
brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  my  brothers  in  the  divinely  inspired  Gospel, 
as  my  friends  in  eminent  ideas  and  sentiments,  all  men;  lor  we  have  a 
common  Creator,  and  conse(]ucntly  a common  Father  and  God.  And 
1 pray  you  lift  with  me  for  a moment  the  mind  towartl  the  divine 
essence,  ami  say  with  me,  with  all  ) our  minds  and  hearts,  a prayer  to 
Almighty  (/od. 

Most  High,  omnipotent  King,  look  down  upon  human  kind;  en- 
lighten us  that  we  may  know  Thy  will.  Thy  ways.  Thy  holy  truths.  Bless 
and  magnify  the  reunite<l  peoples  of  the  world  and  the  great  people 
of  the  United  .States  t)f  America,  whose  greatness  and  kindness  has 
invited  us  fr(jm  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  in  this  their  Columbian 
year  to  see  w ith  them  an  evidence  of  their  progress  in  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human  soul. 


A ('ommon 
Creator. 


.Archbiahop's 

Prayer. 


Idol  Deesse'  Thoueris,  in  Ghiza. 


\Yonian  and  the  Pulpit. 

Paper  by  REV.  ANTOINETTE  BROWN  BLACKWELL. 

wilich  conic  unbidden  from  the 
inHuence  of  our  .surrounding.s  tend  to  produce 
in  u.s  the  willin^^  acceptance  of  anything  to 
wliicli  we  are  accustomed.  W e live  so  much 
more  vividly  in  the  present  than  in  the  past 
or  future  that  anything  here  and  now  seems 
to  have  more  claim  upon  us  than  higher  ideals 
which  wait  to  be  realized.  Chilly  rain  falling 
steadily  for  a day  or  two  makes  it  difficult  to 
shake  off  the  feeling  that  the  same  weather 
will  continue  without  limit.  ICxperiencc  tells 
us  that  warmth  and  sunshine  will  be  here 
directly,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  recall  the  .sen.sa- 
tion  produced  by  cheerful  bright  days.  If 
this  is  true  of  events  to  which  we  arc  accus- 
tomed, how  much  more  then  of  the  less 
iar,  larger  facts  of  history.  The  jiresent  be- 
comes  the  instructive  measure  of  the  future. 

This  tendency  is  much  more  influential  than  may  be  .supposed  in 
the  .settlement  of  many  of  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  it  forms  the 
onlv  justification  for  the  opjiosition  still  felt  by  very  ex'cellent  per.sons 
to  the  presence  and  the  wise  helpful  teaching  of  capable  women  in  the 
Christian  pulpit.  Serious  arguments  against  feminine  jireaching  were 
answcrctl  long  ago.  It  is  no  longer  believed  that  women  aie  pre- 
eminently tlcficient  in  mind  or  character.  .Many  of  the  older  matrons 
and  unmarried  women  and  some  even  of  the  young  mothers  have 
already  demonstrateil  their  capacity  for  doing  large  amounts  of  benev- 
olent outside  work  w ithout  detriment  cither  to  the  home,  to  society,  or 
to  their  own  highest  womanly  natures.  W'herever  any  of  the  fairly 
acceptable  women  /'rcachers  arc  heard  and  known  long  enough  to 
make  their  speaking  a.''d  their  good  work  familar  and  appreciated,  there 
it  is  already  accepted  that  the  sex  of  the  worker  is  not  a bar  to  good 
work.  The  easy  adaptability  to  new  duties  is  admitted  without  ques- 
tion. It  makes  its  own  place  successfully  in  the  varied  social  domain 
just  as  every  tree  is  saitl  to  do,  let  it  be  planted  almost  anywhere, 
adding  its  ow  n new  charm  to  the  landscape. 

Some  one  tells  a pleasant  story  of  the  little  boy  and  girl  of  a 
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clergywoman  who,  like  many  other  chiKlrcn,  were  discussing  together 
what  they  were  going  to  do  when  they  grew  uj). 

“ I’m  going  to  be  a minister  like  mamma,”  said  the  little  girl. 
“ What’ll  you  be?  ” 

The  boy  reflected  a while  dubiously,  but  the  calling  nearest  at 
hand  won  the  day.  " I’m  doin’  to  be  a minister,  too.”  he  said. 

Then  the  sister  put  on  her  small  thinking  cap.  but  after  a few 
minutes  she  replied,  seriously,  ” Well,  1 suppose  mans  do  preach  some- 
times.” 

l^ut  the  world  is  so  miscellaneously  broad  that  some  of  the  best 
men  never  heard  a woman  preacher.  They  never  tried  to  appl\-  the 
higher  criticism  to  some  of  St.  I’aul’s  much  quoterl  sa\'ings  ab<;ut 
women.  They  verily  believe  that  to  hinder  “ female  ]>reaehing  and 
ordination  ” to  the  utmost  stretcli  of  their  ability  is  doing  ( iod's  serv- 
ice. They  tighten,  reclasp  and  rivet  afresh  uith  more  glittering  steel, 
loosening  ecclesiastical  bonds  which  belrmged  to  less  enlightenetl 
ages;  for  they  sincerely  think  that  the  world-wide  woman  nnrvement  is 
only  a perverse,  detestable  offshoot  of  pernicious  infidel  tcmlencies. 

A greater  intellectual  blunder  than  this  timid,  illogical  assumption 
has  seldom  been  made.  Religious  creeds  have  been  shaken  to  their 
foundations.  Rut  women  far  more  than  men  stood  firmly  cm  the 
foundation.  It  is  they  \\ho  were  serenely  confident  that  true  religion, 
if  tried  in  mental  and  moral  furnaces  heated  seven  times,  will  \’et  come 
out  purified,  refined,  triumjjhant.  It  is  they  who  latterly  gave  bodi 
service  and  money  so  lavishly  for  home  and  foreign  benev  olences  flr*t 
the  church  is  both  astonished  and  bewildered,  though  it  opens  the 
mouths  of  its  sacks  to  receive  the  supplies  and  it  establishes  unusual 
church  oftices,  as  that  of  deaconess,  and  evangelist,  to  aff«»rd  safe  out 
lets  for  quickened  womanly  zeal. 

Women  are  taking  an  active,  increasing  share  in  the  educati(tn.  the 
thought  and  the  inv'cstigations  of  the  age  and  arc  passing  into  almost 
Field  every  field  of  work  certainly  to  no  obvious  disadvantage  to  any  worthy 
interest.  This  great  parliament  of  religions  is,  in  evidence,  that  narrow 
conservatism  is  rapidly  decreasing  and  that  our  conception  of  the  re- 
ligious pulpit  must  widen  until  it  c.an  take  in  all  faiths,  all  tongues 
which  strive  to  enforce  the  living  spirit  of  love  of  Ood  and  man.  Hut. 
on  the  principle  that  one  outside  sheej)  astray  in  pastures  already 
cropped  to  exhaustion  is  more  to  be  sought  after  than  niru  tv-ninc  in 
the  fold,  this  paper,  tlesigned  to  be  both  a brief  history  ami  discussion 
of  facts,  will  indirectly  remember  the  unconvinced  multitude.  As  the 
remoter  distances  on  the  painter’s  canvas  are  important  aitls  to  the 
bringing  out  of  his  principal  figures,  so  the  past  is  an  essential  back- 
ground for  the  present. 

Recently  historians  from  critical  comparative  study  have  decided 
that  in  the  progress  of  all  peoples  toward  enlightenment  there  was  a 
time  when  women  represented  the  hardship  of  the  family  and  the  tribe 
or  clan  more  exclusively  than  men  have  represented  such  hartlships 
under  later  civilizations.  That  this  so-called  Matriarchatc  was  a higher 
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state  of  civilization  than  the  present,  no  one  can  well  believe;  yet  that 
it  had  less  tendency  in  any  way,  ^ood  or  bad,  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
women  is  incontrovertible.  I’ro^ress  has  never  moved  along  all  lines 
simultaneously;  an  advance  is  sometimes  so  blunderingly  achieved 
that  a step  forward  necessitates  a dozen  steps  backward  to  interests 
that  have  been  so  needlessly  interwoven  that  they  arc  all  pushed 
violently  into  the  rear. 

If  Christianity  had  fully  dccidetl  the  modern  status  of  society, 
there  wouhl  have  been  neither  male  nor  female  in  church,  or  state,  or 
education,  or  property,  or  inlluence,  or  work,  or  honor.  Choice  and 
capacity  would  have  establisheil  all  questions  of  usefulness  Is  (jod, 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  a respecter  of  sex  ? Paul’s  exposition 
of  practical  Christianity  is:  “In  honor  |)referring  one  another.'  As 
the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  is  that  principle  above  those 
who  have  largely  controlled  the  relations  of  men  and  women.  Com- 
pare the  bright  Ithuriel  pointing  his  sword,  “having  touch  of  celestial 
temper,”  u'itli  the  other  one:  “squat  like  a toad  close  at  the  ear  of 
Eve”  and  not  very  far  from  Adam. 

Under  barbarism,  when  no  child  could  inherit  except  from  the 
mother,  personal  property  and  |)ower  were  as  yet  but  partially  sepa- 
rate from  the  community  interests.  The  tribe  or  clan  was  a social 
unit  for  offense,  defense  and  ownershij).  Their  gods  were  tutelary, 
household  and  tribal  gods.  Like  other  property  safest  around  the 
hearthstones,  they  or  their  symbols  were  given  into  the  safe  keeping 
of  women.  Religion  and  government  were  not  separate.  The  mothers 
controlled  the  children,  took  part  in  the  sagest  councils  of  religion, 
policy  or  war,  or  became  interpreters,  seers  or  priests  as  spontaneously 
as  women  totlay,  having  more  leisure  time  than  men,  are  most  active 
in  affairs  of  society  for  their  class  and  in  benevolences  for  the  less 
favored.  In  that  condition  of  morals  women  could  only  safely  be- 
queath wealth  as  chieftainship  to  sons  of  their  own  lineage.  That 
social  order  was  an  accepted  fact  and,  miserable  as  it  was,  it  kept  its 
women  and  its  men  side  by  side,  etpials  in  the  onward  march  toward 
a better  fut\ire. 

When  property  and  power  were  gained  by  some  of  the  stronger 
males,  naturally  they  desired  to  bequeath  these  to  their  own  children. 
From  that  time  female  chastity  began  to  be  enforced  as  the  leading 
virtue  for  the  legal  wives  and  daughters.  In  classic  lands  we  know 
that  it  was  the  wives  only  who  were  held  to  this  most  imperative  of  all 
helps  to  high  social  order  and  ecjuity.  Courtesans,  male  and  female, 
were  still  respectable.  I'rieste.sses  still  held  the  high,  often  the  highest 
rank,  still  interpreted  the  oracles,  lived  in  the  temples,  and  their  social 
vices  were  not  only  sanctioned  but  enjoined  by  their  religion.  The 
legal  adoption  of  heirs  to  share  with  or  supersede  children  born  in 
wedlock  was  an  accepted  custom.  Unnatural  vices  also  were  made 
honorable. 

The  ruder  frank  savagery  of  the  Matriarchate  was  considerate  of 

women,  because  it  had  not  found  any  way  how'  even  to  attempt  to  be 
36 
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successful  otherwise.  The  infamous  schemes  which  liave  haftletl  every 
subsequent  civilization,  whicli  have  destroyed  many  anti  width  mu.^t 
destroy  all  if  not  repudiated,  the  futile  schemes  for  securiiif^  virtuous 
wives  and  legitimate  children  without  entirely  discontinuing  a wide 
license  for  husbands,  fathers  and  sons,  had  not  arisen  for  these  simpler 
heathen  folk. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  here  to  allow  anything  f)ut  plain  .sj)caking. 
God  forbid  that  I should  charge  all  good  men  and  women  with  will- 
ingly  upholding  this  basest  of  all  injustice.  We  inherit  our  early  en- 
vironments. Custom  blinds  us  to  the  ethics  which  we  accept  while 
life  is  roseate;  but  the  men  ami  women  of  this  parli.imcnt  can  afford  to 
look  all  facts  in  the  face.  The  later  enforced  civil  inferiority  of  women, 
their  legal  pauperism  from  the  day  when  they  become  wives,  the 
church's  solemn  requirement  of  wifely  obedience,  the  husband's  cus- 
tody of  the  wife,  the  entire  education  for  debilit.iting  seclusivc  timid- 
ity and  dependence,  all  sprang  from  the  same  baneful  root.  It  has 
demoralized  even  our  idea  of  a strong,  beautiful  womanhood.  ,\nd 
woman’s  long  e.xclusion  from  the  pulpit,  frcmi  the  mo.st  consecrated 
place  which  Christianity  has  kept  for  its  supposed  best  and  noblest,  is 
the  outgrow  th  of  the  same  basal  iniquity 

Is  this  a hard  saying?  No  living  historian  w ho  takes  a>  In'-  search- 
light modern  methods  of  studying  sacred,  secular,  domestic  and  civil 
society  in  mutual  dependence  can  cjuestion  this  conclu>ion.  Soother 
explanation  is  adequate  to  the  various  facts.  The  Ma^t  adtiptcd  clo>c 
veiling  and  almost  literal  imprisonment  of  high  class  ami  favorite 
women.  Why,  if  not  to  enforce  wifely  chastity?  Ivv’cn  the  small  feet 
of  the  best  classes  of  Chinese  w'omcn  have  an  equally  probable  origin. 
Helplessness  was  security.  The  lower  class  could  be  left  in  greater  , 
freedom.  But  mental  fetters  are  more  potent  than  physical  bonds. 
Two  antipodal  religions,  Mohammedanism  and  the  Latter  D.iy  Saints, 
bound  the  consciences,  befogged  the  intellects  and  crucified  the 
souls  of  women  to  give  religious  sancticjn  to  jiolygamy  for  men.  One 
high  moral  standard  was  not  adopted.  There  were  but  two  alterna- 
tives— either  plural  wives  whose  supposed  welfare  in  time  and  eternity 
was  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  e.xalted  husbands,  or  Christendom's  half- 
disguised.  cruel  separation  of  feminine  humanity  into  two  ilivisions, 
the  sheltered  monogamous  wives  and  those  unwedded  otliers.  Of  the 
two  ])lans,  which  is  the  most  unchristian,  let  the  casuists  deciile. 

The  highest  code  of  morals  is  not  clastic,  but  both  men  and 
women  must  look  aloft  before  they  can  cordially  ajipreciate  its  teach- 
ing.s.  To  be  hedged  about  by  conventions  is  not  to  learn  a self-reliant 
rectitude.  Was  there  ever  a reason  why  capable,  good  women  should 
not  have  continued  to  be  expounders  of  the  highest  truth  t«»  which 
their  era  could  attain?  They  have  always  manifestetl  a special  apti- 
tude for  religious  tlev'otion.  About  twice  as  many  women  as  men 
are  members  of  churches  in  all  sects,  whose  ministers  arc  received 
by  vote,  and  they  are  more  persistent  in  their  attendance  on  relig- 
ious services  everywhere.  This  has  always  been  largely  true.  Has 
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it  ever  been  wise  to  fetter  conscience  or  to  nourisli  a weak  self- 
consciousness  in  tlie  illuniinetl  presence  of  a great  hope  which 
points  on  to  an  endless  triumphant  future? 

Must  female  modesty  be  taught  to  shrink  from  the  public  eye  as 
ashamed  of  the  womanhood  (jod  has  bc(jueathcd  it  in  llis  wisdom? 
Dare  one  allow  a poor,  shrinking  timidity  to  be  j)itted  against  sweet, 
retiring  solemn  consolations  and  inspirations  which  comfort  and 
strengthen  needy  humanity?  Can  we  think  of  Jesus  as  possibly' hin- 
dered by' modesty  fnnn  i)roclaiming  to  sin-laden  multitudes,  “ Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  blessed  are  the  i)eacemakers?”  Can  we  say'  the 
one  who  counteil  not  1 lis  own  life  here  in  the  service  of  others,  indorsed 
a self-consciousness  so  monstrous  as  to  absorb  and  stillc  the  Divine 
proclamation  of  good  will  to  men?  llis  twelve  disciples  were  not 
women;  but  lie  went  about  doing  good  and  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head.  Women  couhl  hardly' share  llis  full  pilgrimages.  But  who  were 
llis  personal  friends?  Did  lie  not  say,  “ Maiy  has  chosen  that  good 
part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away'  from  her?”  It  was  not  Jesus  who 
established  the  ajiostolic  succession. 

If  (.mly' superficial  feminine  propriety' build  up  the  v 11s  between 
women  and  the  most  cimsecrated  work,  such  walls  will  tumble  down 
without  even  the  blow  ing  of  a horn.  The  real  proprieties  will  be  jire- 
served.  riiere  is  m.)  impropriety  in  proclaiming  truth  from  the  highest 
house-top.  d'he  most  consecrated  pulpit  is  less  sacred  than  the  living 
princijile.  If  reverent  lips  proclaim  holiness  and  truth,  the  gaze  of  the 
thousands  who  listen  can  brush  no  down  from  the  cheek  of  maidenhood 
or  wifehood.  Our  ancestors  took  their  li\es  in  their  hands  when  they 
came  to  colonize  this  country'.  Their  daughters  took  the  approval  of 
their  own  consciences  and  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  others  into 
their  hearts  when  they'  stepped  unheralded  upon  the  open  j)latform 
and  into  the  Christian  pulpit.  Their  perils  were  not  largely'  phy'sical, 
but  there  was  a good  deal  of  sore  stepping  upon  the  pricks  of  public 
opinion  and  some  walking  among  the  heated  plowshares  of  intemper- 
ate disapproval.  All  that  has  melted  away  like  black  clouds  in  the 
morning  sunrise,  and  the  cheerful  colors  alone  remain.  The  fitness 
of  the  primary'  educators  of  the  race  to  be  moral  and  religious  teachers 
has  easily'  demonstrated  itself.  It  was  as  inevitable. 

In  1853  an  orthodox  Congregational  church  called  a council  and 
ordained  three  women  pastors,  who  had  been  already  settled  among 
them  for  si.x  or  eight  months.  Then  followed  a long  waiting  of  ten 
y'cars.  In  1863  two  women  were  ortlained  by'  the  Universalist  church, 
Re\'.  Olymjiia  Brown,  one  of  the  speakers  on  this  platform,  and  Dr. 
Augusta  J.  Chaj)in,  the  first  woman  to  be  honored  in  thisy'car  of  grace 
as  D.  D.,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  woman’s  branch  of  this  parlia- 
ment. In  that  second  decade,  so  far  as  y'et  ascertained,  three  other 
women  received  ordination,  only'  five  in  all.  In  the  third  decade 
thirty  or  forty'  were  ordained,  and  in  the  fourth  decade  about  two 
hundred  have  received  ordination  from  many  denominations — Congre- 
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Rationalists,  Univcrsalists.  Cliristian,  Unitarian,  I'rotestant,  Methodists, 
Free  Baptists  and  many  otlier  sects. 

Numbers  of  our  most  earnest  reliRious  speakers  liave  not  chosen 
to  seek  ordination.  Most  of  these  women  arc,  or  have  been,  stated 
preachers  or  pastors  of  churches,  and  arc  believed  to  liavc  proved 
themselves  to  be  successful  above  the  avcraRc  in  prt>motinR  the  relig- 
ious welfare  of  the  church  and  community.  This  memorable  and  com- 
memorative season’s  succession  of  conRresses  in  this  place,  dedicated 
first  to  progress  then  to  art,  is  an  excellent  gauge  of  today's  opinion. 
Even  this  temple  has  not  felt  itself  to  be  profaned  by  the  platform 
pre.sence  of  women,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  humired  of  feminine 
' voices  which  have  been  heard  will  leave  no  discordant  echo  In-hind. 
This  annealing  world’s  parliament  of  religions  welcomes  half  a score 
of  women  to  share  in  the  presentation  of  comparative  religions. 

The  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  sex 
as  teachers  is  recognized,  the  need  «)f  representation  for  the  protection 
of  material  interests  is  conceded,  but  who  anticipate.s  that  the  entrance 
of  another  type  of  humanity  actively  into  the  world’s  thought,  with  its 
"g  modified  insights  and  inspiration  must  wiilen  the  spiritual  horizon. 
Women  arc  needed  in  the  {)ulpit  as  imperatively  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  are  needed  in  the  world,  becau.se  thew*  arc  women.  V^imcn 
have  become — or  when  the  ingrained  habit  or  unconscious  imitation 
has  been  superseded,  they  will  become — indispensable  to  the  religious 
evolution  of  the  human  race.  ICvery  religion  for  the  people  must  1^ 
religion  sought  after  and  interpreted  by  the  people.  So  <»nly  can  it 
become  adequate  mentally  and  spiritually  to  the  univer'»al  needs  and 
to  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  a wlude  humanity.  Every  teacher, 
having  taken  into  his  own  heart  a central  principle,  around  which 
clusters  a kindred  grouji  (if  ideas,  all  baptized  in  the  light  of  his  be- 
lieving soul,  brings  to  us  vividly  the  fullness  <jf  his  personal  convictions. 
His  words  arc  in  light  with  his  thought,  arc  warm  with  his  feeling, 
are  alive  with  his  life.  Tci  me.  the  pulpit  of  the  future  will  be  a con- 
secrated platform  upon  which  may  stand  every  .such  soul  and  freely 
proclaim  those  best  and  highest  conviction.s  which  must  convince, 
strengthen,  comfort  and  elevate  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  being. 
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I L\  r is  ihc  ilivinc  basis  tif  tlic  co-ojicr- 
at  ion  of  tiun  aiul  women?  In  at- 
tempting; brietly  to  atisucr  this  ques- 
tion we  must  consider  first  the  nature 
of  the  original  bond  between  inananU 
woman.  And  licre  secular  history 
^ives  us  no  hclo.  We  find  tlicrn  .sep- 
arated when  history  f>c^ins.  The 
woman  is  .sufiject  to  the  m.in.and  cus- 
tom, law  and  the  parties  themselves 
are  ac(|uiescent  in  the  subjection  — 
woman  quite  eijually  with  man  Vet, 
on  the  other  hand,  hi-  tory  bears  ample 
witne.ss  to  an  intuition  at  variance 
with  all  these,  an  intuition  that  ha.s 
recojrnizcd  in  woman  a commanding 
factor  in  the  world’.s  progress  and 
given  to  her  thrones  of  judgment  and 
dominion.  I rue,  these  concessions  have  been 
made  to  the  exceptional  woman  or  in  the  interest 
of  hereditary  kingship— have  been  made  to  the  Helens,  the  Deborahs, 
the  Catherines  anti  Klizabeths.  Hut  the  concession  jiroves  the  intui- 
tion, the  more  as  the  women  themselves  have  accepted  the  [lositiotn 
and  filled  them  creditably,  for  the  rest,  there  has  never  been  a peo- 
ple, except,  perhaps,  admittcil  barbarians,  among  w hom,  before  mar- 
riage,  the  woman  has  not  only  been  equal  but  .suiierior  in  love.  Uni- 
versal man  in  all  the  historic  past  has  been  her  suoject  here. 

Again,  the  law  in  holding  women  the  same  as  men  amenable  to 
punishment  as  offenders  takes  a position  also  at  v.ariancc  with  the  itlea 
of  subjection.  It  recognizes  the  individuality  of  woman,  her  jiersonal 
responsibility,  and  so  far  contradicts  itself  whcnev'cr  it  tlenies,  not  her 
right,  but  her  duty  to  act  as  an  individual  in  all  her  relations  with  him 
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and  society.  In  truth,  the  position  of  woman  in  the  past  has  been  so 
parado.xical  that  to  a superficial  judgment  the  development  in  her  of  a 
consistent  self-consciousness  would  seem  almost  miraculous.  She  has 
been  at  once  citizen  and  alien,  subject  and  queen.  She  has  by 
common  consent  been  responsible  for  all  the  evil  and  the  inspiration 
to  all  the  good  that  men  do  .Sentimentally  man’s  superior,  practically 
his  inferior,  she  has  been  anything  rather  than  what  she  alone  is — his 
C(|ual.  The  name  woman  has  been  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  contra- 
dictorv  in  human  character  and  experience. 

Hut  let  us  iiupiire  into  the  original  bond  between  man  and  woman 
— the  bond  that  determines  their  relations  to  each  other.  To  those 
who  accept  it,  sacred  history  satisfactorily  answers  the  question.  From 
this  source  we  learn  that  He  who  made  them  in  the  beginning  made 
them  male  and  female;  that  the  creative  bond  between  them  is  the 
bond  of  marriage  admitting  of  no  divorce,  because  they  are  no  longer  Or  iginai 
two.  but  one,  being  joined  together  by  (jod  Himself — that  is,  ere- 
ativcly.  In  a relation  of  essential  oncne.ss,  such  as  is  contemplated  man.  ^ 
here,  there  can  of  course  be  no  subjection  of  one  to  the  other,  no 
separation  between  them.  They  are  complementary  of  each  other. 

They  are  each  for  the  other  (luitc  ecjually.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
this  prospective  relation  of  essential  oneness  between  the  individual 
man  and  woman  j)resupposcs  two  thing.s — first,  a basic  marriage  in  the 
universal,  a marriage  of  man  as  man  with  woman  as  woman,  a mar- 
riage in  other  wortls  of  the  essentially  masevdine  with  the  essentially 
feminine,  such  a marriage  or  oneness  of  interest  and  work  in  all  their 
relations  with  one  another  as  would  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  a 
marriage  or  oneness  of  interest  and  work  in  their  more  important, 
because  commanding  relation  with  each  other  commamling  because 
individual  marriage  though  last  in  front  is  first  in  end.  It  gives  the 
law.  As  is  this  relation  ideally  or  actually,  such  is  society,  mutually 
pcacc-gi\  ing  and  helpful,  or  the  reverse.  This  prosj^ectix  e relation  of 
essential  oneness  between  the  individual  man  and  woman,  presupposes 
a marriage  in  each  individual,  an  at-one-ment  with  one’s  self  that 
would  make  at-one-ment  with  one  other  possible.  Christ’s  words  un- 
questionably refer  to  a time  when,  by  implication,  harmony  prevailed 
on  all  the  planes  of  our  individual  and  associated  life,  “In  the  begin- 
ning.” He  said,  “it  was  lUJt  so.”  Divorce  was  impossible,  because  they 
arc  made  “ male  and  female,”  the  perfect  comj)lemcnts  of  each  other. 

It  may  be  said  that  harmony  on  all  the  planes  of  our  being  would 
prccluile  the  idea  of  government  as  we  know  it,  the  need  of  contend- 
ing parties  and  of  the  ballot  to  decide  which  one  shall  rule.  This,  in 
a sense,  is  true.  Our  idea  of  government,  under  these  conditions, 
would  change  undoubtedly.  As  we  know  it,  government  means  not 
the  love  of  service,  but  the  love  of  dominion;  and  this,  if  my  premise 
is  correct,  came  about  first  through  defection  in  the  individual  from  a 
state  of  at-one-ment  in  himself,  and  then  as  a consequence  by  the 
departure  of  the  individual  man  and  woman  from  the  idea  of  mutual 
service  in  their  relations  with  each  other. 
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The  proof  that  the  premise  is  correct  will.  I think,  appear  uhe.i 
we  conclude  what  society  of  necessity  would  be  were  the  idea  of  serv- 
ice the  only  ruling  idea  in  the  marriage  relation  of  today.  Of  course, 
our  individual  and  social  experiences  keep  pace  with  each  other.  \Vc 
realize  simultaneously  on  both  planes.  .\nd  the  soci.il  acts  upon  as 
well  as  reacts  toward  the  individual,  liut  the  indiviiiual  gives  the 
law.  According  to  sacred  history,  then,  marriage,  a relation  of  per- 
fect oneness  or  equality,  a complementary  relation,  precluding  the 
idea  ot  separation  or  subjection,  is  the  original  bond  between  individual 
men  and  women,  bccatfse  it  is  the  bond  between  m.isculine  and  femi- 
nine principles  in  the  individual  mind.  Hut  marriage, as  we  have  seen, 
means  harmony,  and  we  have  discord  in  ourselves  and  in  our  relations 
with  each  other.  How,  then,  came  the  departure  from  the  true  ide.i? 
The  separation,  we  are  told,  dates  from  halen  and  the  sin  of  Ivvo.  anrl 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  sin  is  recorded,  not.  however,  as  the 
vindicating  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  but  as  the  fact  merely  in  the 
so-called  curse  upon  the  woman  for  listening  to  the  voice  ot  the  ser- 
pent, “He — thy  husband  shall  rule  over  thee.’’ 

Let  us  for  a moment  consider  this  fact  in  its  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  hor  all  truth  is  true  for  us  primarily  .is  individuals. 
What  we  are  to  others  depends  upon  what  we  are  to  ourselves.  Wc 
hav'c,  then,  in  this  declaration,  a case  not  «if  marriage,  but  of  divorce. 
The  mind  is  at  variance  with  itself.  One  p.irt  rules,  the  t>ther  must 
obey.  For  the  mind,  like  man  and  woman,  is  ilual.  and  is  one  (»n!y  in 
marriage.  It  is  a tliscordant,  too,  when  we  love  u h.it  the  truth  forbids, 
and  a harmonious,  complementary  one  when  we  love  wh.it  the  truth 
enjoins.  Hy  common  perception,  love  is  the  feminine  .and  truth  the 
masculine  princijilc.  Love,  when  it  is  the  love  of  self,  le.ids  us  astray. 
It  led  us  astray  as  a race.  It  blinded  us  to  the  real  good.  Truth 
brings  us  back  to  our  moorings.  Hut  it  can  only  do  .so  by  its  tein 
porary  supremacy  over  love.  I his  is  all  we  know.  Our  desires  must 
be  subject  to  our  knowledge.  History  repeats  the  story  of  our  indi- 
vidual experience  in  larger  character  in  the  relation  betvveen  man  and 
vvornan.  Kach  is  an  individual,  that  is,  each  is  fioth  m.isculine  and 
feminine  in  himself  and  herself,  but  in  their  rel.ations  to  each  other 
man  stands  for  and  e.xpresses  truth  in  his  form  and  activities,  while 
woman  stands  for  aiul  e.xpresses  love.  1 1 ere,  also,  as  in  the  imlividiial, 
the  original  bond  is  marriage,  implying  no  subjectirm  on  the  p.irt  ol 
either  wife  or  husband,  implying  on  the  contrary  pertei  t oneness, 
mutual  and  eijual  helpfulness.  Hut  excejit  in  the  symbolic  storv  of 
Eilenic  peace  and  happiness,  none  the  less  true,  however,  because 
meiely  symbolic,  vve  have  no  historic  record  of  that  inf.intile  experi- 
ence of  the  race. 

Love,  when  it  is  good,  unites  the  truth  in  herself.  Hut  when  it  is 
the  lov^e  of  evdl  or  self,  she  divorces  truth  and  unites  herself  with  the 
false.  This  briefly  is  the  meaning  of  the  separation  bi*tween  man  and 
woman  in  the  past;  namely,  first,  the  degrad.ition  of  love  into  self-lov'c, 
and  the  consequent  separation  between  lov'e  and  truth  in  the  individual 
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mind,  a separation  that,  blindinj,^  us  to  the  highest  good,  makes  it  no 
longer  safe  for  us  to  follow  our  desires;  second,  the  separation  between 
iiKin  and  woman  in  the  maiiiagc  relation,  and  as  a farther  consec^uence, 
between  man  anti  man  socially. 

If  what  1 have  already  said  be  true,  the  prominence  which  the 
question  of  woman  suffrage  has  assumed  in  the  present  may  be  easily 
understootl.  Woman  suffrage  more  or  less  intelligently  for  the  uni- 
versal intuition  of  the  truth  1 have  trietl  to  present,  namely,  the  truth 
of  the  creative  oneness  of  man  and  woman.  Human  history,  it  is  true, 
\s  the  record  of  a seeming  divorce  between  them.  JUit  what  (iod  hath 
joined  together  man  cannot  put  asunder.  Creatively  one  man  and 
woman  cannot  be  permanently  se{)arated.  Indeed,  their  temporary 
separation  is  providentially  in  the  interest  of  their  higher  ultimate 
union.  We  are  on  our  way  back  to  relations  between  them  of  which 
those  of  our  racial  infancy  were  thesure  promise  and  held  the  potency. 
Truth  tlivinely  imj)lanted  in  the  soul  is  our  leader  because  truth  being 
essentially  separative  or  eritieal  can.  when  necessary,  lead  against 
desire.  We  ha\e  emerged  from  infancy  and  must  prove  our  manhood 
by  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  harmony  we  have  ourselves  created. 
First  nature  without  us.  always  responsive  tt)  nature  within,  is  in  rebel- 
lion and  must  bo  subdued.  1 lore  again,  “in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  cat  bread”  is  not  a curse  but  the  pro\  ision  of  infinite  love  for  our 
development.  |)hysically  and  mentally.  Nature  no  longer  responds 
spontaneously  to  the  needs  of  man.  but  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles 
atul  yields  bread  only  under  compulsitm  of  the  clay-cold,  masculine 
intellect,  which  .done  is  .able  to  master  nature’s  secrets  ami  nature  her- 
self. She  umlerstands  the  law  of  must  and  submits  to  the  might  of 
masculine  muscle. 

Woman  has  .apparentl)’  no  place  in  this  needful  j)rcliminary  work 
save  to  sustain  the  worker.  True,  in  her  representative  capacity  of 
love,  the  highest  in  both,  she  is  under  subjection;  yet  she  sees,  not 
rationally,  of  course,  in  the  beginning,  but  intuiti\ely,  the  reason  why, 
acquiesces,  and  huldcn  from  \ icw  still  leads  while  she  follows;  still 
rules  in  obeying,  h'or  love,  or  its  opposite,  self-love,  is  alw.ays  the  very 
life  of  man,  .as  love  is  tlic  lifetif  (bid  wlu)  created  him.  It  is  always 
the  woman  within  us  th.it  gives  first  birth,  and  then  responding  to  the 
voice  of  truth  ami  falsity  without  le.ids  us  on  and  out  of  the  wilderness 
or  semis  us  b.ick  to  w.ander  another  fort)’  ) cars  before  we  enter  our 
Canaan,  Wcmian,  yes,  and  women  are,  primarily,  even,  although 
sometimes  ignorantly,  responsible  frotn  first  to  last.  It  hasnotalways 
seemed  so.  The  past  has  been  so  predominately  masculine  as  seem- 
ingly to  obliterate  the  feminine  b\'  absorptiijn  to  make  the  man  and 
the  Woman  one,  and  th.at  one  the  man.  ^ et  only  in  seeming.  In 
reality  wom.ui  has  been  the  inspiration  of  all  that  has  been  done,  both 
good  and  evil.  Teniu’son  does  not  see  clearly  when  he  says:  “As  the 
hnsbaml,  so  the  wife  is.”  It  is  always  the  other  way.  It  is  always  the 
clown  within  and  not  without  herself  that  drags  a woman  down  and 
the  man  with  her. 
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But  let  us  take  another  step.  Our  way  hack  involves  not  only 
the  overcoming  of  obstacles  to  harmony  of  nature  without  us.  the  sub- 
jugation of  nature  and  the  consctpient  establishment  t)f  a scientific  con- 
sciousness in  accord  with  spiritual  truth  that  harmony  for  man  pre- 
supposes his  rightful  lordship  over  all  below  him,  it  also  involves  the 
overcoming  of  nature  within  an  at-one-ment  of  man  with  himself.  And 
here  the  work  is  alike  for  both,  in  that  both  arc  alike  subject  to  truth. 
In  addition,  however,  she  has  been  c.vternally  subject  to  him.  And 
her  temptation  has  been  to  identify  the  voice  of  truth  within  herself 
with  his  voice,  his  idea  of  truth  for  her.  This,  when  both  arc  led  bv 
love,  is  the  true  idea  for  both,  since  then  his  v<jice  is  the  voice  of  truth. 
But  led  by  self-love,  she,  too,  must  listen  to  the  voice  within.  And 
more.  She  must  listen  for  him  as  well  as  for  herself.  Because  so 
listening  she  is  the  very  form  of  embodiment  of  that  love  of  the  truth 
which  alone  can  lead  them  back  to  harmony  in  themselves  with  each 
other  and  with  all  others.  In  other  words,  so  listening  she  is  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  to  man. 

The  legal  disfranchisement  of  woman  in  the  past  has  been  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  for  the  past.  It  has  been  a strict  necessity 
of  the  situation,  a necessity  for  women  a.s  well  as  for  men.  and  with  it 
in  the  past  we  can  have  no  conceivable  quarrel.  Masculine  supremacy, 
the  supremacy  of  truth,  has  been  needed  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
Christian  character,  and  a Christian  society  in  the  subjection  of  nature 
and  self-love.  But  the  foundations  broadly  and  deeply  l.iid  in  natural 
and  social  science,  we  can  at  least  see  that  the  corresptjmling  suj)cr- 
structure  can  be  after  no  petty  or  perscjnal,  partial  or  cla-s  pattern, 
but  must  be  divinely  perfect;  that  is.  perfect  “according  to  the  meas- 
ure c)f  a man,”  of  man  [)hysical,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  man 
individual  and  social,  and  finally  of  man  feminine  as  well  as  mascu- 
line. We  can  at  last  see  that  love  is  the  fulfillment  of  law. 

This  truth  human  law’  must  sometimes  embody  in  order  to  effect 
its  universal  acceptance.  Beliefs  crystallized  into  creeds  and  statutes 
hold  the  human  mind.  It  is  certain  that  belief  in  the  creative  equality 
of  man  and  woman  will  not  prevail  so  long  as  the  statute  book  pro- 
claims the  contrary.  Neither  this  nor  a practical  belief  in  the  creative 
equality  of  man  and  man.  This  waits  upon  that,  that  upon  individual 
enlightenment  sufficiently  focalized  to  lead  the  general  mitid.  A rela- 
tion of  marriage,  or,  in  other  words,  of  mutual  co-operation  all  the 
way  through  in  all  the  work  of  both,  is  the  creative  relation  between 
man  and  woman.  It  follows  that  as  this  truth  is  seen  and  realized  by 
individual  men  and  w’omcn,  society  will  see  the  same  truth  as  its  own 
law  of  life,  to  be  expressed,  ultimated  in  all  human  relations  and  in 
the  work  of  the  world.  This  truth  alone  will  lead  us  back  to  harmony 
in  all  the  planes  of  our  associated  life,  and  the  dawning  recognition  of 
this  truth  explains,  as  I belicv'e,  the  growing  interest  in  the  modern 
question  of  woman  suffrage. 

One  objection  to  a further  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  has 
weight.  It  should  have  been  considered  when  the  negro  was  admitted 
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to  citizenship.  Ignorance  is  a menace  to  the  state.  All  women  are 
not  intelligent.  Certainly  there  is  no  reason  in  advocating  educated 
suffrage.  Hut  I know  of  no  other  discrimination,  except,  of  course, 
against  criminals  and  idiots,  that  can  consistently  be  made  against  a 
citiz.en  under  a government  that  professes  to  derive  its  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
woman  element  into  practical  politics.  It  is  my  own  belief,  of  course, 
that  the  [)rophets  of  evil  will  find  themselves  greatly  at  fault  in  their 
specific  i)rognostications.  W’oman  suffrage  docs  not  mean  to  women  • 

the  pursuit  of  politics  after  the  fashion  of  men.  But  questions  arc  Practical  Poii 
even  now  before  us,  and  more  will  arise,  that  she  should  help  to 
decide— questions  relating  to  the  saloon,  to  education,  to  the  little 
waifs  of  society  worse  than  orphaned,  to  prison  reforms,  to  all  that 
side  of  life  that  most  vitally  touches  woman  as  the  mother  of  the  race. 

Women  hold,  or  could  hold,  intelligent  opinions  on  all  such  questions; 
and  the  state  should  have  the  benefit  of  them. 

Woman  suffrage  docs  not  mean,  as  has  been  charged,  a desire  on 
the  part  of  women  to  be  like  men  or  to  assume  essentially  masculine 
duties  or  jirerogativcs.  (iotl  takes  care  of  that.  The  inmost  desire  of 
the  acorn  is  to  become  an  oak  and  nothing  else,  h.qually  true  is  it 
that  the  soul  of  woman  irresistibly  aspires  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  own 
womanly  destiny  as  wife  and  mother,  and,  as  a rule,  to  nothing  that 
definitely  postpones  such  destiny.  .Most  emphatically  woman  suf- 
frage does  not  mean  any  persistent  blindness  on  the  part  of  women  to 
their  higl)  calling  as  the  outward  emliodimcnt  and  representative  of 
what  is  highest  and  best  in  human  nature.  Blind  she  has  been  and  is, 
but  (lod  is  her  teacher.  He  has  kept  the  soul  of  woman  through  all 
the  ages  of  her  actjuiescent  subjection  to  man.  He  has  led  her,  and, 
all  unconsciously'  to  1 limsclf,has  led  man  through  her  upand out  upon 
the  high  tablc-landof  today;  whence  both  can  sec  the  large  meaning  of 
subjection  in  the  past,  and  the  larger  realizations  that  await  their 
accordant  union  in  the  future. 

Imperfectly'  as  she  now  apprehends  it,  woman  suffrage  does,  never- 
theless, mean  for  women  a consistent,  rational  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility, and  it  means  this  so  pre-cmincntlv  that  I could  almost  say' 
that  it  means  nothing  else.  Because  upon  this  new  and  higher  sense 
of  personal  responsibility'  is  to  be  built  all  the  new  and  higher  relations 
of  woman  in  the  future  with  herself,  with  men  and  with  society'.  This 
is  a theme  in  itself.  I will  only  say  in  passing,  that  we  are  ready  for 
new  and  higher  relations  between  men  and  women,  that  women  must 
inaugurate  these  relations,  that  an  intuition  of  the  truth  is  the  secret  of 
the  so-called  woman  movement,  of  the  intellectual  awakening  of 
women,  of  their  desire  for  personal  and  pecuniary'  freedom,  their  laud- 
able efforts  to  secure  such  freedom,  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
the  best  men  in  these  efforts  and  that  the  bearing  of  all  these  aspects 
of  the  movement  upon  the  future  of  society'  gives  us  the  vision  of  the 
poet,  true  poet  and  true  prophet  in  one. 
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Then  conies  the  statelier  E«!en  back  to  men. 

Then  reign  the  wi.rld’s  great  hridal  chaste  and  calm. 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

I \vi.sh  to  emphasize  the  point  tliat,  without  the  consent  of  woman 
her  subjection  could  never  liavc  been  a fact  of  history.  Nothing  is 
clearer  to  my  mind  than  that  man  and  woman  (and  because  of  her, let 
me  insist)  have  all  along;  been  one  in  their  completeness,  as  they 
originally  were,  and  one  day  again  will  be  one  in  their  completeness. 
In  any  relation  between  man  and  wotnan,  the  tnost  jicrfect  as  well  a.s 
the  most  imperfect,  man  stands  for  the  external  or  masculine  principle 
of  our  common  human  nature.  Thus,  of  course,  women  always  have, 
do  now,  and  always  will,  delight  in  his  external  leadership. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confronting  another  aspect  of  the  relation 
between  man  anti  woman.  Liuler  a new  impulse,  derived  from  woman 
heiself,  man  is  abdicating  his  c.xternal  leadership,  his  c.xtcrnal  control 
over  her.  She  is  becoming  self-supporting,  self-sustaining,  self-reliant. 
.She  is  learning  to  think  and  to  express  her  thought,  to  ftirm  opinions 
and  to  hold  to  them.  In  doing  this,  she  is  aj)()arentlv  separating 
herself  from  man  as  in  the  past  he  has  sej>arated  himself  from  her. 
Really  separating  herself,  some  .say,  but  we  need  not  fear.  She  is 
simply  doing  her  part,  making  herself  ready  for  the  new  and  higher 
relation  with  man  to  which  both  are  divinely  summonetl.  'I  he  end  to 
be  attained,  a perfect  relation  between  man  and  man,  symboliz<'d  by. 
but  as  yet  imperfectly' realized  in,  the  divine  institution  of  marriage, 
intolves  for  its  realization  ct|ual  freedom  for  both.  Not  intlepenilcncc 
on  the  part  of  cither.  No  such  thing  is  possible. 

Inequality  of  natural  opportunity’  operates  hardly  against  women. 
It  is  against  this  inequality  that  she  is  now  struggling  on  the  material 
and  intellectual  plane;  that  they'  are  ^>truggling,  let  me  say',  for  no 
renectmg  person  can  for  an  instant  suppose  that  the  woman  movement 
does  not  include  men  equally  with  women.  They  are  one,  man  and 
woman,  let  us  continue  to  rejieat,  until  we  have  ctVcctually  unlearnetl 
t le  contrary  supposition.  I he  woman  movement  means  in  the  divine 
providence  the  hard  earned  release  of  the  feminine  in  human  nature 
from  bondage  to  the  masculine.”  It  means  the  leadershir)  henceforth 
in  hurnan  affairs  of  truth,  no  longer  divorcetl  from  but  one  with  love. 
It  IS  the  last  battleground  of  freedom  and  slavery.  We  are  in  the 
dawn  of  a new  and  final  dispensation.  This  is  why  I welcome  the 
® G or  personal  freedom  on  the  part  of  women  including  her 

^ c or  the  nght  of  citizenship.  It  is  altogether  a new  recog- 

nition by  what  IS  highest  in  man  of  the  sacredness  of  the  individual, 
and  it  insures  the  triumph  of  the  new  inqml.se. 

The  personal  freedom  of  woman  when  achieved  on  all  planes- 
material,  mental  and  spiritual— will  not  .separate  her  from  man.  It 
wi  1 not  harrn  the  woman  nature  in  woman.  It  will,  on  the  contrary, 
^nd  to  deve  op  that  nature  as  a fitting  complement  of  the  nature  of 
an.  vvi  give  her  the  same  opportunity'  that  he  has  to  c.xercisc  all 
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lier  faculties  free  from  outward  constraint.  It  is  distinctive  character 

that  we  want  in  both  men  and  women  to  base  true  relations  between  PersoDai 

them,  and  freedom  is  the  only  soil  in  which  character  will  {^row.  We  woman.'’” 

are  still  measurably  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  woman  in  women,  of  her 

real  capacities,  inclinations  and  powers,  nor  shall  we  know  these  until 

women  are  free  to  express  them  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas, 

and  not,  as  hitherto,  in  accordance  with  man’s  ideas  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  legal  act  disenfranchis- 
ing woman  since  she  was  never  legally  enfranchised.  But  as  it  is  her 
divinely  conferred  privilege  to  be  one  with  man,  the  law  as  it  has  come 
to  be  understood  simply  stands  for  something  that  could  not  be,  and  is 
therefore  misleading  and  vicious.  It  stands  not  only  for  the  subjection 
of  woman,  which  it  has  had  a right  to  stand  for,  but  it  has  also  come  to 
mean  a real  and  not  apj)arent  sejiaration  between  man  and  woman. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  apparent  separation  is  always  of  the 
man  from  the  woman,  the  masculine  from  the  feminine,  truth  from  love. 


Letter  prom  LaJy  H enry  So'''''erset 

Read  by  DR.  BARROWS  to  the  Parliament. 


EV.  DR.  JOHN  HENRY  MARROWS.  Chair- 
man of  the  World’s  Relij.ji<jus  Cott^jrcsscs. 
Chicago.  Honored  I'ricnd:  You  havf 
doubtless  been  told  with  fatiguing  rcitiMa- 
tion,  by  your  worldwide  clientele  of  corre- 
spondents that  they  considered  the  religious 
congre.sses  immeasurably  more  significant 
than  any  others  to  be  held  in  conn*-*  tion 
with  the  Columbian  E\'{)osition.  You  must 
allow  me,  however,  to  rcjreat  tliis  slatenn  nt 
of  opinion,  for  I have  cherished  it  from  the 
time  when  I had  a conversation  with  you  in 
Chicago  and  learned  the  vast  scope  and 
catholicity  of  the  plans  wliosc  fulfillnunt 
must  be  most  gratifying  to  you  amf  your  associates, 
for,  with  but  few  e.xceptions  among  the  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  world,  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I have  heard  and  read,  the 
heartiest  sympathy  in  your  effort  to  bring  together  representatives  of 
all  those  immeasurable  groups  of  men  and  women  who  have  been 
united  by  the  magnetism  of  some  great  religious  principle,  or  the  mor*' 
mechanical  efforts  that  give  v'isible  form  to  some  ecclesiastical  dogma. 
The  keynote  you  hav’e  set  has  already’ sounded  forth  its  clear  and  har- 
monious strain,  and  the  weary'  multitudes  of  the  worlii  have  hc.inl  it 
and  have  said  in  their  hearts:  “Mehold,  how  gooil  and  how  pleasant 
it  would  be  if  brethren  would  dwell  together  in  unity!" 

I have  often  thought  that  the  best  result  of  this  great  and  unique 
movement  for  a truly  pan-religious  congress  was  realized  before  its 
members  met,  for  in  these  days  the  press,  with  its  almost  universal  hos- 
pitality toward  new  ideas,  helps  beyond  any  other  agency  to  establish 
an  equi  ibrium  of  the  best  thought,  affection  and  purpose  of  the  world, 
and  is  the  only  practical  force  adequate  to  bring  this  about. 

My  nature  and  nurture  I am  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  bv 
which  men  may  be  induced  to  think  together  along  the  lines  of  thei'r 
agreement  rather  than  of  their  antagonism,  but  we  all  know  that  it  is 
more  easy  to  get  them  together  than  to  think  together.  For  this 
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reason  the  conjTresscs,  which  arc  to  set  forth  the  practical  workings  of 
various  forms  of  religion,  were  predestined  to  succeed,  and  their  influ- 
ence must  steadily  increase  as  intelligent  men  and  women  reflect  upon 
the  record  of  the  results.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  thoughtful  religious 
j)Cople  throughout  the  world,  as  all  can  see  who  study  the  press  from 
a cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  that  out  of  the  nucleus  of  influence 
afforded  by  the  congress  may  come  an  organized  movement  for 
united  activity  based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

The  only  way  to  unite  is  never  to  mention  subjects  on  which  we 
arc  irrevocably  opposed.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  the  historic 
Episcopate;  but  the  fact  that  he  believes  in  this  while  I do  not  would 
not  hinder  that  good  and  great  prelate.  Archbishop  Ireland,  from 
giving  his  hearty  help  to  me,  not  as  a Protestant  woman  but  as  a tem- 
perance worker.  The  same  was  true  in  England  of  that  lamented 
leader.  Cardinal  Manning,  and  is  true  today  of  Monsignor  Nugent,  of 
Liverpool,  a priest  of  the  people,  univ'ersally  revered  and  loved.  A 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  practical  outline  of  the  golden  rule,  de-  All  into  One 

dared  negatively  by  Confucius  and  positively  by  Christ,  will  bring  us 
all  into  one  camp,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the  enemies  of  liberty, 
worship,  purity  and  peace  do  not  desire  to  see;  but  it  is  this,  I am 
persuaded,  that  will  be  attained  by  the  great  conclave  soon  to  assem- 
ble in  the  White  City  of  the  West. 

The  congress  of  religions  is  the  mightiest  (ecumenical  council  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  Christianity  has  from  it  everything  to  hope;  for 
as  the  plains,  the  tablelands,  the  foothills,  the  mountain  ranges,  all 
conduct  alike,  slowly  ascending  to  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Himalayas, 
so  do  all  views  of  (iod  tend  toward  and  culminate  in  the  character  the 
life  and  work  of  Him  who  said:  “And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me." 

Believe  me,  yours  in  humble  service  for  God  and  humanity. 

Isabel  Somerset. 
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N Kvc.the  tiiotlierof  cvil.anrl  Mar>’,  the  mother 
of  God,  \Vf  have  the  two  cxtrcfiic-.  of  reii^^ioat 
thought  concerning  woman,  it  is  wortliyol 
note  that  neither  of  these  conceptions  wa> 

Ceculiar  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  In  the  satred 
ook  of  the  Hindus  we  have  a counterpart  of 
h.vc  in  the  nymph  Menaka.  of  whom  the  man 
complains,  in  the  spirit  of  Adam:  “Alas, 
what  has  become  of  my  w isdom,  my  prudence, 
my  firm  resolution?  Ilehold,  all  il-*stroycd  at 
once  by  a woman!” 

In  the  .nicred  oracles  of  th^  Chinese  we 
find  these  wortls:  ‘‘.All  was  subject  to  man  in 
the  beginning.  The  w ise  husband  raised  up  a 
Iwark  of  walls,  but  the  waiinan.  by  an  ambitious 
sire  of  knowledge,  tiemoli^hed  them.  Our 
misery  did  not  come  from  heaven:  she  lost  the  human  race.”  In  the 
religious  annals  of  the  (wrecks  also,  we  have  Pandora,  the  author  of  all 
human  ills.  t.verywhere  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind  you  will 
find  some  trace  of  the  divine  woman,  mother  of  the  incarnate  Deity 
On  the  walls  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Mgv{>f  you  may  see  the 
goddess  mother  and  her  child.  The  s.ime  picture  is  veiled  Iwhind 
Chinese  altars,  consecrated  in  l)rui«l  groves,  glorified  in  Christian 
churches,  and  in  all  these  the  underlying  thought  is  the  same.  Before 
entering  upon  an  iiu'estigation  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  woman,  we 
must  decide  what  we  mean  by  religion. 

If  we  mean  any  particular  form  of  faith,  boiiy  of  law.s,  institu- 
tions, organization,  whether  Hindu,  Cireek,  Hebrew  or  Christian,  then 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  of  these  has  given  to 
woman  an  equal  place  with  man  as  the  full  half  of  the  unit  of  humanity: 
for  every  organized  religion,  every  religion  w hich  has  become  a human 
institution,  teaches  the  headship  of  man  and  that  inv'olves,  in  some 
measure  and  degree,  the  subjection  of  woman  and  her  consequent 
inferiority. 
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The  Vedas  declare  that  a husband,  however  criminal  or  defective, 
is  in  the  i)Iace  of  the  supreme  to  his  wife.  Plato  presents  a state  of 
society  wholly  tlisorj^anized  when  slaves  are  disobedient  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  wives  on  an  ecpiality  with  their  husbands.  Aristotle  charac- 
terizeil  women  as  bein^  of  an  inferior  order,  and  .Socrates  asks  the 
pathetic  fpicstion:  “ Is  there  a human  beinj^  with  whom  you  talk  less 
than  with  your  wife?"  Poor  Socrates  judj^ed  the  sex,  we  may  imagine, 
as  the  modern  sage  is  apt  to  do,  by  that  sj)ecimen  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar.  Tertullian,  one  of  the  most  sj)iritual  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  said:  “.Submit  your  head  to  your  husband  and  you  will  be 
sufficiently  adorned." 

Luther,  dear  P'ather  Luther,  who  builded  better  than  he  knew, 
said:  ‘‘No  gown  worse  becomes  a woman  than  that  she  should  be 
wise."  A learned  bishoj)  of  today  said:  “Man  is  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily; the  family  is  an  organic  unity,  and  cannot  exist  without  subordi- 
nation. Man  is  the  head  of  the  family  because  he  is  physically 
stronger,  and  because  the  family  grows  out  of  a warlike  state,  and  to 
man  was  intrusted  the  duties  of  defense." 

These  are  the  sentinumts  of  leaders  of  the  great  sj'stems  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  and  they  reflect  the  spirit  of  organized  religion  from  the 
beginning  until  now.  If,  however,  by  religion  we  mean  that  univer.sal 
spirit  of  reverence,  fear  and  worship  of  a spiritual  being  or  beings,  be- 
licvctl  to  be  greater  than  man,yi*t  in  some  respects  like  man;  if  we  mean 
that  almost  universal  conviction  of  the  race,  that  there  is  that  in  man 
which  tratiscemls  time  and  sense;  if  we  believe  that  religion  is  that  in 
man  which  looks  through  the  things  which  arc  that  he  may  be  able  to 
perceive  the  right  anil  choose  it;  if,  in  a word,  religion  l)C  the  ])ossibil- 
ity  of  the  fellowship  of  the  s])irit  of  man  with  the  spirit  of  God,  then 
its  relation  to  woman,  as  to  man,  has  been  that  of  inspiring  guide  to  a 
fuller  light. 

With  this  conception  of  religion  we  see  that  it  is  a matter  of 
growth;  the  religious  life  of  the  race  is  a matter  of  growth  and  educa- 
tion. In  seeking  to  discern  what  part  religion  thus  conceived  has 
played  in  the  advancement  of  our  race,  we  must  go  back  of  religion  to 
man,  because  religion  was  made  for  man  and  by  man,  not  man  for  or 
by  religion;  first  that  which  is  natural,  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual. 
When  you  have  scanned  the  earliest  written  records  of  mankind  you 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  root  of  things.  When  you  find  what  you 
believe  are  the  conceptions  of  the  primitive  man  concerning  God  and 
the  supernatural  world  you  hav’e  not  arrived  at  the  roots  of  things, 
l or  his  gods,  his  beliefs,  as  to  the  mystery  by  which  he  is  encom- 
passed, were  born  of  his  effort  to  c.xplain  and  account  for  that  which 
is  in  his  own  condition  and  circumstance. 

Th  e religions  of  various  peoples,  we  now  see,  were  not  superim- 
posed upon  them  by  God;  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  actual  life 
of  the  race.  They  were  an  attempt  on  man's  part  to  explain  himself 
and  nature,  to  answer  the  question  asked  him  by  his  own  being  and 
the  universe  without.  Woman’s  religious  position,  therefore,  in  any 
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nation,  is  only  the  supernatural  or  religious  sanction  put  upon  her 
actual  position  in  that  nation.  Among  primitive  peoples  she  is  always 
a drudge,  a chattel,  a mere  possession,  her  only  actual  value  being  that 
of  the  producer  of  man. 

This  state  of  things,  of  course,  had  its  antecedent  causes,  which 
we  may  trace  in  that  seemingly  blind  struggle  for  existence  which 
prevailed  among  the  owners  of  animals  below  man,  out  of  which  one 
type  after  another  emerged  because  of  superior  strength  or  more  per- 
fect adaptation  to  environment.  Here  we  find  the  foundations  of  that 
physical  and  mental  inferiority  of  the  female  which  has  been  the  reason 
of  woman's  position  in  human  society  in  all  time.s.  A foremost  scien- 
tist says;  “The  suj)criorit\'  of  male  mammals  is  a remarkable  fact.  It 
is  due  to  causes  little  creditable  to  the  male  character  in  general.  Not 
one  particle  of  it  is  attributable  to  their  noble  efforts  in  protection  and 
supporting  the  females  and  their  own  offspring.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
sexual  selection  growing  out  of  the  struggle  between  the  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,"  This  simple  .scientific  fact  nright  well  be 
commended  to  the  theologian  who  argues  the  natural  subjectitm  of 
woman  through  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  purposes  of  nature  a.-* 
seen  in  the  lower  orders  of  life. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  argument  that  the  male  bird  sings  louder 
and  sweeter  than  the  female;  therefore,  a woman  cannot  be  a poet. 
In  most  mammals  the  male  is  larger,  more  beautiful,  more  sagacious 
than  the  female,  and  is  exempt  from  most  of  the  unpleasant  labors 
connected  with  the  rearing  and  defense  of  the  young;  therefore,  a 
woman  cannot  understand  politics.  You  can  easily  find  instances,  if 
V'ou  like,  in  natural  history  of  what  w'e  might  call  nature's  favoritism 
of  the  female.  Why'  do  y’ou  not  speak  of  the  ostrich,  the  male  of 
which  sits  on  the  eggs,  hatches  out  the  young  and  takes  iirincipal  care 
of  them?  Why'  do  y'ou  not  instance  that  fine,  beautiful  variety  of 
spider  of  which  the  female  invariably’  devours  her  consort  when  he  i.s 
of  no  further  use  to  her?  What  if  that  custom  should  become  preva- 
lent among  women? 

The  fact  is  that  these  things  prove  nothing.  If  wc  have  made  any 
progress,  it  is  away'  from  nature.  W’e  are  not  spitlers,  nor  lioiVN,  nor 
birtis.  We  arc  man,  male  and  female,  and  we  want  to  be  angels,  or  we 
used  to  when  we  went  to  Sunday-school.  It  is  unworthy  i*f  us  to  go 
back  to  the  conduct  of  life  among  the  U>w  er  animals  tt)  bolster  up  any 
of  the  remaining  abu.ses  of  human  society.  The  point  is  just  here. 
We  cannot  trace  the  degraded  and  subject  position  of  woman  in 
ancient  times  to  the  religious  ideals  of  her  nature  and  place  in  the 
creation,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  a large  measure.  W’e  can  trace  her 
religious  position  to  her  actual  position  in  primitive  society,  and  this 
in  its  turn  back  to  those  beginnings  ot  the  human  animal  which  science 
is  just  beginning  to  discover  and  which  will  probably  always  be  mat- 
ter of  speculation. 

W^e  al way's  find  the  position  of  woman  improving,  as  warlike  activ- 
ities are  replaced  by  industrial  activities.  W hen  war  and  the  chase  were 
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the  sole  questions  of  human  kind,  the  qualities  required  in  these  formed 
their  chief  measure  of  excellence.  The  position  of  woman  in  ancient 
Egypt,  in  her  most  brilliant  period,  was  higher  than  in  many  a modern 
state.  I'>gyi)t  was  an  industrial  state  when  we  knew  it  first.  Herbert 
Spencer  says;  “There  are  no  people,  however  refined,  among  whom 
the  relative  position  of  the  man  and  woman  is  nioiiv  favorable  than 
with  the  Laps.  It  is  because  the  men  are  not  warriors.  They  have  no 
soldiers:  they  fight  no  battles,  either  with  outside  foreigners  or  be- 
tween the  various  tribes  and  families.  In  spite  of  their  wretched  huts, 
dirty  faces,  jirimitive  clothing,  their  ignorance  of  literature,  art  and 
science,  they  rank  above  us  in  the  highest  element  of  true  civilization — 
the  moral  clement — and  all  the  military  nations  of  the  world  may  stand 
uncovered  before  them.’’ 

The  same  writer  points  out  the  fact  that  woman’s  position  is  more 
tolerable  when  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupation  between 
the  sexes.  Among  the  Clieroops,  who  live  upon  fish  and  roots  which 
the  women  get  as  readily  as  the  men,  the  women  have  an  influence 
very  rare  among  Indians.  Modern  history  also  teaches  us  that  when 
women  become  valuable  in  a commercial  sense  they  are  treated  with 
a deference  and  respect  which  is  as  different  from  the  sentimenta! 
adoration  of  the  poet  as  from  the  haughty  contempt  of  the  philoso- 
pher. 

Another  important  influence  in  the  advancement  of  woman  as  of 
man  is  the  influence  of  climate.  It  is  a general  rule,  subject  of 
course  to  some  excejitions,  that  a tropical  climate  tends  to  degrade 
woman  by  relaxing  her  energy  and  exposing  her  purity.  The  rela- 
tively high  regard  in  which  woman  was  held  by  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  north  of  luiropc,  the  strictures  of  the  marriage  bond  in  the  case  of 
the  man  as  well  as  the  woman,  may  be  partially  explained  liy  climatic 
influences,  though  among  these  peojile,  as  among  all  barbarians,  woman 
was  under  the  absolute  authority  of  husband  or  guardian,  and  could 
be  bought,  stiUl,  beaten  and  killed.  Vet  she  was  the  companion  of  his 
labors  and  dangers — his  counselor.  She  had  jiart  of  all  his  wars,  en- 
couraging men  in  battle  and  inspiring  even  tlying  soldiers  with  new 
zeal  for  victory. 

Every  religion  is  connected  with  some  commanding  personality 
and  takes  from  him  and  his  teachings  its  general  trend  and  spirit,  but 
in  its  onward  course  of  blessing  and  conquest  it  soon  incorporates 
other  elements  from  the  peoples  who  embrace  it.  Thus  Buddhism  is 
not  the  simple  outgrowth  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha.  Organized 
Christianity  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ 
among  II  is  follow’ers.  Christianity  is  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  plus  Juda- 
ism, plus  the  Roman  spirit  of  law  and  justice  and  Grecian  philosophy, 
plus  the  ideals  of  medieval  art,  plus  the  nature  of  the  Germanic  races, 
plus  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  modern  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  balance  the  gains  and  losses  of  a relig- 
ion in  their  various  transitions,  but  it  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to  get 
at  the  true  genius  of  a religion.  We  must  go  back  to  the  teaching  of 
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its  founders, and  in  every  instance  we  find  these  teachings  far  in  advancr 
of  the  average  life  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  arose. 

No  one  can  study  the  worths  of  Buddha,  of  Zoroa'^ter.  Confucius. 
Mohammed  and  Moses  without  seeing  a divine  life  and  soirit  in  them 
which  is  not  a rellection  from  the  state  of  society  in  wliicli  they  lived. 
Charity  is  the^very  soul  of  Buddhic  teaching.  “ Ciiarity,  courtesy, 
benevolence,  unselfishness  are  to  the  world  what  the  linch-pin  is  to  the 
rolling  chariot.” 

Buddha  declared  the  equality  of  the  male  and  female  in  .'•piritual 
things.  The  laws  of  Moses  c.\alt  woman,  'fhe  hdohistic.  or  mure 
strictly  Jewish  account  of  creation,  puts  male  and  female  on  a level. 
So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image-  in  the  image  of  (ukI  created 
lie  him — male  and  female  created  1 le  them,  and  the  I .'‘kI  ble>'-ed  them. 
Christ  said:  “ W hosoever  doth  the  w ill  cjftiod.  the  same  is  M v hrnthcr 
and  sister  and  mother.”  Did  He  not  teach  here  th.it  spiritual  valuts 
are  the  only  real  ami  elementary  ones,  and  that  oneness  cjf  spirit  and 
purpose  was  a stronger  tie  than  that  of  blood?  K iu>l  this  .dsu  the 
teaching  when  He  says;  "Call  no  man  father;  i>nc  i>  yuur  father.  Nu 
man  master;  one  is  your  master.” 

In  that  declaration  which  we  cjuoted  before.  " 1 he  'sabbath  uxv 
made  for  man,”  is  the  magna  charta  ot  man's  freedom  and  headshiji. 
male  and  female.  The  Sabbath  was  the  chief  institutii>n  of  the  jeus. 
their  holy  of  holies,  whose  original  significance  w.is  .so  o\ crl.iid  with 
the  priestly  laws  and  prohibitions  that  it  had  become  a hindrance  to 
right.  It  was  a machine  in  which  the  life  was  c.iughl  and  turn  and 
destroyed.  Christ  .says;  " .Sabbath  was  made  for  man.”  .So  all  institu- 
tions. all  creeds,  everything,  was  made,  plannetl  and  devised  fur  man 
The  life  is  the  fruit,  and  if  any  institution,  any  right  or  form  or  deed 
is  found  to  be  hampering  and  hindering,  the  grow  ing  life  or  .spirit  cd 
man  wants  to  cast  it  off,  events  Christ  <lefied  the  m.in-made  lawscf 
His  people  when  He  healed  tlic  man  with  the  withered  haml. 

In  His  declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  love,  when  He  foretold 
■that  He,  the  supreme  lover  of  the  soul,  once  lifted  up  .sh{>uld  draw  all 
men  unto  Himself,  He  .sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  reign  of  force  in 
the  earth  and  destroyed,  by  cutting  its  roots,  that  headshq)  of-man 
which  grows  out  of  the  warlike  st.ite  i*f  human  society. 

If  Christ’.s  speech  was  silver.  His  silence  was  gtilden.  He  simply 
ignores  the  di.stinctions  of  rank  and  class  an.l  race  and  .se.x  .unont: 
men.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  manly  virtues  aiul  womanly  virtues 
but,  "Blessed  are  the  meek.”  not  meek  women;  "Blessed  .ire  the  merci- 
ful,” "the  pure  in  heart  ” Baul  commends  the  wife  to  submission  to 
the  master  husband,  which  was  the  sentence  of  the  world  upon  woman 
in  his  day.  But  in  that  Gospel  which  g.ive  her  Chri-'t,  her  lot  was  un- 
folded with  the  germ  of  that  independence  and  equality  of  woman 
with  man,  which  is  beginning  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Christ  declared  eternal  principles.  He  did  not  invent  them;  they 
were  always  true.  Men  make  systems  good,  serving  a valuable  pur- 
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pose,  but  they  have  their  clay  and  cease  to  be.  If  it  be  urged  that  the 
progress  of  Christianity  since  Christ’s  day  has  often  seemed  to  be 
backward  from  His  ideal,  in  reference  to  the  man  and  the  woman, 
there  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is,^tha^  Christianity,  as  He  proclaimed 
it,  soon  became  mingled  with  Jewish  and  Grecian  philosophy  and 
received  the  impress  of  the  Romans  and  the  different  peojiles  that 
embraced  it;  yet  all  the  time  it  was  slowly  molding  the  race  to  its  own 
heavenly  pattern,  while  today  the  principles  of  Jesus  are  finding  new 
presentations  and  confirmations  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  this  genera- 
tion. They  are  not  only  in  full  accord  with  the  revelations  of  science 
concerning  man’s  beginning,  but  when  science  and  religion  seek  to 
point  out  the  lines  on  which  the  farther  advance  of  the  race  must  be 
found,  they  say  at  once:  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reading  history.  One  way  is  to  get  the 
facts  and  draw  your  conclusions  from  them.  The  other  is  to  make 
your  case  first  and  search  the  history  of  mankind  for  facts  to  support 
it.  The  latter  is  the  more  popular  way.  Ihese  two  ways  place  them- 
selves before  me  as  I endeavor  to  trace  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
woman’s  ilevelopment,  or  of  religion  on  woman’s  development.  If  I 
could  only  make  up  my  mind  that  religion  had  been  her  greatest  boon, 
or  her  greatest  curse,  then  the  matterof  proving  either  might  be  easier. 
W hen  1 began  the  research  on  this  subject  my  mind  was  absolutely 
unprejudiced.  I studied  the  liistory  of  the  religious  life  of  mankind 
as  I would  study  any  subject.  I found  religion  to  be  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  human  problem,  like  war,  or  like  climate.  I found  also  that  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of  religion  upon  woman  from 
its  influence  u{)on  man.  I'or  neither  is  the  man  without  the  woman, 
nor  the  woman  without  the  man.  There  is  no  man’s  cause  that  is  not 
woman’s,  and  no  woman’s  cause  that  is  not  man’s.  If  religion  has 
been  a beneficent  influence  to  man,  it  has  been  to  woman  in  like  man- 
ner, though  it  could  not  raise  her  at  once  to  his  level,  because  it  found 
her  below  him. 

The  fact  is  that  men  and  women  must  rise  or  sink  together.  It  is 
true  in  this  matter  as  in  all.  The  letter  killeth;  the  sj)irit  maketh  to 
live.  The  letter  of  religion  as  ct)ntained  in  bodies  of  doctrine,  in  cere- 
monial laws,  in  all  those  things  pertaining  to  the  religious  life  which 
come  with  observation,  has  in  all  ages  been  hampering  and  hindering 
man’s  progress,  male  and  female.  Hut  the  spirit  of  religion  which 
recognizes  religion  as  the  spirit  of  man  and  binds  it  to  the  infinite 
spirit,  which  acknowledges  the  obligation  of  man  to  God  and  to  his 
fellows,  which  brings  man  finally  under  spiritual  attunement  with  Him 
who  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  the  Christ  of  God — this  is  at  once  the 
most  perfect  flower  of  man’s  progress.  Of  the  relation  of  woman  to 
religion  as  the  interpreter  of  its  profoundest  truths,  there  is  no  time  to 
speak.  Of  the  growing  dependence  of  organized  Christianity  upon 
woman,  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  Her  works  speak  for  her. 
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Xtie  Woi'Tien  of  India. 

Paper  by  MISS  JEANNE  SORABJI,  of  Bombay. 


/OL'LD  ask  you  to  travel  with  mein  thought  over 
tlilrtcen  thou.sand  miles  acro.ssthe  seas  to  have  a 
glimpse  at  India,  the  land  of  glorious  sunsets, 
the  continent  inhabited  by  peoples  differing 
from  each  other  almost  as  variously  as  their 
numbers  in  language,  caste  and  creed,  and  yet 
I may  safely  say  I can  hear  voices  in  concord 
from  my  country  saying:  “Tell  the  women  of 
America  we  are  being  enlightened,  we  thirst 
after  kiKJwletlge  and  we  arc  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  that 
of  increasing  our  information,  training  our 
minds  and  reaching  after  the  goal  of  our  am- 
bitions.” It  has  been  said  to  me  more  than 
once  in  America  that  the  women  of  my  coun- 
try [)refcr  to  be  ignorant  and  in  seclusion;  that 
they  would  not  welcome  anybotly  who  would  attempt  to  change  their 
mode  of  life.  To  these  I would  give  answer,  as  follows:  The  nobly 
born  ladies,  Zananas,  shrink,  not  from  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  from 
contact  with  the  outer  world.  If  the  customs  of  the  country,  their 
castes  and  creeds  allowed  it,  they  would  gladly  live  as  other  women 
do.  They  live  in  seclusion;  not  ignorance.  Highly  cultured  British 
women,  with  love  for  the  Master  burning  in  their  hearts,  have  the  ex- 
ceptional privilege  of  being  their  companions  and  teachers,  and  they 
have  marveled  at  the  intelligence  of  some  of  them. 

‘Tis  religion  th.-tt  dues  give 
.Sweetc.st  comfort. 

These  secluded  ladies  make  perfect  business  women.  They  man- 
age their  affairs  of  state  with  a grace  and  manner  worthy  consider- 
ation. Do  we  wish  these  women  to  give  up  seclusion  and  live  as  other 
women  do?  Let  us,  the  Christian  women  of  the  world,  give  up  to  our 
high  and  holy  calling  in  Christ  Jesus;  let  our  lights  shine  out  brill- 
iantly, for  it  is  the  life  that  speaks  with  far  greater  force  than  any 
words  from  our  lips,  and  let  us  with  solemnity  grasp  the  thought  that 
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we  may  be  obstacle.^  in  tlic  paths  «)f  others.  Are  wc  living;  what  wc 
preacli  about?  Do  we  know  that  someone  is  better  for  our  Iwing  in 
the  world?  If  not,  why  is  it  not  so?  Let  us  attcml  to  our  lamps  and 
keep  them  burninj.j. 

The  women  of  India  arc  not  all  sccludetl.  and  it  is  quite  a natural 
thing  to  go  into  homes  and  find  that  much  is  being  done  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  women.  Schools  and  colleges  are  ojicn  w here  the  women  may 
attain  to  heights  at  first  thought  impracticable.  The  Parsec  and  Hrah- 
man  women  in  Ikmibay  twenty  years  ago  scarcely  moved  out  of  their 
houses,  while  today  they  have  tlieir  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  they 
can  converse  on  politics,  eiijrry'  a C(jnversation  and  show  in  every 
movement  culture  and  refinement  above  the  common.  Music,  paint- 
ing, horsemanship  come  as  easily' to  them  as  spelling  the  l^ngli^il  lan- 
guage correctly'.  The  jirinccs  of  the  land  arc  interesting  themselves  in 
the  education  of  the  women  around  them,  l-'orernost  among  these  is 
the  Maharajah,  of  My'sore,  who  hasojieneda  college  for  women,  uliich 
has  for  its  pupils  lijndu  ladies,  maidens,  matrons  ami  willows  of  the 
highest  caste.  This  college  is  superintended  by  an  l•-nglish  lady  .ind 
has  all  the  departments  belonging  to  the  lathes’  colle-ges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  of  I'.nglaml.  It  is  the  only  college  where  the  zither, 
the  vena  aiul  the  violin  are  taught.  The  founder  had  to  work  three 
long  y'ears  before  he  was  able  to  introduce  these  instrunu  tit>.  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  nobly  born  high  caste  wnmen  a-stn  lated  the 
handling  of  musical  instruments  with  the  stage  ami  women  of  no 
repute. 

There  arc  schools  and  colleges  for  women  in  Ifombay,  PiMina  and 
Guzerap;  also  Calcutta.  iVlahabad,  .Missoorie  and  .Madras.  The  latter 
college  has  rather  the  lead  in  some  points  by'  conferring  degrees  u|>on 
women.  The  Victoria  high  school  has  turned  out  gr.iml  atui  noble 
women,  so  also  has  the  new'  high  school  for  women  in  the  native  city 
of  Poona  These  schools  have  Christian  women  as  principals.  Tin 
college  ol  Ahrmedabad  has  a Parsee  (Christian)  laily'  at  it>  head. 
What  women  have  tione  women  can  do. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  purity'  as  white  as  the  dri\cn  snow  in  woman r 
Allow  me  to  bring  before  y’ou  in  thought,  that  f<»rm  of  a beautiful 
\yoman  of  India,  the  Pundita  Rani.ibai,  w ho  has  opem‘d  the  .Sliarida 
Sadan,  or  widows  home,  in  Imlia.  .She  h.is  traveled  a great  deal,  and 
was  in  America  for  awhile,  taking  from  you  sy'inpathy,  affection  and 
funds  for  her  noble  work.  Do  y’ou  wish  to  hear  of  leariictl  woinen.^ 
Again  let  me  mention  the  Pundita  Kaniabai  ami  in  companionship 
with  her  Cornelia  .Sorabji,  H.  A.,  LD.  1),  Men  and  women  have 
written  of  these  in  prose  and  song;  their  morality  is  um|uestionablc. 
their  religion  beautiful  (for  they'  belong  toChrist  lesus  ),  their  humility 
proverbial.  The.se  are  wonien  for  a nation  to  be  proud  of.  Having 
l^tpared  themselves  to  fill  important  posts  they  have  gone  back  to 
their  country  and  their  life  to  glorify  their  Maker.  These  good  women 

mothers.  I can  speak  of  one  who  lives  the  life  of 
which  she  IS  so  great  an  advocate;  with  her  godliness  and  refinement  go 
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hand  in  hand;  her  faith  in  God  is  wonderful  and  her  children  will  look 
back  in  years  to  come  and  call  her  blessed,  dhere  are  others  worthy 
of  your  notice,  the  poet  Sumibai  Goray,  the  physician,  Dr.  Anandibai 
Joshi,  whom  death  removxui  from  our  midst  just  as  she  was  about  start- 
injT  her  |jjrand  work,  and  the  artist  of  son^^  Mme.  Therze  Lanj^rana, 
vvho.se  God-j^iven  v'oice  thrills  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in 
J.ondon.  My  countrywomen  have  been  at  the  head  t)f  battles,  ^uidinj^ 
their  men  with  word  and  look  of  command.  My  countrywomen  will 
soon  be  spoken  vjf  as  the  {.greatest  scientists,  artists,  mathematicians 
aiul  preachers  of  the  wt)rld. 

Instead  of  the  absurd  .saying,  “a  woman  is  at  the  lx>ttom  of  every 
evil,”  let  us  rather  say  all  great  works  are  ilue  to  good  women,  noble 
women,  true  women,  pure  vve^men,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least  of 
God’s  creatures. 

.\  woman?  Yes,  f thank  tlic  day, 

U'tien  I was  made  to  live, 

'I'ocast  a bright  or  shining  ray, 

'I'o  love,  to  live,  to  give; 

To  draw  aside  from  paths  of  sin, 

The  halt,  the  lame,  the  bliinl; 

A woman,  glorious,  noble,  grand, 

A woman  I would  be, 

I’o  live,  to  comjuer,  to  commatid. 

To  lessen  misery. 

'I'o  glorify,  in  word,  in  deetl, 

'I'lie  .Maker  I a«iore! 

'I'o  help  regardless  ca.stc  or  creed, 

The  sad,  the  lone,  the  poor. 
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Rlictbe  [3iJ. 

Paper  by  MISS  MARION  MURDOCH,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Paul  Digrea- 
•68. 


N the  sixteenth  chaj)tcr  ttf  Romans,  first  and 
second  verses,  is  found  tfie  following:  "I  com- 
mend unto  you  Pho-he.  our  sister,  who  is  a scr- 
\ant  (or  dcact^ncss)  of  the  church  that  is  at 
Cencraea:  that  ye  receive  her  in  the  Lord  as 
becomelh  saint.s.and  that  )’eassir»t  her  in  what- 
soever f)usincss  she  hath  need  c»f  yciu;  hir  she 

* l>een  asuccorerot  nianv,  andof  mine  own 
self  also.*’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  pass.ajre  in  Paul’s 
epistle  to  tlic  Romans  shouhi  he  of  peculiar 
interest.  Pauls  reputation  as  an  op]>oncnt  ot 
0^  ^ public  work  of  women  is  well  known.  For 

many  centuries  he  has  been  considered  as  the 
chief  opposcr  of  any  activity,  official  or  othcrwi.se, 
silenre  h#*  xu  churches.  They  were  to  keep 

were  to  n L ««■  preach.  They 

Paul  merelv  Quc.stions  except  in  the  jirivacy  of  their  h<»nic5. 

with  all  hii^r  t popular  opinion  of  his  time  when  he  exclaimed 

rhe  rrlorcb  f^'ory  of  (hxl.  I>ut  woman  is 

heartv  annmvQl"'^*'\t  starulinj^by  itself,  meetsour 

“the  trlorc'  ni  m **  the^,doryof  (h>d!’’  Woman  is,  we  are  told, 

tide  w^Ll  t JV>tconibininKMhcm  with  that  adversativcpar- 

ence  to  woman  Je  I .^^^‘^^rine  of  the  divine  humanity  with  refer- 

Bccause  wc  h ivo  r|mte  sound  according  to  the  present  standard 
Go?  ve^ll  i nl  the  glory  of 

i??upon  social  o as^utkor- 

hc  writes  upon  this  subject."'^  "‘‘rre 

sion  fr*om^?p 'iron?*'  sixteenth  chajilcr  of  Romans  we  notice  a digres- 
unto  vou  Phf^hp  ‘^.^^rines  of  Paul  in  this  direction.  “I  commend 
unto  you  I hcebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a servant  (or  deaconess)  of  the 
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church  wliich  is  at  Cciichrca,”  I use  the  word  deaconess  or  deacon 
because  the  Greek  term  is  the  same  as  that  translated  deacon  elsevvliere, 
and  the  committee  on  llie  new  version  has  coura^^eously  [)ut  “ or 
deaconess”  into  tlie  bar^aiin. 

l?y  I’aul’s  own  statnuent,  tlien,  IMuebe  was  deaconess  of  Paul’s 
church  at  Cenchrea.  Cenchrea  was  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth  in 
northern  Greece.  'I'liis  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Corinth 
and  sent  to  Rome  by  Pluebe.  It  was  nearly  a thousaml  miles  by  sea 
from  Cenchrea,  and  this  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  all  Paul’s  letters.  Yet  he  sent  it  over  to  Rome  by  this  woman 
ofiicial  of  the  church,  and  said:  “ I commend  unto  you  Pheebe,  Re- 
ceive her  in  the  Ia)rd  as  becometh  saints,  atul  assist  her  in  whatsoever 
business  she  hath  need  of  you;  for  she  has  been  a succorer  of  many 
and  of  myself  also.” 

I have  thought,  therefore,  that  it  mij^ht  be  interesting  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question.  What  did  Pluebe  do?  supplementing  it  with  some 
references  to  the  Pluebes  of  today.  W hat  was  it  that  so  overcame 
this  prejudice  of  Paul’s  that  he  gave  her  a hearty  testimonial  and  sent 
her  over  on  important  business  to  the  church  at  Rome?  It  is  evu'dent 
that,  notwithstamling  all  the  (jbstacles  which  custom  had  placed  about 
her,  she  had  been  actively  at  work.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she  even 
asked  if  popular  opinion  would  permit  her  service  to  the  church. 

.She  saw  that  help  was  needed  and  she  went  eagerly  to  work.  She 
was,  we  mas’  imagine,  a worker  full  ol  enthusiasm  for  the  faith,  active 
and  eager  to  leiul  a hand  in  the  direction  in  which  she  thought  her 
ser\  ice  was  most  needetl.  Knowing  the  j)rejiKlice  of  her  time,  siie 
doubtless  acted  in  a<lvance  of  custom  rather  than  in  defiance  of  it.  Any 
hold  or  defiant  attitiule  would  have  tlispleased  Paul,  for  he  must  have 
been  very  sensiti\e  in  this  direction.  She  was  wise  enough  to  know 
that  if  she  (juietly  made  herself  useful  and  necessary  to  the  church, 
‘■ustom  would  stand  back  and  Paul  would  come  forward  to  recognize 
i.er  W’e  may  suppose  that  she  felt  a deej)  interest  in  sustaining  this 
church  at  (’imchrea.  .She  knew,  w ithout  doubt,  the  great  aspirations  of 
Paul  for  those  churches. 

Something  like  a ilream  of  a church  universal  had  entered  the 
mind  <jf  this  apostle  to  the  (lentiles.  11  is  speech  at  Mars  Hill  was  a 
prophecy  of  a parliament  of  religions.  And  his  earnest,  reproving 
question,  ‘’Is  (Ittd  not  the  God  of  (lentiles  also?”  has  taken  nearly 
two  thousand  years  for  its  affirmative  answer  by  Christendom,  in 
America.  Yes.  P.iul  recogni/.ed  that  all  the  world  he  knew  had  some 
jicrception  of  the  Infinite.  Ihit  he  knew  that  this  perception  must  have 
its  effect  upon  the  moral  life  or  it  would  be  a mockery  indeed  And 
there  w as  much  w icketlness  all  about.  W e see  by  the  letters  of  Paul,  as 
well  as  l.>y  history,  how  corrupt  and  lawle.ss  were  many  of  the  customs 
both  in  (ircece  and  Rome.  ]\Iuch  service  was  needed.  And  here  was  a 
woman  in  Cenchrea  who  couhl  not  sit  silent  ind  inactive  and  see  all 
this.  She,  too.  must  work  foi  a universal  church.  She,  too,  must 
bring  religion  into  the  life  of  humanity.  Realizing  that  it  was  her  duty 
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to  help,  she  entered  into  this  beautiful  service,  wc  doubt  not,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  tiling  in  the  worbl  to  do 

"She  has  been  a succorer  of  many,”  said  I’aul  In  what  wavs  she 
aided  them  we  need  not  definitely  imiuire.  It  may  have  been  by  kind 
encouragement  or  sympathy;  it  may  have  been  liy  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, or  active  social  or  executive  plans  for  the  struggling  church 
W hatever  it  was,  I’luebc  possessed  tlie  secret.  ".8he  has  been  a sue* 
corer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also,”  said  Paul.  To  Pluebe,  therefore, 
has  been  accorded  the  Honor  of  aiding  and  sustaining  this  heroic  man! 
whom  we  have  dreamed  was  strong  enough  to  endure  alone  the  i>crils 
by  land  and  sea,  poverty,  pain,  temptation  for  the  cause  he  loved. 

And  when  Paul  had  intrusted  her  w ith  this  'etter  to  the  Romans, 
how  cordial  must  have  fieen  her  rcci'ption  by  the  churcli  at  Komt*, 
bearing,  as  she  did,  not  only  this  ejiistle.but  this  hearty  recognition  of 
her  services  by  their  beloved  leader.  Yet,  with  what  a smile  of  per- 
plexity and  incredulity  must  the  grave  elders  of  the  church  have 
looked  upon  this  woman-deacon  whom  Paul  reipiested  tliem  to  a'.'*i>t 
in  whatsoever  business  she  had  in  hand.  'I  his  business  tiansacted  by 
the  aid  of  the  society  at  Rome,  Phiebe  went  home,  full  of  suggestions 
and  plans,  we  may  imagine,  for  her  cherisheil  (irecian  church. 

We  must  remember  that  it  recjuired  no  small  effort  and  .skill  to 
sustain  societies  in  these  various  places.  P.iul  often  preached  without 
compensation,  as  we  know,  working  at  his  tratle  to  support  hini-clf 
and  receiving  contributions  from  intereste<l  friends.  rher<- was  con- 
stant need  of  money  and  effort.  What  did  Plm  be  do  in  such  a caw? 
Dul  she  sit  (piietly  aiul  helplessly  down  because  she  was  a woman, 
with  a church  neetling  service  and  Paul  needing  money? 

If  she  was  not  able  to  assist  financially,  I am  sure  she  went  out  to 
urge  the  people  to  action  and  to  insist  u|>on  united  effort,  ami  to  show 
each  and  every  one  that  he,  or  she,  should  have  a j>ersonal  resjK»n- 
sibility  in  the  matter  I can  imagine  that  she  even  arose  in  church 
meeting,  after  the  final  adjournment,  but  right  in  the  presence  of  Paul, 
and  told  the  people  the  blessedness  of  giving  and  serving  "Nothing 
good,  she  would  say,  "can  be  sustained  without  effort.  Let  us  work 
together,  wonien  and  men,  for  our  c.ausc  and  our  chililt  en'.'<  c.iu>e  here 
in  Cenchrea.  Such  was  undoubtedly  this  woman  whom  Paul  was 
constrained  to  honor.  In  spite  of  all  restrictions  and  soci.il  ol»lacles, 
in  the  face  of  unyielding  custom  and  prejudice,  she  couhl  \ et  ari'-c  t<» 
work  earnestly  for  her  church,  transact  its  business,  e.xtend  it"  in- 
fluence and  be  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  seiA  .mts. 

\ et,  notwithstanding  this  jniblic  work  of  .a  woman,  and  Paul's 
plain  encouragement  of  it,  the  letter  of  his  law  was  the  rule  of  the 
churches  for  many  centuries,  and  it  forbade  the  sistiTs  from  uttering 
their  moral  or  religious  word  in  the  sanctuaries,  or  doing  public 
service  of  any  sort  for  their  own  and  their  brother’s  cause.  Put  here 
and  there  accuse  the  Phetbes,  who  asked  no  favors  «)f  custi^m,  but 
insisted  on  giving  the  service  they  could,  in  every  way  they  could;  giving 
it  with  such  zeal  and  spirit  that  people  forgot  that  there  was  sex  in 
sainthood,  and  whispered  that  perhaps  they  also  were  called  of  God. 
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“It's  easy  enough,”  said  Anjry  Plummer  in  that  charming  story  of 
tlic  Polder’s  Wife;  “It’s  easy  enougli  to  know  how  it  is,  Sis  Kinney  is  a 
kind  of  daughter  of  God,  sometliing  as  Jesus  Christ  was  His  Son.  It’s 
just  the  way  Jesus  used  to  go  round  among  folks,  as  near  as  I can 
make  out.  And  I,  for  one,  don’t  believe  that  (iod  just  sent  Him  once 
for  all,  and  ain’t  never  sent  anybody  else  near  us  all  this  time.  I 
reckon  He’s  sending  down  sons  and  daughters  to  us  oftener  than  we 
think.” 

“Angy  Plummer,”  exclaimed  her  mother,  “I  call  that  down  right 
blasphemy.”  “Well,  call  it  what  you’re  a mind  to,”  said  Angy,  “it’s 
what  I believe.” 

And  so  as  the  years  went  on  there  came  a growing  recognition  of 
the  “daughters  of  Ciiod.”  The  world  gradually  accepted  the  thought  ^ . . 
exi)rcsscd  by  our  new  translators  in  that  tender  letter  of  John:  “Pe-  ofthfi^>angh" 
loved,  now  arc  we  the  .sons  of  God,”  was  the  good  old  way;  “licloved, 
now  are  we  the  children  of  God,”  is  the  better  new  one.  The  recogni- 
tion grew  greater  in  word  as  well  as  spirit,  the  call  was  more  earnest 
for  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Pheebes  in  all  the  non-official  work  of 
the  churches,  and  the  Pluebcs  everywhere  responded  to  the  call. 

lUit  not  until  the  inauguration  of  a radically  new  movement  in 
religion  were  the  (official  barriers  in  some  degree  removed.  Not  until 
the  emphasis  was  put  uj)on  that  divine  love  of  (iod,  which  would  save 
all  creatures,  ui)on  that  mother  heart  of  Deity  which  would  enfold  all 
its  children;  not  until  the  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  of  Bible  literature,  upon  the  free  rather  than  the  restricte<l 
revelations  of  (iod,  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  soul  without 
regard  to  sex  or  time  or  place,  not  until  all  this  was  proclaimed  and 
emphasized  diil  the  Pheebes  ask  or  receive  official  recognition  in  the 
ministry. 

And  it  was  better  so.  Under  the  old  dispensation  they  would 
have  been  strangely  out  of  place;  under  the  new  it  is  most  fitting  that 
they  should  bo  called  and  chosen.  Our  modern  Pauls  are  now  gladly 
ordaining  them,  and  the  lirethren  arc  receiving  them  in  the  Lord,  as 
becomes  the  saints.  Now  may’  they’  also  be  the  glory  of  God  and 
partakers  of  the  spirit;  now  may  the  words  of  Joel  be  at  last  fulfilled: 

“And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward  that  I will  jiour  out  my  spirit 
upon  all  rtesh.and  y’our  sons  ami  y'our  daughters  .shall  prophc.sy’.” 

Still  there  arc  limitations  and  restrictions  in  words.  Reforms 
in  words  alway’s  move  more  slowly  than  reforms  in  ideas.  It  is  won- 
derful how  we  fear  innovations  in  language.  Even  in  appellations 
of  the  All-.^pirit  that  John  reverently’  named  Love,  including  in  that 
moment  of  his  insjiiration  the  All-Human  in  the  All-Divine  Heart, 
even  here  we  are  (jften  sternly  limited  to  certain  gender.  Dr.  Bartol, 
of  Boston,  says  reprovingly',  “Many'  hold  that  the  simple  name  of  Father 
is  enough.  They  seem  unconscious  that  there  is  in  their  moral  idea 
of  Deity  any  desideratum  or  lack.  But  docs  this  figure,  drawn  from  a 
single  human  relation,  cover  the  whole  ground?  Is  there  no  mother- 
hood in  God?” 
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15ut,  thank  heaven,  it  is  no  longer  lieresy,  as  it  was  in  Boston  less 
than  a century  ago,  to  say,  with  Theodore  Barker,  "('nxl  is  oui  infinite 
Mother.  She  will  hold  us  in  her  arms  of  blessedness  and  beauty  ior- 
ever  and  ever.” 

Ibit  what  matter  the  name  so  we  cling  to  the  idea,  the  ideal  of 
strength  and  tenderness  for  the  All-Spirit  ami  lor  the  children  of  the 
All-Spirit?  What  matter  so  we  remember  that  it  is  not  man  or 
in  the  Lord,  nor  man  or  woman  in  the  Spirit,  neither  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit?  It  is  divine:  it  is  human  unity. 

I have  referretl  to  the  ofTicial  ministry  for  the  I’lio-bcs  as  an 
assured  fact  in  our  growing  civilization,  but  this  is  (Jiilya  small  part  of 
the  work  which  they  are  callerl  upon  to  ilo  It  is  f«umd  that  many, 
very  many,  in  our  churches  arc  as  capable  of  efficient  work  as  this 
woman  helper  of  Cenchrea,  and  as  truly  ministers  and  apo^lles  as  any 
that  were  ever  ordained  to  the  formal  ministry.  It  is  fouml  that  there 
is  needed  not  only  woman’s  large  moral  anti  .spiritual  intUience,  but  her 
large  tact  and  management  in  many  directions.  In  philanthrtjpic  work 
woman  has  always  been  active.  “ In  the  broad  fiehls  <d  human  help- 
fulness,” says  Mr.  Hale,  “her  empire  is  like  that  t)f  the  Oueen  of  I’al- 
myra,  one  that  knows  no  natural  limits,  but  is  br«»ad  as  the  genius  that 
can  devise  and  the  jiower  that  can  win.”  Hut  this  church  «d  the  new 
dispensation  includes  all  philanthro[)y  in  religion.  It  includes  every- 
thing that  reforms  and  purifies  ami  strengthens  home  and  s«>ciety.  to 
the  Pheebes,  then,  should  it  be  dear  as  life,  because  it  sustains  and  en- 
nobles life;  sacred  as  home, because  it  beautifies  ami  sanctifies  the  home. 

I I ere  are  we  today  in  the  era  of  a great  reformation.  It  is  a refor- 
ination  not  local,  not  limited  to  a section  or  a .sect.  It  reaches  over  the 
civilized  world  ami  into  the  various  activities  of  life.  It  is  .i  reforma- 
tion which,  while  it  breaks  many  idols,  is  to  bring  about  a iiurc  and 
inore  enlightened  worship;  it  is  to  give  freedom  to  re.ison  ami  faith;  it 
is  to  proclaim  a constant  revelation  of  God;  it  is  to  make,  by  its  d<H- 
trinc  of  the  divine  humanity,  a sanctuary  of  every  ht»me  and  t»f  eveiy 
heart.  It  is  to  show  that  the  ideal  of  eternity  must  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  the  kingdom  i>f  earth  as  viell;  th.it  the«dogy  must 
have  for  its  highest  thought  the  .symbol  of  both  f.itlurhood  and 
motherhood;  that  incarnateil  clivinity  must  inclmle  in  eiery  sen'C 
wom.'in  as  well  as  man.  Not  until  we  h.i\e  this  cooperation  of  men 
and  women  in  all  the  sacred  services  and  offices  of  the  church  and  of 
life  W'ill  the  real  unity  in  religion  be  realized.  Woman  mu>t  st.ind  at 
the  pulpit  and  behind  the  altar  of  (»od  before  we  shall  hear  all  si«les 
of  sacred  and  secret  moral  ijuestions.  If  we  have  women  at  the  con- 
fessional umler  the  new  oriler,  we  shall  have  woimm  to  receive  the  con- 
fession. We  shall  have  no  dividing  of  the  virtues. 

Upon  all  the  sacred  ev'ents  of  life,  in  birth,  in  marri.ige,  in  death, 
we  shall  have  woman  s divine  beneiliction;  we  .sh.ill  liave  co-ojieration 
along  all  the  lines  of  life  and  society:  we  sh.'ill  h.ive  a full  realization 
of  that  unity,  human  and  divine,  which  this  [larliament  of  religions 
has  so  grandly  indorsed. 


\Yhat  Judaism  jjas  [Jone  for  \Yomen. 

Paper  by  MISS  HENRIETTA  SZOLD,  of  Baltimore. 


the  wlu)lc  education  conferred  hy 
Judaism  lies  in  the  princijjle  that  it  did  not 
V IHH  woman  an  exceptional  position;  yet, 

pj,  by  takinj,^  coj^niizance  of  the  exceptional  posi- 

tion assigned  to  woman  hy  brute  force,  or  oc- 
cupied by  her  on  account  of  her  physical  con- 
stitution and  natural  duties,  Judaism  made 
that  education  effectual  and  uninterrupted  in 
its  effects.  It  would,  iiuleed,  be  possible  to 
bef^in  with  our  own  hhnma  Lazarus,  distin- 
j^uished  for  j^ifts  alike  of  heart  and  brain,  and 
pass  upward  throuj;h  history,  mounting  from 
Jewish  woman’s  achievement  to  Jewish  wo- 
man's acliievement,  our  path  marked  by  poet- 
esses, martyrs,  scholars,  iiuecns  and  prophet- 
esses, until  we  reach  the  w ilds  of  ourpatriarchs. 
Vet,  by  tltesc  last  (^nly  may  we  hojn;  to  be  taught  about 
Jewish  Women.  In  Jewisli  history,  as  in  that  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  leaders  in  j)«)litics,  in  thought,  in  sjiiritual  endeavor 
arc  only  milestones.  They  but  indicate  the  categories  of  jihenomena 
that  deserve  attentiem.  Nor  do  1 conceive  that  it  wouhl  lie  a hclj)  ti> 
dwell  upon  the  acknowledged  viilucs  of  the  moilern  Jewish  women, 
which  shine  out  upon  us  from  the  darkness  of  medieval  prejuilice  ami 
glorify  the  humlrlest  home  of  the  Jew  in  S(jualiil  ghetto.  That  has 
been  fiilsomely  treated.  We  wish  to  know',  as  it  were,  the  ance.stry 
of  such  stearlfast,  incorruptible  virtue.  Moreover.  Judaism  is.so  com- 
[lact  a system  that  it  is  hazardous  to  speak  of  any  kind  of  faith.  Hy 
reason  of  its  conservatism  it  retpiircs  more  ine.voraliility  than  any  other 
system.  Our  (piestion  calls  for  the  sjiiritual  tlata  about  the  typical 
women  whom  Judaism  has  prepared  for  nineteenth  centur)’  work.  To 
discov'cr  them  uc  must  go  back  to  1,900  years  ago  to  the  women  of 
the  time  of  Abraham 

Abraham  stamls  out  in  the  historic  jiictureof  mankind  as  the  typ- 
ical father.  He  it  was  of  whom  it  was  known  that  he  would  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him  that  they  should  keep  tha 
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way  of  tlic  Lortl  to  do  righteousness  and  justice.  What  was  Sarah’s 
share  in  this  paramount  work  of  education?  Ishmacl  was  to  be 
removed  in  order  that  Isaac,  the  disciple  of  righteousness  and  justice, 
might  not  be  lured  away  from  the  way  of  the  Lord.  In  connection 
with  this  plan,  wholly  educational  in  its  aims,  it  is  enjoined  upon 
Abraham:  “In  all  that  Sarah  may  say  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her 
voice.” 

The  next  generation  again  illustrates,  not  the  samenc.ss  in  function, 
but  equality  in  position  of  man  and  woman.  Isaac  and  Rebecca  differ 
in  their  conception  of  educational  discipline  and  factors.  But  Rebecca, 
more  energetic  than  her  husband,  follows  up  sentiment  and  perception 
with  practical  action.  She  makes  effectual  her  conviction  that  man- 
kind will  be  blessed  through  the  gentleness  of  Jacob,  while  Esau’s  rule 
means  relaj>se  into  barbari.<m. 

h'rom  the  trend  of  the  story  we  may  infer  that  there  must  have 
been  much  unwholesome  discussion  between  father  and  mother  about 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  favorites,  and  the  methods  of  bring- 
ing uj)  children  in  general.  There  is  an  echo  in  Rebecca’s  ])laint:  “I 
am  weary  of  my  life,  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,”  whom  Esau 
had  married.  “If  Jacob,”  she  continues,  “takes  a wife  from  the 
daughters  of  Heth  such  as  these,  from  the  daughters  of  the  land,  what 
good  will  life  do  me?”  And  although  we  are  told  earlier  in  the  narra- 
tive that  the  wives  of  Esau  “were  a grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and  to 
Rebecca,”  it  is  oidy  after  he  h.is  been  prodded  by  his  wife’s  word,s  that 
Isaac  charges  Jacob:  “d'hou  shalt  not  take  a wife  from  the  daughters 
of  Canaan.”  h'inally,  whatever  may  have  l)een  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  them  in  regard  to  their  children’s  affairs,  before  their  chil- 
dren father  and  mother  are  completely  at  one,  for  when  the  first  sus- 
picion of  disj)leasure  ct)mes  to  ICsau  it  reaches  him  in  Isaac’s  name 
alone.  \Ve  are  told  that  “then  saw  ICsau  that  the  daughters  of  Canaan 
were  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Isaac,  his  father.”  (Gen.  xxviii,  6.)  Isaac,  the 
executive,  had  comj)letely  adopted  the  tactics  of  Rebekah,  the  advi- 
sory braj\ch  of  the  government. 

The  scene,  moreover,  is  rem.arkable  Jty  reason  of  the  fact  that  uc 
are  shown  the  first  .social  innovator,  the  first  being  to  act  contrary  to 
trailititm  and  the  iron-bound  customs  of  society.  Rebekah  refuses  to 
yield  to  birth  its  rights,  in  a case  in  whicli  were  involved  the  higher 
considerations  of  the  guardianship  of  truth.  Ami  this  reformer  was  a 
traditionally  conser\ative  woman.  Rebekah  is,  indeed,  the  most  indi- 
vidual of  the  women  of  patriarchal  days,  both  in  her  feminine  attrac- 
tions and  inner  womanly  earnestness.  To  her  strong  character,  it  is 
doubtless  due,  that  Isaac  became  a strict  monogamist,  thus  perhaps 
making,  by  the  side  of  Abraham’s  aiul  Jacob’s  numerous  additions  to 
civilization’s  work,  his  sole  positive  contribution  to  its  advance. 

Such  are  the  ideals  of  equality  between  man  and  woman  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs.  We  hear  of  the 
mothers  of  tlie  greatest  men,  of  Yochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  and 
of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  and  the  sole  director  of  his  earthly 
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career.  We  still  read  of  fathers  and  mothers  aetinj^  in  c(]ual  conjunc- 
tion, as  in  the  disastrous  youtli  of  Samps  )n.  I lie  law  ran^^es  them  to- 
gether: “If  a man  have  a stubborn  and  rebellious  .son,  who  hearkeneth 
not  to  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  rd  his  mother,  and  they 
chastise  him,  and  ho  will  not  hearken  unto  them:  riien  .shall  his  father 
and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him.”  ( Dent,  .wi,  iS,  It  is  .sufTicicnt 

to  indicate  a kin^^’s  evil  character  to  .s.\y:  “^^,r  a ilau^hter  of  Ahab 

hail  he  for  a wife ’’( 1 1 Kin^^s  viii,  iS)^  attestin{»  abundantly  a wife’s 
inlluence,  thou^di  it  be  for  evil.  Nor  could  Abi}^u,l’s  sclf-confklencc 
(I  .Sam,  xxv)  have  been  a sporailic  phenomenon,  witliout  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  Jewish  households.  Finally,  \\c  have  a most  slrikinjj 
evidence  of  woman’s  di^Miity  in  the  parallel  drawn  by  the  prophets 
between  the  relation  of  Israel  to  God  and  that  of  a w ife  to  her  hus- 
band, most  beautifully  in  this  pass.aj^e  whicli  distinj^uishes  between  the 
husband  of  a Jew  ish  w oman  ami  the  lonlof  a meilieval  Grisehhs:  “And 
it  shall  happen  at  that  day,  saith  the  J.ord,  tli.at  thou  shalt  call  me  Fhi 
(my  husband)  and  shalt  not  call  me  any  more  Ha'.ali  ( my  lord).  And 
1 will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever:  \ ea,  1 will  betroth  thee  unto 
me  in  rii,ditcousness  and  in  justice,  and  in  lovin^^  kindness,  and  in 

mercy.  And  1 will  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faitlifulne.s.s.”  (Ifosca 

11,  l8,  21,  22.) 

lUit  Israel  w'as  a backslidinj^  n.ition.  h.v'cn  its  crow  nin^  ^lory, 
purity  of  family  life,  was  sullied,  as  for  instance  at  (iibeah  ( |ud).^es  xx), 
and  by  David  ( 2 Sam.  xi,  xii).  In  the  process  of  time,  Israel  came  into 
contact  with  stran^-e  nations,  with  their  .st ranine  Gods  ami  their  .stran^je 
treatment  of  women.  ^ It  went  after  idols  whose  worshiji  consistcil  of 
unchaste  rites.  Israel  s sons  married  the  dautihter  not  of  the  stranecr. 
, strange  God.  It  was  the  Israelite's  crown  of  distinction  that 

iis  wife  was  his  companion,  whose  cipiality  was  .so  acknowled^'eil  that 
he  made  w ith  her  a covenant.  Hut  this  crow  n was  draif^etl  in  the  mire 
when  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  strange  (iod.  Direst  misfortune 
taught  Israel  the  folly  of  worshiping  strange  Goils,  but  the  l>landish- 
men  s of  the  daughters  of  a strange  God  jiroduceil  the  enactment  of 
many  a law  by  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud.  1 lere  was  the  problem  th.it 
con  lonted  thmn;  Israel’s  iileals  of  womanhood  were  high,  but  the 
natiuns  ,yound  acted  up  to  a brutal  .sland.ird,  and  Israel  was  not  likely 
o remain  untainteil.  Thus  Mosaic  legislation  recognizes  the  excep- 

"’Oman,  and  profits  by  its  knowleilge 
sexeT^  ” ^^tnngcnt  regulations  ordering  the  relation  of  the 

have  the  lights  of  woman  guarded  with  respect  to  inheritance, 

niarriage  relation,  and  w ith  regard  to 
tl  e niaid  servant,  the  captive  taken  in  war,  the  haled  wife, 

Tnrt  1^  c detliioncil  by  a successor — they  all  are  remembered 

both  ^ ^ ut  woman  s greatest  safeguard  lay  in  the  fact  that 

connortr>  <^bvocce  among  the  Jews  were  civil  transactions, 

d?vorremln^^^  ""  formality.  We  hear  of  the  bill  of 

as  early  as  the  times  of  Moses.  Marriage  was  preceded 
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in  seme  eases  by  the  space  of  a whole  year,  during  which  the  woman 
remained  with  her  father,  by  the  making  of  a contract  of  betrothal 
which  in  every  way  was  as  binding  as  the  act  of  marriage  itself.  Thus 
Malachi’s  expression,  "the  wife  of  thy  covenant,"  was  not  an  empty 
phrase  It  indicates  a substantial  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  em- 
phasizes the  difference  between  Israel’s  well  regulated  moral  household 
and  the  irregularities  and  violences  of  heathen  lands. 

'I'liis,  then,  was  the  Jewish  basis  u})on  which  the  rabbis  could  and 
did  buihl.  'I’he  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  by  them  considered 
so  important  that  one  whole  treatise  out  of  the  six  constituting  the 
Mishnah  is  devoteil  to  it.  Hut  its  treatment  is  so  multifarious  and 
exhaustive  that  only  a very  skilled  Talmudist  and  an  equally  syste- 
matic mind  would  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  details  under  satisfactory 
heads  sufficiently  to  give  it  a just  idea  of  its  admirable  perfection.  1 
am  not  al)le  to  do  more  than  give  some  instances  and  some  laws  in 
order  to  illustrate  how  the  rabbis  accept  woman’s  exceptional  position, 
and  by  so  tloing  to  shield  her  Irom  wrong  and  protect  her  in  her 
right. 

The  marriage  contract  assured  to  the  wife  a certain  sum  of  money, 
the  minimum  being  fi.xed  by  law,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, or  divorce.  This  contract  had  to  be  duly  signed  and  properly 
drawn  up.  Moreover,  a widow  is  entitletl  to  this  minimum  sum  even 
though  no  mention  is  made  thereof  in  the  contract.  With  regard  to 
the  position  of  a married  woman  the  rule  was:  The  wife  rises  with 
the  husband,  but  does  not  desceiul  with  him.  The  e.xpenses  of  a 
woman’s  funeral,  for  instance,  are  regulated  by  the  position  of  her 
husband;  if  his  is  superior  her’s  is  superior.  A husband  must  provide 
his  wife  with  food  and  raiment;  is  obliged  to  ransom  her  if  she  is  taken 
captive,  and  owes  her  decent  burial,  A wife’s  duties  are  also  defineil. 
.She  must  grind,  bake  bread,  wash  the  linen,  nurse  her  children,  make 
her  husband’s  bed  and  work  in  wool.  If  she  has  a servant  at  her  dis- 
posal she  is  not  obligetl  to  grind,  nor  to  bake  bread,  nor  to  wash  the 
linen.  Her  work  diminishes  with  the  number  of  servants  at  her  beck 
and  call.  If  .she  has  four  .slie  need  do  nothing.  ICven  if  she  had  a 
himdred  servants  her  husband  may  exact  spinning  from  her,  for  iille- 
ness  leads  to  wicked  thought.  Rabbi  Simon  saj’s:  “If  a husband  has 
vowed  th.it  his  wife  shall  do  no  work,  he  is  obliged  to  tlivorce  her, 
and  pay  her  her  il<»wry,  for  idleness  may  bring  about  mental  aliena- 
tion.” This  last  tlreail  of  idleness  throws  light  upon  the  praise  ac- 
corded the  virtuous  woman:  "The  bread  of  idleness  she  doth  not  eat." 
I'urthermore,  there  are  regulations  fi.xing  the  wife’s  right  to  property, 
her  husband’s  claims  upon  it.  as  upon  what  she  may  earn;  even  the 
girl  in  her  father’s  home  could  own  property,  of  which  she  could  dis- 
pose as  she  wished.  A man  with  one  wife  could  marry  a second  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  first — a most  potent  measure  for  resisting 
polygamy. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  divorce  are  equally  full  and  detailed. 
A passage  often  quoted  in  order  to  i^ive  an  idea  of  the  Jewish  divorce 
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law  is  the  following;  The  school  of  Shammai,  clinging  to  Biblical  or- 
dinances, says  that  "a  wife  can  be  tlivorccd  only  on  account  of  infidel- 
ity.” The  school  of  llillel  says  that  the  husband  is  not  obliged  to 
give  a plausible  motive  for  divorce;  he  may  say  she  spoiled  his^mcal 
R.  Akiba  expresses  the  same  idea  in  another  way;  he  may  say  that  he 
has  found  a more  beautiful  woman.  And  those  that  wish  to  throw 
contempt  upon  the  Jewish  law  adtl  that  the  school  of  1 lillel.the  milder 
school,  is  followed  in  practical  decisions.  This  is  one  (jf  the  cases  in 
which  not  the  whole  truth  is  told.  In  the  first  place,  a woman  has  the 
same  right  to  apply  for  a divorce  without  assigning  any  reason  which 
motives  of  delicacy  may  prompt  her  to  withhold.  The  idea  underly- 
ing this  seeming  laxity  is  that  when  a man  or  a woman  is  willing  to 
apply  for  a divorce  on  so  trivial  aground  then,  regard  and  love  luvine 
vanished,  in  the  interests  of  morality  a divorce  had  better  be  granted 
after  due  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a reconciliation.  In  nality 
however,  divorce  laws  were  far  from  being  lax.  'I'he  facts  that  a woman 
who  applied  for  a divorce  lost  her  dowry,  and  in  almost  all  c.ist  s a man 
who  applied  for  it  had  to  pay  it,  would  sufl'n  e to  restr.iin  the  tiTnlency. 
The  important  points  characterizing  the  Jewi>h  divorce  law  and  dis- 
tinguishing it  far  beyond  other  nations  of  antnpiity  are  the  e:  A man, 
as  a rule,  could  not  divorce  his  w ite  witlnmt  providing  ft*r  her;  he 
could  not  summarily  send  her  from  him  as  was,  and  is.  the  custom  of 
eastern  countries,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  a chily  draw  n up  bill  ef 
divorcernent,  and  women,  as  well  as  men,  could  sue  for  a tlivi^rce. 

Besides  these  important  provisions  regulating  wom.m’s  estate, 
there  are  various  intimations  in  the  Talnunl  of  delicate  leganl  paid  to 
t e finer  sensibilities  of  women.  In  a mixed  marri.ige,  the  child 
to  lows  the  religion  of  its  mother.  If  men  and  women  present  them- 
selves when  alms  are  distributed,  the  women  must  be  attended  to  first. 

»‘ad  cast  s before 

Kabba,  he  first  dispatched  those  of  the  women,  as  it  is  a humiliation 
or  women  to  wait.  Again,  if  an  orphaned  bov  and  an  orphaned  girl 
have  to  be  supported  by  public  charity,  the  girl  is  to  l-e  helped  first. 

more  painful  to  a woman  than  to  a m.m.  I'ndcr  no  cir- 
cumstances could  a wife  be  forced  to  clothe  herself  in  a w.iy  to  attract 
remark  or  call  forth  ridicule. 

Women  are  accorded  certain  ]irivileges  in  legal  iiroceedings  on 
account  of  their  grace;  that  is  to  say.  their  sex.  This  is  still  subtler  in 
e deference  it  pays  to  woman’s  influence.  .\  tlaughter  must  remain 
wi  h her  mother.  If  a man  dies,  and  his  sons,  his  heirs,  who  arc 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  daughters  out  of  the  inheritance,  wish  to  do 

the  mother  w ishes  to  keep  her  ilaughters 
mn  h.  to  take  care  o/  them  at  their 

education  of  women,  this  inav  be 
Mishnah.  girls  learn  the  Bible  like  boys, 
tnu  obligations  of  women  are  thus  defined.  All  the  duties 

fbultc:  ^ 'i^“  father,  not  upon  the  mother.  All  the 

duties  toward  parents  re.st  upon  sons  and  daughters  alike.  All  the 
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positive  commandments  which  must  be  observed  at  a fixed  time  are 
obligatory  on  men  and  not  on  women. 

These  and  such  are  the  provisions  which,  originating  in  the  hoary 
past,  have  intrenched  the  Jewess’s  [)osition  even  unto  this  day.  What- 
ever she  may  be,  she  is  through  them.  Hut  what  is  she?  She  is  the 
inspirer  of  a pure,  cliaste  family  life,  whose  hallowing  influences  are 
incalculable;  she  is  the  center  of  all  spiritual  endeavors,  the  fosterer 
......  confidante  of  every  undertaking.  To  her  the  Talmudic  sentence 

apt-lics:  "It  is  a woman  alone  through  whom  God’s  blessings  are 
vouchsafed  to  a house.  .She  teaches  the  children,  speeds  the  husband 
to  the  place  of  worship  and  instruction,  welcomes  him  when  he 
returns,  keeps  the  house  godly  and  pure,  and  God’s  blessings  rest 
upon  all  these  things.” 

Now,  finally,  with  what  fitness  to  meet  nineteenth  century  de- 
mands has  Judaism  endowed  her  daughters?  (Jur  ])ulses  are  quick- 
ened and  thrt)bbing  with  the  new  currents  of  an  age  of  social  dissatis- 
faction and  breathle.ss  endeav'or.  The  nineteenth  century  Jewess  is 
wholly  free  to  do  as  and  what  she  wishes,  nor  need  she  abate  a jot  of 
her  Judaism.  Judaism  tloes  not,  indccd,*bid  her  become  a lawyer,  a 
physician,  a ])ookkeeper,  or  a telegraph  operator,  nor  does  it  forbid 
her  becoming  anything  for  which  her  talents  and  her  opportunities  fit 
her.  It  sim|)ly  says  nothing  of  her  occupations.  Moreover,  by  reason 
of  her  Jewish  antecedents,  the  Jewess  stands  ready  to  cope  with  the 
new  requirements  of  life.  Her  fitness  for  moral  responsibility  has 
always  been  great,  and  as  for  her  mental  capacity,  it  has  not  oozed 
away  under  artificial  homage,  nor  been  paralyzed  by  e.xclusion  from 
the  intellectual  work  ami  practical  undertakings  of  her  family.  Juda- 
ism permits  her  daughters  to  go  forth  into  this  new  wo'rld  of  ours  to 
assume  new  duties  and  res{)onsibilitics  and  rejoice  in  its  vast  oppor- 
tunities. Hut  it  sa)'s;  "Heware  of  forfeiting  your  dignity.”  Remem- 
ber, moreover,  that,  like  mothers  in  all  ages,  be  they  kindly  or  un- 
kindly disjiosed  to  women,  I shall  stand  and  wait,  aye,  and  be  ready 
to  .serve  you.  My  .Sabb.ath  lamp  shall  ever  be  a-light;  in  its  rays  you 
will  never  fail  to  find  y’ourself,  y’our  dignity,  y’our  peace  of  heart  and 
mind. 


Freoto  Do  As 
She  Wishes. 


Mosque  of  SultAo  Barkouk. 
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[Religion  and  the  Love  of  |\/\ankind. 

Paper  by  ex-GOVERNOR  J.  W.  HOYT,  of  Wyoming. 


riCR  such  an  introduction  I regret  the 
necessity  to  say  that  owin^  to  the  great 
pressure  of  duties  in  connection  with  the 
ex{)osition,  and  to  the  assumption  that  I 
should  merely  for  a moment  address  this 
body  of  pettple,  I thj  not  appear  before  you 
with  any  elaborate  paper,  but  with  such 
thoughts  only  as  1 have  been  able  to  collect 
during  the  last  one  or  two  days. 

I.et  us  thank  Ciod  that,  in  this  first  great 
parliament  of  all  the  religious  faiths,  a day 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  study  of  “ religion 
and  the  love  of  mankind,”  During  the  last  two 
weeks  distinguished  representatives  of  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  have  ably,  and  with  a courtesy  and 
X f spiritual  grace  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  presented  the 
cardinal  doctrines  which  serve  t<j  identify  and  distinguish 
them.  The  benefit  that  will  come  of  this  friendly  association  of  the  great 
and  good  of  all  nationalities,  is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  I lav- 
ing severally  met  and  heard  the  representatives  of  other  faiths  than  our 
own,  and  found  in  them  the  same  high  purpose  and  devotion  to  the  truth 
of  which  we  art*  our^^elves  conscious,  our  sympathies  must  have  broad- 
ened and  our  hope  in  the  greater  future  been  newly’  kindled. 

If  it  should  seem  that  none  have  y’ct  set  forth  in  the  most  simple 
and  e.xplicit  terms  what  religion  is  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  become  apj)arent  that  it  is  not  a mere  form  of  wor- 
ship, with  however  rich  an  adornment  of  syinfuil  and  ceremony’;  that 
it  is  not  any  j)articular  body'  of  theological  ilogmas,  however  interest- 
ing historically',  intellectually,  or  ethically'.  It  has  surely'  come  to  be 
undcrstootl  that  in  a generic  way’  it  comprehends  all  frames  of  senti- 
ment,all  sorts  of  faith,  all  forms  of  w<jrship  to  which  man  is  moved  by 
liis  lears,  or  drawn  by  his  hopes,  toward  the  everywhere  apprehended, 
if  not  alway’S  clearly' recognized,  sources  of  infinite  power  and  good- 
ness; and  finally  that,  while  its  mainsj)ring  on  the  part  of  man  is  the 
love  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Author  and  Supporter  of  all  things, 
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yet  in  the  mind  of  God  the  prcat  office  of  religion  is  to  insure  the  pres- 
ent and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind. 

Religion  is  a fact  of  man’s  existence;  has  its  origin  not  in  any  con- 
ceivable need  on  the  part  of  God,  whose  infinity  of  perfections  ex- 
cludes even  the  most  shadowy  thought  of  the  want  of  any  sort,  hut 
rather  in  the  finiteness  of  man,  who  for  this  .simple  reason  is  none 
other  than  a body  of  wants,  both  numberless  and  manifold,  and  uho. 
because  of  this  conscious  insufficiency,  is  everywhere  and  always  feel- 
ing after  God.  In  other  words,  religion  is  to  be  recognized  as  an  out- 
growth of  the  very  constitution  of  man,  with  his  numberless  wants  of 
the  body  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  of  the  Godlike  intellect 
and  will  so  equal  to  the  discovery  of  natural  laws  and  to  a final  con- 
quest of  the  material  world;  of  the  umhing  .soul,  .so  capable  of  un- 
utterable anguish  as  well  as  of  a joy  almost  divine.  Aye,  it  is  Iwcause 
of  this  very  constitution  of  man  that  there  has  been  in  all  a^cs,  and 
will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world,  pressing  iveed  of  a luidy  of  truth, 
suited  to  all  peoples  and  times,  and  cmf)racing  siu  h lav\''  as  should 
entitle  it  to  the  acceptance  and  respect  of  mankind. 

Of  all  this  there  can  be  no  question.  Hut  there  is  a vers*  serious 
question  of  how  far  the  several  religions  of  the  worUl  can  actually 
meet  these  high  demands  of  tlie  race,  and  how  far  the  vital  religious 
truths  found  in  all  of  them  have  been  so  obscureil  by  the  drapery  of 
useless  theories  and  forms  as  to  liave  been  lost  sight  of  and  then  made 
of  no  effect.  Is  not  this  a question  ctf  profound  import.ince?  And 
where  is  the  religious  organization  that  does  not  tpiake  when  it  is  pro- 
pounded ? 

And  there  is  yet  anotlicr  rjuestion  of  even  greater  jiractical  mo- 
ment, namely:  Whether  religious  faiths,  thus  made  confiicting  creeds, 
may  not  be  so  harmonized  upon  the  great  essential  truths  recognized 
by  all  as  to  make  their  adherents  cordial  allies  and  earne'-t  co-workers 
for  man’s  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  for  his  .advance- 
ment to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  Ideal  Man  as  lie  was  in  the  mind 
of  God,  when  He  said,  “I.et  us  make  man  in  our  own  ini.igc.” 

The  religion  that  the  world  needs  anti  will  at  last  have  is  one  that 
shall  make  for  the  rescue  and  elevation  tif  mankind  in  every  realm 
and  to  the  highest  possible  tlegree  one  in  w hich  the  lofty  itleas  ot 
the  most  perfect  living  here,  and  of  endless  progress  toward  perfec- 
tion in  the  great  hereafter,  shall  so  engage  the  powers  and  aspiration? 
of  its  v’otaries  as  to  leave  no  thought  for  the  jirofitless  theories  which 
at  present  so  absorb  arul  divide  the  champions  of  the  many  faiths. 
There  had  been  substantial  and  valuable  expressions  of  it  f)V  great 
and  good  men  long  centuries  before  the  Christian  er.i,  as  by  Moses, 
Confucius,  Buddha,  Socrates  and  Mohammed;  but  in  my  judgment  it 
had  its  first  full  and  complete  expression  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who, 
by  His  supreme  teachings,  sounded  the  depths  and  swept  the  hc.iven? 
of  both  ethical  and  religious  truth.  One  searches  the  literature  of  all 
kinds  and  all  peoples  in  vain  for  treasures  comparable  w ith  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  If  it  were  studied  and  practically  acceptetl  of  all 
men  how  quickly  it  would  revolutionize  society  everywhere. 
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“Thoushalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind;  this  is  the  first  p^rcat  commandment 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  it:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Upon  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 

How  grandly  sim{)le  this  declaration,  so  comprehensive  of  all 
there  is  that  is  vital.  Who  so  loveth  God  with  all  his  heart  will  seek 
to  know  His  will  and  to  do  that  will  to  the  uttermost;  nay,  will  find 
the  supreme  joy  of  life  in  such  living  and  doing;  and  through  such  liv- 
ing and  doing  will  himself  be  transformed  and  exiled.  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thy.se If.”  What  meaning  there  is  in  this  Divine 
commandment?  “As  tlu'self.”  Ilereis  a theme  for  many  volumes; 
involving  the  science  of  living,  the  art  of  living,  the  high  duty  of  true 
living,  the  beauty  ami  dignity  and  glory  of  a life  consecrated  to 
exalted  ends. 

Alas,  how  little  there  is  f)f  loyalty  to  the  self!  How  few  know  and 
obey  the  laws  of  the  body,  and  are  able  to  stand  erect,  sound  and  strong 
before  the  world,  fit  representatives  of  the  race!  How  arc  the  multi- 
tude but  dwarfed,  crippletl,  diseased  and  comparatively  feeble  carica- 
tures of  the  perfect  man  each  ought  to  be.  1 low  small  is  the  minority 
of  those  who  are  loyal  to  the  intellectual  .self  with  such  culture  and 
development  of  the  mental  powers  as  fit  them  for  man’s  intended  mas- 
tery and  utilization  of  the  wonderful  re.sources  of  nature.  How  sadly 
small  is  the  minority  who  are  so  lo)'al  to  the  mortal  self  as  to  have 
gaincil  a Christlike  comprehension  of  ethical  truth,  or  even  a just  con- 
ception of  the  grand  possibilities  of  the  moral  forces  of  mankind. 

I'inally,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  ha\  ing  this  perfect  love  of  God 
and  this  true  and  exalted  love  of  self,  man  would  s])ontancously  love 
his  neighbor?  Nay,  does  not  that  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  neces- 
sarily imply  a love  of  one’s  fellows  since  the  I'athcrhood  of  God  involves 
the  brotherhood  i)f  man?  What  but  such  a being  could  have  justified 
the  strong  language  of  the  great  apostle,  “ He  who  loveth  God  loveth 
his  brother,  and  he  who  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.” 
"I'or  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,”  said  the  Apostle  Paul;  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy’  neighbor  as  thy'.self.”  And  in  yet  stronger  language 
said  the  loving  .Apostle  John,  “If  a man  say'  I love  (F)d,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a liar,” 

Aye,  the  brotherhood  of  mar  has  been  a I )ivine  theory  of  exalted 
man  in  all  the  ages.  It  is  only’  the  Cains  of  the  world  who  had  dared 
openly'  to  ask,  “.Am  I my’  brother’s  keeper?”  In  the  earlier  ages  the 
fraternal  .sentiment  found  no  higher  expression  than  in  the  negative 
comment  of  the  Divine  Huddha.  “ Do  not  unto  others  what  y’e  would 
not  have  them  do  unto  y’ou.”  But  in  the  Divine  Christ  it  found  aflfirm- 
ativc  c\’prc.‘;sion  in  these  positive  words:  “Whatsoever  y’e  would 
that  man  slu>uld  do  to  you  do  y’e  even  so  unto  them.” 

In  this  doctrine  is  founded  the  fraternities  of  peoples  as  well  as 
the  brotherhood  of  itulividual  man.  W’e  sometimes  forget  that  the 
individual  man  stands  for  the  race  and  that  the  law  of  Christ,  “Do 
unto  others  whatsoever  y'e  w’ould  have  them  do  unto  you,”  is  as  bind- 
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ing  upon  peoples,  upon  the  a^j^regation.s  of  men  in  their  relations  and 
intercourse  with  other  peoples  as  it  is  upon  you  or  uj)on  me  as  indi- 
viduals in  the  world.  Ilow  foriTctful  has  been  inankim!  of  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  ail  tlic  aj^es.  U'liat  have  meant 
the  wars  in  all  history?  Has  not  the  history  of  the  race  been  written 
in  blood?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  even  religious  conj^ret^alions  and  the 
champions  of  various  faiths  have  drawn  the  swonl  and  mingled  in  the 
strife?  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  dawn  ofa  better  era — that  the  timen 
coming,  aye,  is  at  haiul,  when  no  nation  on  earth  will  <iare  to  draw  the 
sword,  or  set  forth  the  glistening  bavonel  without  the  univcr>al  con- 
sent of  mankind.  There  is  a duty  of  .self-preservation  which  the  indi- 
vidual man  and  the  individual  nation  mu>t  recognize.  Aggressive 
warfare  without  a submission  of  one’s  rights  and  claims  to  justice  lie- 
fore  a high  court  of  arbitration  repro'-enting  nit  the  nations,  let  us 
hope,  is  at  an  end.  If  there  were  established,  and  there  will  l>c  estab- 
lished at  an  early  day,  a high  court  of  international  arliitration  that 
will  lay  down  the  law,  that  will  e.xpound  and  apply  the  law,  if  indeed 
necessary,  to  the  e.xtcnt  of  making  the  repudiating  nation,  the  nation 
that  shall  refu.se  obedience  to  that  law,  an  outlaw  in  the  world.  With 
that  time  shall  come  the  reign  of  peace  for  which  our  truly  liclovcd 
bishop  and  thc.se  priestly  men  from  many  hinds  have  struggled  long. 
I hope  this  parliament  of  religion  w ill  go  forth  as  an  army  with  Chiiv 
tian  banners  bearing  ujion  them  the  high  symlHils  of  the  cross  and  all 
symbols  that  represent  religion  and  humanitv  and  make  |>cacc  for  all 
the  nations.  I believe  the  day  is  at  hand,  l.et  us  join  one  and  all  to 
the  devout  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  it  may  early  conic,  that  all 
may  unite  in  the  grand  chorus,  “(ilory  to  God  in  the  highest;  i>cacc 
on  earth,  good  w ill  toward  all  men.” 


Mosque  of  Mohamet  Aly, 


"yiie  Q rounds  of  3yi'nriithy  and  praternity 
/\mong  [Religious  /V\t?n. 

Paper  by  A.  M.  POWELL,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  New  York, 


Salvationists 
and  Quakers. 


T is  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  .‘•mailer  rclifjto'i* 
botlics,  the  Society  of  Fricntl;,  that  1 am  in- 
vited to  speak  to  you.  In  the  time  allotted  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  cover  ' xhatot- 
ivcly  the  whole  fieltl  of  my  broad  .subject,  “The 
Cirountls  of  .Sympathy  ami  Fraternity  Among 
Reliyjious  Men.” 

It  is  altoi'cther  natural  and  proper  that  in 
form  and  method  ami  ritual  there  should  be 
diversity.  {»reat  diversity,  amon^j  the  pt^oplc 
intercstctl  in  religion  thr<iu^hout  the  world. but 
it  is  al.so  possible,  as  it  is  e.vtremcly  <le«*irabU; 
that  there  should  Ik*  unity  and  fraternity  and 
co-operation  in  the  promul^;ation  of  simple 
spiritual  truth.  To  illustrate  my  thought  I may 
say  that  not  ver)’  lonfj  a^o  1 went  to  one  of  the 
{^rcat  salvation  army  meetings  in  New  York  with 
two  of  my  personal  friends,  who  were  also  members  of  the  S<*ciety  of 
Friends.  It  was  one  of  those  mcetiiij^s  full  of  enthusia-m  with  volleys 
innumerable,  and  we  met  that  {gifted  ami  eloquent  OucetMd  the  Army. 
Mrs.  ItalUn^'ton  Booth,  to  whom  1 had  the  pleasure^ <»f  introvlucing  my 
two  Quaker  friends,  Takinj^  in  the  humor  of  the  situ.itioii.  she  said: 
“Yes,  we  have  much  in  common;  you  add  a little  quiet  and  wc  add  a 
little  noise,” 

Tlic  much  in  common  between  these  two  very’  ilifferent  peoples, 
the  noisy  .Salvationists  and  the  quiet  Ouaker>.  is  in  the  apidication  of 
admitted  Christian  truth  to  human  needs.  It  is  alonj^  that  line  that  my 
thought  must  lead  this  morning  with  reganl  to  unity  and  fraternity 
among  religious  men  and  religious  women.  ICvcry  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  has  some  conception  of  the  Supreme  and  the  Infinite,  It 
is  common  to  all  classes,  all  races,  all  nationalities,  but  the  Christian 
ideal,  according  to  my  own  conception,  is  the  highest  and  most  com- 
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plcte  ideal  of  all.  It  embraces  most  fully  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Ju.sticc  and  mercy  and  love  it  maintains  as  due  from  each  to  all. 
There  are  no  races;  there  arc  no  territorial  limitations  or  exceptions. 
Kven  the  most  untutored  have  always  been  found  to  be  amenable  to  the 
presentatiem  of  this  fundamental  Christian  thought  exemplified  in  a 
really  Christian  life.  Here  I may  illustrate  by  the  experience  of 
William  I’enn  amonjj^  the  Indians  of  North  America.  He  came  to 
them  as  their  brother  and  as  their  friend,  to  exemplify  the  principles 
of  justice  and  truth.  It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  relations  be- 
tween I’enn  and  the  Quakers  and  the  Indians  have  been  exceptional 
and  harmonious  on  the  basis  of  this  ideal  brotherhood  of  man.  Alas, 
that  all  the  Indians  in  America  mij'ht  not  have  had  representativ^es  of 
this  Quaker  humane  thouj^ht  to  deal  with!  What  a different  page 
would  have  been  written  in  American  history. 

Many  years  later  another  I'riend  was  sent  out  under  President 
Grant’s  administration  to  labor  as  a superintendent  among  the  Indians 
the  noble-hearteil,  true  Quaker,  Samuel  M.  Janney.  As  he  went 
among  the  Imlians  committed  to  his  charge,  he  not  only  undertook  to 
deal  with  them  with  reference  to  their  material  intcre.sts,  but  he  also 
sought  to  labor  among  them  as  their  friend,  and  in  a certain  sense  as 
a religious  heljier  and  teacher.  He  talked  with  those  Indians  in 
Nebraska  .'d^out  spiritual  things.  They  could  understand  about  the 
(ireat  Sj)irit  as  they  listened  to  him,  ami  he  told  them  furthermore  the 
wonderful  stor\'  ot  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  commending  His  teaching  and 
the  lesson  of  His  life  and  His  tlealh  to  them.  They  listened,  with 
regaril  to  Uie  .Son,  as  they  had,  with  reverence  to  the  Father,  but  he 
could  not  impress  them,  in  the  face  of  their  sad  expciicncc  with  a so- 
called  Christian  nature,  with  the  virtues  of  the  Son. 

hinally  one  old  chief  said  to  him:  “ We  know  about  the  P'ather, 
but  the  Son  has  not  l>een  along  this  way  yet.” 

I do  not  wonder,  in  the  light  of  the  record  which  this  so-called 
Christian  nation  had  mailc  in  dealing  with  those  Indians,  that  they 
thought  that  they  had  never  .seen  the  Son  emt  that  way  yet.  It  is,  alas, 
to  our  shame  as  a j)eople  that  it  must  be  said,  as  a matter  of  historic 
truth,  that  the  \ ery  reverse  of  the  Christian  spirit  has  been  the  spirit 
.shown  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  who  have  been  treated  with  bad 
faith  and  untold  cruelty. 

A fresh  and  living  instance  of  this  spirit  is  illustrated  in  the  chap- 
ter we  are  now  writing  so  shamefully  in  our  dealings  with  the  Chinese. 
\Ve  are  sending  missionaries  abroad  to  China,  but  what  are  we  teach- 
ing  by  example  in  America  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  but  the 
Godless  doctrine  that  they  have  no  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  re- 
spect? We  are  receiving  lessons  valuable  and  varied,  from  these  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  other  religions,  but  what  are  we  to  say 
in  their  presence  of  our  shortcomings  measured  by  the  standard  of 
our  high  Christian  ideal,  which  recognizes  the  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind and  God  as  the  common  Father? 


Esro-rience  of 
William  I’enn. 
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J want  to  say  that  the  potential  relij^Mous  lift\  and  it  is  a Icssson 
which  is  heini^  empliasi/ed  day  l>y  ilay  hy  tlOs  wontK-t  fiil  parliamcm. 
Not  a —is  not  a creed  hut  character.  It  is  tor  this  me  .-^am  that  the  waitinc 
a Charuc-  nuiltitudc  listens.  We  have  many  evitlem  es  of  ihi ..  .Anionij  the 
recent  deaths  on  this  sitle  of  the  Atlantic  \thich  awakens  world  wuic 
echoes  of  lamentation  ami  rej»ret,  there  has  lu  eii  no  one  so  niisyrd 
and  so  mourned  as  a religious  tiMcher  in  this  century  as  l’liillij» 
Brooks.  One  thinj^  above  all  else  which  cliaracten/ed  llu  inini^trvof 
Bhillii>s  Brooks  was  his  interpretatitiii,  as  a spiritual  jjower  ni  the  life, 
of  the  individual  human  sold.  'I  he  one  pt>ct  who  has\ouid  thb 
thought  most  widely  in  our  own  and  in  other  countru  s,  whose  wonU 
arc  to  he  found  in  the  afterpart  of  the  ooneral  |»roj;rammct  f this  jiarlia 
ment,  is  the  Quaker  poet,  Whittier.  11  is  W(^rds  are  a<lapt« d to  world- 
wide  use  hy  all  who  enter  into  the  .spirit  of  Christ i.inity  in  its  utinc^ 
simplicity.  In  seekinj^  the  ^rcnnuls  of  fr.iternity  a id  co  oj>eration  we 
must  not  look  in  the  rej^ion  of  forms  and  ceremof.--  ami  ritu.ih. 
wherein  we  may  all  very  pn*perly  differ  ami  ayree  to  differ,  us  wcaie 
doiny  here,  but  we  must  seek  them  csiiecially  m the  dirn  tmn  of  unity 
and  action  for  the  removal  of  the  world’s  yri  .it  e\  ih.. 

1 believe  we  stand  tod.iy  at  the  dividing  of  tin-  w.ivs.  and  whether 
or  not  tiiere  shall  follow  this  parliament  of  religion  : any  }H-rni.inent 
committee  or  any  general  oryaniAation,  looking  to  the  creation  of  a 
universal  church,  I ilo  Imjie  lh.it  one  outc«>tne  of  this  yr«val  coinnnnij- 
liny  will  be  some  sort  of  action  bvtween  tin*  p<  opIis  of  th'-  different 
religions  looking  to  the  ri*mo\al  of  the  gri’.it  e\  i!-.  whn  h st.iml  in  the 
pathway  of  the  progress  of  all  true  religi«tns. 

Bart  of  my  speech  has  been  ma.le  this  nmrning  by  the  chujiienl 
cx-governor  who  jireceded  me,  but  1 will  emphad/e  his  remarks  with 
regard  to  arbitration.  I here  were  tui>  illustr.itiojiH  of  mv  thoughts  ti 
which  he  ilid  not  make  specific  referema*.  ( )ne  is  ret  ent  in  the  Behriiie 
.‘sea  arbitr.ation.  \\  hat  a blessing  th.it  is  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  incthod  of  settling  the  dilferences  between  tins  eountry  ami 
Great  Iditain  by  going  to  war.  We  m.iy  rejoiee  anti  t.ike  r«»ura|^e  in 
this  fresh  illustration  of  the  practicability  of  arbitr.ition  betwtwn  twe 
great  and  iiowt-rful  natit>n.s. 

I may  cite  also  one  other  iliustratitin,  tlie  (iem  \.i  .iw.irtl.  which  .it 
the  time  it  (iccurred  was  perhaps  even  more  rem.irk.iblr  th.in  llu'intat 
recent  aibitration  of  the  Behring  Se.i  tlispiiti'.  .\int>ng  the  exhibits 
down  yonder  at  the  white  city  which  you  ihmbtless  h.ive  seen  is  tin* 
great  ki upj)  gun.  It  is  a m.irvelons  piece  of  inventi\i*  ingenuity.  It 
IS  absolutely^  ajipailing  in  its  possibilitii-s  for  the  destruction  of 
humanity’.  Now,  if  the  religious  people  of  the  world,  wh.itcvi  r their 
name  or  foi m,  will  unite  in  a general  league  against  w.ir  ami  resobe 
to  aibitratc  all  difficulties,  I believe  that  that  great  Knipp  gun  will,  if 
not  preserved  for  some  museum,  be  litcrallv  melted  .ind  recast  into 
plow’slnyes  and  pruning  hooks. 

Ibis  p.arliamcnt  has  laid  eery  broad  foundations.  It  is  presentuig 
an  object  lesson  of  immense  value.  In  June  1 had  the  privilege  of 
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assistinpj  here  in  another  world’s  conp^ress  wherein  were  representatives 
of  various  nationalities  anil  countries.  We  had  on  the  platform  the 
distinguished  Archinshoi)  of  St.  Paul,  that  great  liberal  Catholic,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  Sitting  near  Jiim  was  I'alher  Cleary,  his  neighbor 
and  fricnd--anothcr  noble  man.  Sitting  near  those  two  Catholics  was 
Adjutant  V’ickery,  of  the  Salvation  y\rmy,  the  representative  of  Mrs. 
ballington  Booth,  who  was  unable  through  sickness  to  be  j)resent'. 
Near  these  were  several^  members  of  the  .Society  of  Friends,  and  along 
with  them  were  some  JCpiscopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyteri- 
ans and  one  Unitarian  whose  face  1 see  here  today.  All  these  were 
tremendously  in  earnest  to  .strike  a blow  at  one  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  the  i)rogress  of  Christian  life  in  Kurope — state  regulated  vice. 

1 cannot  deal  with  that  subject  now,  but  I may  .say  that  it  is  the 
most  infamous  system  of  slavery  of  womanhood  and  girlhood  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  exists  in  most  luiropean  countries  and  it  has 
its  chami)ions  in  America,  who  have  been  seeking,  by  their  propagan- 
disin,  to  fasten  it  upon  our  large  cities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  of  this  era,  and  it  shouM  be  the  care  and  responsibility  of 
religious  people  everywhere  to  see  that  as  sj)eedily  as  possible  this 
great  shame  shall  be  wiped  away  from  modern  civilization. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
three  or  four  years  ago.  There  jumped  out  of  a four-story  window 
down  to  the  court  below  a beautiful  young  girl.  Marvelously,  her  life 
was  spared.  A noble  Christian  woman,  whom  f count  it  a privilege  to 
number  among  my  jier.sonal  friends,  went  to  this  poor  girl’s  side  and 
got  her  story.  In  substance  it  was  this: 

She  had  been  sold  fora  price  in  Berlin  to  one  of  the  brothel  keepers 
of  Geneva  ami,  as  his  jiroperty,  had  been  imprisoned  in  that  brothel, 
and  was  held  therein  as  a prisoner  and  slave.  .She  endured  it  as  long 
as  she  could  and  finally,  as  she  tolil  this  friend  of  mine,  “When  I 
thought  of  God  I could  endure  it  no  longer  and  I resolved  to  take  the 
chances  of  my  life  for  escape,”  and  slie  made  that  fearful  leap  and 
providentially  her  life  was  spared.  What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  op- 
pression that  will  thus  drive  its  victim  to  the  desperate  straits  of  tin’s 
young  girl?  It  is  a slavery  worse  than  the  chattelism,  in  some  of  its 
details,  uhich  formerly  prevailed  in  our  own  country. 

Now,  what  has  .America  to  do  on  this  line?  America  has  a fear- 
ful responsibility.  Though  it  may  not  have  the  actual  system  of  state 
regulation,  we  call  ourselves  a Christian  country,  and  yet,  in  this  be- 
loved America  of  ours,  in  more  than  one  state,  under  the  operation  of 
the  laws  called  "Age  of  Consent,”  a young  girl  of  ten  years  is  held  capa- 
ble of  consenting  to  her  own  ruin.  .Shame,  indeed;  it  is  a shame;  a 
tenfold  shame.  I appeal,  in  passing,  for  league  and  unity  among 
religious  people  for  the  overthrow  of  this  system  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  our  own  land  from  this  gigantic 
evil  which  threatens  us  here. 

1 now  pass  to  another  overshadowing  evil,  the  ever  pressing  drink 
evil.  There  was  anotlier  congre.ss  held  here  in  June;  it  was  to  deal 
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with  the  vice  of  intemperance.  I had  the  privilege  of  looking  over 
forty  consular  reports  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  late  seercturv  of 
state,  Mr.  IMaine.  In  every  one  of  these  rei>orts  intemperance  was 
shown  to  be  a producing  cause  of  a large  j)art  of  the  vice,  immorality  and 
crime  in  those  countries.  There  is  need  of  an  alliance  on  the  jiarl  nf 
religious  people  for  the  removal  of  this  great  evil  which  stands  in  the 
pathway  of  practical  Christian  progress. 

Now  another  thought  in  a different  dircctitm.  What  the  world 
greatly  needs  today  in  all  countries  is  greater  simplicity  in  connection 
KeuSous'iafe^  " religious  life  and  propagandism.  The  Society  of  Friends,  in 

whose  behalf  1 appear  before  you,  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been 
teachers  by  example  in  that  direction.  We  want  t(j  banish  the  spirit 
of  worldliness  from  every  land,  which  has  taken  possession  of  many 
churches,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  actual  progress  of  Christianity  in  accorilancc  with  its  ideal 
may  be  cited,  in  a sentence,  to  be  measureil  by  the  position  of  women 
in  all  lands.  The  Society  of  Friends  furnished  pioneers  in  the  prisons 
of  old  England  and  of  New  England  in  the  direction  of  Divinely 
inspired  womanhood.  We  believe  that  there  is  still  urgent  nceil  of  an 
enlargement  of  this  sphere  to  woman  and  we  ought  to  liave  it  preached 
more  widely  everywhere.  There  should  be  leagues  and  alliances  to 
help  bring  about  this  needetl  change.  The  individual  stands  alone, 
unaided,  comparatively  powerless,  but  in  organization  there  is  great 
power,  and  in  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  spirit,  apjilicil  through 
organization,  it  is  possible  to  transform  the  world  lor  its  benefit  m 
many'  directions. 

Some  one  has  described  salvation  as  being  simply' a harmonious 
relationship  between  God  and  man.  If  that  be  a true  description  of 
the  heavenly  condition  we  need  not  wait  till  we  pass  beyond  the  rivci 
to  experience  something  of  the  uplift  of  the  joy  of  .salvation.  Ix't  u« 
band  together,  religious  men  and  women  of  all  names  and  national- 
ities, to  bring  about  this  greater  harmony  betw  een  each  other  and  God, 
the  Father  of  us  all.  Then,  finally,  in  all  lands  ami  in  every  soul,  the 
lowliest  as  well  as  the  highest,  may'  this  more  ami  more  become  the 
joyous  refrain  of  each,  ‘‘Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee;  Nearer  to  Thee." 
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RISTI.XNITY  must  speak  in  the  name  of  God. 
To  Him  it  owes  its  existence,  and  the  deep 
secret  of  its  dignity  and  power  is  that  it  reveals 
Him.  It  would  l)c  effrtintery  for  it  to  speak 
simply  upon  its  own  responsibility,  or  even  in 
the  name  of  reason.  It  has  no  philosophy  of 
evolution  to  j)ropound.  It  has  a message  from 
(iod  to  deliver.  It  is  not  itself  a philosophy'; 
it  is  a religion.  It  is  not  earth-born;  it  is  God- 
wrtjught.  It  comes  not  from  man,  but  from 
Gotl,  and  is  intensely'  alive  with  His  power,  alert 
with  His  love,  benign  with  1 1 is  goodness,  radiant 
with  His  light,  chargctl  with  His  truth, sent  with 
His  message,  inspired  with  His  energy',  regnant 
th  His  wisdom,  instinct  with  the  gift  of  spir- 
al healing  and  mighty'  with  supreme  authority. 

It  has  a mission  among  men,  whenever  or  wherever  it  finds 
them,  which  is  as  sublime  as  creation,  as  marvelous  as  spiritual 
existence,  and  as  full  of  mysterious  meaning  as  eternity'.  It 
finds  its  focus,  and  as  well  its  rarliating  center,  in  the  [)ersonality'  of  its 
great  Kcvcaler  anil  Teacher,  to  Whom,  before  His  adv'ent,  all  the  fin- 
gers of  light  pointed;  and  from  Whom,  since  His  incarnation,  all  the 
brightness  of  the  dav  has  shone.  It  has  a further  and  supplemental 
historic  basis  in  the  Iloly  .Scriptures,  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
give  through  inspired  writers  chosen  and  commissioned  by'  Him. 

Its  message  is  much  more  than  Judaism;  it  is  infinitely  more  than 
the  revelation  of  nature.  It  has  wrought  in  love,  with  the  touch  of 
regeneration,  with  the  inspiration  of  prophetic  vision,  in  the  mastery 
of  spirit  control,  and  by  the  transforming  power  of  the  divine  indwell- 
ing, until  its  own  best  evidence  is  what  it  has  done  to  uplift  and  purify 
wherever  it  has  been  welcomed  among  men. 

I say  welcomed,  for  Christianity  must  be  received  in  order  to  ac- 
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complish  its  mission.  It  is  adtiressotl  to  tin*  reason  and  lotlic  heart  of 
man,  but  does  no  violcmce  to  liberty.  Its  limitatnms  are  not  in  itsown 
nature,  but  in  the  freedom  which  (iod  has  planted  in  man.  It  is  nutto 
be  judjjed,  therefore,  by  what  it  has  achieveil  in  the  worhi  except  as 
the  world  has  voluntarily  received  it.  Where  it  is  now  known,  and 
where  it  has  been  ignored  and  rejected,  it  withholds  the  evidence  of 
its  power,  but  where  it  has  been  accepted  it  ih*es  not  shrink  fronithc 
test,  but  rather  triumphs  in  its  achievements.  Its  attitude  toward 
mankind  is  marked  by  [gracious  urgency,  imt  c<nnpidsi(in;  by  jrcnllc 
condescension,  not  pride;  by  kindly  ministry,  not  harslmcss:  by  faith- 
ful warnino.  not  tauntinj^  reproaches;  by  plain  in^tructnin.  not  argu- 
ment; by  gentle  and  cpiiet  command,  not  noisy  harangue;  by  limitless 
promises  to  faith,  not  spectacular  gifts  to  sight. 

It  has  a message  of  sui)reme  import  to  man.  fresh  from  the  heart 
of  Cjod.  It  records  the  great  spiritual  f.icts  of  human  history;  it  an- 
nounces the  perils  and  needs  of  men;  it  reveals  the  mightv  resources 
of  redemption;  itsolvesthe  pr«)bk  nis ami  blesses  the  discipline  of  life, 
it  teaches  the  whole  secret  of  regeneration  ami  hope  and  moral  tri- 
umph; it  brings  to  the  world  the  co-oper.ition  of  ilivine  wisdom  in  the 
great  struggle  with  the  dark  mysteries  of  misery  and  suffering,  its 
message  to  tlie  world  is  so  lull  of  ipiickeiiing  inspiration,  so  resplcnd 
ent  with  light,  so  charged  with  power,  so  effective  in  its  ministry  that 
its  mission  can  be  cliaracteri/eel  only  liy  the  use  til  the  most  majestic 
symbolism  of  the  natural  universe.  It  is  indeed  the  “sun  of  righteous- 
ness arising  with  healing  in  his  wings.” 

VVe  are  asked  now  to  consider  the  message  of  Christianity  toother 
religions.  If  it  lias  a message  to  a sinful  world,  it  must  also  havea 
message  to  other  religions  which  are  seeking  to  minister  to  the  same 
fallen  race  and  to  accomplish  in  their  own  way  ami  by  tliverse  meth- 
ods the  very  mi.ssion  God  has  designed  should  In*  Cdiristi.iiiity’s  jiriv'i* 
lege  and  high  function  to  discliarge. 

Let  us  seek  now  to  catch  the  spirit  of  that  mess.ige  ami  to  indi- 
cate in  brief  outline  its  purport.  W'e  must  be  content  simply  to  give 
the  message;  the  limits  of  this  j)a|)er  forbid  any  attempt  to  vindicate 
it,  or  to  demonstrate  its  historic  integrity,  its  lieac  enly  wistloni,  and 
its  e.xcellent  glory. 

Its  spirit  is  full  of  sinijile  sincerity,  exalted  ilignity  and  sweet  un- 
selfishness. It  aims  to  impart  a blessing,  rather  than  to  challenge  a 
comparison.  It  is  not  so  an.xious  to  vindicate  itself  as  to  confer  it-* 
benefits.  It  is  not  so  solicitous  to  secure  suprenie  honor  for  itself  as 
to  win  its  way  to  the  heart.  It  does  not  seek  to  taunt,  to  disparage  or 
humiliate  a rival,  but  rather  to  sufiiluc  by  love,  attract  by  its  own  ex- 
cellence ami  sujipianl  by  virtue  of  its  own  incomparable  sujicriority 
t IS  itself  incapable  of  a spirit  of  rivalry,  because  of  its  (»wn  indis- 
putable right  to  reign.  It  has  no  use  for  a sneer,  it  can  thspensc  with 
conternpt,  it  carries  no  weapons  of  violence,  it  is  not  given  to  argu- 
ment, It  is  incapable  of  trickery  or  deceit,  and  it  repudiates  cant.  It 
relies  ever  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merit  am!  bases  all  its  claims  on  its 
right  to  be  heard  and  honored. 
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Its  miraculous  evidence  is  rather  an  excejjlioii  than  a rule.  It 
was  a sign  to  help  weak  faith.  It  was  a concession  made  in  tlie  spirit 
of  condcscensicjii.  Miracles  suggest  mercy  (juite  as  much  as  they  an- 
nounce majesty.  W hen  we  cunsuler  the  unlimited  score  of  divine 
power,  and  the  ea.se  with  which  signs  aiul  wonders  might  have  been 
niultiplietl  in  bewildering  variety  and  impressiveness,  we  are  conscious 
of  a rigid  conservation  ol  power  and  a distinct  repudiation  of  the 
spectacular.  I'lie  my.stery  of  Christian  liistory  is  the  sparing^way  in 
which  C'liristianity  has  used  its  resources.  It  is  a la.v  upon  faith, 
which  is  often  jiainfully  .severe,  to  m^te  the  apparent  lack  of  energy 
and  dash  and  resistless  force  in  the  seemingiy  slow  ailvances  of  our 
holy  religitin. 

Doubtle.ss  tioil  luid  1 1 is  reasons,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  cannot 
but  recognize  in  Christianity  a s[)irit  of  mysterious  reserve,  a marvelous 
patience,  of  subdued  undertone,  i>f  i)urposeful  restraint.  It  does  not 
“cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  its  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.”  Cent- 
uries come  and  go  and  Christianity  touc’lies  only  portions  of  the  earth, 
but  wherever  it  touches  it  transfigures.  It  seems  to  despise  material 
adjuncts,  ami  ci>unt  only  those  victories  worth  liaving  which  are  won 
through  spiritual  contact  with  the  individual  soul.  Its  relation  to 
other  religions  has  been  charactei  izetl  b)'  singular  reserve,  and  its  prog- 
ress has  been  marked  by  an  unostentatious  dignity  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  majestic  attitude  of  (jod,  its  author,  to  all  false  gods 
who  have  claimed  divine  honors  and  sought  to  usurp  the  place  which 
was  1 1 is  alone. 

We  are  right,  then,  in  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  this  message  as 
wholly  free  from  the  commonplace  sentiment  of  rivalry,  entirely  above 
the  use  of  sjiectaeidar  or  meretricious  methoils,  infinitely  removed 
from  all  mere  devices  or  dramatic  effect,  wholly  free  from  cant  or 
double  facedness,  with  no  an.xiety  for  alliance  with  worldly  power  or 
social  eclat,  caring  more  for  a \dacc  of  influence  in  a humble  heart 
than  for  a seat  of  power  on  a royal  throne,  wholly  intent  on  claiming 
the  loving  allegiance  of  the  .soul  and  securing  the  moral  transforma- 
tion of  character,  in  order  that  its  own  spirit  and  principles  may  sway 
the  s[)iritual  life  of  men. 


It  speaks,  then,  to  otlier  religions  with  umiualified  frankness  and 
plainness,  based  upon  its  ow  n incontrovertible  claim  to  a hearing.  It 
has  nothing  to  ctuiccal,  but  rather  invites  to  incjuiry  and  investigation. 
It  recognizes  promptly  and  cortlially  whatever  is  worthy  of  respect  in 
other  religious  systems;  it  acknow  ledges  the  undoubted  sincerity  of 
per.sonal  conviction  and  the  intense  earnestness  of  moral  struggle  in 
the  case  of  many  serious  souls  w ho,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  “worship 
in  ignorance;”  it  warns  and  persuades  aiul  commands,  as  is  its  right; 
it  speaks,  as  baul  did  in  the  presence  of  cultured  heathenism  on  Mars 
Hill,  of  that  apjiointed  day  m which  the  world  must  be  judged,  and  of 
"that  man”  by  whom  it  is  to  be  judged;  it  echoes  and  re-echoes  its 
invariable  and  inflexible  call  to  repentance;  it  requires  acceptance  of  its 
moral  standards;  it  exacts  submission,  loyalty,  reverence  and  humility. 
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All  thi.s  it  does  with  a superb  and  unwaverinfj  tone  of  tjuict  insist- 
ence. It  often  pres.ses  its  claim  with  ar^,niment,  appeal  and  tender 
urgency,  yet  in  it  all  and  throu{:jh  it  all  would  be  recognized  a clear 
resonant,  predominant  tone  of  uncompromising  insistence,  revealing 
that  supreme  personal  will  which  originated  Christianity,  and  in  whose 
name  it  ever  speaks.  It  delivers  its  message  with  an  air  of  untroubled 
confidence  and  quiet  mastery.  There  is  n«)  anxiety  about  precedence, 
no  unt!ue  care  for  externals,  no  possibility  <»f  being  patr«mized,  no  un- 
dignified spirit  of  competition.  It  speaks,  r.ither,  with  the  consciouv 
ness  of  that  simple,  natural,  incomparable,  measureless  supremacy 
which  quickly  disarms  rivalry  and  in  the  end  challenges  the  admira- 
tion arul  compels  the  submission  of  hearts  free  from  malice  and  guile 

This  being  the  spirit  of  the  message,  let  us  impiin-  as  t<i  ih 
purport.  There  is  one  immensely  prejjonderating  eh-ment  here  which 
pervades  the  whole  content  of  the  message  it  is  h>vc  for  nun. 
Christianity’  is  full  of  it.  d his  is  its  supreme  meaning  t«)  the  world— 
not  that  love  eclipses  or  shadows  every’  other  attribute  in  (iod  s char 
acter,  but  that  it  glorifies  and  more  perfectly'  reveals  and  interpret'^  th 
nature  of  God  and  the  history’  of  llis  dealings  with  nu  n.  Ilic  objec 
of  this  love  must  lie  carefully’  noted —it  is  m.inkind  the  race  con 
sidered  as  individuals,  or  as  a whole. 

Christianity’ unfolds  a mess.ige  t«»  other  religions  which  eiiipha>irc' 
this  heavenly’  principle.  It  reveals  therein  the  secri’t  of  its  jxiwer  and 
the  unique  wonder  of  its  whole  retlemptive  Ny’stcm.  “ Never  mar 
spake  like  this  man."  was  said  of  Christ.  Never  religi<in  spake  like  thu 
religion,  may  be  said  f)f  Christianity’.  The  (.diristi.iii  system  u con- 
ceived in  love;  it  brings  the  provision  of  love  to  f.illen  man;  it 
administers  its  marvelous  functions  in  love;  it  inlriiduccs  man  into  an 
atmosphere  of  love;  it  gives  him  the  inspiratiim,  the  joy,  the  fruition 
of  love;  it  leads  at  last  into  the  realm  of  eternal  h»ve.  \\  hilc  .iccuin- 
plishing  this  end,  at  the  same  time  it  convicts  ol  sin.  it  melts  into 
humility.  We  who  love  and  revere  Christianity  believe  that  it 
declares  the  whole  counsel  of  (jod.  and  we  are  content  to  rest  our  case 
on  the  simple  statement  of  its  historic  facts,  its  .spiritual  teachings  ami 
its  unriv’aled  ministry'  to  the  world.  Chrisii.mity'  is  its  own  lK’>t 
evidence. 

I have  sought  to  give  the  essential  outline  id  this  immort.d  mes- 
sage of  Christianity  by  grouping  its  leailing  characteristics  in  a 
series  of  code  words,  which,  when  jiresentetl  in  combination,  give  the 
distinctiv'e  signal  c>f  the  Christian  religion  which  li.is  waved  alolt 
^rough  sunshine  and  storm  during  all  the  centuries  since  the  N' " 
Testament  Scriptures  were  given  to  man. 

. initial  word  which  we  place  in  this  signal  code  of  Christianity 

is  Fatherhood.  This  may  have  a strange  sound  to  some  ears,  but  to 
the  Christian  it  is  full  of  sweetness  and  tlignity’.  It  simply'  means  that 
the  creative  act  of  God,  so  far  as  our  human  family'  is  coiicerneii.  wa.s 
^ne  in  the  spirit  of  fatherly  love  and  gootlness.  lie  created  us  m 
His  likeness,  and  to  express  this  idea  of  spiritual  resemblance  and 
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tender  relationship  the  symbolical  term  of  fatherhood  is  used.  When 
Christ  taught  us  to  pray  ‘‘Our  I'ather,”  He  gave  us  a lesson  which 
transcends  human  philosophy  and  has  in  it  so  much  of  the  height  and 
depth  of  divine  feeling  that  human  reason  has  hardly  dared  to  receive, 
much  less  to  originate,  the  '’inception. 

A .secoiul  word  which  is  representative  in  the  Christian  me.ssagc 
is  brotherhood.  This  exists  in  two  .senses— there  is  the  univensal 
brotherhooil  of  man  to  man,  as  ehildren  of  one  father  in  whose  like- 
ness the  whole  family  is  creatcnl,  and  the  spiritual  brotherhood  of 
union  in  Christ.  Here  again  the  suggestion  of  love  as  the  rule  and 
sign  of  human  as  well  as  Christian  fellowship.  The  worUl  has  drifted 
far  away  from  this  ideal  of  brotherhood;  it  has  been  rej)udiated  in 
some  quarters  even  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  it  seems  clear  that  it 
will  never  be  fully  recognized  atul  exemjjlilied  e.xcei)t  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ  assumes  its  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  next  ct)de  word  (if  Christianity  is  Redemption.  We  use  it 
here  in  the  sense  of  a purpose  on  (lod’s  part  to  deliver  man  from  sin 
and  to  make  a universal  ]>r(jvision  f(ir  that  end,  which,  if  rightly  used, 
insures  the  result.  I need  not  remind  you  that  this  [)urpose  is  conceived 
in  love,  (jod,  as  redeemer,  has  taken  a graci(ius  attitude  toward  man 
from  the  beginning  of  history,  and  He  is  “not  far  from  every  one”  in 
the  imminence  and  omni|)resence  of  His  love.  Redenijjtion  is  a 
world-embracing  term;  it  is  not  limited  to  any  age  or  class.  Its 
l)otentiality  is  world-wide;  its  eniciency  is  unrestrained  e.xcept  as  man 
limits  it;  its  application  is  determined  by  the  sovereign  wisdom  of 
(iod,  its  author,  who  deals  with  each  individual  as  a possible  candi- 
date for  redemption,  and  decides  his  destiny  in  accordance  with  his 
spiritual  attitude  toward  Christ. 

Where  Christ  is  unknown  (jod  still  exercises  His  sovereignty, 
although  He  has  been  pleased  to  maintain  a significant  reserve  as  to 
the  j)o.ssibility,  e.xtent  and  spiritual  tests  of  redemption  where  trust  is 
based  on  God’s  mercy  in  general  rather  than  upon  His  mercy  as 
specially  revealed  in  Christ.  W'e  know  from  His  word  that  Christ’s 
sacrifice  is  infinite.  God  can  apply  its  .saving  benefits  to  one  who 
intelligently  accepts  it  in  faith  or  to  an  infant  who  receives  its  benefits 
as  a sovereign  gilt,  or  to  one  who,  not  having  known  of  Christ,  so 
casts  himself  upon  Ciod’s  mercy  that  divine  wisdom  sees  good  rea.son 
to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  C(nnpas.si(jn  and  apply  to  the  soul  the 
saving  power  of  the  great  sacrifice. 

Another  cardinal  idea  in  the  Christian  system  is  Incarnation.  God 
clothing  I limself  in  human  form  and  coming  into  living  touch  with 
mankind.  This  He  did  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  a 
mighty  mystery,  and  Christianity  would  never  dare  assert  it  e.xcept 
as  God  has  taught  its  truth.  Granted  the  purpose  of  God  to  reveal 
Himself  in  visible  form  to  man,  and  He  must  be  free  to  choose  His  own 
method.  He  did  not  consult  human  reason.  He  did  not  ask  the  ad- 
vice of  philosophy.  He  did  not  seek  the  permission  of  ordinary  laws. 
He  came  in  His  spiritual  chariot  in  the  glory  of  the  supernatural,  but 
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He  entered  the  realm  of  liuman  life  through  the  luimble  gateway  ot 
nature.  He  came  not  only  to  reveal  but  to  bring  iliiu  into  con- 
tact with  human  life.  He  came  to  assume  permanent  relations  to  the 
race.  His  brief  life  among  us  on  earth  was  for  a pur  nose,  and  when 
that  was  accomplished,  still  retaining  1 1 is  humanity,  lie  ascended  to 

assume  His  kingly  dominions  in  the  heavens. 

We  are  brought  now  to  another  fumlamental  truth  in  Christian 
teaching — the  mysterious  doctrine  of  Atonement.  Sin  is  a fact  which 
is  indisputable.  It  is  universally  recognized  and  acknowledged.  Itis 
its  own  evidence.  It  is,  moreover,  a barrier  between  man  and  his  God 
The  divine  holiness  and  sin,  with  its  loathsomeness,  its  rebellion,  ih 
horrid  degradation  and  its  hopeless  ruin  cannot  c«ialescc  in  any  system 
of  moral  government.  God  cannot  tolerate  sin  or  temjKjrizc  with  it 
or  make  a place  for  it  in  His  j)resence.  I le  cannot  parley  with  it;  He 
must  punish  it.  He  cannot  treat  wit!)  it;  ) ie  must  try  it  at  the  fur 
He  cannot  overlook  it;  He  must  overcome  it.  He  cannot  give  it  a 
moral  status;  He  must  visit  it  with  the  comlemnation  it  deserves. 

Atonement  is  (jod’s  marvelous  method  of  vindicating,  once  for 
all,  before  the  universe.  His  eternal  attitude  tow.ird  sin  by  the  volun- 
tary self-assumption  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  of  its  penalty.  Thi.s  He 
does  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  as  (»<>d  inrarnatc  upon 
this  sublime  mission.  I'hc  facts  of  Christ’s  birth,  life,  ileath  and  resur- 
rection take  their  i>lace  in  the  realm  of  veritable  history,  and  the  moral 
value  and  propitiatory  efficacy  of  His  perfect  oln'dicn*  e am)  sacnfi<4l 
death  in  a representative  capacity'  become  a mystt  rious  clement  "t 
limitless  worth  in  the  process  of  readjusting  the  relation  r>f  the  sinnci 
to  his  (iod. 

Christ  is  recognized  by'  God  as  a sufistitutc.  Ihc  merit  of  lbs 
obedience  and  the  e.xalted  dignity  of  His  s.icrificc  arc  both  available 
to  faith.  The  sinner,  humble,  penitent  aiul  conscious  of  unworthincss. 
accepts  Christ  as  his  redeemer,  his  intercessor,  his  Saviour,  and  simply 
believes  in  Him,  trusting  in  His  assuiances  and  promises,  based  a'> 
they  are  upon  his  atoning  intervention,  and  receives  from  God,  as  the 
gift  of  sovereign  love,  all  the  benefits  of  Christ’s  mediatorial  work. 
This  is  God’s  way*  of  reaching  the  goal  of  par»lon  amf  rcconcih-Uion 
It  is  His  \vn.y  of  living  Himself  just  aiul  yet  accompli-'hing  the  juslih- 
cation  of  the  sinner.  1 lore  again  we  have  the  mystery'  of  love  in  it" 
most  intense  form  and  the  mystery'  of  wisdom  in  its  most  august 
exemplification. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  (iospel.  It  throbs  with  mysterious  love:  it 
pulsates  with  ineffable  throes  of  rlivine  feeling;  it  bears  a vit.d  relation 
to  the  whole  scheme  of  government;  it  is  in  its  liiilden  activities 
beyond  the  scrutiny  of  human  rea.son;  but  it  sends  the  life-blooo 
coursing  through  history  and  it  gives  to  Christianity'  its  superb  vitality 
and  its  undying  vigor.  It  is  because  Christianity'  eliminates  sin  from 
the  problem  that  its  solution  is  complete  and  final.  . . 

We  pass  now  to  another  word  which  is  of  vital  importance  it  is 
Character.  God’s  own  attitude  to  the  sinner  being  settled,  and  the 
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problem  of  moral  government  solved,  the  next  matter  which  presents 
itself  is  the  personality  of  the  individual  man.  It  must  be  purified, 
transformed  into  the  spiritual  likeness  of  Christ,  trained  for  immortal- 
ity. It  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  ethical  standards  of 
Christ.  This  Christianity  insists  upon,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  it  is  gifted  with  an  influence  and  impul.se,  a potency  and  win- 
somcness,  an  inspiration  and  helpfulness,  which  is  full  of  spiritual 
mastery  over  the  soul.  Christianity  uplifts,  transforms,  and  eventually 
transfigures  the  personal  character.  It  is  a transcendent  school  of 
incomparable  ethics.  It  honors  the  rugged  training  of  discipline;  it 
uses  it  freely  but  tenderly.  It  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  exacting 
ohcdiencc,  by  teaching  submission,  by  helping  to  self-control,  by 
insisting  upon  practical  righteousness  as  a rule  of  life  and  by  introduc- 
ing the  golden  rule  as  the  law  of  contact  and  duty  between  man  and 
man. 

In  vital  connection  with  character  is  a word  of  magnetic  impulse 
and  unique  glory  which  gives  to  Christianity  a sublime  practical 
power  in  history — it  is  Service.  There  is  a forceful  meaning  in  the 
double  influence  of  Christianity  over  the  inner  life  and  the  outward 
ministry  of  its  followers.  Christ,  its  founder,  glorified  service  and 
lifted  it  in  His  own  experience  to  the  dignity  of  .sacrifice.  In  the  light 
of  Christ’s  example  service  becomes  an  honor,  a privilege  and  a moral 
triumph;  it  is  consummated  and  crowned  in  sacrifice. 

Christianity,  receiving  its  lesson  from  Christ,  subsidizes  character 
in  the  interest  of  service.  It  lays  its  noblest  fruitage  of  personal  gifts 
and  spiritual  culture  uj)on  the  altar  of  j)hilanthropic  sacrifice.  It  is 
unworthy  of  its  name  if  it  does  not  reproduce  this  spirit  of  its  Master; 
only  by  giving  itself  to  l)enevolent  ministry,  as  Christ  gave  Himself  for 
the  worhl,  can  it  vindicate  its  origin.  Christianity  recognizes  no  wor- 
ship which  is  altogether  ilivorceil  from  work  for  the  weal  of  others;  it 
indorses  no  religious  professions  which  arc  unmindful  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  service;  it  allows  itself  to  be  tested  not  simply  by  the  purity 
of  its  motives,  but  by  the  measure  of  its  sacrifices.  The  crown  and 
goal  of  its  followers  is.  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

One  other  word  completes  the  code  it  is  bellowship.  It  is  a word 
which  breathes  the  sweetest  hope  and  sounds  the  highest  destiny  of 
the  Christian.  It  gives  the  grandest  j)ossible  meaning  to  eternity,  for 
it  suggests  that  it  is  to  be  j)asscd  with  Cod.  It  illumines  and  transfig- 
ures tile  present,  for  it  brings  (iod  into  it  and  places  Him  in  living  touch 
with  our  lives  and  makes  Him  a helper  in  our  moral  struggles,  our 
spiritual  aspirations  and  our  heroic  though  imperfect  efforts  to  live  the 
life  of  duty.  It  is  solace  in  trouble,  consolation  in  sorrow,  strength  in 
weakness,  courage  in  trial,  help  in  weariness  and  cheer  in  loneliness; 
it  becomes  an  unfailing  insjiiration  when  human  nature,  left  to  its  own 
resources,  would  lie  down  in  despair  and  die.  Fellowship  with  God 
implies  and  secures' fellowship  with  each  other  in  a mystical  spiritual 
union  of  Christ  with  His  people  and  His  people  with  each  other.  An 
invisible  society  of  regenerate  souls,  which  we  call  the  kingdom  of  God 
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among  men,  is  tlic  result.  This  has  its  visible  j)rucluct  in  the  organized 
society  of  the  Christian  church,  which  is  the  chosen  and  honored 
instrument  of  God  for  the  conservation  and  propagation  of  Christian- 
ity among  men. 

This,  then,  is  the  message  which  Christianity  signals  to  other 
religions  as  it  greets  them  toelay;  FatherlK)od,  Itrotherhood,  Redemp- 
tion,Tncarnation,  Atonement,  Character,  Service,  Fellowship. 


Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  New  York 


Ylie  Reunion  of  Qliristendom. 

Paper  by  PROF.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 


IIK  reunion  of  Christendom  presupposes  an 
ori^Miial  union,  which  lias  been  marred  and 
of)structed,  but  never  entirely  destroyed.  The 
^ tiieocracy  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  contin- 
uerl  ilurinf^  tlie  ilivision  of  the  kingdom  and  dur- 
ing the  Babylonian  exile.  Kven  in  the  dark- 
est time,  when  Elijah  thought  that  Israel  was 
wholly  ^ivcn  to  idolatry,  there  were  seven 
thousand  known  only  to  God — who  had  never 
bowed  their  knees  to  Ifaal.  The  Church  of 
Christ  has  been  one  from  the  beginning,  and  I le 
has  pledged  to  her  1 1 is  unbroken  presence  “all 
the  days  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  The  one  in- 
visible church  is  the  soul  which  animates  the 
divided  visible  churches.  All  true  believers  are  members  of  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ. 


The  saints  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth 
Hut  one  communion  make; 

All  join  in  Cfirist,  their  living  Head, 

And  of  His  K race  partake. 

Let  US  brielly  mention  the  prominent  points  of  unity  which  under- 
lie all  divisions. 

Christians  iliffer  in  dogmas  and  theology,  but  agree  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  faith  which  are  nece.ssary  to  .salvation;  they  believe 
in  the  same  Father  in  heaven,  the  .same  Lord  and  .Saviour,and  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,  and  can  join  in  ever\'  clause  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  of 
the  Gloria  in  K.xcclsis  and  the  Te  Dcum. 

They  are  divided  in  church  government  and  discipline,  but  all  ac- 
knowledge and  obey  Christ  as  the  I lead  of  the  church  and  Chief  Shep- 
herd of  our  souls. 

They  differ  widely  in  modes  of  worship,  rites  and  ceremonies,  but 
they  worship  the  same  (iod  manifesteil  in  Christ,  they  surround  the 
same  throne  of  grace,  they  offer  from  day  to  day  the  same  petitions 
which  the  Lord  has  taught  them,  and  can  sing  the  same  classical 
hymns,  whether  written  by  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Greek  or  Roman, 
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Lutheran  or  Rcformerl.  Calvinist  or  Methodist,  ICpiscojialian  or  Pres- 
byterian, P;edo-Ilaptist  or  Baptist.  Some  of  the  best  hymn  writers, 
such  as  Toplady  and  Charles  Wesley,  were  antaj»otiistic  in  theology; 
yet  their  hymns,  “Rock  of  A^es"  and  “ Jesus,  Lov  er  t»f  My  Soul,"  are 
sung  with  equal  fervor  by  Calvinists  and  Mellu»di>ts.  Newman’s 
“Lead,  Kindly  Light"  will  remain  a favorite  hymn  among  Protestants, 
although  the  autJior  left  the  Church  «)!  ICngland  and  l»ee. one  a cardinal 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  “In  the  ( ross  of  C'hrist  1 Clory"  and 
“Nearer,  My  Cod,  to  Thee"  were  written  by  lievoiit  Unitarians,  yet 
they  have  an  honored  place  in  every  trinitarian  liyinnal. 

There  is  a unity  of  Christian  scliolarship  ot  all  creeds,  which  aims 
at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Mos  unity  has 
been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  Anglo-American  revision  of  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  about  one  hundred  Hnti«.h 
and  American  scholars — ICpiscoj)alians,  Independents,  Presbjtcrians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  I'riends  ami  L’nitarians,  have  harmoniously  co- 
operated for  fourteen  years  ( from  1S70  to  1SS.4 ». 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  almost  e\ei\’  meeting  of  the  Aincri 
can  revisers  in  the  Bible  House  at  New  York,  and  s»-veral  meetings  of 
the  British  revisers  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber  of  Westminster  Ablxw, 
and  I can  testify  that,  notwithstanding  the  jiositive  ctmvictions  of  the 
scholars  of  the  different  communi<jns,  no  sectarian  issue  was  ever 
raised,  all  being  bent  ujjon  the  sole  purp«»seof  giving  the  moNt  faithful 
idiomatic  rendering  of  the  original  llebrew  ami  (ireek.  The  linglish 
version,  in  its  new  as  well  as  its  obi  ftirm,  will  continue  to  be  the 
strongest  bond  of  union  among  the  different  sections  of  Ivnglish- 
speaking  Christendom,  a fact  of  incalculable  importance  for  private 
devotion  and  public  worship. 

Formerly,  cxegctical  and  historical  studies  were  too  much  con- 
trolled by,  and  made  subservient  to,  apologetic  and  ptilemic  ends;  hut 
now  they  arc  more  ami  more  carrietl  on  without  prejudice  and  with 
the  sole  object  of  a.sccrtaining  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  the  facts 
of  history  upon  which  creeds  must  be  built. 

Finally,  we  must  not  overlook  the  ethical  unity  of  Christendom, 
which  is  much  stronger  than  its  dogmatic  unity  .iml  has  never  l»ecn 
seriously  shaken.  The  Greek,  the  Latin  and  the  Protestant  churches, 
alike,  accept  the  ten  commamiments  as  explained  by  Christ,  or  the 
law  of  supreme  love  to  tjod  and  love  to  our  neighbor,  as  the  sum  aiul 
substance  of  the  law,  and  they  look  up  to  the  teaching  and  example 
of  our  Saviour  as  the  purest  ami  most  perfect  model  for  universal 
imitation. 

Before  we  discuss  reunion  we  should  acknovvlevlgo  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  jiresent  divisions  of  Christendom.  There  is  a great 
difference  between  denominationalism  and  sectarianism;  the  first  is 
consistent  with  church  unity  as  well  as  military  corps  arc  with  the 
unity  of  an  army,  or  the  many  monastic  orders with  the  unity  of  the 
papacy;  the  second  is  nothing  but  extendeil  selfishne.ss  and  bigotry. 
Denominationalism  is  a blessing;  sectarianism  is  a curse. 
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\Vc  must  remember  that  denominations  are  most  numerous  in  the 
most  advanced  and  active  nations  of  the  world.  A stagnant  church  is 
a sterile  mother.  Dead  orthodo.xy  is  as  bad  as  heresy,  or  even  worse. 
Sects  are  a sign  of  life  and  interest  in  religion.  The  most  important 
periods  of  the  church,  the  Nicene  age,  and  the  age  of  the  reformation, 
were  full  of  controversy.  There  are  divisions  in  the  church  which 
cannot  be  justified,  and  there  are  sects  which  have  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion and  ought  to  cease.  Hut  the  historic  denominations  are  permanent 
forces  and  represent  various  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
supplement  each  other. 

As  the  life  of  our  Saviour  could  not  be  fully  exhibited  by  one 
gospel,  nor  His  doctrine  set  forth  by  one  apostle,  much  less  could  any 
one-  Christian  body  comprehend  and  manifest  the  whole  fullness  of 
Christ  and  the  entire  e.xtent  of  His  mission  to  mankind. 

Kvery  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  church  has  had.  and  still 
has,  its  peculiar  mission  as  to  territory,  race  and  nationality,  and 
modes  of  operation. 

The  (ireek  church  is  especially  adapted  to  the  East,  to  the  Greek 
and  Slavonic  peoples;  the  Roman  to  the  Latin  races  of  southern 
Europe  anil  America;  the  I’rotestant  to  the  Teutonic  races  of  the  North 
and  West. 

Among  the  I’rotestant  churches,  again,  some  have  a special  gift 
for  the  cultivation  of  Christian  science  ami  literature;  others  for  the 
practial  ilevelopment  of  the  Christian  life;  some  are  most  successful 
among  the  higher,  others  among  the  middle,  and  still  others  among 
the  lower  classes.  None  of  them  could  be  spared  without  great  detri- 
ment to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  and  without  leaving  its 
territory  aiul  constituency  spiritually  destitute.  Even  an  imperfect 
church  is  better  than  no  church. 

No  schism  occurs  without  guilt  on  one  or  on  both  sides.  “ It  must 
needs  be  that  offenses  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.”  Vet  God  overrules  the  sins  and  follies  of  man  for  His  own 
glory. 

The  separation  of  Paul  and  Harnabas,  in  consequence  of  th?ir 
“ sharp  contention  ” concerning  Mark,  resulted  in  the  enlargemer  * of 
missionary  labor.  If  Luther  had  not  burnetl  the  pope’s  bull,  or  had 
recanted  at  Worms,  we  would  not  have  had  a Lutheran  church,  but  be 
still  under  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  papacy.  If  Luther  had  accepted 
Zwingli’s  hand  of  fellowship  at  Marburg  the  I’rotestant  cause  would 
have  been  stronger  at  the  time,  but  the  full  development  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  two  principal  churches  of  the  reformation 
would  have  been  prevented  or  obstructed. 

If  John  Wesley  had  not  ordained  Coke  we  would  not  have  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  is  the  strongest  denomination  in 
the  United  States.  If  Chalmers  and  his  friends  had  not  seceded  from 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  1843,  forsaking  every 
comfort  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  headship  of  Christ,  we  would  miss 
one  of  the  grandest  chapters  in  modern  church  history. 
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All  ilivisiDii.s  of  Christendom  will,  in  the  providence  of  (',oiU.c 
made  subservient  to  a j^reater  harmony.  Where  the  sin  of  schism  h.is 
abounded,  the  ^race  of  future  reunion  will  much  more  abound. 

faking  this  view  of  the  division  of  the  church  we  Inu^l  reject  the 
idea  of  a ne<jjative  reunion,  which  would  destroy  all  denominati«.nabhN- 
tinction  and  thus  undo  the  work  ot  the  past. 

lIistor\M's  not  like  ‘‘the  baseless  fabric  of  a v ision  ” that  leaves 
not  a rack  behiiul.  It  is  the  unfoldin^^  of  (loii’s  plan  of  inrinitc  wis- 
dom and  mercy  to  mankind.  1 le  is  the  chief  actor,  aiul  rulesand  over- 
rules the  thou^dits  and  deeds  of  I hs  .servants.  We  are  told  that  our 
Heavenly  bather  has  numbered  the  very  hairs  of  our  hea<!.  and  that 
not  a sparrow  fallcth  to  the  j^roumi  without  1 1 is  will.  The  lalrors  oi 
confessors  and  martyrs,  of  missionaries  and  preachers. of  fat  hers.  scIkmjI- 
men  and  icformers,  aiul  ot  the  countle'''S  h(»st  of  h<)ly  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  anti  conditions  who  livetl  for  the  j.jood  «»(  the  world,  can- 
not be  lost.  They  constitute  a treasure  of  inestimable  value  tor  allthc 
future  time. 


\ ariety  in  unity  and  unity  in  variety  is  the  law  of  (lod  in  nature, 
in  history  and  in  His  kingdom.  Lnity  without  v.iriety  is  dead  uni- 
formity. There  is  beauty  in  variety,  d liere  is  no  harmony  without 
many  .sounds,  and  a j.;ardcn  incloses  all  kinds  of  dowers,  '(iod  hais 
made  no  two  nations,  no  two  men  or  women,  nor  even  two  trees  or  two 
flowers  alike.  He  has  eiulowed  everv  nation,  everv  church,  yea.  evrrv 
individual  Christian  with  (leculiar  pi'fts  and  j^rares.  His  |H»wer.  He 
wisdom  and  His  goodness  are  reflet  ti-d  in  ten  thousand  fttrins. 

There  are  diversities  of  {^ifls,’' .sav  s .St.  Paul,  “but  the  same  spirit 
And  there  are  diversities  of  minislratums.  and  the  same  Ia)rii.  And 
there  are  diversities  of  workings,  but  the  s.ime  (loii.  who  workethall 

things  in  all  Hut  to  each  one  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
to  profit  withal.”  ' 


W e must,  therefore,  expect  the  greatest  v’arictv' in  the  church  ot 
the  future  There  arc  good  Christians  who  believe  in  the  ultimate  tri- 
ump  1 of  their  own  creed,  or  form  of  government  and  wurship,  but  they 
are  all  mi-staken  and  indulge  in  a vain  tlream.  The  world  will  never 
become  wholly  (ircck.  nor  wholly  Roman,  nor  whollv  Pioti staiit.  hut 
It  will  become  wholly  Christian,  and  will  include  everv  tvpe  am!  everv' 
aspect,  every  virtue  and  every  grace  of  Christiamtv  an  endless  variety 
in  harmonuius  unity,  Christ  being  all  in  all. 

..  . denoininat ion  which  holds  to  Cdirisl  the  H«miI  will  ret.iin  its 

c IS  inctive  peculiarity,  and  lay  it  on  the  altar  ot  reunion,  but  it  will 
e . K x!""  ^‘^^^'l‘-‘”cies  and  merits  of  the  ollu  i branches 

tiK  . ^.i  the  monopoly  ot  truth.  'The  part  is 

to  each'otV  ^ consists  of  many  members,  ami  all  are  necessary 


hnf  w ill  prefer  their  form  of  government  as  the  Iwsl 

validity  of  the  non-Hpiscopal  ministry. 

miict  I?  holding  fast  to  the  primitive  mode  of  immersion 

must  allow  pouring  or  atfusion  to  be  legitimate  baptism. 
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Protestants  will  cease  to  rej^ard  the  j)0{)e  as  the  anti-Christ  pre- 
dicted by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  will  acknowledj^e  him  as  the 
Ic^ritimate  head  of  the  Roman  church,  while  the  j)oj)e  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  respective  rights  and  privileges  (jf  the  (ireek  [)atriarchs  and 
evangelical  bishops  and  pastors. 

Those  who  prefer  to  worship  (iod  in  the  forms  of  a stated  liturgy 
ought  not  to  tleny  others  the  e<iual  right  of  free  prayer  as  the  spirit 
moves  them.  ICven  the  silent  worship  of  the  Quakers  has  Scripture  au- 
thority, for  there  was  “ a silence  in  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.” 

Doctrinal  differences  will  be  the  most  difficult  to  adjust.  When 
two  dogmas  flatly  contrailict  each  other,  the  one  denying  what  the 
other  asserts,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  must  be  wrong.  Truth 
excludes  error  and  admits  of  no  com])romise. 

Hut  truth  is  many  sided  and  all  sided  and  is  reflected  in  different 
colors.  The  creeds  t>f  Christendom,  as  alreatly  remarked,  agree  in  the 
essential  articles  of  faith  and  their  differences  refer  either  to  minor 
j)()ints  or  represent  only  various  aspects  of  truth  and  su[)[)lement  one 
another. 

Calvinists  ami  .Arminians  are  both  right,  the  former  in  maintain- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  (jod,  the  latter  in  maintaining  the  freedom  and 
moral  responsibility  of  man,  but  they  are  both  wrong,  when  they  deny 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  truths,  which  are  equally  important, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to  rect)ncile  them  satisfactorily.  The 
contlicting  theories  on  the  Loril’s  Sup})er  which  have  caused  the 
bitterest  controversies  among  medieval  schoolmen  and  Protestant 
reformers  turn,  after  all,  only  on  the  mode  of  Christ’s  j>rc.sence,  while 
all  admit  the  essential  fact  that  1 le  is  spiritual!)’  and  really  j)rcsent  and 
partaken  of  by  believers  as  the  Bread  of  Life  from  heaven.  Kven  the 
two  chief  differences  between  Romanists  ami  Protestants  concerning 
.Scripture  and  tradition  as  rules  of  faith,  and  concerning  faith  and 
gooil  works,  as  conditions  of  justification,  admit  of  an  adjustment  by  a 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  relationship  of  Scrij)ture  and 
tradition,  of  faith  atui  works.  The  difference  is  no  greater  than  that 
between  St.  Paul  ami  St.  James  in  their  teaching  on  justitication.  and 
yet  the  epistles  <jf  Ixjth  stand  side  by  side  in  the  satne  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

We  must  remember  that  the  dogmas  of  the  church  are  earthly 
vessels  f<jr  hcavetdy  treasures,  or  imperfect  human  definitions  of  divine 
truths,  and  may  l)e  proved  by  better  statements  with  the  adv’ance  of 
knowledge.  ( )ur  theological  systems  are  but  dim  rays  of  the  sun  of  truth 
which  illuminates  the  universe.  Pruth  first,  doctrine  next,  dogma  last. 

The  reunion  of  the  entire  Catholic  church,  (ireek  and  Roman,  with 
the  Protestant  churches  will  require  such  a restatement  of  all  the  con- 
troverted points  by  both  parties  as  shall  remove  misrepresentations, 
neutralize  the  anathetnas  j)ronouncetl  uj)on  imaginary  heresies,  and 
show  the  way  to  harmony  in  a broader,  higher,  and  deeper  conscious- 
ness in  God’s  truth  and  Ciod’s  love. 

In  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  the 
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contending^  parties  mutually  misrepresented  each  other's  views,  put 
them  in  the  most  unfavorable  lij^ht,  and  perverte<l  partial  truths  into 
unmixed  errors.  Like  hostile  armies  enpa^ed  in  battle,  they  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  I'rotestants,  in  their  C()nfe'•^i()^s  of  faith 
and  polemical  works,  denounced  the  pope  as  the  "anti-Christ,”  the  pa- 
pists as  "idolaters,”  the  Roman  mass  as  an  "accursi-d  itlolatry.”  and 
the  Roman  church  as  "the  synagjoj^ue  of  Satan  " and  "the  Hahylonian 
harlot” — all  in  perfect  honesty',  on  the  gjround  of  certain  misumlerstood 
passages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  especially  of  the  mystcriou- 
Rook  of  Revelation,  whose  references  to  the  persecutions  of  pat^-an 
Rome  were  directly  or  indirectly  applied  to  papal  Rome.  Rome  an- 
swered by  bloody  persecutions;  the  Council  of  Prent  closed  with  a 
double  anathema  on  all  Protesant  heretics,  and  the  jxipe  annually  n- 
peats  the  curse  in  the  holy  week,  when  all  Christi.ins  should  humbly  and 
penitently^  iTiect  around  the  cross  on  which  the  S.ivunir  <!icd  for  the  .-.ins 
of  the  whole  world. 

When  these  hostile  armies,  after  a long  struggle  ft)r  supremacy 
without  success,  shall  come  together  for  the  settlement  of  terms  of 
peace,  they  will  be  animated  by  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  single  de- 
votion to  the  honor  of  the  great  head  of  the  church,  who  is  the  divine 
concord  of  all  human  discords. 

The  whole  system  of  traditional  ortluuloxy,  (ireek,  Latin  and 
Protestant,  must  progress,  or  it  w ill  be  left  behind  the  age  and  hese  it- 
hold  on  thinking  men.  The  church  must  keep  pa«  c with  civilization, 
adjust  herself  to  the  modern  conditions  of  religious  ami  political  free- 
dom and  accept  the  established  results  of  Ihblical  anil  historical  criti- 
cism and  natural  science,  (jod  speaks  in  history  and  science  a<  well 
as  in  the  Bible  and  the  church,  and  lie  cannot  conlr.idict  llimwit 
Truth  is  sovereign  and  must  and  will  prevail  over  all  ignorance,  error 
and  prejudice. 

Church  history  has  undergone  of  late  a great  change,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  lost  documents  and  deeper  research, 
partly  on  account  of  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  and  the  new  spirit 
in  which  history  is  written. 

Many  documents  on  which  theories  and  usages  were  built  have 
been  abandoned  as  untenable  even  by  Roman  t'.itholic  scholars.  \Vc 
mention  the  legend  of  the  literal  composition  of  the  Apostles’  ( reed  by 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  creeil  which  was  attributed  tn 
Athanasius,  though  it  did  not  appear  till  four  centuries  .iftcr  his  death, 
the  fiction  of  Const.antine  s donation,  the  ajiocryphal  letters  of  pseudo- 
Ignatius,  of  pseudo-Clement,  of  pscuilo-lsidorus,  and  other  jiost- 
apcistolic  and  medieval  falsifications  of  history,  w hich  were  univer'-ally 
believed  till  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  even  down  to  the  eight* 
eenth  century. 

Genuine  history' is  being  rewritten  from  the  standpoint  of  impartial 
truth  and  justice.  If  facts  are  found  to  contr.ivcne  a cherishetl  theory, 
all  the  worse  for  the  theory;  for  facts  arc  truths,  and  truth  is  of  God, 
while  theories  are  of  men. 
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Formerly  cluircli  liistory  was  made  a mere  appendix  to  systematic 
theolo^^y,  or  abused  and  perverted  for  polemic  purposes.  The  older 
historians,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  1‘rotcstant,  searched  ancient  and 
medieval  liistory  for  weapons  to  defeat  their  opjionents  and  to  estab- 
lish their  own  exclusive  claims,  hlacius,  the  first  learned  Protestant 
historian,  .saw  nothing  but  anti-Christian  darkness  in  the  Middle  Ap^cs, 
with  the  cxcejition  of  a few  scattered  “testes  veritatis,”  and  described 
the  Roman  church  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  f^reat 
apostacy  of  projihecy.  lUit  motlern  Protestant  historians,  following 
the  example  of  Neander,  who  is  called  “the  father  of  church  history,” 
regard  the  Middle  A^cs  as  the  period  of  the  conversion  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  barbarians,  as  a ncce.ssary  link  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Christianity,  and  as  the  cradle  of  the  reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opjiosite  type  of  historiography,  repre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Baronins,  traced  the  jiapacy  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  maintained  its  identity  through  all  ages,  and  de- 
nounced the  reformers  as  arch-heretics  and  the  reformation  as  the  foul 
source  of  revolution,  war  and  infidelity,  and  of  all  the  evils  of  modern 
society.  But  the  inijiartial  scholars  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
now  admit  the  necessity  of  the  reformation,  the  pure  and  unselfish 
motives  of  the  reformers,  and  the  beneficial  efforts  of  their  labors 
upon  their  own  church. 

A great  change  of  spirit  has  also  taken  place  among  the  historians 
of  the  tliffereiit  Protestant  tlenominations.  The  early  Lutheran  ab- 
horrence of  Zwinglianisni  and  Calvinism  has  disappearetl  from  the 
hest  Lutheran  m.inuals  of  church  history.  The  bitterness  between 
Prelatists  and  Puritans,  Calvinists  and  Arniinians,  Baptists  and  Pa;do- 
Haptists,  has  given  wa)'  to  a calm  and  just  apjireciation. 

The  inij^artial  historian  can  find  no  ideal  church  in  any  age.  It 
was  a high  priest  in  Aaron’s  line  which  crucified  the  Saviour;  a Judas 
was  among  the  apostles;  all  sorts  of  sins  among  church  members  are 
rebuked  in  the  l^pistles  of  the  New  Testament;  there  were  “ many 
antichrists”  in  the  age  of  St.  John,  and  there  have  been  many  since, 
even  in  the  temple  of  Cod.  Nearly  all  churches  have  acted  as  perse- 
cutors when  they  had  a chance,  if  not  by  fire  anti  sword,  at  least  by 
misrejiresentation,  vituperation  and  abuse.  I'or  these  and  all  other 
sins  they  should  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  One  only  is  pure  and 
spotless,  the  great  head  of  the  church,  who  redeemed  it  with  Mis 
precious  blood. 

But  the  historian  fiiitls,  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  age  and  in 
every  church,  the  footprints  of  Christ,  the  abundant  manifestations  of 
11  is  spirit,  aiul  a slow  but  sure  progress  toward  that  ideal  church 
which  St.  Paul  describes  as  “the  fullness  of  Him  who  filleth  all 
in  all.” 

The  study  of  church  history,  like  travel  in  foreign  lands,  destroys 
prejudice,  enlarges  the  horizon,  liberalizes  the  mind,  and  deepens 
charity.  Palestine,  by  its  eloquent  ruins,  serves  as  a commentary  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  has  not  inaptly  been  called  ” the  Fifth  Gospel.” 
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So  also  the  history  of  the  churcli  furnishes  tlie  key  to  unlock  the 
meaning  of  the  church  in  all  its  ages  aiul  Itranches. 

The  study  of  liistory,  “ witli  malice  toward  tione,  hut  with  charity 
for  all,”  will  bring  the  denominations  closer,  together  in  an  hunihlc 
recognition  of  their  defects  and  a grateful  praise  for  the  good  whicli 
the  same  spirit  has  wrought  in  them  and  through  them. 

Important  changes  have  also  taken  jilace  in  traditional  opinions 
and  practices  once  deemed  pious  and  orthodox. 

The  church  in  the  Middle  Ages  first  condemneil  the  philo.sophyof 
mddle  Aristotle,  but  at  last  turned  it  into  a j)owcrful  ally'  in  the  dcfen.se  of 
her  doctrines,  and  so  gave  to  the  world  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  Commedia  of  1 )ante,  u ho  regarde«l  the  great  Stag- 
arite  as  a forerunner  of  Christ,  as  a philosophical  John  tlie  Baptist. 
Luther,  likewise,  in  his  wrath  against  scholastic  theology,  c«indetnned 
“the  accursed  heathen  Aristotle,"  but  Melanchtluin  judged  differently, 
and  Protestant  scholarship  has  hmg  since  settled  upon  a just  es- 
timate. 

Gregory  VII,  Innocent  III,  and  other  popes  of  the  Middle  Agt' 
claimed  and  exercised  the  power,  as  vicars  of  Clirist,  to  dcjmsc  kings, 
to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ti*  lay  whole  na- 
tions under  the  interdict  for  the  disobedience  of  an  indivitlu.d.  Hut  no 
pope  would  presume  to  do  such  a thing  now,  nor  woubl  any  Catholic 
king  or  nation  tolerate  it  for  a moment. 

The  strange  mydhical  notion  of  the  ancient  fathers  that  the  tdiris- 
tian  redemption  was  the  payment  of  a debt  tlue  to  the  devd,  who  hat! 
a claim  upon  men  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  hail  forfeited  it  by  tlu* 
crucifixion,  was  abandoned  after  Anselm  had  published  the  more 
rational  theory  of  a vicarious  atonement  in  discharge  of  a debt  due 
to  God. 

The  un-Christian  and  horrible  doctrine  that  all  unbajitized  infants 
who  never  committed  any'  actual  transgression  are  damned  forever 
and  ever  prevailed  for  centuries  under  the  authority  of  the  great  and 
holy  Augustin,  but  has  lost  its  hold  even  upon  those  divines  who  <le- 
fend  the  necessity  of  water  baj)ti.sm  for  salvation.  I'ven  high  .Xngli- 
cans  and  strict  Calvinists  admit  that  all  children  dying  in  infancy 
are  saved. 

I he  equally' un-Christian  and  fearful  theory  and  practice  of  relig- 
ious compulsion  and  j)ersecution  by  fire  and  sword,  first  mildly'  sug- 
gested by'  the  same  Augustin  and  then  formulated  by  the  master  theo- 
logian of  the  Middle  Ages  (Thomas  .Xipnnas),  who  deemed  a heretic, 
or  murderer  of  the  soul,  more  worthy'  of  ileatli  than  a murderer  of  the 
body',  has  given  way' at  last  to  the  theory  and  jiractice  of  toleration 
and  liberty'. 

The  delusion  of  witchcraft,  which  extended  even  t«)  Purit.in  New 
Lngland  and  has  cost  almost  as  many’  \ ictims  as  the  tribunals  of  the 
inquisition,  has  disappeareil  from  all  Christian  nations  forever. 

A few  words  about  the  relation  of  the  church  to  natural  and  phys- 
ical science. 
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Protestants  and  ('atliolics  alike  unanimously  rejected  the  Coperni- 
can  astronomy  as  a heresy  fatal  to  the  ^^eocentric  account  of  the  crea- 
tion in  (lenesis,  but  after  a century  (jf  opposition,  which  culminated  in 
the  condemnation  of  (lalileo  b)' the  Roman  impiisition  under  Urban 
VIII,  they  have  ailopted  it  witlumt  a dissentinj^  voice  and  "the  earth 
Still  moves.” 

Similar  conce.ssions  will  be  made  to  modern  tfe'olo^y  anti  biology 
when  they  have  passed  the  staj^e  of  cf)njecture  and  reached  an  aj^ree- 
ineiit  as  to  facts.  The  Bible  tiocs  not  determine  the  at^at  of  the  earth 
or  man  and  leaves  a lar^e  marj^in  for  difference  of  opinion  even  on 
purely  exe^etical  ^Mt)unds.  Phe  theory  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life, 
far  from  contradicting^  the  fact  of  creation,  pre.suj)jK)ses  it,  for  every 
evolution  must  have  a be^innin^,  and  this  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  an  infinite  intellitjence  anti  creative  will.  Ciotl's  power  and  wistlom 
are  even  more  woiitlerful  in  the  ^ratlual  process  of  evolution. 

The  theory  of  histt)rical  development,  which  ct)rresj)onds  to  the 
theory  of  physical  evt)lution,  anti  precetletl  it,  was  first  denouncetl  by 
orthodo.v  ilivines  ( within  my  own  rectillection ) as  a dangerous  error 
leailin^  to  infulelity,  but  is  now  atlopted  by  every  historian,  anti  is  in- 
tltirsetl  by  C hrist  Ilimself  in  the  twin  parables  t)f  the  mustard  seetl  and 
the  leaven.  “ hirst  the  blatle,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear;”  this  is  the  <*rtler  of  the  unfoltliu}^  t)f  the  Cdiristian  life,  both 
in  the  imlivitlual  anti  the  church.  But  there  is  anttther  law  t)f  tlevelop- 
ment  no  less  important,  which  may’  be  calletl  the  law  t)f  creative  heatl- 
ships.  I'wiy  imptJitant  intellectual  anti  religious  movement  bcj:!jins 
with  a toweriiif^  personality’  uhich  cannot  be  e.xplained  from  ante- 
cedents, but  marks  a new  epoch. 

The  Bible,  we  must  all  acknowletl^e,  is  nt)t,  and  never  claimed  to 
he,  a f^uiile  of  chrt)nt)h)^y,  astrt)nomy’,  ‘’r  other  science, 

hut  st)lely  a book  t)f  relij^ion,  a rule  t)f  faith  .anti  practice,  a ^uitle  to 
holy  livinjj  ,antl  tly’in^.  I here  is,  thert‘ft)re,  nt)  room  for  a conflict  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  science,  faith  and  reason,  authority  anti  freedom, 
the  church  and  civilization. 

Before  the  reunion  t)f  Uhristemlom  can  bo  accomplished,  we  must 
e.vpect  provitlential  events,  new  pentectists,  new  reformations — as  great 
as  any  that  have  gone  before.  'I'he  twentieth  century  has  marvelous 
surprises  in  store  for  the  church  anti  the  world,  which  may  surpass 
even  tht)se  of  the  nineteenth.  History  now  moves  with  telegraphic 
speed,  and  may  accomplish  the  work  of  y'cars  in  a single  tlav.  The 
modern  inventions  of  the  steandmat,  the  telegraph,  the  power  of 
electricity’,  the  progress  of  science  anti  of  international  law  (which 
regulates  ctjmmerce  bv  land  ant!  by'  sea  anti  will  in  due  time  make  an 
end  of  war),  link  all  the  civilized  nations  into  one  vast  brotherhood. 

Bet  us  consider  some  of  the  moral  means  by  which  a similar 
affiliation  anti  consolidation  of  the  tlifferent  churches  may  be  hastened: 

I he  cultivation  of  an  irenic  anti  b'vangelical-Catholic  .s])irit  in  the 
personal  intercourse  with  our  fellow  Christians  of  other  denominations, 
e mu.st  meet  them  on  a common  rather  than  on  disputed  grounds. 
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and  assume  that  they  are  as  honest  and  earnest  as  we  in  the  pursuit 
of  trutli.  W e must  make  allowance  for  ditferences  in  education  and 
surroundings,  which  to  a large  extent  account  for  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Courtesy  and  kindness  conciliate,  while  suspicion  excites 
irritation  and  attack.  Controversy  w ill  i\ever  cease,  hut  the  golden 
rule  of  the  most  polemic  among  the  aptrstles,  to  “speak  the  truth  in 
love,”  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Nor  should  wc  forget  the 
seraphic  description  of  love,  which  the  same  apostle  commends  al)ovc 
all  other  gifts  and  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  yea,  even  above 
faith  and  hope. 

Co-operation  in  Christian  and  philanthropic  work  draws  men  to- 
gether and  promotes  their  mutual  cont'ulence  and  regard.  Faith 
without  works  is  dead.  Sentiment  atul  talk  without  union  are  idle 
without  actual  manifestation  in  works  of  charity  and  philanthropy. 

Missionary  societies  should  at  once  come  to  a lietinitc  agreement 
prohibiting  all  mutual  interference  in  their  efforts  to  spread  the  GoN|)el 
at  home  and  abroad.  Every  missionary  of  the  cross  >houUl  wi>h  and 
l)ray  for  the  prosperity  of  all  other  missionaries,  and  lend  a helping 
hand  in  trouble.  W'hat  then?  Only  that  in  every  way,  whether  in 
pretense  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  proclaimed:  and  therein  1 rejoice,  yea. 
and  W’ill  rejoice. 

It  is  preposterous,  yea.  wicked,  to  trouble  the  minds  of  the 
heathen  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  w ith  our  donu  stic  (juarrels,  and  to 
plant  half  a dozen  rival  churches  in  small  tow  ns  w here  one  or  two 
would  suffice,  thus  saving  men  and  means.  Unfortunately,  the  secta- 
rian spirit  and  mistaken  zeal  for  peculiar  views  and  customs  very  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  success  of  our  v.ist  expenditun-s  and  effort' 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

The  study  of  church  history  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an 
important  means  of  correcting  sectarian  jirejudices  and  increasing  mut 
ual  appreciation.  The  study  of  symbolic  or  c»)mparativc  theology  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  history  in  this  respect,  espe- 
cially in  our  country,  where  professors  of  all  the  creeds  of  Christendi^m 
meet  in  daily  contact,  and  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
one  another. 

We  welcome  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom  all  denomination' 
W'hich  have  followed  the  Divine  Master  and  have  done  His  work.  1-ct 
us  forgive  and  forget  their  many  sins  and  errors  and  remember  only 
their  virtues  and  merits. 

The  Greek  church  is  a glorious  church,  for  in  her  language  have 
come  down  to  us  the  oracles  of  God,  the  .Sejituagint,  the  Gospels  and 
lipistles;  hers  are  the  early  confessors  and  martyrs,  the  Christian 
fathers,  bishops,  patriarchs  and  emperors;  hers  the  immortal  writings 
of  Origen,  Ivusebius,  Athanasius  and  Chrysostom;  hers  the  (Ecumen- 
ical councils  and  the  Nicene  creed,  w'hich  can  never  die. 

The  Latin  church  is  a glorious  church;  for  she  carried  the  treas- 
ures of  Christian  and  classical  literature  over  the  gulf  of  the  migra- 
tion of  nations,  and  preserved  order  in  the  chaos  of  civil  wars;  she 
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was  the  alma  mater  of  the  barbarians  of  l"mroj)c;  she  turned  painted 
savages  into  civilized  beings,  and  vvorshi[)ers  of  idols  into  worshipers 
of  Christ;  she  built  up  the  colossal  structures  of  the  papal  theocracy, 
the  cathedrals  and  the  universities;  she  i)roduced  the  ])ro found  sys- 
tems of  scholastic  and  mystic  theology;  she  stimulated  and  patronized 
the  renaissance,  the  printing  press  and  the  discovery  of  a new  world; 
she  still  stands,  like  an  immovable  rock,  bearing  witness  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  and  facts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  the  catholicity, 
unity,  unbroken  continuity,  and  independence  of  the  church;  and  she 
is  as  zealous  as  ever  in  missionary  enterprise  and  self-denying  works 
of  Christian  charity. 

We  hail  the  reformation  which  redeemed  us  from  the  yoke  of  spirit- 
ual despotism,  and  secured  us  religious  liberty,  the  most  i)recious  of 
all  liberties,  and  made  the  Bible  in  every  language  a book  for  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  men. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  the  first-born  daughter  of  the 
reformation,  is  a gloiious  church,  for  she  .set  the  word  of  God  above 
the  traditions  of  men,  and  bore  witness  to  the  comforting  truth  of  jus- 
tification by  faith;  she  struck  the  keynote  to  thou.sands  of  sweet  hymns 
in  praise  of  the  Redeemer;  she  is  boldl\-  and  reverently  investigating 
the  problems  of  faith  and  philo.soj)hy,  and  is  con.stantly  making  valu- 
able additions  to  theological  lore. 

The  Evangelical  Reformed  church  is  a glorious  church,  for  she 
carried  reformation  from  the  Alps  and  lakes  of  Switzerland  “to  the 
end  of  the  West”  (to  use  the  wonls  of  the  Roman  Clement  about  St. 
Paul);  she  furnishetl  more  martyrs  of  conscience  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands  alone  than  any  other  church,  even  during  the  first  three 
centuries;  she  educated  heroic  races,  like  the  Huguenots,  the  Dutch, 
the  Puritans,  the  Covenanters,  the  Bilgrim  Fathers,  who  by  the  fear  of 
God  were  raised  above  the  fear  of  tyrants,  and  lived  and  died  for  the 
advancement  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  she  is  rich  in  learning  and 
good  works  of  faith;  she  keeps  pace  with  all  true  progress;  she  grai)ples 
with  the  problems  and  evils  of  modern  society,  and  she  sends  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  Epi.scopal  church,  of  England,  the  most  churchly  of  the 
reformed  family,  is  a glorious  church,  for  she  gave  to  the  English- 
speaking  world  the  best  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  best 
prayer  book;  she  |)rcscrvcd  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  ministry  and 
public  worship;  she  nursed  the  knowledge  and  lov'e  of  antiquity  and 
enriched  the  treasury  of  Christian  literature,  and  by  the  Anglo-Catholic 
revival  under  the  moral,  intellectual  and  poetic  leadership  of  three 
shining  lights  of  O.xford  Busey,  Newman  and  Keble — she  infused  new 
life  into  her  institutions  anil  customs  and  j>repared  the  way  for  a better 
understanding  between  Anglicanism  and  Romanism. 

The  Bresbyterian  church,  of  Scotland,  the  most  flourishing  daughter 
of  Geneva — as  John  Kno.x,  “ who  never  feared  the  face  of  man,”  was 
the  most  faithful  disciple  of  Calvin  — is  a glorious  church,  for  she  turned 
a barren  country  into  a garden,  and  raised  a poor  and  semi-barbarous 
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people  to  a level  with  the  richest  and  most  intelligent  nations;  she 
dirt^usetl  the  knowletl^e  t)f  the  Hilile  and  a love  i»f  the  kirk  in  the  huts 
of  the  pea.sants  as  well  as  the  palaces  t)f  the  noblemen;  she  has  alwavs 
stood  up  for  church  ortler  and  discipline,  for  the  rights  of  the  laity,  ami 
first  and  last  for  the  crown  rights  of  King  Jesus,  which  are  ;d><»ve  all 
earthly  crowns,  even  that  of  the  proudest  monarch  in  whose  dominion 
the  sun  never  sets. 

The  Congregational  church  is  a glorious  church,  for  slie  has  taujjht 
the  principle  and  proved  the  capacity  of  congregational  iiulcj)en(leiKc 
and  self-government  based  upon  a living  taitli  in  C'hrist,  without 
diminishing  the  effect  of  voluntary  co-operation  m the  Master’s  serv- 
ice; and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  New  ICngland,  w ith  its  literary  ami 
theological  institutions  and  liigh  social  culture. 

The  Baptist  church  is  a glorious  church,  for  she  has  l)orne,aml  >till 
bears,  testimony  to  the  jirimitive  mode  of  baptism,  to  the  purity  uf  the 
congregation,  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  hlK;rtyo( 
conscience;  and  has  given  to  the  world  the  “ Bdgnm  s I’rogress,”  i>i 
Bunyan.  such  preachers  as  Robert  Hall  and  Charles  11,  Spurgeon, and 
such  mi.ssionaries  as  Carey  and  Judson. 

The  Methodist  church,  the  church  i)f  john  Wesley.  C'harles  WcMcv 
and  George  Whiteficld— three  of  the  best  and  most  apostolic  l-.nghsh- 
men,  abounding  in  useful  labors,  the*  first  as  ,1  ruler  and  organi/.er,  the 
second  as  a h)'mnist,  the  third  as  an  evangelist  is  a glorious  church, 
for  she  jrroduced  the  greatest  religious  revival  since  the  tl.iy  rrf  pentc- 
cost;  she  {^reaches  a free  and  full  salvation  to  all;  she  is  never  afranl  to 
fight  the  devil  and  she  is  hopetulh'  and  cheerfully  marching  on.  in 
both  hemispheres,  as  an  army  of  conipiesl. 

The  Society  of  hriends,  though  one  of  the  smallest  trilres  m I'>racl. 
is  a glorious  society,  for  it  has  borne  witnc’ss  to  the  Inner  1-ight  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  ccjineth  into  the  worhl;”  it  has  proveil  the 
superiority  of  the  Spirit  ov’er  all  forms;  it  has  ilone  noble  service  in 
promoting  tolerance  and  liberty,  in  prison  reform,  the  emancijiation 
of  slav'es  and  other  works  of  Christian  philanthr(<py. 

The  Biotherhood  of  the  Moravirins,  founded  by  Count  Zinzendorf. 
a true  nobleman  of  nature  and  of  gri'ice,  is  a glori(»us  brotlu  rhooil,  fur 
it  IS  the  pioneer  of  heathen  missions,  ami  of  Christi.in  union  among 
1 rotestant  churches.  It  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  d«-sert  of  German 
rationalism  at  home,  while  its  missionaries  went  forth  to  the  lowest 
savages  in  distant  lands  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  I Ixdield  with  won 
der  and  admiration  a venerable  Morav  ian  couiile  devoting  their  live-' 
to  the  care  of  hopele.ss  lepers  in  the  vicinity  of  lerus.dein. 

I or  should  we  forget  the  services  of  main*  w ho  are  accounted 
heretics. 

The  \\  aldenses  were  witnesses  of  a pure  and  simple  faith  in  times 
ot  superstition,  and  having  outlived  manv  Idooiiv  persecutions,  are  now 
missmnaries  among  the  descendants  of  t'heir  persecutors. 

1 lie  AnabajJtists  and  .Socinians,  who  weie  so  ( luellv  treated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Protestants  and  Romanists  alike,  vvere  the  first  to 
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laisc  their  voice  for  religious  liberty  and  the  voluntary  principle  in 
religion. 

Unitarianisrn  is  a serious  departure  from  the  trinitarian  faith  of 
orthodo.v  Christendom,  but  it  did  good  service  as  a protest  against 
trithejsm,  and  against  a stiff,  narrow  and  uncharitable  orthodoxy.  It 
brought  into  |)rominence  the  human  perfection  of  Christ’s  character 
and  illustrated  the  effect  of  His  example  in  the  noble  lives  and  devo- 
tional writings  of  such  men  as  Channing  and  Martincau.  It  has  also 
^nven  us  some  of  our  purest  and  sweetest  poets,  as  lunerson,  Bryant, 
Longfellow  and  Lowell,  whom  all  good  men  must  honor  and  love  for 
their  lofty  moral  tone. 

Universalism  may  be  condemned  as  a doctrine,  but  it  has  a right 
to  protest  against  a gross  materialistic  theory  of  hell  with  all  its 
Dantesque  horrors,  and  against  the  once  widely  spread  popular  belief 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  human  race,  including  countless 
millions  of  innocent  infants,  will  forever  perish.  Nor  shall  we  forget 
that  some  of  the  greatest  divines,  from  Origen  and  (iregory  of  Nyssa, 
down  to  Bengel  and  Schleiermacher,  believed  in,  or  hoped  for,  the 
ultimate  return  of  all  rational  creatures  to  the  (Ljd  of  love,  who  created 
them  in  His  own  image  and  for  HisowngU>r)\ 

Ami  coming  down  to  the  latest  organization  of  Christian  work, 
which  iloes  not  claim  tobea  church,  but  which  is  a help  to  all  churches 
— the  Salvation  .Army  -we  hail  it,  in  sj)ite  of  its  strange  and  abnormal 
methods,  as  the  most  effective  revival  agency  since  the  days  of  Wes- 
ley ami  Whitetield:  for  it  descends  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
and  misery,  and  brings  the  light  and  comfort  of  the  (Jospel  to  the 
slums  of  our  large  cities.  Let  us  thank  Ciod  for  the  noble  men  and 
women,  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  love  of  Christ  and  unmindful 
of  hardship,  ridicule  and  |)ersecution,  .sacrifice  their  lives  to  the  rescue 
of  the  hopeless  outcasts  of  society.  Truly  these  good  .Samaritans  are 
an  honor  to  the  name  of  Christ  and  a benediction  to  a lost  world. 

There  is  room  for  all  these  and  many  other  churches  and  societies 
In  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  height  and  depth  and  length  and 
breadth,  variety  and  beauty,  surpass  human  comprehension. 


Ralvation  Ar- 
my Efft*otive. 


Tombs  of  Queen  Taia,  i8th  Dynasty;  King  Menephtah,  19th  Dynasty,  (Exodus); 

and  Unknown. 


^he  Present  of  Peligions. 

Paper  by  REV.  GEORGE  F.  PENTECOST,  of  London,  England. 


IC  center  of  the  world’s  political  power  was 
Rome,  as  it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  world’s 
religions  philosophies.  There  was  the  throne 
of  the  C.esars;  there  the  Pantheon  with  its 
many  there  the  famous  schools  of 

philosophy.  There,  also,  was  a small  Christian 
church — composed  of  a few  helievinir  Jews,  a 
larj^er  number  of  poor  freedmen  and  slaves, 
with  here  and  there  an  "honorable”  person 
and  some  servants  of  Ctesar’s  household — the 
fame  of  whose  faith  had  been  spread  abroad, 
until  Paul,  whose  habit  it  was  never  to  build  on 
another  man’s  foundation,  came  to  desire 
greatly  to  visit  that  church  and  himself  ^ain 
some  fruit  also  in  the  world’s  capital.  He  had  often  intended  to  visit 
Rome,  but  had  been  hindered.  So,  for  the  present,  he  betakes  himself 
to  his  pen  and  informs  these  Christians  of  his  desire  and  purpose  and 
anticipates  his  work  in  person  by'  writinjj^  the  most  massive  exposition 
of  the  (lospel  which  the  Christian  church  possesses.  This  Papistic  has 
been  rightly'  designated  the  Ma^na  Charta  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
is  certainly  an  unfolding  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  It  is  an  Kpistle  in 
which  alone  may  be  found  every'  fumlamcntal  of  our  faith  and 
practice. 

In  visitinj^  Rome,  the  world’s  scat  of  empire,  religion  and  learning, 
what  hone  had  Paul  of  gaining  a hearing  for  the  (lospel  of  the  Crucified 
One?  What  rational  hope  was  there  that  he  could  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  triple  power  of  Rome  and  win  men  ami  women  to  Christ 
by  means  of  the  foolishness  of  preaching  Christ  and  I lim  crucified? 

How  could  he  hope  to  win  even  the  common  jieople  from  the  age 
of  old  religions  of  the  heathen  world,  which  still  held  the  masses  in 
the  shackles  of  superstition;  how  overcome  the  aristc^cratic  influence 
of  the  philosophers,  who  still  dominated  the  cultured  portion  of  the 
empire;  and  especially  how  could  he  hope  to  exalt  into  supreme 
power  the  Cospel  of  Christ,  under  the  very  throne  from  whose  authority 
went  forth  the  sentence  of  death  against  Christ  Himself,  at  the  same 
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time  brandini^  Him  as  an  imnostor  aiul  traitor ? All  tiu  sc  tliinjrs  \^erc 
no  doubt,  in  Paul's  miiul,  and  ^avc  color  to  tliis  rinf,nn^^'  declaration' 
“1  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  t)f  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  (iod 
unto  sah  ation  to  ever)*  one  that  believeth.” 

Here  is  sublime  hiith  and  couraj^e  in  what  seemed  to  the  world  a 
madman’s  dream.  His  reasons  for  his  f.iith  are  crowded  intii  this 
single  sentence,  in  which  he  contrasts  Gotl’s  power  with  the  powersof 
the  world.  Here  is  a universal  good,  offered  in  c«nn|>etilion  with 
those  philosoj)hies  which  are  kej)t  exclusi\el)'  for  men  of  wealth, 
culture,  and  leisure  and  which,  at  best,  were  cold  speculative  theories 

In  respect  of  the  comjuest  of  the  worhl,  or  what  remaitis  of  it 
among  those  nations  to  which  the  preachers  of  the  (ios|)el  have  gone 
forth,  wc  are  occupying  much  the  same  standpoint  as  did  Paul.  \Vc 
are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  are  ready  t<)  preach  it 
and  vindicate  it  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  by  every  reason  which 
appeals  alike  to  the  intellect,  heart  and  tin*  conscience. 

Ihe  powers  of  the  world  do  not  daunt  us;  nor  are  we  .iNh.inual  tu 
dispute  with  the  wise  men  and  scribes  of  the  seho<tls.  n ir  to  contcml 
with  the  darkest  superstition,  which  enthralls  the  minds  ot  inilhonN 
yet  unenlightened  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  this  r«'gar<l  it  is  a ^rcat 
privilege  for  us  Christians  to  meet  face  to  face  in  this  parliament  the 
representatives  ot  many  ancient  religimis  and  cwpi.iHy  ancient  philoso- 
phies; to  give  to  them  a rc.ason  for  the  faith  and  hopt*  that  is  in  iis, 
3^'id  show  them  the  grounds  ujion  which  we  base  our  contention  that 
Christianity  is  the  only  possible  universal  religion,  .is  it  is  certainly 
the  only  complete  and  God-given  revelation. 

Happily,  there  is  in  this  great  country  no  political  power  to  hinilci 
us  or  make  us  afraid  to  w’orship  (jod  according  to  the  ilictates  of  our 
own  conscience.  Demanding  absolute  libertv  lor  oiirseKes,  we  arc  no 
less  strenuous  in  our  demand  that  they  <.f  «.ilu  r f.iiths  sh.dl  enjoy  the 
like  freedom. 

When  Paul  decl.ired,  " I am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  ( hrist," 
he  meant  to  say',  “Ihere  is  nothing  in  the  (iospel  of  Christ  which 
causes  me  to  blush  or  draprny' eyes  in  the  faceof  .iny'man  or  of  all  men 
I do  not  have  to  api)logi7.c  f<jr  "believing  the  (iospel  or  pre. idling  it,  as 
if  there  were  anything  in  it  or  alxnit  it  that  cannot  be.ir  the  ch>scst 
scrutiny  froin  every'  point  of  view;  either  resjiecting  its  historical  basis 
of  fact,  its  divine  rationality',  its  ethical  svsteni  or  its  power  to  Ikt- 
stow  salvation  uj)on  man.  The  more  light  th.it  c. in  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Gospel  the  less  I am  ashamed  of  it;  the  more  closelv  it 
IS  examined  in  all  its  parts  the  better  pleased  1 w ill  be.  1 .im  ready 
to  come  to  Koine  and  in  the  jircscncc  of  politicians,  philosophers  and 
priests  of  superstitution  open  up  and  defend  the  (iospel  of  Christ.” 
ihe  wotd  translated  “ashamed”  also  bears  the  me.ining  of  being 
“disappointed,”  as  in  Romans,  v,  5, 

. That  is  to  say,  Paul  s jiosition  is  this:  “ 1'ec‘ble  .ami  foolish  as  the 
wise  men  of  this  w'orld  may'  deem  the  (jospel  of  C'hrist, gre.it  as  .arc  the 
forces,  political,  religious  and  philosophical,  array’ed  against  it,  1 aiu 
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not  fearful  of  the  final  outcome  of  the  conllict  of  Christianity  with  the 
reh{,ht)ns  and  |)hilosoi)hics  of  paj^anism,  nor,  indeed,  with  the  strong 
arnr  of  the  world’s  political  power.  I he  (jospel  of  Christ  is  founded 
upon  a rock,  and  made  one  with  its  foundation,  so  that  not  even  the 
j^ates  of  death  shall  prevail  against  it.  The  power  of  Cod  is  greater 
than  all  possible  opposing  powers.  All  power  has  been  given  into  the 
hands  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  propagation  and  defense  of  His  gospel, 
ami  to  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  believe  in  Him.” 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  the  fir.st  of  these  propositions,  “ I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  Cospel  of  Christ.” 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  its  antiquity.  .Some  of  the  religions  of 
the  Roman  Lmpire  boasted  of  great  anti(juity.  Indeed,  they  based 
their  religions  on  myths  whose  fancied  existence  antedated  history. 
I'his  is  an  easy  way  to  secure  antiijuity  for  any  faith.  There  are  those 
among  us  today,  who  will  tell  you  that,  as  compared  with  their  faiths, 
Christianity  is  Imt  as  the  infant  t)f  ilays.  The  JLahma  will  tell  us  that 
for  four  thousand  years  his  Aryan  ancestors  have  worshiped  the 
Indian  triail  on  the  banks  of  the  (ianges  aiul  at  Jumna;  that  the  holy 
city  of  Henares  was  the  flourishing  seat  of  their  faith  before  Abraham 
left  Ur  of  the  Chalilees,  and  that  it  has  had  an  unbroken  municipality 
ever  since.  Peculiarly  destitute  of  the  historical  sense,  millions  of 
years  arc  as  easily  managed  b)’  the  orientals  as  decades  arc  with  us. 
Claiming  eternity  for  their  Hudilhas  ami  their  I’uranic  heroes,  they 
easily  anteilate  all  other  faiths  by'  this  convenient  method. 

In  our  prosaic  century,  however,  these  magnificent  claims  for  an 
antiquity  wliich  antedates  historic  times  by'  millions  of  years  go  for 
nothing. 

On  the  other-  hand,  Christianity'  is  peculiarly  buttressed  by'  historic 
facts.  We  are  often  charged  by'  orientals  w ith  lieing  the  firopagators 
of  a modern  faith,  liecause,  by  our  ow  n claims,  Jesus  Christ  ilid  not 
appear  until  the  comparatively  recent  time  t)f  two  millenniums  ago. 
The  Hiiulu  faith  was  then  already'  hoary  with  age.  Hut  Christianity 
does  not  ilate  from  the  Ijirth  of  Cdirist.  Christ  crucified  two  thousand 
years  ago  was  only'  the  culmination  in  time,  and  to  our  sense,  of  a 
revelation  already  ages  ohl. 

Abraham  belie  veil  in  Christ  and  rejoiced  to  see  His  ilay' approach- 
ing. Christ  was  believed  on  in  the  wilderness  when  Moses  was  bring- 
ing his  children  of  Israel  out  of  I’-gy  pt : for  “the  (iospel  was  jireached 
to  them  as  well  as  to  us.”  Nay’,  we  need  only’  to  read  the  first  simple 
records  of  our  historic  faith  to  learn  that  no  sooner  ilid  man  sin  and 
fall  from  communion  in  righteousness  with  Go<f,  and  ere  there  was  yet 
a man  born  unto  the  wtuld,  than  (iod  gave  to  the  f)rimeval  pair  a 
[iromise  of  salvation  through  Christ.  .Since  that  day’  faith  and  hope  in 
Christ,  “the  seed  of  the  woman”  who  should  deliver  the  world  from 
sin,  like  two  mighty’  torches  have  been  held  aloft  by  prophet,  sage 
and  psalmist.  Hinging  their  bright  projihetic  rays  ilown  the  vista  of  the 
ages  until  they'  were  gathered  up  in  and  Hung  out  again  upon  the  whole 
world  in  fullness  of  glory  by  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  the  True  Light 
that  lighteth  every'  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 


Nut  .VHliatned. 
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Heroes  of  the 
World’s  Relig- 
ioDP, 


If  this  Statement  is  deemed  to  I)C  overdrawn  wc  are  prepared  to 
compare  the  literature  of  Christianity  with  that  of  all  other  rcli^Mons. 

I mean  its  foundation  literature,  ami  trace  back,  step  by  step,  checking 
it  with  historical  records  of  the  jiast,  written  in  books  with  the  pen, 
graven  in  the  rock,  and  contained  in  monumental  ruins  either  above 
ground  or  under  the  mounds  of  past  ages.  Hut  we  claim  no  revela- 
tion given  before  the  age  of  our  race,  and  put  forth  no  myth  which 
antedates  the  history  of  earth  and  man.  As  far  back  as  history  goes 
the  records  of  our  faith  are  found.  ICvcry  turn  of  the  arch.Tologist’s 
spade  confirms  the  truth  of  them.  In  this  respect  wc  are  not  ashamed 
of  the  Gospel.  Its  historical  antiquity  stands  unrivaled  among  the 
religions  of  the  world. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  its  prophetic  character.  This  point  1 have 
almost  anticipated  by  a remark  just  now  made,  yet  it  is  worth  w hile  to 
devote  a sentence  more  to  it.  Christ’s  appearance  in  this  world  nine- 
teen centuries  ago  was  not  an  une.xpecteil  event.  I'or  centuries,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  man’s  spiritual  need.  He  hail  been  looked 
and  longed  for.  foretold  in  a hundreil  predictions,  uttered  by  prophets 
of  many  ages  and  of  different  types  of  mind  and  in  many  countries; 
gazed  upon  in  spiritual  vision,  and  sung  forth  bv  psalmists  of  many 
centuries;  His  coming  is  set  in  symbol  and  sacrifice,  in  type  and  cere- 
mony. An  entire  nation,  wliose  wonderful  people  arc  still  scattered 
among  all  nations,  had  its  origin,  development  and  marvelous 
history  in  the  hope  of  His  coming. 

Therefore  says  Haul,  " I am  a servant  of  jesus  Christ,  separated 
unto  the  Gospel  of  God,  which  He  had  afore  promiscil  by  Ii is  holy 
prophets  in  the  Scriptures,  concerning  His  Son.  Jesus  Christ,  our  I^rd. 
which  was  made  of  the  seed  of  Havid,  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the  spirit  of 
holiness  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 

Every  detail  of  His  advent  was  j>redictcd  ages  before  I ic  came; 
every  circumstance  and  characteristic  of  His  ministry  was  the  subject 
of  prophecy.  His  resurrection  predicted  the  sjrrcad  of  His  Gospel 
among  all  nations  foretold.  In  this  respect  the  Gospel  stands  without 
a rival  upon  the  face  of  the  world. 

The  heroes  of  the  worlil’s  religions  have  lu'cn  either  myths  or  un- 
looked-for men  springing  up  among  their  fellows,  for  whom  their 
disciples  neither  looked  nor  w ere  prepared.  Who  prophesied  the  com- 
ing of  Confucius,  or  Zoroaster,  or  Krishna,  or  Buddha?  Moreover, 
none  of  these  heroes  or  leailers  of  men  were  in  any  sense  .saviours. 
They  were,  at  best  teafliers,  throwing  their  followers  back  upon  them- 
selves to  work  out  their  own  salv'ation  as  they  best  might.  Jesus  stands 
on  an  entirely  different  platform,  declaring  Himself  to  be  the  way, the 
truth  and  the  life.  And  so  at  His  birth  the  angels  heralded:  ” 
unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a ."Saviour  which  shall 
be  unto  all  jjcople.” 

Christianity  is  not  belief  in  a doctrine  nor  primarily  a life  work, 
but  it  consists  in  a living  union  with  a living  Saviour. 
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If  \vc  consult  the  lliblcs  of  the  world’s  rcli^^ions  wc  find  the  same 
absence  of  pathetic  sequence.  There  is,  indeed,  growth  of  a kind  seen 
in  the  ancient  Scriptures  (jf  the  1 lindus,  but  no  living  evolution  from 
pathetic  seed  to  fruitful  branch  of  promises  fulfilled.  The  great  truth 
of  Christianity  alone  appealed  to  jirevious  promises  and  prophecies. 
In  every  dcvelojiment  of  fact  and  doctrine  in  the  Chri.stian  religion 
this  is  the  appeal  maile,  “according  to  the  .Scriptures,”  or  “as  God  had 
afore  promisetl,”  or  “thus  it  is  written  and  thus  it  behooved.”  Chris- 
tianity was  planted  a promise  in  the  soil  of  human  nature  so  soon  as 
man  ajijieared  on  the  earth,  and  has  grown  steadily  without  check  or 
deviation  until  this  mighty  tree  of  life  hassjiread  its  brandies  through- 
out the  world  and  lifted  them  high  up  against  the  sky.  The  natural- 
ists tell  us  that  the  tojunost  leaf  on  tlie  outermost  branch  of  aii)'  tree 
may  be  traced  backward  and  downwaril  by  a living  fiber  until  it  finds 
its  beginning  in  the  roots  deep  under  the  ground.  So  it  is  with  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Fhe  tree  of  life  in  the  paradise  of 
God,  as  .seen  in  the  Revelation,  sends  its  living  threads  downward 
through  the  writings  of  apostles  and  prophets  until  we  unearth  them 
in  the  garden  of  IGlen. 

W’e  are  not  ashamed  of  the  divine  author  of  Christianity. 
W hether  we  consider  the  charaetc-r  of  Jehovah-God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  of  tlic  Jesus-God  ol  the  New  restament,  there  is  nothing  in 
cither  that  suffers  by  the  highest  ethical  criticism  which  may  be 
apphctl  to  them.  !n  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  beginning,  God  pro- 
claims Himself  in  love,  holiness,  righteousness,  truth  and  mercy.  One 
passage  out  of  iiuiulrcds  will  suffice  for  an  illustration  of  this.  W hen 
God  gave  to  Moses  the  tables  of  stone,  on  which  He  had  written 
llis  law,  lie  “descended  in  a chjud  and  stood  with  him  there  and 
proclaimed  the  name,”  that  is,  the  character  of  God.  “And  the  Lord 
passed  before  him  and  proclaimed  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.” 

We  might  well  challenge  comj)aris<)n  to  this  passage,  in  which 
God  reveals  His  character,  from  the  pages  of  any  religious  writing  or 
philosophical  speculation  extant  ui  the  world.  As  concerning  Jesus, 
the  incarnate  God  <jf  the  .\ew  Testament- " holy,  harmless,  undefiled 
and  .separate  from  sinners,”  “touched  with  every  feeling  of  our 
infirmity,"  and  “tempted  in  all  poitits  like  as  we.  yet  without  sin,”  the 
“friend  of  publicans  and  sinners”  coming  into  the  worhl  to  seek  and 
save  that  which  was  lost,  to  call  sinners  rather  than  righteous  men  to 
repentance — He  stands  without  a peer  among  men  or  gotls. 

The  moral  glory  of  1 1 is  character  lifts  Him  head  and  shoulders 
above  that  of  all  men  or  beings,  ideal  or  real,  with  which  wc  are 
acquainted.  Nineteen  centuries  of  study  have  only  served  to  increase 
His  glory  and  confirm  and  deepen  His  divine  human  inthience  over 
men;  even  His  worst  enemies  are  among  the  first  to  lay  at  His  feet  a 
tribute  to  His  greatness,  goodness  and  glory.  He  is,  indeed,  in  the 
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language  of  a distinguished  Hindu  gentleman  and  scholar,  uttered  in 
my  presence  in  the  old  Mahratta  city  of  l*oona  and  hclorc  an  audience 
of  a thousand  of  his  Brahmanical  fellows,  “the  peerless  Christ.” 

To  compare  Him  to  any  of  the  gods  worshipe<I  hv  the  Hindus  is 
to  mock  both  them  and  Him;  to  com|)are  Him  with  any  of  tiic  great 
religious  teachers  and  philosopliers  of  the  world,  who,  while  not  claim- 
ing for  themselves  divinity,  arc  j)ut  forth  by  their  followers  as  the 
highest  and  brightest  examples  of  human  wistlom  and  character,  is 
only  to  dazzle  tlieir  wisdom,  dwarf  their  character,  and  reveal  their 
thousand  and  sometimes  nameless  thoughts  in  the  resj)lendent  bright- 
ness of  His  glory. 

Before  Jesus  came  into  the  world  it  was  the  custom  of  religious 
men  to  create  an  itleal  character  upon  which  to  model  life.  No  such 
ideal  character  ever  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  moral  consciousness 
of  the  ancient  world.  Since  Jesus  came  no  further  attempt  has  l>ecn 
made  to  idealize  human  nature,  for  one  is  here  whose  moral  glory 
shines  and  glows  upon  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  with  a brightness  and 
perfection  which  leaves  room  only  for  admiration,  wonder  and  wor- 
ship. 

It  is  the  moral  glory  of  character  that  has  compelled  the  homage 
of  those  ev’en  who  blindly  reject  1 lis  sujiern.itural  origin,  compelling 
flippant  Strauss  to  say:  "Jesus  rcjjresents  within  the  sphere  of  religion 

Hi  hestirtod  poiut,  beyoud  which  posterity  can  never  gt),  yea. 

eiofReligion.  which  it  cauiiot  evcii  e<]uai.  He  remains  the  highest  mo<lel  t>f  religion 
within  the  reach  of  our  thought  and  no  perfect  j)ic*ty  is  possible  with- 
out His  presence  in  the  heart." 

Renan  says:  " Whatsoever  may  be  the  surprises  of  the  future, 
Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  1 lis  worshij)  will  grow  young  without 
ceasing.  All  ages  will  proclaim  that  among  the  sons  of  men  there  is 
none  born  greater  than  Jesus."  Goethe,  the  father  of  the  niotlern 
school  of  high  culture,  in  one  of  his  utterances  e.xpresses  the  convic- 
tion "that  the  human  mind,  no  matter  how  much  it  ma)' .advance  in 
intellectual  culture  and  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  will  never  transcend  the  high  mural  culture  of  (diriNtianity  .as 
it  shines  and  glows  in  the  canonical  Giospels.”  N.ipoleon,  the  Great, 
declared:  “ I search  in  vain  in  history  to  find  one  etjual  to  jesus 
Christ  or  anything  which  can  appro.ach  the  Gospel.  Neither  history, 
nor  humanity^  nor  the  ages,  nor  nature  afford  me  anything  w ith  which 
I am  able  to  compare  or  by  which  to  exjilain  it." 

These  are  not  the  testimonies  of  dev’oted  but  prejudiced  disciples 
of  Jesus  and  Christianity,  but  the  volunt.ary  tesiimonv  of  men  who 
could  do  naught  else,  though  they  rejected  Him  ;is  their  perstJiial  .'s.a- 
viour.  W hy  is  it  that  "rationalism  today  cannot  look  at  Him  closely 
except  on  its  knees?"  Simiily'  because  of  the  infinite  perfection  ami 
moral  glory  of  His  character,  which  .stam])s  itself  upon  all  1 lis  teaching, 
and  without  which  the  demands  which  He  makes  upon  His  ilisciplesto 
follow  Him  and  to  believe  unhesitatingly  all  His  wortls  would  have 
long  ago  been  repudiated  by  the  world.  There  is  no  such  discrepancy 
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between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  character  of  Jesus  as  is  gen- 
erally manifest  between  the  teachings  of  llinsua  in  the  Gita  and  the 
character  of  llinsua  as  set  forth  in  the  I’arana. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  ethical  basis  of  the  Gospel.  Without 
denying  that  there  is  to  be  found  ethical  teaching  of  great  beauty  in 
the  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world,  it  is  still  true  that  these  re- 
ligions lay  their  stress  upon  tlieir  cults  rather  than  uj)on  moral  culture. 
Among  most  of  them  there  is  a striking  divorce  between  religion  and 
morals,  if,  indeed,  the.se  are  ever  found  joined  together.  lUit  in  the 
Gospel  we  find  that  the  final  test  of  Christianity  is  in  its  power  to  re- 
generate and  sanctify  man. 

The  moral  basis  of  Christianity  may  be  found  throughout  the 
Scriptures;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  take  only  two  e.xamples: 

The  first  is  that  code  of  righteousne.ss  revealed  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  ten  commandments.  It  is 
strikingly  significant  that  this  wonderful  moral  law  was  communicated 
at  a perioil  when  ethical  truth  among  the  then  existing  nations  was  at 
its  lowest  point  and  the  morals  of  the  people  lower  than  the  teaching, 
Where  diil  Moses  get  these  words?  Not  from  I'.gypt,  nor  from  the 
desert  where  f<jr  forty  y'cars  he  lived.  They  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  (iod  and  given  to  him. 

God  halted  the  Israelites,  to  declare  to  them  not  only  1 lis  character, 
but  to  lay  down  for  them  a law  of  righteousness  in  the  keeping  of 
which  there  was  life  and  in  the  disregard  of  which  there  was  death. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  commandment  in  respect  to  tlie  Sab- 
bath day,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  ever\’  one  of  them  bears 
directly  on  personal  nuiralityand  righteousne.ss.  We  need  not  stop  to 
discuss  the  unmeasured  superiority  of  these  ten  words  to  any  code  of 
morals  which  up  to  that  time  the  world  had  ever  known.  Nor  need  we 
do  more  than  remark  that,  after  nearly  four  thousand  years,  tested  by 
every  intervening  age  and  the  most  rigid  criticism  which  the  advanc- 
ing moral  sense  of  man  ( largely  developed  by  the  power  of  this  very 
law),  these  words  still  stand  unrivaletl.  Who  has  ever  proposed  an 
amendment  either  by  addition  or  elimination  to  this  matchle.ss  moral 
code? 

Passing  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we  have  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  These  of  Jesus  spoken  to  His 
disciples  arc  but  the  transfiguration  of  the  ten  words  given  In'  God  to 
Moses.  Jesus  declared  that  He  came  not  to  relax  or  destroy  the  moral 
teachings  of  either  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfill  them.  There- 
fore, in  speaking  to  His  disciples  He  first  ratified  the  ancient  code  and 
then  e.xpounded  it.  In  the  law  we  see  the  trunk  of  a tree,  but  in  the 
Gospel  the  Tree  of  Life  from  its  base  upward  is  unfolded.  The  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  digged  uj)  its  very  roots  and  exposed  the  hidden 
life  to  view.  The  law  deals  with  actions;  the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount 
with  character.  We  may  be  j)crmitted  to  make  the  same  remark  of 
these  wonderful  wortls  of  Jesus  that  we  did  respecting  the  ten  com- 
mandments: Who  has  ever  assumed  to  revise  the  Sermon  on  the 
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Mount  in  order  to  eliminate  that  which  is  not  good  or  add  to  it  that 
which  it  lacked  in  the  way  of  moral  teaching?  And  may  we  not  ask 
where  can  there  he  found  in  religious  literature  a code  of  tiutrals  with 
which  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  he  compared  ? It  has  been  ur^^^cd 
against  this  claim  that  Jesus  was  not  altogether  an  tiriginal  teacher; 
that  some,  if  not  many,  of  llis  most  hea\itiful  sayings  are  to  he  f(»und 
in  the  writings  of  most  ancient  teachers.  Not.ihl)-,  it  has  heen  declared 
that  the  beautiful  maxim  of  Christ  known  as  the  gohUm  rule  w.i>  bor- 
rowed by  Jesus  from  some  religious  predecessor.  Hut  even  a casual 
comparison  of  the  sayings  of  ChriNt  w ith  those  of  other  teaclurs  will 
show  a vast  difference.  Truths  j)artially  iitteied  of  ohi,  when  taken  up 
and  statcci  by  our  Savii>ur,  are  lifted  out  of  the  <lark  atid  negative  sur- 
roundings into  their  positive  and  unseltlsh  fullness.  They  are  enerj^ized 
and  fillcvl  witli  the  fullness  of  I! is  own  life,  hencefortlj  going  forwanl 
unfettered  to  their  mission  of  regenerating  the  world  of  l.illcn  human- 
ity. Is  it  that  the  truths,  or  partial  truths,  spoken  by  the  ancients,  dead 
and  powerless  for  ages,  were  raised  to  life  and  given  to  the  world  with 
all  the  freshness  and  power  of  an  original  revelation  from  Cod  iti  the 
lips  of  Jesus?  Ilowis  it  that,  while  hardly  anylwxly  besidi  s the  scholar 
knows  of  these  sayings  of  the  ancient,  e\  ery  chdd  knows  and  feels  the 
power  of  the  (lolden  Rule  of  Jesus?  Is  it  n«it  bec.iusc  i»ne  class  of 
maxims  contains  but  partial  or  half  truths,  while  the  s,t\  ings  of  Jesus 
arc  the  truth  and  that  Jesus  embcjtlied  them  in  llis  own  light? 

Hut,  beyond  the  ethical  teachings  of  Christ,  which  are  without 
question  far  in  advance  of  all  statements  which  the  worhl  had  ever 
had,  and  which  stand  today  upon  the  outermost  confines  of  possible 
statement,  Jesus  has  brought  to  us  a revelatnm  of  (i(»d  Himself,  not 
Clear  Light  as  to  the  fact  of  Ilis  being,  but  as  to  llis  n.itnrc  and  the  lo\c  and 

of Mifictay Rev-  grace  of  1 lis  puiposc  toward  men.  Moreovew,  lie  h.is  shown  in  us 
what  we  are  ourselv'es,  from  whence  we  are  fallen,  and  unt<j  what  the 
purpose  of  (iod  desigms  to  lift  us,  together  w ith  all  the  necc-ssary  truth 
concerning  human  sin;  how  it  is  to  be  put  away  and  man  set  free  from 
its  intolerable  guilt  and  bondage.  Hesides  this,  again,  the  misery  of 
death  is  unfolded,  while  life  ami  immortality  are  brought  to  light.  All 
these  tjuestions  have  been  matters  of  philosophical  in(|uiry,  .ilbeit  the 
inquiry  has  confessedly  been  made  in  the  dark.  The  latest  utteraiues 
from  scientific  headquarters  have  declared  tint  c»incerning  them 
science  is  agnostic,  without  knowledge  or  the  power  to  kimw.  Hut 
Jesus  handleil  these  mighty  questions  with  a niaster's  hand  aiul  floods 
them  with  the  clear  light  of  midday  revelation. 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  its  doctrines  or  salvation.  I he  (lospcl  is 
the  power  of  (lod  unto  salv'ation.  h'or  our  present  purjiose  1 may 
mention  these  following:  Incarnation,  atonement,  regeneriition  and 
resurrection.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  great  iloctrines  .ire  all  in- 
separably associated  with  facts  and  life.  In  other  words,  Christianity 
is  a history,  a doctrine  and  a life.  History,  back  of  its  iloctrine,  doc- 
trine growing  out  of  its  history,  and  life  springing  from  these.  The 
final  test  of  the  truth  of  the  history  and  the  doctrine  is  the  life  which 
results  from  them.  Let  me  briefly  summarize  these: 
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Hy  the  incaniation,  rouj^lily  speaking,  vve  mean  tliat  revelation 
whicli  Gotl  made  of  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  All  natural  religions  and 
philosophies  show  us  man  seeking  after  (iod  if  ha[)pily  he  may  find 
Him,  but  here  only  dt)  we  see  (jod  seeking  after  man.  The  incarna- 
tion shows  us  not  oidy  Gotl  seeking  after  man,  but  identifying  Himself 
with  man;  not  simply  acting  in  grace  toward  him,  but  by  taking  his 
very  nature  into  union  with  Himselt,  and  by  that  union  crowning  him 
with  glory  anti  honor.  Originally  matle  lower  than  the  angels,  we  see 
Him  in  Christ,  carried  thrtmgh  every  stage  tif  exi.stence  anti  seatetl  at 
last  at  the  right  hand  of  Gtnl. 

The  incarnation  show s us  what  (jotl’s  thought  was  in  His  creation 
— the  brtiken  image  of  (itxl  as  seen  in  man  is  mtire  than  restored  in 
Christ,  who  is  the  e.xpress  imagm  of  the  I'ather — the  tlemonstration  of 
God’s  character  anti  the  very  brightness  of  His  glory.  I'liis  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  risen  and  gltirifietl  Christ,  but  tif  the  man  Chri.st  Jesus  as 
He  livetl  anti  movetl  among  men.  What  shall  we  say  of  that  match- 
less life,  its  purity,  its  power,  anti  its  tlivine  benevolence?  Do  men 
scoff  at  the  miracles  tif  mercy  wrought  by  Christ  as  being  fables  anti 
inventions  of  the  religitius  imaginatitm?  Do  they  compare  them  with 
the  fabultnis  ami  mythical  sttiries  t)f  the  gotlsantl  heroesof  the  orient? 
When  preaching  to  the  etlucatetl  Dnglish  gentlemen  tif  Intlia  1 was 
often  confrontetl  with  the  statement  that  “the  gt)tls  anti  heroes  of 
India  wrought  more  ami  greater  miracles  than  Jesus;  they,  too,  fetl 
the  multitutles,  tipenetl  the  eyes  of  the  blintl,  anti  healetl  the  sick.” 
When  I asketl  for  the  protif  they  had  none  tt)  give  except  the  Puranic 
stories. 

When  they  in  turn  challengetl  me  ft)r  prtiof  I simjily  saitl:  “Look 
around  you,  even  here  in  Intlia.  The  rei)ortetl  miracles  of  your  gotls 
and  heroes  staiul  t)nly  in  stt)ries,  but  each  miracle  t)f  Christ  was  a liv- 
ing seeti  of  pt)wer  anti  lt)ve  plantetl  in  human  nature  anti  has  sprung 
iij)  and  flourishetl  again,  bringing  forth  after  its  kind  wherever  the 
Gospel  is  preachetl.  \\  ht)  cares  fttr  the  lepers;  who  for  the  sick  and 
the  l)lind,  the  tleaf  anti  the  maimetl?  'Fill  Christ  came  to  India  these 
were  left  to  ilie  without  care  t>r  help,  but  now  every  miracle  of  Christ 
is  perjietuatctl  in  stmie  luispital  tlevoted  tt)  the  care  anti  cure  of  those 
who  are  in  like  case  with  the  sufferers  whom  Christ  healed.” 

This  is  the  tlifference  between  the  fables  ot  the  ancients  and  the 
living  wontlers  wniught  by  the  living  Christ.  He  Himself,  the  em- 
botliment  of  rightet)usness,  love,  pit\',  tentlerness.  gentleness,  patience 
and  all  heavenly  helpfulness,  being  the  greatest  miracle  of  all — Jesus 
among  men,  as  we  see  Him  in  the  gt)spels.  is  (itjtl’s  image  restored  to 
us,  anti  through  Him  acting  in  grace  tttwartl  men. 

“Sir,”  saitl  an  oltl  gray-hairetl  Brahman  to  me  one  day.  “I  am  a 
Hindu  anti  always  shall  be,  but  1 cannot  help  loving  Him.  The  world 
never  knew  the  like  of  Him  before.  When  I think  of  Him  1 am 
ashametl  of  our  gods.” 

In  the  doctrine  of  atonement  we  see  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  stressful  questions  of  the  human  mind.  How  God 
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may  still  “be  just  and  yet  the  justificr  of  the  unj^otlly.”  How  in  for- 
giving transgression,  iniquity  and  sin,  I le  establishes  and  m;ignific.s  the 
law. 

This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel.  1 lore  is  no  doctrine  of  ven- 
geance exacted  by  a vindictive  God,  hut  the  vokmtary  sacrifice  which 
eternal  love  makes,  to  win  and  bring  hack  to  (iotl  a h>st  .son,  who  hat 
by  sin  come  under  just  condemnation.  Here  is  another  statement  of 
the  same  great  doctrine  by  the  same  apostle:  “But  now  the  rijjhtcous- 
ness  of  God.  which  is  hy  faith  of  jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  them 
thatbelieve;  fortherc  is  nodiffcrence;  for.\ll  have  sinned  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God;  being  justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  (jod  hath  s«'t  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  and  His  blood;  to  declare  His  righteousness 
for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God, 
that  He  might  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  belicveth  in 
Jesus.’ 

In  connection  with  this  righteousness  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ  there 
is  a righteousness  in  us  by  regeneration,  wrought  by  the  Ibilv'  (iho't. 
so  that  every  saved  man  {iccomes  a new*  creature  in  Christ.  Thus,  with 
righteousnesss  imparted  freely  by  grace  ami  righteousness  imparted 
freely  through  faith  by  the  holy  spirit  of  (iod,  man  stands  free 
from  sin  and  its  penalties  ami  is  panoplieil  with  a mwv  spiritual 
nature.  He  is  enabled  not  only  to  appreheml  an  ideal  character 
of  holiness,  but  to  attain  to  such  .i  character  through  the  further 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  By  the  Guspel,  man. 
a wanderer  and  alien  from  (io<l  and  an  enemy  liy  wicked  works,  f>e- 
comes  a son  filled  with  tlie  mind  of  Christ,  living  and  walking  in  full- 
est fellowship  with  (jod  and  with  man. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  de.id  has  solved  the 
problem  of  immortality,  not  by  argument,  but  by  demon-'tration.  and 
has  guaranteed  to  us  a like  immortality,  not  of  the  soul  but  of  the 
whole  man;  spirit,  soul  and  body ; for  even  these  bodies  of  ours,  now 
humiliated  and  dishonored  by  sin,  and  too  often  yielding  themselves 
instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  shall  be  changed  and  fash- 
ioned like  unto  His  glorious  body,  acconling  to  llie  wtirking  of  that 
mighty  pow'er  th.it  worketh  in  us  (ly-  fesus  Christ.  Here  is  .i  salvation, 
not  only  for  a surviving  spirit,  but  bir  the  w hole  man.  The  body  is  nut  a 
V lie  encasement  of  matter  essentially  gross  ,aml  sinful,  to  l>e  gotten  rid 
of,  but  a temple  to  be  purged  of  its  defilement  .and  bec«)me  the  dwell- 
ing place  and  instrument  of  the  regenerated  spirit  of  m.in  and  the  i>cr- 
manent  tabernacle  of  (iod. 

In  these  great  central  doctrines  of  the  (Gospel  we  have  a true 
knowledge  of  God,  peace  fcir  our  conscience,  new  strength  for  our 
moral  re.sponsibilities  and  an  assured  victory  over  death,  by  an  immor- 
tality which  reaches  beyond  the  grave  into  the  infinite  future,  not  an 
a.isorption  into  the  original  Gotl,  not  an  extinction  in  eternal  uncon- 
sciousness. This  goal  is  not  reached  by  a series  of  transmigrations 
almost  endless  in  extent;  but  at  a bound  when  the  summons  comes  for 
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us  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent resurrection  and  translation  of  the  body.  In  the  proclamation 
and  defense  of  these  doctrines  no  matter  in  presence  of  what  audience, 
or  in  debate,  whom  for  antagonists,  we  arc  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  unity  of  God  and  of  the  race,  and  the  consequent  brother- 
hood of  man,  as  suf^gested  in  Paul’s  great  speech  on  Mar’s  Hill,  is  a 
statement  that  causes  us  to  blush  of  shame,  and  I may  say  that  it  is  a 
teaching  unique  in  Christianity.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Hindu  Bud- 
dhistic Bible.  The  unknown  God  whom  those  two  superstitious  Athe- 
nians worshiped  is  our  God,  who  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation,  that 
they  should  seek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find 
Him,  though  Hebe  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  and  of  Man,  in  His  incarnation,  joined  Himself  to  the  race  by  a 
clean  dissent  from  Adam,  so  that  His  salvation  has  introduced  broth- 
erhood in  the  highest  and  best  sense  into  the  unity  of  race  relation- 
ship, A brotherhood  real  in  every  respect,  making  every  man  equal, 
before  God,  with  cvxry  other  man,  ami  j)lacing  woman  where  she  be- 
longs, at  the  man's  side,  neither  slave  nor  inferior,  but  companion,  wife 
and  helpmate. 

While  it  thus  ccpializcs  all  men  before  God  it  recognizes  those 
necessary  and  inevitable  distinctions  which  must  needs  be  among  men 
in  order  to  the  ilevelopment  and  ccjnsecration  of  the  human  family.  In 
these  human  relations,  all  sanctified  by  the  in  ilwelling  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  believer  gives  due  honor  to  all  men,  from  the  station,  place  and 
calling  wherewith  he  is  callcil.  The  master  must  remember  that  the 
servant  is  also  the  free  man  of  Christ,  and  the  serv'ant  must  remember 
that  in  the  service  that  he  renders  to  his  earthly  master  he  is  honoring 
God.  The  wife  is  obetlicnt  to  her  husbaiul,  and  the  husband  must 
reverence  and  love  his  wife  as  his  own  body.  Children  must  obey 
their  parents  in  the  Lord,  and  the  parent  must  sec  to  it  that  he  does 
not  provoke  his  son  to  wrath  by  any  unjust  use  of  his  parental  power. 
The  jKJor  must  discharge  their  service  to  the  rich  patiently,  giving  due 
and  honest  labor  for  due  and  honest  wages,  and  the  rich  must  look  to 
it  that  they  do  not  keep  back  the  laborer’s  hire,  nor  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor,  for  God  is  their  avenger  and  will  exact  it  of  them. 


Inevitable 

Distinctions. 


Religion  Essentially  Cli^racteristic  of 

Humanity. 

Paper  by  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 


Religion  the 
Mother,  Not  the 
ChUd. 


O adequately  elucidate  the  meaning  of  this 
phra.se,  wliicli  has  been  given  me  as  niy  title, 
and  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  which 
it  e.xpre.s.ses  woidd  retpiire  a wealth  of  schol- 
arship which  1 do  not  possess  atul  a length  of 
time  which  it  is  impossible  shall  l»e  accorded 
to  any  one  topic  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
1 shall  not  occupy  your  time  in  any  words  of 
introduction  or  peroration,  nor  shall  1 at- 
tempt the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  1 
have  been  asked  to  speak  to.  I shall  simply 
endeavor,  in  a series  of  .statements,  to  eluci- 
date and  interpret,  and,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, apply  it. 

j , i^<'‘bgion  then —and  yc)u  w ill  pardon  me  if 

speak  iri  dogmatic  phraseology:  1 am  giving  you  my  ctrnvictions, 
an  1 will  be  egoti.stic,  as  well  as  needless,  for  me  to  interi>olatc  con- 
inua  y this  is  what  I think  ’ religion  is  essential  to  humanity.  It 
IS  not  a something  or  a somewhat  external  to  man.  It  is  an  essential 
1 e o man.  It  is  not  a something  ajiart  from  him  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  him  by  priest  or  hierarchies  here  or  anywhere.  It  is  not 
a ungus  growth  that  does  not  belong  to  his  nature.  The  power,  the 
povver  of  .sujierstitioii  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  man  is  religious 
*1  rcdigious  nature,  inherent  in  him,  has  been  too  often 

Itiif  * ignorant  men  for  base  or  .selfish  purposes. 

intP  contradict  the  truth  that  religion  itself  is  an  essen- 

thin  part  of  hi.s  own  inherent  nature.  Religion  is  not  asomc- 

bv  ■h>\r  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  byany  cultus, 

handeH  rin  religious  teachers.  It  has  not  been 

Handed  down  from  the  past  to  him. 

citv  at'^vonT  religions,  not  the  child.  The  white 

y > er  end  of  Chicago  is  not  the  parent  of  architecture;  archi- 
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tccturc  is  the  parent  of  the  wliite  city.  And  the  temples  and  the 
priests  and  the  rituals  tliat  e(»ver  this  round  j^lohe  of  ours  have  not 
made  reli^don;  they  have  been  born  of  the  rcli^don  that  is  inherent  in 
the  soul.  Religion  is  not  the  exceptional  gift  of  exceptional  geniuses. 
It  is  not  what  nieti  have  sometimes  thought  poetry  or  art  or  music  to 
he,  a thing  that  belongs  to  a favored  few  great  men.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal characteristic  of  humanity  It  beh^ngs  to  man  as  man.  Religion 
is  not  a somewhat  that  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  any  super- 
natural act  of  irresistible  grace,  either  upon  an  elect  few  or  Tin  elect 
many.  Still  less  is  it  a somewhat  that  has  been  conferred  upon  a few, 
.so  that  the  many,  stri\  e never  so  hard  to  conform  their  lives  to  the 
light  of  nature,  unless  aided  by  .some  suiiernatural  or  extraordinary 
acts  of  grace,  can  never  attain  to  it.  Religion  belongs  to  man  anil  is 
inherent  in  man. 

If  1 may  be  allowed  to  use  the  terminology  of  our  own  theology, 
it  is  not  conferred  u|)on  man  in  redemiition,  it  is  conferred  upon  man  in 
creation.  It  was  not  first  brought  into  existence  at  Mount  .Sinai;  it 
was  not  first  brought  into  existence  at  Hethlehem.  Christ  came  not 
to  create  religion,  but  to  develoj)  the  religion  that  was  already  in  the 
huyian  .soul  In  the  beginning  Cod  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into 
man,  and  into  every  man,  and  all  men  have  something  of  that  divine 
breath  in  them.  I'hey  may  stifle  it,  they  may  refuse  to  obey  that  to 
which  it  calls  them,  but  still  it  is  in  them  They  are  cliildren  of  (iod 
whether  they  know  it  or  know  it  not.  And  to  tlndr  Cod  they  are 
drawn  by  a power  like  that  which  draws  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

Religion,  that  is,  the  power  of  perceiving  the  Infinite  and  the 
Kternal,  is  a characteristic  of  man,  as  man.  Man  is  a wonderful 
machine.  Ihis  body  of  his  is,  I suppose,  the  most  marvelous  mechan- 
ism in  the  worlil.  Man  is  an  animal,  linkeil  to  the  animal  race  by  his 
instincts,  his  ajijietites,  his  passions,  liis  social  nature,  lie  has  all  that 
the  animal  possesses,  only  in  a higher  and  larger  'degree;  but  he  is 
more  than  a machine;  he  is  more  than  an  animal.  I le  is  linked  to  more 
than  the  earth  from  which  he  was  formeil;  he  is  more  than  the  animal 
from  which  he  was  proiluced;  he  is  linked  to  the  l)i\  ine  and  the  Inter- 
nal. He  has  in  him  a faith,  a hope,  and  love— a faith  which,  if  it  does 
not  always  see  the  Infinite,  at  all  events  always  tries  to  see  the  Infinite, 
groping  after  Him  if  happily  he  may  finil  Him;  a hojie  which,  if  it  be 
.sometimes  elusive,  nevertheless  beckons  him  on  to  higher  and  higher 
achievements  in  character  and  in  condition;  a love  which,  beginning 
in  the  cradle,  binding  him  to  his  mother,  widens  in  ever  broadening 
circles  as  life  enlarges,  including  the  children  of  the  home,  the  vil- 
agers,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  at  last  reaching  out  and  taking  in  the  whole 

I^ar'iing  that  there  is  a still  larger  life  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  toward  which  we  tend 
and  by  wdiich  we  arc  fed  and  are  insjiired. 

Max  Midler  has  defined  religion — I quote  from  memory, but  I believe 
quote  with  substantial  accuracy — as  a perception  of  such  a manifesta- 
tion of  the  Infinite  as  produces  an  effect  upon  the  moral  character  and 
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nduct  of  man  It  is  iiot  merely  the  moral  character  ami  conduct: 
lat  is  ethics.  It  is  not  merely  a perception  of  the  Infinite:  That  h 


Infinite. 


conduct 
That 

theology.  It  is  such  a perception  of  the  Infinite  as  produces  an  mtlu- 
ence  on  the  moral  character  and  ctmduct  of  man:  'I'hat  is  reli^jion. 

My  projiosition  then  is  this,  that  in  every  man  there  is  an  inherent 
capacity  so  to  perceive  the  Infinite  and  to  every  man  on  this  round  j^lulx; 
of  ours  God  has  so  manifested  Himself  in  nature  atul  in  inward cx|K‘ri 
cncc.as  that,  takinj^  that  manifestation  on  the  one  hand  and  a [lowcrof 
perception  on  the  other,  the  moral  character  and  the  comluct  of  man. 
CHparity  to  follovvs  tlic  H^ht  that  he  receives,  will  be  steadily  improved  and 

Perceive^  the  enlarged  anti  enriched  in  his  u{)\vard  progress  to  the  Infinite  and  the 
Ktcrnal.  Man  is  conscious  of  himself  and  he  is  conscious  of  the  world 
within  himself.  1 Ic  is  conscious  of  a perception  that  brings  him  in 
touch  with  the  outer  world.  He  is  consc  ious  tif  reason  by  which  he 
sees  the  relation  of  things.  Ho  is  conscious  of  emotions,  feelings  of 
hope,  of  fear,  of  love.  He  is  conscious  of  will,  of  resolve,  of  purjKKc 
Sometimes  painfully  conscious  of  resolves  that  h.i\e  been  broken. 
Sometimes  gladly  conscious  of  resolves  that  have  been  kept.  And  in 
all  of  this  life  he  is  conscious  of  these  things;  that  he  is  a perceiving, 
thinking,  feeling,  willing  creature. 

He  is  also  conscious  of  the  world  outside  of  hinisclf.  A Uudd  oi 
form,  of  color,  of  material,  of  phenomena.  They  arc  b«»rne  in  upin 
him  by  his  perceiving  faculties.  And  he  is  also  conscious  of  a relation 
between  himself,  this  thinking,  w illing  creature  that  he  is,  and  thi> 
outward  world  that  impinges  upon  him.  He  is  con.scious  that  the 
fragrance  of  the  rose  gives  him  pleasure,  and  the  fragr.im  e of  the  bone- 
boiling  establishment  docs  not  give  him  pleasure.  He  is  conscious 
that  fire  warms  him,  and  he  is  conscious  that  fire  burns  ami  siingshim. 
He  is  conscious  of  hunger;  he  is  conscious  of  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  through  the  feeding  of  himself  when  hungry.  He  is  brought 
into  perpetual  contact  with  this  outward  world,  so  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  three  things; 

First,  himself;  second,  the  not-self;  third,  the  relation  iKtvvccn 
himself  and  this  not-self.  And  this  relali»m.ship  is  forced  u|>on  him 
by  every  movement  of  his  life.  It  begins  with  the  cradle  .iml  docs  not 
end  until  the  grave.  Life  is  perpetually  an  impinging  upon  him.  Ih* 
himself  is  coerced  whether  he  will  or  w hether  he  w ill  not,  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  relationship,  the  true,  the  right,  the  just,  the  accurate  rela- 
tionship betweeiTthis  thinking,  feeling  creature  that  he  calls  self  and 
this  outward  and  material  and  phenomenal  world  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lives. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  imjuiry  he  begins  by'  attributing  to  all  the 
phenomena  that  impinges  upon  him  the  continuous  life  that  is  witlun 
him.  He  thinks  that  all  things  arc  themselves  persons.  1 le  very''  soon 
learns  from  his  grouping  together  of  this  outward  phenomena  differ- 
ently'. He  groups  them  in  classes,  he  produces  them  in  provinces,  he 
becomes  polytheistic.  He  goes  but  a very  little  way'  through  life 
before  he  learns  there  is  a larger  unity'  of  life  than  at  first  he  thought 
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fic  learns  that  all  phenomena  of  life  are  bound  tof^cther  in  some  one 
common  bond.  He  learns  that  behiiul  all  the  ])henomena  of  nature 
there  is  a cause;  that  behind  the  apparent  there  is  the  real,  behind  the 
shadow  there  is  the  substance,  behind  the  transitory  there  is  the  eter- 
nal. The  old  teachers  of  the  old  religion,  the  old  teachers  of  the  Jap- 
anese reliant)!!,  they,  as  well  as  the  old  teachers  of  the  Hebrew  reli^ionj 
did  see  that  truth  which  Herbert  Spencer  has  put  in  axiomatic  form 
in  these  later  days:  "Midst  all  mysteries  by  which  we  are. surrounded, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  are  in  the  j)rescnce  of  an  infinite 
and  eternal  ener^^y  from  which  all  things  proceed,” 

Now  he  begins  to  study  this  energy,  for  the  success  of  his  life,  the 
well  hein^  of  his  life  here,  even  if  there  were  no  hereafter,  depends  on 
his  understanding^  what  are  his  relations,  not  only  to  the  related  ])he- 
nomena  of  life  but  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  enerj^y  from  which  all 
these  phemunena  spring.  And  in  the  study  of  this  energy  he  very^ 
soon  discovers  that  it  is  an  intellectual  energy'.  All  the  j)henomena  of 
life  have  behind  them  thouijht  relations.  The  world  has  not  happened; 
life  is  not  a chapter  of  mere  accidents;  the  universe  is  not  a heap  of 
disjecta  membra;  there  is  a unity’^  which  makes  life  what  it  is.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  very’  wortl  by'  which  we  endeavor  to  describe  all 
thinjjs,  "Uni  X'erse,”  all  forces  combined  in  one. 

The  relation  of  these  i)henomena  one  to  the  other  he  seeks  to  learn. 
He  talks  of  laws  and  fo.'ces,  .Science  is  not  merely  the  j^atherin^  of 
phenomena  here  and  there;  science  is  the  discovery’  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  phenomena  and  which  have  existed  through 
eternity.  The  scientist  does  not  create  those  relations;  he  discovers 
them.  He  does  not  make  the  laws,  he  finds  them.  Science  is  a thought 
of  man  try'ing  to  find  the  divine  reality’  that  is  behind  all  this  transitori- 
ncss.  Science  is  the  thinking  of  the  thoughts  of  God  after  him.  He 
perceives  art,  the  relations  of  beauty’ in  form,  in  color,  in  music.  He 
endeavors  to  discover  what  are  those  relations  of  bcautv  in  form,  in 
art,  in  color.  He  does  not  create  them;  he  discovers  them.  I hey 
existed  before  he  came  Uj>on  the  stage,  and  they  will  continue  to  c.xist 
if  hy  some  cataclasm  .ill  Inimanity’  should  be  swept  off  the  stage.  And 
in  this  search  for  beauty  lie  finds  there,  too,  that  he  has  perceived  the 
infinite.  Bach  knocks  at  one  door  and  out  there  issues  one  form  of 
music,  Mo/art  another,  Mendelssohn  another,  Beethoven  another, 
Wagner  another;  each  one  interprets  something  of  the  beauty  that  lies 
wrapt  up  in  the  possibility'  of  sound,  and  still  the  march  goes  on,  still 
the  doors  swing  open,  still  the  notes  come  tripping  out,  still  the  music 
grows  and  grows  and  grows,  and  will  grow  while  eternity’  goes  on,  for 
in  music  we  are  searching  for  the  infinite  and  eternal  whether  we  know 
it  or  know  it  not. 

He  perceives,  however,  not  only’ the  outward  world  of  things.  He 
pcrceiv’es  an  outward  worlil  of  sentient  beings  like  himself.  He  sees 
■about  him  his  fellowmen,  that  they  also  perceive,  that  they  also 
reason,  that  they’  also  hope  and  fear  and  love  and  hate,  that  they  also 
resolve  and  break  their  resolves  and  keep  their  resolutions.  He  sees 
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that  he  is  but  one  of  the  great  company  marching  along  the  same  high- 
way out  of  the  great  unknown  in  the  past  toward  the  same  great  un- 
known goal  in  the  future;  ami  he  finds,  he  discerns,  that  there  is  a unit 
in  this  humanity.  First,  he  sees  it  in  the  family,  then  in  the  tribes,  then 
in  the  nations,  ami  last  of  all  in  the  whole  race.  If  there  were  no  unit 
in  the  human  race,  there  could  be  no  history.  I listory  is  not  the  mere 
narration  of  things  that  have  happened,  history  is  the  evolution  of 
the  progress  of  a united  race,  coming  fnnn  the  egg  into  the  fulllleilgni 
bird  of  the  future.  There  could  be  no  political  ecom)my  if  there  utre 
no  unit  in  the  human  race,  no  science,  no  religion,  no  m)thing.  Wc 
are  not  a mere  set  of  disintegrated,  separate  j)ieces  of  saml  in  one 
great  heap  which  we  are  building  up  to  be  blown  aMinder.  All  hu- 
manity is  united  together  by  unmistakable  ties;  united  with  a jiower 
that  far  transcends  the  local  temple,  the  tr  inple  of  tribes  «»r  n.iti«tnsoi 
creeds  or  circumstances.  Ami  we  thus  discern  that,  as  there  is  back 
of  all  the  material  phenomena  an  ethical  culture,  so  there  is  back  of 
all  moral  phenomena  moral  culture. 

History,  political  economy,  .sociology,  the  whole  course  of  the 
development  of  thcihuman  race  is  a w itness  that  there  is  not  only  an 
infinite  but  an  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  procccil,  but  an 
infinite  and  eternal  moral  energy  from  which  all  human  life  proceeds, 
and  in  which  all  human  life  in  its  last  analysis  has  its  unifying  element. 
Vital  man  is  compelled  to  stud)’  what  this  bond  of  union  is.  lie  must 
know  what  are  the  right  relationships  between  himself  ami  his  fellow- 
men.  If  he  fails,  all  sorts  of  distresses  ami  calamities  come  upon  him. 

He  must  find  out  what  are  the  right  relationships  between 
employer  and  employed,  vehat  are  the  right  relationships  U-tween 
governor  and  governed,  what  are  the  right  rel.it  it)n>hips  lietwcen 
parent  and  children.  Again,  he  does  not  make  them,  but  finds  out 
what  they  are.  Let  congre.ss.  with  a power  of  thirty  millions  of  people 
behind  it,  enact  slavery  in  the  American  constitution;  let  the  tltirty 
millions  say,  “We  will  make  a law  that  the  blacks  shall  be  the  hewer< 
of  wood  and  the  draw’ers  of  water,  and  the  white  men  shall  be  served 
by  them,”  and  the  law  that  congress  m.ikes,  with  thirty  millions  of 
people  behind  it,  infringes  against  the  divine,  eternal  and  infinite  law 
of  human  liberty,  and  it  goes  down  with  one  great  clash  .ind  is  buried 
forever. 

So  man  is  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  his  soci.al  and  civil 
organization  to  seek  for  an  infinite'and  eternal  behiml  humanity,  an 
infinite  and  eternal  behind  the  material  ami  behind  the  .esthetic.  Fn- 
consciously  he  has  been  seeking  for  the  di\  ine,  but  he  aw.iits  the  con- 
sciousness. He  knows  that  there  is  a divine  somewhat,  an  eternal 
somewhat,  an  infinite  somewhat,  an  ideal  somewhat,  if  you  like,  behind 
all  material  and  behiml  all  sjiiritual  phenomena,  and  his  emotions  arc 
stirred  toward  that  somewhat,  stirred  to  awe.  stirred  to  fear,  stirred  to 
reverence,  stirred  to  curiosity,  but  stirred.  .So  with  temple  ami  with 
worship,  and  with  ritual  and  with  priest,  he  cmleavors  consciously  to 
learn  who  and  w’hat  this  somewhat  is  who  draws  him  in  his  moral  reso- 
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lations  to  his  fcllowoKin,  who  speaks  tlic  inward  voice  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

Tliiis  we  ^H.‘t  tuit  of  reli^Mon  reli^dons — religions  that  vary  with 
one  another,  accortlin^  as  curiosity  or  fear  or  liope  or  the  ethical  ele- 
ment or  the  pcrsdiial  reverence  predominates.  Reli^^ious  curiosity 
wants  to  know  about  the  inlniite  and  eternal,  and  it  j,Mves  us  creeds 
ami  thcolo^n'es;  the  reli^don  of  fear  ^ives  us  the  sacrificial  system,  with 
its  atonenuMits  and  propitiations;  the  relij^ion  of  hope  e.vjiects  some 
reward  or  recompense  frt>m  the  ^re.at  Infinite,  and  expresses  itself  in 
serv'ices  ami  j^dfts,  with  the  exi)ectation  of  rewards  liere  or  in  some 
elvsium  hereafter.  'Fhen  there  is  the  reli^don  which,  althouf^h  it  can 
never  learn  the  nature  of  the  law-t^dver,  still  ^ojcs  on  trying  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  llis  l.iws;  and,  finally,  the  reli^don  which  more  or 
less  clearly  sees  behind  all  this  that  there  is  One  who  is  the  ideal  of 
humanity,  the  Infinite  ami  hdernal  ruler  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
reveres  ami  worships,  and  last  ot  all  learns  to  love 

If,  in  this  very  brief  summary,  1 have  carried  you  with  me,  you 
will  see  that  the  object  •)f  man’s  search  is  not  merely  reli^rion;  he  is 
seekini^f  lo  know  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  not  merely  the  j)riests 
and  the  hierarchies,  not  merely  the  men  and  women,  with  their  serv- 
ices, and  thc'ir  ritu.als,  and  their  j>rayer-books;  l)ut  the  whole  current 
and  tendency  of  human  life  is  a search  for  the  infinite  and  the  divine. 
All  science,  all  art,  all  sociology,  all  business,  all  government,  as  well 
as  all  worship,  is  in  the  last  analysis  an  endeavor  to  comprehend  the 
meanino  of  the  oreat  words  honesty,  justice,  truth,  pity,  mercy,  love 
In  vain  does  the  atheist  or  the  agnostic  try  to  stop  our  search  to  know 
the  infinite  and  eternal*,  in  vain  does  he  tell  us  it  is  a useless  quest. 
.Still  wc  press  on  and  must  press  on.  d'he  incentive  is  in  ourselves, 
and  nothing  c:in  blot  it  out  of  us  and  still  leave  us  men  and  women. 

(io(l  niatle  us  out  of  1 1 imself  atid  (lod  c.dls  us  liack  to  Himself. 
It  would  be  easier  to  kill  the  appetite  of  man  ami  let  us  feed  by 
merely  shov  idinq  in  carbon  as  into  a furnaci-;  it  would  be  easier  to 
hint  ambition  out  of  man  and  to  consij^n  him  to  endless  ami  nerv'cless 
Content ; c.isier  to  blot  love  out  of  man  and  b.inish  him  to  live  the  life 
of  a eunuch  in  the  w ilderness  than  to  blot  out  of  the  .soul  of  man  those 
desires  atiil  as])irat it»ns  which  knit  him  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal, 
t'ivc  him  love  t«>r  his  fellovMneii  and  reverence  for  (lod.  In  v’ain  does 
the  j)hilosopher  of  the  barin'ard  say  to  the  eo^r,  “You  are  made  of  ej^g; 
you  always  were  an  egg;  you  alwa\'s  will  be  an  egg;  don’t  try  to  be 
anything  hut  an  egg."  The  chicken  |)ecks  and  pecks  until  he  breaks 
the  shell  and  comes  out  to  the  sunlight  of  the  world. 

V\  e welcome  here  tod.ay,  in  this  most  cosntopolitan  city  of  the 
most  cosmoj)olitan  race  on  tlie  globe,  the  representatives  of  all  the 
various  forms  of  religious  life,  from  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 
U e arc  gla<l  to  welcome  them  We  are  glad  to  !)elicve  that  they,  as  we 
have  been  seeking  to  know  something  more  and  better  of  the  Divine 
from  which  we  issue,  of  the  Divine  t<i  which  we  are  returning.  W e are 
glad  to  hear  the  message  they  have  to  bring  to  us.  W’c  are  glad  to 
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know  wliat  they  have  to  tell  u.s,  but  what  we  are  gladdest  of  all  about 
is  that  we  can  tell  them  what  we  have  found  in  our  search,  and  that 
we  have  found  the  Christ. 

I do  not  stand  here  as  the  exponent,  the  apologist,  or  the  defender 
of  Christianity  In  it  there  hav'e  been  the  bleinislu's  and  mars  of  the 
but^the  human  handiwork.  It  has  l^een  too  intellectual,  too  mucli  a religion ol 
creeds.  It  has  been  too  fearful,  too  much  a reli'^ion  (»f  s.acriticcs.  It  has 
been  too  selfishly  hopeful;  there  has  been  too  much  a tlesirc  of  reward 
here  or  hereafter.  It  has  been  too  little  a relit;ion  of  unseltlsh  servarc 
and  un.selfish  reverence.  No!  It  is  not  Christianity  that  we  want  to  tell 
our  brethren  across  the  sea  about;  it  is  the  Christ. 

What  is  it  that  this  universal  hunj^er  of  the  human  race  seek'? 
Is  it  not  these  thinj^s — a better  understanding  of  our  nmral  rclatums, 
one  to  another;  a better  understandinj^of  what  wc  are  ami  what  wc 
mean  to  be,  that  we  may  fashion  ourselves  accordintJ  to  the  idea  of  the 
ideal  being  in  our  nature;  a better  appreciation  of  the  Infinite  One  who 
is  behind  all  phenomena,  material  and  spiritual?  N it  not  n)«)rc  health 
and  added  strength  and  clearer  light  in  our  ujrwanl  tendency  to  our 
everlasting  Father’s  arms  and  home?  Are  not  these  the  thmj^s  that 
most  we  need  in  the  world?  We  ha\e  found  the  C hrist  and  loved 
Him  and  revered  Him  and  accepted  Him,  for  nowlu  re  else,  in  no 
other  prophet,  have  we  found  the  moral  rel.ititms  of  nu m Iwtter  repre- 
sented than  in  the  Golden  Ride,  “l)t>  unto  others  that  which  yi>u 
would  have  others  do  unto  you.”  We  ih)  not  think  that  He  furnishes 
the  only  ideal  that  the  world  has  ever  had.  We  re Dgni/e  the  voice 
of  God  in  all  prophets  and  in  all  time.  Hut  \\  c thj  think  wc  have 
found  in  this  Christ,  in  His  patience,  in  His  courage,  in  1 1 is  heroism. in 
His  self-sacrifice,  in  His  unbounded  mercy  and  love  an  ideal  that  trans- 
cends all  other  ideals  written  by  the  ])en  of  poet,  painted  by  the  brush 
of  artists,  or  graved  into  the  life  of  human  hist«)ry. 

We  do  not  think  that  God  has  spoken  tvnly  in  Halestinc  and  tothe 
few  in  that  narrow-  province.  We  do  not  think  He  has  been  vocal  in 
Christendom  and  dumb  everywhere  else.  X(j!  W’e  believe  that  Hcis 
a speaking  God  in  all  times  aiul  in  all  ages  Hut  we  believe  no  other 
revelation  transcends  and  none  other  etpials  that  which  He  h.is  inatlc 
to  man  in  the  one  transcendental  human  life  that  was  lived  eighteen 
centuries  ago  in  Palestine.  And  we  think  we  fiml  in  Christ  one  tiling 
that  w-e  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  other  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  world  All  religitms  are  the  result  of  mans 
seeking  after  God.  If  what  1 have  portrayed  to  you  this  morning  so 
imperfectly  has  any  truth  in  it,  the  whole  human  race  seeks  to  know  its 
eternal  and  divine  bather.  Tltc  message  of  the  incarnatiim  that  is 
the  glad  tidings  we  have  to  give  to  Africa,  to  Asia,  to  China,  to  the 
isles  of  the  sea. 

. everlasting  bather  is  also  seeking  the  children  who  arc  scck- 

unknown,  hiding  Himself  behind  a veil  impen- 
etrable. He  is  not  a Heing  dwelling  in  the  eternal  silence;  llcis^ 
speaking,  revealing,  incarnate  God.  He  is  not  an  absolute  justice,  sit- 
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ting  on  the  throne  of  the  universe  and  bringing  before  Him  imperfect, 

sinful  man  and  judging  him  with  the  scales  of  unerring  justice.  He  is 

a Father  coming  into  human  life  and  coming  into  one  transcendental 

human  life,  coming  into  all  human  life  for  all  time.  Perhaps  we  have 

sometimes  misrepresented  our  own  faith  respectingthisChrist.  Perhaps, 

in  our  metaphysical  definitions,  we  have  sometimes  been  too  anxious  His  Likeness. 

to  be  accurate  and  too  little  anxious  to  be  true.  He  Himself  has  said 

it— He  is  a door.  We  tlo  not  stand  merely  to  look  at  the  door  for  the 

beauty  of  the  carving  upon  it.  We  i)ush  the  door  open  and  go  in. 

Through  that  door  God  enters  into  human  life;  through  that  doorhuman- 
ity  enters  into  the  Divine  life;  man  seeking  after  God,  the  incarnate 
God  seeking  after  man;  the  end  in  that  great  futureafter  life’s  troubled 
dream  shall  be  o’er,  and  we  shall  awake  satisfied  because  wc  awake  in 
His  likeness. 


. V \ \ 
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Xhe  Religious  |ntent. 

Paper  by  REV.  E.  L.  REXFORD,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 


KNKRAHLK  BROTHERS:  By  the  lead- 
ing of  that  beneficent  providence  which 
has  always  attended  the  fortunes  of  men, 
we  are  brouglU  to  this  most  significant 
hour  in  the  history  of  religious  fellow- 
ship, if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  most  signif- 
icant hour  in  the  history  of  the  religious 
development  of  the  world.  \V  hat  event 
in  the  earlier  or  the  later  centuries  has 
ever  transcended  or  even  closely  ap- 
proacheil  in  its  imj)ort  the  meeting  of 
this  assembly?  What  day  in  all  the  frag- 
mentary annals  of  good  will  ever  wit- 
nessed a fraternity  so  manifold  or  a con- 
gress whose  constituency  was  so  essen- 
tially cosmopolitan?  'I'his  is  a larger 
I’entecost.  in  which  a greater  variety  of 
ople  than  of  old  arc  telling  in  their  various 
nguage,  custom  aiul  achievement  of  the 
wonderful  works  an<l  ways  of  God.  The  h'mperor  Akbar,  in  ov'er- 
rcaching  the  special  limits  of  his  chosen  sect  that  he  might  pay  a fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  spirit  of  religion  in  its  several  forms,  displayed  a 
noble  catholicity  of  spirit,  but,  unsupported  by  the  popular  sympathies 
of  his  age,  his  generosity  was  largely  personal  and  resulted  in  no  rep- 
resentative movement. 

We  have  had  our  national  and  international  evangelical  alliances 
among  Chri.stians,  and  likewise  our  national  and  international  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  with  assemblies  filling  the  largest  halls 
of  Europe  and  America;  but  these  fellowships  have  embraced  only  a 
slight  diversity  of  opinions  and  practices  in  one  division  of  the  relig- 
ious world,  while  larger  numbers  of  even  fellow  Christians  hav’e  been 
e.Kcluded.  The  portals  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  have  been  held  but 
slightly  ajar  by  such  untrained  Christian  hands,  while  it  has  been  left 
to  the  mightier  spirit  of  this  day  to  throw  those  gates  wide  open  and 
to  bid  every  sincere  worshiper  in  all  the  world,  of  whatever  name  or 
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form,  “Welcome  in  the  fjrcat  and  all  inclusive  name  of  (lod,  the  com- 
mon Father  of  all  souls.” 

This  is  a day  and  an  occasion  sacred  ttt  the  sincere  spirit  in  man, 
and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hopetl  that,  out  of  its  generosity  ;ind  its  justice, 
a new  and  self-vindicating  dehnition  of  true  and  false  relij^ion,  of  true 
and  false  worship,  may  appear.  1 would  that  we  ini^;ht  all  conlt'S 
that  a sincere  worship  anywhere  and  ever\’where  in  the  worUl  is  a true 
worship,  while  an  insincere  worship  anywhere  and  everywhere  is  a 
false  worship  before  God  and  man.  I he  unw  ritten  but  dominant  creed 
of  this  hour  1 assume  to  be,  that  wh.itever  worshijicr  in  all  the  world 
bends  before  The  Best  he  knows,  and  walks  true  to  the  purest  lic'ht  tli.it 
shines  for  him,  has  access  to  the  hijjjhest  blessiiij^s  of  hi  .iven;  while  the 
falsehearted  and  insincere  man,  whatever  his  creed  or  form  may  Ik\ 
has  equal  access,  if  not  to  the  dames,  then  at  least  the  dust  and  ashes 
and  darkness  of  hell. 

I doubt  if,  at  any  period  very  lon^  anterior  to  tins,  such  an  as- 
sembly could  have  been  convened.  Tliosc  j^reat  aqqri  o.,iions  of  the 
world’s  interest  at  I’aris  and  London  and  I'hil.idclphia  h.nl  no  such 
feature.  Men  sought  to  have  the  world's  .icti\it\'  as  conijiletely  repre 
sented  in  those  expositions  as  jiossiblc.  but  no  man  liad  the  c(»ur.i-,^c 
or  the  inclination  to  suggest  a scheme  so  d.iring  as  th.it  of  a congress 
of  religions.  This  achievement  was  left  to  the  closing  > ears  of  a won- 
derful century  wherein  a mightier  spirit  seems  sw  .i)  ing  tin- lives  of 
men  to  higher  issues,  at  a time  when  the  very  Gods  seem  crownin-^; 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  past  with  the  inqierial  dogma  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  race.  The  timc-s{)irit  has  largely  compu  red,  though  we  cannot 
close  our  ears  entirely  to  the  sullen  cry  of  .i  baffletl  ami  retreating 
anger,  charged  with  the  accusation  that  the  whole  import  of  this  con- 
gress is  that  of  infidelity  to  the  only  divine  and  infallible  religion. 
Every  man  is  the  true  believer,  himself  being  the  judge,  while  uoIkmIv 
is  the  true  believer  if  someboily  else  is  jiermitted  to  decide.  1 am  not 
walling  to  stand  within  the  limits  of  my  sect  or  p.irty  ami  from  tluncc 
judge  of  the  world.  1 prefer  rather  to^  stand  in  the  w<»rld  as  a p.irt  ot 
it,  and  from  thence  judge  of  my  jiarty  or  sect,  and  even  of  that  grc.at 
religious  division  of  the  world’s  faith  and  life  in  which  my  lot  has 
fallen.  There  is  no  separableness  in  the  providence  of  th.it  infinite  Being 
who  is  over  all  and  tlirough  and  in  us  all. 

The  primary  fact  or  condition  which  justifies  this  congress  in  the 
minds  of  all  reverent  and  rational  men  is  that,  among  all  sincere  wor- 
shipers of  all  ages  and  lands,  the  religious  intent  has  alw.iys  been  the 
same.  Briefly,  but  broadly  stateil,  that  intent  has  been  to  est.iblish 
more  advantageous  relations  between  the  worshiper  ami  the  being  or 
beings  worshiped.  Ihe  reverse  of  this  is  practically  unthink. iblc.  l‘> 
substitute  any  other  motive  w'oukl  be  impossible,  d his  one  fact  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  every  religious  structure  in  the  world.  Here  is  the 
basis  of  our  fellowship,  Claude  Lorraine  once  said  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  a landscajie  painter  to  know  is  where  to  sit  down  in 
®rder  to  command  a full  and  fair  view’  of  every  determining  feature  in 
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the  landscape.  Such  a rule  must  be  essential  in  art,  hut  it  is  not  less 
imperative  in  the  treatment  of  that  sj)ectacle  which  religion  presents 
to  us  in  its  wide  fields,  and  thjs  observation  pt)int  of  the  identity  of  the 
reliijious  intent  of  all  the  world  commands  permanent  features  of  every 
reli^Mon  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Some  men  staml  aloof  and  scorn  and  scoff  the  thought  that  there 
is  any  possible  relation  between  their  religion  and  that  of  widely 
diverse  types,  but  this  anchor  will  hohl  amid  all  the  tempests  of  relig- 
ious wrath  that  may  rage.  And  after  these  storms  of  vituj)eratioii 
shall  have  si)ent  their  fury,  and  eilitors  shall  have  written  leading  arti- 
cles. and  archl)ishops  ami  sultans  shall  have  j)redicted  dire  calamities, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  religious  world,  as  well  as  the  scientific  and 
the  commercial,  is  in  the  relentless  grasj)  of  a divine  purpose  that  will 
not  let  the  people  sejiarate  in  the  deep  places  of  their  lives. 

Men  in  the  lesser  stages  of  development  have  been  alienated  in 
their  religion  ami  by  their  religion,  as  if  they  had  been  thrust  upon 
this  earth  frtun  worlds  created  by  hostile  gods  forever  at  war  with  each 
other  and  whose  children  should  legitimately  fight  in  the  names  of 
their  parent  lieities.  If  the  history  of  religion  in  this  world  could 
have  commenced  with  the  monotheistic  concejition,  the  bitter  chap- 
ters of  alienation  would  have  been  omitted.  But  history  could  not 
begin  on  that  high  level  in  a world  w here  humanity  was  destined  to 
work  out  its  own  salvation,  not  only  with  fear  and  with  trembling  but 
with  stiife  and  sorrow  and  vast  misapiirehcnsion,  from  an  almost  help- 
less ignorance  to  the  freedom  and  grace  of  self-poised  and  masterful 
souls. 

The  infinite  wisdom  of  this  univer.se  seems  to  have  decreed  that 
man  shall  have  a great  part  in  the  noble  task  of  making  himself.  A 
human  being  fashioned  and  completed  liy  a foreign  power  could  never 
he  what  man  has  already  become  by  his  failures  and  his  successes  in 
the  struggle  to  win  the  best  results  of  character.  A diadem  made  of 
the  celestial  jewels  by  the  coniliincil  skill  of  all  the  angels  in  heaven 
could  not  compare  w ith  that  crown  which  the  human  being  himself 
shall  create  by'  liis  own  heroic  and  per.sistcnt  dctcrniination  to  wrest 
victory  from  defeat,  succe.ss  from  failure  -the  determination  to  pluck 
the  truth  out  of  its  niy’sterious  disguises,  and  at  last  to  “think  God’s 
thoughts  after  Him.” 

It  has  been  a difficult  problem  for  the  interpreters  of  man  to 
solve — this  fact  of  frailty’  and  imperfection  in  the  hands  of  a perfect 
Deity'.  Man  was  created  perfect  fiy  the  perfect  (jod,  but  he  fell  from 
that  high,  original  estate  and  thus  became  the  poor  creature  he  is. 

The  ilistance  between  the  first  blind  and  helple.ss  groping  after 
God  with  its  characteristic  griefs,  failures  anil  failings  and  the  intel- 
ligent comprehensif.)n  of  C/od  and  man  and  religion  and  duty  and  the 
fellowship  of  today’  is  almost  amazing,  and  y’et,  in  all  the  tragic 
though  ever  brightening  way,  there  is  no  point  where  the  line  of  suc- 
ce.ssion  breaks  off. 

God’s  working  is  by  dev'elopment,  and  wc  have  only'  to  look  into 
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the  magic  uhitc  city  to  see  that  man’s  work  follows  the  same  law 
and  method.  Not  a single  excellence  is  there  that  has  not  hail  its 
imperfection  that  it  might  he  even  as  perfect  as  it  is.  Not  a science 
exists  today  in  all  its  beautiful  adaptations  that  was  not  an  offensive 
vulgarism  at  an  earlier  day.  And  religion  shidl  we  .say  of  it  that 
here  is  a fact  in  human  life  that  reverses  in  its  movement  and  nuthud 
all  the  liuman  and  divine  wa\'s  w ith  everything  else?  Jf  there  l>e  one 
pre-eminent  fact  in  the  history  of  religion,  t hat  fact  is  the  growth  of 
religion.  There  is  no  religion  in  the  w orld,  if  it  he  a li\  ing  religion, 
that  is  today  what  it  was  one.  two  or  ten  centuries  ago.  The  Christian 
religion  is  not  today  what  it  was  five  centuries  ago  in  the  thought  of 
the  people,  and  what  the  religion  or  anything  else  is  in  the  actual 
thought  of  the  people  that  the  thing  practicall)'  is. 

And  if  this  great  exjwrsition  is  w.inting  in  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant exhibit-s  conceivable,  it  is  a hall  that  shouhl  contain  a lust<.nc 
illustration  of  religion.  .Max  Midler  w«»uld  be  ime  of  the  few  nienvsho 
could  arrange  the  order  of  such  a hall.  Aful  w ho  couhl  visit  it  without 
feeling  a great  uplift  of  faith  and  love  ami  joy  that  we  have  been  wh.it 
we  have  and  have  become  what  we  are?  J <-xpect  th.it  this  suggestion 
of  an  evolutionary  unity  of  religion  may  disturb  some  v lass*  s «.f  nun. 
but  you  shall  see  no  man  in  all  the  ri'treating  centuries  perforinnig  hi-* 
devotions  with  whatever  tragic  or  birbidding  accompaniment  without 
saying  and  being  compelled  to  sa)’;  *’ I'liat  man  might  h.ive  been  my- 
self, or  I might  have  been  as  he  and  should  have  been  h.ul  1 lived  in 
his  country  and  licen  educated  as  he  was."  It  is  <juite  too  sujKTtlci.'il 
for  us  to  suppose  that  this  great  Spirit  bestowed  His  blessings  on  the 
score  of  the  geography  and  the  centuries. 

• I'crsonal  infallibility  is  not  yet  attained  by  any  one,  inasmuch  as 
personal  fortunc.s  are  related  to  the  infinite,  ami  that  sense  of  a lingcr- 
in  w'eakness  which  must  be  felt  by  all  men  must  ally  them  with  the 
world-wide  necessity  of  a rugged  and  persistent  .sym[).'ith\'.  The  world 
has  been  w’ounded  by  fragments  of  truth,  whereas  no  man  can  ever  If 
wounded  by  an  entire  truth,  A detached  truth  fallen  even  from 
heaven  would  be  voiceless,  but  relate  it  to  the  economv  of  (toil's  pur- 
])oses  and  immediately  it  becomes  vocal.  It  bears  in  its  joyous  or  its 
tremulous  tones  the  varying  fortunes  of  every  soul  th.it  (Tid  has  made, 
and  it  tells  the  story  of  the  Divine  .Spirit  working  in  and  for  all.  .And 
if  the  various  and  niultiplicd  systems  of  theology  had  been  written 
while  the  theologians  w ere  looking  in  the  faces  of  their  hiim.in  l)rothc^^, 
many  a judgment  and  confusion  would  have  been  gre.itly  modified.  If 
one  hand  hail  written  while  the  other  cl.isped  a human  hand  the  ver- 
dict woulil  hav'c  been  changed.  The  W ord  made  flesh,  or  the  Divine 
Spirit  set  forth  in  human  form  and  f.ishion,  gleaming  out  from  human 
faces  becomes  v'cry  tender  and  v'ery  considerate,  while  the  mere 
theories  of  men  lay  no  check  upon  those  severities  of  judgment  which 
liave  shattered  this  human  world  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

Hack  to  the  primal  unity,  where  man  appears  as  a child  of  God, 
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before  he  is  a Cliristian  or  Jew,  Brahman  or  l^iuldhist,  Mohammedan 
(,)r  rarsee,  Confucian,  laoist,  or  auj>ht  beside,  back  to  this  must  vve  go 
if  we  wdl  be  loyal  to  our  kind  and  loyal  to  that  imperishable  religion 
that  is  born  of  human  souls  in  contact  with  the  si)irit.  Ikack  to  this, 
and  thence  we  must  follow  the  struggle  of  the  Infinite  child  uj)ward 
along  his  i)erilous  ascent  through  tin*  societies’  weary  centuries  to  the 
ineffable  light  ami  glory  that  await  him,  led  by  the  patient  hand  of 
Gotl. 

1 am  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  idea  of  religious  unity,  and  at 
the  base  religious  identity,  must  fight  its  way  through  the  great  fields 
of  religious  traditions  if  it  will  gain  recognition  fields  preoccupied 
and  liristling  with  inveterate  hostility.  It  must  meet  the  warlike  array 
of  "special  providences,”  and  "divine  elections,”  and  "sacred  books,” 
and  "revelations.”  and  “inspirations,”  and  "the  chosen  j)eopIe,”  and 
"sacraments,”  and  "infallibilities,”  and  institutionalisms  of  nameless 
and  numberless  kinds;  but  it  is  not  timid,  and  it  has  resources  of  great 
endurance.  Who  will  say  that  any  man  ever  sincerely  chose  any 
religion  for  an\' <»ther  than  a g<»od  juirposc?  It  is  incredible.  y\nd 
before  the  spect.u  le  of  an  immortal  soul  seeking  for  and  communing 
with  its  (/od,  .dl  hostilities  must  pause.  N*o  missile  must  be  discharged. 
All  the  augers  and  furies  must  await  on  that  mood  and  fact  of  wor- 
ship: for  an  immortal  soul,  talking  w ith  (lod.  is  greater  than  a king. 
And  while  we  wait  in  this  di\  ine  silence,  let  us  read  the  profound  and 
befitting  word  which  luMven  has  vouchsafed  to  the  people  of  the  Ori- 
ent, aiul  which  has  Ix'en  pri“ser\ed  to  us  through  the  ages  in  one  of 
the  "Sacred  books  of  the  Mast.”  I he  great  deity  said  to  the  impiiring 
Arduna,  concerning  the  many  forms  <d  worship;  "W  hichever  form  of 
deity  any  worshiper  ilesires  to  worship,  w ith  faith,  to  that  form  1 render 
his  faith  steadv  IN»ssessed  of  that  faith,  he  .seeks  to  jiropitiate  the 
deity  in  that  form,  ami  he  (ditains  from  it  those  beneficial  things  which 
he  <lesires,  though  they  are  really  given  by  me”  ( lihagavad  Gita, 
Chap.  vii). 

if  we  could  duly  regard  the  charitable  philosophy  of  such  a word 
the  hostilities  wouhl  never  be  resumed.  No  ruthless  hand  shall  justly 
destroy  any  form  of  deity,  while  yet  it  arrests  the  reverent  mind  and 
the  heart  of  man.  d'here  is  only  one  being  in  the  world  who  may 
legitimately  destroy  an  iih)l,  and  that  being  is  the  one  who  has  wor- 
shiped it.  1 le  ahjne  can  tell  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  service.  And 
assuredly  the  (ireat  Spirit  w ho  works  through  all  forms  and  who  makes 
all  things  llis  ministers  can  make  the  rudest  image  a medium  through 
which  lie  w ill  apj)roach  llis  child. 

riiere  is  no  plea  (d  "revelation”  or  providence”  or  "the  sacred 
book”  that  may  not  be  interpreted  in  perfect  accord  with  this  greater 
plea  of  the  religious  unity  of  mankind.  Nothing  is  a revelation  till 
its  meaning  is  discovered.  God’s  revelations  are  made  to  the  world  by 
man  s discovery  of  God’s  meaning  to  the  world.  Rev’elation  by  dis- 
covery is  the  eternal  law.  The  " sacred  books”  of  the  world,  instead 
of  being  a revelation  from  God,  are  the  records  of  a revelation  or  the 
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record  of  the  human  understanding:  of  what  (iod  has  done.  Not 
truth  of  li»e  in  any  or  all  the  holy  books  was  e\er  writte  n till  it  had 
been  experienced.  Not  all  the  meanin^^  t)f  any  fjreat  soul  in  life  has 
ever  been  set  down  in  words,  d'he  divine  "Word”  was  made  llcsh;  it 
was  not  made  a book.  y\nd  all  the  holy  boeiks  of  the  world  nuist  fall 
short  of  that  holiest  c.xperience  of  the  soul  in  communion  with  (hel 
Max  Muller  says  that  what  the  world  needs  is  a "bookless  relie- 
ion.”  It  is  precisely  this  bookless  relij^o'on  that  the  world  already  ha^ 
but  docs  not  realize  it  as  it  shouUl.  There  is,  I repeat,  an  experience 
in  human  souls  that  lies  tlceper  than  the  conviction  of  any  l>ook— a 
religious  sense,  a holy  ccstacy  that  no  book  can  create  or  ilcscrifK: 

I hc  book  docs  not  create  the  religion;  the  religion  creates  the  l>ook' 
e should  have  religion  left  if  all  the  books  should  perivh.  The  etcr- 

that  living  spirit  that  lies  lack  ,.f 
all  J ibles,  back  of  all  institutions,  ami  is  the  etern.al  rcalit\' forever  dis- 
coverable, but  never  completely  discovered.  There  is  ni-t  a j.ie.  c c.f 
mechanism  in  all  this  Columbian  ITxjiosition  that  does  not  owe  it' 
rlefectivene.ss  to  a nearer  aiiproach  to  the  idea  whic  h (.oil  conceale.l  iii 
the  mechanical  laws  of  the  universe.  The  revel.it ion  came  tliroueli 
somebody  s di.scovery  of  it.  and  the  same  law'  holds  good  from  the 
dust  beneath  our  feet  to  the  star  dust  of  all  tin*  heavens,  fromtiw 

trembling  of  a forest  leaf  to  the  trembling  ecstasies  of  the  iiniiiortal 
.soul. 

The  "special  providences”  that  jilcaded  by  those  who  areunwill- 
places  in  the  common  ranksof  men.  .ire  w hollv  ailmis- 
^ specialties  are  cre.ited  from  the  human 

side.  The  divine  election”  is  on  the  human  side,  and  tod.iv  it  l.irgelv 
means  the  right  of  any  man  to  elect  himself  to  the  highest  ofti.  es  in 
the  kingdom  of  (jod.  This  is  a noble  doctrine  of  election;  but.  to 
place  the  electing  mind  on  the  divine  side  and  to  sav  that  the  com- 
mon bather  elects  some  and  rejects  others,  forgets  some  and  remem- 
bers others  in  the  .sense  of  finality,  is  to  proclaim  a I'atherhood  little 
needed  on  this  earth.  Because  I am  a Christian  and  my  brother  is  a 
IS^uddhist  is  not  construed  by  me  as  a proof  that  G.>d  loves  me  better 
than  He  doe.s  him  lam  not  willing  to  be  so  victimized  by  love,  lie 
IS  no  more  cursed  by  such  divine  forgetfulness  than  lam  bv  such 
capricious  remembrance.  Let  the  specialties  and  let  love  be  one,  anil 
our  faith  remains  m their  eternal  benignity. 

great  religious  teachers  and  founders  of  the  world-  have 

iT  people  how  to  find  and  use  this  laive  beiiefi- 

^ created;  they  have  disovered  what 

1 revealed  more,  others  less,  but  all  have 

t 1 Jiolping  the  world  to  see.  They  have 

and  siiffprlT?  They  have  lived  amrtaught 

themselve«;>  XT  ^ ri.sen  again.  That  they  might  bring  us  to 

rnnTr-  ^ ^ '’''iiig  earth  to  God.  "(md’s 

consciousness,  to  borrow  a noble  word  from  Calcutta,  has  been  the 
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(Toal  of  them  all.  It  is  still  before  all  nations.  There  in  the  distance 

js  it  so  great? — is  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  rising  l)cforc  us  into  the 

serene  and  the  cloudless  heavens. 

Let  all  the  kingdoms  and  nations  and  religions  of  the  world  vie  with 
f-ach  other  in  the  rapidity  of  the  divine  ascent.  Let  them  cast  off  the 
burdens  and  break  the  chains  which  retard  their  progress.  Our  fel- 
lowship will  be  closer  as  we  a])i)roach  the  ratliant  summits  and  there, 
on  the  heights,  we  shall  be  one  in  love  and  one  in  light,  for  God  the 
infinite  life  is  there,  “of  Whom  and  through  Whom  and  to  Whom  are 
all  things,  and  to  Whom  be  the  glory  forever.” 
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T is  no  more  wonderful  tliat  we  .should  live apun 
than  lliat  we  should  live  at  all.  It  U Ic.ss won- 
derful that  w e should  continue  to  live  than  that 
wc  have  begun  to  live.  And  even  the  mfwt 
determined  and  .siipet  fu  ial  .skeptic  knows  that 
we  have  begun.  On  the  faces  of  this  j>«dyulot 
intei  nat ional  ainhence  I .seem  to  sec  written 
as  1 once  saw  chiseled  on  the  marble  abovethe 
L S a " tomb  of  the  great  h'mpcror  .Akkahar  in  t .c 

\ 'MBaSi  (janges,  the  hundred  names  of  (^xf. 

Let  us  beware  how  we  lightly  a.s>ert  thatuc 
are  glad  that  those  n.uiies  are  one.  liowniany 
of  us  are  ready  for  immediate,  l»»tal,  irreversi- 
ble self-surrender  to  (lod  as  both  Saviour  and 
Lord?  Only  such  of  us  as  are  thus  ready  can  call 
. ourselves  in  any  tieep  sense  religious.  I care  nt*t 
w la  name  v^ou  give  to  God  if  you  mean  by'  1 llm  a spirit  omnipresent, 
\\M*^**^  ' omnipotent,  infinite  in  holiness  and  ev'cry  other  otieration. 
WHO  1.S  ready  for  co-operation  with  such  a Goil  in  li'fe  and  death  and 
bp'ond  death?  Only  he  who  is  thus  ready  is  religh.us.  William 
la  espeare  is  supposed  to  have  known  .something  of  human  nature 
arid  certainly  was  not  a theological  partisan  Now,  Shakespeare,  you 
wi^  remem  cr,  in  The  Tempest,  ’ tells  youc*f  two  char.u  ters  who  con- 
ceived tor  each  other  supreme  affection  as  .soon  as  they  met.  "At  the 
first  glance  they  have  changed  eyes,”  he  says.  The  truly  religious 

eyes”  with  (i«»d  under  sonic  one  or 
• hundred  names.  Jt  follows  fr»»m  this  definition  of  relig- 

tbnf  ^ ^ on  the  unalterable  nature  of  things 

that  only  he  who  has  changed  eyes  with  God  can  look  into  lbs  face 

T of  delight  in  God,  not  merely  as  .S,i\  iour,  hut  a" 

emit  scientifically  kiiowm  to  be  a necessity  to  the  jieacc  of  tli'- 

‘>ther.  whether  \u* 
dialect  of  this  or  that  of  the  four  continents,  or 
this  or  that  of  the  ten  thousand  isles  of  the  sea. 

nn  ^1^^  distinction  between  morality  and  religion,  and  how’ 

-an  the  latter  be  shown  by  tlic  scientific  method  to  be  a necessity  to 

CioS 
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the  peace  of  the  soul?  And  now,  thonc^h  I do  not  undervalue  moral- 
ity and  the  philanthrojiies,  I i)urj)ose  to  si)eak  oi  the  strategic  cer- 
tainties of  religions  iiom  the  i)oint  of  vic'w  i){  comparative  religion. 
Kirst,  from  the  very  center  of  the  human  heart  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  hundred  names  of  (iod,  conscience  demands  that  what  ought 
to  he  should  be  chosen  by  the  will,  and  it  demands  this  universally. 
Conscience  is  that  biculfy  within  us  which  tastes  intentions.  A man 
docs  umpiestionably  know'  whether  he  means  to  be  mean,  and  he 
inevitably  feels  mean  when  he  knows  that  he  means  to  be  mean.  If 
we  say  to  that  still,  small  v»>ii  e we  call  conscience  th.it  proclaims 
"thou  oughtest,”  “1  w ill  not.”  there  is  lack  of  jieace  in  us,  and  until 
only  we  .say  "I  will,”  and  do  like  to  s.iy  it,  there  is  lu^  harmony  within 
our  .souls.  The  delight  in  saying  "I  w'ill”  to  the  still,  small  voice, 
"thou  oughtest”  is  religion  Merely  calculating,  selli.sh  obedience  to 
that  ^till,  small  voice  saves  no  man. 

Tliis  is  the  first  coinm.indment  of  absolute  science:  "'rhou  sh.dt 
love  the  Lord  thy  Ciod  w ith  all  thy  mind  and  might  and  he.irt  and 
strength.”  Wiien  Sh.iki-.speare’s  two  ch.ir.n  ters  met  curiosity  as  to 
each  other’s  qualities  di<l  not  constitute  the  changing  of  eyes.  That 
mighty  capacity  which  exists  in  hum.in  n.iture  to  give  forth  a sujireme 
affection  was  not  the  clianging  of  c\'es.  Let  us  not  mistake  a capacify 
of  religion  which  every  man  has  for  religion  itself.  We  must  not  only 
h.uc  a capacity  to  love  C'lod,  we  must  li.ive  adoration  of  (iod,  and  half 
the  loose,  limp,*  unscientific  iiber.disms  of  the  world  mistake  mere 
admiration  for  ador.ition.  It  is  narnwvness  to  refuse  mental  hospitality 
for  any  single  truth,  but  we  assembled  in  the  name  of  science,  in  the 
name  of  every  grave  purpose,  have  .in  international  breadth  and  what 
we  purpose  to  jironiote  is  such  a self-sut  render  to  (lod  as  .shall  amount 
to  (lelight  in  all  known  duty  and  make  us  affectionately  and  irreversi- 
bly choose  tiod  iimler  some  rnic  of  llis  names  I care  not  wh.it  the 
name  is  if  you  mean  by  it  .all  the  Bible  me.ans  b\'  the  word  "(iod” — 
choose  Him  not  as  Saviour  oidy  but  as  God  also,  nut  as  Lord  only  but 
as  Saviour  also. 

But  choice  in  relation  to  persons  means  love.  Wh.at  we  cnoosc 
we  love,  but  conscience  reve.ils  a holy  person,  the  author  of  the  moral 
law,  and  conscience  demands  that  this  law  should  not  only  be  obeyed 
but  loved,  and  that  the  hol>'  person  should  be  not  only  obeyed  but 
loved  This  is  the  unalterable  demand  of  an  unalterable  portion  of 
our  n.ature.  As  personalities,  therefore,  must  keej)  comjiany  with  this 
part  of  our  nature  and  with  its  demands  while  we  exist  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next,  the  love  of  Cioil  by  man  is  inllexibly  required  by 
the  very  nature  of  things.  Conscience  draws  an  unalterable  distinction 
between  loyalty  and  flisloyalty  to  the  ineffable,  holy  jierson  whom  the 
moral  law  reveals,  and  between  the  obedience  of  .slavisliness  and  that 
of  delight.  Only  the  latter  is  obedience  to  conscience 

Religion  is  the  obcilience  of  affectionate  gladness.  ^Morality  is 
the  obedience  of  selfish  slavishness.  Only  religion  therefore,  and  not 
mere  morality,  can  harmonize  the  soul  w'ith  the  nature  of  things.  A 
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delight  in  obedience  is  not  only  a part  of  n ligion  but  is  necessary  lo 
peace  in  God’s  presence.  A religion  consisting  in  the  obedience  of 
gladness  is,  therefore,  scientifically  known  to  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  things.  It  will  not  be  tomorrow'  or  the  day  after  that  tlu-< 
propositions  will  cease  to  be  scientificall)*  certain.  ( )ut  tif  them 
multitudinous  inferences  flow  as  .\iagaras  from  the  brink  of  Clod’s 
])alm.  Demosthenes  once  made  the  remark  tli.it  every  address  should 
begin  with  an  uncontrovertible  proposition.  .Now  it  is  .i  i ertainty,  and 
my  topic  makes  my'  keynote  a word  of  certainty,  that  a litlie  while 
ago  we  were  not  in  the  world  and  a little  w hih*  hence  w e shall  be  here  nu 
longer.  Lincoln,  CjarfieUl,  Sewanl,  (irant,  heechcr,  Gough,  haneryn, 
Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Loial  Leaconsfield,  George  I'liol,  Carlyle  1 
know  not  how  many’  Mahomets-  are  gone,  and  we  are  going.  These 
are  certainties  that  will  endure  in  the  four  continents  am!  on  the  isles 
of  the  sea. 

Till  the  heavens  are  <»M.  an<l  tfic  stars  arc  cnld. 

And  the  leaves  <if  the  jiulgment  ImmiIv  untold. 

The  world  expects  to  hear  from  iis  this  afternoon  no  rlrivcl.  hut 
something  fit  to  be  professed  f.ice  to  face  with  the  cr.n  kling  artillery 
y of  the  science  of  our  time.  1 know  I am  going  hence,  and  I know  1 
wish  to  go  in  peace  Now,  1 hold  that  it  is  a certainty,  and  a certainty 
founded  on  truth  absolutely’  self-cviileiit,  that  there  are  three  ihinijs 
from  which  I can  never  escape — mv  conscience,  my  Gotl  and  my  rec- 
ord of  sin  in  an  irreversible  past,  flow  am  I to  Ire  harnn»ni/ed  with 
that  unescapable  environment?  I lere  is  Lady  .Macbeth.  Sec  how  she 
rubs  her  hands; 

Out,  damnc<l  spot!  Will  these  harxls  ne'er  l>c  clean? 

All  the  perfumes  t)f  Arabia  couKl  not  sweeten  this  little  lund. 

And  her  husbaml  in  a similar  mood  s.iy's; 

This  red  right  hand,  it  would  the  multituilinous  seas  incarnadine,  making  th< 
green  one  red. 

What  religion  can  wash  Latiy  .M.acbctli’s  rc<l  right  hand?  That 
is  a question  1 propose  to  the  four  continents  and  all  the  isles  of  the 
sea.  Unless  you  can  answer  that,  you  have  not  come  here  with  a 
serious  purpose  to  a parliament  of  religions,  j .Applause.] 

I beg  you  not  to  applaud,  because  if  there  is  a topic  of  more 
supreme  importance  than  any  other  it  is  the  topic  I am  now  introduc- 
ing. I speak  now'  to  the  branch  of  those  skeptics  whit  h are  not  rep- 
resented here,  and  1 ask  who  can  wash  Lady’  .Mrubeth’s  red  right 
hand,  and  their  silence  or  their  resjionses  arc  as  inclTicicnt  as  a h>hing 
rod  would  be  to  span  this  vast  lake  or  the  Atlantic. 

I turn  to  Mohammedanism,  Can  y'ou  wash  our  red  right  lumls? 
I turn  to  Confucianism  and  Buddhism.  Can  you  w.ish  our  red  right 
hands?  So  help  me  God,  I mean  to  ask  a question  this  afternoon  that 
shall  go  in  some  hearts  across  the  seas  and  to  the  antijiodcs,  and  I ask 
it  in  the  name  of  what  I hold  to  be  absolutely  self-evident  truths,  that 
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unless  a man  is  waslicd  from  the  old  sin  and  the  j^uilt  of  mankind  he 
cannot  bo  at  peace  in  the  j)resence  of  infinite  holiness.  [ Applause.] 

Old  and  blind  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Vaticati,  used  to  to  the 
Torso,  so-called  - a fra^nnent  of  the  art  of  antiquity — and  he  would  feel 
along  the  marvelous  lines,  chiseled  in  bygone  ages,  and  tell  his  puj)ils 
that  thus  atul  thus  the  study  should  be  completed.  I turn  to  every 
faith  on  earth,  e.xcept  Christianity,  and  I find  every  such  faith  a torso. 
I beg  pardon:  the  occasion  is  too  grave  for  mere  courtesy  and  nothing 
else.  Some  of  the  faiths  of  the  world  are  marvelous,  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  if  they  were  completed  along  the  lines  of  the  certainties  of  the 
religions  themselves,  they  would  go  uj)  and  up  and  up  to  an  assertion  of 
the  necessit)'  of  the  new  |)urpose  to  deliver  the  soul  from  a life  of  sin 
and  of  atonement,  made  ol  (iod’s  grace,  to  deliver  the  .soul  from  guilt. 

Take  the  ideas  which  have  produced  the  torsos  of  the  earthly 
faiths  and  you  w ill  have  a universal  religion,  under  some  of  the  names 
of  (iod,  and  it  w ill  be  a harjiionious  outline  with  Christianity  There 
is  no  peace  an\'wl»ere  in  the  universe  for  a soul  with  bad  intentions, 
and  there  ought  not  to  be.  ( )urs  is  a transitional  age,  and  we  are  told 
we  are  all  sons  of  Cod;  .and  so  we  are,  in  a natural  sense,  but  not  in  a 
moral  sense.  W’e  are  all  capable  of  changing  ej'es  with  (iod,  and  until 
we  do  chatige  eyes  w ith  Him  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  face  Him  in 
peace.  No  transition  in  life  or  tleath,  or  beyoiul  death,  will  ever 
deliver  us  from  the  necessity  of  good  intentions  to  the  j)eace  of  the 
soul,  with  its  environnumts,  nor  from  exposure  to  penalty  for  delib- 
erately bad  intentions.  I hold  that  we  not  oidy  cannot  escape  from 
conscience  and  (lod  and  our  records  of  sins,  but  tli.it  it  is  a certainty, 
and  a strategic  certabity,  that.e.xcept  Christianity,  there  is  no  religion 
under  heaven  i>r  among  men  th.it  effectively  jirovides  for  the  peace  of 
the  soul  by  its  harmoni/.ition  with  this  environment. 

1 am  the  ser\  aiit  of  no  clique  or  clan,  b'or  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,  if  you  will  allow  me  this  personal  reference,  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  spi-ak  from  an  entirely  independent  platform,  and  quite  as 
much  at  liberty  to  change  my  course  as  the  wind  its  direction;  but  I 
maintain  with  a solemnit}’  w hich  I c.innot  e.\|)ress  too  strongly,  that  it 
is  a certainty,  and  a strategic  certaint)',  th.it  the  soul  can  have  no  intel- 
ligent jieace  until  it  is  delivered  from  the  love  of  sin.  It  is  a certainty, 
and  a strategic  certainty,  that,  excejit  Christianity,  there  is  no  religion 
known  under  heaven  or  among  men  that  effectively  proviiles  for  the 
soul  this  joyful  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  it. 
It  is  a certainty,  and  a strategic  certainty,  that  unless  a man  be  born 
of  water,  that  is,  deli\ered  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  of  the  spirit,  that 
is  delivered  from  the  love  of  sin,  it  is  an  impossibility  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  for  him  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  lieaven. 

b.xccpt  a man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  a man  cannot  serve  (iod  and  mammon.  God  cannot  deny 
Himself.  Why,  these  cans  and  cants  are  touching  the  crags  of  cer- 
tainty underlying  the  universe  as  well  as  the  .Scriptures,  and  it  is  these 
crags  of  absolutely  sclf-cvitlent  truth  upon  which  1 would  plant  the 
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basis  of  a universal  rclij^ion,  ascertaining  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth  for  our  deliverance  from  the  sin,  and  of  an  atonement  for  our 
deliverance  from  the  f^uilt  of  it.  1 am  not  touching  the  suflicicncyof 
natural  religion,  but  only  its  efficiency. 

1 hold  that  by  mere  reason  we  can  ascertain  the  necessity  of  our 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  mere  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  we  are  to  be  delivered  " I’lato,”  said  Aristotle,  once  a stu- 
dent under  a great  master,  “ 1 see  how  (iod  may'  forgive  some  sins  of 
carelessness, but  how  lie  can  forgive  sins  of  deliberately’  bad  intention 
I cannot  see,  for  I do  not  see  how  1 le  ought  to."  ( Applause.] 

The  murderer,  the  ravisher.the  thief  have  bad  intentions,  but  per- 
haps, according  to  their  light,  tho.se  ancients  have  n«>  more  moral  tur- 
[)itude  than  some  bad  intentions  y'ou  and  I have  cherished  Hut  wc 
must  keep  jicace  with  our  faculties,  with  this  record  and  with  the  Gml 
who  cannot  deny  Himself.  I am  afraid  of  my'  ow  n faculties.  (Iod  is  in 
them  and  behind  them.  He  originated  the  plan  of  them.  Vou  must 
stay'  with  y'oursclves  while  >'ou  ctmtinue  to  e.xisl. 

I believe  there  is  good  scientific  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the 
.soul  if  only'  y'ou  bring  revelation  into  the  argument;  but  without  reve- 
lation and  with  the  liibleshut  I hold  there  is  goo<l  reason  for  believing 
that  death  docs  eiul  all.  I hoUl  we  were  woven  by'  some  power  ruit  in 
matter,  that  you  may  tear  up  the  web  and  not  injure  the  matter.  ! 
make  a distinction  between  the  two  tpiestions:  **  Does  ilcath  end  all?” 
and  “ Is  the  soul  immortal  ? ’ 1 want  every  faculty  at  its  l>est.  Shakes- 

peare .said:  “Conscience  is  a thousand  swords."  John  Wesley  saitl: 
“God  is  a thousand  swords.  ’ 1 low  am  I to  keep  the  peace  with  myself, 

my'  God,  my'  record,  except  by'  lt>oking  on  the  cross  until  it  is  no  cn>ss 
to  bear  the  cross;  except  by’  beholding  God  not  merely  as  my'  Creator 
but  also  as  my  .Saviour,  and  being  melted  into  the  vision  and  made 
glad  to  take  Him  as  l^ord  also.  [ Ap[)lausc.  | 

I bought  a book  full  of  the  songs  of  aggressive  evangelical  relig- 
ion and  I found  in  this  little  book  words  w Inch  may  l)e  bitter  indeed, 
when  eaten,  but  which,  when  fully'  assimilated,  will  be  sweet  as  honey. 
I summarize  my  whole  scheme  of  religion  in  these  words,  which  you 
may  put  on  my’  tomb.stf)ne'. 


Choose  1 must,  .and  soon  must  ctunise 
Holiness  or  heaven  lose. 

If  what  heaven  loves  1 hate. 

Shut  from  me  is  heaven’s  i^atc. 

Kndlcss  sin  means  endless  woe. 

Into  entlless  sin  I ijo. 

If  my  soul  from  reason  rent 
Taken  from  sin  its  final  bent. 

As  the  stream  its  channel  gnxives. 
And  within  that  channel  moves. 

So  does  habit’s  deepest  tide 
(iroove  its  botl  and  there  abide. 


Mosque  of  Aboubakr  Moorish  Sanctuary. 
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1 1 1'.X  Christianity  appeareci  in  the  world 
it  inij^ht  have  been  re^j.irtlcil  in  two 
way.s; — as  a force  requiring  cmhodi- 
ment -somethinj^  tlirou^h  which  it 
could  work;  or  as  a spirit  seeking  to 
inform  cver\ tiling,"  with  which  it 
^ shoulil  come  in  contact. 

It  was  both  a b>rce  anti  a sjiirit, 
the  objecti\c  anil  subjective  of  one 
enerj^y  wlutse  eiul  was  to  .subtluc  all 
things  to  its  ow  n likeness.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  ('hristianitv'  as  a con* 
ipieriiifj  cnerfjy  should  lay  hold  of  the 
strong  things  in  the  wtjrhJ  and  use 
them  for  itself.  It  was  inevitable  abo 
that  as  a spirit  it  .should  work,  spirit- 
like,  from  w ithin,  secretly  penetrating 
into  all  things ojien  to  it.  transforming 
them  by  its  mysterious  alchemy  into  forces  like 
itself,  drawing  under  atul  within  itself  govern- 
ments, art,  learning,  science,  literature  and  w hatev'er  else  enters  into 
society  as  shaping  and  directing  energy. 

I am  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  interpreteil  by  literature,  or.  more 
accurately,  upon  the  way  in  which  (diristianity  has  infuseil  itself  into 
literatuie  and  used  it  for  itself,  making  it  a medium  by  which  it  con- 
veys itself  to  the  world. 


\V  e should  never  lose  sight  ot  the  fact  that  Christ  ianity  had  its 
roots  m a full  and  varied  literature.  It  was  a literature  rich  and  pro- 
found in  all  departments  e.xccjit  philosophy  d he  Jew  was  too  primi- 
tive and  .sim  )le-minded  as  a thinker  to  analyze  his  thought  c»r  his  na- 
ture, but  in  history,  in  ethics,  in  imaginative  fiction  and  in  certain 
torrns  of  poetry,  his  literature  w’ell  endures  comparison  with  any  that 
can  be  named. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  Christ  left  no  book,  and  that  He  did  not 
contemplate  one;  and  so  men  scarchin^^  around  for  the  seat  of 
authority,  locatin^Mt  nowin  an  infallible  church,  and  now  in  Chris- 
tain  consciousness,  atul  now  in  traditions  and  institutions;  and,  not 
finding  any  or  all  of  these  sufficient,  they  turn  on  the  bookless  Christ, 
and,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  Him,  j)ut  together  some  biographical 
sketches  and  sundry  epistles,  and  formally  declare  them  to  be  the 
divinel}'  constituted  seat  of  authority, 

Christ,  iiulectl,  left  no  book,  but  He  was  not,  therefore,  a bookless 
Christ.  His  revelation  was  not  so  absolute  as  to  cut  Him  off  from  the 
literature  of  the  j)ast  as  something  upon  which  1 le  stood,  nor  from  that 
of  the  future  as  .something  which  might  embody  Him.  It  is  often 
made  an  object  of  study  to  find  Christ  in  the  OKI  Testament;  it  were 
a more  profitable  study  to  find  the  (dd  Testament  in  Christ.  His  first 
discourse  begins  with  a quotation  from  it,  and  He  dies  with  its  words 
upon  His  iij)S. 

It  is  not  ncce.ssary,  and  it  would  not  be  wholly  true’  to  say  that 
the  Hebrew  .scrij>tures  gave  sha|)e  and  direction  to  Christ.  He  was 
too  unique,  too  original,  too  full  of  direct  inspiration  and  vision  to 
justify  such  an  assertion;  but  He  stood  upon  them  not  as  an  authori- 
tative guide  in  religion,  but  as  illustrative  of  truth,  as  valuable  for  their 
inspiring  quality,  ami  as  full  of  signs  t)f  more  truth  and  fuller  grace. 
His  relatimi  to  them,  using  modern  phrases,  was  literary  and  critical; 
He  emphasized,  I le  selected  and  |)assed  over,  taking  what  I Ic  liked  and 
leaving  what  did  not  suit  His  purpose.  They  served  to  develop  His 
consciousness  as  the  Messiah,  but  they  did  not  govern  or  determine 
that  consciousness.  We  cannot  think  of  Christ  apart  from  this  litera- 
ture. It  is  not  more  true  to  say  tliat  it  was  full  of  Him  than  that  He 
was  full  of  it. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  have  a right  to  expect  that  Christ  will  go 
on  investing  Himself  in  literature;  that  Christianity  will  robe  itself  in 
great  poems  and  masterj)ieces  of  composition  as  various  at  least  as 
those  of  Judaism,  and  as  much  greater  as  the  new  faith  is  greater  than 
the  old.  As  inspiration  it  diunands  expression,  and  the  e.xpression  will 
take  on  the  forms  of  the  art  it  encounters  and  use  it  as  its  medium, 
but,  of  itself,  insj)iration  calls  for  the  rhythmic  flow  and  measured 
cadence,  even  as  the  worlds  arc  divinely  built  upon  harmony  and  move 
in  orbits  that  “still  sing  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  a system  so  full  of  divine  pa.ssion  should  call 
out  a full  stream  of  lyric  |)oetry;  that  a system  involving  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  and  great  cosmic  processes  shoubl  clothe  them  in  subtle 
dramas  and  majestic  epics;  that  a system  so  profoundly  involving  the 
nature  of  man  should  [)roc|ucc  philosophy;  that  a religion  based  on 
cthicsshouKl  evoke  treatises  on  human  society;  that  a religion  so  closely 
related  to  daily  life  should  call  out  the  various  forms  of  literature  that 
discuss  and  depict  life. 

I’aiough  of  Christ’s  words  arc  recorded  to  admit  of  classifying  Him 
m respect  to  literature.  1 speak  to  such  as  will  understand  me  when  I 
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say  that  Christ  is  to  be  put  amon^  the  poets— not  the  sin^rers  of  rhymes 
nor  the  builders  of  epics,  but  tliose  who  see  into  the  heart  uf  things 
ChristaPoet.  and  fccl  tlic  breath  of  the  Spirit;  such  are  the  i)oeis.  It  matters  n<»t 
in  wliat  form  Christ  spoke;  lie  was  yet  a poet.  Kvery  sentence  will 
bear  the  test.  Put  the  miscroscope  over  them  and  see  how  perfect 
they  are  in  structure.  Lay  your  ear  to  them  and  hear  how  faultless  is 
their  note.  Catch  their  spirit  and  feel  how  true  they  are  t«)  the  inner 
meaning  of  life,  how  full  of  God,  how  keyed  to  eternity  and  its  eternal 
hymn  of  truth  and  love. 

The  first  literary  products  of  Christianitv,  apart  from  those  of  its 
founder,  were  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  diflicidt  at  present  so  to 
separate  them  from  the  veneration  in  whii  h tliey  arc  lield  as  to  lo.<kat 
them  in  a free  and  critical  way.  A prevailing  do^ma  of  inspiration 
shuts  us  out  from  both  their  meaninj,^  and  their  excellence  as  comjM.si- 
tions.  They  are  not  treatises,  but  letters-  one  mind  pourin;;  itself  out 
to  others  in  a most  human  way  for  hioh  ends.  What  free.lom,thecur- 
lent  flowinj^  here  a..d  there,  as  the  mcjod  sways  the  main  purjxjsc, now 
pressmg^  steadily  on  between  the  banks,  now  overtlowino  tliem,  j^oinjj 
off  and  coming  back,  sometimes  forj^ettin)^  to  return;  careless,  hut 
always  noble;  delicate,  but  always  firm  and  massive;  ima^'inativc.  hut 
always  natural;  original,  full  of  resource,  ^^ivinij  off  iheoverfhnv  of  his 
thought  and  .still  leaving  the  fountain  full,  often  pr.»saic  an«i  homely, 
but  as  often  elocpicnt  and  overwhelming  in  power;  a rough,  hearty  an«j 
carele.ss  writer;  but  who  ever  wrote  better  «>r  to  oeltcr  ])urpc)se.>  * 

^ listen  to  naine  Dante,  “the  spokesman  of  ten  silent  centuries," 
as  L-arl)  le  called  him;  the  first,  if  not  tlie  greatest,  name  in  Christian 
literature. 

The  Divine  Comedy  regarded  superficially  is  medieval,  but  at  the 
ottom  It  IS  of  all  ages.  It  has  for  an  apparent  motive  < )rtler  of  the 
Roman  Church,  but  by  the  very  law  of  inspiration,  whivli  may  U- 
ce  nec  to  be  that  "hich  leads  an  author  unconsciously  to  trauscciul 
iis  purpose,  ante  condemned  as  a poet  what  he  \couhl  have  built  up 
as  a son  o t le  church.  lie  meant  to  be  constructive;  be  w;is  rcvolu- 
lonarj.  Ijy  portraying  the  ideal  lie  revealed  the  hoi)eles.>ncss  of  the 
actual  church.  He  was  full  of  errancy— political,  ecclesiastical,  thco- 
ogical— all  ea.si  y .separable  from  the  poet  ami  the  poem,  but  at  bottom 
he  was  thoroughly  true  and  profoundly  Christian,  lie  is  to  be  regarded 
as  one  called  of  God  to  say  to  his  age  and  to  the  world  what  had  great 
need  of  being  said.  ^ 

inspiration  consists  largely  in  the  .absoluteness  of  his 
C]  ' f’  perceptions,  aiul  as  such  thev  are  cssentiallv 

Uiiistian  (^reck  m his  formal  treatment  .)f  penaltv,'he  goes  beyond 
cJn  tlistinctly  Christian  in  his  conception  of  (kuI  and  of 

f he  enters  a world  unkm»wnout- 
-sidc  o Christian  thought.  In  the  Greek  tragedies  mistake  is  e.|uiv- 

lioom;  Init  the  Inferno 

only  interest  of  the  churcli)  contains 
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The  stron^^  point  in  I3.inte  is  thnt  he  ingrafted  into  literature  the 
piirg^atorial  character  of  .sin;  1 do  not  say  the  dogma  of  purgatory. 
Whatever  Protestant  theology  lias  done  with  this  truth,  protestant 
literature  has  preservnl  it,  and,  next  to  love,  made  it  the  leading 
factor  in  its  chief  imaginative  works.  .Sin  and  its  reaction,  pain  eating 
away  the  sin,  purity  and  wisdom  through  the  suffering  of  sin,  sin  and 
its  disclosure  through  conscience  v\hat  else  do  we  find  in  the  great 
inasterpieces  of  fiction  and  poetr)’,  not,  imleed,  with  slavish  uniform- 
ity, but  as  a dominant  thought.  1 lawthorne  wrote  of  nothing  else;  it 
j^oves  eternal  freshness  to  his  pages.  It  runs  like  a g<dden  thread 
through  the  works  of  (leorgt^  h'liot  and  makes  them  other  than  they 
sccni.  The  root  iilea  of  this  eoneejition  of  sin  is  humanity— the  chief 
theme  of  modern  literature  as  it  is  ol  Christianity;  and  it  is  the  one 
because  it  is  the  other.  This  conception  pervades  literature  because 
Christianity  imparted  it. 

In  Dante  it  was  settled  that  henceforth  Christianity  should  have 
literature  for  a mouthpiece.  As  the  Renaissance  and  the  Retormation 
prepared  the  field  one  bringing  back  learning  and  the  other  libert}' 
Christianity  began  to  vi'^t  itself  in  literary  forms.  W'e  must  look  for 
Christianity  in  literature,  not  as  though  listening  to  one  singer  after 
another,  but  rather  to  the  wh(»le  choir  'I'lie  fifth  symphony  cannot 
be  rendered  by  a violin  or  trumpet,  but  only  bv  the  wliole  orchestra. 

The  range  is  wide  and  long.  It  reaches  from  Dante  to  Whittier; 
from  .Sliakesjieare  to  Jhirns  and  Hrow  ning;  from  Spencer  to  Longfel- 
low and  Lowell;  from  (.'owper  to  .Shelley  aiul  Worilsworth ; from  Mil- 
ton  to  Alatthew  Arnold;  from  Hun\-an  to  I lawthorne  and  \'ictor  Hugo 
aiul  Tolstoi;  from  Thomas  a Kmiijiis  and  Pascal  to  Kant  and  Jona- 
than I'.dwards  and  J.essing  and  .Schleierniacher  and  Coleridge  and 
Maurice  and  Martineau  and  Robertson  and  I’airbairns;  from  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  .South  and  Ikirrow  and  the  Cambridge  Pl.itonists  to  hhner- 
soii  aiul  .\miel  and  ( arlyle;  from  Hacon  to  Ldt/.e;  from  Addison  and 
Johnson  fcj  (/oethe  andsV'ott  and  l'hackera\’  ami  Dickens  and  George 
Kliot. 

C lirisli.inity  is  a uftle  thing,  and  nothing  th.at  is  human  isaliento 
it;  nor  is  it  po.ssible  that  any  protluct  of  a single  mind  can  more  than 
hint  at  that  which  com])riscs  the  whole  ortier  and  movement  of  the 
W(jrl(i  Chri.st  is  more  than  a Jiulean  slain  on  Calvary;  Christ  is 
humanity  as  it  is  evolving  under  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and 
any  hook  touched  by  the  inspiration  of  this  fact  belongs  to  Christian 
literature,  lake  the  pla\'s  (;f  .Sliakespeare,  there  is  liardly  anything’ 
m them  that  is  obviously  Christian.  Still  they  are  Christian,  because 
they  are  so  thoroughly  on  the  side  of  humanit)'.  1 fow  full  of  freedom; 
Hliat  a sense  of  man  as  a respijjisible  agent;  what  conscience  and  truth 
and  honor,  what  charit)’  and  mercy  and  justice,  what  reverence  for 
man  and  lu)\v  well  clothed  is  he  in  the  human  virtues,  and  what  a 
strong,  hopeful  spirit,  despite  the  agnostic  note  heard  now  and  then, 
but  ainply  redeemed  and  counteracteil  by  the  general  tenor. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  said  of  Goctlie.  Goethe  is 
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to  be  regarded  as  one  in  whom  Christianity  won  a victory  and  he  ren- 
dered it  the  weightiest  service  Ity  checking  two  j towerful  influences 
which,  however  corrective  and  witliin  limits  usctul,  were  pressing  un- 
duly upon  the  faith  aiul  even  threatening  its  existence— the  infidelity 
of  Voltaire  and  the  naturalism  of  Rousseau,  (hiethe  set  his  hard 
German  sense  and  loftier  insjtiration  against  these  pois(»ning  and 
undermining  influences,  insisting  on  reverence,  and  asserting  a doctrine 
of  nature  that  embraced  will  and  spirit  ami  made  them  the  sources  of 
conduct,  (iocthe  also  rendered  Christ ianity  an  inestimaltle  service  in 
destroying  the  mediewal  conceptitin  of  the  w iirld  .is  a pii*ceof  mechan- 
ism and  of  God  as  an  “external  world-Architect” — conceptions  that  had 
come  in  through  the  Latin  theology,  or  rather  had  been  fostered  by  it. 

The  Christian  value  of  an  author  is  not  to  be  iletermined  by  the 
fullness  of  his  Christian  assertion.  There  is.  of  course,  immense  value 
in  the  great,  positive,  full-statureil  believers  like  Dante  and  Bacon  and 
Milton  and  Browning.  But  Christianity  is  all  the  while  in  need  oftwo 
things — correction  of  its  mistakes  and  perversions,  and  de\  elopment  in 
the  direction  of  its  universality'.  None  can  lio  these  two  things  so  well 
as  those  who  are  partially  outsiders.  An  earnest  skejitic  is  often  the 
best  man  to  find  the  obscured  path  of  faith. 

But  if  a doubter  is  often  a good  teacher  anti  critic  of  Christianity, 
much  more  is  it  true  that  it  is  often  develojied  and  carried  along  its 
proper  lines,  not  more  by'  those  who  are  within  than  by'  th»>sc  who 
stand  on  the  boundary  and  cover  both  sitlcs.  Milton,  though  a great 
teacher  of  Christian  ethics  in  his  prose  writings,  did  mithing  to  enlarge 
the  domain  of  Christian  belief  or  to  better  theological  thinking  in  an 
age  when  it  satlly'  needed  improvement;  but  (joethe  taught  Christian- 
ity to  think  scientifically,  and  prepared  the  w.iy  for  it  to  include 
modern  science.  So  of  Shelley  and  Matthew  .Xrnold  and  ICmcrson 
and  the  group  of  Germans  repre.scnted  by'  Lessingand  1 lerdcr, authors 
who,  with  their  I lellenistic  tendencies,  represent  a phase  of  thought 
and  life  which  undoubtedly'  is  to  be  brought  within  the  infolding scojic 
of  Christianity;  and  no  one  can  do  it  so  well  as  those  modern  Greeks. 

No  one  illu.stratcs  this  point  belter  ih.in  M.itthew  Arnold,  lb’ 
has  not  a very  lovely  look  with  liis  bishoji-b.aiting  and  rough  li.iiidling 
of  dissent.  But  there  is  something  worthier  and  broader  in  the  man. 
as  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  his  best  sonnet,  “ha.st 
London,’’  was  a dissenting  preacher. 

lake  others  of  this  class  of  teachers,  he  calls  attention  to  over- 
borne or  undeveloped  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  the  church  has  relied 
too  exclusively  upon  the  miracles;  Arnold  reminds  it  that  the  suh- 
stance  of  Christianity' docs  not  consist  of  miracles.  It  had  come  to  wor- 
ship the  Bible  as  a fetich,  and  to  fill  it  with  all  sorts  of  magical  mean- 
ings and  forced  dogmas,  the  false  and  nearly  f.ital  fruit  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Arnold  dealt  the  superstition  a heavy'  blow  th.it  umloubtedly 
stiained  the  faith  of  many,  but  it  is  with  such  violence  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  brought  in.  When  God  lets  loose  a thinker  in  the  world 
there  is  always  a good  deal  of  destruction.  Such  teachers  must  be 
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\v.iUhci.l  while  l^hcy  arc  listened  to.  We,  ourselves,  must  be  critics 
when  we  read  a ctitic. 

In  tracing.:  our  subject  historically,  it  is  iriterestin^r  to  note  a certain 
pro^aess  (^r  order  of  development,  espeeirdly  in  the  poets,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Christianity  at  the  hands  of  literature. 

In  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  we  have  a broad,  ethical  conception 
of  it.  free  both  from  do^ma  and  ecclesiasticism.  The  formci  mildly 
rebuked  the  evils  and  follies  of  the  church,  but  stood  for  the  plain  and 
simple  virtues,  and  ^ave  a j)itture  of  a parish  minister  which  no 
modern  conception  has  superseded  'I'lie  latter  denied  nothinjj, 
asserted  nothinjx  concerninj^  either  church  or  do^ma.  keepinj^  in  the 
hijiher  rej,don  of  life,  but  it  was  life  permeated  with  the  humanity  and 
freedom  of  Christianity.  Milton  more  thanfialf  defe.ated  his  magnifi- 
cent genius  by  uei^ditin^Mt  with  a mechanical  theology. 

The  later  j)oets  seldom  forego  their  birthright  of  spiritual  vision. 
Cowper  verged  in  the  same  (lirection,  but  saved  himself  by  the 
humanity  he  wo\e  into  his  verse,  a clear  and  almost  new  note  in  the 
world's  music.  iUit  the  poets  who  followed  him,  closing  up  the  last 
century  and  covering  the  first  (»f  this,  .served  Christianit)- chielly  by 
protesting  against  the  theology  in  which  it  was  ensnared.  The  .services 
rendered  to  the  faith  by  such  poets  as  Burns  and  Byron  and  .Shelley 
and  William  Blake  is  very  great.  It  is  no  longer  in  order  to  apologize 
for  lines  which  all  wish  h.id  not  been  written.  It  were  more  in  order 
to  require  apology  from  the  thetdogy  which  called  out  the  satire  of 
Hums,  and  from  the  ecclesiasticism  that  provoked  the  young  .Shelley 
even  to  atheism;  the  [)oet  uas  not  the  real  atheist. 

If  Christianity  is  a spirit  that  seeks  to  inform  everything  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  the  process  has  that  clear  and  growing 
illustration  in  the  poets  of  the  century.  In  one  way  or  another — some 
in  negative,  but  more  in  posit i\'e  wa\’s—  the)'  have  striven  to  enthrone 
love  in  man  and  lor  m.in  as  the  supreme  law  , and  they  have  found  this 
law  in  (jod,  who  works  in  righteousness  for  its  fulfiliment.  The,  roll 
might  be  called  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  down  to  Whittier,  and 
hut  few  would  need  to  l>e  counteil  out. 

Ihe  rnarked  e.\amj)les  are  Tennyson  ami  Browning,  and  of  the 

two  1 think  leimysonis  the  clearer.  .Speaking  roughly,  atul  taking 

his  work  as  a whole,  1 regard  it  as  more  thoroughly  informetl  w ith 

Chri.^tianity  than  that  of  any  other  m.ister  in  literature.  I do  not 

forget  the  overwhelming  positiveness  of  Browning,  whose  faith  is  the 

very  evidence  of  things  unseen  and  whose  hope  is  like  a contagion. 

It  is  this  very  positiveness  that  removes  him  a little  way  from  us;  it  is 

fiigh  and  we  cannot  (juite  attain  to  it.  Tennyson,  on  the  contrary, 

speaks  on  the  level  t)f  our  finite  hearts,  believes  and  doubts  with  us, 

debates  the  problems  of  faith  witli  us,  and  such  victories  as  he  wins 

arc  also  ours.  Brow  ning  leaves  us  behind  as  he  storms  his  way  into 

the  heaven  of  his  unclouded  hope,  but  Tennyson  stays  with  us  in  a 

'vorld  which,  being  such  as  it  is,  is  never  without  a shadow.  The  more 

clearly  we  sec  the  eternal  the  more  deciily  are  we  enshrouded  in  the 
finite.  I j 
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The  most  interesting^  fact  in  connection  witlj  our  subject  is  the 
thoroui;h  discussion  Christianity  is  now  unilor}4«>in|»  in  litt  raturc,  and 
I'cnnyson  is  the  undoubted  leatler  in  tlie  debate.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
highest  form  of  literary  art,  but  it  is  baseil  on  the  latest  and  fullc‘1 
science.  He  turns  evolution  into  faith  and  makes  it  the  j,jroun«l  of  Ijojk- 
It  is  not  in  the  “In  Memoriam,”  however.  l»ut  in  the  Idyls  thatuc 
have  his  fullest  explication  of  Christianity,  I hese  Idyls  are  scrnuins 
or  treatises;  they  deal  w ith  all  sins,  faults,  j^races,  \ irtues,  character 
in  all  its  phases  and  forms  and  processes  put  under  a conception  of 
Christ  which  nineteen  centuries  have  evolved  plus  the  insight  of  the 


poet. 

The  value  of  these  restatements  of  Christianity,  especially  by  the 
poets,  is  beyond  estimate.  I hey  arc  the  real  lUdender'.  of  the  faith, 
the  prophets  and  priests,  w hose  succession  nevi  r fail.s.  Leslie  Stephen 
Rpsi  Dofend-  writcs  au  ciUicinj^  plea  for  agnosticism,  and  seems  to  sweep  the  uni- 
ersoftheFaiUl.  vcrsc  clean  of  faith  aiul  God;  we  read  rennyson’s  “Higher  Panthe- 
ism,” “The  Two  Voices,”  “ In  Memoriam,"  or  lirowninj^'s  “.Saul,’ 

“ Death  in  the  Desert,"  or  Wordsworth’s  odes  on  Imnurrtality  and 
Duty,  or  Whittier’s  “ ^Iy  I’sabn.”  and  the  plea  f«»r  a^^nosticism  fades 
out.  In  some  way  it  seems  truer  and  better  to  believe. 

Such  prophets  never  cease,  though  tlieir  cominj.,'  i>  uncertain.  In 
the  years  just  gone  three  have  “ lost  themselves  in  the  light  " they  sa» 
so  clearly,  and  the  succession  w ill  not  fail.  So  long  as  a centur)' can 
produce  such  interpreters  of  Christianity  as  I'cnnyson  and  Hrownin^j 
and  Whittier,  it  will  not  vanish  from  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  1 have  simply  touched  a few  points  of  a sub- 
ject too  large  and  w idespreading  to  be  brt night  w ithin  an  hour's  space. 
To  amend  for  so  scanty  treatment.  1 w ill  briefly  enumerate  the  chief 
ways  in  which  literature  becomes  the  interpreter  <*f  Christianity. 

Literature  interprets  Christianity  correctly  for  the  plain  reason 
that  both  arc  keyed  to  the  spirit.  I he  inspirati<tn  of  high  literature  is 
Waysinwhich  that  of  truth;  it  rcvcals  tlic  nature  and  meaning  of  things,  which  is 
terpreta'chri^  thc  officc  of  thc  Spirit  that  tak'cs  tlic  things  of  Chri-'t  and  shows  them 
tianity,  unto  US  cvcn  as  thc  poet  intcr[)rcts  life  - two  similar  tind  sympathetic 

processes. 

Literature,  with  few  c.vccption.s-  all  inspiretl  literature  stand" 
squarely  upon  humanity  and  insists  upon  it  on  ethical  grounds  and  for 
ethical  ends,  and  this  is  essential  Christianity. 

Literature  in  its  highest  forms  is  unwiirldly  It  is  a protect  against 
the  worldly  temper,  the  worhlly  motive,  thc  worldly  habit.  It  appeals 
to  thtj  spiritual  and  thc  invisible;  it  readily  allies*  itself  with  all  the 
greater  Christian  truths  and  hopes  and  becomes  their  mouthpiece, 

Ihe  greater  literature  is  prophetic  and  optimistic.  Its  keynote  i.s, 
“All  is  well,”  and  it  accords  with  the  Christian  secret,  “ Hehold,  1 
make  all  things  new." 

Literature,  in  its  higher  ranges,  is  thc  correction  of  pot>r  thinking 
— that  which  is  crude,  extravagant,  superstitious,  hard,  onc-sided. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  realm  of  theological  thought. 
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TIic  theology  of  tlic  west,  with  the  western  passion  for  clearness 
and  iminctliate  effectiveness,  is  mechanical  and  prosaic;  it  pleases  the 
ordinary  mind,  and  therefore  a democratic  age  insists  on  it;  it  is  a good  Thmiogy 
tool  for  priestcraft;  it  is  easily  defended  by  formal  logic,  but  it  docs  West, 
not  satisfy  the  thinker  atul  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  poet.  Hence, 
thoroughly  as  it  has  swaj'cd  the  occidental  world,  it  has  never  com- 
manded the  assent  of  the  choicest  occidental  minds.  Hence  the  long 
line  of  mystics,  through  whom  lies  the  true  continuity  of  Christian 
theology,  always  verging  upon  poetry  and  often  reaching  it.  A the- 
ology that  insists  on  a transcendent  God,  who  sits  above  the  world  and 
spins  the  thread  of  its  affairs  as  a sj)inner  at  a wheel,  that  holds  to 
such  a conception  of  (lod  because  it  involves  the  simplest  of  several 
perplexing  propositions;  that  resents  immanence  as  involving  panthe- 
i.sm;  that  makes  two  catalogues — the  natural  and  the  supernatural — 
and  puts  everything  it  can  understand  into  one  list  and  everything  it 
cannot  understand  into  the  other,  and  then  makes  faith  turn  upon 
accepting  this  division,  such  a theology  docs  not  command  the  assent 
of  those  minds  who  e.xpress  themselves  in  literature;  the  poet,  the 
man  of  genius,  the  broad  and  universal  thinker  pass  it  by;  they  stand 
too  near  Go<l  to  be  deceived  by  such  renderings  of  His  truth.  All  the 
while,  in  every  age,  these  children  of  light  have  made  their  prote.st, 
and  it  is  through  them  that  the  chief  gains  in  theological  thought  have 
been  secured. 

For  the  most  part,  the  greater  names  in  literature  have  been  true 
to  Christ,  and  it  is  the  Christ  in  them  that  has  corrected  theology,  re- 
deeming it  from  tlogmatism  and  making  it  capable  of  belief,  not  clear, 
perhaps,  but  profound. 
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IiKRK  have  ftecn  ant!  prohalily  y'ct  exist  some 
isolated  tribes  of  men  \vi»o  imagine  that  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  for  their  sole  benefit.  They 
occupy,  perchance,  a lonely  island  far  from 
the  routes  of  ocean  travel,  and  have  no 
thouj^ht  that  tlie  sournlin^  waters  about  their 
/ island  homes  arc  at  the  same  time  washing 

r beautiful  corals  aiul  j)recious  pearls  on  other 

shores.  We  say:  I low  circumscril»etl  their 
vision;  how  narrow  their  wurltl!  Hut  the 
same  maybe  saitl  of  anyone  who  i>.  so  circum- 
scribed b)'  the  comlitions  of  race  and  lanj^uage 
in  which  he  has  been  reared  that  he  has  no 
knowledge  or  appreciation  of  laiuls,  nations, 
relij^ions  and  literatures  which  differ  from 
- ■•  •••  * a Christian,  and  must  needs  look  at  thiufjs  from  a 

Uinstiari  point  of  view,  liut  that  fact  shouhl  not  hinder  the  broadest 
o servation.  Christian  scholars  ha\c  for  centuries  admired  the  |>ocm5 
o omer  and  w-ill  never  lose  interest  in  the  storv  <jf  ( fdysscus.  the 
mynad-minded  Greek,  who  traversal  the  ro.irine  seas,  touched  many 
a orci^n  shore  and  observed  the  habitations  ami  customs  of  many 
men.  i they  be  likely  to  discard  the  recently  ileciphercd  Accadian 
hymns  and  Assyrian  penitential  psalms?  Is  it  probable  that  men  who 
can  devote  studious  years  to  the  philosophy  of  IMato  and  Aristotle  will 
care  nothiiifr  about  the  invocations  of  the  old  Persian  Avrsta,  the 
Vedic  hymns  the  doctrines  of  Ifuddha  and  the  maxims  of  Confucius? 
V ‘ l am  a Christian;  therefore,  I think  there  is  nothing 

litcraturc  of  the  world  that  1 can  afford  to 

1 ■ y New'  Icstamcnt  scriptures  enjoin  the  following 
words  as  a solemn  commandment: 

things  arc  true,  whatever  thinfjs  are  worthy  of  honor, 
lings  are  just,  whatever  things  are  pure,  whatever  things  are 
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lovely,  whatever  thinj^s  are  of  jrood  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  and 
if  there  be  any  praise  exercise  reason  upon  these  things”  (Phil,  iv,  8). 

My  task  is  tt)  speak  of  the  "sacred  books  of  the  world”  as  so  much 
various  literature.  And  1 must  at  the  very  outset  acknowledge  my 
inability  to  treat  such  a broad  subject  with  anything  like  comprehen- 
sive thoroughness.  Am!  luid  I the  recpiisite  knowledge  and  ability, 
the  time  at  my  disi)osal  would  forbid.  1 can  only  glance  at  some  no- 
table characteristics  of  this  varied  literature,  and  call  attention  to  some 
few  things  which  are  worthy  of  protracteil  study. 

1 commence  with  a (piotation  from  the  treatise  of  the  old  Chinese 
j)hilosoj)hcr  Lao  Ts/.e,  where  he  gives  utterance  to  his  conception  of 
the  Infinite,  lie  seems  t»)  be  struggling  in  thought  with  the  great 
power  which  is  back  of  all  |>henomena,  and  .seeking  to  set  forth  the 
idea  which  possesses  him  so  that  others  may  grasp  it.  llis  book  is 
known  as  the  'l  ao-teh-king,  and  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  what  tlie 
author  calls  his 'I'ao.  The  twenty-fifth  cliapter,  as  translated  by  John 
Chalmers,  reads  thus: 

"'rhere  was  sonutliing  chaotic  in  nature  which  existed  before 
heaven  ami  earth.  It  was  still.  It  was  void.  It  stood  alone  and  was 
not  changed  It  pervaded  everywhere  and  was  not  endangered.  It 
maybe  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the  universe  I know'  not  its  name, 
but  give  it  the  title  of  Pao.  If  I am  forcetl  to  make  a name  for  it  1 
.say  it  is  (Ireat  ; being  great,  1 say  that  it  passes  away;  passing  away, 
1 .say  that  it  is  far  off;  being  far  off,  1 say  that  it  returns.  Now,  Tao  is 
great,  heaven  is  great,  eartli  is  great,  a king  is  great.  In  the  universe 
there  arc  four  greatnesses  and  a king  is  one  of  them.  Man  takes  his 
law  from  the  earth;  th«‘  earth  takes  its  law  frofu  heaven;  heaven  takes 
its  law  from  Tao,  and  Tao  takes  its  law  from  what  it  is  in  itself,” 

"Now  it  is  not  the  theology  of  this  passage  nor  its  cosmology  that 
we  j)ut  forward,  but  rather  its  grand  poetic  concepts.  Here  is  the  pro- 
duction of  arj  ancient  sage,  born  si.x  lumdrerl  j'ears  before  the  Christian 
era.  lie  hail  no  Pentateuch  or  1 lexateuch  to  eidightcn  him;  no  Isaiah  to 
prophesy  to  him;  no  \'edic  songs  addressed  to  the  deities  of  earth 
and  sea  and  air;  no  pilgrim  from  any  other  nation  to  tell  him  of  the 
thoughts  and  things  of  other  lands,  liut  like  a poet  reared  under  other 
skies,  he  felt” 

‘‘.A  presence  that  disturl)€d  him  with  the  joy 
t )f  cicvateil  thoughts;  a sense  suhliine 
Of  soinctfiinjf  far  more  deejily  interfu.sed, 

Whose  dwelling  is  tf»e  li^ht  of  setting  suns. 

Amt  the  rouinl  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

Arnl  the  t)lue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man — 

A motion  of  a spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things." 

Students  of  Lao  Tsze’s  book  have  tried  to  express  his  idea  of  Tao 
by  other  terms.  It  has  been  calleil  the  .Supreme  Reason,  the  Universal 
Soul,  the  PJernal  Idea,  the  Namelc.ss  Void,  Mother  of  Being  and 
Kssence  of  Things.  But  the  very  mystery  that  attaches  to  the  word 
becomes  an  clement  of  power  in  the  literary  features  of  the  book. 
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Old  Scandi- 
navian Song. 


That  sujTgcstivcncss  of  something  j^rcat  aiui  yet  intan^ihlc,  a some- 
thing that  awc.s  and  inipre.sscs  ami  yet  eludes  our  grasj).  is  rcco^jnizcd 
by  all  great  writers  and  critics  as  a conspicuous  cleiiicnl  in  the  master- 
pieces of  literature. 

I have  purposely'  chosen  this  passage  from  the  old  Chinese  book 
since  it  affords  a subject  for  comparison  in  «)thcr  sacred  books.  Most 
religions  have  some  theory  or  poem  of  creation,  and  I .select  next  the 
famous  hymn  of  Creation  from  the  Kigvetla  I Hk.  lO,  eh.  129).  h b 
not  by'  any  means  the  most  beautiful  sjiecimen  of  the  V’edic  hymns, 
but  it  shows  how  an  ancient  Indian  poet  thought  and  spoke  of  tlic 
my’sterious  origin  of  things,  lie  looked  out  on  a mist-wrapt  ocean  ol 
being,  and  his  soul  was  filletl  with  strong  desire  to  know'  its  secrets. 

“'rheti  there  was  nothmij  beiriK  nor  not -fit-ini'; 

The  atmosphere  was  not,  nor  sky  afnive  it. 

What  covered  all?  .And  where?  By  what  protected? 

Was  there  the  fathomless  abyss  of  waters.' 

When  neither  deatli  nor  cleathlessness  existed; 

Of  day  and  nipht  there  was  yet  no  distinction. 

Alone  that  one  breathed  calmly,  self  supported, 

Dther  than  it  was  none,  nor  aui'ht  afH>ve  it. 

Darkness  there  was  at  first  in  darkness  hnldcti; 

This  universe  was  undistini;iiislied  water. 

That  which  is  void  an<l  emptiness  lay  liuhlcn, 

Alone  by  power  of  fervor  was  developed. 

Then  for  the  first  time  there  arose  desire. 

Which  was  the  primal  uerm  of  mind,  w ithin  it. 

And  sages,  searching  in  their  heart,  disro\cred 
In  nothing  the  connecting  frornl  of  being. 

Who  is  it  knows?  Who  here  can  tell  u.s  surely 
From  what  and  how  this  universe  has  risen? 

And  whether  not  till  after  it  the  gixls  lived? 

Who,  then,  can  know  from  what  it  has  arisen? 

The  source  from  which  this  universe  lias  risen 
And  whether  it  was  made,  or  uncreated. 

He  only  knows,  who  from  the  highest  lieavcn 
Kules--the  all-Kceing  lainl  or  uocs  luU  He  know  ?” 

One  naturally'  compares  with  these  jioelic  speculations  the  begin- 
ning of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  where  we  have  a Ivoman  jioet’.s  coiicfi>* 
tion  of  the  original  chaos,  a rude  and  confused  mass  of  water,  earth 
and  air,  all  void  of  light,  out  of  which  “(rod  and  kindly  nature”  pro- 
duced the  visible  order  of  beauty  of  the  world.  I hc  old  Scandina- 
vians had  also,  in  their  sacred  book,  “The  Elder  Edda,”  a song  of  the 
prophetess,  who  told  the  story  of  creation; 

“In  that  far  age  wdien  Ymir  lived. 

And  there  was  neither  land  nor  sea. 

Earth  there  was  not  nor  lofty  heaven; 

A yawning  deep  but  verdure  none. 

Until  Bor  s sons  the  spheres  ufdieavcd, 

And  formed  the  mighty  midgard  nuunl; 

Then  bright  the  sun  shone  on  the  cliffs. 

And  green  the  ground  became  with  plants." 
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I need  not  quote,  hut  only  allude  to,  the  Chaldean  account  of  crea- 
tion, recently  dccij)hcred  from  the  monuments,  and  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  the  hook  of  Genesis,  which  contains  what  modern  scholars  are 
«iven  to  calling  the  "1  lehrew  poem  of  Creation."  In  this  we  have  the 
sublime  hut  vi\  id  ()icture  of  Gotl  creating  the  heavens  aiul  the  earth 
and  all  their  contents  and  living  tribes  in  six  days  and  resting  the 
seventh  day  and  blessing  it. 

As  theologians  we  naturally  study  these  theo.sophic  poems  with 
reference  to  their  origin  and  relationship.  Hut  we  now  call  attention 
to  the  ])lacc  they  hohl  in  the  sacred  literatures  of  the  world.  ICach  com- 
jx)sition  hears  the  marks  of  an  individual  genius.  He  may,  and  prob- 
ably ih)es.  in  e\’ery  case  expri'ss  the  current  belief  or  tradition  of  his 
nation,  hut  his  description  reveals  a human  mind  wrestling  with  the 
mysterious  problems  ot  the  world,  aiul  suggesting,  if  not  announcing, 
some  solution  As  specimens  ot  literature  the  various  poems  of  crea- 
tion exhibit  a worhi-wide  taste  ami  tendency  to  cast  in  j)octic  form 
the  j)rofoundest  thoughts  which  busy  the  human  soul. 

1 turn  now  to  that  great  collection  of  ancient  Indian  songs  known 
as  the  Kig\eda.  y\s  a bod>’ of  sacred  literature,  it  is  esjjecially  ex- 
pressive of  a childlike  intuition  of  nature.  The  hymns  are  addressed 
to  various  gotls  of  earth  and  air  ami  the  bright  heaven  beyond,  but 
owing  to  their  great  diversity  of  date  and  authorship  they  vary  much 
in  value  and  ititerest.  Hy  the  sitlc  of  some  splendid  productions  of 
gifted  authors  we  timl  many  tiresome  and  uninteresting  compositions. 
It  is  believed  by  those  best  competent  to  judge  that  in  the  tildest 
hymns  wc  have  a picture  of  an  original  and  primitive  life  of  men  just 
as  it  may  be  imagined  to  haveiSjirung  forth  fresh  ami  exultant  from 
the  bosom  of  nature  Popular  songs  always  endnuly  numerous  facts 
in  the  life  of  a jieople,  and  so  these  \'edic  In  nins  reveal  to  us  the 
ancient  Aryans  at  the  time  when  they  enteretl  Jmiia,  far  back  beyond 
the  beginnings  of  authentic  history  They  were  not  the  first  occujiants 
of  that  country,  but  entered  it  by  the  same  northwestern  passes  where 
Alexander  led  his  victorious  armies  more  than  two  thousand  years 
theieafter.  'Ihe  Indus  ami  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  water  the  fair 
fields  uherc  the  action  of  the  \’cdas  is  laid,  dhe  people  cultivated 
the  Soil  and  were  rich  in  docks  and  herds  Hut  they  were  also  a race 
of  mighty  warriors,  ami  with  apparenth’  the  best  good  conscience 
prayed  and  struggled  to  enrich  themselves  \\  ith  the  spoil  of  the  ene- 
mies. Ail  these  things  find  c.xpression  in  the  Vedic  songs,  and  a pop- 
ular use  of  them  implies  an  ardent  worship  of  nature. 

The  prineijial  eartli  god,  to  w horn  very  many  hymns  are  addressed, 
is  Agni  the  god  of  fire.  1 lis  proper  home  is  heaven,  they  say,  but  he 
has  come  tlow II  as  a representative  of  other  gods  to  bring  light  and 
comfort  t<»  the  dwellings  of  men  llis  births  are  without  number,  and 
the  vivid  poetical  concept  of  their  natuie  is  seen  in  the  idea  that  he 
lies  concealed  in  the  .soft  wood,  and  when  two  sticks  are  rubbed  to- 
gethei  Agni  spiings  forth  in  gleaming  brightness  and  devours  the 
sticks  which  were  hfs  parents,  lie  is  also  boin  amid  the  rains  of 
heaven  and  comes  down  as  lightning  to  the  earth 
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To  the 
of  Fire. 


Take  the  followinfj  as  a fair  specimen  of  many  hymns  of  praise 
addressed  to  the  god  of  fire: 

“O,  Agni,  graciously  accept  this  wood  which  I offer  thee,  and  this 
my  service,  and  listen  to  my  songs.  Herewith  we  worship  thee,  0, 
Agni,  thou  liigh-born,  tliou  coiuiueror  of  liorses,  tliou  son  of  power, 
(xod  wjti^  worsliip  thee  w ho  lowest  song,  w h(»  givest  riches  and 

art  Lord  thereof.  He  tluui  to  us  of  wealth  the  Lord  and  giver, U, 
wise  and  pcjwerful  one;  ami  dri\  e aw  ay  from  us  the  enemies  Give  us 
rains  out  of  heaven,  thou  inexhau>tihle  one;  give  tis  our  food  and 
drinks  a thousand  fold.  To  him  who  j>raises  thee  and  seeks  thy  help, 
draw  near,  C),  youngest  messenger  and  noblest  j>riest  of  the  gods,  draw 
near  through  .song.  ( ),  thou  w ise  Agni,  w isely  tlnni  gocst  forth  between 
gods  and  men,  a friendly  messenger  between  the  two.  Thou  wise  and 
honored  one,  occult,  perform  the  sacrificial  scr\  ice  ami  .scat  thysclt 
upon  this  .sacred  grass.” 

As  Agni  is  the  principal  deity  of  the  earth,  so  is  Indra  of  the  air. 
He  is  the  god  of  the  clear  blue  sk\\the  air  space,  whence  come  the  fer- 
tilizing rains.  The  numerous  p«>ems  a(hlres>e»l  to  him  abouml  in  iina^’e* 
which  arc  said  to  be  especially  forcible  to  such  as  haw  livetl  smuc  time 
in  India  and  watchetl  the  phenomena  t»f  the  changing  seasons  there. 
The  clouds  are  conceived  as  the  covering  <»f  hostile  ch  imms,  who  hide 
the  sun,  darken  the  worhl  and  hohl  back  the  heavi  nly  waters  from  the 
thirsty  earth.  It  is  Indra's  glory  that  he  alone  is  able  to  vamjubh 
those  dreadful  demons.  All  tlie  other  gods  shrink  back  fr<im  the  oar- 
ing monsters,  but  Indra,  armed  with  his  f.ital  thumlerbolt,  smites  them 
with  rapid  lightning  strokes,  ruins  their  p»jwer,  jiierces  their  covennt; 
of  clouds  and  releases  the  waters  which  then  fall  in  copious  showers  to 
blc.ss  the  earth.  In  other  hymns  the  demons  are  ctmccived  as  h.aving 
stolen  the  re.servoirs  of  water  and  hidden  them  away  in  the  cawrns  of 
the  mountains.  Hut  Indra  pursues  them  thither,  .splits  the  moinil.iin> 
with  his  thunderbolt  and  sets  them  at  liberty  again,  .'^uch  a |M»wctful 
deitv  is  al.so  naturally  worshipeil  as  the  god  cjf  battle.  He  is  always 
fighting  and  never  fails  to  compier  in  the  end.  Hence  he  is  the  ideal 
hero  whom  the  warrior  trusts  and  .ulores. 

"On  hini  all  men  must  call  ainitl  ihe  bailie; 
lie,  high  adored,  alone  has  power  to  sin  eor. 

'Ihe  man  who  olTers  him  prayers  and  hlutions, 

Him  Indra's  arm  helps  forward  in  his  goings." 

With  Indra  other  divinities  of  the  air  realm  are  nssocialed. 
Vata,  the  god  of  the  wind,  who  arises  in  the  early  morning  to  drink 
the  soma  juice  ami  lead  in  the  dawn;  Riulra’s  .sons,  the  Mariits.  god.s 
of  the  thunderstorm.  Where  in  all  the  realm  of  lyric  poetry  can  he 
found  compositions  more  charming  than  the  Veclic  lu'inns  to  Aurora, 
the  goddess  of  the  dawn?  She  opens  the  gates  of  (lay,  drives  away 
darkness,  clears  a pathway  on  the  mistv  mountain  tops  taml  swecjis 
along  in  glowing  brightness  with  her  white  steeds  and  beautiful  chariot. 
All  nature  springs  to  life  as  she  approaches,  and  beasts  and  birds  and 
men  go  forth  with  joy. 
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The  sacred  scriptures  of  lUiddhism  comprise  three  immense  col- 
lections known  as  the  Tripitaka,  or  “ three  baskets.”  One  of  these  con- 
tains the  discourses  of  lUiddha,  another  treats  of  doctrines  and  meta- 
physics, anil  another  is  devoted  to  ethics  and  discipline.  In  hulk  these 
writings  rival  all  that  was  ever  included  under  the  title  of  Veda,  and 
contain  more  than  seven  times  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  greater  portion  of  this  exten- 
sive literature,  in  the  most  ancient  texts,  exists  as  yet  only  in  manu- 
script. Hut  as  Huddhism  spread  and  triumi)hed  mightily  in  southern 
and  eastern  Asia,  its  .sacred  books  have  been  translated  into  I’ali, 
Ihirniese,  Siamese,  'I'ibetan,  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  tongues.  The 
Tibetan  edition  of  the  Tripitaka  fills  abrmt  ;^25  folio  volumes,  Ivvery 
important  trii)e  or  nation  which  has  adoj)ted  Huddhism  appears  to 
have  a more  or  less  complete  Huddhist  literature  of  its  own.  Hut  all 
this  literature,  so  vast  that  one  lifetime  seems  insufficient  to  explore  it 
thoroughly,  revolves  about  a comparativeh’  few  and  simple  doctrines. 
First  we  have  the  four  sublime  verities;  F'irst,  all  existence,  being 
subject  to  change  and  (leca\',  is  evil;  second,  the  source  of  all  tliis  evil 
is  desire;  third,  desire  and  the  e\  il  w hich  lidlows  it  may  be  made  to 
cease;  fourth,  there  is  a fixed  and  certain  w.iy  by  which  to  attain  ex- 
emption from  all  e\  il.  Next  after  these  verities  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  eightfold  path;  F'irst,  right  belief;  second,  right  judgment;  third, 
right  utterance,  fourth,  right  Jiiotives;  fifth,  right  occupaiion;  sixth, 
right  obedience;  seventh,  right  memory,  and  eighth,  right  meditation. 
Then  we  have  further,  five  commandments;  F'irst.  do  not  kill;  second, 
do  not  steal,  third,  do  not  lie;  fourth,  do  not  become  intoxicated; 
fifth,  do  not  commit  adultery.  T he  fcdlow  ing  passage  is  a s[)ecimen  of 
the  tone  and  style  of  Huddha’s  discourses; 

‘The  best  of  ways  is  the  eightfold;  the  best  of  truths  the  four 
words;  the  best  of  virtues  passionlessness;  the  best  of  men  he  who  has 
eyes  to  sec.  This  is  tlie  wax*;  there  is  no  other  that  leads  to  the  {)uri- 
fying  of  intelligence,  (lo  on  this  way,  I’A'erything  else  is  the  deceit 
of  the  tempter.  If  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  make  an  end  of  pain. 
Ihc  way  was  preached  by  men  when  1 had  understood  the  thorns  of 
the  flesh.  You  yourself  must  make  an  effort.  T he  Huddha  is  only  a 
preacher.  The  thoughtful  that  enter  this  way  are  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  the  tempter.  All  created  things  perish;  he  who  knows  this 
becomes  passive  in  pain;  this  is  the  way  to  purity.  All  created  things 
are  grief  and  pain;  he  who  knc»ws  and  iloes  *his  becomes  passive  in 
pain,  this  is  the  way  that  leads  to  purity” 

We  who  are  reared  under  a western  civilization  can  see  little  that 
is  attractive  in  the  writings  of  Huddliism.  T he  genius  of  Fxlw  in  Ar- 
nold has  set  the  storv'  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  Ituddha  in  a brilliant 
dress  in  his  poem  of  the  “Liglit  of  Asia;”  but  the  Huddhist  script- 
ures as  specimens  of  literature  are  as  far  remov'cd  from  that  poem  as 
the  Talmud  from  the  Hebrew  I’.salter.  Here  and  there  a nugget  of 
gold  may  be  discovered,  but  the  reader  must  jxay  for  it  by  laborious 
toiling  through  vast  spaces  of  tedious  metaphy'sics  and  legend.  It  is 
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worthy  of  note  that,  as  Christianity  originated  amonf;  the  Jews,  but  has 
had  its  chief  triunij)hs  amonj^  the  (ientiles,  so  Huddhisni  orifjinatcd 
among  the  Hindus,  but  lias  won  most  of  its  adiicrent.s  among  other 
tribes  and  nations. 

Glance  with  me  now  a moment  at  the  sacrctl  l>ooks  of  Confucian- 
ism, which  is  par  excellence  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  but 
Confucius  was  not  the  founder  of  the  religion  which  is  associated  with 
his  name.  I le  claimed  merely  to  have  studietl  deeply  into  antiquity 
and  to  be  a teacher  of  the  recortls  and  worship  of  the  jiast.  The 
Chinese  classics  comprise  the  five  King  and  the  iourSlin.  I'he  latter, 
however,  are  the  worksof  Confucius’s  disciples,  and  hold  not  the  rank 
and  authority  of  the  five  King.  The  word  king  means  a ueb  of  rloth 
(or  the  warp  which  keeps  the  thread  in  })laee ) atul  is  apjjlied  to  the 
most  ancient  books  of  the  nation  as  works  possessed  of  a sort  of  canon- 
ical authority.  Of  these  ancient  books  the  Shu  King  ami  the  ^liih 
King  are  of  chief  impt)rtance.  One  is  a Imok  of  history  and  the  other 
of  poetry.  The  .Shu  King  relates  to  a period  exti-nding  »»vcr  seventeen 
centuries,  from  about  2357  11.  C.  to  627  11.  C'.,  and  is  believeil  to  be  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Chinese  llible,  and  consists  of  ballads  relating  to 
events  of  the  national  history,  and  songs  ami  hymns  to  l)C  sung  on 
great  state  occasions.  They  exhibit  a ]>rimitive  simplicity,  ami  ser\c 
to  picture  forth  the  manners  of  the  ancient  time,  l lie  following  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  odes  used  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  an- 
cestors. A young  king,  feeling  his  responsibilities,  would  fain  follow 
the  example  of  his  father,  and  prays  to  him  for  help: 

“1  take  counsel,  at  the  bcKinninK  of  my  rule. 

How  can  I follow  the  example  of  my  shrived  father? 

Ah!  far-reaching  were  his  jilans. 

And  I am  not  able  to  carry  them  nut. 

However  I endeavor  to  reach  to  them 

My  continuation  of  them  will  be  all  deflected. 

1 am  a little  child, 

Unequal  to  the  many  difficulties  of  the  state. 

Having  taken  his  place,  1 will  look  for  him  to  go  up  and  come  down  in 
the  court. 

To  ascend  and  descend  in  the  house. 

Admirable  art  thou,  O,  great  Father; 

Condescend  to  preserve  and  enlighten  me.’’ 

It  has  been  widely  maintained  and  w ith  much  show  of  rc.'ison.tb.it 
Confucianism  is  at  best  a system  of  ethics  and  political  cciinomy  rather 
than  a religion.  Many  a wise  maxim,  many  a tiuble  preccjit  may  be 
cited  from  the  sacred  books,  but  the  whole  system  logically  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  worldly  wisdom  rather  than  of  spiritual  life.  Con- 
fucius says: 

_ “When  I was  fifteen  years  old  I longed  for  wisdom.  At  thirty  my 
mind  w-as  fixed  in  pursuit  of  it  At  forty  1 saw  certain  principles 
clearly.  At  fifty  I uirderstood  the  rule  given  by  heaven.  At  si.xty 
everything  I heard  I easily  understood.  At  seventy  the  desires  of  my 
heart  no  longer  transgressed  the  law,” 

In  passing  now'  from  sacred  literatures  of  the  far  cast  to  those  of 
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the  west,  I linger  for  a moment  over  the  religious  writings  of  the 
ancient  Habylonians  and  the  Persians.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  Zend-Avesta?  Hut  the  monuments  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ti‘Tris  and  luiphratcs  have  in  recent  years  disclosed  a still  more 
ancient  literature.  The  old  Akkadian  and  Assyrian  hymns  might  be 
collected  into  a volume  which  would  i)erhaps  rival  the  Veda  in  inter- 
est, if  not  in  value.  1 can  only  take  time  to  cite  an  old  Akkadian 
hymn  to  the  setting  sun,  which  seems  to  have  been  a portion  of  the 
Babylonian  ritual: 

"O  sun,  in  the  iniildlc  of  the  sky,  at  thy  setting, 

May  the  brivjht  gates  welcome  thee  favorably; 

May  the  door  ot  heaven  be  docile  to  thee; 

May  the  god  director,  thy  faithful  messenger,  mark  the  way.  Akkadian 

In  bbara,  seat  of  thy  royalty,  he  makes  thy  greatness  shine  for  thee. 

May  the  morn,  thy  beloved  spouse,  come  to  meet  thee  w'ith  joy; 

May  thy  heart  rest  in  peace; 

May  the  glory  of  thy  ginlhead  remain  with  thee. 

Powerful  hero,  ()  sun!  shine  gloriously. 

Lord  of  Kbara,  direct  thy  foot  lightly  m thy  road. 

O sun,  in  making  thy  wav,  take  the  path  marke<l  for  thy  rays. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  of  juifgments  over  all  nations." 

As  for  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Parsees,  the  .'\ vesta,  it  may  he 
said  that  few  remains  of  antiejuity  are  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 
student  of  history  and  religion.  Hut  these  records  of  the  oltl  Iranian 
faith  have  suffered  sadly  by  time  anti  the  revolutions  of  the  empire. 

One  who  has  made  them  a special  life  stiuly  observes:  “.Xs  the  Par- 
secs arc  the  ruins  of  a people,  so  arc  their  sacretl  books  the  ruin  of  a 
religion.  There  has  been  no  other  great  belief  that  ever  left  such 
poor  and  meager  monuments  of  its  past  Sj>lendor.”  The  oldest  por- 
tions of  the  Avesta  consist  of  praises  to  the  holy  powers  of  heaven 
and  invocations  for  them  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial  worship. 

The  entire  collcctioji,  taken  together,  is  mainly  of  the  nature  of  a 
prayer  book  or  ritual. 

Wc  pass  now  to  the  land  of  ICgypt,  and  notice  that  mysterious 
compilation  of  myth  and  legend,  and  words  of  hope  and  fear,  now 
commonly  known  as  the  “Hook  of  the  Dead.”  It  exists  in  a great 
number  of  manuscripts  recovered  from  ICgyptian  tombs,  and  many 
chapters  are  inscribed  upon  coffins,  mummies,  sepulchral  wrappings, 
statues  and  walls  of  tombs.  Some  of  the  tombs  contain  exactly 
the  same  characters,  or  follow  the  same  arrangement.  The  text  is  ac- 
cordingly very  corrupt.  The  writing  was  not,  in  fact,  intended  for 
mortal  eyes,  but  to  be  buried  with  the  dead,  and  the  prayxrs  are,  for 
the  most  part,  language  suj)posed  to  be  used  by  the  departed  in  their 
progress  through  the  umler  world.  Wc  can,  therefore,  hardly  expect 
to  find  in  this  strange  book  anything  that  will  greatly  interest  us  as 
literature.  Its  value  is  in  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  ancient 
^'Syptian  faith.  The  blessed  dead  are  su[)poscd  to  have  the  use  of  all 
their  lirribs,  and  to  cat  and  drink,  and  to  enjoy  an  existence  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  known  on  earth.  Hut  they  are  not  confined  to 
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any  one  locality,  or  to  any  one  form  of  existence.  They  have  the 
range  of  the  entire  universe  in  every  shape  anti  form  which  they  de- 
sire, We  find  in  one  chapter  an  account  of  the  terrible  nature  of  cer- 
tain divinities  and  localities  which  the  deceased  must  encounter.  This 
before  gigantic  and  venomous  serpents,  gods  with  names  significant  oi 
death  and  destruction,  waters  and  atmospiieres  of  tlames.  Hut  none 
of  these  prevail  over  him;  he  jiasses  through  all  things  without  harm, 
and  lives  in  peace  with  the  fearful  gods  who  preside  over  these  abodes. 
The  following  is  a specimen  of  invocations  to  be  u.sed  in  passing 
through  such  dangers: 

“O  Ra,  in  thine  egg,  radiant  in  thy  disk  shining  forth  from  the  hori- 
zon, swimming  over  the  steel  firmament,  sailing  over  the  pillars  of  Shu; 
thou  who  hast  no  second  among  the  gods,  who  produced  the  winds  by 
the  flames  of  thy  mouth  and  who  enliglitenest  the  worlds  with  thy 
splendors,  save  the  departed  from  that  god  who.se  nature  is  a mystery 
and  who.se  eyebrows  are  as  tlie  arms  of  the  balance  on  the  night  when 
Aanit  was  weighed.” 

The  Mohammedan  Bible  is  a comparatively' modern  book.  Itisa 
question  whether  its  author  ever  learned  to  read  or  write,  lie  dictated 
his  rcv'elations  to  his  disciples  and  they  w rote  them  on  date  leaves, 
bits  of  parchment,  tablets  of  w hite  stone  and  shouhler  blades  of  sheep. 
After  the  prophet’s  death  the  different  fragments  were  collected  and 
arranged  according  to  the  length  of  the  chapters,  beginning  with  the 
longest  and  ending  with  the  shortest.  As  a volume  of  .sacred  litera- 
ture the  Koran  is  deficient  in  those  elements  of  independence  and 
originality  which  are  noticeable  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  other  great 
religions  of  the  world.  It  is  a tedious  Ixiok  to  read.  It  is  full<)f  reftc- 
tition  and  seems  incapable  of  hap{)y  translation  into  any  other  lan- 
guage. Its  crowning  glory  is  its  glow  ing  Arabic  diction.  Mohammed 
himself  insisted  that  the  marv’clous  excellence  of  his  book  wasa'^tand- 
ing  proof  of  its  superhuman  origin.  “If  men  and  genii,”  .-ays  he, 
“united  themselves  together  to  bring  the  like  of  the  Koran  they  could 
not  bring  the  like,  though  they  should  back  each  other  uj).” 

In  view  of  the  limit  of  my  sjjace  ami  time,  1 purposed  toomit  pai- 
ticular  notice  of  the  Hebrew  ami  Christian  .Scrij)tures.  The  Ncwlcs- 
tament  is  a unique  book,  or  set  of  books,  and  the  gospels  ami  epi.stles 
constitute  a peculiar  literature.  But  as  a body  of  rich  and  various 
literature  these  writings  arc  sur{)assed  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Hid 
Testament.  In  giving  the  palm  to  the  .sacred  books  of  the  liebrcwN 
I will  simply  add  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jones,  written  on  a blank 
leaf  of  his  bible.  That  that  distinguished  scholar  was  a most  com* 
petent  critic  and  judge  none  will  dispute.  He  wrote: 

“I  am  of  opinion  that  this  volume,  independently'  of  its  divine 
origin,  contains  more  true  sublimity,  more  cxfpiisite  beauty',  more  pure 
morality,  more  important  history'  and  finer  strains  of  poetry'  and  elo- 
quence than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books  in  wliatever  age 
or  language  they  may  have  been  w'ritten.” 
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O subject  deserves  a place  on  the  pro- 
j^raninie  of  this  parliament  which  does 
nut  itivolve  truths  as  w ide  as  the  world, 
as  lastinj^  as  time,  and  hence  vital  to 
L f higher  forms  of  religion. 

\ / 1 he  theme  assigned  to  me  is  in- 

vested  with  unusual  importance  be- 
cause t)f  tlie  various  and  vital  interests 
'iMi  now  cluster  arcjund  the  Sabbath 

p//SL  ^ tjuestion.  The  demand  for  reconsid- 

\ t ^ eration  and  readjustment  of  that  ques- 

tion  is  increasing  and  imperative.  It 
has  fully  entered  an  ei)och  of  rapid 
transition. 

ICxpcrience  shows  that  the  idea  of  sacred 

time,  and  hence  of  the  weekly  rest  day,  is  vitally 
connected  with  the  development  of  religion  in  individual  life  and  in 
the  world.  History  is  an  orf^anic  unity.  No  event  is  isolated;  nothings 
is  fortuitous.  (jcuJ  is  constantly  settlinjj  questions  and  cletermining’ 
issues  throuj^li  events.  There  is  no  point  on  which  God  has  more 
clearly  uttered  His  verdicts  through  history  than  on  the  question  of 
the  divine  eleifient  in  tlu' w eekly  rest  day.  He  e.xpressed  them  in  the 
spiritual  dearth  and  disaster  wluch  blij^hted  ancient  Israel,  when  the 
nation  turned  away  from  doin^  the  divine  will  in  regard  to  the 
sacred  day.  I'.ach  succeeding  century  has  reiterated  these  verdicts 
and  denujiist rated  the  fact  that  those  wlio  ilisregard  the  divine  element 
in  the  Sabbath  gather  ruin.  When  the  falsehood  which  says,  No  day 
is  sacred,”  became  regnant  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  spiritual 
Canker  and  decay  fastcnetl  on  the  cluirch  like  a deadly  fungus,  u hen 
this  same  falsehood  rij>cned  in  the  French  revolution,  God  thundered 
forth  His  V’erdict  again,  high  above  the  smoke  and  din  of  national 
suicide.  At  this  hour,  in  brnrope  and  America,  in  Paris  and  Chicago, 
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the  clouds  of  divine  retribution  arc  pathcrinp:.  many-voiced,  rebukine 
human  disregard  for  sacred  time.  The  slight  regard  which’thc  world 
pays  to  these  verdicts  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  futile  arul  ruinous.  Facts  do 
not  cease  because  men  ignore  them.  1 )ivine  tlerisions  are  not  removed 
because  men  invent  new  theories  to  show  that  they  ought  to  he  erro- 
neous. Cjod  and  truth  outlive  man  s ignorance  anti  hi^  e.xperiinents  in 
disobedience. 

The  weekly  rest  day  is  not  an  accident  in  human  hi-^tory.  It  is 
not  a superficial  and  temporary  jihenomenon.  It  springs  froin  the  in- 
herent philo.sophy  of  time  and  from  man’s  relation  to  (lod  through  it. 
Duration  is  an  immediate  attribute  of  (lod.  It  is  an  essential  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  self-e.xisting  deity.  lie  is  inconeei\ able  witli.mt  it 
“lime”  is  measured  duration  in  which  man  has  being.  Herein  is  it 
true  that  men  “live,  move  and  have  their  being”  with  ami  witlim 
lie  is  forever  in  touch  with  II is  chihlrim  thrtiugh  tins  eiivirt»nnieiit  of 
duration  as  definitely  as  the  atmosphere  is  in  touch  with  tlic’ir  plu sical 
Dxistencc  w ithin  this  attribute  of  (md  is  not  .subji  c t to  man  s 
\olition.  We  cannot  remove  ourselves  from  contiiim  us  living  cont.ict 
with  Him,  even  though  we  refuse  to  eoinmune  with  Him  through  love 
and  obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lov  ing  soul  e.innot  hold  com- 
munion with  God  without  this  medium  of  time;  and  such  are  the  de- 
mands of  life  on  earth  that  sacreiltime  must  be  definite  in  anujuntand 
must  iccur  at  definite  periods.  liiis  is  douldx'  true  because  nun  arc 
social  beings,  and  social  worship  and  united  serv  ice  are  essential  fac- 
tors in  all  religions. 

In  accordance  with  these  fundamentcal  principles  and  th-m.indswc 
find  that  the  idea  of  sacred  time,  in  some  of  its  manv'  forms,  is  iinivcr'>al 
It  v aries  with  religious  and  social  dev'clopment  ami  with  monotliei>tic 
and  polytheistic  tendencies.  I he  supreme  e.\[)ression  f)f  this  idea  is 
found  in  the  week,  a divinely  apjrointed  cvxle  of  time,  measured,  iden- 
tified  and  preserved  by  the  .Sabbath.  It  is  not  a week,  but  the  week;  a 
uniform  and  sacred  multiple  of  days,  which  has  endured,  unv  ariant  and 

identical,  froin  the  prehistoric  jreriod  to  the  present  hour  All  other 

divisions  ()f  time  are  marked  wholly  by  the  pl.inet>,  t»r  are  so  eon- 

necteel  w ith  them  as  to  be  variable,  threnigh  needful  adjustment  to  the 
natural  order  of  things.  Imfierfect  imitations  of  the  week,  like  the 

nundine  of  the  Romans,  and  the  inti-rcalated  lun.ir  weeks  of  the 
o/the'*w^'^'k ^ unly  to  emphasize  the  supernatural  and  divine  order 

r ^ weekly  rest  day  and  the  week  are  the  special  representatives 
ot  Uod,  not  of  “creation”  simiily,  but  of  the  universal  Father,  Creator, 
lielper  and  Redeemer;  the  All  in  All;  the  Fiver-living  and  Fiver-loving 
Une.  Springing  from  such  universal  facts,  and  continuing  according 
to  such  divine  philosophy,  the  week  and  the  weekly  rest  day  are  inte- 
gia  actors  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  d'he  foundations  of  relig- 
ious life  are  imperiled  when  this  truth  is  disregarded  or  assailed.  The 
of  true^rdigbn^^  ^od’s  ever-abiding  nearnc.ss  to  men  is  the  foundation 
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Philology  is  a department  of  history.  Language  is  embalmed 
thought.  It  is  an  arch.eological  museum  of  crystallized  facts.  It  gives 
unerring  testimony  concerning  the  habits  and  practices  of  men  in  all 
ages.  Names  are  among  the  most  enduring  elements  of  language. 

The  existence  of  a name  is  proof  that  the  thing  existed  as  early  or 
earlier  than  the  name.  Thus  the  so-calUnl  “ dead  languages  ” preserve 
the  life  of  the  people  who  have  passed  away.  Nautical  terms  in  a 
language  show  that  it  belonged  to  a seafaring  race.  If  a language  be 
filled  with  the  names  of  agricultural  implements,  we  know  that  those 
who  sj)oke  it  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  even  though  the  land  they  inhab- 
ited be  now  a desert.  Under  this  universal  law  of  philology  the  identity 
of  the  week  in  its  present  ortler  is  placed  beyotid  <juestion. 

A table  of  days  carefully  prepared  by  Dr.  \V.  M.  Jones,  of  London, 
assisted  by  other  eminent  scholars,  shows  that  the  week  as  we  now 
have  it  exists  in  all  the  principal  languages  and  dialects  of  the  world. 

This  j)hilological  chain  encircles  the  globe,  includes  all  races  of  men  phiioiogi- 

and  covers  the  entire  historic  period.  It  proves  that  infinite  wisdom  cal  Chain. 

provided  from  the  earliest  time  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  divine 

order  of  creation  the  weekly  rest  day,  by  which  alone  the  universal 

week  is  measured.  Thus  (lod  ordained  to  keep  constantly  in  touch 

with  men  through  this  sacreil  attribute  of  Himself  within  which  His 

children  exist. 

being  founded  in  the  divine  order  and  created  to  meet  a universal 
demand,  linking  earth  and  heaven  as  Hod's  especial  representative, 
the  Sabbath  and  the  week  have  a supreme  \alue  in  all  human  affairs, 
but  this  value  is  fundamentally  atul  pre-eminently  religious.  Rest 
from  ordinary  worldly  affairs  is  a subordinate  itlea.  It  has  little  value  Vainp  of  the 
except  as  a means  to  higher  spiritual  and  religious  ends.  The  bless- 
ings  which  come  to  the  physical  sitle  of  life  through  rest  are  much, 
mainly  or  only,  when  rest  comes  through  rcligiouj? sentiment.  Irre- 
ligious leisure  insures  holid.iyism  and  dissipation.  These  defeat  all 
higher  results.  Hut  when  men  give  the  Sabbath  to  rest,  because  it 
is  (iod's  day,  because  of  reverence  for  1 lim  and  that  they  may  commune 
with  Him,  all  their  higher  interests  are  serveil.  Spiritual  intercourse 
and  ac(}uaintance  with  ( ioil  are  the  first  and  supreme  results.  Wor- 
ship and  religi»»us  instruction  folh)W. 

Under  the  behest  of  religion  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  its  cares 
and  perplexities  are  really  set  asitle,  not  simply  refrained  from.  Such 
a rest  day  j)romotes  all  that  is  best;  it  is  not  merely  a time  for  physical 
inaction.  It  raises  men  into  companionship  with  God  and  with  good. 

It  is  not  burdened  with  hair-s[)litting  distinctions  about  what  is 
worldly,  what  may  be  done,  or  what  may  not  be  ilone  Not  “ Thou 
shalt  not  do,"  but  "I  delight  to  <k)  Thy  will,  O (jod,"  is  its  language. 

Nothing  less  than  sacred  time  can  meet  such  demands.  .Sacred 
places  and  sacred  shrines  cannot  come  to  them  as  time  does.  They 
are  too  far  removed  from  God  and  too  local  as  to  men.  They  cannot 
speak  to  the  soul  as  time  sj)eaks.  Sacred  hours  are  God’s  unfolding 
presence,  lifting  the  soul  and  holding  it  in  heavenly  converse.  Social 
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worship  comes  only  through  specified  time.  Religious  intercourse 
among  men.  whereby  each  stimulates  the  other’s  faith  and  aids  the 
other's  dev'otion,  is  an  inevitable  result  of  s.icred  time  and  is  unattain- 
able without  it.  .Sacred  time  cultivates  religious  life  by  sjiiritual  com- 
munion, by  wholesome  instruction  and  by  healthful,  spiritual  sur- 
roundings. It  preserves  and  develops  religious  life  by  continual 
recurrence. 

God  drops  out  of  miiul  when  the  practical  recognition  of  sacred 
time  ceases.  The  religious  sense  ami  religious  tendencies  disappear 
when  the  consciousness  of  (iotl's  presence  is  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  that  is  holiest  ami  best  sjirings  into  life  and  develojis  into  beauty 
when  men  realize  that  (iod  is  constantly  near  them.  The  sense  of 
personal  obligation,  awakened  by  the  consciousness  of  (iod’s  pres- 
ence, lies  at  the  foundation  of  religi»nis  life  and  of  worship,  (lod’s 
day  is  a perfect  symbol  of  1 lis  presence,  of  1 lis  enbd<ling  and  redeem- 
ing love.  The  lesser  blessings  which  come  to  men  through  sacred 
time  need  not  be  catalogued  here,  but  it  must  be  rememlK,Tcd  that 
these  do  not  come  except  through  sacred  time,  and  that  the  results 
which  rtow  from  irreligious  idleness  are  curses  rather  than  blessings. 
Holidayism  is  removed  from  .Sabbathism. 

An  adequate  conception  of  the  problems  which  surround  the  .Sab- 
bath question  will  not  be  obtainetl  unless  we  consitler  some  things 
which  prevent  these  higher  views  from  being  adopted.  I'irst  among 
hindrances  is  the  failure  to  recognize  durati«»n  as  an  attribute  of  God. 
and  hence  the  Sabbath  and  the  week,  as  neccss.iry  parts  of  the  divine 
and  everlasting  order  of  things.  Without  a recognition  of  the  fact 
that  sacred  time,  as  Ciod’s  rcfiresentative,  is  a necessary  result  of  the 
primal  and  fundamental  relations  between  God  and  I lis  creatures,  there 
is  no  adeejuate  basis  for  a religious  rest  tlay,  nor  for  any  jiermanent 
conception  of  .sacred  time.  If  time  is  but  the  accident  of  man’s  earthly 
existence,  .Sabbathism  sinks  to  the  plane  of  a temporary  ceremony,  or 
a passing  rite  born  of  momentary  choice,  <^r  jiersonal  desire.  Such  a 
conception  is  too  low  to  awaken  conscience  or  to  culti\  ate  spiritual  life. 
The  absence  of  this  higher  conception  is  the  source  of  the  present 
widespread  non-religious  holidayism.  w ith  its  long  catalogue  of  evils; 
evils  which  iierpetuate  the  falsehood - “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.” 

Any  conception  of  the  weekly  rest  da)'  which  docs  not  recognize 
it  as  God’s  representative  in  human  life,  and  as  growing  out  of  the 
universal  relations  which  men  sustain  to  Him, as  earthly,  sensuous  and 
fatal  to  religion.  Conscience  finds  no  congenial  soil  in  such  low 
ground.  Growth  heavenward  cannot  take  root  in  the  falsehood  which 
separates  the  Sabbath  from  Ciod  and  from  the  life  to  come.  I here 
can  be  no  religious  rest  day  without  conscience.  There  is  no  con- 
science where  God’s  authority  is  not.  God  has  written  this  verdict  on 
every  page  of  history. 

Another  great  hindrance  is  interposed  when  men  emphasize  and 
exalt  the  importance  of  physical  rest  as  the  reason  for  maintaining  Sab- 
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bath  observance  Tliis  is  clone  because  the  divine  clement  is  unrecog- 
nized, and  in  turn  the  divine  clement  is  ol)scurcd  in  proportion  as 
physical  rest  is  crowded  to  the  front.  This  reverses  the  true  order.  It 
places  the  lowest,  highest.  It  e.xalts  the  material  and  temj)orary  above 
the  spiritual  and  eternal.  When  the  j>hysical  needs  are  made  prom- 
inent, the  sj)iritual  percejJtions  are  benumbed  and  clouded.  Upon  such 
a basis  the  obligation  to  rest  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  weariness, 
and  the  manner  of  rc*sting  by  the  kind  of  weariness.  This  de-sabbati/.L  . 
the  rest  day  and  destroys  the  religious  foundation  which  alone  can 
uphold  it.  Ia‘t  it  be  rej)eate<l;  irreligious  resting  at  the  best  is  holi- 
davisni.  It  usually  sinks  to  dissijiation  and  debaucher)'. 

Another  decided  hindrance  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  ele- 
ment in  the  weekly  rest  day  is  reliance  on  the  civil  law  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  observance.  I his  j)oint  is  worth)-  of  far  more  careful  and 
scientific  consideration  than  it  has  )'et  received.  The  vital  divine  ele- 
ment in  the  weekly  re>t  da\’ is  eliminated  when  it  is  made  a " civil 
institution.”  I he  verdict  of  history  on  this  point  is  unmistakable, 
uniform  and  imperative.  Any  argument  is  deceptive  and  destructive 
if  it  places  the  rest  day  on  a par  with  those  civil  institutions  that  sj)ring 
from  the  relations  which  men  sustain  to  each  other  in  organized  so- 
ciety. The  fuiulamental  diffi-rence  is  so  great  that  the  same  treatment 
cannot  he  accordeil  to  each.  Civil  institutions  spring  from  earthly 
relations  betwfcn  men.  Ifut,  as  we  have  seen,  duration  is  so  essentially 
an  attribute  of  Cod,  that  m.in’s  relations  to  it  and  to  (iod  are  relations 
supremely  religious,  lienee  it  is  that  when  civil  authority  is  made  the 
grouiul,  or  the  jirominent  groumi  of  obligation  to  observe  the  weekly 
rest  day,  the  (piestion  ceases  t»)  be  a religious  one.  It  is  taken  out  of 
the  realm  of  conscience  and  of  spiritual  relations,  and  put  on  an 
ciiuality  with  things  human  and  temporary.  This  brings  ruin,  and 
nothing  good  can  be  built  thereon  b)-  any  sort  of  indirection,  or  by 
compromise. 

Men  inevitably  cease  to  keep  the  (iodward  side  of  the  (juestion 
in  sight,  when  “the  law  of  the  land"  is  presentetl  as  the  main  point  of 
contact.  'Fhe  ultimate  ajjpeal  is  not  to  C;esar,  but  to  Cod,-  to  con- 
science, not  to  Congress.  Here  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  “modern 
Sabbath  reform.”  History  sustains  these  conclusions  with  one  voice. 
No  weekly  rest  day  was  ever  religiously  or  sacredly  kept  under  the 
authority  of  the  ci\  il  law  alone,  t >n  the  contrar)',  the  religious  ele- 
ment is  alwa\’s  destroyed  by  the  supposerl  protection  of  civil  law. 
Uhen  conscience,  springing  from  the  recognition  of  the  divine  element 
is  wanting,  nothing  higher  than  holidayism  can  be  reached.  The 
weekly  rest  day  loses  its  sacredness  and  its  power  to  uplift  and  bless 
whenever  divine  authority  and  the  sanctity  which  follows  therefrom 
are  separated  from  it. 

Another  of  the  higher  elements  which  enter  into  the  weekly  rest 
day  must  be  noticed  here.  I he  .Sabbath  is  the  prophecy  of  everlast- 
ing and  perfected  rest  in  the  life  to  come.  I Icav-enly  life  is  the  second 
stage  in  the  e.xistence  of  redeemed  men.  Secure  in  the  consciousness 
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of  immortality,  religion  is  ahvay.s  looking  forwartl  to  a better  time 
beyond.  V’isions  of  this  eternal  Sabbath,  untouched  by  care,  undimmctl 
by  sorrow  and  filled  with  delightsome  rest,  are  a part  t)f  umver>al relig- 
ion. These  are  not  baseless  dreams.  They  are  the  most  real  of  real- 
ities. Spiritual  vision  sees  them  in  part  while  awaiting  the  hour  of 
their  fuller  revelation,  hkirthly  Sabbaths  are  the  type  and  the  promise 
of  eternal  rest.  They  are  pulse  throbs  from  (b)d’s  heart  of  love,  which 
speed  along  the  arteries  of  our  immortality,  assuring  us  of  the  rest 
which  remaineth  for  (lod’s  children  close  be\’ond  the  veil  that  but 
thinly  intervenes  between  the  loving  soul  and  the  f.iir  city  t»f  eternal 
light  and  joy.  lienee  it  is,  that  the  .Sabb.ath  is  tint  sacred  Ix-cause  it> 
observance  is  commanded.  Its  observance  is  c«^mmaiuled  because  it 
is  intrinsically  sacred.  It  was  not  created  at  Sinai,  but  Sinai  was  made 
glorious  by  the  prc.sence  of  Him  from  w hom  time  and  eternity  proceed, 
and  who  there  rc-annoimced  this  rejiresenlativ  e tif  1 limself  and  of  lh> 
continued  presence  among  men.  A fountain  of  religion  opened  to 
satisfy  man’s  sjiiritual  nature,  it  is  far  more  than  a “memorial  of  crea- 
tion.” It  is  God’s  accredited  ambassaiior  at  the  court  of  Innnanity, 
always  saying  to  men,  "(iod  is  v'our  bather,  your  Tre-'erver,  your  Spir- 
itual Head,  the  Hearer  of  your  burdens,  the  Healer  t>f  your  sorrow^; 
living  in  Him  your  salvation  is  secured  and  your  joy  ct>-eternal  with 
your  immortality.” 

Before  passing  to  consider  a still  bn^ader  and  p«>ssible  result  than 
men  have  yet  considered,  it  maybe  well  to  repeat  the  conclusions  al- 
ready reached. 

(a)  Duration,  eternity,  is  the  attribute  tif  Deity.  l ime  is  inca-*- 
ured  duration,  within  which  man  exists  and  fiy  means  (if  which  he  i> 
forever  living,  moving  and  being  in  God.  It  is  the  divine  involucrum 
within  which  man  is  created  and  developed. 

(b  ) The  week,  created  and  bounded  by  the  .'sabbath,  is  a universal, 
perduring,  divine  cycle  of  time,  ordained  ttj  keep  (iod  in  mind  and  to 
draw'  men  into  spiritual  comntunion  with  Him.  Its  order  and  identity 
are  coequal  with  history  and  the  human  race. 

(c)  rht‘  weekly  rest  day  canni>t  serve  the  ends  fttr  which  it  ".is 
created  on  any  other  than  a religious  basis.  I hat  basis  is  revealed  by 
divine  command,  divine  example  and  human  needs,  all  springing  from 
man’s  relation  to  God,  to  time  and  to  eternity.  Christ’s  precepts  and 
example  repeated  and  intensified  God’s  example  and  coinmaiulinent. 
while  His  sacrifice  magnified  and  re-established  the  divine  law. 

(d)  Our  restless, overworked  age  cries  out  with  deep  and  religious 
longings  for  the  blessings  of  the  divinely  ordaiiu’d  religious  rest  day. 
Ail  nations  and  all  individuals  need  these  blessings  to  lead  them  heav* 
enward  and  to  lift  them  into  sjiiritual  childshiji  and  communion  with 
the  bather  and  Redeemer  of  all. 

(e)  Reliance  ujion  lower  considerations  and  earth-born  motives 
increases  e.xisting  evils,  jirev'ents  religious  develojiment,  obscures  the 
Godvvard  side  of  the  (juestion,  and  delays  genuine  reform.  Hie  clos- 
ing decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  fully  entered  a world-wide 
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transition  in  rclipjious  thoupjht,  and  hence  of  the  Sabbath  question.  It 
is  too  early  to  say  in  detail  what  the  fitial  readjustment  will  brinjr. 

As  men  rise  to  this  hi^dier,  this  true  conception  of  time,  of  the 
week  and  of  the  Sabbath,  and  come  to  observe  it — not  as  a form,  a cere- 
nionv,  a something  to  be  done,  but  in  recognition  of  their  existence 
witl/aiul  within  the  Divine  One — it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  uni- 
versal .Sabbatism,  relij^ious  Sabbatism,  accortlin^  to  (lod’s  command- 
ment, to  continue  Sabbatism  is  neither  lon^  nor  unnatural.  It  is  rather 
let^itimate  and  ou^ht  to  be  expected.  Some  could  have  approached 
this  in  all  a^es;  but  the  masses  are  yet  far  from  it,  maiidy  because  the 
treatment  of  the  Sabbath  tpiestion  since  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  has  obscured  or  destroyed  the  idea  of  sacred  time.  Real  Sab- 
hatism  cannot  be  attained  on  any  j^rouiul  lower  than  religious  and  spir- 
itual rest.  .So  lon^  as  men  think  of  the  Sabbath  as  a temporary  insti- 
tution, belon^dn^^  to  one  ‘‘dispensation,"  or  to  one  people,  the  hi^dier 
conception  will  not  be  reached  even  in  theory,  much  less  in  fact.  Men 
must  also  rise  abo\’e  the  idea  that  legislation,  tli\  ine  or  human,  creates 
or  can  jireserve  the  Sabbath,  riiey  must  rather  learn  that  the  Sabbath 
is  a jiart^of  the  etm  nal  order  of  things,  as  essential  an  element  of  true 
religion  as  the  sun  is  of  the  solar  system.  It  is  older  than  any  legisla- 
tion anil  permanent  beyond  all  changes,  national  or  dispensational. 

When  men  rightly  apprehend  the  divine  element  in  the  weekly 
rest  day,  they  do  not  need  the  law  of  the  land  nor  the  fiat  of  the  church 
to  induce  obedience  to  this  blesseil  jirovision  of  their  existence,  which 
answers  their  “crying  out  for  (xod."  Until  they  do  apprehend  this 
higher  idea,  little  value  is  gained  and  true  Sabbatism  is  unknown. 

What  is  the  final  conclusion?  It  is  plain  and  radical.  Since  the 
nature  of  the  .Sabbath  is  fundamentally  religious,  all  considerations  as  to 
authority,  manner  of  observance  and  future  character  must  be  remand- 
ed to  the  realm  of  religion.  Conscientious  regard  for  it  as  divinely  or- 
dained, sacred  to  ( ioil  and  therefore  laden  with  ble.ssings  for  men  is 
the  only  basis  for  its  continuance.  It  is  not  an  element  of  ceremonial- 
ism to  be  performed  for  sake  of  a ritual.  It  is  not  part  of  a “legal 
.system”  to  be  obeyed  under  fear  of  punishment,  nor  is  it  to  be  kcjit  as 
aground  of  salvation.  It  is  not  a passing  feature  of  ccclesiasticism,  to 
be,  or  not  to  be,  as  men  may  chance  to  ordain. 

I'urthermore,  and  pre-eminently,  it  is  not  a civil  institution  to  be 
enforced  by  penalties  enjoineil  by  jurisprudence  It  rises  far  above 
all  these.  It  reaches  ileeper  than  any  of  these  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  relation  which  God’s  immortal  children  sustain  to  Him  within  time 
and  throughout  eternity'. 

I he  “morning  stars"  sang  at  its  birth  and  the  “Sons  of  God” 
answered  with  glad  hallelujahs.  That  chorus  yet  welcomes  each  .soul, 
redeemed  through  divine  love,  as  it  passes  from  earth’s  weariness  to 
heaven’s  rest,  to  the  true  “Nirvana,"  the  everlasting  Sabbath  in  which 
the  world’s  greater  parliament  of  religions  is  y'^et  to  convene,  to  go  no 
more  out  forever  and  ever. 
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H.'\T  is  man?  A century  apjo  our  pious 
^grandfathers  would  have  replied: 
••  riie  lord  and  kin^  of  creation.”  The 
latest  science  has  not  dethroned  him. 
The  evolutionary  theory  as  to  the 
{j;enesis  of  things  confesses  that  man 
is  at  the  head  of  creation  as  we  know 
it.  It  not  otily  confesses  this  truth,  it 
jwoves  it,  .sets  it  on  a foundation  of 
scientific  certainty,  makinj^  man  ap- 
pi-ar  the  consummation  and  crown  of 
the  evolutionary  process  in  that  part 
of  the  universe  with  which  it  is  our 

41  "•  . # power  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 

quainted. 

It  is  not  quite  a settled  matter  that 
man  is  out  and  out  the  child  of  evolu- 
tion. That  he  is  the  product  of  evolution  on  the 
animal  side  of  his  nature  is  now  all  but  universally 
acknowledged.  Any  dispute  still  outstandings  re- 
lates to  the  psychical  aspect  of  his  bcinj; — to  his  intellect  and  his  con- 
science. It  is  on  this  side  admittedly  that  man’s  distinction  lies  and 
that  he  stands  furthest  apart  from  the  lower  animal  creation.  Many 
are  inclined  to  abide  by  the  position  of  Russell  Wallace,  who  re- 
stricted the  application  of  evolution  in  the  case  of  man  to  his  bo  i y 
organization.  \ ct,  on  the  other  hand,  for  one  w ho  is  mainly  concernec^ 
for  the  relij^ious  significance  of  man’s  position  in  the  universe,  the 
interest  by  no  means  lies  exclusively  on  the  more  conservative  am 
cautious  side  of  the  question.  Making  man  out  and  out  the  chi  c o 
evolution,  if  it  can  be  done,  without  sacrifice  of  essential  trut  is,  las 
its  advantages  for  the  cause  of  theism.  On  this  view  the  piocess  o 
evolution  becomes  an  absolutely  univ'crsal  mother  of  creation,  w lereo 
man  in  his  entire  being  is  the  highest  and  final  product.  Anc  w la 
we  gain  from  this  conception  is  the  right  to  interpret  the  w lo  e P*p 
cess  by  its  end.  By  putting  man  in  his  highest  nature  apart  trom  t e 
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process  and  rcfjardiiif^  liim  in  that  respect  as  the  creature  of  an  im- 
mediate divine  agency,  uc  lose  this  ri^ht.  In  reason  and  conscicncf 
outside  the  great  movement,  he  is  tieilher  explained  hy  it  nor  dots  he 
All  that  is  explain  it  in  turn.  Hut  bring  him  stml  as  well  as  body  within  the 

iiishwt  ia  movement  and  we  have  a right  to  point  to  all  that  is  liighest  in  him  and 
say:  This  is  what  was  aimed  at  all  along;  this  is  the  goal  toward 
which  the  age-long  process  of  (nmesis  was  marching,  even  toward  the 
evolution  of  mind  and  spirit  under  the  guiilancc  of  reason  and  will. 

Trovisionally,  therefore,  we  may  venture  to  accept  the  evolution- 
ary account  of  man  all  along  the  line.  That  means  that  we  rejjard 
man  physically  as  show  n by  similarity  r)f  anatomical  ^tructurc,  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  ajies  ami  by  the  successixe  stages  through 
which  he  jiasses  in  the  embryonic  period  of  his  history  betraying  kin- 
ship with  the  whole  lower  animal  world.  It  means,  further,  that  wc 
regard  man  intellectually  as  evolveil  from  the  rudiments  of  reason 
traceable  in  the  brute  creation  d'he  contrast  is  so  great  that  the 
grow  th  of  the  higher  out  of  the  lower  seems  increrlible.  Man  thinks 
and  j>lans,  the  brute  acts  by  blind  instinct.  M.in  forms  highly  abstract 
concejits,  the  brute  is  capable  at  most  of  forming  wh.it  has  been  called 
"precepts,”  spontaneous  associations  of  similar  objects  so  as  to  he  able 
to  distinguish  between  a stone  and  a loaf,  between  w.it»  r and  rock.w) 
as  to  avoid  trying  to  cat  a stone  or  to  dive  into  a rock;  '’implicit, 
unperceived  abstractions”  Once  more;  man  speaks,  the  brute,  at 
most,  can  only  make  significant  signs.  I low  far  the  huinau  animal  has 
outstripped  his  humbler  brothers! 

lUit  great  advances  can  be  made  In'  very  small  steps  if  sufficient 
time  be  given.  And  there  was  plenty  of  time,  .according  to  the  gcol 
ogists,  ^lan  has  been  in  existence  since  the  ice  age  say  two  hundred 
1,  • fifty  thousand  years.  Surelv,  within  that  perio'd,  precepts  might 

slowly  pass  into  concejits,  and  inarticulate  sounds  into  articulate 
words!  The  dawn  of  reason  inaugurates  the  crude  beginning  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  use  of  language  in  turn  stimulates  the  further  develop- 
ment of  re.ason.  Of  course,  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  primitive  man  as 
speaking  in  highl\-  deveUipeil  language,  as  .Sanskrit  or  (ireek;  perhaps 
for  .a  long  time  lie  could  not  speak  at  all,  but  a m.iii  in  Ixuly.  he 
remained  a mere  animal  in  tlie  use  of  signs.  .Ami  even  after  the  epich 
of  speech  came  the  evolution  of  langu.ige,  proceciiing  at  a \'ery  slow 
rate  of  movement.  A word  at  first  represented  .'i  whole  .sentence. 
Then  the  parts  of  sjicecli  were  slowly  differentiated,  the  jirotu  un  first, 
but  in  so  leisurely  a way  that  it  took  perhaps  ,1  few  thous.inds  uf  years 
to  learn  to  say  "I.” 

.Such  is  the  .account  of  the  evolution  of  intellect  given  hy  experts, 
and  we  accej)t  it  provisionally  as  in  substance  correct.  \V  i accept, 
further,  the  evolution  of  morality.  And  that  means  that  the  sense  of 
duty  and  moral  conduct  have  been  ev'olved  out  of  elements  raccabic 
in  the  brute  creation,  such  as  the  instinct  of  sclf-preservatioi  , natural 
care  of  young  and  the  social  disposition  characteristic  of  th*:  ant,  the 
bee  and  the  beaver. 
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An  ini])()rtant  factor  in  raisiiif^  ethics  from  the  animal  to  the  human 
level  was,  of  course,  reason.  Reason  looks  to  the  future  and  forms  an 
idea  of  life  as  a whole  and  to  develop  the  prudence  which  can  .sacrifice 
present  pleasure  for  ultimate  j^ain.  Another  important  factor  was  the 
prolonj^ation  of  the  period  of  infancy,  upon  which  Mr.  I'iske  has  rij,ditly 
laid  emphasis.  This  dejith  and  j)urity  of  parental  and  filial  affections 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  j;reat  nursery  of  j^oodness,  the  family. 
Finally,  out  of  the  social  instinct,  as  real  a i)art  of  human  nature  as  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  came  the  power  and  disposition  to  appre- 
ciate the  claims  of  the  community  and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
indivitlual  to  the  interests  of  the  tril)e,  the  nation  or  the  race. 

Such  is  man’s  place  in  nature,  according  to  motlern  science — wholly 
the  child  of  evolution,  its  hij^hest  product  hitherto,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  hij^hest  producible.  If  man  had  not  been,  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  while,  for  the  lower  world  would  not  ha\c  cruiie  into  exist- 
ence. This  is  liow  the  theist  must  view  the  matter.  lie  must  re^^ard 
the  sub-human  unixerse  in  the  lij,d)t  of  an  instrument  to  be  useil,  in 
subservience  to  the  ends  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe  and  created 
by  Cioil  for  that  })urpose.  The  Agnostics  can  evade  this  conclusion 
by  re.t;ardinj^  the  evt>lution  of  the  universe  as  an  abscjlutely  necessary 
and  aimless  process  w hich  cannot  but  be,  has  no  conscious  reason  for 
bein^,  no  purpose  to  arrive  at  any  particular  destination,  but  moves  on 
blindly  in  obedience  to  mechanical  law.  If  it  arrive  at  length  at  man, 
why,  then  says  the  materialist,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  mechanics  to  j)roduce  in  the  lon^  run  mind,  and  of  motion 
to  be  permuted  idtimately  into  thouj^ht.  I'or  us  this  theory  is  once  for 
all  impossible.  We  must  believe  in  (iod,  .Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
And  believing  in  I lim  we  lo<ik  for  a plan  in  llis  work. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here,  how  far  from  beinj^  out  of  date  is  tlie 
view  of  man’s  relation  to  (Iod  ^iven  in  the  Heluew  writin^^s.  By  ab- 
-staining  from  all  elaborate  cosmogony  aiul  confining  attention  to  the 
purely  religious  aspects  of  the  world,  the  .Scriptures  have  given  a rej)- 
resentation  w hich,  for  .sim])le  dignity  aiul  essential  trust,  leave  little  to 
be  desired:  “(ioil  saiil,  let  us  make  man  in  our  ow  n image.”  This  is 
a flash  of  direct  insight  and  "insjxiration,”  not  an  inference  from  scien- 
tific know  ledge  of  the  e.xact  method  of  creation.  It  is,  however,  asso- 
ciated with  the  percej)tion  that  man’s  place  in  the  world  is  one  of  lord- 
ship.  In  both  cases,  the  I lebrew'  prophet  by  religious  intuition  grasped 
truths  w hich  our  nineteenth  century  science  has  only  confirmed.  Man 
is  lord,  therefore  (Iod  is  manlike.  The  point  that  needs  emphasizing 
today  is  not  that  man  is  like  (loti,  but  that  God  is  like  man,  for  it  is 
God,  I lis  being  and  nature  that  we  long  to  know’,  and  w e welcome  any 
legitimate  avenue  to  this  high  knowledge.  And  man,  by  his  place  in 
nature,  is  accredited  to  us  as  our  surest,  perhaps  our  sole  source  of 
knowledge.  And  it  confirms  us  in  the  use  of  this  source  to  find  that 
ancient  w isdom  as  represented  by  the  Hebrew  sage,  to  whom  w'e  owe 
the  story  of  (jenesis,  indirectly  indorses  our  method  by  proclaiming 
that  in  man  we  may  sec  God’s  image. 
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Men  everywhere  and  always  have  conceived  their  Gods  as  man- 
like. They  have  done  so  too  often  in  most  harmful  ways,  irnpiitinjjto 
the  Divine,  human  passions  and  vices.  I his,  however  lamcnt.ibic  and 
pernicious,  was  inevitable.  There  is  no  effectual  cure  for  it  except  the 
growth  of  mankind  in  its  ethical  ideal.  The  j>urihcation  of  religion  will 
keep  step  with  the  elevation  of  morality.  From  the  abuses  of  the  }>ast 
we  must  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  notitin  (jf  (iod  being  like 
man  is  false,  and  the  great  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  anthropomorphism,  as 
Mr.  Fiske  expressed  it  ‘‘the  anthropomorj)hisation”  of  the  ideaof  Gf)d, 
The  desideratum  rather  is  to  conceive  God  not  as  like  w hat  man  is,  or 
has  been,  in  any  stage  of  his  moral  development,  but  as  like  what  man 
will  be  when  his  moral  development  has  reached  its  growth.  There 
has  been,  indeed,  a rudimentary  likeness  all  along  from  the  day  when 
man  became,  in  the  incipient  degree,  human.  It  is  not  ncceNsarv  to 
take  the  image  of  God  ascribed  to  man  in  (jcnesis  in  too  absolute  a 
sense.  The  likeness  was  in  outline,  in  skeleton,  in  germ,  in  fruitful 
possibilities  rather  than  in  realized  fact.  And  what  we  liave  todo  is  to 
interpret  God  through  man,  not  in  view  t>f  what  man  is,  but  of  what 
man  has  in  him  to  become. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Ciod  is  what  man  always  has  been  in  germ,  a 
rational,  free,  moral  personality.  Hut  it  is  not  sate  to  fill  in  the  picture 
of  the  divine  personality  by  an  indiscriminate  imputation  to  God  ol 
the  very  mixed  contents  of  the  average  human  jiersonalily.  Our  ver)' 
ideals  are  imperfect;  how  much  more  our  rcalizati<»ns.  ( >ur  thcolog)* 
must  be  constructed,  therefore,  on  a basis  of  careful,  impartial  self- 
of  Thefr'^Time*  criticism,  Casting  aside  as  unfit  material  for  buihling  our  .system  not 
^ only  all  that  can  be  traced  to  our  baser  nature,  but  c\en  all  in  our 
highest  thoughts,  feelings  and  aspirations  that  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  time-spirit,  or  is  merely  an  accident  ()f  the  measure  of  ci\iliza- 
tion  reached  in  our  social  environment.  The  safe'^t  guitles  in  theology 
are  always  the  men  who  are  more  or  less  riisturbed  because  they  arc 
in  advance  of  their  time;  the  men  of  prophetic  spirit,  wlio  see  lights 
not  yet  above  the  horizon  for  average  moral  intelligence;  who  cherish 
ideals  regarded  by  the  many  as  idle,  mad  dreams ;,w  ho,  w hilc affirming 
with  emphasis  the  essential  affinity  of  the  divine  with  the  human, 
understiuul  that  even  in  that  which  is  truly  human,  say  in  pardoning 
grace,  God’s  thoughts  rise  above  man’s  as  the  heavens  rise  above  the 
earth. 

On  this  view  it  wouhl  seem  to  follow  that  each  age  made  its  own 
prophets  to  lead  it  in  the  way  of  moral  progress,  and  set  before  it  ideals 
in  advance  of  those  which  had  been  the  guiding  lights  in  the  past. 
And  yet  it  is  p^ossible  that  there  may  fie  prophets  of  bygone  days 
whose  significance  as  teachers  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted.  This 
may  be  claimed  pre-eminently  for  Him  whom  Christians  call  their  Lord. 
I do  not  expect  a time  wall  ever  come  when  men  may  say,  we  do  not 
Need  the  need  the  teaching  of  J.esus  any  more.  That  time  has  certainly  not 

have  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  Christ’s  doctrine  of  God 
and  man,  as  related  to  each  other  as  father  and  son.  I low  beautifully 
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He  has  therein  set  the  preat  truths  that  God  is  manlike  and  man  god- 
like, making  man  at  his  best  the  emblem  of  God,  and  at  the  worst  the 
object  of  God’s  love.  All  fathers  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  but 
even  the  worst  fathers  have  a crude  idea  what  a father  should  be;  and, 
howsoever  bad  a father  may  be,  he  will  not  give  his  hungry  child  a 
stone  instead  t)f  bread.  Therefore,  every  father  can  know  God  through 
his  own  paternal  conscience,  and  hope  to  be  treated  by  the  Divine 
I'ather  as  he  knows  he  ought  himself  to  treat  his  children.  And  the 
better  fathers  and  mothers  grow,  the  better  they  will  know  (iod.  The- 
ology will  become  more  Christian  as  family  affection  flourishes.  And 
what  a benefit  it  will  be  to  mankind  when  Christ's  doctrine  of  father- 
hood has  been  sincerely  and  universally  acce])ted:  h'very  man  (iod’s 
son;  therefore,  every  man  under  obligation  to  be  godlike,  that  is,  to  be 
a true  man,  self-respecting  and  worthy  of  respect.  Kvery  man  God’s 
son;  therefore,  every  man  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect  by  fellow- 
men,  despite  poverty,  low  birth,  yea,  even  in  spite  of  low  character, 
out  of  regartl  to  possibilities  in  him.  Carry  out  this  programme  and 
away  goes  caste  in  India,  luigland,  America,  everywhere,  in  every  land 
where  men  are  sujiposed  to  have  forfeited  the  rights  of  a man  by  birth, 
by  color,  by  poverty,  by  occujiation;  and  where  many  have  yet  to  learn 
the  simple  truth  tpiaintly  stated  by  Jesus  when  He  said,  "Much  is  man 
better  than  a sheep.” 

Does  the  view  of  man  as  the  crown  of  evolutionary  process  throw 
any  light  on  his  eternal  destiny?  Docs  it  contain  any  promise  of 
immortality?  Here  (^ne  feels  inclined  to  speak  with  bated  breath.  A 
hojie  so  august,  so  inconceivably  great,  makes  the  grasping  hand  of 
faith  tremble.  W'e  arc  tcmpterl  to  exclaim,  l>ehold,  we  know  not  any- 
thing. Vet,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  leading  advocates  of  evolutionism 
are  among  the  most  pronounced  ui)hoUlers  of  immortality.  Mr.  Fiske 
says:  "Tor  my  ow  n j)art  1 believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  1 accept  the  demonstrable  proofs  of  a science,  but 
as  a su])reme  act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  Ciod’s  work.”  He 
cannot  believe  that  God  made  the  world,  and  cs{)ccially  its  highest 
creature,  simj)ly  to  destroy  it  like  a child  who  builds  houses  out  of 
rocks  just  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them  down.  Not  less  strongly 
Le  Conte  writes:  "Without  spirit-i'mmortality  this  beautiful  cosmos, 
which  has  been  developing  int(*  increasing  beauty  for  so  many  millions 
of  years,  when  its  evolution  has  run  its  course  and  all  is  over,  would 
be  precisely  as  if  it  had  never  been — an  idle  dream,  an  idle  tale,  signi- 
fying nothing.” 

These  utterances,  of  course,  do  not  settle  the  question.  But,  con- 
sidering whence  they  emanate,  they  may  be  taken  at  least  as  an 
authoritative  indication  that  the  tenet  of  human  immortality  is  con- 
gruous to,  if  it  be  not  a ncce.ssary  deduction  from,  the  demonstrable 
truths  that  man  is  the  consummation  of  the  great  world-process,  by 
which  the  universe  has  been  brought  into  being. 
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T would  he  vcr\'  h.ird  for  me  to  tr)'  and  live  to  or 
.speak  up  to  the  kind  words  of  your  president 
\ ou  arc  very' judicious  to  jjivc  me  some  ap- 
proval liefore  1 hej'in  .speaking,  liccausc  it  is 
iinpossihle  to  know  whi*t  your  fecHn}»s  maybe 
when  I have  tlonc.  ( Lau^hter.  | 

My  topic  is ‘‘.Music,  I'.inotion  and  Morals" 
1 find  that  the  cisnnection  lu-tvsct  n music  and 
morals  has  been  very  much  left  out  in  the  fold 
here,  and  yet  music  is  the  ^jolden  art  Vuu 
have  heard  many  ^rave  thinj's  debated  in  this 
room  during  the  la-t  three  or  four  days.  Ut 
me  remind  you  that  tlie  connection  between 
the  arts  and  morals  is  also  a Very  jjrave  ^b- 
Vet,  here  we  are,  lailies  and  ^emlemen.linng 
the  niitldle  of  the  golden  a^e  of  music,  per- 
haps without  knowing  it.  What  wouhl  y'ou  ha\  c i^ivcn  to  have  seen 
a day'  of  Raphael  or  to  have  seen  a day  of  I'ericles,  y»ni  who  have  been 
living  in  this  great  Christian  age?  .And  y'ct  tlic  age  of  Augustus  wi' 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  I he  age  of  I'ericles  wa.s  that  of 
sculpture,  the  Mediccan  age  of  painting,  .so  the  golden  age  of  niusicis 
the  Victorian  or  the  Star  Spangled  Ikinrier  age.  ( .Applause,  | 

Music  is  the  only' living,  growing  ;»rt.  .All  other  arts  have  been 
discov'cred.  An  art  is  not  a growing  art  when  .ill  its  elements  have 
been  discovered.  \ ou  jiaint  now  and  you  combine  the  discovenev 
of  the  past;  you  discover  nothing;  you  build  iu»w  and  y«»u  conihinc 
the  lesearchcs  ami  the  experiences  of  the  past;  but  you  cannot  jwinl 
better  than  Rajihael,  you  cannot  build  more  beautiful  cathedrals  than 
the  cathedrals  of  the  miildle  ages;  but  music  is  still  a growing  art. 
Up  to  yesterday  everv’thing  in  music  had  not  beiMi  explored.  I s.iywe 
are  in  the  golden  age  of  music,  because  we  can  almost  within  the 
memory  of  a man  reach  hands  with  Mozart,  Heethoveii  and  Wagner 
heads  ujion  pedestals  siile  liy' side  with  Kaphacland 
with  Michel  Angelo,  yet  we  hav«‘  no  clear  idea  of  the  connection 
e ween  the  art  of  music  and  morals,  although  we  acknowledge  gre*^ 
men  ike  lieethoven  along  with  the  great  sculptors,  poets  and  painters. 
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Now  let  me  tell  you  that  you  hav^c  no  business  to  sjiend  much  time  or 
money  or  interest  upon  any  subject  unless  you  can  make  out  a con- 
nection between  the  subject  and  morals  and  conduct  and  life;  unless 
you  can  j^ive  an  art  or  occuj)ation  a particular  ethical  and  nuiral 
basis.  You  do  spend  a j,,^reat  deal  of  money  upon  music,  ^'ou  pay 
fabulous  prices  to  en^a^e  f^d^antic  orchestras,  you  ^ive  a ^reat  deal 
of  \()ur  own  time  to  music;  it  la>’s  hold  of  you,  it  fascinates  and  en- 
slaves you,  yet  perhaps  you  have  to  cotifess  to  yourself  that  you  have 
no  real  idea  of  the  connection  between  music  and  the  conduct  of  life. 
;\n  Italian  profi'ssor  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “Pray,  what  is  the 
connection  between  music  and  morals?’’  lie  then  l)e^fan  to  scoff  a 
little  at  the  itlea  that  music  was  anything  but  a pleasant  way  of  whiling 
away  .'t  little  time,  but  he  had  no  idea  there  was  any  connection  lie- 
tween  music  ami  the  conduct  of  life. 

Now  if,  after  totlay,  any  one  asks  you  what  is  the  connection 
between  music  and  morals,  I will  ^dve  it  to  you  in  a nutshell.  This  is 
the  connection:  Music  is  the  lanj^ua^e  of  emotion.  1 sup{)ose  you 
all  admit  that  music  has  an  e.xtraordinary  power  over  your  feeliiif^s, 
and  therefore  music  is  connected  with  emotion.  I*!motion  is  connected 
with  thought.  Some  kind  of  feelino  or  emotion  underlies  all  thought, 
which  from  moment  to  moment  flits  through  your  mind.  Therefore 
music  is  connected  with  thought.  Phou^ht  is  connected  with  action. 
Most  people  think  before  they  act  — or  are  supposed  to,  al  any  rate, 
and  I must  ^ive  you  the  benefit  of  the  (hjubt.  Thom^ht  is  connected 
with  action,  action  deals  with  conduct,  and  the  sphere  of  conduct  is 
connected  with  morals,  'Fherefore,  ladies  ami  gentlemen,  if  music  is 
connectetl  with  emotion,  ami  emotion  is  connected  with  thought,  and 
thought  is  connected  with  actioji,  and  action  is  connected  with  the 
.sphere  of  conduct,  or  with  morals,  things  which  are  connected  by  the 
same  must  be  connected  w ith  one  anotlier,  and  therefore  music  must 
be  connected  with  morals. 

Now,  the  ri'al  reason,  the  cogent  reason  why  we  have  coupled  all 
these  three  worhls  music,  emotion,  morals — together,  is  because  emo- 
tion is  coupIe<l  with  morals.  \'*ou  will  all  admit  that  if  your  emotions 
^r  feelings  were  always  wisely  tlirecteti,  life  would  be  more  free  from 
the  disortlers  which  disturb  us,  riie  great  disorders  of  our  age  come 
not  from  the  possession  of  emotional  feeling,  but  from  its  abuse,  its 
misdirection  and  the-  bad  use  of  it.  Once  discipline  your  emotions, 
once  get  a good  {piantity  <»f  that  steam  {)Ower  w hich  we  call  feeling  or 
emotion  and  drive  it  in  the  right  channel,  and  life  becomes  noble, 
fertile  and  harmonious. 

Well,  then,  if  there  is  this  close  connection  between  emotion  or 
feeling  ami  the  life,  conduct  or  morals,  what  the  connection  between 
emotion  and  morals  is,  that  also  must  be  the  character  of  the  connec- 
tion between  music,  which  is  the  art  medium  of  emotion  and  morals. 

Now',  there  arc  a great  many  peoj>Ic  w ho  will  say  : “After  all,  that 
art  which  deals  with  emotions  is  less  respectable  than  an  art  which 
deals  with  thought.”  I might  be  led  here  to  ask,  “What  is  the  con- 
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nection  between  emotion  ami  thought  ?”  Hut  that  would  earn-  me  t.X) 
far.  In  a word,  I may  .say  that  thou^dit  without  feclin^^  is  dead  kini» 
alone.  You  may  have  a ^njod  thouj^ht.  but  if  you  liave  not  the  sUam 
power  of  emotion  or  feeling  at  the  back  of  it.  what  will  it  do  for  you> 
A steam  eiyirinc  may  be  a very  }^G>od  machine,  but  it  must  have  the 
steam.  And  so  our  life  wants  emotion  or  feeling  before  we  can  carr\' 
out  any  of  our  thoughts  and  asj)irations.  Indeed,  strange  is  this  won- 
derful inner  life  of  emotion  with  which  music  converses  first  hand. most 
intiniately,  without  the  meilitation  of  thoughts  or  words.  .So  sUangc 
is  this  inward  life  of  emotion,  so  powerful  ami  important  is  it  that  it 
sometimes  even  transcends  thought.  We  rise  out  (.f  tlmught  into 
emotion,  for  emotion  not  only  precedes,  it  also  transrends  Thoupht. 
emotion  cTirries  on  and  completes  our  otlierwise  incomplete  thouebls 
and  aspirations.  (Applause.) 

Tell  me,  when  does  the  actor  culminate?  When  he  is  tKiurin? 
forth  an  eloquent  diatribe?  \\  hen  he  is  uttering  the  moNt  flowin' 
words  of  Shakespeare?  No.  Hut  when  all  words  f.id  hi.n  and  when 
he  stands  apart  with  Hashing  eye  and  «juivering  lj|>  arul  he.ivin"  chest 
and  allows  the  impotence  of  e.xhausted  »ymbolism  t«»  e\j)re>>  for  him 
the  crisis  of  the  inarticulate  emotion.  Then  we  say  the  actor  is  >ul)- 
lime,  and  emotion  has  transcended  thought.  | Apjdause.  J 

Now,  why’  has  emotion  or  feeling  got  a ba«l  n.inie?  Hec.iusc  emo- 
tion is  so  often  mistlirected,  so  often  wasted,  so  often  stands  for  meic 
gush  without  sincerity;  it  has  no  temlencv’  to  p.iss  on  into  action 
Hence  the  ladies  in  Dickens  who  arc  carried  lu>me  in  a flood  of  tears 
and  a sedan  chair  are  those  who  have  the  powt*r  of  turning  on  the 
water  works  at  any’  moment.  ‘‘  Tears,  idle  tears.”  Tears  which  fall 
easily’  and  for  no  adc<|uatc  cause.  We  <lo  not  respect  tlurii,  for  there 
is  no  genuine  emotion  at  their  back.  There  are  men  who  will  swear  to 
^ ^ ou  would  think  these  men’s  feelings  were  at 

the  boiling  point,  but  when  you  ask  them  to  back  their  emotion  with 
one  hundred  dollars,  y’ou  find  that  their  emotion  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
1 hat  is  the  reason  why’  emotion  has  got  a bad  name. 

Hut  believe  tne,  ladies  and  gentlenu'n,  nothing  go«id  and  true  w.o 
cvet  caiiietl  out  in  this  world  without  enuition.  ’The  power  t)f  emo- 
tion, ay’e,  of  emotion  through  music,  on  politics  and  jiatriotisin;  the 
powei  of  emotion,  ay’e,  emotion  througli  music  upon  religiiui  anil 
morals— that,  in  a nutshell,  will  be  the  remainder  of  my’  discourse 
V hat  does  a statesman  do  w hen  he  wants  to  carry  a great  measure 
through  our  parliament  or  your  house  of  representatives?  He  stands 
up  and  says,  “I  vvant  to  pass  this  law,”  but  nobody  will  attend  to  him 
in  parliament.  Then  he  goes  stumping  through  the  countrv;  he  goes 
to  the  people  ande.xplains  his  measure  to  them,  and  at  last  iiegel>thr 
whole  country  in  a ferment,  and  then  he  comes  back  to  iiarliarnent  or 

0 congrps  and  says;  "(jcntlemcn,  y’ou  see  the  iieoplc  will  have  it. 

1 heir  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  many  waters.  It  is  as  the  roaring  of  the 

^ irresistible.”  And  the  government  cannot  oppose  a law 

which  has  the  emotional  feeling  of  the  country  back  of  it,  and  so  the 
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law  is  passed  whicii  they  would  not  listen  to  before  he  had  kindled 
back  of  it  the  fire  t)f  emotion. 

Why,  1 remember  in  your  pjrcat  civil  war  that  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that 
1 Icnry  \Vard  Beecher  was  the  j'reatest  motive  power  he  hatl  in  the  north. 
[Great  applause,  j And  why  ? Because  he  would  into  a meeting 
packed  with  southerners  or  with  advocates  of  slavery  and  disunion,  and 
leave  that  meetinj^  ranting  and  roarinj^  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
and  the  preservation  of  tlie  union.  [Applause.  ] That  was  the  power 
of  emotion.  And  I remember  very  well,  because  I was  in  Italy  at  the 
time,  how  when  (iaribaldi  came  there  for  the  last  time— that  was  the 
third  or  fourth  time  he  hatl  come  over  at  intervals  to  enj;jage  his  peo- 
ple in  his  ^reat  fij^ht  for  the  freedom  of  Italy;  he  tlevoted  his  life  to 
that  mission — that  he  fired  his  peojile  with  patriotism,  and  it  was  noth- 
ing but  the  steam  power  of  feeling  and  emotion  which  carried  that 
great  revolution  for  a unitetl  Italy.  It  may  be  true  that  Victor  IGnman- 
ucl  was  the  brain  aiul  gave  it  its  constitutional  element,  but  it  was 
Garibaldi  who  aroused  the  great  emotional  feeling,  and  Italy  became 
united  because  he  lived  and  fought  and  fell. 

And  now  the  connectiim  between  the  national  music  and  emotion. 
There  has  never  been  a great  crisis  in  a nation’s  history  without  some 
approjiriate  air,  some  approjiriate  march,  which  has  been  the  voiceless 
emotion  of  the  people.  I remember  (laribaldi's  hymn.  It  expre.sses 
the  essence  of  the  Italian  movement.  Look  at  all  your  patriotic  songs. 
Look  at 

Joliti  Hrown’s  b««lv  lies  a-niouldcrin)'  in  the  ground, 

Hut  his  soul  is  marching  nn. 


Stenm-powei 


The  feeling  and  action  of  a country  passes  into  music.  It  is  the 
power  of  emotion  through  music  ujion  politics  and  jiatriotism.  I re- 
member when  Wagner,  as  a very  young  man,  came  over  to  IGigland  and 
stutlied  our  national  anthems.  He  said  that  the  wluile  of  the  British 
character  lay  in  the  first  two  barsof  “Rule  Britannia.-’’  It  means  get  out 
of  the  wav';  make  rotim  for  me.  It  is  John  Bull  elbowing  through  the 
crowd.  I Laughter  and  applause.  ) 

And  so  your  “Star-Spangled  Banner”  has  kindled  so  much  unity 
and  patriotism.  Ihc  profoundly  religious  nature  of  the  (jernians 
comes  forth  in  their  patriot  hymn,  “God  Sav’e  the  Kniperor.”  Our  “God 
Save  the  Oueen”  strikes  the  same  note  in  a different  way  as  “Rule 
Britannia” — 


Confound  her  enemies, 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks — 

that  is,  in  the  same  spirit  as  “Get  out  of  my  way,”  which  is  enshrined 
in  the  British  national  anthem.  This  shows  the  connection  between 
emotion  and  music  in  politics  and  patriotism.  It  throws  a great  light 
upon  the  wisdom  of  that  statesman  who  said:  “Let  who  will  make  the 
laws  of  a people;  let  me  make  their  national  songs.” 

1 see  another  gentleman  is  in  charge  of  the  topic  “ Religion  and 
Music,”  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  entirely  exclude  religion 
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from  my  lecture  today,  or  the  pcnvcr  of  emotion  through  music  upon 
religion  and  through  religion  ujion  morals,  tor  religion  is  that  tluri|T 
which  kindles  ancl  makes  oj)crativc  and  irresistible  the  sway  of  the 
moral  nature.  It  is  impossible,  with  this  motto.  “Music,  Kniotion  aiul 
Religion”  for  my  text,  to  exclude  the  consitleration  of  the  effect  of 
music  upon  religion.  J read  that  our  Lord  ami  1 lis  disciples,  at  a time 
when  words  failed  them  and  w hen  their  hearts  were  iieavy,  when  ail 
had  been  said  and  all  had  been  done  at  that  last  supper-  1 read  that, 
after  they  had  sung  a hymn,  our  Lord  and  the  disciples  went  out  into 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  After  Paul  and  .Sdas  had  been  be.iten  and 
thrust  into  a noisome  dungeon,  they  forgot  their  p.iin  and  humiliation 
and  sang  songs,  spiritual  psalms,  in  the  night,  and  the  prisoners  heard 
them.  I reail,  in  the  history  of  the  Christi.in  church,  when  the  t;Teat 
creative  and  adaptive  genius  o{  Rome  took  jiosscs^ion  of  tl\.tt  lun^hty 
spiritual  movement  and  [)roceeded  to  evangeli/e  the  R<tman  empire, 
that  .St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  third  century,  collected  the 
Greek  odes  and  ada{)ted  certain  of  them  for  the  C hristian  churches, 
and  that  these  scales  were  afterward  revivetl  by  the  great  Pope  Grejj 
ory,  who  gave  the  Christian  church  the  tiregori.in  chants,  the  fir't 
elements  of  emotion  inter[)reted  bj’  music  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  church. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  overe  stimate  the  j)t)wi  r of  those  criulc  scales, 
although  they  seem  harsh  to  our  ears.  It  is  ditVicult  to  realize  the  effect 
produced  by  Augustine  and  his  monks  when  they  l.inded  in  Gieat 
liritain,  chanting  the  ancient  (irogorian  ch  ints.  W hen  the  king  gave 
his  partial  adherence  to  the  mission  of  AugU'-tine.  the  saint  turned 
from  the  king  and  directed  his  course  toward  Canterbury,  where  he  was 
to  be  the  first  Christian  archbishoj). 

.Still,  as  he  went  along  with  his  monks,  they  ch.inte<l  one  of  the 
Gregorian  chants.  That  was  his  war-cr\':  ( intoning  | 

“Turn  away,  O,  Lord,  Thy  wrath  from  thiscitv,  and  Thmc  anger 
from  its  sin.” 

That  is  a true  Gregorian;  those  are  the  very  words  of  .\ugustine. 
And  later  on  I shall  remind  you  of  both  the  pa-^sive  and  active  func- 
tions of  the  Christian  church  — passive,  when  the  pe«>ple  s.it  still  and 
heard  sweet  anthems;  active,  when  tliey  broke  <nit  into  liMiins  of 
praise.  Shall  1 tell  you  of  the  great  comfort  w hich  the  church  owes  to 
Luther,  who  stood  up  in  his  c.urriage  as  he  approachid  the  citvof 
Worms  and  sang  his  hymn,  “ IGn  fester  lUirg  ist  unser  (lott  ?”  Shall  I 
tell  you  of  others  who  have  solaced  their  hours  of  solitude  by  singing 
hymns  and  spiritual  psalms,  anrl  how  at  times  hymn-singing  in  llic 
church  was  almost  all  the  religion  that  the  people  h.id?  The  poor 
Lollards,  when  afraid  of  preaching  their  doctrine,  still  sang,  and 
throughout  the  country  the  poor  and  uiteducated  people,  if  they  could 
not  understand  the  subtleties  of  theological  iloctrine,  still  could  .sing 
praise  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts.  I r^unember  how  much  I was 
affected  in  passing  through  a little  Welsh  village  some  time  ago  at 
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night,  in  the  solitude  of  tlic  Welsh  hills,  as  I saw  a little  light  in  a cot- 
tage, and  as  I came  near  I heard  tlie  voices  of  the  children  singing: 

lesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

het  me  to  Thy  bosom  lly. 

And  I thought  how  those  little  ones  hail  gone  to  school  and  had 
learned  this  hymn  and  had  come  home  to  evangelize  their  little  remote 
cottage  and  lift  uj)  the  lu'arts  of  their  parents  with  the  love  of  Jesus, 
Why,  the  effects  of  a good  hymn  are  incalculable.  Wesley  and  White- 
(ielii,  and  the  great  hymn  writers  of  the  last  centur>',  and  the  sacred 
laureate  of  the  high  church  party,  Keblc,  have  all  known  and  exerted 
the  power  of  religious  song. 

Here  let  me  speak  a word  to  the  clergy,  especially,  if  there  are 
such  present.  Do  make  your  services  congregational,  and  do  not 
let  the  organist  “do”  the  peojile  out  of  the  hymns.  Dofi’t  let  him 
gallop  through  them  with  Ids  trrdncd  choir.  Remind  him  that 
he  has  his  time  with  the  anthems  and  the  voluntaries,  and  that,  when 
the  h\  nnis  come,  it  is  the  people’s  ijiidngs,  and  fair  jday  is  a jewel. 
[Laughter  and  ap|)lause.  ] llymns  have  an  enormous  power  in  knit- 
ting together  the  religious  elements  of  character.  1 never  was  so  much 
struck  as  in  entering  I^Lxeter  hall  one  time  when  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  were  ruling  the  roost  there.  What  did  Mr.  Moody  do?  He 
knew  his  business,  lie  sent  an  unobtrusive  looking  lady  to  the  har- 
monium and  she  began  a h)’mn.  I'liere  were  only  a few  people  in  the 
hall,  hut  others  kept  dropping  in  and  they  joined  in  the  hymn;  and  by 
the  time  they  had  got  through  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  verse  the 
whole  of  the  hall  was  in  full  cry.  T hey  were  warmed  up  and  enthusi- 
astic, and  then  in  comes  Mr.  Moody  and  he  would  {day  u|)on  that  vast 
crowd  like  an  old  fiddle.  Believe  me,  that  emotion  through  music  is 
a great  power  in  vitalizing  and  cementing  and  unifying  the  religious 
aspirations  of  a large  mixed  congregation. 

1 now  approach  the  last  clause  of  my  discourse.  We  have  dis- 
covered the  elements  of  music.  Modern  music  has  been  three  or  four 
hundred  years  in  existence,  and  that  is  about  the  time  that  every  art 
has  taken  to  be  thi)roughly  exi)lored.  After  that,  all  its  elements  have 
been  discovered;  there  is  no  more  to  be  discovered,  properly  speaking, 
and  all  that  remams  is  to  apjily  it  to  the  use,  consolation  and  elevation 
of  mankind.  We  have  reached  that  era  of  music,  we  arc  living  in  the 
"golden  age.”  It  is  ilifTicult  to  imagine  anything  more  complicated 
than  Wagner’s  score  of  Rarsival,  or  the  score  of  the  Trilogy.  We 
have  all  these  wondrous  resources  of  the  sound  art  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  humanity  for  the  first  time.  But  there  is  a boundless  future 
in  store  for  music.  We  have  not  half  explored  its  powers  of  good. 

1 say  let  the  people  have  bands.  Cultivate  music  in  tlie  home; 
harmonize  crowds  with  music.  Let  it  be  more  and  more  the  solace  and 
burden  lifter  of  humanity;  and,  above  all.  let  us  learn  that  music  is  not 
only  a consolation,  it  not  oidy  has  the  power  of  e.xpressing  emotion, 
of  exciting  emotion,  but  also  the  power  of  disciplining,  controlling  and 
purifying  emotion.  When  you  listen  to  a great  symphony  of  Beethoven 
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you  undergo  a process  of  tlivine  restraint.  Music  is  an  immortal  bcn^ 
factor  because  it  illustrates  the  law  of  emotional  restraint. 

There  is  a grand  future  for  music.  Let  it  be  noble  and  it  will  also 
be  restrained.  When  you  listen  to  a symphony  by  Heethovtn  vwi 
place  yourselves  in  the  hands  of  a great  master.  V'ou  hold  your  breath 
in  one  place  and  let  it  out  in  another;  you  have  now  to  give  way  m 

' pfacr  and  then  you  have  to  expand  in  another;  it  strikes  the  whole 

gamut  of  liuman  feeling,  from  glow  ami  warmth  down  to  .severe 
exposure  and  restraint.  .Musical  .sound  provides  a diagram  for  the 
discipline,  control  and  purificatitm  of  the  emotions.  .Music  is  the  most 
Most  Spirit-  latest  born  of  the  arts  in  this  im>st  material  and  skeptical 

uai  of  the  Arts.  it  i'’  i^ot  onl\'  a coiisolation,  but  a kiiul  of  ministering  angel  in  the 
heart,  and  it  lifts  us  up  and  reminds  us  and  rc.stores  in  us  the  sublime 
consciousness  of  ourown  immortality,  l-'or  it  is  in  listening  to.swect  and 
noble  strains  of  music  that  we  feel  lifted  and  raisetl  alxjvc  ourselves 
We  move  about  in  worlds  not  realized;  it  is  as  the  footfalls  on  the 
threshold  of  another  world.  We  breathe  a higher  air.  \Vc  stretch 
forth  the  spiritual  antennm  of  our  being  and  touch  the  invisible,  and  in 
still  moments  we  have  heard  the  songs  of  the  angcl.s,  and  at  chosen 
seasons  there  comes  a kind  of  open  vision.  Wc  have  “ seen  white 
presences  among  the  hills." 

Hence  in  a se.ason  <»f  calm  weather, 

'rhouj^h  inland  far  wc  l>e. 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea. 

Which  brought  as  hither. 


Prof.  J.  P.  Landis,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Paper  by  PROF.  J.  P.  LANDIS,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 


invisihlc 


Cl  I I.KIKKM  ACUHR  defined  religion  as  “a 
sense  of  absolute  dependence.”  Hut  it  in- 
cludes more  than  this  feeling,  namely,  the 
apprehension  of  a supreme  or  at  least  a 
superior  being;  that  is,  it  includes  knowl- 
edge. ICven  in  the  feeling  itself  there  is 
more  thati  a mere  sense  of  dependence, 
namely,  reverence,  fear.  love.  An  eminent 
philosophical  Christian  writersays;  "Relig- 
i«)n  is  the  union  of  man  with  fiod,  of  the 
finite  with  the  infinite  expressed  in  con- 
scious love  anti  reverence.”  James  Free- 
man Clarke,  seeking  for  a simple  and  com- 
prehensive expression,  says;  “Religion  is 
the  tendency  in  man  to  worsh’p  and  serve 

e beings  like  himself,  but  above  himself.” 

This  is  purposely  comj>rehcnsive,  so  that  it  may  in- 
clude animism,  fetichism  and  many  forms  of  pantheism,  like  that  of 
Sj)inoza,  who  tleclareil  that  we  must  “love  C»od  as  our  supreme  good. 
There  have  been  and  arc  many  leligions,  aiul  however  imicli  tlicy  may 
differ  in  other  respects,  in  this  they  agree,  "that  man  has  a natural 
faith  in  supernatural  powers  with  w'hom  he  can  commune,  to  whom  he 
is  related,  and  that  this  life  and  tliis  earth  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  his 
^ul.” 

What  is  science?  In  its  broadest  definition,  science  is  system- 
atized knowledge.  T his,  however,  implies  more  than  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  facts.  It  includes  tlie  discovery  of  the  principles  and 
laws  which  underlie  and  pervade  the  facts.  .Science seeks  to  reach  the 
highest  princi|>les,  those  w hich  have  given  shape  and  character  to  the 
facts,  and  among  these  principles  even  aspires  to  grasp  the  central  one, 
so  as  to  give  rational  unity  to  the  subject.  Now,  is  there,  or  may  there 
be  a science  of  religion?  It  is  a gratuitous  assumption  to  claim 
is  no  science  but  natural  science.  This  assumption  would  exclude 
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grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  [>olitical  economy,  ctliic<;,  psychology,  and 
even  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  there  are  various  kitxls  of  scicneo 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  truth,  to  he  inv  estigated.  ••  Kacli 
science,”  says  Aristotle,  “takes,  cogjiizance  of  its  |)eculiar  truths  ” 
“Any  facts.”  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  “are  fittetl,  in  themselves,  to  he  the 
subject  of  a science  if  they  follow  one  another  according  to  constant 
laws;  although  those  laws  may  not  liave  been  tliscovererl.  nor  even  be 
discoverable  by  our  existing  resources.”  The  religi«)us  plienonicna  of 
the  world  and  human  experience  are  just  as  real  as  any  with  which 
physical  science  has  to  deal.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it,  James 
Freeman  Clarke  is  right  when  he  says: 

“The  facts  of  consciousness  constitute  the  basis  of  religious  science. 
These  facts  are  as  real  and  as  constant  as  those  which  are  perceived 
through  the  senses.  # ♦ * h'aith,  hope,  love,  are  as  real  as  form, 

sound  and  color.  The  moral  laws  also,  which  may  be  tleduccd  from 
some  such  experiences,  are  real  and  jiermanent.  and  thes<*  laws  can  l)c 
verified  in  the  daily  course  of  human  life.  The  w hole  realm  of  spiritual 
exercises  may,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  analvzed  and 
verified.” 

To  construct  a science  of  religion  reipiires  the  collati(»n  of  a vast 
historical  data,  an  exhaustive  and  true  analysis  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  these  facts  to  one  another, 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  ami  pervade  them  and  the  law^  bv 
w hich  they  arc  governed  and  the  logical  arrangement  or  systematization 
of  these  elements  or  data. 

The  science  of  religion  as  above  defined,  is  broader  than  .system- 
atic theology  in  the  .sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Christians,  but  it  the 
term  theology  be  used  in  a somewhat  Aristotleian  sense,  it  may  stand 
to  designate  our  science  of  religion.  l’herec\’des  and  Plato,  who  wrote 
philo-sophically on  the  gods  and  their  material  relations  to  the  universe 
and  to  man,  were  called  theologians.  Aristotle  tlividerlall  speculative 
science  into  mathematical,  physical  and  theological.  He  says;  “There 
is  another  science  which  treats  of  that  w hich  is  immutable  and  trans- 
cendental. If,  indeed,  there  c.xist  such  a substance,  as  we  shall  inderd 
endeavor  to  show  that  there  does,  this  transcendental  and  permanent 
substance,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  surely  be  the  sj)here  of  the  divine;  it 
must  be  the  first  and  highest  iirinciple.”  This  he  calleil  theology. 

Whatever  else  theology,  or  the  science  of  religion  must  consider, 
the  three  most  prominent  subjects  must  be:  I'irst,  God.  llis  being  and 
attributes,  the  sources  of  our  idea  of  God,  proofs  of  llis  existence.  1 li.s 
rulership  over  the  world,  etc.;  second,  nature  or  the  works  of  (lod, 
third,  man  in  his  relations  to  Deity.  The  fact  of  sin,  its  nature  and  con- 
secjucnce,  the  (juestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  man's  recovery  from  sin, 
and  man’s  destiny,  or  the  (juestion  of  immortality,  are  also  prominent 
subjects  for  consideration.  I laving  taken  a glance  at  the  definition 
and  sc()pe  of  the  science  of  religion,  let  us  do  the  same  for  j>hilos4)nhy. 
Definitions  have  been  very  various,  from  the  days  of  i’lato  and  Ari.s- 
totle  to  the  present  time.  With  Aristotle  jjhihxsojihy  is  the  .sy.stematic 
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rcrum  tlivincruin  et  himuinanim  causaruniquc.”  Science  is  a divine 
thinj^,  anti  is  the  fount  of  lunn.in  causes.  The  human  mind  can- 
not rest  satistied  with  merely  plienomena,  or  isolated  fact,  or  even  the 
orderly  classificatit)!!  of  facts  and  phenofiiena;  it  seeks  to  j^et  below 
the  phenomena  and  accidents,  to  find  the  ultimate  essence  and  mean- 
ing. It  would  fain  know  the  rationale  of  all  things,  physical  and 
mental,  natural  and  supernatural. 

Philosophy  strives  to  compreliend  in  unity  and  to  understand  the 
ground  and  causes  of  all  reality.  This  necessarily  includes  life  in  all 
its  aspects  aiul  relations.  I should  jgive  the  scope  of  philosoj)hical 
inquiry,  or  the  philosophical  encyclopedia,  as  follows:  Metaphysics 
or  ontology,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  religion,  .esthetics,  politics. 
These  divisions  partly  overlap  one  another.  On  comparing  the  scope 
of  both  the  science  of  religion  and  philosophy,  it  is  seen  in  part  they 
cover  the -same  ground.  Tiie  ultimate  object  about  which  they  both 
treat  are  (lod,  nature  and  man. 

Saiil  I.ord  Hacon,  **  The  three  objects  of  philosoj)hy  are  God, 
nature  and  man.”  The  relations  of  philosophy,  therefore,  to  the 
science  of  religion  are  of  nece.ssity  very  intimate.  W'e  cannot  sepa- 
rate them  entirely,  try  we  nev'er  so  hard.  .Schleiermacher  and  his 
school,  at  the  bego'nning  of  <iur  century,  attempted  this,  but  even 
Schleiermacher,  with  all  his  genius,  failed,  and  his  very  procedure 
showed  the  futility  of  such  attempts,  for  he  was  almost  all  the  wliile 
up  to  his  eyes  in  philosophy.  In  our  day  another  school  has  arisen 
which  is  proclaiming  a like  aim.  Hut  the  essential  relations  of  philos- 
ophy to  religion  are  shown  by  the  history  of  both,  from  ancient  times 
to  the  jiresent.  While  the  vdlim.ate  aim  of  religion  is  practical  and 
that  of  philosophy  is  speculative,  no  serious  or  thoughtful  mind  can 
rest  in  the  contemplation  of  the  |)ractical  or  utilitarian  elements  of 
religion.  Moreover,  even  the  spcculativ’c  or  ratiruial  elements  of 
religion  everywhere  underlie  the  practical.  Hut  the  consideration  of 
these  rational  elements  brings  her  within  the  tlomain  of  philosophy. 
Rational  theology  is  indeed  .a  jiart  of  philosophy. 

Man  fimls  himself  to  be  a religious  being,  lie  has  a sense  of  de- 
pendence on  a superior  Heing.  There  are,  u e may  say,  deposits  in  his 
feelings  themsch'cs  wliich  are  peculiar  and  mav  turn  out  to  be  very 
significant  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  very  important  truths.  There 
are  in  all  men  certain  spontaneous  religious  beliefs,  but  as  man  ad- 
vances in  intellectual  grouth  and  intelligence,  he  begins  to  retlcct  on 
these  phenomena.  He  will  ask  into  the  meaning  and  ground  of  these 
feelings  and  of  his  beliefs.  He  believes  in  (Jod.  Have  we  any  true 
or  real  knowledge  of  such  a Heing  if  He  exists?  W'hat  are  the  sources 
of  this  knowledge?  How  far  may  we  know  Him  and  of  what  charac- 
ter IS  our  knowledge  of  Him?  These  are  all  questions  which  must  be 
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answered  if  we  are  able  to  liavc  any  such  tliiiifj  as  scientific  thcolrm- 
or  science  of  relij^iori  at  all.  but  all  these  <|uestions  are  also  qucstion> 
of  philosophy.  'I'lie  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  if  we  arc  not 
willing  to  be  content  u ith  a \'er>-  poetical  ami  unscientific  inquin’,  will 
necessarily  conduct  to  others  which  will  land  us  in  the  very* pro- 
foundest  depths  of  human  thou},dit,  in  the  very  realm  of  inquiry  in 
which  philosophy  as  such  lives  and  has  its  beinj'. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  subjects,  reli^non  must  come  to  philosophy 
to  settle  for  it  all  the  problems  which  are  purely  ratinnal.  rhilosophy 
niust  furnish  the  ultimate  data,  the  basal  truths.*  thou'^di  not  the  histor- 
ical facts  upon  which  a ^rreat  part  of  the  reli^bous  doctrine  rests. 
Natural  theoloj,^  is  constantly  assuming;  a more  metaphysical  or  phil- 
osophical character. 

7'he  sacred  books,  as  the  Hible  of  the  jews  and  Christians,  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Heinj».  If  there 
is  no  such  bein^.  there  is  no  relip;ion.  'I'he  question,  then,  which  at 
once  confronts  us  in  imjuirinj^  into  the  reality  of  relij^ion  itself  relates 
to  the  existence  of  a God.  I his  is  the  fuml.imental  (|uestion.  hut  it  is 
philosophical  in  its  nature,  and  its  solution  behati^-s  to  the  realm  of 
philosophy.  It  is  not  m\'  purpose  to  enter  further  inti>  this  (jucstion 
than  to  show  its  relation  to  philosophy.  Some  say  the  knowlecl^c  or 
the  conviction  of  the  e.xistence  of  (lod  is  innate,  that  it  cannot  be 
proved.  Others  hold  that  it  is  innate  ami  is  a matter  t»f  protd;  others 
still  hold  that  it  is  a matter  of  revelation,  while  still  otiu  rs  maintain 
that  it  is  both  innate  and  the  subject  of  pro<jf.  Kant  held  that  met- 
aphysics can  neither  prove  nor  <lis[)rove  the  existeiue  of  (iud.  Dr. 
McCosh  does  not  admit  that  we  have  an  intuitive  km)uletl^c  of  God. 
but  that  “Our  intuitions,  like  the  works  of  n.iture,  c.irry  us  up  to  (lod, 
their  author.”  \ ct  he  says:  “The  idea  of  God,  the  belief  in  God. 
may  be  justly  represented  as  native  to  man.”  Many  w riters  |»o  so  tar  as 
to  speak  of  a God-consciousness.  1‘rofessor  I'isher  says;  "W’c  are 
conscious  of  God  in  a more  intimate  sense  than  we  are  conscious  of 
finite  things.”  IVofessor  Liithardt,  r)f  Lei  psir,  says;  “(‘onsciousnC'S 
of  God  is  as  essential  .an  element  of  c)ur  mind  .as  consciousness  of  the 
world,  or  self-consciousness.”  The  names  of  m.in\'  other  writers,  phil- 
osophical and  theological,  who  teach  th.it  ide.a  is  innate,  nu‘»ht  he 
added  such  as  DesCartes,  Dr.  Julius  Miller,  Dr.  Diirner.  Professor 
Bowen,  of  Harvaard  University;  I'rotessrir  ll.arris,  of  \'.ile  University. 
Dr.  McCosh  says:  “Among  metaphysicians  of  the  present  ilav  it  is  a 
veiy  common  opinion  that  our  belief  in  (iod  is  innate.”  Ihcir  doc- 
trine may  be  expressed  thus:  W’e  have  an  intuitive  necess.iry  hchd 
in  the  di”ine  existence. 

implies  know  ledge  more  or  less  clear.  “Necessary  be 
lief  involves  necessary  cognition.”  Hence  God,  as  the  object  of  our 
intuitive  belief,  becomes  in  some  sense  the  object  of  intuitive  knowl- 
irtstance,  if  one  ask  for  an  e.xjilanation  of  finite  existence,  the 
belief  in  the  one  infinite  being  at  once  .and  intuitively  jiresents  itself, 
bays  Luthardt;  “There  is  nothing  of  which  man  has  such  an  intuitive 
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conception  as  he  has  of  the  existence  of  a God.  We  can  by  no  means 
free  ourselves  from  the  notion  of  (iod.”  The  eminent  Max  Muller 
puts  the  statement  thus: 

•‘.As  soon  as  man  becomes  con.scioiis  of  himself  as  di.stinct  from  all 
other  things  and  persons,  he  at  the  same  time  becomes  conscious  of  a 
higher  self;  a power  without  which  he  feels  that  neither  he  nor  any- 
thing else  would  have  any  life  or  reality.  This  is  the  first  sense  of  the 
godhead,  is  the  source  of  all  religion.  It  is  that  without  which  no  re- 
ligion, true  or  false,  is  possible.” 

When  olijeetions  are  raised  to  this  doctrine,  the  examination  of  its 
validity  can  be  determined  only  within  the  field  of  philosophy.  This 
is  done  by  ajipealing  to  the  criteria  of  intuition.  It  is  necessary  to 
our  nature,  .so  that,  when  the  problem  is  put  before  the  mind,  the  op- 
posite cannot  be  believed.  Its  denial  does  violence  to  our  whole 
nature,  and  is  forced.  As  .soon  as  the  laws  of  nature  acf  unrestrained, 
the  belief  in  I )eity  as.serts  itself.  It  is  necessary  somewhat  in  the 
same  sense  as  our  conviction  of  the  moral  law,  or  rif  right,  is  necessary 
— we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  it.  'I'liis  is  not  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
.some  men  have  doubted  the  existence  of  God.  Men  may  do  violence 
to  their  mental  constitution,  either  by  wrong  metaphysics  or  by  sin. 
.A  man  may  so  cauterize  his  liand  "that  he  loses  the  sense  of  touch. 
Men  have  been  born  blind  or  deaf,  but  this  docs  not  prove  that  sight 
and  hearing  are  not  native  to  man.  Some  have  doubted  whether  there 
is  an  external  world  at  all,  as  Hishop  Berkeley;  others,  whether  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  spirit,  .as  .Auguste  C.omj)te.  .Some  have  denied  the 
reality  of  the  material  world  in  sj)ite  of  metaphysical  subtleties  and 
learned  arguments. 

This  belief  in  a divine  being  is  universal,  /.  <*.,  it  is  held  in  some 
form  by  all  nations,  tribes  and  tongues.  The  claim  has  in  a tew  in- 
stances been  set  up  that  some  small  tribes  ha\’e  been  discovered  who 
had  no  itlea  whatever  of  (»od.  but  when  the  case  was  narrowly  incjuiretl 
into,  the  statement  was  tound  to  be  incorrect.  ICvcn  Professor  De 
Ouatrefages,  professor  t)f  anthropology  in  unbelieving  Paris,  writes: 

‘‘()blige<l  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  to  review  all  races,  I 
have  Sought  atheism  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest.  I have  no- 
where met  it  except  in  indivitluals.  or  in  more  or  less  limited  schools, 
such  as  those  which  existe<l  in  l'ur<ipe  in  the  last  century  or  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  present  day.” 

The  universality  of  this  belief  means,  further,  that  it  is  a belief 
belonging  to  the  nature  of  all  men.  This  denotes  that  all  men  are 
capable  of  having  this  belief.  A horse  is  not  capable  of  this  belief, 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  sane  men  do  have  it,  cither  in  some  degraded 
mnn  or  a form  more  exaltetl.  “ It  is  as  natural  to  man  to  believe  in  a 
God  as  to  walk  on  two  feet,”  said  Lichtenberger.  *'  What  is  certain  is 
that  no  necessity  makes  itself  felt  more  imperatively  in  man  than  this 
which  compels  him  to  believe  in  (iod,”  saiil  Van  Oosterzec.  ‘‘The 
fundamental  presupposition  of  our  personal  existence  and  personal 
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as  the  outer  world  presents  itself  to  the  senses  for  external  recognition, 
so  God  in  anti  by  the  worltl  presents  Himself  to  reason  for  internal 
recognition,”  said  Christlieb. 

The  statement  of  the  doctrine  above,  namely,  that  this  is  in  the 
first  instance  an  intuitive  belief,  wliich,  however,  invt)lMs  knt^wledge, 
also  leads  to  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  faith  and  know  ledge,  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed  ewer  >ince  the  d.iy«i  of  ( )ngcn 
1 le  uttered  the  dictum,  “Fides  pr.rcepit  intelleclum,”  This  was  also 
held  by  Augustine,  Anselm.  Calvin,  I'ascal.  Anselm's  nmtto  was. 
“Credo  ut  intelligam.”  The  doctrine  thus  exjiresscd  [»y  these  eminent 
thinkers  has  been  much  tliscusseil  b\'  phih»sophers  and  theologians, 
but  its  solution  belongs  to  the  domain  of  philosophy.  I need  only 
mention  Calderwood.  Sir  William  1 Iamilt«*n,  X’ictor  Cousin,  Schlcicr* 
macher,  Jacobi,  Christlieb. 

Can  the  existence  of  God  be  proved,  or  d(»  we  rest  solely  on  this 
innate  conviction?  There  is  a vast  .imoiint  of  cumul.iti\e  pnM»f.  which 
is  as  a large  reserve  to  suj)j)ort  the  inner  c«)n\  iction.  The  well  known 
classification  of  these  proofs  is  into  the  ontohigical.  the  c»)smological, 
the  teleological  and  the  anthrojiological.  Without  <liscussing  these,  the 
mere  statement  of  them  itself  w ill  determine  their  character  as  phil- 
osoj^hical.  The  determinati«^n  of  their  v.didiiy  an<i  force  belongs  to 
philosojihy.  The  ontological  argument  is  purely  metaphysical.  An- 
selm was  the  first  to  put  it  into  form.  Descartes  constructed  another, 
and  after  him  Dr,  .Samuel  Clarke,  and  still  later  tm,  \’ictor  Cousin. 
Anselm’s  argument  is  in  substance  this; 

“That  which  exists  in  reality  is  greater  than  that  which  exists  only 
in  the  mind.  There  exists  in  the  hum. in  intellect  the  conception  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  being.  In  infinite  perfection  necessary  existence  is 
included;  necessary  existence  implies  actual  existence,  for  if  it  must 
be,  it  is.  If  the  perfect  being,  of  whom  we  have  c<inception.  d<H-s  nut 
exist,  wc  can  conceive  of  one  still  more  perfect,  /.  c..  of  one  who  docs 
of  necessity  exist.  Therefore,  necessity  of  being  belongs  to  perfection 
of  being.  Hence  an  absolutely  perfect  being  <*xists,  w ho  is  God.” 

G.aunillo,  a contemptirary  «>f  Anselm’s,  s»>uglit  to  show  that  there  is 
a paralogism  in  this  argument.  We  have,  for  inst.uice,  an  idea  of  a 
centaur,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  a centaur  e\er  existed.  Kaiit 
also,  w ith  a ijuict  smile  remarked  that  he  might  h.ive  an  idea  of  three 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  \’et  be  actually  penniless.  Indeed, 
this  argument,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  now  not  much  in  repute.  Gn 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  essence  of  it  already  in  IMato;  hints  of 
it  in  Aristotle,  Athanasius,  Augustine  and  Boethius.  Anselm  first 
developed  it.  Descartes  first  adopted  it  with  some  changes.  Leib- 
nitz followed.  The  great  theologians,  Cudworth,  Stillinglleet.  I lowc 
and  Henry  More,  adopted  it  in  their  debates  with  the  infidels  of  their 
time.  Cousin  developed  still  another  form  of  it.  Validity  is  allowed 
to  it  by  Luthardt,  Dr,  Dorner.  Henry  B.  Smith.  Dr.  Caird,  Professor 
Shedd,  Ulrici,  Thomj)son.  Tulloch  and  others.  Dr.  .Shedd  has  an  elab- 
orate answer  to  the  objections  of  Gaunillo  and  Kant. 
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The  cosniolof^ical  and  teleological  arguments  ultimately  rest  on 
the  intuition  of  cause  and  effect.  The  teleological  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  persuasive  and  powerful.  Through  all  the  ages 
since  Anaxagoras,  but  espcciall)’  since  Socrates,  the  great  mass  of 
thinkers  have  laid  special  emphasis  uj)on  it.  John  Stuart  Mill  advised 
theologians  to  adhere  to  it.  Vet  it  has  been  vehemently  attacked  in 
our  time.  Kant,  although  he  professetl  respect  for  it.  regarded  it  as 
inadequate,  and  so  does  1 lermann  LfUze.  John  Stuart  Mill,  on  the  other 
hand,  says:  “1  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge, the  adaptations  of  nature  afford  a large  balance  of  prob- 
ability in  fa\'or  of  creation  by  intelligence.”  Jenet’s  "I'inal  Causes”  is 
an  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  moral  proof  is  not  mathematical 
demonstration;  that  no  one  line  of  argument  is  to  be  taken  by  itself 
alone;  that  taken  together,  the  ontological,  the  cosmological,  the  tele- 
ological and  the  anthropological  arguments  are  like  so  many  converg- 
ing lines,  all  pointing  toward,  even  if  they  do  not  in  strict  demonstra- 
tion reach,  the  common  center  -tiod.  .Says  Cousin;  “ I hese  various 
proofs  have  different  degrees  of  strictness  in  their  form,  but  they  all 
have  a fouiulation  of  truth,  u hich  needs  simply  to  be  tlisengaged  and 
)iit  in  a clear  light  in  order  to  giN'e  them  incontrt)vertible  authority, 
'.verything  leads  to  (iod  - we  go  to  Him  by^  different  j^aths.”  Dr. 
Carpenter  speaks  of  some  departments  of  science,  “in  w Inch  our  conclu- 
sions rest,  not  on  any  one  set  of  experiences,  but  upon  our  unconscious 
co-ordination  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  our  experience;  not  on  con- 
clusions of  any  one  train  of  reasoning,  but  on  the  convergence  of  all 
our  lines  of  thought  toward  one  center.” 

In  connection  with  those  arguments  philosophy  must  explain  the 
meaning  and  vindicate  the  reality  of  cause.  I'or  religion,  the  question 
uhether  there  arc  efficient  and  final  causes  is  very’  vital.  If  Hume’s 
position  be  true,  there  can  be  no  science  of  religion;  there  is  probably 
no  (iod. 
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Religion  says  Goil  is  infinite  and  absolute.  Hut  can  the  infinite 
and  ab'^olute  bo  known  by  the  finite?  Can  there  be  any  relation  be- 
tween the  absolute  and  finite?  An  important  question  for  religion, 
but  philosophy’  must  give  us  the  solution,  if  a solution  is  possible. 
Says  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  “First  Principles:”  “The  axiomatic  truths 
of  physical  science  unavoidably’  postulate  absolute  being  as  their  com- 
mon basis.  The  persistence  of  the  universe  is  the  persistence  of  that 
unknown  cause,  power  or  force  w hich  is  manifest  to  us  through  all  phe- 
nomena. Such  is  the  foundation  of  any  sy’stem  of  positive  knowledge. 
Thus  the  belief  which  this  datum  constitutes  has  a higher  warrant 
than  any  other  whatever.”  He  is  here  substantially'  on  Aristotlcian 
ground. 

Again,  can  personality’  be  [)ostulated  of  the  infinite  or  absolute? 
Philosophy'  must  both  c.xplain  personality  and  how  this  can  be  consist- 
ent with  the  infinite  and  absolute.  I his  has  been  a great  subject  with 
the  philosophers.  Witness  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Cousin,  Hamilton, 
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Manscl.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Calilcrwood.  McCosh.  Spencer.  Here  wc 
shall  ultimately  come  back  to  the  Cartesian  Co'^nto,  er^o  sum. 

The  deepest  revelation  of  consciousness  is  the  e^)  and  the  non- 
ecro.  In  consciousness  we  become  aware  at  «mce  ot  self,  a Jiiodification 
of  .self,  which  is  a mental  state  or  act,  and  the  not-selt.  Wc  find  here 
sensations,  perceptions,  memories,  ima^in.it  urns,  bebct>.  vcjlitions.  etc., 
but  in  connection  with  each  of  these  is  also  invariably  i^iven  the  sell, 
and  its  antithesis,  the  not-self.  'riiis  conscious  self  thus  exjicriencinjj 
or  exercisintj  sensations,  judgments,  v»»litions,  is  wh.it  we  call  ,i  per- 
son.  If  we  should  here  adopt  the  theory  of  j.imes  and  his  son,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  that  self  is  only  a “permanent  possil>dity  of  teelini;.''  all 
proper  notion  of  selfhood  or  iierson.ility  vanishes.  The  sell,  with  these 
powers  of  thought,  feeling  and  self-determination,  we  r.ill  a spirit 
b'rom  consciousness,  then,  we  have  the  idea  of  spirit,  .iinl  .ire  jircjiarcii 
to  understaiul  the  doctrine.  “ Cotl  is  siiirit;”  ami  .i  knowlfd',^e  of  our 
own  personality  prepares  us  for  the  idea  of  the  persotialitv  of  (lod 
Materialism,  which  regards  thought  as  only  an  efflux  of  the  brain,  or 
as  one  of  the  correlated  forces  of  nature,  or  inoleeular  moti<»n.  ha^ 
logically  no  room  for  the  personality  of  man  .ind  hence,  r«)nMstenlly. 
none  for  a personal  (iod,  I’antheism.  which  identifies  matter  and 
spirit,  or  regards  them  as  only  ilifferent  aspects  or  sides  of  the  same 
universal  substance,  laiuls  us  precisely  in  the  same  place.  Hut  as  Dr 
Fisher  truly  says;  “ Belief  in  the  personality  of  m.in  and  belief  in  the 
personality  of  God  stand  or  fall  together.  ” 

Religion  ascribes  attriliutes  to  the  absoluti*  .ind  infinite  bein^ 
Philosophy  must  show  whether  this  is  jiossible,  .ind  if  s«i.  how  . In 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  criticism  of  Sir  W illi. im  I I.imilton  >' doctrine  <»f  the 
absolute,  wc  hav'e  a hint  how  this  may  lie  done.  P.irticul.irly  is  jihilos- 
ophy  of  service  in  the  discussion  and  elucid.ition  of  .such  .ittributcs  a' 
unity,  omnipresence,  omnipotence,  eternity. 

In  many  religions  there  are  hints  of  the  trinity  in  the  < lodhc.id.  A 
great  mass  of  the  Christian  workl  finds  in  the  Bible  the  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  to  be  that  of  a triune  being,  d he  determiii.it  ion  of  the  inc.iti- 
ing  of  such  a doctrine,  if  not  the  possilnlity  of  it,  belongs  .ilniost  wholl) 
to  the  rational  or  philosijphical  side  of  reiigi»»n. 

It  belongs  to  jihilosojihy  or  reason  to  determine  the  law"  of  evi- 
dence which  are  to  jirove  not  only  the  doctrines,  but  .ils  j the  f.irts  of 
religion  as  well.  * Various  religions  claim  to  possess  the  truth  and  to 
have  a more  or  less  positive  revel.itioii.  Are  these  el. liiiis  .ill  t.iDe;'  I h. 
is  there  one  religion  which  possesses  the  truth  .iml  the  ilivine  revcl.i- 
tion?  Or,  arc  these  elements  of  truth  and  of  revelation  in  sevcr.il  or 
all  of  them?  Plainly  it  belongs  to  jihilosophical  iiupiiry  t<*  deteriiiiiic 
these  grave  questions.  I am  a Christi.in  and  accept  the  Bible  as  a iio?*- 
itive  revelation  from  God;  but  if  I would  justify  and  vindicate  to  my- 
self this  faith,  I must  have  recourse  to  reason  and  philosophical  jiriii- 
ciples. 

The  doctrine  of  the  will,  esjjccially  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  is 
also  a question  of  philosophy,  but  far-reaching  in  its  bearing  on  thco* 
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lofjical  doctrine.  It  is  related  to  the  question  of  the  personality  of  man 
and  of  God;  to  the  (jiiestion  of  moral  government,  of  responsibility  and 
of  virtue  to  that  of  sin  and  rewards  and  punishments.  Its  importance 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  one’s  j)hilosoj)hy  of  the  will  determines  him  to 
be  an  .\ugustinian,  an  Arininian,  a Pelagian  or  a fatalist.  Kdwards 
really  wrote  his  great  work  in  the  interest  of  Calvinism,  and  Dr.  Whedon 
his  in  the  interest  of  Wesleyan  Arminianism. 

Thus  it  IS  seen,  that  philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  secoiulary  sources  of  the  science  of  religion.  Philosophy  can  aid  Tme  Phii- 
the  science  of  religion  by  keeping  to  her  own  proper  sphere  and  dil- 
igently  cultivatingtliat,  and  by  teaching  religion  also  to  keep  her  proper 
sphere  A true  philosophy  can  do  much  for  our  science  as  a correct- 
ive of  lalse  religious  tlogmas  and  philosophical  doctrine.  Hence, 
finally,  with  the  advance  of  a true  philosophy  the  science  of  religion, 
jind  even  religion  itself,  must  advance. 


True  Basis 
f _o  r interna- 
tional Con- 
duct. 


International  Justice  and 


Paper  by  REV.  S.  J BALDWIN,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 


KSh  words  arc  ri|^htly  associated  in  the  theme 
.assigned  me  for  tliscussion  at  this  lime,  for  it 
is  only  by  justice  that  real  amity  between  na- 
tions can  be  secureil.  N.ititms  arc  just  a> 
much  bound  to  be  governed  by  justice  as  indi- 
viduals. d here  is  an  idea  still  afloat.  1 am 
aware,  tliat  the  projter  course  for  a nation  to 
take  in  dealing  with  others  is  to  keep  a sharp 
lookout  for  advantages  for  it'^tlf,  to  secure 
all  that  it  can  from  other  nations  and  give  as 
little  as  possible  in  return,  d his  is  reckoned 
smart  tliplomacy  and,  it  must  be  confcsscil,  is 
still  the  b.'isis  of  action  with  too  many  nations 
professing  to  be  governed  by  Christian  princi- 
ple. 

Ifut  the  true  basis  for  international  conduct,  as  for  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  golden  rule,  " Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  ( )r  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Confucius,  which  maybe  called  a negative  form  »>f  the  golden 
rule,  "What  you  do  not  like  when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others."  Ifetween  tlie  old  brute  law  of  "might  makes  right"  and  the 
Christian  teaching  of  justice,  based  on  a love  lor  our  fellowmcn,  there 
is  no  middle  ground.  It  is  no  longer  necessar\’  to  argue  against  the 
claim  that  "might  makes  right.”  I he  world  is  rapidly  outgrowing 
that  barb.arous  ]>roverb,  and  acknowledging  that  nations  and  indivitl- 
uals  are  alike  bound  to  be  governed  by  consiilorations  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing  in  their  treatment  of  one  another.  As  Theorlorc  I’arkcr 
beautifully  said,  " Justice  is  the  keynote  of  the  world,  ami  all  else  is 
ever  out  of  tune.” 

Mazzini,  Italy’s  Christian  hero  and  patriot,  voiceil  the  true  senti- 
ment when  he  said,  " I'oremost  and  grandest  amid  the  teachings  of 
Christ  were  these  two  insejiarable  truths:  Ihere  is  but  one  (lod;  all  men 
are  the  sons  of  God,  ami  the  promulgation  of  these  two  truths  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  and  enlarged  the  moral  circle  to  the  confines  of 
the  inhabited  globe.  To  the  duties  of  men  toward  the  family  and 
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country  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  perma- 
nent residents.” 

1 his  is  not  a (.liinesc  i<ica,  hut  an  Atuerican  idea,  which  we  in- 
sisteil  ui>on  liavin^^  reeo;r,iized  by  the  emperor  of  China,  and  to  which 
lie  gave  his  consent.  \Ve  adhered  to  that  view  of  the  subject  for 
about  twelve  years,  when  we  sent  an  embassy  to  Clhina  to  withdraw 
this  principle  and  to  si-cure  the  adoption  in  some  measure  of  the 
ancient  Chinese  idea  of  ri*strit  tion.  1 he  reason  assigned  for  this  curi- 
ous action  was  the  fear  that  we  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a vast  num- 
ber of  Chinese  laborers  who  would  work  untold  misery  to  the  laborers 
of  our  ctiuntry. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  that  the  whole  Chinese  jiopulation,  at 
that  time,  was  about  one  hundred  and  five  thousand;  that  in  the  year 
preceding  there  had  actually  been  more  dejiartures  than  arrivals  of 
Chinese  at  .San  I'rancisco,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  the  number  of 
arrivals  being  0.544,  and  of  departures,  6.(X)f3.  h'or  the  three  years  pre-  cuim-^  Ar 
vious  the  arri\als  were  24,SbS,  ami  the  dejiarturc-s.  21,270,  or  a gain  of 
2,598.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  fright  into  which  our 
government  was  thrown  by  the  action  of  .shrewd  politicians  who  had 
their  ow  n ends  to  serve.  Ibit  at  our  instance,  a new'  treaty  was  made, 
and  the  right  to  limit  immigration  was  secured,  w hich  our  government 
availed  itself  of  to  pass  a hiw’  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers  for  t<'n  years. 

In  iSSS  another  act,  km»wn  as  the  Scott  act,  was  passed,  which  not 
only  forb.nle  laborers  to  enter,  but  even  denied  the  right  to  come  back 
of  those  who  had  returne<l  to  CTiina  with  tin-  certificates  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  hands  assuring  their  right  to  return  to  this  country. 

Under  this  enactment  members  of  Cdiristian  churches  in  this  country 
who  arrived  in  San  hrancisco  trusting  to  tlu*  jiledge  of  the  govern- 
ment which  thev  held  in  their  hands  that  they  siumhl  bi*  allowetl  to 
re-enter,  were  stopped  in  the  port  of  .San  I'rancisco,  ami  compelleil  to 
return  to  C hina  in  the  sti  amer  which  brought  tliem  here. 

Among  other  cases  which  c.ime  under  my  jiersonal  knowledge 
was  that  of  .in  I'.nglish  merehant  in  inv.ilid  eondition  who  was  .accom- 
panied by  a t.iithful  ( hmesc  nurse,  w ho  had  watched  him  through  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  w.is  informed  at  S.in  I'rancisco  that  this  nurse 
could  not  be  allowed  to  hind,  and  he  was  ol)lige<i  to  j)rocecd  across 
Our  Country  on  his  way  lumte  without  the  f.iithful  nurse  he  needed  so 
much.  A niinist»*r  of  the  (lospel  st.irted  from  China  to  come  to  preach 
to  his  own  countrymen  in  this  countr\',  but  was  informed  in  Japan  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  hand  and  returned  to  China. 

NIany  inst.inces  might  be  gi\  en  sinew  ing  the  hardshij)s  which  were 
e.xperienced  under  this  law,  but  in  1S92  another  law,  still  more  unjust 
and  opj)ressive,  viol.ating-  more  fundament. il!\'  our  solemn  treaties  with 
China,  w.is  enat  ted  which  is  known  .as  the  Cieary  law.  It  requires  all 
Chinese  laborers  to  register  and  to  take  out  sertificates  of  their  right 
to  be  here,  which  must  be  proved  by  at  least  one  white  w itness,  and 
provides  for  the  imprisonment  and  ileporl.ation  of  all  who  fail,  within 
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one  year  from  the  time  of  its  cnactmcjit,  to  ct)mj)ly  with  it>  provisions 
On  this  Justice  I'ieltl  well  said; 

“The  punishment  is  beyond  all  reason  in  its  severity.  It  is  out  of 
all  jwoportion  to  the  alle;j[eil  (»ffensc.  It  is  cruel  and  unusual.  .A^to 
its  cruelty,  nothing  can  c.v:ceed  a bircible  dejtortation  from  a couhtrv 
of  one’s  residence  ami  the  breaking  up  «>f  all  rel.itions  of  friendship 
family  and  business  there  contractetl.  ! will  pursue  the  subject 
further.  The  decision  of  the  court  and  the  sanction  it  would  jjivc 
to  legislation  depriving  resident  aliens  of  the  guarantees  of  the  con- 
stitution fill  me  with  apprehension.  These  guarantees  are  of  pricclcw 
value  to  every  resident  in  the  country,  whether  citi/en  or  alien.  1 
cannot  but  regard  the  decision  as  a blow  again>t  constitutional  libertv 
when  it  declares  that  congress  has  the  right  to  «li>>regard  the  i^uanin- 
tees  of  the  constitution  intended  for  all  men  domiciled  in  the  countn. 
with  the  consent  of  the  government,  in  their  rights  of  jK-rson 
property.” 

These  words  arc  none  too  strong.  Our  treaty  li.id  promised  to 
these  men  the  same  treatment  accorded  to  the  citizens  ««r  subjects  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  but  this  solemn  pr«»mise  seems  to  have  been 
utterly  ignored  w hen  this  unblushing  violation  of  (uir  treaty  was  en- 
acted into  so-called  law.  What  apology  is  there  for.siit  h atti*»n?  None 
w hatever.  The  reasons  urged  against  the  Chinese  have  Ixen  frequently 
show  n to  be  without  weight 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  their  lessening  the  iiriccof  lafxiranu 
bringing  ruin  to  the  American  laborer,  Kev  1 )r.  L.  A.  Hanks,  a natnc 
of  Oregon  and  for  many  years  a resident  of  the  I'.icitic  coast,  has  said; 

“ One  of  the  most  dcjjlorable  features  of  the  w hole  matter,  a'ide 
from  the  direct  dishonor  of  such  action,  is  tliat  no  intelligent  man  be- 
lieves for  a moment  that  such  a bill  could  have  Ix-en  jias^ed  on  it* 
merits;  but  that  members  cif  congress  of  both  parties  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  made  the  tools  of  an  inf.imous  race  jirejudice  Iwcai^c  il 
was  understood  that  the  electoral  vote  of  tlie  l*acinc  co.ist  states,  in  the 
last  presidential  election,  would  be  affected  by  it.  I was  fM*rn  on  the 
Pacific  coa.>t  and  lived  iliere  tor  thirty  years;  was  there  through  the 
riots  of  six  and  seven  years  ago,  and  1 say  tleliberately  that  there  wa- 
no  just  cause  for  the  cruel  persecution  tlic  ('hin<*se  received.  It 
not  a question  of  low  wages  through  Cliinese  competition,  for  during 
those  years  the  highest  wages  paid  to  w <»rkingmcn  in  the  civilized  world 
were  being  ]>aiil  on  the  I'acific  coast." 

We  have  already'  shown  that  tlic  cli.arge  of  coming  in  overwhclm- 
ing  numbers  is  without  foundation.  It  was  charged  .against  them  that 
they  would  not  become  citizens,  aiul  then,  to  make  sure  that  the  charge 
would  hold,  a law  was  enacted  that  no  court  .should  n.ituralizc  them. 
It  was  charged  that  the  Chinese  sent  all  their  money  to  ( hiria,  .and 
thus  tended  to  impoverish  America;  but  it  was  show  n that  out  of  5ll.' 
000,000  earned  in  CaliTornia  in  one  year  ;5q,ooo,ooo  were  spent  in  this 
country'  and  only*  $2,000,000  were  sent  to  Chin.a,  .and  some  of  the  .same 
orators  who  dwelt  on  this  charge  against  them  commended  the  Irish 
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imniig^rants  in  this  land  for  scnflinjj  570,000.000  to  Ireland.  And  so 
witli  all  the  other  char^^es  against  them.  The  real  fact  in  the  case  is, 
as  Dr.  Banks  says,  that  it  has  a basis  in  race  prejudice  and  political 
schemes,  and  I (luotc  further  these  stirring  words  from  the  same  noble 
representative  of  the  I’acific  coast. 

“This  legislation  tioes  not  represent  Christianity,  and  it  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  average  citizenship  of  this  country.  It  represents 
the  narrow  miiuled  and  vicious  elements  of  the  Pacific  coast  ])opula- 
tion,  who  are  given  penver  to  work  this  disgrace  because  of  the  shame- 
less cowardice  of  j)olitical  leaders  in  all  parties.  It  is  surely  a time 
when  Christians  and  patriots  who  value  the  honor  of  their  country 
.shouUl  .s|)eak  out  and  let  it  be  known  that  there  is  another  current  of 
public  sentiment  in  this  country,  a current  that  is  not  swayed  by  the 
beer  saloon  and  the  'sand  lot.'  'I'lie  outspoken  indignation  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  country  will  arouse  such  a ground-swell  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  congress  will  be  compelled  to  repeal  this  infamous 
law.  In  no  other  way  can  the  work  of  our  missionaries,  accomplished 
through  many  long  atid  weary  years,  be  saved  from  disaster,  our  com- 
merce with  China  jjreserved  from  annihilation,  and  our  good  name 
protected  from  irieltaceable  shame.'* 

The  true  course  for  us  to  take  in  this  matter  is  to  recover  from 
the  fright  into  which  we  have  alloweil  political  tlcmagogucs  to  throw 
us,  and  in  a manly  and  Christian  way  to  proceed  at  once  to  conform 
our  governmental  action  to  the  earliest  and  best  traditions  of  the  re- 
public. Only  in  this  way  may  we  exi)ect  the  blessing  of  Cod  and 
ultimate  honor  and  success  as  a nation,  for  it  still  remains  true  that 
’‘kigiiteousness  exalteth  a nation,  but  sin  is  a reproach  to  any  pecplc,” 
and  the  law  of  Cod  still  remains. 
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cannot  be  true  altogctlicr  as  to  qualities.  The  first  cause  must  be 
antecedent  to  all  phenomena.  The  first  cause  must  be  )»otent  to  pro- 
duce all  resulting  effects,  and  must  include  jtotcnlially  the 
fabric  of  the  universe.  The  first  cause  must  be  ijumaterial,  in(lcj)cn(l- 
ent,  and,  in  some  sense,  self-containetl  or  individual.  'I'liesc  projtcr- 
ties,  which  reason  retjuires  us  to  assign  to  the  first  cause,  are  not  vera 
remote  from  the  theological  idea  of  a .sclf-e.vistent,  all-powerful  and 
personal  Creator. 

Even  if  one  failed  to  apj)rehend  these  properties  of  the  first  cause 
we  are  not  necessarily  shut  up  to  abst)lule  agnosticism,  for  science  is 
familiar  with  the  itlea,  that  causes  may  be  entirely  unknown  to  us  in 
themselv’es,  yet  well  known  to  us  in  their  l.iws  and  their  effects,  .Since, 
then,  the  whole  universe  must  in  .some  sense  be  an  illustration  and 
development  of  its  first  cause,  it  must  reflei  t light  on  this  primitive 
power,  which  must  thus  be  known  to  us  at  least  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  such  agencies  as  gravitation  ami  the  etlu  re.il  medium  0(  cupying 
space  are  known.  I hat  mutual  attraction  of  liodies  at  a distance, 
which  we  call  gravitation,  is  unknow n to  us  in  its  origin  and  nature, 
and,  indeed,  unthinkable  as  to  its  m.inner  of  ojieration,  hut  we  know- 
well  its  all-pervading  laws  and  effects,  1 he  ether,  which  seems  to 
occupy  all  space  anti  w hich  transmits  to  us  b)-  its  undul.itions  the  light 
of  the  heavenly  btulies,  is  at  present,  in  its  nature  and  constitution, 
not  only  unknow’n  but  inconceivable;  but  science  wtJuUl  not  justify  us  in 
assuming  the  position  of  agnostics  either  with  reference  to  gravitation 
or  ether. 

Nor  can  we  interpret  these  analogies  it.  .a  jiantheistic  sense.  The 
all  is  itself  a product  of  the  first  cause  which  must  have  exi>tcd  pre- 
viously, and  of  which  we  cannot  aflirm  any  extension  in  a material 
sense.  The  extension  is  rather  like  that  t»f  the  human  will,  which, 
though  individual  and  personal,  may  control  ami  animate  a \ast  num- 
ber of  persons  and  agencies;  may,  for  e.xample,  perv.ule  and  regulate 
every  portion  of  a great  army’  or  of  a great  empire.  There,  again, 
w’e  are  brought  near  to  a theological  doctrine,  and  can  perceive  that 
the  first  cause  may  be  the  will  of  an  .\lmight  v living,  or  .it  lea>t  .some- 
thing which,  relating  to  an  eternal  ami  infinite  existence,  may'  be  com-  • 
pared  with  what  w ill  is  in  the  lesser  sphere  of  human  consciousnc'". 
In  this  way’  we  can  at  least  form  a conception  i*f  a univ  ersal  all-pervail- 
ing  yet  personal  agency,  free,  yet  determined  by'  its  own  innate  cohnIi- 
tution. 

Thus  science  seems  to  have  no  place  for  agnosticism,  except  in 
that  sense  in  which  the  essence  of  all  energies  .and  even  of  matter  is 
unknown;  and  it  has  no  place  for  pantheism,  e.xcept  in  that  sense  in 
which  energies,  like  gravitation,  apparently  localizeil  in  a central  body, 
are  e.xtended  in  their  effects  throughout  the  universe.  In  this  way 
science  merges  into  rational  theism,  and  its  first  cause  becomes  the 
will  of  a Divine  Being,  inscrutable  in  essence,  yet  univ’ersal  in  infin- 
ence  and  manifested  in  His  works.  In  this  way  science  teiuls  to  be 
not  only  theistic  but  monotheistic,  and  connects  those  iileas  of  the  unity 
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of  nature  which  it  derives  from  the  imiforiDity  and  universality  of 
natural  laws  with  the  will  of  one  lawmaker. 

Nor  iloes  law’  e.Kclude  volition.  It  hecomes  the  c.\|)ression  of  the 
unchan}];in^  will  of  infinite  wisdom  and  foresij,du.  Otherwise  we 
should  have  to  believe  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  either  necessary  or 
fortuitous,  and  we  know  that  neither  of  these  alternatives  is  possible. 
All  animals  are  actuateil  by  instincts  adapted  t<j  their  needs  and  place 
in  nature,  and  we  have  a rij^jlit  to  consider  such  instincts  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  w ill  of  their  Creator.  .Should  we  not  regard  the  intu- 
itions of  man  in  the  same  light,  and  also  what  may  be  called  his  relig- 
ious and  moral  instincts?  Of  these,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  universal, 
next  to  the  belief  in  a (kxl  or  gotls,  is  that  in  a future  life.  Jt  seems 
to  have  been  implanted  in  those  antediluvian  men  whose  remains  are 
found  in  caverns  and  alluvial  deposits,  and  it  has  continued  to  actuate 
their  descendants  ever  since.  This  instinct  of  immortality  should 
surely  be  recognized  by  science  as  constituting  one  of  the  inherent 
and  essential  characters  t)f  humanity. 

So  far  in  the  directi«)n  of  religion  the  science  of  nature  may  log- 
ically carry  us  w ithout  revelation,  ami  we  may  agree  with  the  apostle 
Paul  that  even  the  heathen  may  learn  (iod’s  power  and  divinity 
fromthethingsth.it  lie  has  made.  In  pi^int  of  fact,  without  the  aid 
of  either  formal  science  or  theology,  ami  in  so  far  as  known,  without 
any  direct  revelation,  the  belief  in  (iod  and  immortality'  has  actually 
been  the  common  property’  of  all  men  in  some  form  more  or  less  crude 
and  imperfect.  1 here  are  also  numerous  speci.al  points  in  revealed  re- 
ligion, respecting  which  the  study’  of  nature  may  gi\e  some  testimony’. 

When  natural  science*  li-.ives  merely’ m.iterial  things  and  animal 
instincts  and  ac(|uaints  it'.elf  with  the  r.itional  and  ethical  nature  of 
man,  it  raises  new'  ipicstions  with  reference  to  the  first  cause.  This 
must  include  potentially' all  that  is  developed  from  it.  Hence,  the 
rational  .ami  mor.d  powers  of  man  must  be  emanations  from  those 
inherent  in  the  first  cau.'.e,  which  thus  becomes  a divinity’,  having  a 
rational  and  moral  nature  comparable  with  that  of  man  but  infinitely 
higher. 

Hn  this  noint  a strange  confusion,  produced  apparently’  by’  the 
philosophy  of  evolution,  seems  to  h.ive  affected  some  scientific  think- 


ers, who  seek  to  read  back  moral  ideas  into  the  history’ of  the  world  at 
a time  when  no  mundane  moral  agent  is  know  n to  have  been  in  exist- 
^hey’  forget  that  it  is  no  more  immoral  for  a wolf  to  eat  a lamb 
than  for  the  lamb  to  e.it  grass,  and  reg.irding  man  as  if  he  were 
derived  by'  the  "cosmic  process”  of  struggle  for  e.xistence  from  savage 
Wild  beasts  rather  than,  as  Darwin  has  it.  from  harmless  apes,  represent 
mm  as  engaged  in  an  almost  hopeless  and  endless  struggle  against  an 
inherited  "cosmic  mature,”  evil  and  immoral. 

This  .absurd  and  atheistic  exaggeration  of  the  theological  idea  of 
original  sin,  and  the  pessimism  which  springs  from  it,  have  absolutely 
no  foundation  in  nature,  since,  even  on  the  principle  of  evolution,  no 
moral  distinctions  could  be  set  up  until  men  acquired  a moral  sense, 
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and  if,  as  Oarwin  held,  they  orij^inated  in  apes,  the  descent  from  the 
simple  habits  and  inoffensive  w ays  of  these  animals  to  w.ir  and  violence 
and  injustice,  wouhl  l)e  as  much  a “tall  of  man”  as  that  recordeil  in  the 
Hible,  and  could  have  no  connection  w ith  a previous  inheritance  of 
evil.  Hut  such  notions  arc  merely  the  outcome  t»f  distotte^l  philo- 
sophical ideas  and  have  no  aftiniiy  with  science  properly  so  called. 

Natural  science  tloes,  moreover,  perceive  a discord  between  man 
and  especially  his  artificial  contrivances,  and  nature,  and  the  cruel 
tyranny  of  man  over  lower  bein^^s,  and  interterence  with  natural  har- 
mony ami  .symmetry.  In  other  words,  the  indepemleiit  will,  free 
agency  and  inventive  jiowers  of  man  have  set  themselves  to  subvert 
the  nice  ami  delicate  adjustments  of  natural  things  in  a w.iy  to  cause 
much  evil  and  suffering  to  lower  creatures  ami  ultimately  to  man  him- 
self. I low’ this  has  occurreil  science  has  not  the  me.ms  <jf  knowin)», 
except  conjecturally,  and  it  can  do  little  by  w.iy  of  reme<iy.  Indeed, 
the  practical  results  of  scientific  knowledge  seem  in  the  fir'-t  instance 
usually  to  aggravate  the  evil,  though  in  some  ilirectums  at  Ica-'t  they 
diminish  the  woes  of  hunianitv. 

Science  sees,  moreover,  a great  moral  ne«-<l,  which  it  cannot 
supply  and  for  which  it  can  ajipeal  <jnly  to  the  religiom^  idea  of  a 
divine  redemption.  ( )n  this  account,  if  on  m»  other,  science  should 
welcome  the  belief  in  a divine  revelation  to  humanity;  on  other 
grounds  also,  it  can  see  no  objection  to  this  »»r  to  the  idea  of  divine 
inspiration.  The  first  cause  manifests  Himself  hourly  befiirc  our  cvc> 
in  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  which  are  regulated  by  Ills  laws 
It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which  gives  man  his  rational 
nature.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  the  only'  part  of 
nature  shut  out  from  the  agency  and  communications  of  the  all-jx-r- 
vading  mind?  This  is  evidently  infinitely  improbable.  If  so,  have 
we  not  the  right  to  believe  that  divine  iiK|)iration  is  jirescnt  in  genius 
and  inventive  power;  and  that  in  a higher  degree  it  may  amiiiatc  the 
prophet  and  the  seer,  or  that  Ciod  Himself  may  have  been  directly 
manifested  as  a divine  teacher?  .Science  cannot  assure  us  of  thi.s,  but 
it  makes  no  objection  to  it. 

1 his,  however,  raises  the  (piestion  of  miracle  ami  the  sunernat 
ural,  but  in  opposition  tt)  these  .science  cannot  consi>tently  place  it- 
self. It  has  by  its  own  disc«iveries  made  us  f,imili.ir  with  the  fact  that 
every  new  aetjuisition  of  knowledge  of  nature  confers  power,  which,  if 
exercised  previously',  wouKl  have  been  miracuhms;  that  is,  would  have 
been  evidence  of,  for  the  time,  superhuman  powers.  We  know  n<* 
bmit  to  this  as  to  the  agency  of  intelligences  higher  than  man  or  a.s  to 
God  Him.self.  Nor  docs  miracle  in  this  .aspect  counterac  t natural  law. 
The  scojie  for  it,  within  the  limits  of  n.itur.il  haw  and  the  properlicsof 
natural  objects,  is  practically  infinite.  All  the  met.iphysical  arguments 
of  the  last  generation  against  the  possibility  of  mir.u  les  have,  in  fact, 
been  destroyed  by  the  progress  of  science,  and  no  limit  e.in  be  set  to 
divine  agency  in  this  respect,  provided  the  end  is  worthy' of  the  lueaii' 
On  the  other  he^nd  science  has  rendered  human  imitations  of  divine 
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miracles  impostures,  too  trLinsparcnt  to  be  crcclitcci  by  intelligent 
persons. 

In  like  manner,  the  attitude  of  science  to  divine  revelation  is  not 
one  of  antagonism  c.xcept  in  so  far  as  any  professetl  revelation  is  con- 
tradictory to  natural  facts  and  laws.  This  is  a (jnestion  on  which  1 do 
not  propose  to  enter,  but  may  state  my  conviction,  that  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  t)f  the  Christian  f.iith,  while  true  to  nature  in  their 
references  to  it,  infinitely  transcend  its  teachings  in  their  sublime  rev- 
elations resj)ecting  Ciod  and  His  purposes  toward  man. 

Finally,  we  liave  thus  .seen  that  natural  science  is  hostile  to  the 
old  materialistic  worship  of  natural  olijects,  as  well  as  to  the  worship 
of  heroes,  of  humanity  generally  and  of  the  state,  or  indeed  of  any- 
thing short  of  the  great  first  cause  of  all.  It  is  also  hostile  to  that 
agnosticism  which  professes  to  be  unable  to  recognize  a first  cause,  and 
to  the  pantheism  which  confountls  the  primary  cause  with  the  cos- 
mos resulting  from  his  action.  ( )n  the  cont*-ary,  it  has  nothing  to  say 
against  the  belief  in  the  Divine  First  Cause,  against  divine  miracles  or 
inspiration,  against  the  itlea  of  a future  life,  or  against  any  moral  or 
spiritual  means  for  restoring  man  to  harmony  with  Cod  and  nature. 
As  a conseipience,  it  will  be  found  that  a large  [irojiortion  of  the  more 
distinguished  scientific  men  liave  been  good  and  pious  in  their  lives, 
and  friends  of  religion. 
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y^hat  Constitutes  a f^eligious  as  Dis- 
tinguished from  a Moral  Life. 

Paper  by  PRESIDENT  SCOVELL,  of  Wooster  College. 


HERE  is  a certain  loftiness  in  the  port  and 
mien  of  religion.  It  is  conscious  of  power. 
It  is  strangely  confulcnt,  if  it  is  not  divine!  It 
knows  that  all  the  gootl  in  the  world  in  broken 
bits  came  from  and  under  the  same  ordering, 
ami  will  be  brought  together  in  “Him  who 
nileth  all  with  all.”  If  some  moral  life  will 
have  natuic,  it  say.s,  “Well,  nature  is  God’s, 
ami  when  men  come  to  understand  nature 
fully  they  will  come  to  know  God  and  them- 
selves and  me  better.”  If  .some  moral  life  as- 
serts its  own  sufficiency,  religion  say's,  “W^ell, 
look  .some  more”  (as  Agassiz  said  to  his  half 
ojren-ey'etl  student),  “look  some  more  into  the 
self  for  which  you  .seem  sufficient  and  you  will 
see  rifts  and  chasms  and  disharmonies  and  im- 
possibilities which  reduced  far  older  thinkers  to  the  ethics  of  despair.” 
If  still  other  morals  assail  the  divine  power  of  sudden  reconstruction 
and  peace,  of  forgiveness  and  tlie  justice  of  atonement,  religion  say's, 
"Wait  and  see  W'hence  is  the  righteousness  coming  into  the  world, 
by  the  law,  or  by  faith?” 

I say  there  is  something  sublime  in  this  regal  confidence  which 
the  religious  life  breathes  amid  all  contradictions.  All  religions  (in 
proportion  as  they  arc  religious  and  not  mere  .sy'stemsof  ethics)  share 
in  this  confidence  in  proportion  to  the  truth  they*  contain.  Our  peer- 
less Christianity'  dares  to  ask  them  to  come  and  lay  all  the  utterances 
of  their  assurance  beside  her  own.  “A  child's  pray’er  may  go  as  far  as 
a bishop’s,”  and  all  aspirations  which  are  truly  religious  breathe  in 
soft,  prolonged  accord  in  the  great  rounded  heaven  above  us,  as  I 
heard  the  lingering  harmonies  ring  in  the  baptistry  dome  at  Pisa. 

f happily  emphasize  in  this  congre.ss  of  religions  is  simply 
religion.  That  we  write  out  in  large  letters  and  trumpet  the  great 
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fact  of  it  in  all  the  tonj^ues  of  men.  We  believe  there  must  t>c  more 
of  it  in  the  world  when  men  come  to  uiuler.stand  how  much  there  is  ot 
it  already.  1‘aul  felt  it  as  we  feel  it  when  he  honestly  complimented 
the  news-loving  Athenians  upon  their  being  very  religious.  In  an  al- 
most fearful  fanc)'  Heine  tleclared  that  he  would  seize  a towering;  pine 
tree  and  dip  it  brushwise  in  .Ivtna  and  write  on  the  heaven.s,  "Agnes, 
Ich  liebe  tlich” — "Agnes,  I love  thee."  So  wovdd  we  blazon  on  the 
more  widely  read  scroll  of  our  closing  ccntury'.s  tjuick  hi.story  the  word 
" religion." 

This,  the  nineteenth  century,  has  carried  forw  ard  out  of  the  deadly 
contests  of  the  eighteenth,  and  under  the  baptiMU  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  consecrateil  with  revived  religious  life  this  great  missionar)' 
century  of  the  ages  until  tu)w,  and  here  at  its  close  the  world  shall 
recognize  its  ow  n priceless  heritage.  What  the  world  wants  is  the  k-st 
religion.  It  wants  w ith  a deener  thirst  than  it  wants  silver  or  gold,  or 
knowledge  or  science.  Aiul  1 believe  this  ctmgress  w ill  help  the  world 
to  get  just  what  it  wants  and  needs  more  and  more  genuine  religious 
life.  Prom  this  point,  then,  is  the  place  to  go  forward  in  the  recital 
of  the  infinite  positive  blessings  the  religious  life  brings  as  distinguished 
from  the  moral  life. 

The  world  tries  ethics  every  once  in  a while.  Cain  triedit  and 
murdered  Abel.  The  I'harisees  tried  it  and  cruciHed  Christ.  The 
Jesuits  tried  it  and  met  Pascal.  Hxtreme  Cmtarianism  tried  it  and 
withered.  The  P'rench  re\olution  tried  it  in  the  theo-philanthropi^ts 
and  Robespierre  restored  (io<l.  The  P rench  people,  since  l8;o,  tried 
it  in  excluding  religion  from  education  ami  yieltling  to  Jules  Simon, 
who  said  the  children  must  be  taught  fb)d  as  well  as  love  of  countr)’. 
P^nglish  deism  tried  it  aiul  gave  birth,  through  X'oltaire  and  others,  io 
Prench  infidelity  and  German  skepticism;  Scotch  Presbyterian  moder- 
atism  tried  it  and  was  roused  from  fatal  coma  by  Cook’s  eloijuencc  and 
modern  missions.  Wherever  the  two  have  come  into  comparison,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  force  ami  vitality  of  the  peoples  and  the  churches 
declined  as  ethics  supplanted  religion,  and  the  moral  life  was  substituted 
for  the  religious. 

Ihe  religious  life  alone  has  creative  power.  The  moral  can  never 
create  the  religious,  while  the  religious  will  always  create  the  moral 
life.  The  moral  life  is  (roughly)  the  mineral  kingdom  to  the  vege- 
table. The  first  can  feed  the  life  of  the  second,  but  cannot  kindle  it. 
The  religious  life  develops  more  continuity,  more  fiber  ami  more  prop- 
agative j)ower  than  a moral  life. 

Whatever  else  may  and  ought  to  be  said,  Mohanimedanistn’s 
monotheism  told  trememlously  on  the  world.  It  ot'errodc  the  weaker 
ethical  systems,  though  in  fearful  contrast  with  the  j^eaccfulnessof  one 
of  them.  It  nearly  stifled  a weaker  form  of  Christianity.  Ifmoralism 
be  destitute  of  fanaticism,  it  is  also  destitute  of  enthusiasm;  and  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  And  Christianity  propagates  itself  just  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  controlling  position  of  its  religious  elements,  its  mis- 
sion, however,  is  overwhelmingly  evangelical.  This  is  the  secret  of  its 
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port  nncl  mien  of  ])o\ver.  “It  is  never  alone,”  as  Christ  was  not.  But 
moralism  is  always  alone.  To  he  more  specific,  the  religious  life  has 
a different  attitude  alto^rether  toward  the  supernatural.  The  whole 
enlarfjenicnt  of  life  which  this  l>rinf.js  is  a vital  distinction  of  the  rclifr- 
ious  life.  Kyes  arc  openeil,  ears  opened,  messages  come  and  arc  re- 
ceived, the  moral  life  at  best  is  hounded  within  the  narrow  rim  of 
thinj^s  seen,  and  the  tendency  is  to  narrow  it  still  more  hy  emphaziim 
only  the  utilitarian  details.  What  .so  narrow  as  mere  ethics  .set  against 
religion?  What  so  liberal  as  that  which  admits  the  supernatural?  In 
the  religious  life  there  is  the  glory  of  the  unseen.  There  is  the  hush 
and  awe  of  the  omnipotent  and  eternal.  There  is  the  unseen  holy 
there  is  an  e.xten.sion  of  the  being  ujiward  and  forward  immeasurable 
in  the  feeling  of  it. 

Hut  contrast  the  merely  moral  life.  All  that  concerns  the  future, 
its  openings  and  attractions,  its  glories  and  gleams,  has  no  power  for 
him  who  aims  only  to  do  his  duty  to  his  fellowmcn.  How  much  the 
man  must  miss;  what  a calamity  if  all  men  would  thus  deny  the  ui)per- 
niost  realm  of  being.  The  candle  cannot  be  understood  until  it  burns, 
nor  can  man  until  his  being  is  tipped  with  the  deathless  flame.  The 
religious  life  is  peerle.ss  here.  They  utterly  fail  to  appreciate  it  who 
think  of  the  religious  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  .soul  as  a matter 
of  personal  comfort  only.^  No!  No!  In  it, 'especially,  we  arc  risen 
into  that  pi. me  to  which  (leorgc  b.liot  has  said,  the  just  interest  in  man 
and  the  world  must  bring  us.  “a  desire  to  have  a religion,  which  is 
more  than  a person.al  consolaticm.”  I he  whole  world  is  one  thing  if 
men  are  immortal,  and  another  if  they  are  not. 

(iuizot  shows,  you  remember,  tliat  society  is  the  means  and  man 
i.s  the  erul  in  civilization,  because  man  is  immortal.  Laws  and  language 
and  literature  and  government  are  economics  and  orbics  arc  all  differ- 
ent things  if  man  i)c  immortal.  They  are  the  things  they  are,  and 
which  the\'  arc  coming  to  be  felt  to  be  in  the  newer  political  economy 
and  .sociology  because  man  is  immortal,  lulucation  i.s  coming  to  have 
its  own  true  sacredness  because  it  is  immortal  material  with  w hich  we 
have  to  deal.  .And  I dare  say  it  now  and  here,  that  fio  man  is  fit  to  be 
an  educator,  in  the  ju.st  sense  of  the  term,  whoso  fearfully  and  fatally 
mistakes  the  nature  with  which  he  is  to  deal,  as  to  deny  its  immortal- 
ity. Without  the  religious  life  as  allied  to  the  supernatural,  I tlo  not 
believe  an)’  severe  morality  can  be  maintained  among  men. 

(jladstone  is  upon  recortl  as  teaching  that,  in  connection  with  the 
area  of  niorals  covered  by  the  seventh  commandment,  no  religion  but 
Christianity  has  ever  atteanpted  to  restrain  the  race,  and  that  any  other 
religion  would  in  vain  untlertake  the  task.  Clifford  (the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  who  have  bemoaned  the  loss  of  faith)  writes: 

“Helief  in  Go<i  and  a future  life  is  a source  of  refined  and  elevated 
pleasure  to  those  w ho  can  hold  it.  But  the  foregoing  of  a refined  and 
pc\atcd  pleasure,  because  it  ap{)ears  we  hav'c  no  right  to  indulge  in  it, 

IS  not,  in  itself,  and  cannot  produce  as  its  consequences,  a decline  of 
morality.”  * 
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How,  then,  the  stepping  of  the  henuiuticd  hold  of  an  Alpirw 
climber  from  the  icy  led^e  wouUl  not  by  consequence  dash  him  to 
pieces,  if  it  simply  proved  that  he  must  let  j;o?  Oh,  sirs,  the  worlds 
fearful  fall  into  immorality  cannot  be  concealed.  Despaii  shall  comt 
in  place  of  hope.  Kvery  earthly  conllict  will  increase  in  bitterness  and 
every  earthly  possession  seem  more  sternly  ttj  be  elunj;  to,  if  there  is 
to  be  nothin^^  but  earth.  Clifford’s  own  despair  proves  it  sadly  enough 
Take  away  this  refined  and  elevated  pleasure  and  what  multitudes  oi 
coarse  and  sensual  ones  clamor  for  its  room.  ( )h,  how  they  honeycomb 
the  structure  of  society  now  and  pluck  the  children  from  our  homes 
and  altars  for  want  of  belief  in  the  suf)ernatural!  Thus  the  religious 
life,  considered  as  individual  or  jjeneral,  must  always  surpass  the  merely 
moral  because  of  its  confessed  and  vital  relations*  to  the  supernatural. 
Out  of  the  unseen  we  are  come,  as  all  thinj^s  arc  come;  into  the 
unseen  we  must  go.  All  the  visible  must  change,  but  wc  must  "join 
the  choir  invisible.” 

While  the  fair  vision  of  immortality  “lifts  up  the  eye  and  brow  of 
hope,  the  world  will  go  onwarti  bv  stairs  sloping  upward  unto  (jod. 
\\  hen  that  hope  deserts  the  world  wc  shall  be  dry  and  still  and  inert 
and  gaze  out  into  the  dreariest  of  worlds  as  the  fabled  duellers  of  the 
Dead  sea  who  spurned  Moses  and  forgot  they  had  souls  and  were 
turned  into  apes.  The  religious  life  h.is  a serious  w ay  of  looking  at  all 
obligations,  whether  ritual  or  ethical,  bec.iuse  •>!  the  certainty  which 
attaches  to  direct  prescrijition  and  the  consc<piences  of  reward  and 
punishment  which  form  part  of  its  niotixe  power.  “The  I.ord  is  at 
hand,  says  the  religious  life,  “riiiis  saith  trie  Lord,”  says  the  relig- 
ious life  Now  this  strength  of  religion  has  displayed  itself  solar, 
often,  as  to  lean  over  to  c.xcess  in  a slavish  punctuality  of  ritualistic 
observances,  on  the  one  side;  then  on  the  other  side,  in  a rigidity  a« 
to  minor  morals.  The  danger  is  to  be  recognized  at  once  that  we  may 
lean  over  on  the  side  of  specific  individual  rerjuirements  and,  j>crhaps, 
neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  judgment  and  mercy.  Hut  this  only 
proves  how  superb  the  power  is  w hich  (iodand  intelligence  command, 
and  hope  of  rewards  and  fear  of  punishment  gi\  e us,  ex  eri  in  the  moral 
arena.  However  the  religious  life  ma\’  have  wandered  in  these  direc- 
tions, it  has  shown  everywhere  wonderful  vitality'. 

W e desire  t(i  "put  a hedge  around  the  law.”  The  religious  life, 
therefore,  stands  out  as  the  strongest  force  for  the  duties  of  life.  It  i> 
capable  of  adaptation  to  all  circumstances  and  presses  alike  ujwn 
every'  duty'  according  to  the  square  inches  of  exposed  surface.  Sweep- 
ing a room  may  be  devotional,  according  tt^  the  saintly  Herl)crt;and 
you  remember  the  servant  who  knew  she  was  converted  because  she 
swept  under  the  door  mat. 

"In  the  elder  day's  of  art”  y'ou  remember  how  they  wrought  be- 
cause the  gods  saw'  every'where  religion: 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen. 

Make  the  house  where  (iod  may  dwell 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean. 
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Who  doubts  the  flexibility  of  religious  motives.  They  are  as  elas- 
tic as  the  atmosphere,  as  divisible  and  ecjually  constant  in  their  press- 
ure. Vou  may  (presently)  extract  from  Niagara’s  visible  omnip- 
otence the  i>o\ver  to  light  a single  electric  lamp  in  a distant  city; 
and  there  is  no  work  so  humble  but  religion  may  bring  power  into  it 
from  the  throne  of  (lod.  And  what  might  not  l)e  said,  what  is  not 
every  pious  heart  .saying,  of  the  religious  life  as  containing  a commun- 
ion with  God,  which  the  merely  moral  life,  alas,  either  iernorcs  or 
denies. 


What  is  jirayer?  The  outbreathing  of  innermost  life  into  the 
closest  contacts,  “Sjreak  to  Him,”  for  spirit  with  spirit  mav  meet. 
•‘He  is  closer  than  breathing.”  I’rayer!  It  is  the  eloquence  of  need! 
perceived  rather  by  the  infinite  listener  than  by  the  soul  which  so  im- 
perfectly at  best  uiulerstands  its  own  need.  I’raycr!  It  is  the  sob  of 
a broken  heart  (whether  by  sin  or  by  sorrow)  heard  by  God  and 
hymned  by  angels. 

What  is  praise?  What  arc  the  sacraments?  Tublic  worship; 
church;  fellowshijis?  .Are  these  things  vital?  Arc  they  dear  priv- 
ileges? Ho  our  world-parcheil  souls  long  for  them  as  the  hart  for  the 
water-brooks?  Ah!  \Veknow  that  Clifford’s  "brazen  heaven”  would 
glare  with  "bra/en  earth”  for  us  all,  if  "The  (ireat  Companion”  were 
dead.  Nothing  c.in  properly  express  the  importance  to  us,  of  the  up- 
uard  extension  of  our  being  b\'  communion  witli  (iod.  It  is  of  the 
same  range  with  outward  extension  of  the  religious  life  into  duty,  or 
its  forward  extensions  into  immortality. 

.And  when  man’s  whole  nature  is  considered,  it  is  found  that  the 
moral  life  is  most  distinctly  relateri  to  the  intellectual  and  volitional 
activities  and  is  deficient  on  the  emotional  side.  Hut  just  here  the 
religious  life  is  full  and  powerful.  .Not  that  we  projiose  to  acce|)t  the 
half-humorously  proposed  distribution  of  the  soul  territory’  which 
would  give  the  intellect  to  science  and  the  will  to  ethics  and  surrender 
the  emotions  to  religion.  No,  sirs.  We  do  not  propose  to  accept  this 
with  any'  greater  readiness  than  Germany’  accepted  the  proposal  to  give 
Kngland  tlie  kingdom  of  the  sea  ami  to  assign  to  France  that  of  the 
land,  leaving  Heutschland  the  kingdom  of  the  air.  The  latter,  if  she 
did  go  to  Work  in  the  unseen  realness  of  education  and  philosophy  and 
art,  was  still  ()re[)aring  to  strike  out  \ igorously’  for  recognition,  both 
on  sea  and  land,  as  the  world  has  witnessed  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan,  and 
in  the  colonial  policy’  of  the  new  empire.  ILven  so  religion  will  not 
forget  other  things,  but  she  does  acccjit  the  dominion  of  the  heart. 
Oh,  how  appro[)riatcly’  "'I'liou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy’  God.”  (First 
great  commandment.  I "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

( The  .second  like  unto  it.) 

There  is  no  such  apostasy’  in  religion  as  the  aposta.sy’  from  love. 
Now,  what  would  the  heart-life  of  the  race  become  without  religion  ? 
U here  would  we  go  w ithout  the  mercy’  of  God.  the  Father’s  pity;  with- 
out rhe  boundless  compa.ssion  of  a dy’ing  Chirst?  To  what  utter  hard- 
ness arc  u’p  left  by  law  and  morals  considered  only  in  themselves?  In 
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the  emotions  and  affections  are  the  springs  of  action.  How  shall  the 
world  do  its  work  without  the  religious  life  to  cultivate  and  enlarge 
them  ? 

In  this  great  tract  of  the  soul  lies  far  tlie  largest  part  of  the  com- 
mon life  of  all  men.  How  shall  it  be  made  the  source  of  hajjpincss  it 
ought  to  become?  Here  arc  the  materials  of  character.  How  is 
heaven  to  be  peopled  and  days  of  heaven  to  come  upon  the  earth 
unless  the  strong  forces  of  religion  control  here?  Men  arc  stirred  to 
their  best  deeds  and  wrouglit  to  tlieir  best  permanent  shajies  through 
the  affections.  And  all  men  concede  to  the  religious  life  sjxrcial 
power  in  the  emotional  tract.  ( )ne  complains  thus;  .Many  term  the 
ethics  of  science  dry  and  uninsj)iring  and  turn  to  religions,  which,  if 
they  give  us  mx  sticism  or  {)essimism,  give  us  poetry  also,  for  man  n 
an  emotional  as  well  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  tlierc  may  be  much 
poetry  in  pessimism. 

To  which  we  answer: 

First.  W'e  are  glad  that  it  is  confessed  that  men  want  something 
more  interesting  than  evolutional  ctldr.s. 

Second.  We  uould  not  follow  poctrj'  away  from  truth;  hut  »c 
know  no  truth  which  has  in  it  so  much  poetry  a^  the  deep,  wide,  high 
and  warm  things  of  religion.  Ami  the  same  author  atids:  " rhe  high- 
est poetry  is  that  of  love,  and  it  is  the  realization  of  this  jM>ctr)' that 
the  ethics  of  evolution  teach,  promise  and  enjoin," 

Third.  Quite  right,  then,  to  join  in  the  li^fs  against  religion  1«) 
producing  and  aj^prcciating  the  i)oetry  of  unsclfi''hness  and  love.  The 
history  of  the  world  thunders  its  answer;  love  has  made  it  from  I'khI 
to  man;  has  descended  from  the  cross  and  rippled  jiuI  into  milliunfold 
currents  swelling  down  the  ages.  The  only  brotherhooil  ever  realized, 
even  approximately,  has  been  from  Christian  sources. 

hourth.  The  love  of  evolutirin.  the  struggle  f«ir  life  ami  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  is  best  seen  by  submerging  nine  rat-«  in  a cage  and 
watching  them  struggle  to  survive.  T he  love  of  evolution  is  a ininu' 
quantity. 

hTflli,  The  religious  life  must  be  greater  than  the  m<»ral  life,  even 
though  the  latter  be  all  that  Ktint’s  one  eloquent  pa-'S.igc  in.ikcs  it 
appear  to  be.  He  finds  the  stars  annihilating  him  by  their  massne- 
ness,  but  found  himself  greater  than  the  stars.  You  rememlwr  ’ the 
moral  nature  within”  spurning  any  compromi.se  ami  proposing  him- 
self as  the  end  of  his  being. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  invincible  imperative  cannot  In'  con- 
tained in  the  moral  life.  I'.ven  Kant  did  not  fiml  it  so.  rcturimig.ashc 
did,  through  the  practical  reason  to  ('lod  and  immortality,  Con.scicncc 
implies  God,  as  the  southward  winging  bird  imjilies  the  south.  .’Ml 
that  is  in  us,  then,  all  the  fundamental  dejiartments  of  the  microcosm  we 
call  man  demand  the  religious  life.  The  intellect  reaches  its  highest 
principles  when  it  thinks  God’s  thoughts  after  him,  ami  finds  mind 
everywhere  in  the  universe.  The  affectations  and  emotions  find  their 
true  objects  in  divine  things,  and  from  these  run  out  e.xubcrantly  and 
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beneficently  to  nil  human  needs.  The  will  finds  its  freedom  steadied 
and  the  man  back  of  the  will  certified  by  the  infinite  personality  of 
God.  The  conscience  whispers  approval  of  them  and  rebukes  us.  The 
spiritual  aspirations  find  their  true  direction  only  in  the  religious  life. 
How  much  of  man  is  denied  or  docked  bymoralism? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  religicnis  life  as  concerned  with  sin 

Here  we  find  the  distinguishing  element  of  repentance,  which  has 
no  place  whatever  in  the  moral  life.  In  the  latter  there  may  be  regret 
or  remorse  ( if  the  evil  consecpicnces  of  sin  have  become  evident  or  have 
gone  beyond  our  power  to  arrest ).  Hut  the  religious  life  above  can 
know  repentance.  It  is  made  up  of  elements  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  moral  life. 

First,  hear  of  sin’s  eternal  consecpiences. 

Second.  Regard  to  the  mercy  of  (Jod. 

Thirtl.  Faith  in  God’s  promises  aiul  the  method  of  pardon  He  has 
proclaimed. 

Fourth.  Turning  unto  God  with  a surrendered  will,  a poignant 
sorrow  and  a full  purpose  of  oliedience. 

Can  I be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  moral  life  misses  the  greatest 
possible  joy  {)f  man  when  it  fails  of  repentance?  Did  not  all  divine 
interpositions  in  the  worhl,  from  the  first  voice  to  Cain,  to  the  last 
pleading  of  the  risen  Christ  seek  to  awaken  it?  Does  not  the  tear  of 
repentance  (as  in  Tom  Moore's  excpiisite  fiction  ) move  the  crystal  bars 
of  Paradise?  And  does  not  every  true  act  of  repentance  awaken  the 
praises  of  intelligent  spirits — sinless,  themselves,  in  the  jiresence  of 
God? 

This  evangelical  repentance  refreshes  the  whole  world  of  sin  by  its 
real  sorrow.  'I'here  is  a “repentance  unto  life,”  and  there  arc  “fruits 
meet  for  repentance.”  In  the  nature  and  fruits  of  it  is  a greater  thing 
than  the  merely  moral  man  can  ever  know. 

It  is  the  pivot  of  the  wicketl  man  s jierishing  or  saving  It  is  the 
betterment  of  the  good  and  the  besting  of  the  better.  It  is  associated 
with  every  jirayer  It  is  the  leading  of  all  God’s  goodness.  It  may  be 
anguish  to  the  taste,  but  what  comfort  it  brings  the  soul!  The  cry  of 
the  publican,  the  moan  of  the  protligal,  arc  just  the  "coming  to  our- 
selves,” as  they  arc  our  coming  to  the  bather.  Nothing  can  be  more 
just,  more  rational,  more  sensible,  as  nothing  can  be  deeper  and  nothing 
more  important.  Moralism  e.vcludes  rejiertance  in  its  just  meaning 
and  vital  nature.  It  stamls  on  the  brink  and  then  turns  away.  Its 
calculations  as  to  sin  are  narrtjw’  and  worldly.  They  are  “of  the  world.” 
They  arc  born  of  today  and  the  with  what  they  were  born  with. 
Moralism  is  apt  to  make  much  more  of  discovery  than  of  sin.  The 
hideous  ingratitude  of  continuous  rebellion  against  God  docs  not  in- 
tensify any  deed  of  w rong  against  man  for  Him.  The  higher  relations 
of  a sinning  soul  are  hidtlen  from  1 1 im,  and  that  helps  Him  to  hide  frotri 
Himself  the  lower.  Hut  the  religious  life  never  loses  the  deep  tone  (it 
might  be  called  the  minor  third)  which  is  evoked  when  the  soul  know’S 
its  sin  in  the  lights  from  above. 
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How  necessary  to  repentance  religion  is,  is  seen  in  these  striking 
words  of  Robertson,  who  was  not  prone  to  exaggeration  in  such  a 
direction: 

“Formalism,  even  morality,  will  not  satisfy  the  conscience  of  man. 
* * * For  when  man  comes  to  front  the  everlasting  tiod,  and  look 

the  splendor  of  I lis  jutlgments  in  the  face,  personal  integrity,  thisdream 
of  spotlessncss  and  innocence,  v anishes  int<»  tliin  air  \'our  decencies 
and  your  church  goings,  arul  your  regularilie‘s  and  your  attachment  to 
correct  school  anti  party,  your  (.losj)el  formulas  of  sound  doctnne— 
what  is  all  this  in  front  of  the  wr.ith  to  come?” 

Hold  it  closely,  then,  this  ilistinguishcd  chai.icter  of  the  religiou*^ 
life.  The  forgiven  are  forgiving:  the  elder  st»n  is  implacable.  For 
sinners  the  religious  life  can  answer  hThics,  as  a means  to  salvation, 
must  be  left  to  angels.  Repentance  is  m(»ral  -anitv.  It  is  the  truth  of 
things.  It  sees  God’s  frown  and  seek  Hisfavt>r  It  stops  sinning 
It  puts  the  stoniest  barriers  in  the  way  of  sinning  again.  It  liHiks  to 
what  we  must  be,  as  well  as  to  what  we  have  been.  It  bears  the  noblest 
fruitage  in  a hundredfold  of  good  deeds  and  turn  blasphenurs  into 
apostles.  .And  the  moralist  cannot  know  it. 

The  religious  life  is  sundeieil  wholly  from  the  m»»ral  life  and  ele- 
vated above  it  by  the  imti.il  fact  (jf  regeneration. 

Here  is  a “ new  life  ” indeed  It  is  a “new  man”  with  vvhonitrc 
have  to  rleal.  It  is  an  implanteil  principle  which  goes  on  to  conse- 
quences of  greatest  moment  exactly  in  line  with  the  initial  irnpuFc 
At  once  it  claims  to  be  more  th.in  the  mor.il  life,  introducing  new 
reasons  for  obedience  even  to  what  was  rdwyerl  Ixforc  from  lower 
considerations.  This  is  divine  energy  received  into  the  almo>t  pa.v 
sive  soul  o{  man.  but  lifting  it  into  a perm. merit  partaking  of  the 
divine  life. 

Here  is  the  glory  of  the  religious  life  tin--  marvelous,  jwift.mv'tc- 
rious,  subtle  but  eternal  change.  It  ma)'  be  as  swift  as  the  light  and 
is  as  insciutable  as  the  breathing  of  tlie  vviml.  Mut  “ In  ihcir  fruit> 
shall  ye  know  them.”  I’owerful  .is  omnipotence  ' .in  make  it  and  en- 
during as  the  stars;  that  change  which  no  one  can  produce  ainl  none 
can  describe;  to  which  the  soul  c.in  only  c«»nscnt  to  its  pO'.scsMun  by 
the  will  of  God  to  turn  it  upside  dow  n and  changr*  its  texture,  color 
and  career — that  is  the  rlistinguishing  ch.iracteristic  of  a religious  life. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  nature  t>.  in  mor.ils  except  in  rcfincrl  anal- 
ogies. The  only’  thing  the  moralist  c.in  do  about  it  i.s  to  deny*  it, 
because  he  cannot  cornpreheml  even  the  experience  of  iL 
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is  a sif^nificant  and  cncouraj^infj  .sipn  that  in 
this  ^reat  parliament  of  reli^jion  so  much  time 
is  j^iven  to  practical  questions,  such  as  arc  sug- 
gested by  intemperance,  crime,  the  subordina- 
tion of  woman  and  other  subjects  of  a similar 
character.  The  practical  applications  of  relig- 
ion are  today  of  more  importance  than  philo- 
sophical speculation.  All  the  religions  of  the 
world  arc  here,  not  to  wran^jle  over  the  theo- 
logical differences,  or  forms,  or  modes  of 
worship,  but  to  join  hands  in  one  Kr^^nd,  heroic 
effort  tor  the  upliftinj.;  of  humanity. 

\Vc  live  in  a Immanitarian  aj;c  when  relig- 
ionists and  theologians  arc  asking,  not  so 
much,  how  best  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  real 
estate  of  the  eternal  city,  as  how  they  may 
make  this  earth  habitable  for  God’s  children.  Not  how  they  may  anpeasc 
the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity  and  purchase  their  ow  n personal  salva- 
tion hereafter,  but  how  they  can  bless  their  fellow  men,  here  and  now. 
“ If  ye  love  not  your  brother  w hom  ye  have  seen,  how  can  yc  love  God 
whom  yc  have  not  seen?” 

The  cause  and  cure  of  crime  is  one  of  the  most  import.ant  ques- 
tions that  can  engage  the  attention  of  theologian,  philanthropist  or 
statesman.  In  the  comple.x  society  of  modern  times,  crimes  arc 
multiplied,  appearing  in  new  forms  and  disguised  and  concealed  by  the 
methods  which  our  larger  knowledge  and  many'  inventions  make 
possible. 

In  our  country,  where  arc  gathered  a great  variety' of  people  repre- 
senting all  nations,  customs  and  languages,  society  is  necessarily 
heterogeneous;  and  in  the  conflict  of  interests  the  greed  of  gain  is 
awakened  and  angry'  passions  arc  aroused;  in  the  mad  rush  tor  the 
wealth  of  the  world  ev'ery  man  is  striving  to  be  foremost;  rivalry*  and 
selfishness  [)rompt  to  crime;  opportunities  for  escape  are  many,  and 
consequently  violations  of  law*  are  frerpient,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
pressing  need  that  we  should  consider  what  can  be  done  to  remedy 
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these  evils,  lessen  crime,  and  out  of  these  varied  elements  to  pre- 
sent at  last  the  perfected,  well-rounded  human  character  which  shall 
combine  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  various  nations  and  people  congre- 
gated here,  while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  vices  and  weakness 
of  each  one. 

The  causes  usually  given  for  crime  are  many,  such  as  poverty, 
evil  associations,  intemperance,  etc.  Hut  these  are  rather  the  occa- 
sions than  the  causes  of  criminal  conduct.  The  true  philosopher  looks 
behind  all  these  and  finds  inherited  teiulencies  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful causes  of  crime.  “The  fathers  and  the  mothers,  too,  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  the  clnldren’s  teeth  are  on  edge.” 

It  is  not  the  intoxicating  cup  but  the  weak  will  which  causes 
drunkenness;  not  the  gold  within  ea.sy  reach  but  the  avaricious  mind 
which  prompts  to  robbery;  it  is  not  the  weakness  of  the  victim,  but  the 
angry  passions  of  the  murderer  which  makes  the  blood  (low,  A care- 
ful study  of  the  subject,  by  means  of  statistics,  has  shown  that  evil 
deeds,  in  a very  large  proj)ortion  of  cases,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
evil  passions  cherishetl  by  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  wrong- 
doer, and  our  means  of  tracing  such  connecticjiis  are  so  limited  that 
we  really  know  but  a small  j)art  of  the  whole  truth. 

A few  years  ago  public  attention  was  called  to  a widely  circu- 
lated pamplilet  which  gave  a history  of  the  Jukes  family,  which  for 
generations  had  been  characterized  by  acts  of  lawlessness  and  crime; 
the  taint  seemed  to  extend  to  every  ramification  of  the  family,  the 
awful  record  showing  that  out  of  many  hundreds  only  one  or  two 
had  escaped  idiocy  or  criminality. 

The  story  of  Margaret,  the  mother  of  criminals,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Margaret  was  a poor,  neglected,  ignorant  inmate  of  the  almshouse  in 
one  of  the  counties  in  New  York  state;  her  progeny  were  found  in 
the  poorhouses  and  jails  of  that  region  for  generations. 

In  a recent  rej)ort  of  one  of  our  great  reformatories,  the  superin- 
tendent says:  "The  investigations  and  experience  of  the  past  year 
have  served  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  physical  degeneracy  is  a 
common  cause  of  criminal  conduct,”  which  statement  confirms  the 
theory  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  criminal  is  a man  badly  born. 
So  true  is  it  that  in  all  the  relations  of  life  men  are  dependent  upon 
other  men,  and  each  one  is  interested  to  have  everybody  else  do  right, 
especially  his  own  ancestors! 

Dipsomania  is  now  almost  universally  recognized  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  past,  and  all  the  evil  passions  of  men 
bear  fruitage  in  after  generations  in  various  forms  of  crime. 

Recently  a man  escaped  from  one  of  our  state  pri.sons  by  killing 
two  of  his  guards;  he  had  been  charged  with  matricide  and  w'as  con- 
victed of  murder  committed  in  the  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner  and 
without  any  apparent  motive.  The  crime  attracted  much  attention 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  reared  with  great  care  and  tenderne.ss 
by  wise  and  good  parents.  At  the  time  of  his  trial  it  was  shown  that 
the  woman  he  had  killed  w’as  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  his  own  mother. 
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but  that  his  reputed  parents  had  adopted  him  as  an  infant  in  a distant 
part  of  the  country  anti  liad  rearetl  and  eilucatcd  him  as  their  own 
chiltl.  Little  was  learned  concerning  his  parentage  except  that  liis 
father  was  a murderer.  Thus,  in  spite  of  education  and  circumstances, 
the  inherent  tendency  to  murder  a.s.sertetl  itself  and  the  crime  of  the 
father  was  repeated  in  the  .son. 

This  is  but  one  instance,  but  it  is  the  type  of  many  that  are  famil- 
iar to  students  of  this  subject,  all  showing  that  the  criminal  is  often  the 
victim  of  the  mistakes,  the  evil  passions,  the  crimes  of  those  who  went 
before.  As  the  drinking  habit  results,  in  after  generations,  in  epilepsy, 
insanity  and  various  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  so  other  evil  passions 
reap{)ear  in  different  guises  and  give  birth  to  a great  variety  of  crimes. 
What  can  we  do  to  check  this  great  tide  of  criminality  which  jHrr^ict- 
nates  itself  thus  from  generation  to  generation,  gathering  ever  new 
strength  and  force  with  time?  llow  stop  this  supply  of  criminals? 

There  is  but  one  answer,  men  must  be  better  born,  and  that  means 
that  they  must  have  better  mothers.  We  are  learning  that  not  only 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  but  the  mistakes  and  unfortunate  conditions  of 
the  mothers,  bear  terrible  fruitage,  even  to  the  thirtl  and  fourth  gen- 
eration. God  has  intrusted  the  mother  with  the  awful  rcs|>on^ibility 
of  giving  the  first  direction  to  human  character. 

In  the  long  months  which  precede  the  birth  of  the  young  spirit 
what  communion  of  angels  may  elevate  and  inspire  her  soul,  thu.s  giv- 
ing the  promise  of  the  advent  of  a heavenly'  messenger  who  should 
proclaim  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men!  Or  what  demonsof  pride, 
avarice,  jealou.sy'  may  preside  over  the  development  of  the  new  life 
sending  forth  upon  earth  an  avenger,  to  lift  his  hand  against  every 
man,  to  blast  the  joys  of  life  and  to  weigh  like  an  incubus  uj)on  society! 
VV^oman  becomes  thus  an  architect  of  human  life  w ith  all  its  possibili- 
ties of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  victory  or  defeat,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  momentous  mission  that  she  was  ni>t  only  given  joint 
dominion  with  man  over  the  earth,  but  w as  made  to  be  .supreme  in  the 
home  and  in  the  marriage  relation. 

Old  and  New  restament  Scriptures  alike  announce  the  Divine  fiai 
that  man  is  to  leave  all  tltings,  his  father  and  his  mother  if  need  be,  and 
cleave  unto  his  w'ife.  His  personal  preferences,  his  ambitions,  his 
business  of  the  world,  his  early  affections,  all  must  be  subordinate  to 
this  one  great  object  of  the  marriage  relation,  the  formation  of  noble 
human  characters;  and  in  this  creative  realm  woman  is  to  rule  supreme; 
she  must  be  the  arbiter  of  the  hcmie,  that  in  her  divine  work  of  molding 
character  she  may  surround  herself  w ith  such  conditions,  and  win  to 
herself  such  heavenly'^  communions,  that  her  children  shall  indeed  be 
heirs  of  God  bearing  upon  their  foreheads  the  stamp  of  the  divine. 

When  in  some  of  our  marriage  ceremonies  she  is  required  to 
promise  implicit  obedience  to  her  lord  and  master,  and  in  so-called 
Christian  states  she  is  bound  by  law  to  work  all  her  lilctimc  for  Ixiard 
and  clothes,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  fulfilling  the  .'scriptural  law. 
No  wonder  the  world  is  cursed  with  cowards,  idiots  and  criminals, 
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when  the  mothers  of  the  race  are  in  bondage.  Only  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  can  woman  accomplish  her  grand  destiny.  Napoleon,  on 
being  asked  what  h'rance  most  needed,  replied,  good  mothers.  VVhat 
France,  America  and  all  lands  need  is  a free  motherhood.  Helen 
Gardner  well  says:  “Moral  idiots,  like  Jes.se  I’omeroy  and  Reginald 
Ikrchall  in  life,  I’ecksniffs,  Becky  Sharps  and  Fred  Harmons  in  fiction 
will  continue  to  cumber  the  earth  as  long  as  conditions  continue  to 
breed  them.”  The  race  is  stamped  by  its  mothers,  the  fountain  will 
not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  men  will  be  no  better  than  the  mothers 
who  bear  them,  atui  as  woman  is  elevated,  her  mental  vision  enlarged, 
her  true  dignity  established,  will  her  .sons  go  forth  armed  with  a native 
power  to  uphold  the  right,  trample  out  iniquity  and  overcome  the 
world. 

The  battle  for  womanhood  is  the  battle  for  the  race;  upon  her 
dignity  of  character  and  position  depends  the  future  of  humanity.  We 
shall  have  taken  the  first  and  all-important  step  in  doing  away  with 
crime  and  lessening  the  number  of  criminals  when  we  have  emancipated 
motherhood.  The  emancipation  of  women  means  society  redeemed 
and  humanity  saved.  With  the  elevation  of  women  education  will  be- 
come more  effective.  Not  only  will  children  be  better  born,  but  there 
will  be  higher  ideals,  new  incentives,  and  the  whole  scope  of  education 
ind  reform  will  be  enlarged. 

The  Universalist  church,  which  I have,  the  honor  to  represent, 
stands  for  the  humanitarian  element  in  religion.  It  recognizes  the 
hatherhood  of  Hod  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  belicv’e  in  a 
God  who  has  made  all  things  good  and  l)eautiful  in  their  time  and 
whose  su{)renie  and  beneficent  law  will  work  out  the  final  victory  of 
the  good.  We  ()elicve  that  even  the  poorest,  most  ill-born,  most  mis- 
directed human  being  possesses  capabilities  of  goodness  which  are  in 
their  nature  divine  and  indestructible,  and  which  must  at  last  enable 
him,  by  God’s  grace,  to  rise  above  weakness  and  folly  and  sin,  and  to 
share  in  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  We  believe  that  love  is  the 
potent  influence  which  shall  at  last  win  all  souls  to  holiness  and  to 
(jod;  love,  exemplified  and  made  effective  through  the  life,  the  labors, 
the  teachings,  the  tleath  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to 
be  a propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

And,  so  believing,  our  church  stands  for  those  humane  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal,  which,  while  protecting  society,  shall  at 
the  same  time  seek  the  reformation  of  tlie  erring  one. 

Regarding  human  life  as  tt)o  .sacred  a gift  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  human  courts,  we  oppose  capital  |)unishmcnt  and  we  make 
unceasing  war  ui)on  such  kinds  of  prison  discipline  as  tend  to  harden 
and  brutalize  the  criminal, 

but  while  so  lew  people  believe  in  the  possible  salvation  of  the 
erring,  while  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  love  is  still  so  rare  and  its 
intelligent  application  to  the  work  of  the  world  so  little  sought,  how 
can  officers  be  found  to  fitly  m.anage  such  institutions  and  conduct 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  highest  humanity?  While  our  legisJatares 
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are  still  so  much  imbued  by  the  material  and  utilitarian  spirit  of  pre- 
vious ages  of  selfishness,  how  secure  such  laws  as  shall  represent  the 
philanthropy  and  the  sympathy  of  a truly  Christian  people?  We  need 
in  dealing  with  these  humanitarian  questions,  the  mother’s  sympathy 
with  her  little  ones.  Mothers,  who  alone  know  at  what  great  cost  a 
human  life  has  been  giv'en  to  the  world,  should  help  to  make  the  laws 
which  affect  the  condition  and  decide  the  earthly  destiny  of  their 
children. 

Our  legislators  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  questions  of 
tariff  and  taxes,  of  silver  and  coinage  and  other  pecuniary  interests 
that  they  have,  in  a measure,  neglected  the  higher  objects  of  legisla- 
tion, namely,  the  development  of  a redeemed  and  perfected  humanity. 
When  the  mothers  sit  in  council  those  subjects  which  affect  ihcimprove- 
ment  of  society,  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  education  of  the 
youth,  the  elimination  of  the  unfortunate  and  dangerous  cla.sscs,  will 
be  made  prominent. 

As  in  the  sick  room  it  is  the  mother’s  tender  touch  that  soothes 
the  child’s  pain  and  calls  back  the  glow  of  health;  so  in  this  .sin-sick 
world  it  must  be  the  loving  sympathy  of  mothers  that  shall  win  back 
the  erring  and  re.store  them  to  mental  health  and  moral  beauty.  It  is 
the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  has  recognized  and  enthroned  woman- 
hood. 

The  great  Master  first  revealed  Himself  as  the  Messiah  to  a 
woman.  He  wrought  His  first  miracle  at  the  command  of  a woman, 
and  as  a recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  motherhood;  He  revealed 
the  great  truths  that  He  came  to  bring  to  women,  and  He  .sent  woman 
forth  to  proclaim  the  risen  Lord,  and  so  today  He  commands  women 
to  go  abroad  publishing  the  Gospel  of  a world’s  salvation.  And  shall 
men,  churches  or  governments  dare  longer  to  prohibit  women  from 
obeying  the  command  and  fulfilling  the  divine  decree?  All  reforms 
wait  for  woman’s  freedom.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  crime  is 
the  enlightenment,  independence  and  freedom  of  motherhood. 


Religious 

Paper  by  COUNT  A.  BERNSTORFF 


SHALL  try  to  ^ivc  this  short  sketch  as  impar- 
tially as  1 can,  thouj^h  this  is  not  easy  for  one 
who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  contests  about 
which  he  is  p^oiiif^  to  si)eak.  Well  meaning 
patriots  w ho  wish  to  stir  up  the  activity  of  good 
men  often  give  a pessimistic  view  of  things; 
others  who  wish  to  show  off  their  country  will 
give  a too  favorable  coloring  of  the  state  of 
things.  I mean  only  to  say  what  is  true.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  give  any  coloring.  Things 
arc  bad  enough  w ithout  being  exaggerated,  but 
there  is  alsj)  sufficient  good  to  mention  without 
being  obliged  to  add  to  the  truth. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  Germany'  is  a 
il.  bJ  country  where  spiritual  problems  are  fought  out. 
f * 1 teel  happy  to  belong  to  such  a country  and  to  be 

able  to  take  an  active  share  in  those  strugglc.s.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  present  condition  of  (lermany'  we  mu.st  go  back  to  some 
point  in  history  which  gave  a turning  to  affairs,  and  which  forms  even 
now  the  basis  on  which  religious  life  has  developed.  The  first  is  the 
Reformation.  Ciermany  is  emphatically' the  land  of  the  Reformation, 
by  which,  of  course,  1 don’t  mean  to  .say  that  all  Germany  is  Protestant. 
Oh,  no  The  reformation  has  divided  Cjermany  into  two  hostile  camps. 
It  has  been  the  source  of  many  political  and  religious  difficulties. 
\et  we  praise  God's  name  for  it.  The  Reformation  luckily  had  no 
political  sides,  it  was  a purely  religious  act. 

Luther  sought  peace  with  (jotl  for  his  own  soul,  and  all  the  acts  of 
penance  could  not  satisfy  the  y’earning  of  his  heart.  It  was  only 
when  he  got  to  rciKl  a Bible — these  bound  teachers — and  when  he 
found  in  it  that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,  that  he  found  the  peace 
with  God  which  his  heart  was  y'earning  after,  through  tie  two 
great  principles  of  the  Reformation — that  the  Bible  is  the  only'  and  all 
sufficient  source  of  truth,  and  that  man  is  saved  without  his  merits  by^ 
faith  in  the  dealing  blood  of  Christ.  However,  the  mere  intellectual 
truth  alone  does  not  suffice.  We  must  therefore  consider  the  feeling  of 
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the  ma.sscs  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  the 
second  turning  point, 

IVotestantism  revived,  but  only  in  form;  unbelief  carried  the  day 
The  great  minds  of  the  last  century  failed  to  see  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion. This  is  to  a great  e.xtent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  repression  ol 
orthodox  truths  had  turned  into  enemies  scholars  who  found  a pleas- 
ure in  quarreling  on  points  of  minor  interest.  I he  revival  in  relij;ion 
began  in  what  we  call  the  wars  of  liberty.  \\  hen  the  great  Napoleon 
wanted  to  stamp  Prussia  out  of  the  m.ip  of  I'.untpe,  when  the  uhole 
nation  rose  to  defend  its  national  indej>endencc,  men  uerc  turned  out 
to  seek  God  in  {)rayer;  and  since  that  day  earnest,  bberal  Christianity 
has  made  its  way  again  in  (iermany.  .Nati«»nal  differences  .seemed  of 
comparatively  small  value  at  that  time,  and  King  I'rederick  William 
III,  of  Prussia,  combined  in  his  religion  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  Calvinist  churches  into  one  church,  which  he  called  Lvangclical. 
Such  a measure  would  be  imi)ossible  now  ; but  in  those  times  of  unbelief 
people  had  ceased  to  attach  any  value  to  differences  in  doctrine,  and 
the  new  revival  was  akso  spiritual,  not  ecclesiastical.  Those  who  be- 
gan to  love  their  Saviour  glatlly  joined  those  wlumi  tliey  found  sim- 
ilarly affected,  without  asking  to  what  church  they  belonged, 

The  increase  of  religious  convictions,  however,  also  increased  the 
opposition  of  special  iloctrines.  I he  oUl  feud  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  began  w ith  renewed  strength,  aiul  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics  maile  way  to  a sharj>  antagonism. 
About  half  a ccntur\' later  the  rexolution  of  1S4S  opeiieil  the  eyes  of 
many'  Christians  to  the  unsatisfactory*  state  of  many  thinfys  and  the 
numerous  works  of  home  missions  began  alwmt  that  time.  Finally,  in 
1873,  the  organization  of  a synodal  constitution  for  the  Protestant 
church  brought  a new  clement  into  our  religious  life.  Fxcusc  me  hav- 
ing  begun  with  this  historical  introduction.  '1  he  present  is  always  in 
many  respects  the  child  of  the  past,  and  1 thought  it  would  help  to 
ascertain  the  present. 

The  division  of  Germany*  into  a Catholic  ami  Protestant  population 
still  e.xists  in  all  its  force.  I am  a poor  jmlge  t»f  the  inner  life  of  the 
Catholic  church, but  I must  .say  that  she  has  greatly  coiiMdidateil  herself. 
Unhappy'  measures  of  cur  government  to  repress  her  inlluence.  which 
were  in  force  in  1873,  have  only'  serveil  to  increase  her  jiower.  With 
her  strong  discipline  on  the  power  she  wields  over  the  pe<»ple  through 
the  confessional,  w ith  the  assistance  of  a numerous  jiolitieal  party  that 
represents  her  interests  in  Parliament,  she  uiuloubtedly  has  a large  in- 
fluence. But,  on  the  other  side,  this  has  a!s«>  helpeil  much  to  arou>c 
the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  nation;  a large  Protestant  association  toi 
the  protection  of  Protestant  interests  is  gaining  new  adherents  every 
day*.  The  commemoration  of  the  Lutheran  jubilee  in  1SS3  has  deeply 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  the  day*  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
when,  the  31st  of  last  October,  the  cmjicror,  with  most  of  the  (icrtnan 
princes  and  representatives  of  tire  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
king  of  Svr^eden  and  Denmark,  of  the  queen  of  the  Nethcrlamls,  assisted 
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at  the  reopening  of  tlic  beautifully  restored  church  of  Wittemberg,  and 
publicly  declared  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

With  rrotestantism,  the  old  feud  between  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists has  made  way  to  problems  of  greater  importance.  If  I speak  of 
the  development  of  Protestantism,  1 can  only  speak  of  the  national  or 
state  churches.  The  free  churches,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Mennonites, 
even  the  highly  honored  body  of  the  Moravian  brethren  and  the 
Lutherans  in  Prussia,  do  a good  work  for  the  saving  of  individual 
.souls,  and.  weighed  in  the  balance  of  heaven,  this  work  will  not  be  ac- 
counted lightly,  but  their  numbers  are  small  and  their  influence  in  the 
national  life  of  (ierniany  is  smaller  still.  The  great  struggle  and 
problems  of  the  day  are  fought  out  within  the  national  churches,  and 
this  is  not  only  true,  is  voluntary  conviction  in  the  press  and  by  simi- 
lar means,  but  also  is  the  ofheial  b.attle-ground  j)rovided  in  the  synod. 
Our  churches  ha\'e  their  own  voice  ever  in  public  life,  and  the  very 
abuse,  heaped  on  the  general  synod  of  Pru.ssia,  for  her  clear  testimony 
of  the  oUl  truths  of  the  (lospel,  is  a sure  sign  of  her  influence. 

At  first  a number  of  persons  were  elected  into  the  .synod  only  be- 
cause they  were  exjiected  to  make  opposition  to  the  clergy,  but  this  is 
long  past.  hvVen  the  Iterlin  synotl  has  a majority  which  holds  in  part 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and.  since  this  is  the  case,  she  has  a 
noble  work  to  do  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  large  metropolis.  A 
large  jiarty  of  our  church  is  striving  at  a greater  imlepcndcncc  from 
the  slate.  We  ilcny  not  that  we  have  entered  with  mighty  adversaries, 
but  we  arc  prepared  for  the  struggle.  The  socialist  movement  spreads 
utter  atheism  among  the  working  classes.  l*crhaps  it  has  never  before 
been  uttered  with  such  emphasis  that  there  is  no  God.  But  often  all 
this  is  only  the  case  among  the  neglected  masses  of  our  large  cities.  In 
the  country  even  the  leatlers  of  social  democracy  restrain  from  saying 
anything  against  religion  because  they  know  that  it  would  compromise 
their  cause. 

W'e  have  men  who  want  to  form  a new  religion,  or  a moral  society 
without  religion,  but  the  so-called  ethical  movement  found  but  few  ad- 
herents. .V  lieutenant-colonel  left  the  army  to  work  for  a colorless 
Christianity,  in  which  everybody  might  go  in;  but  his  followers  arc  not 
many.  All  these  more  negative  forms  of  religious  beliefs  meet  with 
louil  applause  at  first,  but  very  few  join  them  actively.  Where  there 
is  real  religious  work  one  turns  to  the  old  Bible. 

The  greatest  danger  we  arc  under  is  j)crhaps  a new  critical  school 
of  theology.  The  lately  deceasctl  Professor  Rictschl  has  introduced  a 
new  system  superior  to  the  okl  rationalism,  eminently  clever,  yet 
dangerous.  Biblical  terms  arc  used,  but  another  meaning  given  to 
them.  In  this  theology  Christ  is  not  pre-existent  from  all  eternity, 
but  only'  a man  in  whom  divine  life  has  come  to  its  highest  develop- 
ment; the  great  fact  of  redemption  only'  .symibols;  pray'cr  is  some  way' 
only'  a gy'mnastic  exercise  of  the  soul,  helpful  as  such  to  him  who 
pray’s,  but  not  heard  in  hcav'cn.  Numerous  students  arc  under  the 
charm  of  this  school,  and  many  people  think  that  it  will  soon  have 
possession  of  all  our  pulpits. 
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I do  not  share  their  fear.  There  are  too  many  forces  of  divine 
help  in  our  conj^re^ations  now  to  render  thi.s  j)o.ssihle,  and  to  these 
forces  I must  lastly  refer.  We  have  faithfid  preachinj^  in  many  of  our 
churches,  and  where  the  Gospel  is  preachetl  in  p )wer  and  in  truth  the 
churches  are  not  empty.  We  have  an  honest  fij»ht  for  the  truth  in  our 
synods.  Even  in  the  capital  the  orthodo.x  Christians  have  rallied  to 
gain  the  victory  and  they  carrietl  the  day. 

We  have  the  great  organizations  of  home  mission  work,  deacon- 
esses’ institutions,  reformatories,  workingmen's  city  missions  and  so 
forth.  These  are  only  e.xamplcs. 

W e have  a large  religious  j)ress.  I he  sermons  |)ublishcd  hy  the 
Berlin  city  mission  are  spread  in  one  hundred  and  twelve  thouNand 
copies  every  week.  A great  number  of  so-called  Sumlay  papers,  that 
is,  not  political  j)apcrs,  which  appear  on  .Sumlay.  but  small  religious 
periodicals,  which  give  good  religious  reading  to  the  people,  arc  circu- 
lated, besides  the  sermons,  to  a great  extent  by  vtduntary  hclj^rs. 
We  are  making  way  to  a better  observation  of  the  Lord’s  day  The 
new  law  on  the  social  question  has  close<l  our  shops  on  Sunday,  and 
the  complaints  raised  against  this  measure  at  first  soon  made  way  to  a 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  freedom  to  weary  people  who  have  hard 
work  during  the  week. 

Our  emperor  and  empress  have  given  a powerful  stimulus  to  the 
building  of  new  churches.  The  empress  tries  to  stimulate  the  ladies 
to  more  of  what  you  call  woman’s  work,  and  a society  of  three  thou- 
sand women  in  Berlin  last  winter  shows  that  her  call  was  not  in  vain. 
\\  e have  altogether  learned  a great  deal  more  of  aggressive  Chris- 
tianity. Our  Sunday-schools  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  institute  founded  for  training  evangelists  has  been  removed  to 
Barmes,  where  it  works  more  efficiently,  l^ay  work,  unknown  in  for- 
mer generations,  quietly  but  steadily  gains  grouiul.  1 could  mention 
a number  of  eminent  laymen  who  no  longer  object  to  presenting  the 
Gospel  publicly.  \\  e arc  not  afraid  for  the  cause  of  believing  evangel- 
ical Christianity  in  Germany;  it  is  nuire  a power  now  than  it  ever  was, 
though,  of  course,  in  every  laml  and  at  all  times  only  a minority  truly 
and  fully  experience  the  tlepths  of  religious  teeling. 

I did  not  niention  the  last  Jewish  movement,  because  1 hold  it  to 
be  purely  political,  not  religious.  It  is  one  ot  the  things  that  we  have 
to  contend  with,  but  a beginning  has  been  matie.  There  is  much  dark- 
ness in  Germany,  but  there  is  also  much  light.  May  God  grant  that 
the  light  increase. 
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K have  gathered  from  the  cast,  from  the 
west,  from  the  north,  from  the  south 
this  day  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
liuman  freedom  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. I 'or  there  is  not  one  slave 

within  all  of  our  borders.  There  is  no 
master.  h'rorn  Huron’s  lordly  flood 
to  where  the  venturesome  Mapjellan 
passed  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  south, 
every  man  is  free,  owning  no  master 
save  his  own  free  will  on  earth  and 
his  God  in  heaven. 

The  f^reatest  of  all  things  created, 
visible  or  invisible,  that  we  know  of, 
is  man.  He  is  the  greatest  mystery  of 
creation.  The  world  was  made  for 
him.  The  ultimate  design  of  God  can- 
not be  fully  comprehended  until  we  sec  the  dust 
stan<ling  erect  in  the  form  of  man.  with  body, 
soul  ami  spirit;  a compound  of  matter  and  mind, 
material  and  immaterial,  ami  a mortal  and  an  immortal  being,  the 
master  of  llie  re.ilm  of  thiuight. 

I congratulate  the  represcfjtatives  of  all  nations  of  the  earth  who 
have  as.sembled  in  this  hall  this  tlay-  a day  around  which  clusters  .so 
much  history,  so  much  hope,  .ami  so  much  liberty.  We  have  met  fo*” 
the  first  time  since  the  chiklren  of  Noah  were  scattered  on  the  plains 
of  .Shinar.  The  parli.ament  at  .Shinar  plotted  treason  .against  the 
divine  command  anti  Providence;  inaugurated  a rebellion  again.st 
heaven;  their  tongues  were  confusctl  ami  the)’  were  banished  until 
this  day;  in  fact,  this  is  the  .ailjourned  meeting,  from  Shinar  to  Chi- 
cago. They  met  to  show  their  disloyalty  to  God;  we  hav'C  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  subjects  which  .are  ultimately  connected  with  our  present 
happiness  and  the  future  prosperity  t>f  our  race  and  country. 

The  evolution  in  the  religious  thought  of  the  world  has  enabled 
us  to  assemble  in  one  place  and  of  one  accord,  to  compare  notes,  to 
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examine  the  truth,  in  ortlcr  tliat  our  faith  mi^ht  be  strcrif^thcncd,  and 
our  hopes  brightened,  and  our  love  increased  tow'-ird  the  fundamental 
truths  of  each  of  our  religions.  We  are  to  make  a report  of  the  liattles 
fought,  of  the  victories  won  in  search  after  truth.  Also  to  report  the 
discoveries  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  material  worhl  and  in  the 
realms  of  mind  and  thought,  and  to  give  the  latest  conclusions  of  phi- 
losophy about  the  relations  of  (.iotl,  man,  and  the  world.  In  fact,  we 
arc  toscc  whether  the  fuiulamental  truth  of  philos<»phy  is  not  the  same 
as  the  fundamental  truth  of  theology,  \\hii4i  is  (lod.  It  has  Ixrcn  said 
that  philosophy  searches  for,  but  religion  reveals  (}od.  Our  duty  will 
be  to  show  that  revealed  religion  is  superior  t<j  natural  religion  in  giving 
us  a true  knowledge,  the  new  and  true  concejition  of  Cio(l;  His  nature, 
His  attributes,  communicable  and  uncommunicable;  His  relation  to 
the  physical,  moral  and  mental  world,  as  the  Creator,  J’rcserver  and 
Governor. 

But  there  arc  two  revelations  of  God  — the  (»nc  written  and  the 
other  unwritten.  The  unwritten  revelation  of  (lod  is  nature,  from 
whose  forms  of  matter  and  .systems  of  operating  forces  ll.ish  the  sug- 
gestions of  infinite  power,  goodness  and  wisdom.  The  Bililc  is  the 
written  revelation  of  God,  and  is  open  to  the  ga/e  of  man  and  subject 
to  interpretation.  It  contains  truths  which  are  sul>4ect  to  explanation. 
Thetheologian  is  the  interpreter,  not  alone  of  the  Bible,  but  also  of  nature 
and  Providence.  He  is  to  interrogate  nature  ami  to  give  her  answers 
according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and  science.  He  is  to  interrogate  the 
truths  as  found  in  Revelation  and  c.xj)lain  them  in  the  light  of  the 
church  of  (lod. 

The  Negro  is  older  than  Christianity,  as  old  as  man,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  legitimate  sons  of  his  father  and  graiulfalher.  In  some  w.iy  or 
other  he  has  been  connected  w ith  the  hi>.torv  of  every  age  and  every’ 
work,  so  that  no  history  of  the  past  is  complete  w ithout  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Negro  or  his  home,  Africa,  whose  soil  has  been  abun- 
dantly fruitful  in  some  of  the  best  and  many’  of  the  worst  of  human 
productions. 

The  Negro’s  home,  Africa,  was  the  home  of  Dulo,  < f ll.innilwl; 
the  scene  of  Scipio’s  triumphs  and  Jugurlh.i’s  crimes;  it  .lUo  has  liccn 
the  home  of  scholars,  of  philosophers,  of  theologians,  of  st.ilesmen 
and  of  soldiers.  It  was  the  cradle  of  art  and  of  .science.  In  the  first 
days  of  Christianity  it  contributed  more  than  its  proportion  of  the 
early  agents  of  the  propagators  of  the  new  religion.  Luke,  the  be- 
loved phy’sician,  was  from  Cyrene,  an  .\frican  by  l>irth,  if  not  by  blood. 
Lucius,  of  Cyrene,  wa's  one  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christ iaiiily  and 
was  from  Africa.  Simon,  the  father  of  Rufus  ami  .Alexander,  was  a 
Cy’renian.  It  was  this  black  man.  a native  of  an  African  city,  who 
became  the  cross-bearer  of  the  Son  of  God  on  his  wav  to  Calvary. 

Africa,  having  contributed  either  by  birth  or  blood  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  religion  of  Christ  upon  earth,  certainly’ her  sons  and 

daughters  ought  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  purchased  with 
so  much  sorrow^  suffering  and  tears.  "Among  the  early  teachers  of 
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Antioch  was  one  Simon,  who  was  called  Nif^cr.  Thus  wc  have,  at 
least,  one  evangelist  and  four  of  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity 
who  were  Africans. 

We  do  fervently  pray  and  earnestly’  hope  that  the  meeting  held  this 
day  will  start  a wave  of  intluences  that  will  change  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  land  in  favor  of  the  brtttherhood  of  man.  and  from  this 
time  forward  they  will  accord  to  ns  that  uhich  ue  receive  in  every 
land  except  this  “ land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave." 

All  we  ask  is  the  right  of  an  American  citizen;  the  right  to  life, 
liberty’  and  happiness,  aiul  that  be  gi\'en  us  tlie  right  and  privileges 
that  belong  to  every  citizen  of  a Christian  comnlon\^ealtl^.  It  is  not 
pity  wc  ask  for,  but  justice;  it  is  not  help,  but  a fair  chance;  wc  a.sk 
not  to  be  carried,  but  to  be  given  an  tipjiortunity  to  w.ilk,  run  or  stand 
alone  in  our  own  strength,  or  to  fall  in  our  own  weakness;  wc  are  not 
begging  for  bread,  but  lor  an  o[)portunity'  to  earn  bread  for  our  wives 
and  children;  treat  us  not  as  wards  of  a nation  nor  as  objects  of  pity, 
but  treat  us  as  American  citizens,  as  Christian  men  and  women;  do 
not  chain  y’our  doors  and  bar  y'our  w itulows  and  deny'  us  a place  in 
society’,  but  give  us  the  place  that  our  intelligence,  our  virtue,  our 
industry  and  our  courage  entitle  us  to,  '*  Hut  admit  none  but  the 
worthy  and  well  qualified." 

When  y’ou  look  for  a sample  of  the  Christi.in  Negro,  do  not  go  to 
the  depot  of  some  southern  tow  n,  or  the  1 lell’s  I lalf  Acre  of  some  city, 
or  to  the  poorhouse,  or  jail  or  jienitentiary.  \’ou  won’t  fiml  the  nuxlcl 
Negro  there:  he  has  moved  from  such  places  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
possible  to  firul  some  of  his  children  still  lingering  about  the  old  home- 
stead, but  the  Christian  and  model  Negro  is  living  in  the  city  of  indus- 
try’ and  thrift,  and  in  the  cottage  of  comfort  ami  ease,  w hich  he  has 
dedicated  to  religion,  morality  and  exlucation,  and  morning  and  even- 
ing the  passer-by’  may'  hear  music  from  the  [liano  or  organ  of  "Home, 
Sweet  liome,"  the  dearest  sjiot  on  earth. 

We  speak  not  thus  in  anger,  but  in  words  of  truth  and  .solx^rness. 
W’e  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  Chri.stianity’,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  in  the  name  of  (iod,  Wc  were  stolen  from  »*ur  ii.ilivc  la.ul 
in  the  name  of  religion,  chainetl  as  captives  ami  brought  to  this  conti- 
nent in  the  name  of  the  liberty  of  the  (josjiel;  they  bound  our  limbs 
with  fetters  in  the  name  of  the  Nazarene  in  order  to  .save  our  souls; 
they  sold  us  to  teach  the  jirincijiles  of  religion;  they  sealeil  the  Hililc 
to  increase  our  faith  in  Cod;  pious  prayers  were  offered  for  those  who 
chained  our  fathers,  who  stole  our  mothers,  who  sold  our  brothers  for 
paltry  gold,  all  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  to  save  our  poor  souls. 
When  the  price  of  flesh  went  down  the  interest  in  our  souls  became 
small;  when  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  the  strong  hand  of  true 
Christianity,  then  false  Christianity  had  no  interest  in  our  souls  at  all. 
Christianity  has  always  had  some  .strong  friends  for  the  negro  in  the 
south  and  in  the  north;  men  who  stood  by  him  under  all  circumstances. 
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Qliristian  Evangelism  in  y\merica. 

Address  by  REV.  JAMES  BRAND,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


HRISTIAN  Kvan^clism  is  the  preaching  or  pio- 
inulgation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Hut  this  is 
too  general  for  our  j)resent  purpose.  The  uord 
must  be  used  here  in  a more  restricted  sense. 

1 must  avoid  narrowing  my  theme  to  simply 
the  work  of  itinerant  evangelists  on  the  one 
hand  and  widening  it  to  the  general  preaching 
of  Christian  truth  on  the  other.  My  pur|)osc 
is  to  examine  the  place  and  influence  in  the 
development  of  American  Christianity  of  sj>c- 
cial  evangelistic  movements  which  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  our  history.  The 
theme  will  thus  cover  what  wc  are  accustomed 
to  call  general  revivals  or  siiccial  IVntecostal 
seasons  in  the  progress  t>f  Clirist’s  kingdom. 
The  first  century  of  religious  history  in  this 
country  was  largely  devoted  to  church  polity  and 
the  relation  of  religion  to  the  state.  .Sjiiritually 
it  was  a rather  barren  period.  There  had  been  some  revivals  from 
1670  to  1712,  but  they  were  local  and  limited  in  extent.  The  fir^c 
great  movement  which  really  molded  American  Christianity  was  in 
1740-1760,  called  “The  Great  Awakening,”  under  the  leadership  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  Whitefield,  Wesley  and  the  Tennants,  of  S’cw 
Jersey.  This  movement  was  probably  the  most  influential  force  which 
has  ever  acted  upon  the  development  of  the  Christian  religion  since 
the  Protestant  reformation.  In  1740  the  population  of  New  England 
was  not  more  than  250,000,  and  in  all  the  colonics  about  2,000.000. 
Yet  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  50,000  persons  were  converted  to 
Christ  in  that  revival — a far  greater  proportion  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history.  This  movement  overthrew  the  so-called  “half 
way  covenant,”  a pernicious  system  which  had  filled  both  the  churches 
and  pulpits  with  unconverted  men.  In  1740  men  without  any  pre- 
tense of  piety  studied  theology,  and  “if  neither  heretical  or  openly 
immoral  were  ordained  to  the  ministry',”  and  multitudes  of  men  were 
received  to  church  membership  without  any  claim  to  Christian  life. 
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The  {jrcat  awakening  reversed  that  state  of  things.  Students  of  the- 
ology were  converted  in  great  numbers,  and  prominent  men  to  the 
number  of  twenty,  who  had  been  long  in  the  pulpits  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, regarded  George  Whitetiejd  as  the  means,  under  God,  of  their 
conversion  to  Christ.  This  revival  was  not  confined  to  New  England 
or  to  any  one  body  of  Christians.  All  denominations  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the  south  were  equally  blessed.  The 
movement  awakened  the  public  mind  more  fully  to  the  claims  of  home 
missions,  especially  anu)ng  the  Indians.  It  likewise  gave  a great 
impulse  to  Christian  education.  T he  founding  of  Princeton  college 
was  one  of  the  direct  fruits.  Dartmouth  college,  founded  in  1769,  also 
sprang  from  the  same  impulse.  The  ])roposition  that  in  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  the  distinction  should  be  maintaincil  between  the  regen- 
erate and  unregenerate,  ami  that  the  church  must  l)e  composed  of 
converted  souls  oidy,  has  been  accej)ted  by  substantially  all  evangel- 
ical denominations  since  that  time.  The  great  doctrines  made  espe- 
cially prominent  in  this  religious  movement  were  those  required  to 
meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times,  viz.,  the  sinfulness  of 
sin,  the  necessity  of  conversion  and  justification  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone.  These  doctrines  were  the  mighty  forces  wielded  by  the  leaders 
of  that  time,  and  rcsidtcd  in  the  recasting  of  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

T'he  second  general  evangelistic  ruovement,  1797-1810,  generally 
called  the  revival  of  rSoo,  was  hardly  less  important  as  a factor  in  our 
Christian  life  than  its  preilecessor.  It,  too,  followed  a period  of  formal- 
ism and  religious  barrenness.  It  was  the  epoch  of  French  infidelity  and  of 
Paine’s  "Age  of  Reason,"  from  which  this  revival  emancijiated  America 
while  P'rance  was  left  a spiritual  wreck.  Up  to  this  time  almost  nothing 
had  been  done  in  the  line  of  foreign  missions,  and  there  were  hardly 
any  permanent  institutions  of  a national  character  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  apart  from  the  churches  and  three  or  four  colleges.  F'rom  this 
movement  sprang,  as  by  magic,  nearly  all  the  great  national  religious 
institutions  of  today.  The  "Plan  of  Union"  in  1801  to  evangelize  New 
Connecticut — Andover  .Seminary  in  1808  to  provide  trained  pastors; 
the  American  Boarrl.  representing  two  or  three  denominations,  in  1^1; 
the  .-Xmerican  Haj)tist  Missicjnary  Union,  in  1814;  the  American  Edu- 
cation .Societv,  in  1815;  the  Methodist  I'lpiscopal  Missionary  Society, 
in  1819;  the  Vale  Theological  Department,  in  1822;  American  Tem- 
perance Society,  in  1826;  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  in  1830; 
East  Windsor  Theological  Seminary,  in  1833.  Here,  again,  all  relig- 
ious bodies  were  e<jually  enriched  anti  enlarged  by  the  stupendous 
impulse  giv'en  to  religious  thought  and  activity  by  this  revival.  The 
leading  characteristic  of  this  movement,  so  far  as  doctrines  were  con- 
cerned, was  the  Sovereignty  of  God.  Tlie  success  of  the  colonies  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  the  establishment  of  national  independence,  the 
awakening  forces  of  material  and  iiulustrial  tlevelopment,  together  with 
the  prevailing  rationalistic  and  atheistic  influence  of  P* ranee,  had 
duced  a spirit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  which  was  hostile  to  the 
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authority  of  God.  and,  of  course,  antap^onistic  to  tlic  Gospel.  To  meet 
this  state  of  the  public  tnind,  evanj^clistic  leaders  were  naturally  led  to 
lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  absolute  aiul  eternal  iluminiun  of  God, 
as  the  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  man  as 
His  subject,  fallen,  depeiulent,  whom  pardon  was  offered 

Here  was  found  the  tlivine  corrective  i>f  the  perils  \shich  were  threat- 
enint;  to  overwhelm  the  country  in  b.irren  and  self-destructive  mate- 
rialism. 

The  third  ^reat  movement  was  in  iS^o-iS40.  The  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  is  to  K^rasp  certain  truths  which  have  j)roved  s[>ecially 
effective  in  one  set  of  circumstances  ami  ])r<'ss  tliem  into  service  under 
tlifferent  circumstances,  to  the  ncLjlect  of  other  truths.  Ihus  the  se- 
verity of  (iod,  which  had  needed  such  peculi.ir  « rnph.isis  in  iSoo. came 
to  be  urged  to  the  e.vclusion  of  tlnise  truths  wlii«  h touch  the  freedom 
and  responsibility  of  man.  When,  therefore,  this  thir«l  revival  jieriod 
The  Third  began,  the  truths"  most  needed  were  the  freeiloin  of  tlie  will,  the  nature 
Great  Move-  of  the  moral  law,  the  ability  and  therefor?  the  .ibsolutc  olilif^atitin  of 
man  to  obey  God  ami  make  himself  a new  heart.  Accordingly, 
these  were  the  mighty  weapt>ns  which  ware  wiehletl  by  the  great 
leaders,  Finney.  Nettleton,  .\lbert  B.irnes  ,iml  <.thers.  m the  revival  of 
that  period.  Thus  a counter  corrective  was  .idministered  which 
tended  not  only  to  correct  and  c«mvcrt  vast  multitudes  <»f  souls,  but 
also  to  establish  the  scriptural  balance  of  truth. 

The  fourth  pentecost.d  season,  which  may  be  calle<l  national  in  its 
scope,  was  in  1H57 -9.  At  that  time  ii^ordinate  worhlliness.  the  passion 
for  gain  and  lu.xury,  had  been  t.iking  po'.se-x-'ioti  of  the  people.  The 
spirit  of  reckless  speculation  and  other  immor.il  methotls  of  gratifying 
Pent/co^tai  tnaterial  ambition  liad  overreacheil  itself  .iml  plunged  the  natum  into 
Season.  a financial  panic.  The  Divine  Sj)irit  seized  this  state  of  things  to  con- 
vict men  of  their  sins.  The  result  was  a great  turning  t<i  (md  all  over 
the  land.  In  this  awakening  no  great  leaders  seem  to  st  iiul  out  pre- 
eminent. But  the  plain  lessons  of  the  reviv.tl  are  Govl’s  rebuke  of 
worldliness,  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to  be  righti-ous  than  to  l>c  rich, 
and  that  naticjns,  like  individuals,  arc*  in  11  hatuis. 

riie  latest  evangelistic  movements  which  .ire  meeting  this  new  era 
and  arc  destined  to  be  as  helpful  to  .\meriean  t hi  istianitv  as  any  pre- 
ceding ones  are  those  under  the  jirescnt  le.idership «*f  men  like  .Mcs>rs. 
Moody  and  Mills  and  their  confreres.  T hese  reviv.ds,  though  perhaps 
lacking  the  tremendous  seriousness  and  prt»fumlit\' of  coin  iciioii  which 
Latest  Evan-  camc  from  the  Calvinist  j)reachers  dwelling  on  the  n.iturc  and  attributes 
g iistic  Move-  of  God,  nevertheless  c.xhibit  a more  truly  balanced  (i(»sj)cl  than  any 
mente.  preceding  ones.  They  announce  jire-eminently  a Gospel  of  hope. 

They  emphasize  the  love  of  (jod,  the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  the  guilt  and 
unreason  of  sin,  the  privilege  of  serving  (Tirist  ami  the  duty  of  ynnic- 
diate  surremler.  If  men  said,  "Is  not  the  (uispel  lieing  outgrown?  I hey 
said,  "No,  that  cannot  be.”  If  they  said,  "Is  the  doctrine  broadenough 
and  deep  enough  to  lead  the  jirogress  of  the  race  in  all  stages  of  its  dc'vcl- 
opment  and  be  the  tc.xt-book  of  religious  teaching  to  the  end  of  time? 
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They  said,  "Yes."  Why?  Because  Christ’s  teachings  arc  based  upon 
certain  iiuicstructiblc  principles  of  human  nature  that  never  change. 
They  arc  l)ased  upon  the  moral  sentiment  of  tlic  soul. 

1 have  sjioken  of  these  general  revivals  as  evangelistic  movements. 
It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  they  are  merely  human  under- 
takings. 'I  hey  originate  with  the  .Sjiirit  of  God.  Leading  men,  whether 
as  general  e\  angelists  or  evangelistic  pasttus,  were  movetl  by  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  to  yearn  for  the  dee|)ening  of  religious  life  and  the  conver- 
sion of  till*  multitudes.  As  of  old  God  from  time  to  time  chooses 
Him  a Moses,  tils  him  for  his  work  and  gives  him  a message.  This  di- 
vine superintendence,  r.ither  than  any  human  sagacity,  explains  the 
peculiar  tyj)es  of  truth  and  the  special  adaptations  of  doctrines  to  the 
circumstances  at  different  st.iges  of  our  national  life,  to  meet  the  pecul- 
iar perils  or  tendencies  of  such  times.  'I’his  only  proves  that  Christ  is 
the  head  of  His  church  anil  does  lUit  abandon  it  to  the  discretion  of 
any  set  of  men. 

The  Scripture  truths  which  have  been  specially  instrumental  in 
these  great  spiritual  awakenings,  perhaps,  should  have  a more  specific 
consideration.  Manifestly,  no  one  school  of  theology  can  claim  pre- 
eminence. Calvinism,  old  school  and  new  school  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Arminianism  on  the  other,  have  been  alike  blessed  at  different 
times  in  the  conversion  of  souls.  The  earlier  evangelists  dwelt  upon 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being.  They  preached  the 
utter  ilepravity  of  man.  the  unspeakable  guilt  of  sin,  the  infinite  doom 
of  final  impenitence.  They  said,  “Nothing  but  eternal  woe  is  possible 
to  one  who  will  not  come  into  harmony  with  (lod.”  This  was  not  to 
frighten  men  into  religioti,  but  as  a jjhilosophical  fact  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  was  to  arouse  thetn  out  of  ileadly  apathy  to  rational 
concern  as  to  their  spiritual  condition,  and  it  was  effective.  White- 
field’s  great  tojhc  was,  “The  Necessity  of  the  New  Birth,”  because  this 
was  a neglected  truth.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  W’hitcfield  had 
“infatuated  the  multitude  with  his  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  free 
grace,  and  conversion,  all  of  which  was  repugnant  to  common  sense." 

Tliere  c.in  be  no  iloubt  that  this  form  of  evangelism  we  are  con- 
sidering has  had  a very  helpful  influence  u{)on  the  development  of  our 
.American  Christian  life.  Vet  it  must  be  said  in  conclusion,  that  these 
powers  of  ev'angelism  are  liable  to  be  attended  by  one  serious  peril. 
Some  churches  have  been  led  by  them  to  depend  almost  together 
upon  outside  evangelists  and  general  movements  for  the  winning  and 
gathering  of  muls,  rather  than  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  settled 
pastor  and  the  ordinary  services  of  consecrated  church  members.  In 
such  cases  church  work  becomes  sjxasmodic,  and  the  preaching  of  the 
pastor  has  often  become  educational  instead  of  being  also  distinctively 
evangelistic.  This  dependence  of  a church  upon  great  periodical 
mov’cments  and  help  for  the  conversion  of  souls  in  its  own  vicinity,  is 
not,  of  course,  a necessary  result  of  general  rev'ivals,  but  it  is  an  evil 
which  is  liable  to  follow.  To  guard  against  the  evil  two  things  are 
essential: 
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First.  A higher  conception  of  the  mission  of  the  local  church 
The  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  local  church  itself  is 
after  all,  the  responsible  body  for  the  evangelization  of  its  own  vicin- 
ity. I would  be  the  last  to  disparage  ttutsitle  evangelists,  but  it  is  man- 
ifestly not  God’s  design  that  churches  should  depend  upon  any  great 
combined  movement.  They  are  to  depend  rather  upon  the  Christ- 
likeness  of  their  own  membership  and  the  evangelistic  preaching  of 
their  pastors.  The  true  aggre.ssive,  .soul-reviving  power  under  God  for 
any  community  is  the  real  people  of  Ciod  in  that  community,  if  there 
are  any.  More  stre.ss  must  be  laid  ujion  cun.secrated  church  member- 
ship. 

Second.  A new  evangelistic  ministry.  That  means  men  in  the 
pulpits,  men  impressed  with  the  infinitely  practical  reach  of  their 
work,  the  awful  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  theirultcr<lcpcnd- 
ence  upon  the  1 loly  Spirit.  It  means  men  closeted  more  with  God. 
An  hour  with  Him  is  worth  a week  among  the  peo|»lc.  W’c  must  get 
ourselves  under  the  burtlen  of  those  views  of  mankind  whic  h weighed 
upon  the  soul  of  Christ  and  led  linn  to  the  cross;  those  great  truths 
which  underlie  God’s  government,  which  undergird  the  Christian's 
hope,  which  appeal  to  the  sinner’s  reason  and  intensify  his  rational 
fears. 

Terhaps  the  supreme  suggestion  of  the  whole  subject  for  this  rush- 
ing, conceited,  self-asserting,  money-grasping,  law-defying.  Sahhaih- 
desecrating,  contract-breaking,  rationalistic  age  is.  that  wV  arc  to  return 
to  the  profound  preaching  of  the  sovereignty  of  God. 


International  ^Arbitration. 

Paper  by  THOMAS  J.  SEMMES,  of  Louisiana. 


UKING  .six  and  a half  centuries,  from  Kunia  to 
Augustus,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  only 
six  )’ears.  Roman  civilization  is  character- 
ized by  a disdain  of  human  life,  until  it  became 
a sanguinary  thirst.  It  was  for  them  a joy 
to  cause  the  death  of  others.  Hence  their 
hatred  to  the  Christian  religion,  although 
so  indifferent  to  all  religion;  the  manner  in 
which  the Chri.stians  regarded  things,  human 
and  Divine,  was  essentially'  opposed  to  the 
Roman  view  aiul  insjjircd  a profound  antip- 
athy. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  proportion 
as  the  intellectual  faculties  developed  men 
learned  to  appreciate  their  superiority  over 
the  material  clement.  Rut  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  itself  docs  not  weaken  the  influ- 
ence of  the  body  on  the  soul;  it  only  im- 
presses on  the  jiassions  more  refined  tendencies.  It  stimulates  gen- 
erous emotions,  such  as  the  love  of  glory  and  patriotism;  it  excites  in 
the  egotist  the  ihir'^t  for  riches  and  honors.  This  is  the  reason  \yhy 
the  military  spirit  is  manifested  even  in  an  advanceil  state  of  civiliza- 
tion; the  worship  of  force  is  established  under  the  name  of  glory  or 
patriotism.  These  are  only  names  for  Jupiter  and  Hercules — the  object 
of  the  worship  is  the  same. 

In  the  beginning  of  Roman  domination  international  law  had  no 
real  existence;  the  Roman  world  was  in  fact  a federation  of  peoples, 
under  the  same  ruler  as  soverign  arbitrator;  the  allies  and  confederates 
of  Rome  were  subjects  who  preserved  the  appearance  of  liberty'. 
This  union  of  states  did  not  resemble  the  society  of  free  and  equal 
states,  like  that  of  modern  times;  it  was  a society’’  of  states,  equally 
subject  to  Roman  power,  though  the  forms  of  subjection  were  dif- 
ferent. At  a later  period  appearances  were  abandoned,  the  territories 
of  allies,  confederates  and  kings  were  divided  into  Roman  pro\  in^s, 
subject  to  the  imperial  power.  Then  came  Christ,  who,  uniting  in  His 
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person  God  and  man,  revealed  to  the  world  the  doctrine  of  clnriti. 
and  the  lil)erty  of  man.  ^ 

The  cluirch  alone,  in  the  midst  of  this  world  of  desolation,  was 
completely  and  powerfully  orj^anized.  Tlie  var-ous  .states,  conscious 
of  their  weakness,  voluntarily  .sought  pontitical  interventions  until  the 
pontifical  tribunal  became  the  resort  of  peoples  and  princes  for  the 
settlement  of  their  controversies  on  princij»les  of  equity  and  justice 
The  oldest  treaty  now  on  record  made  by  an  ICiif^lish  kin^  with  a for- 
eign! power  was  arranjrcd  by  Pope  John  XV.  A.  I).  1002.  and  drawn  up 
in  his  name.  In  129S  Boniface  \T1I  .ictecl  as  arbitrator  between  I'hil 
Bel  ami  ICdward  I. 

.Since  the  hrench  revolution  the  condition  of  society  has  chanj;cd: 
slavery  has  been  abolished  throughout  C'hi  istendom;  the  liberty  as  wdl 
as  the  equal  spiritual  value  of  all  men  is  established,  the  dignity  of 
. chan»red.  labor  is  recogiiizetl  and  a new  society,  commercial  and  industrial 
has  been  born  which  teaches  that  the  earth  is  only  fertilize<l  by  the 
dews  of  sweat,  that  work  is  not  a malediction,  but  a rc*habilitationithat 
the  earth  is  only  truly  cursed  by  Cain,  to  whom  “(ioil  said  she  shall 
refuse  her  fruits  to  thy  labor.” 

This  society,  notwilhstamlin^  the  phih^sophics  <»f  the  a^c,  is  fun- 
damentally Christian,  not  pa^an.  for  paganism  <lefmed  force,  duty, 
pleasure,  and  it  believed  the  unfortunate  tlesrrved  the  anger  of  (ItHi 

This  society  believed  that  Jesus  came  t«»  sol\e  the  |»n»blcni  of  the 
misery  of  the  })oor  and  wished  to  sidve  it  by  voluntary  povertv  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  labor. 

\V  ith  treaties  of  arbitration  commences  the  judicial  status  of 
nations,  and  statesmen  think  that  international  wars  will  di'-apiicar 
before  the  arbitration  tribunal,  before  a more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. In  1883  senate  of  the  L’nited  .States  voted  in  favor  of 
iriserting  in  our  treaties  an  arbitration  clause,  the  arbitrators  to  consi'-t 
of  eminent  jurist  consults  not  engaged  in  politics.  IVesitlent  Grant, in 
his  message  to  congress  in  1873.  mystically’  s.ai<l:  “ I am  di'ij>osctl  to 
believe  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  is  prep.iring  the  worhl  to 
become  a single  nation  speaking  the  s.ime  langu.ige,  which  will  here- 
after render  armies  and  navies  supertluoii^.”  In  the  congre>s  hv 
a joint  resolution  declared  that  the  perqile  of  the  L’mted  .'^t.ite*' 
recommend  that  an  arbitration  tribunal  be  constituted  in  jilacc  of 
war,  and  the  President  w.is  authorized  to  open  negoti.itions  for  the 
establishment  of  a sy’stem  of  internation.il  rules  for  the  settleineiit  »'f 
controversies  without  resort  to  war.  I n I )ecember,  1S82, President  Arthur 
announced  in  his  message  to  congress  that  he  w as  ready  to  p.irticipalc 
111  any  measure  tending  “ to  guarantee  peace  on  earth.”  1 he  United 
States  m many'  instances  has  added  example  to  pn-cept.  During  the 
present  centuiy  the  United  .States, since  1S18,  has  settled  bv  arbitr.ititui 
all  of  its  controversies  with  foreign  n.itions.  The  differences  with 

vngland  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  treatv  of  Ghent  were  aniicahly 
settled. 

The  Bering  Sea  controversy’  with  Knglaiul,  settled  a few  weeks 
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afjo  by  arbitration  in  Paris,  brings  to  the  mind  tlic  interesting^  fact  that 
during;  the  century  from  1793  to  1893  there  have  been  fifty-ei^rht  inter- 
national arbitrations,  ami  the  advance  of  public  opinion  toward  that 
mode  of  settlinjf  nati<)nal  controversies  may  be  measured  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  arbitrations  rluririff  the  course  of  the  century.  From 
1793  to  1848,  a period  of  fifty  five  years,  there  were  nine  arbitrations; 
there  were  fifteen  from  1848  to  1870,  a period  of  twenty-two  years; 
there  were  fourteen  from  1870  to  1880,  and  twenty  from  1880  to  1893! 
The  United  .States  and  other  American  stales  were  interested  in  thir- 
teen of  these  arbitratimis;  the  Uniteil  States,  other  American  states, 
ami  luiropean  nations  were  interested  in  twenty-three.  Asiatic  ami 
.African  states  were  interi'sted  in  three,  ami  Kuropean  nations  only 
were  interested  in  eif^hteen.  ^ 

The  most  celebrated,  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  difficult  ar- 
bitration of  the  century,  is  tliat  which  at  lieneva  adjudicated  the 
claims  of  the  United  .‘states  afjainst  (ircat  llritain,  for  non-conformance 
of  its  tiuty  as  a neutral  durin^^  the  late  ('ivil  war  The  most  interest- 
ing arbitration  of  the  century  was  that  in  whicli  the  highest  represen-  f 
tativc  of  moral  force  in  the  worhl  was  accejitctl  in  1885  by  the  apolo- 
gist of  material  force  t<j  mediate  Ix-tweeii  (iermany  and  .Sjiain.  Leo 
XIII  revived  the  role  of  the  Popes  in  the  IMiddle  Ages.  The  sensibil- 
ities of  both  nations  ha<l  been  intensely  e.xcited  by  events  at  the  Car- 
olines and  at  Madrid;  under  these  circumstances  the  acceptance  of 
mediation  by  Spanish  jnide  and  (lerman  jiride  forces  us  to  acknowl- 
edge, says  hre<lerick  Pajiy,  “that  thespirit  of  jieace  has  made  prog- 
ress in  the  public  conscience  and  in  the  intelligence  of  governments.” 

Peace  leagues  ami  international  conferences,  and  associations  for 
the  advancement  of  social  science,  have  for  over  thirty  years  endeav- 
ored to  elaborate  an  international  code  with  organized  arbitration. 
The  hrench  opened  to  the  world  the  Suez  canal  by  an  analagous  jihe- 
nonieiion.  Labon'rs  grouj)  themseh  es  into  unions  and  hokl  their  inter- 
national congresses,  and  substitute  tlie  jiatriotism  of  class  for  the 
liatriotisni  ()f  peoples,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a state  in  the  midst  of 
nations.  1 hey  see  w hat  science  has  accomplishcii,  that  its  instruments, 
like  Weavers’  shuttles,  wea\e  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the 
nations.  Its  vessels  and  its  railwa\s  transjxirt  with  extraordinary 
Velocity  men  and  merchandise  from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the 
other  Its  wires,  transmitting  human  sj)eech,  bind  together  cities  and 
villages;  its  explorers  renew'  geography  and  open  new  continents  to 
the  activity  and  ambition  of  the  older  nations.  This  economical  sol- 
idarity suggests  success  in  formulating  some  plan  for  reorganizing  a 
permanent  jmlical  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

No  one  wishes  to  consolidate  all  nations  into  one  and  establish 
a universal  empire,  the  ideal  state  of  the  humanitarians;  for  nations 
arc  moral  persons  and  are  part  of  humanity,  and,  as  such,  they  assume 
reciprocal  obligations  which  constitute  national  right  A nation  is  an 
organism  created  by  language,  by  tratlition,  by  history  and  the  will  of 
those  who  compose  it;  hence  all  countries  are  equal  and  have  an  equal 
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right  to  inviolability.  There  may  he  some  countrie.s  of  large  and  some 
of  small  territories;  but  these  are  ni>t  large  or  small  countries,  because 
as  nations  they  arc  equal,  and  each  one  is  the  work  of  man  which  nun 
should  respect.  The  existence  of  these  organisms  is  neccssar)-  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  obstacles  to  an  international  code  are  not  insurmountable. but 
the  assent  of  nations  to  the  establishment  of  a permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration  depends  upon  the  practicability  t»f  so  organizing  it  as  to  .se- 
cure impartiality.  Many  suggestions  have  lieen  made  by  the  wi.se  and 
the  learned,  by  philosophers,  statesmen  and  philanthrtipists,  but  none 
seems  to  be  free  from  objection.  In  desp.dr  tlie  eyes  of  some  arc  fixed 
on  the  pope.  David  Urejuanl,  a Protestant  Knglish  diplotnat,  in  1S69, 
made  an  elocpient  appeal  to  Pius  I.X.  Jules  La  Cointa,  a jurist  of  hi^^h 
authority,  in  his  introeluction  to  the  recent  work  t)f  Count  Kainarow?.ki, 
entitled  “The  International  Tribunal,”  makes  an  interesting  (juuUlion 
from  the  Spectator  di\\(\  English  Review,  in  which  the  w riter  says: 

“Humanity  is  in  search  of  an  arbitrator  whose  impartiality  is  indiv 
putable.  In  many  respects  the  pope  is  by  posit it)n  designed  for  this 
office.  He  occupies  a rank  which  permits  monarchs-as  wed  as  repub- 
lics to  have  recourse  to  him  without  sacrifice  of  dignit>  . a conse- 
quence of  his  mission  the  pojie  is  n<»t  only  imp.irtial  between  all  na- 
tions, but  he  is  at  such  a degree  of  elevation  that  their  tliffeiencts  arc 
imperceptible  to  him.  The  clifficully  about  religion  is  becoming  weaker 
everyday.  No  country  can  have  stronger  prejmliccs  on  this  subject 
than  Germany,  yet  Prince  Bismarck  has  consented  to  apply  to  the 
head  of  the  Roman  church.  Lvidently  the  Carolines  arc  of  little  im- 
portance to  Prince  Bismarck,  but  the  fact  that  the  most  haughty 
statesman  of  Pmrope  recognizes,  in  the  face  of  the  worhl,  that  he  can 
without  loss  of  dignity  submit  his  conduct  in  an  internatii>nal  atTairto 
the  judgment  of  the  pope,  is  an  cxtraorilinary  ]>roi»f  that  the  |)opc  still 
occupies  an  e.xccptional  position  in  our  skeptical  modern  world.” 

Why  should  not  the  excepti<»nal  position  of  the  pope  be  utilized 
by  the  nations  of  the  world?  He  is  the  highe.st  representative  of 
moral  force  on  earth;  over  two  hundred  millions  of  Christi.uis  sc.ittcrcd 
tliroughout  all  nations  stand  at  his  b.w  k,  with  a ni«»ral  pow  er  w hich  no 
other  human  being  can  command;  no  longer  a temporal  .sovereign, the 
ambition  of  hegemony  cannot  affect  his  judgment;  religi»)n  and  state 
arc  practically  di.sa.ssociated  throughout  Christendom  so  that  in  nut- 
ters of  religion  all  are  free  to  follow  the  ilictatesof  conscieiiec  without 
fear  of  the  civil  power,  and  therefore  jiolitical  motives  camu)l  «listurb 
his  equilibrium ; provision  could  be  made  for  the  exceptional  contro- 
versies to  which  his  native  country'  might  be  a party. 

"In  the  next  war  armies  will  not  be  confronted,  but  nations  anti  the 
conquerors,  e.xhausted  by  their  victories,  will  contrive  to  forever  ex- 
tinguish in  the  comjuercd  the  idea  of  revenge;  hence  luiroj>c  hesitates 
at  the  perspective  of  this  supreme  shock,  aiul  in  the  y’ear  1S91  one  of 
Italy  s statesmen,  in  a public  discourse,  gave  warning  to  hi.s  country- 
men that  the  certainty  of  victory  and  the  certainty  of  acquiring  glory 
would  not  compensate  for  the  infinite  injury  of  the  disastrous  conflict 
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ENKRAL  Idea  of  the  Civic  church.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Civic  church  is  that 
of  tlie  intelligent  and  fraternal  co-operation 
of  all  those  who  are  in  earnest  about  making 
men  and  things  somewhat  better  than  they 
' are  today.  Men  and  things,  individually  and 
i ' collectively,  are  far  short  of  what  they  ought 

" ^ “™  to  be,  and  all  those  who,  seeing  this,  are  ex- 

erting themselves  in  order  to  make  them 
better,  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Civic 
church.  I'Tom  the  pale  of  its  communion  no 
man  or  woman  is  excluded  because  of 
speculative  differences  of  opinion  upon  ques- 
tit»ns  which  do  not  affect  practical  co-operation,  jije 
'I'he  world  lias  to  be  saved,  and  the  number 
tliose  who  will  exert  themselves  in  the  work 
so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  refuse  the  co- 
willing  worker  because  he  cannot  pronounce  our 
shibboleth.  An  atheist  of  the  type  say  of  John  Morley  would  no  more 
be  excluded  from  the  Civic  church  because  of  his  inability  to  reconcile 
reason  and  revelation  than  you  would  turn  a red-haired  man  out  of  a 
lifeboat  crew.  I'or  the  basis  of  the  fellowship  of  the  members  of  the 
Civic  church  is  their  willingness  to  serve  their  fellow  men,  and  he  is 
the  best  Civic  churchman  who  devotes  himself  most  loy'ally,  most 
utterly,  and  most  lovingly  to  work  out  the  salvation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Here  let  me  at  the  very  outset  forestall  one  common  misconcep- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  the  Civic  church  that  is  hostile 
to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  all  the  existing  churches.  It  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  such  organizations,  each  of  which  is  doing 
necessary  work  that  is  more  efficiently  done  by  small  groups  acting 
independently  than  by  a wider  federation  acting  over  a broader  area. 

The  idea  of  any  antagonism  between  the  Civic  church  and  the  in- 
numerable religious  societies  already  existing  is  as  absurd  as  the 
notion  of  an  antagonism  between  the  main  drain  of  the  city  and  the 
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wash-hand  basin  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  main  drain  is  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  wash-hand  basin,  but  its  construction 
docs  not  imply  any  slight  upon  the  ancient  and  useful  habit  of  each 
man  washing  his  own  face.  He  can  do  that  best  himself,  although  the 
community  as  a whole  has  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  his  dirty  water.  So 
for  the  salvation  of  die  individual  .soul  our  c.xisting  churches  may  be 
the  best  instrument,  while  for  the  redemption  of  tlie  whole  community 
the  Civic  church  is  still  indisjicnsable. 

What  is  the  objective  of  the  Civic  church?  The  restitution  of 
human  society,  so  as  to  establish  a state  of  things  that  will  minimize 
evil  and  achieve  the  greatest  possible  good  for  the  greatest  possible 
number.  What  is  the  enemy  that  has  to  be  overcome?  The  selfish- 
ness which  in  one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms  cither  by 
indolence,  indifference  or  ilownright  wrongdoing — creates  a >tatc  of 
things  which  renders  it  difficult  to  tlo  right  and  ea>y  to  do  wrong. 

To  a Christian  such  a church  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  central 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  Christians  who  recognize  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every'  nation  he  that  fcareth 
Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  1 1 im,  all  religions 
have  within  them  something  of  (iod,  all  have  .something  of  help  in 
them  by  which  man  is  able  to  attain  nearer  to  the  divine,  and  all, 
therefore,  have  something  to  teach  us  as  to  how*  we  can  best  accom- 
plish the  great  work  that  lies  before  all  religions,  viz.,  how  to  remake 
man  in  the  image  of  God.  To  a Christian  that  religion  is  the  truest 
which  helps  most  to  make  men  like  Jesus  Christ. 

The  apostle  says:  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The  Civic  churc  h accepts  that  principle 
and  carries  it  out  to  its  logical  ultimate.  Who  are  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus?  Those  who  conform  to  certain  outward  rites, call  them- 
selves by  particular  names,  or  worship  according  to  a certain  order? 
Not  so.  Those  who  are  in  Chri.st  Jesus  are  those  who  have  put  on 
Christ,  who  are  baptized  with  His  spirit,  who  deny  themselves  to  help 
those  who  need  helping,  who  sacrifice  tlu-ir  lives  tt>  save  their  fellow- 
men;  in  other  words,  those  who  take  trouble  to  do  good  toothers. 
And  it  is  time  they'  w’ere  gathered  intcj  a society  w hich  could  act  as  an 
associated  unit  of  organization  for  the  realization  of  the  iiieal.  The 
recognition  of  this  w ide  brotherhood  of  all  w ho  take  up  their  cross  to 
follow  Christ  must  necessarily' precede  the  attempt  to  secure  federaetd 
co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  a common  entl.  T o t.ike  un  )'our 
cross,  what  is  that  but  to  deny'  yourself,  anti  to  follow'  Christ  hut  to 

give  up  time,  thought  anil  energy  to  the  service  of  v'our  fellow  men? 

Those  who  do  that,  so  far  as  they  do  that,  constitute  the  church 
militant  below  which  will  constitute  the  church  triumphant  alxivc. 
And  the  triumph  of  the  church  will  be  achieveil  the  .sooner  the  more 
readily  the  church  militant  below'  gets  into  line,  recognizes  its  essential 
unity  and  employs  its  collectiv'e  strength  against  the  common  ft>e. 

Union,  co-operation,  concerted  action — these  are  only  possible  on 
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the  basis  of  federation,  (ionc  forever  are  the  days  when  any  one  church 
can  hope  to  lord  it  over  (jod’s  heritage.  The  Civic  church  is  an  attempt 
to  t^et  the  undi.scii)Iincd,  scattered  crowds  into  line.  We  are  only 
\vat,nn^^  a guerrilla  warfare,  where  we  mifrht  be  carrying  on  a regular 
campaign.  Differences  of  uniform  or  of  accouterments  are  held  to  be 
sufficient  to  justify  our  s^tanding  aloof  from  each  other,  while  the  com- 
mon enemy  hohls  the  field.  Now,  we  ask,  has  the  time  not  come 
when  the  attack  on  evil  should  be  conducted  with  ordinary  common 
sense? 

There  is  no  suggestion  on  thy  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  Civic 
church  that  a committee  rejiresenting  the  various  existing  organiza- 
tions for  mending  the  world,  the  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
to  take  trouble  to  dt)  good  to  others,  should  supersede  any  existing 
institution.  The  Civic  church  comes  into  existence  not  to  supersede, 
but  rather  to  energize  all  the  institutions  that  make  for  righteousness, 
to  bring  them  into  sympathetic  communication  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  to  adapt  the  sensililc  methods  of  municipal  administration,  with 
its  accurate  geographical  demarcation  and  strict  apportionment  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  tile  more  spiritual  work  of  the  church. 

The  Civic  church  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  town  council, 
representing  tlie  collective  anil  corporate  responsibility  of  all  the  cit- 
izens for  the  sjiirilual,  moral  ami  social  welfare  of  the  jioorcst  and  most 
neglected  ilistrict  within  their  borders.  It  is  an  attempt  to  organize 
the  conscience  of  the  coninmnit)' s<i  as  to  bring  the  collective  moral 
sentiment  of  the  whole  conmumity  to  bear  upon  the  problems  which 
can  only  be  .solved  by  collective  action.  The  work  which  lies  before 
such  a federative  center  is  vast  and  varied.  \'ast  and  varied  though  it 
be,  it  is  surprising  how  much  of  it  is  beyond  disjiute.  Men  may  differ 
about  original  sin,  they  agree  about  the  necessity  of  supplying  pure 
water;  they  cjuarrel  over  apostolical  succession,  but  they  arc  at  one  as  to 
the  ncctl  for  cleansing  cess  pools  and  llushingscwers.  It  is  in  the  fruitful 
works  of  righteousness,  in  the  practical  realization  of  humanitarian 
ideals,  that  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  not  of  Christendom  only, 
is  to  be  brought  about, 

broadly  speaking,  the  difference  between  the  municipality  and 
the  Civic  church  is  that  one  deals  solely  with  the  enforcement  of  such 
a minimum  of  cooperation  as  is  laiti  down  by'  act  of  parliament  or 
congress,  while  the  other  seeks  to  secure  conformity',  not  to  the  clauses 
of  a law,  but  to  the  higher  standard  which  is  fixed  by'  the  realizable  as- 
pirations of  mankind  for  ^ higher  life  and  a more  human,  not  to  say 
divine,  c.xistcnce.  The  church  lives  forever  in  the  realm  of  the  ideal. 
She  labors  in  the  van  of  human  progress,  educating  the  community  up 
to  an  ever-widening  and  c.xpanding  conception  of  social  obligations. 
As  soon  as  her  educational  work  is  complete  she  hands  over  to  the 
state  the  performance  of  duties  which  formerly  were  exclusively  dis- 
charged by  the  church.  The  relief  of  the  poor,  the  establishmentof  hos- 
pitals, the  opening  of  libraries,  the  education  of  the  children  all  these 
in  former  times  were  intrusted  to  the  church.  But  as  the  church  edu- 
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cated  the  people,  these  duties  were  transferred  one  by  one  to  the  care 
of  the  state.  The  church  did  not,  however,  lose  anV  of  her  respon- 
sibilities in  regard  to  these  matters,  nor  did  the  transfer  of  her  obliga- 
tions to  the  shoulders  of  rate-paid  officials  leave  her  with  a corre- 
sponding lack  of  work  to  be  performed.  The  duty  of  the  church  be- 
came indirect  rather  than  direct.  Instead  of  relieving  the  [)oor,  teach- 
ing the  young,  caring  for  the  sick,  her  duty  was  to  .see  that  the  pub- 
lic bodies  who  had  inherited  the  responsibilities  were  worthy  of  their 
position,  and  never  fell  below  the  standard  either  in  morals,  or  in  phi- 
lanthropy which  the  church  had  attainetl.  And  in  addition  to  the 
duties,  which  may  be  styled  clectonn,  tlie  church  was  at  once  con- 
fronted with  a whole  series  of  new  obligations  springing  out  of  the  ad- 
vance made  by  the  community  in  realizing  a higher  social  ideal.  The 
duty  of  the  church  is  ever  to  be  the  jiionecr  of  social  progress,  to  be 
the  educator  of  the  moral  sentiment,  so  a.s  to  rentier  it  jiossiblc  to 
throw  upon  the  whole  community  the  duties  which  at  first  arc  neces- 
sarily borne  exclusively  by  the  elect  few. 

There  is  little  doubt  tliat  in  an\'  luiglish  or  American  city  the  gtKxl 
people  could  rule  if  they  would  take  as  much  trouble  to  organize  .iml 
work  for  the  victory  of  justice,  honest)',  purity  atul  rightetuisnessas  the 
bad  people  take  to  secure  the  rule  of  tlie  rum  seller  atul  the  dust  con- 
tractor. Hut  where  are  they  to  find  their  organizing  central  p«nnt? 
They  can  only  find  it  in  the  Civic  church,  the  est.dilishmcnt  of  which 
in  every  community'  is  indespensable,  if  the  forces  which  make  for 
righteousness  and  progress  are  to  have  their  rightful  ascendancy  in 
the  governance  of  our  cities. 

The  Civ'ic  church  would  of  necessity'  l>ecome  an  electoral  cen- 
ter, wiiat  may'  be  de.scribed  as  a moral  caucus,  created  for  the  purpose 
of  making  conscience  supreme  in  the  government  of  the  affairs  of 
the  town. 

hirst  and  foremost,  the  Civic  church  would,  wherever  it  was  power- 
ful, render  absolutely  impossible  the  nomination  of  caiuhdates  notori- 
ously dishonest  and  immoral. 

Secondly’,  the  Civic  church,  tui  the  eve  of  every  election,  could 
and  would  stir  u[)  all  the  affiliated  churches  to  .ippeal  to  the  best  cit- 
izens to  regard  the  service  of  the  municipality  as  a iluty  which  they 
ow'e  to  God  and  man,  and  to  all  citizens  to  prepare  for  the  ballot  with 
a due  .sense  of  riie  rcligir)u.s  responsibility  of  the  exercise  of  citizenship. 
The  Civ'ic  church  could  al.so  bring  almost  irresistible  pressure  to  iKar 
to  prev’ent  the  coercion,  the  corruption  and  the  ly'ing  v\hich  arc  at 
present  so  often  regarded  as  c.xcusable,  if  not  legitimate,  methods  of- 
influencing  elections. 

Thirdly',  there  arc  always  in  all  elections  certain  great  moral  is-sucs 
upon  which  all  good  men  agree  of  whatever  party'  they  may'  be.  Hut 
as  these  issues  seldom  .affect,  except  adversely',  the  pockets  of  wealthy 
and  powerful  interests,  they'  are  ignored,  Tlie  Civic  church  would 
bring  them  to  the  front  and  keep  them  there.  z\ll  that  is  needed  is 
that  the  professedly  religious  men  should  be  as  resolute  to  pull  the 
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wires  for  the  kingdom  of  licavcn  as  irreligious  men  are  to  roll  logs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gaming  hell  or  the  gin  shop. 

II.  Its  Social  Functions.  The  duty  of  the  Civic  church  is  to 
inspire  and  direct  mankind  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  right  con- 
duct of  life,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
prqgressive  development  of  a more  perfect  social  system.  Much  of 
this  work  is  no  doubt  performctl  already  more  or  less  imperfectly  by- 
existing  organizations.  Hut  without  retlccting  in  the  least  upon  the 
zeal,  intelligence  and  devotion  of  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
labor  of  the  day,  is  there  one  among  the  nujst  earnest  of  the  laborers 
who  would  not  confess  in  the  bitterne.ss  of  his  soul  how  often  he  was 
hampered  ami  crmpled  in  his  best  efforts  by-  the  absence  of  any  gen- 
eral conception  of  the  plan  of  operations  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
the  co-oj)eration  of  those  who  agree  about  the  needs  of  this  life, 
because  they-  cannot  agree  ab<.)ut  the  number  or  shape  of  the  steps  that 
lead  up  to  the  portals  of  heaven? 

The  best  way-  in  which  this  truth  can  be  brought  out  into  clear 
relief  is  to  take  the  life  of  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  a 
rapid  and  necessarily  most  incomplete  survey-,  to  point  out  objects 
which  command  the  undivided  sui)port  of  all  men  of  all  religions,  and 
which,  therefore,  could  be  much  more  efficiently'’  inirsued  in  common 
or  in  concert  than  by  the  isolated  and  independent  action  of  a multi- 
tude of  small  organizations.  In  making  this  survey  I do  not  attempt 
to  draw  up  any^  scheme  of  ideal  perfection.  I rigidly  confine  my'sclf 
to  noticing  the  best  that  has  already  been  attained  by  the  most 
advanced  civilizations,  or  by'’  the  most  progressive  citizens.  I frame 
my  Civic  church  programme  strictly-  on  the  principle  of  leveling  up. 
What  the  most  forward  have  already  attained  can  be  in  time  attained 
by-  the  most  backward.  It  is  ail  a question  of  the  rate  of  progress. 
That  rate  is  likely-  to  be  accelerated  by  nothingso much  as  by  display- 
ing before  the  ey-es  of  the  laggarils  in  the  rear  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
positions  occupied  in  advance  by  the  pioneers  of  the  race.  Hence  I 
claim  no  originality-  for  the  programme  of  the  Civic  church.  Absolute 
originality  is  not  for  federations,  which  of  necessity  must  not  ad\-ance 
beyond  the  solid  ground  of  verified  experiment  and  ascertained  fact. 
As  the  Civic  church  is  in  advance  of  the  state,  so  the  individual  reformer 
is  ever  in  advance  of  the  Civic  church.  The  heretic  always  leads  the 
van.  W'hat  the  Civic  cluirch  can  do  is  to  generalize  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  advantages  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  few. 

I begin  with  the  infant;  every-thing  begins  with  the  infant.  And 
the  Civic  church  begins  with  the  infant  before  his  birth.  The  first 
doctrine  of  the  Civic  church,  as  I concei\-e  it,  is  an  urgent  insistence 
upon  the  infinite  responsibility  of  parentage, and  cspecially-of  paternity-. 
Fvery  child  has  a right  to  be  well  born  of  healthy’  parents  with  legiti- 
mate status,  and  no  child  ought  to  be  born  into  the  world  unless  his 
parents  have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  provide  him  adequately 
with  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  education. 

When  the  child  comes  to  the  birth,  there  is  at  every  step  need  for 
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the  watchful  care  of  the  church.  The  tjuestion  of  foundling  hospitals 
is  one  on  which  much  may  be  .said.  If  the  great  evil  of  the  advent  of 
unwanted  children  were  seriously  grappletl  with,  need  for  such 
institutions  would  dwindle  to  a minimum.  At  present,  with  the  sub- 
ject ignored  by  the  churches,  the  community  that  clo.ses  the  foundling 
liospital  with  one  hand  o[)ens  the  murderous  baby  farm  with  the 
other. 

When  the  child  is  born  it  needs  nourishment,  and  the  supply  of 
good  milk  cheap  is  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  its  e.xistencc.  I well 
remember  Thomas  Carlyle  speaking  to  me  w ith  much  sad  bitterness  of 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  rural  districts  of  .Scotland  in  hb 
lifetime.  “Nowadays,”  he  saiil,  “the  poor  bairns  cannot  get  a sup  of 
milk  to  their  porridge.  The  whole  of  the  milk  is  sent  off  to  town, 
and  the  laborer’s  child  gets  none.  The  result  is  that  they  arc  brought 
up  on  slops,  and  the  breed  decays.”  A little  thought  might  have  se- 
cured the  peasantry'  against  this  loss  of  their  natural  mcatis  of  subsist- 
ence, but  the  church  does  not  take  tluiught  for  such  trifles.  The  lauds 
and  the  large  farmers  sent  the  milk  to  the  best  market,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  men  who  tilled  their  land  had  to  »lo  without.  To  deprive 
children  of  milk  is  simply'  infanticide  at  one  or  two  renu»ves. 

The  prevention  of  cruelty'  to  children  is  surely'  one  of  the  gofxl 
works  upon  which  the  Civic  church  could  agree  w ithout  one  dissen- 
tient voice.  The  fact  that  in  all  our  cities  a certain  number  t»f  chil- 
dren are  annually  tortured  to  ileath  by'  starvation,  l»lows  and  all  man- 
ner of  hideous  brutalities,  is  unfortunately'  but  too  well  attested  by  the 
reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

So  we  may  go  on.  I'roni  the  infant  we  etnne  to  the  chiUl.  Here 
we  have  a constantly'  extending  field  for  the  intelligent  activity'  of  the 
Civic  church.  Every'  child  ought  to  l>e  protected  against  thoex[»Ioita- 
tion  of  his  life  until  he  is  at  least  thirteen  y'ears  of  age.  I hat  is  the 
child’s  learning  time.  To  put  him  to  work  before  tlien  is  to  cornel 
him  to  live  on  his  capital,  and  to  impoverish  him  for  tlic  rest  of  nis 
life.  The  whole  influence  of  the  Civic  church  would  be  tliruwn  into 
the  scale  in  fav'or  of  postponing  chiUl  l.ib<*r  until  at  least  lliirtccn 
y'ears  had  been  allowed  in  which  to  grow  aiul  play'  ami  le.irn.  It  is 
only  within  very'  recent  times  and  only  in  some  countries  that  children 
of  tender  y'ears  have  ceased  to  be  reganled  as  the  legitimate  chattels 
of  their  parents.  The  spectacle  of  some  streets  swarming  after  dark 
with  child  venders  of  newspapers,  matches,  etc.,  is  a melancholy  re- 
flection upon  the  civilization  that  necessitates  such  an  immolation  of 
childhood. 

If  exemption  from  being  driven  to  mine  and  factory  and  the  work- 
shop until  after  thirteen  years  of  age  be  the  first  clause  in  the  chil- 
dren’s charter,  the  second  is  the  provision  of  places  in  which  to  pl'^l'- 
To  the  y'oung  child  a playground  is  more  important  than  a school- 
room. But  in  most  cities  the  street  with  all  its  dangers,  or  the  gutter 
with  all  its  filth,  is  the  only'  play'ground  of  the  child.  W ithin  five  min- 
utes from  every  door  there  should  be  the  counterpart  of  the  village 
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Ijreen,  where  the  little  todfllcrs  could  roll  and  frolic  without  dread  of 
the  wheels  of  the  vati  or  the  rush  of  the  street.  A few  ^^reat  parks  at 
f^rcat  intervals  arc  no  substitute  for  the  playground  close  at  hand. 
And  as  there  should  be  public  ])laygrounds  open  to  all  in  fine  weather, 
so  there  should  be  public  playrooms  under  cover,  lighted  and  warmed! 
for  use  in  wet  weather  or  in  winter.  The  Civil  church  could  do  much 
in  this  way.  There  are  j)lenty  of  odd  corners  and  empty  sites  that 
might  be  utilized  for  i)laygrounds  if  there  were  but  a public  body 
ready  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  the  empty  but  spacious  halls 
of  our  board  .schools  there  is,  in  the  evening  at  Ica.st,  ample  playing 
room  for  the  children  of  our  cities.  But  all  tlie.se  things  require  direc- 
tion, organization,  and  the  cooperation  of  all  existing  agencies.  Mow 
can  these  lie  .secured  save  by  the  Civic  church? 

After  a place  t<)  play  in.  the  chihl  needs  most  a place  to  learn  in. 
And  it  will  be  well  if  the  first  schoolroom  can  be  made  as  much  of  a 
playing  place  as  possible.  In  the  advocacy  of  the  more  extended  u.se 
of  the  method  of  the  kindergarten  the  church  could  lift  from  many 
a weary  little  heatl  a burden  which  it  was  nev^r  intended  to  bear. 
F)ducati()n  for  young  children  can  be  made  a delight  instead  of,  as  too 
often  it  is  at  present,  being  made  a torture.  The  whole  question  of 
the  efficiency  of  education  in  school,  in  all  its  stages,  can  never  be 
absent  from  the  thought  of  the  Civic  church.  This  involves  no  med- 
dlesome interference  with  the  proper  function  of  the  school  board. 
But  it  does  involve  a constant  encouragement  to  the  be.st  members  of 
the  school  board  to  press  on  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  possible 
efticiency. 

In  the  case  of  orphans,  and  children  who  are  in  a special  manner 
the  children  of  the  state,  there  is  cv'erj'where  noticeable  absence  of 
systematic,  comprehensive  action.  Mere  and  there  private  philanthro- 
pists will  found  orphanages,  or  a single  church,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon’s, 
will  undertake  to  provitle  ftir  the  fatherless;  but  the  Civic  church  will 
have  to  be  created  before  the  tliity  of  caring  for  the  orj)han  will  be 
adequately  performctl.  There  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  among 
the  best  authorities  that  children  left  to  the  guardians  are  much  better 
boarded  out  than  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  taint.  Hut  how  many 
workhouses  teem  with  children,  and  how  often  the  timid  proposals  of 
the  reformer  for  making  a change  in  this  respect  are  baffled  by  the  vis 
inertia  of  prejudice  and  use  and  wont?  Whether  the  children  are 
boarded  out  or  massed  together  in  the  w’orkhouse,  there  is  a constant 
need  for  the  healthful,  life-giving  influence  of  loving  supervisors. 
These  children  are  the  natural  objects  of  the  mother  love  that  is  run- 
ning to  waste  in  the  community'.  The  heart  of  many'  a childless  wife 
or  lonely  old  maid  would  be  filletl  with  gladness  and  joy  if  they  could 
but  be  taught  to  mother  the  orphan  family'  in  the  liiiion.  But  a thou- 
sand obstacles  are  placed  in  their  way',  and  there  is  no  Civic  church 
urge  this  mothering  of  the  motherless  children  upon 
the  attention  of  the  uncmjiloy'ed  women  of  the  middle  class. 

Toys  and  picture  books  arc  needed.  Mr.  Labouchere  in  London, 
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through  the  columns  of  Truth,  docs  more  to  supply  this  need  tlianal' 
the  churches,  although  I am  glad  to  say  that  toy  services  arc  nowk-! 
coming  more  common.  Why  should  not  the  superfluity  of  the  well- 
to-do  nurseries  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity? Every  one  agrees  that  it  would  l>e  well  to  do  this,  but  how- 
to get  it  done  is  the  cpiestion,  and.  short  of  the  creation  of  the  Civic 
center  which  would  exercise  a kind  of  jrhilanthropic  Episcopate  over 
the  whole  community,  I see  no  other  resource. 

When  the  child  grows  up  and  attains  the  status  of  a youth,  the 
widening  temptations  of  life  widen  the  field  of  usefulness  for  thcCivic 
church.  The  provision  of  a system  of  scholarships,  by  which  the 
most  capable  youths  of  either  sex  should  be  assisteil  in  ohtainin;;  the 
best  education  which  school  or  university  can  afYt»nl.  is  no  dream  of 
the  visionary  idealist.  .Such  jirovisiiiii  is  ma<le  here  and  there.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Civic  church  to  make  it  universal.  The  en- 
dowments intended  for  the  poor,  now  monopoli/ed  by  the  rich,  need 
to  be  reclaimed  for  their  rightful  owners.  ICvery  community  should 
have  a complete  system  of  gradetl  schools  through  which  the  scholar 
should  be  passed,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  univ'crsity.  Endow- 
ments should  be  divddcd  ecjually  between  the  sc.xes,  instead  of  hem}' 
distributed  on  the  jirinciple  that  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  while 
from  her  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  she  has. 

Ev'cry  town  should  ha\  e its  branch  of  the  home  reailing  union, 
and  every  school  its  recreative  evening  classes.  Provision  should  lx: 
made  of  quiet  classrooms  where  the  student  could  pursue  the  studies 
which  would  be  impossible  amid  the  distractions  of  a crowded  r(«;m. 
Playing  fields,  available  for  cricket,  football,  hockey  and  law n tennis 
should  be  preserved  with  jealous  care  in  the  heart  of  every  urban  com- 
munity. Opportunities  for  learning  to  swim,  and  if  p4issible  to  kat. 
should  be  j)rovided  in  every  center  of  [lopulation.  Kegul.ir  field  cluhs 
and  garden  associations  should  be  formed,  in  tirder  to  develop  a taste 
for  natural  history  and  a love  of  flowers.  ;\nd  in  winter,  when  out- 
door pursuits  are  impo.ssiblc,  there  should  be  in  e\ery  district  a warm 
and  well-lighted  po[)ular  drawing  room,  where  the  young  pe«*plc  could 
meet  for  sijcial  purjioses,  instead  of  being  confronteil  with  the  alterna 
tives  of  the  .street  or  the  music  hall.  I he  youth  of  every  town  needs 
the  gy'mna.stic  classes  and  all  the  conveniencc.s  of  the  pi*lytechnic  o 
the  pcoj)le  s palace.  Put  who  is  to  secure  this?  I he  individu.d  is  a 
povyerless  as  the  isolated  church  or  chapel.  It  rerpiires  the  combined 
action  of  all  the  {ihilanthropists  of  the  community  to  secure  these 
advantages  for  the  young.  Put  the  organizing  center  as  yet  doc.s  not 
exist. 

The  Civic  church  will  seek  to  enforce  the  law  where  it  c.xists. 
and  to  strengthen  it  where  it  is  faulty  and  inade(|uate.  Put  in  secur- 
ing  the  teaching  oT  temperance  in  schools  it  need  not  appeal  to  the 
law;  it  only  needs  to  educate  those  who  arc  intrusted  with  the  control 
of  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  need  for  technical  education  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  al* 
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though  generally  recognized,  is  almost  as  generally  neglected.  The 
old  technical  education  of  the  household  enjoyed  by  our  grandmothers 
is  vanishing  fast;  the  new  generation  is  growing  up  uninstructed  in 
the  household  arts.  Hut  who  will  j)ress  forward  the  consideration  of 
these  subjects? 

The  homing  of  the  youth  in  our  great  cities,  the  making  of  pro- 
vision for  the  young  man  and  young  woman  from  the  country  who 
find  themselves  suddenly  launched  into  the  midst  of  a wilderness  of 
houses,  all  peopletl  by  unsympathetic  strangers — there  is  a vast  field 
for  religious  and  philanthropic  endeavor.  The  home  is  the  great 
nursery  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  amenities  of  life.  I low  to  create 
.substitutes  for  the  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  dishorned,  this  is  one  of 
the  jiroblems  which  the  Civic  church  might  profitably  press  upon  the 
attention  of  all  the  churches. 

As  1 goon  unfolding  page  after  page  of  the  endless  seiies  of 
philanthropic  acti\’ities  in  which  tin*  Civic  church  might  Jilay  the  lead- 
ing part,  I marvel  at  the  immensity  of  the  humanitarian  effort  that  is 
demanded,  but  1 marvel  still  more  at  the  silence  of  so  many  of  our 
pulpits  and  the  indifference  of  so  many  of  our  churches  to  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  human  race.  My  heart  stirs  within  me  when  I con- 
tenijilate  the  innumerable  gooil  causes  of  our  own  time  which  urgently 
aiul  clamantly  tlemand  the  attention  of  religious  men,  and  I contrast 
with  these  needs  the  arid  and  empty  dialectic  which  docs  duty  for  a 
sermon  in  many  of  our  pulpits.  Instead  of  being  the  leader  in  all 
good  works,  the  director-general  of  the  world-transforming  cru.sadc, 
the  religious  teacher  has  often  ilwindled  into  a mere  ecclesiastical  Mr. 
I'ribble,  who  drivels  through  twenty  minutes  of  more  or  less  polished 
inanity,  and  then  subsides  into  complacent  silence,  feeling  that  he  has 
done  his  duty.  Meanwhile  the  hungry  sheep  look  u{)  and  are  not  fed, 
and  humanity  bereft  of  its  natural  leaders  wanders  aimlessly  about  in 
the  wilderness  of  sin,  seeking  guidance  ev'crywhere  and  finding  it  not. 
Nor  will  it  find  it  until  by  the  reconstitution  of  the  Civic  church  we 
create  once  more  a center  of  inspiration  and  of  counsel  around  which 
will  gather  all  the  energ)’  and  enthusiasm  that  e.xist  in  the  community 
for  the  realization  of  our  social  ideals. 

The  field  is  white  untii  the  harvest  and  the  laborers  are  few.  And 
of  those  who  have  entererl  their  names  as  laborers,  how  many  arc  there 
who  arc  twiddling  their  thumbs  over  more  or  less  aimle.ss  inanities 
and  ecclesiastical  twaddle? 

.So  far.  I have  but  dcscribctl  the  work  which  the  Civic  church  might 
do  in  the  service  of  the  young.  I have  .said  nothing  concerning  the 
w’ork  that  awaits  it  in  relation  to  the  adults.  To  describe  that  even  in 
the  most  cursory  fashion  would  need  a volume.  Hut  lest  any  should 
say  that  I have  shirketl  the  most  important  part  of  my  subject,  I will 
jot  down,  without  any  pretense  at  e.xhaustive  or  scientific  definition, 
some  of  the  services  whicli  the  Civic  church  might  render  to  the  adult 
citizen  often  in  connection  w'ith  existing  institutions.  In  drawingup  this 
formidable  catalogue  of  labors  that  await  this  modern  Hercules,  I 
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Strictly  confine  myself  to  indicating  useful  work  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  some  places,  and  which,  pending'  the  intervention  of 
the  state,  can  be  accomplished  evcr\'whcrc  by  the  efforts  of  some  such 
voluntary  a{:jcncy  as  the  Civ’ic  churcli. 

Such  are  i few  of  the  subjects  upon  which  the  community  needs 
{Guidance,  which  the  Civic  church  would  be  constantly  needed  to  give. 
There  is  hardly  a community  in  which  some  progress  has  not  been 
made  by  individvals,  or  by  churches,  or  by  other  societies,  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  to  which  I have  briefly  alluded.  Ilut  in  no 
community  is  there  any  organized  effort  to  secure  for  all  the  citizens 
all  the  advantages  which  have  been  secured  for  a favored  few  here  am! 
there.  W’hat  is  wanted  is  a Civic  center  which  will  generalize  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  results  obtained  by  isolated  workers.  The  first  desid- 
eratum is  to  obtain  a man  or  woman  who  can  look  at  the  community 
as  a whole,  and  who  will  resolve  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  never  rest  until  they  bring  up  the  whole  community  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  most  advanced  societies.  Such  a determined  worker  has 
the  nucleus  of  the  Civic  church  under  his  own  hat;  but,  of  course,  d 
he  is  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise,  he  must  endeavor  by  hook  or  by 
crook  to  get  into  existence  some  federation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
forces  which  would  be  recognized  by  the  community  as  having  author- 
ity to  speak  in  the  name  and  with  the  experience  of  the  Civic  church. 
The  work  will,  of  necessity,  be  tentative  anti  slow.  I'or  do  1 dream  of 
evolving  an  ideal  collective  Humanitarian  episcopate  on  democratic 
lines  all  at  once.  Hut  if  the  idea  is  once  well  grasoetl  by  the  right 
man  or  woman  it  will  grow.  The  necessities  t>f  mankind  w ill  foster  it, 
and  all  the  forces  of  civilization  and  of  religion  will  work  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Civic  church. 


Xlie  W^orld’s  J2)ebt  to  y\merica. 

Paper  by  MRS.  CELIA  P.  WOOLEY,  of  Chicago. 


Ml'.RlC.A  at  once  suffers  and  is  proud  when 
any'  coinjtarison  is  made  between  lierself  and 
older  countries  in  mental  productivity',  for  the 
mental  life  with  her  has  manifested  itself  thus 
far  more  in  a higher  average  of  general  intel- 
ligence and  culture  than  in  any’ great  creative 
work  or  genius.  W hen  we  try'  to  measure  her 
contribution  to  the  religious  life  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Asia  or  h'urope,  we  note  at  once 
those  inevitable  and  markctl  differences  which 
must  reveal  themselves  between  a country  so 
y'oung  as  ours  and  such  older  forms  of  civili- 
zation as  are  represented  in  the  names  of  Zoroaster, 
Biidtlha,  Confucius,  Moses,  or  those  types  of  culture 
of  less  ancient  date  which  the  names  of  Homer  and  Soc- 
rates, .Seneca  anti  Petrarch  have  made  illustrious. 

The  religious  growth  of  the.se  older  climes  runs  back 
into  the  dim  beginning  of  time.  \Ve  trace  it  through  vol- 
umes of  my’th,  legend  and  song,  which  the  atloration  of  ages  have  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  .Scrijiture,  each  an  e.xpression  of  the  same  human 
need  and  longing,  etpially'  divine  in  origin,  a permanent  contribution 
to  the  worltl’s  spiritual  trc.asnrcs.  All  that  tlio  jiast  has  of  legend 
therein,  of  wisdom  and  lore,  of  beautiful  my'th  or  fable,  aspiring  hy'mn 
or  prayer,  or  elaborate  ceremony  or  ritual  embodying  these,  is  ouis, 
here  in  latter-day  America,  as  liistorical  bequest  rather  than  in- 
digenous growth  ami  j)Os.scssion. 

America  dirl  not  spring  fully'  equipped  from  the  brain  of  omnipo- 
tent might  and  wisdom,  as  Minerva  did,  but  she  was  nevertheless 
grown  up  when  she  began.  W’e  arc  in  the  same  line  of  general  in- 
heritance as  that  of  Kngland,  from  which  we  separated  ourselves  one 
hundred  years  ago,  but  spiritually'  this  line  of  inheritance  runs  much 
farther  back  to  far-off  Aryan  sources  with  special  nourishment  of  an- 
other sort  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  which  we  have  been  trained,  so  that 
religiously’  we  are  .Semitic  as  well  as  Ary’an,  and  may'  claim  cousinship 
with  the  re[)resentatives  of  the  most  distant  faiths  on  this  platform. 
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The  world,  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset,  owes  but  little  to 
America  for  that  wealth  of  trailitions  which  lies  at  the  roots  of  its 
religious  life,  as  it  owes  almost  as  little  for  that  mass  of  doctrinal  liter- 
ature which  marks  a later  stage  of  develo(^)menl.  In  deen  poetic  per- 
ception of  the  great  truths  relating  to  ( lod  ami  the '.oul  <if  man,  the 
seer’s  trust  and  knowledge  in  all  or  nearly  all  that  belongs  to  the  wor- 
ship side  of  religion,  we  are  more  indebteil  to  Asia  and  to  that  dreamy 
mystic,  all-surveying  mind  she  produces,  than  to  any  other  single 
source, 

“One  of  the  great  lessons  which  India  teaches  is  introspection,” 
said  Mr,  Mozoomdar  the  other  day,  “by  which  man  beholds  the  spirit 
of  Goil  in  his  own  heart,”  And  again,  “Asiatic  philos«>phy  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  spirit,  the  philosophy  of  the  sii[)rcme  .substance,  not 
of  phenomena  alone.”  " With  us  orientals,  worship  is  not  a mere  duty, 
it  is  an  instinct,  a longing,  a passion.” 

Coming  farther  west,  we  have  to  acknow  ledge  a debt  as  vast  and 
more  tangible.  In  ICurope  religious  thought  grew  less  diffused,  subtle 
and  profound,  but  more  active.  Celtic  ami  I eutoni<  brains  secreted 
blood  and  nerve  currents  of  a livelier  onler  than  I'gv  j't  or  I’ersia 
could  supply;  a harsher  climate  demamled  constant  exercise  of  Ixjdy 
and  mind,  compelling  tlunight  to  more  practical  issues.  Looked  at 
from  one  point  of  view,  Christianity'  appears  but  one  h»ng  theological 
warfare,  a recorrl  of  innumerable  battles  of  sword  and  ju  n;  but  a record 
more  fairly  described  as  one  long,  grand  intellet  tual  conquest,  in  which 
the  devout  ami  liberty'-loving  heart  of  man  h.is  continually  gained  new 
triumph  over  those  twin  foes  of  the  human  miml,  ignorance  and 
tyranny’.  Here  was  the  arena  of  the  world's  greatest  mental  struggles. 

Hurope  also  had  her  mine  of  religi<»us  myth  and  tradition,  lying 
back  of  the  periotl  of  Christian  culture;  a living  juice,  pure  and  ‘>trong 
as  the  native  mead  of  her  sturdy  northern  tril)es.  which,  unlike  the 
lotos  blossom  of  the  Last,  had  no  power  tr)  soothe  or  enervate,  but 
rather  stimulated  to  wild  e.xcess.  Hack  among  the  worship  of  Ihor 
and  Odin  we  find  those  ideas  of  personal  imlepcndencc  ami  integrity 
w'hich  have  made  our  western  civilization  w hat  it  is.  Man  is  a creature 
of  action,  not  of  contemplation,  w ho  must  struggle  to  live.  < hit  of  tlm 
struggle  the  race  began  to  evolve  its  first  ideal  of  true  selfhootl.  In  the 
h6me,  the  state,  the  church,  this  struggle  of  evidving  selfhooil  went  oa 

In  the  ICast  man  had  dreamed  of  an  ideal  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  until  all  other  desires  merged  into  one,  to  unite  himself  with 
that  ideal,  to  realize  and  pos.sess  Cod,  Nirvana,  reabsorpfion  into  the 
infinite.  Heaven  was  attained  through  longing,  not  through  will.  Hut 
the  occidental  mind  likes  to  have  a hand  in  the  creation  of  its  own 
benefit,  to  help  build  its  own  heaven. 

A regenerated  and  activ  e will  became  the  first  reipiisitc  of  a re- 
ligious life.  The  merits  of  a life  study'  and  contemplation 
mained,  as  the  v’arious  monastical  institutions  of  h.uroi>e  lestihci. 
Nearly  all  were  derived  from  non-Christian  origin;  but  the  genius  o 
the  new  time  found  incomplete  e.xpression  in  the  cloister  and  cell  an 
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truer  exercise  in  camp  and  court.  The  mind  of  man  was  fully 
awake.  Religious  devotion  now  took  the  form  of  religious  dialectics- 
spiritual  culture  gave  way  to  spiritual  instruction.  It  was  no  longer 
enough  for  the  soul  to  live  in  contemplation  of  itself;  to  religious  being 
must  be  added  that  other  idea  derived  from  the  new  Gospel,  religious 
doing:  “Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve!” 

In  a sense,  religion  hardened  and  narrowed  during  this  period.  It 
was  the  age  of  the  theologians  and  the  creed-makers,  but  it  was  also  AgoofCreed- 
the  age  of  the  religious  missionaries.  Man  had  never  felt  his  respon- 
sibility  in  matters  of  faith  as  now.  This  missionary  .spirit  belonged,  in 
a degree,  to  all  the  great  ethnic  systems  preceding  Christianity— we 
know  that  lluddha  came  from  a high  position  to  save  mankind,  as 
Jesus  was  raised  from  a low  one— yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  finds 
wider  illustratiijn  in  the  later  era. 

To  Asia,  then,  the  sentiment  of  religion;  to  Europe,  its  conviction 
or  dogma.  It  is  to  the  civilization  of  Galileo,  Dante,  Calvin,  Rou.s- 
seau,  Voltaire.  Hacon,  Newton.  Darwin  and  Huxley  that  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  thought  life  of  religion.  All  was  action  on  the  mate- 
rial and  mental  planes  until  one  continent  no  longer  affonled  suflkient 
outlet  for  the  seething  heart  and  brain  of  man,  the  new  imjiulses  and 
iileas  taking  shape  everywhere  in  the  social  and  religious  world. 

Religious  belic-f  and  aspiration,  religious  conviction  and  devotion, 
had  [)een  liestowed  by  the  old  world,  the  power  to  feel  and  to  think ; 
but  there  arose  in  time  another  need  which  neither  the  tropical  imag- 
ination of  one  continent  nor  the  busy  intellect  of  another  could 
suj)j)ly.  With  jiower  to  think  must  go  room  to  think.  Man  had  gained 
some  theoretical  knowledge  of  liberty  in  the  old  world,  a vision  of  the 
nromised  land,  but  he  yearnetl  for  a chance  to  apply  the  knowledge. 

U ith  all  his  powers  alive  and  eager  for  action,  where  was  the  field ? 

Nowhere,  but  in  an  unknown  land  across  an  unchartered  sea. 

I he  world’s  religious  debt  to  America  is  definetl  in  one  word,  op- 
portunity. 'riic  liberty  men  hail  known  only  as  a distant  ideal  now 
reached  the  stage  of  practical  experiment.  It  is  true,  if  we  try  to  esti-  Defined  in 
mate  this  ilebt  in  less  abstra-'t  terms,  we  shall  find  we  hav'e  made  a 
special  contribution  of  no  mean  degree  in  both  men  and  ideas.  We 
have  had  our  theologians  of  national  and  worldwitle  fame,  men  of  the 
highest  learning  their  age  afforded,  of  consecrated  lives  and  broad 
understanding. 

I here  were  the  Mathers,  Edwardses  anil  Iligginsons  of  the  earlier 
days,  one  of  whom  plainly  declared  that  New  b'ngland  was  “a  planta- 
tion of  religion,  not  of  trade.”  These  and  others  like  them  were  men, 
as  one  writer  has  described,  “ who  felt  themselves  to  be  in  personal 
covenant  with  (kd,  like  Israel  of  old,  who  framed  their  state  as  a 
temple  and  inviteil  the  Eternal  to  rule  over  them,  whose  state  assem- 
bly was  a cluirch  council,  whose  voters  were  church  members,  only 
voters  because  members,  only  citizens  because  saints,” 

Along  with  these  rigid  disciplinarians  were  believers  of  a gentler 
order,  like  Anne  I lutclumson,  Roger  Williams,  Dr,  Hopkins,  and  later 
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the  Nortons  and  Dr.  Channinj:^.  We  have  hatl  our  clear,  bold  teachers 
of  the  word,  of  golden-mouthed  fame  like  Chrysostom  of  old,  oer 
Whitefields,  Lyman  liecchers.  Father  Taylors,  Theodore  Parkers  and 
Dwight  L.  Moodys,  each  of  whom  .stands  for  some  new  "great  avvak- 
ening”  of  the  spiritual  life.  lUit  each  of  these  stands  for  a fre.sh  and 
stronger  utterance  for  a i)rinciplc  or  method  of  thought  already  vrell 
understood  rather  than  for  any  original  discovery. 

The  discovery  of  America  did  not  so  much  mark  the  era  of  higher 
discoveries  in  the  realm  of  ideas  as  it  provided  a chance  for  the  appli- 
cation of  these  ideas.  The  conditions  were  new,  the  experiment  of 
self-government  was  new,  under  which  all  the  lesser  experiments  in 
religious  faith  and  practice  were  carried  on,  but  the  thing  to  l>e  tried, 
the  ideal  to  be  tested,  that  was  well  understood.  They  knew  what 
they  wanted,  those  stanch,  daring  ancestors  of  ours. 

It  wc^uld  be  hard  to  say  when  or  where  the  gift  of  lil>erty'  was  first 
bestowed  on  man.  Prof.  John  I'i-'ko,  in  his  " Di->covcry  of  Amer- 
ica,” shows  how,  after  repeated  experiments  and  failures,  each  leading  to 
the  final  triumph,  no  one  standing  for  that  triumph  alone— this  discov- 
ery was,  in  his  words,  " not  a single  event,  but  a grailual  process.”  .Still 
more  are  the  moral  achievements  of  mankind  " gratlu.il  procoses,"  not 
" single  events.” 

The  instinct  of  freedom  is  part  of  nature’s  savage  and  beast-life 
progeny,  a caliban  of  the  cave  and  wilderness.  Could  we  read  the 
pages  of  man’s  prehistoric  progress  as  readdy  .is  the  others -and  we 
are  learning  to  read  them — weshould  find  the  iee«>rtl  of  as  many  strug- 
gles in  behalf  of  mental  integrity  and  personal  rights  there  .as  elsewhere. 
In  the  historic  periods  we  have  learned  little  m<»re  than  how  to  mark 
the  times  and  places  in  which  this  struggle  culminated;  we  can  name 
the  captains  of  the  host;  we  know  where  a Mo.ses,  a Socrates,  a Jcsu.«  a 
Washington,  a Lincoln  behjng,  but  the  j)rincij)lc  for  which  each  o( 
these  worked  and  died,  is  older  than  the  oldest,  older  than  time  itself, 
its  source  being  less  human  than  cosmic. 

To  .say,  therefore,  that  America’s  contribution  to  the  race  lies  less 
in  the  iwinciplc  of  liberty  than  the  oppoilunity  to  tot  and  apply  tins 
principle  is  to  say  enough.  Whatever  the  religious  c«)nsciousncss  of 
man  gained  w.is  ours  to  begin  w ith.  Phis  .idult  -st.ige  i>f  thought  in 
which  our  national  life  began  deprived  us  of  m.iny  of  tln*se  poetic  and 
picturesque  elements  which  belong  to  earlier  forms  of  thought.  I he 
faith  of  the  new  world  being  Protestant,  aggressively  and  dogmatically 
Protestant  at  times,  felt  itself  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  large  body 
of  stored  and  storied  literature  gathered  by’  mother  church,  aiui 
thus  impoverished  itself  in  the  effective  presentation  of  the  truths  it 
held  so  dear.  Our  New  Phigl.ind  forefatners  were  very'  distrustful  of 
this  so-called  poetic  and  picturesque  side  of  life.  Phey  had  seen  the 
selfishne.ss  and  corruption  of  the  court  of  Ch.irles  11  upheld  in  the 
name  of  grace  .and  good  manners,  had  seen  honest  cj)inion  scorned  and 
publicly  murdered  in  defense  of  order  and  respect.ability’.  hatl  seen 
religion  and  the  Bible  made  the  excuse  for  war,  lust  and  tyranny, 
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until  sham  and  oppression  in  all  their  forms  had  grown  hateful  to 
them  and  a passion  for  reality  filled  their  hearts. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Puritan  ideal  was  allied  to  the  Israel- 
itish;  in  both  we  find  the  same  stern  insistence  on  practical  righteou.s- 
ncss  as  a fundamental  rcciuiremcnt  of  the  religious  life.  It  was  a 
fundamental  overlaid  with  a mass  of  hard  and  dreary  doctrine, 
of  weary  speculation  on  themes  imjiossible  for  the  human  intellect  to 
grasp,  but  through  it  all  burned  and  gIowe<l  the  moral  ideal.  The 
religious  man  must  be  the  good  man.  lie  might  be  a harsh  or  narrow 
man,  he  might  not  be  a dishonest  or  impure  man.  I Ic  might,  in  the 
cause  of  (iod,  liurn  witches  or  whij)  (Quakers,  but  he  must  pay  his  debts, 
send  his  children  t(.>  scliool,  be  a good  neighbor  and  citizen;  his  sins 
were  of  an  abstract  order,  sjiringing  from  mistaken  notions  of  God’s 
government  on  earth  ami  his  sluire  in  it  as  (iod’s  vicegerent;  his 
virtues  were  oersonal  and  his  own.  Personal  integrity — this  was  the  Personal  in 
root  of  the  Puritan  ideal  in  public  and  private  life,  one  which  this  le^rity. 
nation  must  continue  to  observe  if  it  would  prosper,  which  will  prove 
its  sure  loss  and  destruction  to  ignore. 

Well  ear  a great  deal  in  the  present  day  about  an  "ethical  religion,” 
an  “ethical  basis  in  religion,”  the  "ethical  element  in  religion,”  phrases 
that  well  define  the  main  modern  tendency  in  the  evolution  of  a new 
religious  iileal.  Hut  this  ethical  element  in  religion,  like  the  principle 
of  mental  freedom  to  which  it  is  allied,  is  less  an  absolute  and  new  dis- 
covery of  our  own  age  and  country  than  a restatement  of  a truth  long 
understood.  W’c  find  struggling  witnesses  of  one  or  the  other  far  back 
in  the  earliest  period  of  human  history,  aiui  at  every  one  of  those  his- 
toric points  at  which  we  note  a fresh  affirmation  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  we  find  new  and  stronger  emphasis  laid  upon  the  moral  import 
of  things.  Hand  in  h.ind  those  two  ideals  of  heavenly  birth,  freedom 
and  goodness,  have  led  the  steps  of  man  down  the  tortuous  path  of 
theological  e.xperiment  ami  trial- out  under  the  blue  open  of  a pure  and 
natural  religion.  Natural  religion!  W’here  upon  all  the  green  expanse 
of  this  our  earth,  under  the  wide  dome  of  sky  that  hangs  projectingly 
over  every  part  of  it,  can  so  fitting  a place  for  the  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  such  a religion  be  found  as  now  and  here  in  our  loved  and  free 
.America?  Phis  is  not  said  in  reproach  or  criticism  of  any  other  land, 
hut  in  just  commaml  and  exhortation  to  ourselves.  Where,  except 
under  rejiublican  rule,  can  the  e.xperiment  so  well  be  tried  of  a personal 
religion,  based  on  no  authorit)'  but  that  of  the  truth,  finding  its  sanc- 
tion in  the  human  heart,  demonstrating  itself  in  deeds  of  practical 
hclpfulne.ss  and  good  will? 

How  sadly  will  our  boasted  republic  fail  in  its  ideal  if  it  realize 
not  in  the  near  future  this  republic  of  mind.  The  principle  of  democ- 
racy,  once  accepted,  runs  in  all  directions.  Religion  is  fast  becoriiing 
democratized  in  these  days.  If  America  is  to  present  the  world  with  a Reiieion  Be- 
new  type  of  faith  it  must  be  as  inclusive  as  those  principles  of  human  ocratized. 
brotherhood  on  which  her  political  institutions  rest  and  embody  a great 
deal  of  Yankee  common  sense.  Its  sources  of  supply  will  be  as  various 
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as  the  needs  and  activities  of  tlie  race.  If  Ralph  Waldo  Kmcrson  is 
to  be  named  one  of  its  pro[)hets  Tlioinas  Edison  must  be  counted 
another. 

If  the  world’s  religious  debt  to  America  lies  in  this  thouj^ht  of 
opportunity,  or  religion  apiilied,  it  is  a debt  the  future  will  disclose 
more  than  the  past  has  disclosed  it.  If  ours  is  the  opportunity,  ours  is 
still  more  the  obligation.  Privilege  does  not  go  w ithout  re^pollsil)illt\ 
where  much  is  bestowed,  much  is  retpiired.  If  a new  religious  itleal. 
based  on  the  unhindered  action  of  tlie  mind  in  the  >carch  fur  truth 
with  no  fear  but  of  its  own  wrong  doing,  justifying  itself  only  as  an  aid 
to  human  virtues  and  happiness  if  such  a faith  were  to  be  evolved 
here  and  by  us.  how'  proud  (jur  estate. 

But  such  a faith  when  evolved,  even  as  wc  sec  it  evolving  today, 
will  not  be  the  product  of  one  age  or  people,  nor  is  it  a result  the 
future  alone  is  to  attain.  Its  roots  w ill  .search  ever  deeper  into  the 
past,  not  in  timorous  enslavement,  but  hfr  true  lUiurishment.  as  ii> 
branches  will  stretch  toward  skies  of  growing  beauty  and  emprise. 
Alike  Ragan  and  Christian  in  source,  it  will  be  more  than  either  I'agan 
or  Christian  in  result,  for  a faith  to  be  universally  applied  must  be 
univ'ersally  derived. 

From  the  heart  of  man  to  the  heart  of  man  it  speaketh.  It  is  this 
natural  religion,  springing  from  one  human  need  and  aspiration,  which 
binds  our  hearts  together  here  today  and  w ill  never  let  them  be  wholly 
loosed  from  each  other  again.  I low  jialc  grows  the  phantom  of  a 
partial  religion,  the  religion  of  intellectual  assent.  l)eh»re  the  large, 
sw'cet  and  comprehensive  spirit  that  has  ruled  in  these  halls!  How 
strong  and  beautiful  the  disclosing  figure  of  that  coming  faith  that 
owns  but  two  motives,  love  of  God  and  love  to  man  ! 

“We  need  not  travel  all  around  the  worUl  to  know  that  cver)-- 
where  the  sky  is  blue,"  said  Goethe,  We  need  not  be  Buddhists.  Par* 
sees,  IMohammedans,  Jews  and  Cliristians  in  turn  and  all  the  little 
Christians  besides,  Methodists,  Baptists,  I'.piscopalians  and  I'nitarians, 
to  know  that  in  each  and  all  God  is  choosing  1 lis  own  l>ost  way  tovlem- 
onstrate  Himself  to  the  hearts  of  llis  children.  Know  ledge  gaining 
slowly  upon  ignorance,  truth  uj>on  error,  goodness  steadily  gaining 
new  power  to  heal  thew'orld’s  wickedness  ami  misery,  man  (»verconiing 
himself,  growing  daily  in  the  divine  likeness,  not  into  w hicli  he  was 
born,  but  which  he  was  born  to  attain- thus  the  soul's  life  proceeds 
wherever  found,  by  the  Indus  or  the  Nile,  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  in  the  valley  of  the  M ississi))])!.  w hether  it  prays  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  or  of  Cyrus,  wears  black  or  yellow  vestments. 

“The  World’s  Religious  Debt  to  America!”  Mi’asurc  as  large  an 
actual  accomplishment  or  future  possibility  and  desire  as  our  fondest 
fancy  or  most  patriotic  wish  can  fashion  it.  there  is  a debt  larger  than 
this,  one  which  will  grow  larger  still  with  time,  which  we  acknowledge 
with  glad  and  grateful  hearts  today,  and  can  never  discharge,  and  that 
is  America’s  religious  debt  to  the  world. 
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O more  fittin^^  theme  could  be  chosen  for 
discussion  at  this  conj^ress  than  the  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  evolution.  By 
evolution  1 do  not  mean  Darwinism, 
which  is  not  yet  proved,  nor  Spencerism, 
which  is  inconiplete,  nor  Weismann- 
ism, which  is  in  the  hottest  fires  of  crit- 
icism, but  evolution  as  a great  category 
of  thought,  as  the  supreme  word  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  More  than  that,  it 
is  the  greatest  generalization  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  mere  presence  of 
this  doctrine  in  science  has  reacted  as 
an  electric  intluction  on  every  surround- 
circle  of  thought.  No  truth  can  remain 
now  unaffcctccl  by  evolution.  We  see  truth  as  a 
but  with  a slow  and  ever-rising  tide.  The- 
with  this  tide.  We  can  stir  this  truth  in  our 
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vessels  for  the  fornudation  of  cloctrine,  liut  the  formulation  of  doc- 


trine must  never  stop;  but  the  vessels  with  their  mouths  open  must 
remain  in  the  ocean.  If  we  take  them  out  the  tide  cannot  rise  in 
them,  and  we  shall  only  lia\’e  stagnant  doctrines  rotting  in  a dead  thc- 
olog)', 

I hc  average  mind  looks  at  science  with  awe.  It  is  the  breaking 
of  a fresh  seal.  It  is  the  one  chapter  of  the  world’s  history  with  which 
he  is  in  d<nif)t.  W'hat  it  contains  for  Christianity  or  against  it  he 
knows  not.  What  it  will  do  or  undo  he  cannot  tell.  The  problems  to 
be  solved  are  more  in  number  and  more  intricate  than  were  ever  known 
before,  and  he  waits  alnn-st  in  e.xcitement  for  the  next  development. 
Ami  )’et  this  attitude  of  Christianity  is  as  free  from  false  hope  as  it  is 
free  from  false  fear. 

The  idea  that  religion  is  to  be  improved  by  reason  of  its  relation 
with  science  is  almost  a new'  thing.  Religion  and  science  began  the 
centuries  hand  in  hand.  And  after  a long  separation  we  now'  ask  what 
contributions  has  science  to  bestow?  What  God-given  truths  is  science 
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bringinjT  now  to  lay  at  tlic  feet  of  our  Christ?  True,  science  is  as  much 
the  friend  of  true  theology  as  any  branch  of  truth,  and  in  all  the  striij'- 
gles  between  them  in  the  past  they  have  both  come  out  of  the  struggles 
enriched,  purified  and  enlarged. 

The  first  fact  to  be  registered,  is  that  evolution  has  '.wept  over 
the  doctrine  of  creation  and  left  it  unt<juched  e.vcept  for  the  better. 
Science  has  discovered  how  Cod  made  the  world,  h'ifty  years  ago 
Darwin  wrote  in  disma\’ to  Hooker  that  the  old  theory  of  specific 
creation,  that  God  made  all  sjiecies  apart  and  introiluced  them,  into 
the  world  one  by  one.  was  melting  away  beftrre  his  eyes,  ( )nc  of  the 
last  books  on  Darwinism,  that  of  Alfred  Wallace,  says  in  its  opening 
chapter  these  words:  " The  whole  scientific  ami  literary  world,  even 
the  whole  educated  public,  accepts  as  a matter  of  ctimmon  knou ledge 
the  origin  of  species  from  other  allietl  sjrecies  by  the  onlmary  prKes- 
ses  of  natural  birth.”  I'heology,  after  a period  o(  hesitation,  accepts 
this  version.  The  hesitation  was  not  due  tt>  prejudice,  but  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  proof. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  no  one  will  assert,  is  yet  proved.  It  will 
be  time  for  theology  to  be  un.immous  wlien  science  is  unanimous,  ii 
science  is  satisfied  in  a general  way  with  its  theory  of  evolution  a-  the 
method  of  creation,  assent  is  a cold  word  with  which  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  know  and  love  the  w a>  s of  God  slnmld  widcoine  it.  I hr 
theory  of  evolution  fills  a gap  at  the  very  beginning  (»f  our  religion  .\> 
to  its  harmony  with  the  question  or  the  theory  alwuit  the  book  of  tien- 
esis,  it  may  be  that  theology  and  science  have  been  brought  into  per- 
fect harmony,  but  the  era  of  the  reconcilers  is  to  be  lookctl  u(Kin  as 
past.  That  was  a necessary  era. 

Genesis  was  not  a scientific  but  a religious  book,  and,  there  Ix'ing 
no  science  there,  theologians  put  it  there,  and  their  attempt  to  recon- 
cile it  would  seem  to  be  a mistake.  Cienesis  is  a presentation  t»f  one 
or  two  great  elementary  truths  of  the  childhood  of  the  world.  It  can 
only  be  read  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  written,  with  its  original  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  its  original  audience.  Its  object  was  purely  relig- 
ious. the  point  being  not  henv  certain  things  w ere  made,  w Inch  is  a 
(juestion  for  science,  but  that  (lod  made  them.  I’lie  book  was  not 
cledicated  to  science  but  to  the  soul.  The  misfortune  is  th.it  there  is 
no  one  to  announce  in  the  name  of  theology  that  the  controversy  l>e- 


tween  science  and  religion  is  at  an  en  1. 

lAolution  has  swept  over  the  rei  gious  conception  of  origins  and 
left  it  untouched  e.xcept  for  the  better.  The  metiiod  of  cieatnm.lhc 
question  of  origin  is  another.  There  is  t>  il)'onc  theory  of  creation  in 
the  field,  and  that  is  evolution.  bA'olution  has  discoveretl  nothing  new 
and  professes  to  know  nothing  new.  Involution,  instead  of  being  op- 
[)osed  to  creation,  assumes  creation.  Law  is  not  the  cause  of  the  order 
of  the  world,  hut  the  expression  of  it.  Involution  only  profes.ses  to 
offer  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  worhl:  it  does  not  offer  to 
account  for  it.  This  is  what  Professor  Tyndal  said: 

“When  I stand  in  the  springtime  and  look  upon  the  bright  foliage, 
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the  lilies  in  the  field,  and  share  the  general  joy  of  opening  life,  I have 
often  asked  myself  whether  there  is  any  jiower,  any  being  or  thing  in 
the  universe  whose  knowledge  of  that  of  which  I am  so  ignorant  is 
greater  than  mine.  I have  said  to  myself,  can  it  be  possible  that  man’s 
knowledge  is  the  greatest  knowledge,  that  man’s  life  is  the  highest 
life.  My  friends,  the  profession  of  that  atheism  with  which  I am 
sometimes  so  lightly  charged  would,  in  my  case,  be  an  impossible 
answer  to  this  tpiestion.”  And  more  pathetically  later,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  charge  of  atheism,  he  .said:  “Christian  men  are 
proved  by  their  writings  to  have  their  hours  of  weakness  and  Christian 
of  doubt,  as  well  as  their  hours  of  strength  and  conviction,  MenProyj^by 
and  men  like  myself  share  in  their  own  way  these  variations  of 
mood  and  sense.  1 have  noticed  during  years  of  self-observation  that 
it  is  not  in  hours  of  clearness  and  of  vigor  that  this  tloctrine  commends 
itself  to  my  mind  it  is  in  the  hours  of  stronger  and  healthier  thought 
that  it  ev'er  dissolves  and  disappears  as  offering  no  solution  to  the  mys- 
tery in  which  we  dwell  and  of  which  we  form  a part.” 

Some  of  the  protests  of  science  against  theism  are  directed  not 
against  true  theism,  but  against  its  superstitious  and  irrational  forms, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  science  to  (Question.  W hat  Tyndal  calls  a 
lierce  and  ilistorteil  theism  is  as  much  the  enemy  of  Christianity  as  of 
science;  and  if  science  can  helj)  Christianity  to  destroy  it,  it  does  well. 

W hat  we  have  really  t<j  tight  against  is  both  unfounded  belief  and  un- 
h)unded  unbelief,  and  there  is  perhaps  just  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other  lloating  in  current  literature.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  says:  “You 
have  to  guard  against  the  darkness  of  the  two  opposite  pridc.s — the 
pride  of  faith,  which  imagines  that  the  character  of  the  Deity  can  be 
proved  by  its  ctmvictiotis,  and  the  pride  of  science,  which  imagines 
that  the  Deity  can  be  e.xplained  by  its  analysis.”  I may  give  in  pass- 
ing the  authorized  statement  of  a well-known  fellow'  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Condon,  which,  1 need  not  remind  you,  is  the  representative 
party  of  British  men  of  science.  Its  presidents  are  invariably  men  of 
the  first  rank.  This  gentleman  said: 

“ 1 have  known  the  liritish  association  umlcr  forty-one  different 
jircsidcnts,  all  leading  men  of  science.  On  looking  over  those  forty- 
one  names  I count  twenty,  who,  judged  by  their  private  utterances  or 
private  communications,  are  men  of  Christian  belief  and  character, 
while,  judging  by  the  same  test,  1 find  only  four  who  disbelieve  in  any 
divine  rev'clation.  Of  the  remaining  seventeen  some  have  possibly 
been  religious  men  and  others  may'  have  been  opponents,  but  it  is  fair 
to  suppose  that  the  greater  number  have  gi\'en  no  very’  serious  thought 
to  the  subject.  The  figures  indicate  that  religious  faith  rather  than 
unbelief  have  charactcriz-cd  the  leading  men  of  the  association.” 

Instead  of  robbing  the  world  of  Ciod  science  has  done  more  than 
all  the  philosophies  and  natural  theologies  to  sustain  the  theistic  con- 
ception. It  lias  made  it  impossible  for  the  w'orld  to  worship  any  other 
Cod.  The  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  have  been  found  out; 
science  has  shown  us  exactly  what  they  are.  No  man  can  worship 
them  any  more. 
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If  science  has  not  by  scarcliiiif^  fouiul  out  (jotl  it  has  not  found 
any  other  God,  nor  anythinjr  else  like  a God  that  inij»ht  continue  to  be 
a conceivable  and  rational  object  of  worship  in  a scientific  ajre.  If  by 
searchinp^  it  has  not  found  God  it  lias  found  a place  fur  God.  As 
never  before  from  the  purely  physical  side  of  things  it  has  shoun  there 
is  room  in  the  world  for  God.  It  has  fjiven  us  a more  Godlike  God. 
The  new  energies  in  the  world  demand  a will  and  an  ever  jircscnt  will. 
To  science  God  no  longer  matle  the  world  and  then  withdrew;  lie  per- 
vades the  whole.  Under  the  old  view  Goil  was  a non-resident  God  and 
an  occasional  wonder  worker.  N<»w  lie  is  always  here. 

It  is  certain  that  every  step  of  science  discloses  the  attributes  of 
the  Almighty  with  a grow  ing  magnificence,  riic  author  of  "Natural 
Religion”  tells  us  that  "the  a\  erage  scientific  man  worsliijis  at  present  a 
more  aw  ful  and,  as  it  were,  a greater  I )eity  than  the  average  Unristian." 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Christian  view  and  the  scientific  view  together 
form  a conception  of  the  object  of  wajrship  such  as  the  world  in  its 
highest  inspiration  never  reached  before.  Ncv<  r before  have  the 
attributes  of  eternity  and  immensity  and  infinity  clothed  themselves 
with  language  so  majestic  in  its  sublimity.  Mr.  Ilu.\ley  tells  us  that 
he  would  like  to  see  a scientific  Sunday-sclKH)l  established  in  every 
parish.  If  this  only  were  to  be  taught  we  should  be  rich  indeed  to  l>c 
qualified  to  be  the  teachers  of  those  Sunday-schools. 

One  cannot  fail  to  prophesy  in  view  of  the  l.itest  c«)ntribution>  of 
science,  that  before  another  half  century  has  passed  there  will  fie  a 
theological  advance  of  moment.  Under  the  new  view  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  incarnation  is  beginning  to  assume  a fresh  development 
Instead  of  standing  alone  an  isolated  phenomenon,  its  profound  rela 
tions  to  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  are  ojiening  up.  l iic  (jucstion  ol 
revelation  is  undergoing  a similar  e.vpansion.  I he  whole  order  and 
scheme  of  nature  are  seen  to  be  only  iiart  of  tlic  manifold  revelation 
of  God. 

As  to  the  specific  revelations,  the  Old  and  New  restaments,  evolu- 
tion has  already  given  the  world  what  amounts  t<i  a new  Hihlc.  It'* 
peculiarity  is,  that  in  its  form  it  is  like  the  world  in  which  it  is  found 
It  is  a word,  but  its  root  is  now  known,  and  wf  have  otlier  words  from 
the  same  root.  Itssubstance  is  still  the  unchanged  language  of  heaven, 
yet  it  is  written  in  a familiar  tongue.  This  Bible  is  not  a l)«»ok  which 
has  been  made.  It  has  grown,  lienee  it  is  no  longer  a mere  word 
book,  nor  a compendium  of  doctrines,  but  a nursery  of  grow  ing  truths 
Like  nature,  it  has  successive  strata  and  valley  and  hill  top  and 
atmosphere,  and  rivers  are  flowing  still,  and  here  and  there  a place 
which  is  a desert,  and  fossils  w hose  crude  forms  are  the  stejiping  stones 
to  higher  things.  It  is  a record  of  inspired  deed  as  well  as  of  msjiired 
words,  a series  of  inspired  facts  in  the  matri.x  of  human  history.  This 
is  not  the  product  of  any  destructive  movement,  nor  is  this  transformed 
book  in  any  sense  a mutilated  Bible.  All  this  change  has  taken  place, 
it  may  be,  without  the  elimination  of  a book  or  the  loss  of  an  important 
word.  It  is  simply  a transformation  by  a method  whose  main  warrant 
is  that  the  book  lends  itself  to  it. 
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Other  questions  arc  moving  the  world  just  now,  but  one  has  only 
time  to  name  them.  The  doctrine  of  immortality,  the  relation  of  the 
person  of  Christ  to  evolution,  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
arc  attracting  attention,  and  lines  of  new  thought  are  already  at  the 
suggestive  stage,  and  among  them  not  least  in  interest  is  the  possible 
contribution  from  science  on  some  of  the  more  practical  problems  of 
theology,  and  the  doctrine  of  sin.  On  the  last  point  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  sin  is  probably  a relic  of  the  animal  part,  the  unde- 
stroyed  resitiuum  of  the  animal,  and  the  savage  ranks  at  least  as  an 
hypothesis,  and  with  ])ropcr  safeguards,  may  one  day  yield  some  glim- 
mering light  to  theology  on  its  oldest  and  darkest  problem.  If  this 
partial  suggestion - ami  at  j)resent  it  is  nothing  more — can  be  followed 
out  to  any  purpose  the  result  will  be  of  much  greater  than  speculative 
interest,  r'or,  if  science  can  help  us  in  anyway  to  know  how  sin  came 
into  the  world,  it  may  help  us  better  to  know  how  to  get  it  out. 

A better  understanding  of  its  genesis  and  nature  may  modify,  at 
least,  some  of  the  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of  it,  whether  in  a national 
or  individual  life.  Hut  the  time  is  not  ripe  to  speak  with  more  than 
the  greatest  caution  am!  humility  of  these  still  tremendous  problems. 
There  is  an  intellectual  co\etousncss  abroad,  which  is  neither  the  fruit 
nor  the  friend  of  a scientific  age.  The  haste  to  be  wise,  like  the  haste 
to  he  rich,  leads  many  to  speculate  in  indifferent  securities,  and  can 
only  end  in  fallen  fortunes.  Theology  must  not  be  bound  up  with  such 
sj)eculati()ns. 

At  the  same  time  speevdation  must  continue  to  be  its  life  and  its 
highest  duty.  We  are  sometimes  warncil  that  the  scientific  method 
has  il.ingtMs,  and  are  told  not  to  carry  it  too  far.  Hut  it  is  then  after 
all  it  l)ecomes  ciiielly  tiaugerous  when  we  are  warned  not  to  carry  it 
too  far.  Apart  from  all  details,  apart  from  the  influence  of  modern 
science  on  points  of  Christian  theology,  that  to  which  most  of  us  look 
with  eagerness  and  gratitude  is  its  contribution  to  aj)j)lied  Christianity. 
The  true  answer  to  the  (piestion.  is  there  any  conflict  between  Christi- 
anity ami  theology,  is  that  in  practice,  at  all  events, the  two  are  one. 

\\  hat  is  the  object  of  Christianity?  It  is  the  evolving of  men,  the 
making  of  higher  and  better  men  in  a higher  and  better  world.  That 
is  also  the  object  of  evolution,  what  evolution  has  been  doing  since 
time  began.  Christianity  is  the  further  evolution.  It  is  an  evolution 
re-enforced  with  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  that  have  entered 
the  world  and  cleaved  to  fnimanity  through  Jesus  Christ.  Heginning 
with  atoms  and  crs’stals,  passing  to  jjlants  and  ammals,  evolution 
finally  reaches  man.  Hut  unless  it  ceases  to  be  a scientific  fact  it  cannot 
stop  there.  It  must  goon  to  include  the  whole  man,  and  all  the  woik 
and^thought  and  life  and  aspiration  of  man;  the  great  moral  facts,  the 
moral  forces,  so  far  as  they  arc  prov'cd  to  exist.  The  Christi^  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  it  is  real,  must  come  within  its  scope.  Human 
history  is  as  much  a part  of  it  as  natural  history. 

W'hcn  all  this  is  included  it  will  be  seen  that  evolution,  organic 
evolution,  is  but  the  earlier  chapter  of  Christianity,  and  that  Christian- 
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ity  is  but  the  later  evolution.  There  can  be  but  one  verdict  then  as  to 
the  import  of  evolution,  as  to  its  bearinjjs  on  the  individual  life  and 
future  of  the  race.  The  supreme  message  of  science  to  this  age  is  that 
all  nature  is  on  the  side  of  the  man  who  tries  to  rise.  Kvolution,  de- 
velopment and  proj^ress  are  not  only  on  her  jiro^ramme;  these  arc  her 
programme.  For  all  things  are  rising — ail  worlds,  all  planet.s.  all  stars, 
all  suns.  An  ascending  energy  is  in  the  universe,  and  the  whole  moves 
on  with  one  mighty  ideal  and  anticipation.  The  aspiration  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart  is  but  the  evolutionary  tendency  of  the  uni- 
v^erse.  Darwin’s  great  discovery,  or  the  discovery  which  he  brought 
into  prominence,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Galileo,  that  the  w'orld  moves. 
The  Italian  prophet  says  it  moves  from  west  to  east.  The  Knglish 
philosopher  .says  it  moves  from  low  to  high. 

As  in  the  days  of  Galileo,  there  are  many  now  who  do  not  sec 

that  the  world  moves,  men  to  whom  the  world  is  an  cndlc.ss  planc,a 

prison  fi.ved  in  a purpo.seless  universe,  where  untried  prisoners  await 

their  unknown  fate.  It  is  not  the  monotonv'  of  life  that  destroys;  it  is 

_ « • 

the  pointlessness.  They  can  bear  its  weight;  its  meaningles.sness 
crushes  them.  The  same  rev'olution  that  the  di.scovery  of  the  axial 
rotation  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  world  of  physic.s,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  w ill  make  in  the  moral  world.  Already'  a siuldcn  and  mar- 
velous light  has  fallen  upon  the  earth.  Involution  is  less  a doctrine 
than  a light.  It  is  a light  revealing  in  the  chaos  of  the  past  a perfect 
and  growing  order,  giving  meaning  even  to  the  confusion  of  the  pres- 
ent, discovering  through  all  the  den.sencss  arouml  us  the  paths  to  prog- 
ress and  fla.shing  its  rays  upon  the  coming  goal. 

Men  began  to  see  an  undivided  ethical  purpose  in  this  material 
W'orld,  a tide  that  from  eternity'  has  never  turnecl,  making  to  perfect- 
ness, in  that  vast  progression  cjf  nature,  that  vision  of  all  thing.s  from 
the  first  of  time,  moving  fre^rn  low  to  high,  from  inconiplctcncs.s  to 
completeness,  from  imperfecticjn  to  perfection.  The  moral  nature 
recognizes  in  all  its  height  and  deptli  the  eternal  claim  upon  itself 
wholeness  and  perfection  to  holiness  and  righteousness.  These  have 
al way's  been  required  of  man,  but  never  before  «in  the  natural  plane 
have  they  been  proclaimerl  by  voices  so  commanding  or  enforced  by 
sanctions  so  great  and  rational. 
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IIMN  ihc  Italian  monk  and  mi.ssionary, 
Au^u.stinc,  with  thirty  companions, 
was  sent  lortli  by  Gregory  tlie  Great 
to  convert  to  the  faith  the  Angles  of 
Britain,  he  found  on  reaching  the 
shores  of  Britain,  in  hiding  owing  to 
’ the  violence  of  its  enemies,  a regu- 
larly organized  Christian  church,  w ith 
its  own  distinctive  characteristics  and 
its  own  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies. 
In  the  year  1215  the  clergy,  the 
people,  and  the  barons  of  England, 
constituting  the  three  great  estates  of 
tlie  realm,  met  together  at  Runne- 
niede  ami  there  they  pa.ssed  the  great 
act  of  Chartar,  which  remains  unto 
this  day  the  bulwark  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  England,  the  niagna  charta, 
the  first  article  of  which  reads:  “The  Church  of 
ICngland  shall  be  free  and  its  rights  and  its  privi- 
leges shall  be  respected.” 

Three  hundred  years  after,  in  the  year  1532,  the  convocation  of 
tlic  Church  of  IGigland  passed  a resolution  asking  the  king  that  the 
relation  which  hitherto  hail  made  the  claims  of  a foreign  potentate  to 
prevail  should  no*  longer  be  acknowledged;  and  the  year  after,  in 
1533,  the  parliament  of  England  declared  that  “ the  crown  of  England 
is  imperial,  and  that  bbiglanil  is  constituted  a nation  in  itself  to  settle 
all  questions,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the 
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spirituality  commonly  called  the  Church  of  h'n^dand  to  declare  and 
determine  all  questions  whatsoever  may  come  before  them  without 
appealiiij^  to  any  foreijjjn  potentate.*’ 

The  Church  of  Kn^laml  first  of  all  claims  to  be  a witness,  the 
ages  all  along,  to  that  faith  which  the  apostles  left  upon  the  earth, 
unto  the  trailition  and  the  teachings  of  the  early  apostolic  church 
The  Church  of  Knglaml  claims,  in  tlie  .see«)nd  place,  that  she  is,  as  a 
national  church,  and  ever  has  been,  the  defender  td  the  great  principle 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Church  of  b-ngland  claims,  in  the 
third  place,  that  she  is  called,  in  the  providence  of  (iod,  to  be  "the 
healer  of  the  breach”  in  the  divisions  of  a divided  Christendom. 

We  find  at  the  council  of  Arles,  in  the  year  314.  five  Itntish  eccle- 
siastics present,  the  bishop  of  Carleon,  the  bisluip  of  London  and  the 
bishop  of  York,  with  an  attendant  priest  and  deacon.  We  find  also 
that  the  emperor,  when  he  called  the  council  of  Artnimim  thirty  ycar> 
afterward,  provided  for  the  British  bislmps  to  be  present,  when  throutjh 
their  own  poverty  they  were  not  able  t<»  meet  the  obligation.  The 
claim  of  the  Church  of  ICngland  is  that,  as  she  was  thus  represented 
in  the  councils  of  the  church,  as  she  tiMik  p.irt  by  the  authority  of  the 
empire  itself  in  the  determining  of  the  tpie-'tions  which  Indon^cd  to 
the  settlement  of  the  faith,  that  she  trtitn  that  tlay'  until  now  ha-  been 
the  representative  of  the  apostolic  faith,  of  the  ajmstolic  traditions 
and  of  the  ajiostolic  customs. 

When  in  the  year  603  .Xugustine  first  came  into  personal  contact 
with  the  British  church  he  found  that  there  were  points  of  difference 
between  the  church  which  he  represented  and  the  church  as  he  found 
it  in  Britain,  in  Ireland  (then  called  Scotland  1.  ami  in  the  church  of 
'^olumbanus.  which  afterward  accomplished  the  great  work  of  the 
conversion  of  the  I’icts  and  .Scots.  I'irst  of  all  the  British  church  with 
the  Scoto-Celtic  church  kept  Laster  at  a different  time  from  the  church 
of  the  west.  There  was  found  to  be  again  a difference  in  the  iiuhIc  of 
administering  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  British  church  admini-lcrin^ 
the  rite  in  one  immersion,  whereas,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Konian 
church  to  use  three  immersi<>ns.  The  British  church  a»lopted  one 
method  of  tonsure  and  the  Roman  church  adoptetl  another.  I-a-tly. 
there  was  found  to  be  a ilifference  in  the  method  <)f  consecration,  the 
practice  of  the  British  church  being  fiom  the  beginning  te)  consecrate 
by  means  of  one  bishop,  whereas  the  Roman  cliurch,  in  accordance 
with  the  Nicene  canon,  required  three.  , 

When  these  points  of  difference  came  up  before  the  council  O' 
Whitb)’,  the  discussion  became  one  that  afterwartl  ended  in  the  divis 
ion  of  the  two  churches.  T he  British  church  claimed  its  right  accord 
ing  to  its  own  mode  of  intercalation  w hich  it  hatl  jjracticed  for  twa 
hundred  and  fifty’  y'cars  to  celebrate  ICastcr  at  its  »)wn  time  and 
the  claim  of  another  communion  to  imjiose  upon  it  a ilitferent  ot'lii^a 
tion.  The  Scoto-Celtic  church,  in  Ireland,  when  the  (juestion  wa^  pre 
sented  before  it,  had  set  aside  the  demand  made  by  a ft>reign  potenta  e 
and  foreign  church  to  dictate  a difference  of  time  in  the  celebration  0 
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Kastcr  offices;  hut  still  more,  when  the  (jiiestion  took  a wider  ran^e 
iiiul  Cohimhanus  in  the  year  519  went  out  to  (kiul,  we  find  that  it  came 
into  contact  with  the  church  in  (iaid,  and  that  the  differences  in  the 
Diode  of  cedehrating  the  blaster  office  was  made  a ^fronnd  of  rejection 
of  the  foreign  missionary  that  Cohimhanus  called  before  the  council 
ami  also  hefore  Ihmiface  IV,  the  rei.t^nin^^  pojie  of  the  time,  defended 
the  traditions  of  his  fathers  ami  refused  to  surrender  his  Christian 
liberty.  When  asked  who  those  persons  were  that  had  intruded  them- 
selves into  the  church  in  Caul,  the  answer  was:  “We  arc  Irisli  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth;  our  doctrine  is  that  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  „f 

evangelists.  The  Catholic  faith  we  maintain,  as  it  has  heen  perpetu-  Christian  Lii> 
ated  to  us  through  the  succession  tif  the  apostles,  and  we  know  none 
other.”  When  the  council  in  (iaul  would  not  receive  the  e.xplanation 
j^iven  hy  Cohimhanus,  he  was  compelled  to  apjieal  to  Boniface 
I\',  When  he  wrote  to  the  hishoj)  of  Rome  he  claimed  to  he  allowed 
to  do  his  work  in  his  own  way,  ami  he  claimeil  it  under  the  second 
canon  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  3.S1,  which,  after  declaring^ 
that  ho  one  bishop  shall  intrude  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  en- 
tered a decree  that  when  amon^  barbarians  there  was  any  difference 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Christian  rites,  liberty  should 
be  allowed  and  their  claims  should  be  acknowledged. 

The  claim  which  Columbanus  made  before  Boniface  I\'  is  the 
claim  which  tlie  lCn}:jlish  church  today  uphohls  in  defense  of  its  ow  n 
Christian  liberty.  It  needs  no  doctrine  Init  that  which  it  has  received 
from  the  apostles  ami  the  evanj^elists.  It  holds  the  Catholic  faith  as 
it  has  been  perpetuated  by  succession  from  the  first  as^es  until  now. 

Hut  beyond  that,  in  things  that  are  not  in  their  own  nature  indifferent, 
it  will  submit  to  no  dictation,  and  it  will  resist  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  rif^hts  which  have  been  ^iven  it  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

When  I ie  called  I lisajiostles  1 leleft  it  to  themselves  under  the  jjuitlance 
and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  adopt  that  line  of  polity  they 
>houhl  find  to  be  most  necessary.  He  prescribed  no  ritual,  but  He  left 
it  free  to  the  men  whom  He  had  chosen  to  adapt  themselves  to  differ- 
ent times  ami  different  circumstances  in  order  that  there  should  be  no 
‘ibli^ation  ujxm  the  council  rej^ardinj^  those  fundamental  things  which 
are  necessar\'  to  man’s  salvation.  That  principle  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  maintained,  and  ever  shall  maintain,  as  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  Christian  liberty  in  things  which  arc  belonging  to  obligations  upon* 
the  conscience. 

Mr.  (ireene,  in  his  "Making  of  h'ngland,”  has  observed  that  it  was 
a hajipy  circumstance  that, at  the  council  (jf  Whitby,  in664,thc  Church 
of  England  did  not  throw'  in  its  light  with  the  .Scoto-Celtic  church 
with  all  its  ardent  devotion  and  all  its  missionary  enterprise,  but  made 
the  choice  now  that  the  door  was  open,  to  ally  itself  w ith  the  outside 
world  and  above  all  with  Rome  as  the  great  fountain  of  ancient  civili- 
zation. I believe,  as  Mr.  Greene  believes,  that  it  was  more  than  an 
accident  which  led  (iregory  thc'Great,  a man  whom  all  must  honor, 
for  his  holiness  of  life  and  his  Christian  and  missionary  devotion;  it 
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was  more  tlian  an  acciMcnt  when  he  saw  the  liritisli  hoys  in  Rome,  and 
his  heart  was  toucheil  with  Cliristian  sympathy  that  tluisc  fair  British 
were  sold  for  sla\es  in  the  Roman  market,  lie  never  restc«l  until  he 
sent  for  a band  of  his  missionaries  to  reclaim  the  Angles  of  the  Ikira 
and  brin^  them  into  relati<ins  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Theodt)re  the  Great,  traincti  in  the  same  school  as  .st.  Paul  at  Tar- 
sus, })revailed  \ipon  the  British  cliureh,  the  .Scoto-Celtic  church  and 
the  church  of  Rome,  represcnte<l  by  Auj^ustine  and  his  followers,  to 
cast  aside  their  differences  and  to  coalesce  in  «»ne  ^reat  church.  It 
was  his  work  which  brouj^^ht  ab«iut,  as  Mr.  (ireene  .says,  a^jain  the  union 
of  the  heptarchy  into  one  kinj^dom  and  one  people.  It  was  the  Kn- 
plish  church  which  made  the  IGij^lish  nation;  it  was  not  the  Im^lish 
nation  which  made  the  ICn^lish  church.  It  was  in  ICnjjlaml  as  it  wi> 
before  umler  Charlcmajj^ne,  as  liefore  it  had  been  under  Constantine 

Let  men  dream  as  tliey  will,  it  is  the  power  of  religion  that  is  the 
only  one  unifying^  bond  that  can  ever  bind  t<*gether  the  sum  of  the 
human  family.  People  can  talk  as  they  will  reganling  the  union  in 
the  year  <Soo,  upon  Christmas  d.iy,  between  Charlemagne,  as  repre.wn- 
tative  of  the  German  empire,  ami  the  .See  of  Rome,  as  repres<  ntativc 
of  spiritual  energy'  and  jxiwer  in  the  western  world,  but  that  which 
moved  Charlemagne  is  the  same  thing  which  mo\e<l  t'onst.intinc,  or 
led  to  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  w Inch  has  ever  Ix-en  nuinUimd, 
that  the  foundations  of  human  society  do  not  rest  iipi»n  the  church 
only,  nor  upon  the  state  only,  but  they  rest  iijMin  the  church  and  the 
state  allied  one  to  another,  bouml  together  in  mutual  symipathy  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  w<»rk  that  (hul  has  given  them  to  do. 

But  having  given  the  kingdom  of  I’.ngland  int«»  the  hamU  of  a 
foreign  power — I want  to  speak  with  all  respec^t  of  the  great  represen- 
tative of  that  power  at  that  time;  there  never  was  a nobler,  a greater, 
a better  meaning  man  than  Innocent  III  but  Innocent  lll,a.s  he 
had  made  the  mistake  of  sanctioning  the  invasion  <»f  the  wrstern 
church  into  the  east  and  the  founding  of  the  feudal  kingdom  of  Con- 
stantinople, so  Innocent  III  also  niaile  the  ilreadful  mistake,  after 
John  was  forced  to  sign,  of  analhemati/.ing  the  men  who  »lid  the  liecd, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  released  tin*  king  from  the  Icomls  of  the 
oath  which  bound  him  to  the  oblig.ition.  But  while  John  obeyed  the 
mandate  of  the  pope  and  received  in  silence  the  suspension  which  for 
that  act  he  imjiosed  on  him,  still,  when  he  returned,  he  hinisclf 
signed  with  his  own  hand  the  magna  charta,  ami  from  that  day  to  this 
England  has  maintained  the  position  that  not  (»nly  the  church  hut 
also  the  nation  shall  be  free  from  the  .sovereignty  of  any  foreign 


power. 

1 think  tliis  parliament  of  religions  reji.-escnts  one  great  princi- 
ple, whatsoever  may  be  the  objections  to  it  upon  other  grounds,  h 
is  the  principle,  which  has  been  enunciated  w ith  ehujucncc  and  power 
here  before,  that  religion  is  natur.al  to  man  as  man  and  makes  the  hu- 
man race  one.  W'e  Christian  men,  then,  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
welcoming  here  any  man  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and 
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has  the  thirst  that  religion  ^ives  burning"  in  his  heart.  It  is  not  for 
Christianity  to  lay  a^^ain  the  foundation  which  God  Himself  has  laid 
in  the  hearts  of  man.  It  is  the  work  of  Christianity,  claiming,  as  it 
must  ever  claim  to  be,  the  absolute  reb't^ion,  to  supplement,  to  restore, 
to  correct  whatsoever  is  amiss  in  that  first  ^ift  that  God  ^^ave  to  man, 
and  to  labor  to  brinj^  it  to  an  absolute  perfection. 

We  h ave  amon^  us  at  this  parliament  of  religions  representatives 
of  the  two  ^reat  hist(»ric  ndi^n'ons  of  the  past.  It  is  our  pleasure  here 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  the  Greek  church  that  we  owe  the  formu- 
• latinj^  of  the  faith,  and  that  it  was  by  no  accitlent  that  the  l)ix  ecumen- 
ical councils  should  lie  co-terminus  with  the  Grmco-Roman  Empire 
before  it  passed  away  in  its  Hyzantine  sta^e.  It  [jives  me  also  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  that  to  the  Roman  church  in  the  middle  age  Almighty 
God  gave  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  barbaric  nations  when  they 
needed  a hand  that  kiu'w  bow  to  check  and  a power  that  knew  how  to 
bind.  When  Rome  fell  and  was  tramplet.1  under  the  feet  of  the  bar- 
barian, she  rose  to  life  again,  because  Rome  will  be  eternal.  It 
rose  to  life  again  in  the  holy  .Roman  emjiire,  as  connected  with  the 
German  empire  ami  German  civilization.  It  accomplished  its  task  in 
the  great  work  of  educating  the  barbarian,  making  him  a man.  Hut  in 
the  present  time  it  is  not  to  the  Greek  in  the  past  or  to  the  Greek 
church;  it  is  not  to  the  Roman,  nor  is  it  to  the  Italian  people,  that  God 
has  given  the  leadersbi[)  of  the  world  in  the  great  future;  it  is  to  the 
Germanic  races  and  to  the  Germanic  people  who  brought  with  them 
when  they  came  three  great  principles  which  underlie  the  foumlation 
of  modern  civilization,  as  contrasted  with  the  past,  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  of  moral  obligation:  and  that  other  princi{)le,  which 
is  not  less  dear,  reverence  for  woman  and  that  which  belongs  to  the 
felicity  of  home;  ami  what  is  greater  still,  they  brought  with  them  that 
principle  which  they  incorporated  into  hbiglish  life  and  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  American  life  now,  the  principle  of  the  jur\’,  by  \ irtue  of 
which  man  is  to  be  tried  by  his  fellows;  and  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary re|)resentation,  by  virtue  of  which  you  have  no  right  to  tax  a 
man  without  his  own  consent,  riiose  three  great  principles  were 
brought  by  the  Germans  when  they  came  into  the  Greek  and  Roman 
w'orld. 

I say  there  are  but  three  pillars  upon  which  rest  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  which  the  Church  of  Ivngland  is  pleilged  to  preserve.  I will 
not  except,  if  y(ju  will  pardon  me,  for  one  moment  America.  Ihcre 
is  no  c<juntry  on  earth  w here  man  is  as  free  today  as  he  is  in  Kngland, 
and  where  his  private  rights  are  more  respected.  I here  is  no  country 
on  earth  where  the  hap[)iness  of  domestic  peace  rests  as  it  rests  upon 
the  homes  of  luigland.  And  it  is  the  glory'  of  tiie  Christian  priest- 
hood there  that  they  have  sanctified  the  home,  not  simply  as  prescrib- 
ing the  lesson  in  an  abstract  way',  but  as  a married  priesthood  they 
exercise  an  influence  of  good  upon  society  in  Kngland,  which  no 
priesthood  in  this  world  from  the  beginning  has  ever  equaled  in  its 
influence  and  its  power. 


Formulating 
of  the  Faith. 


Chancel  and  Altar  of  Modern  Lutheran  Church,  Denmark 


Xlie  p^eligious  /\/\ission  of  tlie  English 
5peaking  [Njations. 

Paper  by  REV.  HENRY  H.  JESSUP,  D.  D.,  of  Beirut,  Syria. 


IIKRK  is  a Divine  plan  in  all  human  history. 
It  embraces  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  and 
stretches  on  to  the  end  of  time.  ICvery  nation 
and  people  are  a part  of  the  plan  of  God,  who 
has  set  to  each  its  bounds  and  its  sphere  of 
service  to  God  and  man. 

For  I doubt  not  tlirougli  the  ages  one  increasing 
purfjose  runs, 

\ih1  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  proc- 
ess of  the  suns. 

Ihit  no  nobler  service  has  been  p;iven  to  any 
people,  no  nobler  mission  awaits  any  nation,  than 
that  which  (jod  has  given  to  those  who  speak 
the  English  tongue. 

In  iScxD  the  ICnglish  speaking  population  of 
the  globe  numbered  twent)’-four  millions.  It  now  numbers  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eight  millions,  an  increase  of  over  four  hundred 
per  cent,  and  it  rules  over  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  globe.  It 
stands  on  a vantage  ground  of  influence.  Its  voice  sounds  through 
the  nations. 

The  four  elements  which  make  up  its  power  for  good  and  fit  it  to 
be  the  Divine  instrument  for  blessing  the  world  are: 

1.  Its  historic  j)lanting  and  training. 

2.  Its  gcogra})hical  position. 

Its  physical  and  political  traits. 

Its  moral  and  religious  character — which,  combined,  con- 


3- 

4. 

stitute: 

5.  Its  Divine  call  and  opportunity,  and  result  in  its  religious 
mission,  its  duty  and  responsibility. 

1.  The  Historic  Planting  ami  Training.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  the  Saxon  race  in  Britain  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ, 
hrom  that  time  through  nine  centuries  the  hand  of  God  was  training, 
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leatlinj^,  disciplining  and  developing  that  .sturdy  northern  race  until 
the  hidden  torch  t)f  truth  was  wrested  from  its  hiding  jilacc  hy  l.uther 
and  held  aloft  for  the  enlightenment  of  mankind  just  at  the  time  when 
Columbus  discovered  the  ctmtinent  of  America,  and  ojiened  the  new 
and  final  arena  for  the  activity  anti  highest  development  of  man.  Was 
it  an  accitlent  that  North  America  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Anglo-.Saxon 
race,  that  vigorous  northern  people  of  brain  and  brawn,  of  faith  and 
courage,  of  order  anti  liberty?  Was  it  not  the  divine  jjrejiaratitjii  of  a 
field  for  the  planting  anti  preparation  t)f  the  freest,  highest  Cdiristain 
civilization,  the  union  of  personal  freedom  and  reverence  for  law?  The 
com[)osite  race  of  Norman,  Anglo-.Saxon  and  Teutonic  bli>t»(l,  planted 
on  the  hills  and  valleys,  by  the  river  anti  plains  anti  annjiig  the  ine.x- 
haustiblc  treasures  tif  ctial  ami  iron,  t)f  silver  and  gohl,  t)f  this  marvel- 
ous continent,  were  sent  here  as  a part  of  a f.ir  reaching  plan,  whose 
consummation  will  e.xtentl  dtiwn  through  the  ages. 

2.  The  Getigraphical  Position.  A map  of  the  wt^rld,  with  North 
America  in  the  center,  shows  at  a glance  the  \antage  ground,  the 
strategic  position  t)f  (ireat  Ihitain  anti  the  L’nitetl  .states.  Their  va>t 
sea  coast,  the  innumerable  harbors  facing  the  All.intic  ami  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  maritime  instincts  of  the  two  nations,  their  invigijr.iting 
climate,  matchless  rcstiurces,  wtirltl-wide  commerce,  f.icilities  for  ex- 
ploration anti  travel  anti  peculiar  atlaptation  to  permanent  ctdoniza- 
tion  in  remote  countries,  give  these  peojile  the  control  of  the  worltl's 
future  and  the  key  to  its  mtnal  and  ethnical  problems. 

3.  The  ])hysical,  social  and  pt)litical  traits  of  the  hinglish-speaking 
people  are  a ])otent  factor  in  the  influence  atnong  the  nations.  • • • 

4.  The  moral  and  religious  character  ami  training  of  these 

nations.  * * * 

While  no  other  liuropean  race  has  succeetletl  in  j)lanting  success- 
ful colonies  and  keei>ing  them  unmi.xetl  with  the  blooil  ami  the  vices 
of  inferior  races,  the  Anglo-.Saxons  have  transplante<l  the  vigor  of  the 
original  stock  to  the  temperate  climates  of  North  America,  .'south  .\f- 
rica  and  Australia. 

These  great  nations  are  permeated  with  the  jirinciples  of  the  Ihhlc; 
their  poetry,  history,  science  and  philoso|)hy  are  mor.il,  pure,  religious; 
they  are  founded  tin  a belief  in  the  Divine  existence  ami  Providence, 
and  in  final  retribution;  in  the  sanctions  of  law  ami  in  the  supremacy 
of  tonscience;  in  man’s  responsibility  to  (irxl  ami  the  ruler’s  responsi- 
bility to  the  people:  in  the  jnirity  of  the  family,  the  honor  of  woman 
and  the  sanctity  of  home;  in  the  obligation  to  treat  all  men  — whitc. 
black  and  tawny — as  brothers  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Such  prin- 
ciples as  these  are  destined  to  mold  ami  coiitnd  all  mankind.  The 
United  .States  are  impressing  deejily  the  semi- Latin  population.s  of 
South  America,  and  ICngland  and  America  are  affecting  h'raiice. 

A sincere  religious  spirit,  a Govl-fearing  integrity,  will  nuiUl  a 
nation  only  in  one  way,  and  the  upward,  Godward  growth  of  such  a 
people  will  affect  by  its  vital  energy  other  nations  ami  peoples. 

5.  With  such  a unique  combination  of  historic,  geographical,  polit- 
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ira!  and  religious  elements,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  constitutes  the  Div'ine 
call  aiui  opportunity,  the  religious  mission  and  respotisihility  of  these 
great  nations.  The  true  ideal  of  the  religious  mission  of  a nation  em- 
braces its  entire  intellectual,  moral  and  social  relations  and  duties  to 
its  peoj)le  and  to  all  other  pe(»ples. 

It  is  thus  a home  and  a fort  ign  mission.  To  its  own  citizens  this 
mission  is  one  of  religious  liberty,  the  promotion  of  .Sabbath  lest.  tem- 
perance. social  j)urity  and  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God.  '1  he  Anglo- 
.\merican  peoples  sliould  foster  ami  tiefemi  those  jirinciples  which 
their  fathers  fought  to  .secure,  and  kee])  pure  the  foundation  whose 
streams  arc  to  ghulden  and  refresh  the  world. 

It  is  treason  to  liberty,  disloyalty  to  religion,  and  a betrayal  of  the 
sacred  trust  we  hold  from  (lotl  for  our  children  and  our  country,  to 
surrender  the  contnd  of  our  educational  .system,  our  moral  co<le,  and 
our  holy  .Sabbath  rest  from  toil,  to  our  brethren  from  other  lands,  w ho 
have  come  at  our  disinterested  invitation  t<i  share  in  these  blessings, 
but  who,  as  yet  hardly  free  from  the  shackles  of  Old  World  absolut- 
ism or  the  tlespair  begotten  dreams  of  unbridled  license,  are  not  yet 
assimilated  to  our  essential  ami  vital  principles  of  liberty  and  law.  of 
perfect  freedom  t)f  conscience,  tem[)ered  by  the  absolute  subjection 
of  the  individual  to  the  public  good. 

Let  us  each  rear  his  own  temple  for  the  worship  of  his  (iod  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience,  but  let  the  schoolhouse  be  reared  by 
ail  in  comnion,  oj)en  atul  free  to  all,  and  patroni/.ctl  by  all. 

To  the  civilized  nations  this  mission  is  one  which  can  only  be 
effective  through  a consistent,  moral  example.  The  ICnglish  speaking 
nations  are  not  set  as  dumb  finger-posts  of  metal  or  stone,  but  as  bv- 
ing,  speaking,  acting  guides.  They  are  set  for  an  example — toexhibit 
reform  in  act,  to  shun  all  occasion  of  war  and  tlenounce  its  horrors,  to 
show  the  blessings  of  arbitration  by  adopting  it  as  their  own  settled 
international  practice,  and  to  treat  all  social  (jucstions  from  the  stand- 
point of  c»)nscience  and  etjuity.  The  Alabama  ami  Ilehring  sea  arbitra- 
tions have  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  worhl  more  potent  in  e.xhibiting 
the  true  spirit  tjf  Christianity  than  millions  of  painted  pages  or  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  a humire<I  messengers  of  the  cross. 

The  recetit  action  of  congress  ami  the  house  of  commons  with 
regard  to  a treaty  of  arbitration  is  pregnant  with  promise  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  natitms  and  cause  for  profound  gratitude  to  God.  It  is 
the  religious  mission  of  the  IGiglish  speaking  nations  to  form  a juster 
estimate  of  other  nations,  to  treat  all  men  as  entitled  to  respect,  to 
allow  conscience  its  full  sway  in  all  rlealings  with  them. 

Let  these  closing  years  of  this  noble  century  of  progress  be 
crowned  witli  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a heaven-born  and  heav'en- 
biessed  covenant  of  lasting  and  inviolable  peace  between  these  great 
nations,  one  in  history,  one  in  faith,  one  in  liberty,  one  in  law',  one  in 
future  service  to  God  and  all  mankind 


Tni«‘  Idml  of 
a Itf  I i K ioa  t: 
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Spiritual  porces  in  pjuinan  Progress. 

Paper  by  REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,D.  D. 


_ KepD  Fore- 
Biglit  of  the 
^bhe. 


E speak  arul  think  in  this  matter  of 
the  cclef)ration  of  the  discover)' of  our 
country  as  if  everybody  else  had  al- 
ways spoken  and  thouj^ht  a.s  wc  do. 
\o\t,  this  is  by  n<i  means  so.  Only  a 
century  ajjo,  whcfi  Colundais'sdiscov* 
! cry  was  300  years  tdd.thc  whole  world 
of  science,  tlie  w hole  wt>rld  of  litera- 
ture, the  wlndc  w«)rld  of  history,  was 
very  doubtful  whether  we  had  done 
any  jjood  to  the  world  at  all.  In  fact, 
tlie  ^^eneral  wei^jht  of  opinion  was  that 
America  was  a nuisance  and  had  done 
a jjreat  deal  more  harm  th.in  |»ood  to 
civilized  men.  Ami,  if  you  think  of 
it,  they  had  .some  re.ason  for  tins  im- 
pression. America  had  launched  the 
ICurofiean  nations  in  all  their  wars. 
England  was  just  then  disgraced  by  the  loss  of  her 
colonies.  P'rance  was  in  debt  ami  tlis^raceil  by  the  loss  of  Canada  The 
discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in  America  had,  strange  t4>  say,  iiU}K>v- 
erished  .Spain  ami  Portugal  the  gentlemen  at  Washington  can  tell 
you  why  and  how — and  the  whole  commercial  arrangements  of  tin* 
world  were  thrt)wn  (nit  of  joint,  because  tins  untoward  discovery  ot 
America  had  l>een  made,  d here  were  diseases  which,  it  was  univer- 
sally said,  had  been  introduced  from  America,  and  there  had  heen  no 
additions  to  the  arts  or  the  .sciences,  no  addition  tothosc  things  which 
seem  to  make  life  worth  living  w hich  they  were  w illirig  to  deem  as  re- 
ceived from  America,  The  l.iterary  .Society  at  Lyons  offered  a great 
{frize  to  be  awarded,  in  1792,  for  an  essay  on  “Tlie  Advantages  aiul 
Disadvantages  of  the  Discovery  of  America."  When  the  time  cainc 
for  the  j)rize  to  be  awarded,  the  society  was  so  impecunious,  and 
France  was  so  much  engaged  in  other  matters  of  more  importance  to 
Prance  and  her  poor  king,  that  the  jirize  was  never  given 

ILit  the  papers  exist  which  were  written  for  that  prize.  Among 
them  is  the  very  curious  paper  of  the  Abbe  de  Genty.  The  abbe,  after 
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from  tlic  north  pole  to  the  south,  from  Patajronia  to  Greenland, 
comes  out  with  the  view  that  America  has  never  been  of  any  use  to 
the  world  so  far;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use,  it  will  be  because  of  the 
moral  virtues  of  3,000,000  peo})lc  in  the  United  States.  It  has  proved 
that  the  abbe  was  perfectly  rij^dit.  All  that  the  world  owes  to  America 
it  owes  to  the  spiritual  forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  100  years. 

I do  not  think  you  will  expect  me,  in  the  brief  time  at  my  tlis- 
posal,  to  state  exhaustively  what  these  spiritual  forces  arc.  I had 
rather  albule  in  more  detail  to  one  alone  and  let  the  others  speak  for 
themselves  at  the  lips  of  other  speakers  here.  1 do  not  believe  that 
Americans  of  today  sufficii-ntly  ap])reciatc  the  strength  which  was 
^iven  to  this  country'  when  every'  man  in  it  went  about  his  own  busi- 
ness and  was  told  that  he  must  “j)addle  his  own  canoe,”  that  he  must 
"play' the  {.jame  alone,”  that  lie  must  ^et  the  best  and  that  he  must  not 
trust  to  any'ln^dy'  about  him  to  work  out  these  miracles  and  my’stcrics. 
And  the  statement  of  these  duties,  these  necessities  t(i  each  man  and 
to  every’  in.in  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^ave  an  anunint  of 
power  to  the  United  States  of  America  which  the  United  .States  of 
America  iloes  not  enough  realize  today'.  It  is  power  given  to  America 
that  the  Iuir(»[)ean  writers  never  could  conceive  of,  and,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  do  not  conceive  of  to  this  hour. 

W hen  \'ou  send  a man  off  into  the  desert  and  tell  him  he  is  to 
build  his  own  cottage  and  break  uj)  his  own  farm,  make  his  own  road 
and  that  he  is  not  to  depend  for  these  things  on  any'  priest  or  bishoji 
or  on  any'  prefect  or  mayor  or  council,  that  lie  is  not  to  write  home  to 
any’  central  board  f<»r  an  order  for  proceeding,  but  that  he  is  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  and  that  he  himself,  by'  the  great  law  of  promo- 
tion, is  to  ascend  to  the  summit,  you  add  incalculably'  to  y’our  national 
power.  It  isa  thing  which  the  earlier  travellers  in  this  country’  never 
could  understand.  It  dro\e  them  frantic  with  rage. 

Fhev  woultl  come  over  here,  this  French  gentleman,  that  hmglish 
adventurer,  that  Scotchman  working  out  liis  fortune;  they  would  come 
over  here,  with  that  habit  of  condescension  which  I must  observe  is 
remarkable  in  all  Kuropeans  to  this  day  when  they'  travel  in  ,\merica; 
and,  w ith  that  habit  of  condescension,  they  were  invariably’  disgu-sted 
with  the  language  in  which  the  American  pioneer  sjioke  of  the  future 
of  his  country’.  ( )nc  of  these  travellers  travelled  along  on  his  horse 
through  the  tnud  for  thirty  miles  over  a wretched  road,  which  was  not 
a roatl,  over  a corduroy,  which  was  not  conluroy',  and  at  length  he  re- 
ceived a welcome  in  a dirty'  little  log  cabin  by'  a man  who  was  hospita- 
ble, but  he  would  not  stand  nonsense.  And  this  pioneer  told  him  that 
in  that  dirty  home  of  his  were  growing  up  children  who  were  going  to 
live  in  a palace  on  that  very' spot.  He  told  him  that  that  roadway 
which  he  had  been  following  w'as  going  to  be  the  finest  roadway'  in  the 
world,  i le  told  him  that  this  country  around  him,  w ith  just  a few  red- 
skins in  the  neighborhood,  and  occasionally  the  howl  of  a w'olf  in  the 
fields  at  night  was  going  to  be  the  most  magnificent  city  ev’er  read  of  in 
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history.  And  the  traveller  never  could  bear  this;  he  could  never 
stand  it. 

What  did  it  mean?  It  meant  that  the  jiioneer  had  been  sent  by 
the  nation,  as  one  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  ami  that  he  knew  he 
had  the  nation  behiml  him;  he  knew  he  had  a c<nmtry  which  would 
stand  by  him.  This  country  hail  said  to  him,  “ Do  what  ) ou  will,  vi 
you  do  not  interfere  with  the  rij^hts  of  t)thers.”  This  country  said  to 
him,  in  the  great  words  of  the  Declaration  of  I ndcpemlenee,  that  cverv 
man  is  born  free  and  that  every  man  is  born  with  ccjual  rights.  It  i> 
true  that  the  country,  as  it  sent  out  the  pioneer,  did  not  give  him  a 
ticket,  did  not  give  him  a pin  w ith  w hich  to  .scratch  his  w.iy  in  the 
wilderness.  The  country  saitl  to  him  in  that  magnificent  proverbial 
phrase,  “ Root,  hog,  or  die;”  you  are  to  live  out  your  own  life,  fmt  you 
shall  be  free  to  live  out  \'our  ow  n life;  y<ju  are  to  w»qrk  «»ut  your  own 
salvation,  but  working  out  your  salvation  you  are  to  wdl  and  do 
according  to  God’s  good  pleasure. 

The  country  thus  gave  to  him  the  inestimable  privilege  of  free- 
dom. What  does  a country  gain  which  gives  to  its  citizens  this 
inestimable  privilege?  Why,  if  that  country  needs  a million  pumeers 
it  sounds  its  whistle  and  a million  pioneers  rise  at  its  order.  If,  in 
the  course  of  history,  that  country  needs  that  cveiy  s«in  <»f  hers 
shall  rise  in  her  defence,  every'  son  of  hers  rises  in  her  defence. 
A government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  bv  the  people,  gives 
the  country  strength  such  as  no  nation  ever  had  before.  The 
pioneer  looks  fc^rwartl  to  such  strength  as  this  in  that  magnificent 
e.xpression  cjf  i)atriotism  which  seemed  so  brutal  to  the  Scotch  or 
h'nglish  or  I'rench  adventurer.  It  is  true  that  all  the  time  there  were 
vulnerable  points  in  this  armor  of  American  citizenship.  It  w as  all  very 
fine  to  say,  “ All  men  are  born  free  aiul  equal,”  if,  when  you  said  so. 
none  of  them  hajjpened  to  be  born  slaves.  It  was  all  \ery  fine  to  sing 

The  star-spangled  banner,  nli  long  may  it  wavr 

O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 

if  y'ou  did  not  remember  that  the  rhy'me  soumled  jusi  .is  well  when 
>'ou  sang 

O’er  the  laml  of  the  free  ainl  the  home  of  the  slave 
and  was  just  as  true.  There  is  something  really  p.ithelic  in  thcscr.ip 
book  of  historical  speeches  <)f,  say,  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  centur\'. 
There  is  a sort  of  w ish  ami  attempt  to  keej)  this  matter  of  slavery  out 
of  sight,  you  know.  Why',  it  is  as  if  we  hail  .i  fine  boy'  come  up  here 
to  make  his  exhibition  speech  and  he  should  forget  his  words  and  you 
should  all  pretend  to  ob.serve  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  words,  .'so, 
in  the  first  thirty^  years  of  this  century,  we  would  .say  our  country  was 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  and  we  would  not 
remember  that  there  w'ere  some  black  people  there;  we  would  keep 
them  out  of  sight  if  we  could. 

But  this  country  is  ruled  by  ideas;  it  is  not  ruled  by’  frivolities  or 
excuses.  And  in  the  middle  of  all  that  keeping  out  of  the  way  the 
things  we  did  not  wish  to  have  seen,  there  was  this  man  and  that 
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woman  who  steadily  said,  without  much  rlictoric  or  eloquence,  perhaps, 
■‘Human  slavery  is  wronj^."  Aiul  they  kei)t  saying  it;  would  not  he 
silcnceil.  •‘Human  slavery  is  wrong;”  that  is  the  only  answer  they 
would  give  to  arguments  on  the  other  side  to  conventional  statements 
of  historical  deiluetion.  N'ou  know  what  catne  from  that  answer  \'ou 
know  that  the  great  idealism  of  the  beginning  worketl  its  way  along 
till,  in  the  blood  of  your  own  sons,  in  the  sacrifices  of  your  own  home, 
it  should  be  prove»l  th.it  all  men  are  born  free,  that  all  men  have  equal 
rights,  and  to  prove  these  great  spiritual  truths,  smoke  and  dust  and 
pleasure,  gold  ami  silver  these  are  all  iorgotten  and  all  as  nothing, 
and  the  things  that  are  reiiumibered  and  [irized  are  the  spiritual  truths 
which  have  given  this  country  its  strength  and  its  power. 

It  is  this  something  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  not 
undcrstoml.  1 hey  are  forever  telling  that,  when  the  wealth  of  our 
prairies  is  exhausted,  we  shall  have  to  begin  where  they  began;  and 
now  they  begin  to  tell  us  that  it  is  the  accident  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
lead  and  copper,  that  makes  our  country  what  it  is.  No,  all  these 
things  were  here  before.  The  virgin  jirairies  were  here;  plenty  of 
nuggets  of  gold  were  here.  It  was  not  till  you  created  men  and 
women  who  des<*rved  the'  n.imeof  children  of  God,  it  was  not  until  you 
sent  every  one  of  them  out.  sure  that  he  was  a child  of  God  and  work- 
ing under  God’s  law,  that  your  gold  and  silver  were  worth  anything 
mure  than  du^t  in  the  bahincc. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  in  passing,  that  it  was  the  pcojjlc,  not  the 
theologians,  so-called  that  it  was  the  jieojile  who  proved  to  be  the 
great  theologians  in  this  affair.  The  fall  of  Augustinianism,the  utter 
min  of  the  theory  of  the  middle  ages,  that  men  are  children  of  the 
devil,  born  of  sin  all  this  tl.ites  from  the  decision  of  the  people  of 
America  that  they  would  live  by  universal  suffrage  Universal  suf- 
frage came  in,  one  harilly  knows  how,  there  was  so  little  said  about  it. 
It  worked  its  way  in.  I he  voice  of  the  peojile  is  the  voice  of  (jod, 
the  people  sail!,  and  of  course  you  coultl  not  strip  the  Connecticut 
valley  of  its  farmers  and  tell  every  man  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of 
age  that  he  h.id  got  to  shoulder  Ids  nuisket  ami  go  out  against  Hur- 
goyne,  and  then  tell  him  when  he  came  back  home.  “\  on  cannot  vote, 
you  are  too  wicketl  to  \dte;  you  are  the  son  of  the  devil  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  vote.'  You  had  to  give  them  universal  suffrage. 
If  this  Connecticut  valley  f.irmer  is  good  enough  to  (lie  for  you,  he 
is  good  enough  to  vote  for  y('U.  This  custom  of  universal  suffrage 
was  in  advance  of  all  the  t’neologians  and.  although  they  kept  bits 
of  pajier  with  statements  of  Augustinianism  on  them  to  the  effect  that 
the  people  were  the  children  of  the  devil,  they  gave  them  a suffrage 

as  sons  of  (iod  • t j j-  i 

Augustiniaiusm  died  with  the  fact  of  universal  suffrage;  it  had  died 
long  before.  1 speak  with  perfect  confidence  in  this  matter,  because 
I know  there  was- not  a pulpit  in  the  country  that  brought  foith  ()n 
that  Sunday  this  old  doctrine,  which  is  a doctrine  to  be  preser\ed  in 
a museum,  but  is  not  to  be  paraded  at  the  present  day  . The  doctrine 
51 
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for  US  was  the  great  truth  that  was  announced  in  the  beginning,  that 
was  written  in  the  Gospels,  that  we  are  all  kings  ami  priests  and  sons 
of  God,  and  that  all  of  us  are  able  in  our  political  constitution  to  write- 
down the  laws  of  our  eternal  life. 

And  1 am  tempted  in  jiassing  to  sjieak  of  that  old  fashioned  sneer 
about  the  “ almighty  dollar ” — how  every  book  of  travel  used  to  say 
that  we  had  no  idealism  in  America,  that  we  were  all  given  so  to  mak- 
ing money,  to  mines  and  timber  ami  crops,  that  we  wouhl  never  know 
what  ideas  were,  and  that  for  spiritual  truths  we  must  g»j  back  to  Ger- 
many and  England.  “ Nobody  ever  reads  American  books,”  they  said; 
“nobody  ever  looks  at  an  American  statue,”  and  thus  they  really 
thought  that  the  writing  of  a great  book  was  the  greatest  of  things,  or 
the  carving  of  a great  statue  was  the  greatest  of  triumphs;  not  seeing 
that  to  create  a nation  of  haj)j)y  homes  is  greater  than  any  such  triumph, 
not  seeing  that  to  make  good  men  and  good  women  whose  history  may 
be  worth  recoriling  by  the  pen  or  by-  the  chisel  is  an  achievement 
vastly  beyond  what  any  artist  ever  wrought  with  a chisel  or  any  man 
of  letters  ever  wrote  with  his  pen.  it  is  in  the  midst  of  such  sneers 
about  our  lack  of  idealism  that  one  observes  with  a certain  interest  the 
American  origin  of  the  man  whom  everybody  would  admit  was  the 
first  great  idealist  of  the  ]higlish-sj)eaking  tongue  today. 

The  man  who  .s.peaks  the  word,  which  sonic  miner  in  his  humble 
cabin  read  last'  night  when  he  took  down  from  his  book-shelf  l-.mer- 
son’s  Essays;  the  man  w ho  w rcjte  the  poem  w hich  some  poor  artist  read 
in  Paris  last  night,  tt)  his  comfort;  the  man  whose  works  were  rca»l  last 
Sunday  as  the  .Scrijitures  are  read  in  .some  rude  log  house  in  the  mount- 
ain, is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — he  of  the  country  which  is  .said  to 
know  nothing  of  ideals,  ilis  philosojihy  was  not  (iernian  in  its  origin. 
He  did  not  study  the  1-higlish  masters  in  style.  He  is  ned  troubled  hy 
the  traditions  of  the  classics  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  Gur 
friends  in  O.xford,  as  they  put  back  the  Plato  which  they  have  been 
reading  for  a little  refreshment  in  their  idealism,  resort  to  the  Vankee 
Plato  of  this  clime,  Ralph  Waldo  l*'nierson. 

I have  chosen  in  the  few-  minutes  in  whicli  I have  this  greatest 
privilege  in  my  life  to  speak  thus  briedy'  of  w hat  h.is  pas.seii  since  the 
year  1800  rather  than  to  attempt  a great  speech  <»n  the  great  subject 
assigned  to  me  by  y-oiir  committee,  “the  siiiritual  forces  of  the  world.  ” 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  greatest  subject  possible.  I thought  I 
w’ould  not  like  to  have  you  think  me  w’holly'  a fool,  so  1 selected  one 
or  tw’o  of  these  little  illustrations  instead  of  attempting  a subject  of 
such  great  magnituile.  The  lessons  which  ;\merica  has  learned,  if  she 
will  only'^  learn  them  well  and  remember  them,  are  lessons  which  may 
well  carry^  her  through  this  twentieth  century-  which  is  before  us.  \Vc 
have  built  uj)  all  our  strength,  all  our  success  on  the  triumph  ot  ideas, 
and  those  ideas  for  the  twentieth  century-  arc  very  simjile. 

God  is  nearer  to  man  than  1 Ic  ever  was  before,  and  man  knows 
that  and  knows  that  because  men  are  God’s  children  they  are  nearer 
to  each  other  than  they  ever  were  before.  And  so  life  is  on  a higher 
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plane  than  it  was.  Mon  do  not  bother  so  much  about  the  smoke  and 

du.st  ()f  earth,  I hey  live  in  hij^jlior  altitudes  because  they  arc  children 

of  (lod,  livinpr  for  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  world,  a life  with  Nearer  to 

God  for  man  in  heaven.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  other. 

nineteenth  century  we  can  state  all  our  creeds  as  briefly  as  this.  It  is 

the  statement  (»f  the  pope’s  encyclical,  as  he  writes  another  of  his 

noble  letters.  It  is  the  statement  on  which  is  based  the  action  of  some 

poor  come-outer,  vs  ho  is  so  afraid  of  imaj^es  that  he  won't  use  words 

in  his  prayers. 

Life  with  (lotl  f(jr  man  in  heaven — tliat  is  the  relif^ion  on  which 
the  lif^ht  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  formed.  The  twentieth 
century,  for  instance,  is  }^oin{.j  to  establisli  peace  amonpj  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  these  transient  arbitration  boards,  such  as 
we  have  now  occasionally,  we  are  fj<dng  tf)  ha\  c a permanent  tribunal, 
always  in  .session,  to  discuss  and  settle  the  j^rievances  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  'I'he  establishment  of  this  j)crmanent  tribunal  is  one  of  Peacf>Among 
the  illustrations  of  life  with  (lod,  with  men  in  a present  heaven.  aiiNations. 
Kducatioii  is  to  be  universal.  Fhat  does  not  mean  that  every  boy  and 
p;irl  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  tauj^ht  how  to  read  very  [3adly  and 
how  to  w rite  very  baiily.  W’e  are  not  {.join^  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
such  tiling  as  that.  It  means  th.it  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Lnited  St.ites  shall  be  able  to  study  wisely  and  well  all  the  works  of 
God,  and  shall  work  side  by  side  with  those  who  ^o  the  farthest  and 
study  the  deepest.  Universal  education  w ill  l^e  the  best  for  every  one — 
that  is  what  is  cominj.j.  I hat  is  life  with  God  for  man  in  heaven. 

And  the  twentieth  century  is  ^ointj  to  care  for  everybody’s  health;  ♦ 

^oin^  to  sec  that  the  comlitions  of  health  arc  such  that  the  child  born 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  crowtied  parts  of  the  most  crowdeil  cities 
has  the  same  ex<]uisitc  delicacy  of  care  as  the  baby  born  to  some  Hwiith. 
President  of  the  Uniteil  .States  in  the  W hite  House.  W’c  shall  take 
that  c.'ire  of  the  health  of  every  man,  as  our  reli|^ion  is  founded  on  life 
with  (lod  for  man  in  heaven. 

As  ft)r  social  ripjhts,  the  statement  is  very  simple.  It  has  been 
niade  .already  The  twentieth  tamtury  will  p^ivc  to  ev'ery  man  .accord- 
ing to  his  necessities.  It  will  receive  from  every  man  according^  to 
his  ojiportunity.  And  that  will  come  from  the  religious  life  of  that 
century,  a life  with  Gotl  for  man  in  heaven.  .Xs  for  purity,  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  keep  the  botly  pure  men  as  chaste  as  women. 

Nobody  (.Irunk,  nol>ody  stifled  by  this  or  that  poison,  given  with  this 
or  that  pretense,  with  cvervbodv  free  to  be  the  engine  of  the  almighty 
soul. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  twentieth  Centura'  is  to  build  up  its  civili- 
zation on  ide.as,  not  on  things  that  perish;  build  them  on  spiritual 
truths  which  endure  and  arc  the  same  forever;  build  them  of  faith,  on  Civilization, 
hope,  on  love,  which  arc  the  only  elements  of  eternal  life.  The  twen- 
tieth century  is  to  build  a civilization  which  is  to  last  forev'cr,  because 
it  is  the  civilization  of  an  idea. 
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Tribal  Chief,  Upper  Congo  (Heathen.) 
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Paper  by  REV.  WALTER  ELLIOTT,  of  the  Paulist  Convent,  New  York. 


K end  and  office  of  religion  is  to  direct  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  toward  an  infinite 
good,  and  to  secure  a perfect  fruition.  Man’s 
longings  for  perfect  wisdom,  love  and  joy  are 
not  aberrations  of  the  intelligence,  or  morbid 
conditions  of  any  kind;  they  are  not  purely 
subjective,  blind  teachings  forth  toward  noth- 
ing. They  arc  most  real  life,  excited  into 
activity  by  the  infinite  reality  of  the  Supreme 
being,  the  most  loving  God,  calling  llis  creat- 
ure to  union  with  Himself.  In  studying  the 
office  of  religion  we  therefore  engage  in  the 
investigation  of  the  highest  order  of  facts,  and 
weigh  and  measure  the  most  precious  products 
of  human  conduct — man's  endeavors  to  ap- 
proach his  ideal  condition. 

Reason,  if  well  directed,  dedicates  our  best  efforts  to  progress 
toward  perfect  life;  and  if  religion  be  of  the  right  kind,  under  its 
influence  all  human  life  becomes  sensitive  to  the  touch  of  the  divine 
life  from  which  it  sprung.  The  definition  of  perfect  religious  life  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  that  of  most  real  life;  the  human  spirit  mov- 
ing toward  perfect  wisdom  and  joy  by  instinct  of  the  divine  spirit 
acting  upon  it  both  in  the  inner  and  outer  order  of  existence. 

Hut  man’s  ideal  is  more  than  human.  Man  would  never  be  con- 
tent to  strive  after  what  is  no  better  than  his  own  best  self.  The 
longing  toward  virtue  and  happiness  is  for  the  reception  of  a supe- 
rior, a divine  existence.  The  end  of  religion  is  regeneration. 

Otherwise  stated,  religion  has  not  done  its  work  with  the  efface- 
ment  of  sin  and  the  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  nature.  It  has, 
indeed,  this  remedial  office,  but  its  highest  power  is  transformative;  it 
is  the  elixir  of  a new  and  tliv'ine  life.  The  supreme  office  of  religion 
is  regeneration. 
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To  remit  actual  sin  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  religion,  but  rather 
to  remedy  that  first  evil  by  which  our  race  h)st  its  supernatural  and 
divine  dignity — the  evil  called  original  sin.  And  this  is  the  meaning 
of  Christianity’s  great  word,  regeneration.  It  is  not  only  said,  "unless 
ye  repent,”  but  also,  "unless  ye  are  horn  again,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God;”  "born  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  (ihost;"  "born. not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  llesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God.” 

The  supreme  end  of  religion  is  not  emancipation,  but  regenera- 
tion. As  among  the  Romans,  when  a citizen  etnancipated  his  slave, 
he  by  that  act  conferred  citizenship  on  him,  so  the  pardon  of  sin 
by  Christ  is  not  only  remission,  but  also  adoption  among  the  sons 
of  God. 

That  gift  from  above  known  as  the  grace  of  Christ  does  not  simply 
break  the  fetters  of  sin,  it  ennobles  the  slave  with  the  dynastic  dignity 
of  God.  Thus  the  value  of  grace  is  essential  in  its  transft»rming  jHJwer, 
accidental  in  its  cleansing  j)ower,  or  its  power  of  reconciliation. 

The  final  end  of  all  created  existence  is  the  gli>ry  t>f  (iotl  in  Ills 
office  of  Creator.  As  man  is  a micro  cosmos,  so  the  liuinan  nature  of 
the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  culminating  point  at  which  the  crea- 
tive act  attains  to  its  summit  and  receives  its  last  pcrfecti<»n.  In  that 
humanity,  ami  through  it  in  the  Deity  with  which  it  is  one  person,  wc 
all  arc  called  to  share.  The  supreme  end  and  office  of  religion  is  to 
bring  about  that  union  and  to  make  it  perfect. 

"The  justification  of  a wicked  man  is  his  tr.inslation  fnun  the  state 
in  which  man  is  born  as  a son  of  the  first  Atlam,  into  the  state  of 
grace  and  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  by  the  second  A*lam.  Jesus 
Christ,  our  .Saviour.”  These  words  of  the  C'ouncil  of  'Frent  affirm  that 
the  boon  of  God’s  favor  is  not  mereiv'  restoration  to  humanitv's  nat- 
ural  innocence.  God’s  friemlshij)  for  man  is  elevation  toa  state  higher 
than  nature’s  highest,  and  infinitely  .so,  and  yet  a dignity  toward 
which  all  men  are  ilrawn  by  the  un.seen  attraction  of  ilivine  grace,  and 
toward  which,  in  their  better  moments,  they  consciously  strive,  how- 
ever feebly  and  blindly. 

Religion,  as  understood  by  Christianity,  means  new  life  for  man. 
different  life,  additional  life.  "1  le  breatheii  into  his  f.ice  the  breath 
of  life.”  W hat  life?  W’hat  life  ilid  Christ  mean  when  He  said.  "1  am 
come  that  they  may  have  life  ami  may  have  it  more  abundantly?”  Is 
it  merely  the  fullness  of  the  natural  life  of  man?  No,  but  a .superior 
and  transcendent  life,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  natural  life  of 
God,  given  to  man  to  elevate  him  to  a particijiation  in  the  Deity— into 
a plane  of  existence  which  naturally'  belongs  to  (lod  alone. 

In  the  breathing  forth  in  Kden,  the  Holy  .Spirit,  God’s  life  and 
breath,  passed  into  man.  Mark  the  secoml  breathing:  "breathing 
upon  them,  he  said,  ‘Receive  ye  the  Holy'  (ihost.’”  And  this  is  "hat 
St.  Paul  means  when  he  says,  "For  us,  we  have  the  miml  of  Christ 
(I  Cor.  ii,  i6).  The  Christian  mind  is  thus  to  be  discovered  and 
tested  by  comparison  with  the  higliest  standard:  " be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  heavenly  P'ather  is  perfect.” 
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Before  cominf;  to  the  ways  and  means  and  processes  of  acquiring 
this  divine  life,  we  must  consider  atonement  for  sin.  It  may  be  asked, 
Why  does  Clirist  elevate  us  to  union  with  his  Father  tlirough  suffering? 
The  answer  is  that  Go<l  is  dealing  with  a race  which  has  degraded 
itself  with  rebellion  and  with  crime,  which  naturally  involve  suffering. 

God’s  j)urpose  is  now  just  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  to  com- 
municate Himself  to  each  human  being,  and  to  do  it  personally,  eleva- 
ting men  to  brotherhood  with  llisown  Hivine  Son,  making  them 
partakers  of  the  same  grace  which  dwells  in  the  soul  of  Christ,  and 
shares  hereafter  in  the  same  blessedness  which  he  possesses  with  the 
Father.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  God  originally  constituted  man 
in  a supernatural  condition  of  divine  favor.  That  lost  by  sin,  God, 
by  an  act  of  grace  yet  more  signal,  places  His  Son  in  the  circumstances 
of  humiliation  and  suffering  clue  to  sin.  This  is  the  order  of  atone- 
ment, a word  which  has  come  to  signify  a mediation  through  suffering, 
although  the  etymological  meaning  of  it  is  bringing  together  into  one. 
Mediation  is  now,  as  ever  before,  the  constant  and  final  purpose  of 
God’s  loving  dealing  with  us.  We  arc  saved,  not  only  by  Christ’s 
death,  but,  says  the  apostle,  “being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 
His  life”  (Rom.  v.  lO). 

Understand  atonement  thus,  and  you  know,  as  a sinner  should, 
what  mediation  means.  Understand  mediation  thus,  and  you  know, 
as  a child  of  God  should,  what  a calamity  sin  is. 

In  the  present  order  of  things  atonement  is  first, but  originally 
mediation,  as  it  was  the  primary  need  of  imperfect  nature,  was  like- 
wise God’s  initial  work.  As  things  are,  too,  the  gift  of  righteousness 
through  sharing  the  cross  of  Christ  elevates  man  to  a degree  of  merit 
impossible  if  the  gift  were  purely  and  simply  a boon. 

A mistaken  view  of  this  matter  of  atonement  is  to  be  guarded 
against.  For  if  there  is  any  calamity  surpassing  the  loss  of  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  it  is  the  loss  of  consciousness  of  human  dignity.  If  I must 
believe  a lie,  I had  rather  not  choose  the  monstrous  one  that  I am 
totally  depraved.  I had  rather  be  a Pelagian  than  a Predestinarian. 
But  neither  of  these  is  right.  Christ  and  His  church  arc  right,  and 
they  insist  that  the  divine  life  and  light  are  communicated  to  us  as 
being  sinners,  and  in  an  order  of  things  both  painful  to  nature  and 
superior  to  it,  and  yet  will  allow  no  one  to  say  that  any  man  is  or  can 
be  totally  depravetl. 

Hence  St.  Paul:  “I  rejoice  in  my  infirmity.”  Not  that  sorrow  is 
joy,  or  is  in  itself  anything  but  misfortune;  but  that  in  the  order  of 
atonement  it  is  turned  into  joy  by  restoring  us  to  the  Divine  Sonship. 

keligion  is  positive.  It  makes  me  good  with  Christs  goodness. 
Religion  docs  essentially  more  than  rid  me  of  evil.  In  the  rnansions 
of  the  Father,  sorrow  opens  the  outer  door  of  the  atrium  in  which  I am 
pardoned,  and  love  leads  to  the  throne-room.  If  forgiveness  and  union 
be  distinct,  it  is  only  as  we  think  of  them,  for  to  God  they  are  one. 
And  this  is  to  be  noted:  All  infants  who  pass  into  heaven  through  the 
laver  of  regeneration  have  had  no  conscious  experience  of  pardon  o 
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any  kind,  and  yet  will  consciously  enjoy  the  union  of  filiation  forever. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  tlicrc  arc  multitudes  of  atlults  who.se  sancti- 
fication has  had  no  conscious  process  of  the  remission  of  prave  sin, 
for  many  such  have  never  been  guilty  of  it.  To  e.xcite  tliem  to  a 
fictitious  sense  of  sinfulne.ss  is  untrutliful,  unjust  and  unchristian. 
Hounding  innocent  souls  into  the  company  of  demons  is  false  zeal  and 
is  cruel.  Vet  with  some  it  seems  the  supreme  end  aiul  ofhee  of  relij;ion. 
This  explains  the  revolt  of  many,  and  their  bitter  resentment  again.st 
the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
God  whose  caricature  has  been  seateii  before  their  eyes  on  the  throne 
of  false  judgment.  No  order  of  life  needs  truthfulness,  strict  and  c.xact 
in  every  detail,  so  much  as  that  known  as  the  religious.  The  church 
is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth.  The  sujireme  ciui  and  ofhce  of 
religion  is  not  the  expiation  of  sin,  but  elevation  to  union  with  God. 

The  e.xpiation  of  sin  is  the  removal  of  an  olistacle  to  our  union  with 
God.  Nothing  hinders  the  progress  of  guileless  or  repentant  souU, 
even  their  peace  of  mind,  more  than  prc\alent  misconceptions  on  thi> 
point.  Freed  from  sin,  many  fall  uncler  the  delusion  that  all  is  done; 
not  to  commit  sin  is  assumed  to  be  the  end  of  religion.  In  reality 
pardon  is  but  the  initial  work  of  grace,  and  even  pardon  is  not  jiossiMc 
without  the  gift  of  love. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  well  as  whatever  is  t>f  a jicnitcntim 
influence  in  his  religion,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  merely  paying  a j)cn- 
alty,  but  is  chiefly  an  offering  of  love.  Atonement  is  rcl.ated  to  incdi.i* 
tion  as  its  condition  and  not  as  its  essence.  Thus  viewed  the  sufferings 
of  the  King  of  Martyrs  manifest  in  an  indescribably  pathetic  manner 
the  holiness  of  God’s  law,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  divine  conipas''icjn 
for  the  sinner. 

Pardon,  we  repeat,  considered  solely  by  itself,  is  the  removal  of 
an  obstacle  to  our  advancement  into  the  divine  order.  The  comple- 
tion of  man’s  being  is  his  glorification  in  the  Godhead.  This  is  llu 
answer  to  those  who  arc  shocked  at  the  thought  that  Christ  came  into 
the  world  as  a mere  sin  victim.  Chri.si’.s  .s<»rrow  is  indeed  our  atone- 
ment, but  the  end  he  had  in  view  is  the  ecstatic  j«)y  of  the  union  of 
human  nature  with  the  divine  nature,  We  are  w.ished  in  the  Ke- 
deemer’s  blood,  but  that  blood  d()es  not  remain  on  the  surf.ice;  it  pen- 
etrates us  and  sanctifies  our  ow  n blood,  mingling  with  it.  We  arc  not 
ransomed  only  but  ennobled. 

It  never  can  be  said  that  it  is  by  reason  of  obedience  that  men 
love,  but  it  must  always  be  said  of  obedience  that  it  is  by  reason  ol 
love  that  it  is  made  perfect.  Obedience  generates  conformity,  l>ut  love 
ha.s  a fecundity  which  generates  every  virtue,  for  it  alone  is  wholly 
unitive.  The  highest  boast  of  obedience  is  that  it  is  the  first-born  ol 
love.  As  the  humanity  said  of  the  divinity,”  “ I go  to  the  l’'atlier,bccau‘'e 
the  Father  is  greater  than  I,”  so  obedience  says  of  love,  ” I go  to  niy 
parent-virtue,  for  love  is  greater  than  1.” 
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His  Eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
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Contrasts  of 
the  Paean 
World  with  oar 
Own. 


K live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in 
the  midst  of  a civiluation  which  is  the 
IcLMtirnatc  offspring  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  blessings  resulting 
from  our  Christian  civilization  arc 
fiourctl  out  so  regularly  anti  so  abun- 
dantly on  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
.social  worlii,  like  the  sunlight  and  the 
air  of  heaven  and  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite 
any  surprise  cxcejjt  tt)  those  who  visit 
lands  where  the  religititi  of  Christ  is 
little  known.  In  tirtler  to  realize  ad- 
etjuately  our  favorctl  situation  we 
should  transport  ourselves  in  spirit  to 
ante-Christian  times  and  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  pagan  world  with 
our  ow  n. 

the  advent  of  C hrist  the  whole  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  se('hnlc<l  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Palestine,  was  buried  in  idolatry,  livery  striking  object  in 
nature  had  its  tutelary  divinities.  Men  worshiped  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  of  heaven.  They  worshiped  their  very  passions.  They 
worshiped  everything  except  (iod,  to  whom  alone  divine  homage  is 
due.  In  the  words  of  llie  Apristle  of  the  (icntilcs;  “They  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  (iod  into  the  likeness  of  the  corrupt- 
ible man,  and  of  birds  ami  beasts  and  crcejiing  things.  They  wor- 
shiped and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
forev^er.’ 


But  at  last  the  great  light  for  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  had 
sighed  and  prayed,  and  toward  which  even  the  pagan  sages  had 
sti  etched  forth  their  hands  with  eager  longing,  arose  and  shoiic  unto 
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them  “that  sat  in  darkness  and  tlic  shadow  of  death.”  The  truth  con- 
cerning our  Creator,  which  liad  hitherto  been  hidden  in  Judea  that 
there  it  mij^ht  l)e  sheltered  from  tlie  world-wide  idolatry,  was  now 
proclaimeil,  and  in  far  greater  clearness  and  fullness,  unto  the  whole 
world.  Jesus  Christ  taught  all  mankind  to  know  the  one  true  Cod — 
a God  e.xisting  Irom  eternity  to  eternity,  a God  who  created  all  things 
by  His  power,  who  governs  all  things  by  11  is  wisdom,  and  whose 
.superintending  Proviilence  watches  over  the  affairs  of  nations  as  well 
as  of  men,  “without  whom  not  e\en  a bird  falls  to  the  ground.”  He 
proclaimed  a God  infinitely  holy,  just  aiul  merciful.  This  iilea  of  the 
Deity  so  consonant  to  our  rational  conceptions  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  low  and  .sensual  notions  which  the  pagan  world  had 
formed  of  its  divinities. 

The  religion  of  C.'hrist  imparts  t(^  us  not  only  a sublime  concep- 
tion of  G(i<l,  l)ut  also  a rational  iilea  of  man  and  of  his  relations  to  his 
Creator.  Hefore  the  coming  of  Christ  man  was  a riddle  and  a mys- 
tery to  himself.  He  knew  not  whence  he  came  nor  whither  he  was 
going.  He  was  grojiing  in  the  dark.  All  he  knew  for  certain  was 
that  he  was  passing  through  a brief  phase  of  existence.  The  past  and 
the  future  were  enveloped  in  a mist  which  the  light  of  philosophy  was 
unable  to  penetrate.  Our  Redeemer  has  dispelled  the  cloud  and  en- 
lightened us  regariling  our  origin  and  destiny  and  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it.  He  has  rescued  man  from  the  frightful  labyrinth  of  error  in 
which  paganism  had  involveil  him. 

The  tiospel  of  Christ,  as  proi)ounded  by  the  Catholic  church,  has 
brought  not  only  light  to  the  intellect,  but  comfort  also  to  the  heart. 

It  has  given  us  “that  peace  of  God  which  surpasseth  all  understanding” 

— the  peace  which  springs  from  the  conscious  po.sse.ssion  of  truth. 

It  has  taught  us  how  to  enjoy  that  triple  peace  which  constitutes  true 
happiness  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  in  this  life — peace  with  (lod  by  the  the  Heart, 
observance  of  His  commandments;  peace  with  our  neighbor  by  the 
exercise  of  charity  and  justice  toward  him,  and  peace  with  ourscKxs 
by  repressing  (.)ur  inordinate  aj)petites  and  keeping  our  passions  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  reason  and  our  reason  illumined  and  controlled  by 
the  law  of  God. 

All  other  religious  systems  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  were 
national  like  Judaism,  or  state  religions  like  Paganism.  The  Catholic 
religion  alone  is  world-wide  and  cosmopolitan,  embracing  all  races  and 
nations  and  peoples  and  tongues. 

Christ  alone  of  all  religious  founders  had  the  courage  to  say  to  His 
disciples:  “Go,  teach  all  nations.”  “Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.”  “V'ou  shall  be  witness  to  Mein  Judea  and  Samaria  and 
even  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth.”  lie  not  restrained  in  your 
mission  by  national  or  state  lines.  Let  my  Gospel  be  as  free  and  uni- 
versal as  the  air  of  heaven.  “The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness 
thereof.”  All  mankind  arc  the  children  of  My  Father  and  my  breth- 
ren. I have  died  for  all,  and  embrace  all  in  my  charity.  Let  the  whole 
human  race  be  your  audience  and  the  world  be  the  theater  of  your 
labors. 
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Every  Human 
Creature  a 
('hild  of  (tod. 


What  the 
Church  has 
Done  for  Soci- 
ety. 


It  is  tliis  recognition  of  the  fatlierhood  of  Gotl  and  the  brother 
hood  of  Christ  that  has  inspired  the  Catholic  church  in  her  mission  o' 
love  anti  benevolence.  This  is  the  secret  of  her  all-pervading  charity. 
This  idea  lias  been  her  impelling  motive  in  her  work  of  the  social 
regeneration  of  mankiiul  I beluild.  she  sa\‘s,  iti  every  human  creature 
a child  of  God  anti  a brother  anti  sister  of  Christ,  anti  therefore  I will 
protect  helpless  infancy  anti  decrepit  old  age.  I will  feed  the  orphan 
and  nurse  the  sick.  I will  strike  the  sh.ickles  frtuu  the  feet  of  the 
slave  anti  will  rescue  tlegratletl  women  from  the  moral  bontlagc  and 
tlegradation  to  w hich  her  ow  ti  frailty  and  the  passions  of  the  stronger 
sex  had  consigned  her. 

Montesquieu  has  well  said  that  the  religion  of  Christ,  winch  was 
institiitetl  to  lead  men  to  eternal  life,  has  contributed  more  than  any 
other  institution  to  promote  the  temporal  and  social  happiness  of  man- 
kind, The  object  of  this  parliatnent  of  religions  is  to  present  to 
thoughtful,  earnest  and  imjuiring  minds  the  respective  clainrs  of  the 
various  religions,  with  the  view  that  they  wnuld  *'  prove  all  tlnngs,  and 
hold  that  which  is  good,"  by  embracing  that  religion  which  above  all 
others  commends  itself  to  their  judgment  and  conscience.  1 am  not 
engaged  in  this  search  for  the  truth,  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I am 
conscious  that  I have  found  it,  and  inste.id  of  huling  this  treasure  in 
my  own  breast  I long  to  share  it  with  others,  especially  as  1 am  none 
the  poorer  in  making  others  the  richer. 

Hut,  for  my  part,  were  I occujried  in  this  inve'<tig  ition,  much  as  I 
would  be  draw  n tow  ard  the  Catholic  church  bv  her  admir.iblc  unitv  of 
faith  which  binds  together  230,000,000  of  souls;  much  as  I would  be 
attracted  toward  her  by  her  sublime  moral  code,  by  her  world-wide 
Catholicity  and  by  that  unbroken  chain  of  ajrostolic  succession  which 
connects  her  indissolubly  with  apostolic  times,  1 would  be  drawn  still 
more  forcibly  toward  her  by  that  wonderful  system  of  organized 
benevolence  which  she  has  established  for  the  alleviation  and  comfort 
of  suffering  humanity. 

Let  us  briefly  review  what  the  Catholic  church  has  done  for  the 
elev.ation  and  betterment  of  s«.)ciety; 

First.  The  Catholic  church  has  juirified  society  in  its  very  fountain, 
which  is  the  marriage  bond.  She  has  invariably  proclaimed  the  unity 
and  sanctity  and  inciissolubility  of  the  marriage. tie  by  saying  with  her 
founder  that  “What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  .asunder,” 
Wives  and  mothers,  never  forget  that  the  inviol.iliility  of  the  marriage 
contract  is  the  palladium  of  your  womanly  dignity  and  of  your  Chris- 
tian liberty.  And  if  you  are  no  longer  the  slaves  of  man  and  the  toy 
of  his  caprice,  like  the  wives  of  Asiatic  countries,  but  the  peers  and 
partners  of  your  husbands;  if  you  arc  no  longer  tenants  at  w ill  like  the 
wives  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  inistresses  of  your  house- 
hold; if  you  are  no  longer  confronted  by  usurping  rivals  like  Moham- 
medan and  Mormon  wives,  but  the  (pieens  of  the  domestic  kingdom, 
you  are  indebted  for  this  priceless  boon  to  the  ancient  church,  and 
particularly  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  intle.xibly  upheld  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  the  miptial  bond  against  the  arbitrary  j)ower  of  kings,  the  lust 
of  nobles  iind  the  lax  and  [jcrnicious  legislation  of  civil  governments. 

Second.  The  Catholic  religion  has  j)roclaiincd  the  sanctity  of  hu- 
man life  as  soon  as  the  body  is  animated  by  the  vital  sjjark.  Infanticide 
was  a dark  stain  on  pagan  civilization.  It  was  universal  in  Greece, 
with  the  iK)ssible  exception  of  Thebes.  It  was  sanctioned  and  even 
sometimes  enjoined  by  such  eminent  Greeks  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

Solon  and  Gyeurgus.  The  tlestruction  of  infants  was  also  very  com- 
nu)n  among  the  Romans,  Nor  was  there  any  legal  check  to  this  in- 
human crime,  except  at  rare  intervals.  The  father  had  the  j)ower  of 
life  and  death  over  his  child.  And  as  an  evidence  that  human  nature 
does  not  improve  with  time  and  is  everywhere  the  same,  unles!^  })er-  nS'an 
meated  with  the  leaven  of  Christianity,  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  infant 
life  is  prob;d)ly  as  general  today  in  China  and  other  heathen  countries 
as  it  was  in  ancient  Greece  aiul  Rome.  The  Catholic  church  has 
sternly  set  her  face  against  this  exposure  and  murder  of  innocent 
babes.  She  has  denounced  it  as  a crime  more  revolting  than  that  of 
Herod,  because  committeil  against  one’s  own  flesh  and  blood.  She 
has  comlemned  with  cfjual  energy  the  atrocious  tloctrine  of  IMalchus, 
who  suggested  unnatural  methoils  for  diminishing  the  population  of 
the  human  family.  Were  I not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  offending 
modesty  and  of  imparting  knowledge  where  “ignorance  is  bliss,’’  I 
would  dwell  more  at  length  on  the  social  plague  of  ante-natal  infanti- 
cide, which,  is  insidiously  and  systematically  spreading  among  us  in 
defiance  of  civil  penalties  and  of  the  divine  law  which  says,  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill,’’ 

Third  There  is  no  j)lace  of  human  misery  for  which  the  church 
docs  not  provide  some  remedy  or  alleviation.  She  has  established 
infant  asylums  for  the  shelter  of  helj)less  babes  who  have  been  cruelly 
abandoned  by  their  own  parents  or  bereft  of  them  in  the  mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence  before  they  could  know  or  feel  a mother’s  Asylums, 
love.  These  little  waifs,  like  the  infant  Moses  drifting  in  the  turbid 
Nile,  arc  rescued  from  an  untimely  death,  and  arc  tenderly  raised  by 
the  daughters  of  the  Great  King,  those  consecrated  virgins  who 
become  nursing  mothers  to  them.  And  I have  know  n more  than  one 
such  motherless  b ibe  w ho,  like  Israel’s  law-giver,  in  after  years  became 
a leader  among  his  jicojile. 

Pourth.  As  the  church  provides  homes  for  those  yet  on  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  so.  too,  does  she  secure  retreats  for  those  on  the  threshold 
of  death.  .She  has  asylums  in  which  the  aged,  men  and  women,  find 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a refuge  in  their  old  age  from  the  storms  of 
life,  and  a novitiate  to  prepare  them  for  eternity.  Thus,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  she  is  a nursing  mother.  .She  rocks  her  children 
m the  cradle  of  infancy,  and  she  soothes  them  to  rest  on  the  couch  of 
death. 

Louis  XIV  erected  in  Paris  the  famous  Hotel  des  Invalides  for  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  France  who  had  fought  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  And  so  has  the  Catholic  religion  provided  for  those  who 
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have  been  disabled  in  the  battle  of  life  a home,  in  which  they  are  ten- 
derly nursed  in  their  declining;  years  by  devoted  sisters. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  I’oor,  whose  congregation  was  founded  in 
1840,  have  now  charge  of  250  establishments  in  tlifferenl  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  aged  inmates  of  those  houses  numbering  30.000,  uj)uard  of 
70,000  having  dieil  under  their  care  up  to  18S9.  To  the  asylums  are 
welcomed  not  only  the  members  of  the  Catholic  religion,  but  those 
also  of  every  form  of  Christian  faith,  and  even  those  \n  itluiut  any  faith 
at  all.  The  sisters  make  no  distinction  of  persons  or  nationality  or 
color  or  creed,  for  true  Christianity  embraces  all.  The  only  (juestion 
proposed  by  the  sisters  to  the  applicant  for  shelter  is  this:  Are  vou 
oppressed  by  age  and  penury?  If  so,  come  to  us  and  we  will  jirovide 
for  you. 

Fifth.  She  has  orphan  asylums  where  children  of  both  .sc.ves  are 
reared  and  taught  to  become  useful  and  worthy  members  of  society. 

Si.xth.  Hospitals  were  unknoun  to  the  jiagan  world  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  copious  vocabularies  of  Creece  aiul  Rome  had 
no  word  even  to  cxjiress  that  term. 

The  Catholic  church  has  hospitals  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
every  form  of  disease.  She  sends  her  tlaughters  of  charity  and  of 
mercy  to  the  battlefield  and  to  the  plague-stricken  city  During  the 
Crimean  war  1 remember  to  have  read  of  a sister  who  was  struck  dead 
by  a ball  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  and  bamlaging  the 
wound  of  a fallen  soldier.  Much  praise  was  then  deservedl)'  Inrstouetl 
on  Florence  Nightingale  for  her  devotion  to  the  sick  ami  woumicd 
soldiers.  Her  name  resounded  in  both  hemispheres.  Hut  in  ever) 
sister  you  have  a Florence  Nightingale,  with  this  difference  that,  like 
ministering  angels,  they  move  without  noise  along  the  path  of  duty: 
and,  like  the  angel  Raphael,  who  concealed  his  name  frcjiu  Tobias,  the 
sister  hides  her  name  from  the  world. 

Several  year.s  ago  I accompanied  to  New  (Orleans  eight  .Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  were  .sent  from  lialtimore  to  re-enforce  the  ranks  of  their 
heroic  companions  or  to  supply  the  places  of  their  devoted  associate'; 
wlio  had  fallen  at  the  i)ost  of  ciuty  in  the  fever-stricken  cities  of  the 
south.  Their  departure  for  the  scene  of  tlieir  lalmrs  was  neither  an 
nounced  by  the  press  nor  heralded  by  public  apj)lause.  1 hey  rushed 
calmly  into  the  jaws  of  death,  not  bent  on  deeds  of  destruction  like  the 
famous  600,  but  on  deeds  of  mercy.  'I'hev  had  no  'I  emu’son  to  sound 
their  praises.  Their  only  ambition  was-  iind  how  lofty  is  that  ambi- 
tion— that  the  recording  angel  might  be  their  biographer;  that  their 
names  might  be  inscribed  in  the  Hook  of  Life,  and  that  they  might 
receive  their  recomjjen.se  from  Him  who  has  .said:  “I  was  sick  and  ye 
visited  Me,  for  as  often  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  My  brethren 
ye  did  it  to  Me.”  Within  a few'  months  after  their  arrival  si.v  of  the 
eight  sisters  died,  victims  of  the  ejiidemic. 

These  are  a few  of  the  many  instances  of  heroic  charity  that  ha\e 
fallen  under  my  ow'ii  observation.  Here  are  e.xamples  of  sublime 
heroism  not  culled  from  the  musty  pages  of  ancient  marty’rologies  or 
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books  of  chivalry,  hut  happening  in  our  own  day  and  under  our  own 
eyes.  J Icre  is  a heroism  not  aroused  by  the  emulation  of  brave  comrades 
on  the  battlelield  or  by  the  clasli  of  arms  or  the  strains  of  martial 
hymns,  or  by  the  love  for  earthly  fame,  but  ins{)ired  only  by  a sense  of 
Christian  duty  and  by  the  love  of  Ciod  and  her  fellow-beings. 

Seventh,  d'he  (kilholic  religion  labors  not  only  to  assuage  the  phys- 
ical distemjiers  of  humanity,  but  also  to  reclaim  the  victims  of  moral 
disease.  1 he  redemption  of  fallen  women  from  a life  of  infamy  was 
never  included  in  the  scope  of  heathen  j)hilanthropy ; and  man's  unre- 
generate nature  is  the  same  now  as  Ijefore  tlie  birth  of  Christ. 

lie  worships  woman  as  long  as  she  has  charms  to  fascinate,  but 
she  is  spurned  and  trampletl  upon  as  soon  as  she  has  ceased  to  please. 
It  was  reserved  for  1 lim  who  knew  no  sin  to  throw'  the  mantle  of  i)ro- 
tection  over  sinning  woman.  There  is  no  page  in  the  Gospel  more 
^■ouching  than  that  which  records  our  Saviour’s  merciful  judgment  on 
the  atlulterous  woman.  The  Scribes  and  i’harisees,  who  had  perhaps 
i'articipateil  in  her  guilt,  asked  our  Lord  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
'.loath  upon  her  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law'.  “Math  no  one 
condemned  thee?”  asked  our  Saviour.  “No  one.  Lord,”  she  answered. 
‘'Then,”  said  Ho,  “neither  will  I condemn  thee.  Go;  sin  no  more.” 

Inspired  by  this  divine  example,  the  C'atholic  church  shelters 
erring  females  in  homes  not  inapproju  iately  called  Magdalena  asy- 
lums an<l  houses  of  the  Gootl  Shepherd.  Not  to  speak  of  other 
institutions  established  for  the  moral  reformation  of  women,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Good  .Shej)herd  at  Angers,  founded  in  1836,  has 
charge  today  of  150  houses,  in  which  upward  of  4,000  sisters  devote 
themselves  to  the  care  of  over  20,000  females  who  had  yielded  to 
temptation  or  were  rescued  from  impending  danger 

IGghth.  'I'he  Christian  religion  has  been  the  unvarying  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  bondman,  before  the  daw  n of  Christianity,  slavery 
was  universal  in  civilized  as  well  as  in  barbarous  nations  The 
apostles  were  everywhere  confronted  by  the  children  of  oppression. 
Their  first  task  was  to  mitigate  the  horrors  and  alleviate  the  miseries 
of  human  bondage.  Tlicy  cheered  the  slave  by  holding  up  to  him  the 
c.xample  of  Clirist,  who  voluntarily  became  a slave  tliat  we  might 
enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  children  of  (iod.  The  bondman  had  an 
equal  participation  with  his  master  in  the  sacraments  of  the  church 
and  in  the  priceless  consolation  which  religion  affords. 

Slave-owners  were  admonished  to  be  kind  and  humane  to  their 
sl.avcfi  by'  being  reminded  with  apostolic  freedom  that  they  and  their 
.servants  had  the  .same  Master  in  heaven,  who  had  no  respect  of  per- 
sons. The  ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion  down  the  ages  sought  to 
lighten  the  burden  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  slave  as  far  as 
social  prejudices  would  permit,  till  at  length  the  chains  fell  from  their 
feet. 

Human  slavery  has,  at  last,  thank  God,  melted  away  before  the 
noonday  sun  of  the  Gospel.  No  Christian  country  contains  today  a 
solitary  slave.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  a distinguished  Irish  jurist, 
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as  soon  as  the  bondman  puts  his  foot  in  a Christian  land  he  stands 
redeemed,  regenerated  and  disentliralled  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Ninth.  The  Savior  of  mankind  never  conferred  a {greater  temporal 
boon  on  mankiiul  than  b)'  ennobling  and  sanctifying'  manual  lalxjr  and 
byrescuint^  it  from  the  stij'inaof  de^railation  which  had  been  branded 
upon  it.  Hetore  Christ  ajipeared  amon^'  men.  manual  and  even 
mechanical  work  was  rej'arded  as  servile  .ind  de^railiiif^  to  the  free- 
men of  paijan  Rome  and  was  consequently  rclej;ate«l  to  slaves.  Christ 
is  ushered  into  the  worhl,  not  amid  the  piunpand  splernhjrof  imperial 
majesty,  but  amitl  the  environments  of  an  humble  child  of  toil,  lie  is 
the  reputed  son  of  an  artisan  ami  11  is  early  manhood  is  spent  in  a 
mechanic’s  shop.  “Is  mit  this  the  carpenter.' the  s«.n  <»f  Mary .5”  The 
prime\;al  curse  attached  to  labor  is  obliter.ited  by  the  toils<»ine  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  l!.ver  since  lie  pursued  Ilis  tr.nh*  as  a carpenter  lie  has 
lightened  the  mechanic's  ttjols  ami  has  shed  a halo  an  »umi  the  workshop. 

If  the  profession  of  a general,  a jurist  and  .i  statesman  is  adorned 
by  the  example  of  a Washington,  a Taney  .ind  .1  Hurkc,  Iniw  much 
more  is  the  calling  of  a wtirkman  ennobled  by  the  ex.impb*  of  Christ. 
\\  liat  De  rocqueville  said  sixty  years  ago  of  the  L’niteil  Mates  is  true 
toda)' — that  with  us  every  honest  labor  is  laudable,  thanks  to  the 
e.xamj?le  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

lo  sum  up:  The  Catholic  church  has  taught  man  the  knowlcd^jc 
of  God  and  of  himself;  she  has  brought  comfort  tt>  his  he.irt  by  in- 
structing him  to  bear  the  ills  of  life  with  Christi.m  j)hilos<)phy;  she  has 
sanctified  the  marriage  Itond;  she  has  pro<  l. timed  the  sam  tity  and  in- 
violability of  human  life  from  the  moment  that  the  body  is  animatetl 
by'the  .spark  of  life  till  it  is  e.xtinguished;  she  has  founded  asjlums  for 
the  training  of  children  of  both  sexes  ami  f<»r  the  support  of  the  aged 
poor;  .she  has  established  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  1 lotncs  for  the  re- 
demption of  fallen  women;  she  has  exerted  her  influence  toward  the 
niitigation  and  abolition  of  human  slavery;  she  has  been  the  unwaver- 
ing friend  of  the  sons  of  toil.  These  are  some  of  the  blessings  which 
the  Catholic  church  has  conforrcMl  on  .m»cicty. 

I will  not  deny,  on  the  contrar)'  1 am  happy  to  avow,  that  the 
various  Christian  bodies  outside  the  C\atholic  church  have  been  anil 
are  today  zealous  j>romoters  of  most  of  these  works  of  Chri'-tian 
benevolence  which  I have  enumerated  .\ot  to  speak  of  the  innumer- 
able humanitarian  houses  established  by  our  non-Catholic  brethren 
throughout  the  land,  1 bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  philanthropic 
institutions  founded  by'  Wilson  and  Shepherd,  by’  lohns  llojikins, 
T..noch  Pratt  and  (jcorge  Peabody'^  in  the  city'  of  Haltimore.  Hut  will 
not  our  separated  brethren  have  the  candor  to  acknow  ledge  that  we 
had  first  possession  of  the  field;  that  these  beneficent  movements  have 
been  inaugurated  by^  us,  and  that  the  other  Christian  communities  in 
their  noble  efforts  for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  mankinO 
have  in  no  small  measure  been  stimulated  liy'’  the  e.xample  and  emula- 
tion of  the  ancient  church? 


yiie  Practical  §ervice  of  the  §cience  of 
Religions  to  tlie  Qause  of  Religious 
[Jnity,  and  to  jV\issionary 
pnterprise. 

Paper  by  MERWIN-MARIE  SNELL 


LIGK^N  is  a universal  fact  of  human  experi- 
ence There  arc  people  without  Gods,  with- 
out sacred  books,  without  sacraments,  with- 
out doctrines,  if  you  will — but  none  without 
relitiion.  There  is  in  every  human  breast 
an  instinct  which  reaches  outward  and  up- 
ward toward  the  highest  truth,  the  highest 
gooilncss,  the  highest  beauty,  and  wiiich 
testifies  at  the  same  time  to  the  existence  of 
an  intimate  relation  of  affection,  of  honor 
and  of  beauty  between  each  individual  per- 
son and  the  surrounding  universe. 

Everything  that  exists  or  can  exist  may 
be  an  object  of  religious  devotion,  for  eyery- 
in  some  sense  a compendium  of  the  W'orld- 
a symbol  of  creative  power,  preserving  wis- 
dom and  transforming  providence  In  all  the  world,  from  pole  to  pole 
and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  there  lives  not  one  single  unperverted  hurnan 
being  from  whose  soul  there  docs  not  ascend  the  incense  of  adoration 
and  in  w hose  hand  is  not  found  the  pilgrim  staff  of  duty  Mankind  is 
one  in  the  recognition  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
the  cosmos,  and  one  in  the  effort  to  manifest  and  perfect  that  relation- 
ship by  sacrifice  and  service.  Supcrimpo.sed  upon  this  universal 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  sense,  as  the  late  Brother  Azarias  was  wont 
to  describe  it,  rises  a great  structure  of  religious  and  ethical  truths  and 
principles,  regarding  which  there  is  a substantial  agreement  among  all 
the  branches  of  the  human  family.  If  the  precise  extent  of  tliis  agree- 
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mcnt  can  be  ocfinitely  ascertained,  as  well  as  the  exact  significance  and 
cause  of  the  real  or  apparent  divergencies  troni  a common  standard, 
either  in  the  way  of  omission  or  addition,  the  way  will  be  prepared  tor 
the  complete  annihilation  of  vital  religious  diflerenccs,  and  the  placing 
of  the  facts  and  principles  of  religions  uj)on  an  absolutely  inexpung- 
able  basis. 

It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  ujion  that  for  a perfect  lealization 
of  the  highest  development  and  firmest  demonstration  of  religion,  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  religions  is  an  indispensable  condition. 
Of  this  fact  the  friends  of  the  world’s  iiarliament  of  religions  cannot 
permit  themselves  to  doubt;  for  the  parliament  itself  is  a vast  hicro- 
logical  museum,  a working  collection  of  religious  specimens,  having 
the  same  indispensable  value  to  the  hierologist  that  the  herbarium  has 
to  the  botanist.*  It  is  not  only  an  exhibit  of  religions,  but  a school  of 
comparative  religion,  and  every  one  who  attends  its  sessions  is  taking 
the  first  steps  toward  becoming  a hierologist. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  fitting  that  the  science  of  religions 
should  here  receive  special  attention  under  its  own  name.  And  thi> 
all  the  more  as  the  prejudices  and  animosities  which  perpetuate  relig- 
ious disunion  arc  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  the  result  of  gros< 
misconceptions  of  the  true  character  of  the  rival  creeds  or  cults.  Tin 
anti-Catholic,  anti-. Mormon  and  anti-Semitic  agitations  in  Christen 
dom,  and  the  highly  colored  pictures  of  heathen  degratlation  in  which 
a certain  class  of  foreign  missionaries  indulge,  are  significant  illu>lra- 
tions  of  the  malignant  results  of  religious  ignorance. 

\o  one  would  hate  or  desjiise  the  Catholic  church  who  knew  its 
teachings  and  practices  as  the\'  really  are;  m>  one  would  exclude  the 
church  of  the  latter  day  saints  from  the  f.imily  of  the  world’s  relig- 
ions who  had  caught  the  first  glim[)sc  of  its  profound  cosmogony,  its 
spiritual  theology  and  its  e.xalted  morality;  no  one  waiuld  fail  in 
respect  to  Judaism  could  he  once  enter  into  the  spirit  of  its  teaching 
and  ritual;  and  no  one  would  attribute  a special  igm»rancc  and  super- 
stition to  the  pagan  s\  stems  as  such  w ho  ha<l  taken  tlie  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  their  phenomena,  and,  as  it  were,  enter  into 
union  w'ith  their  inner  souls  and  thus  fully  perceive  the  tiivine  tnitli.s 
upon  which  they  rest. 

Those  who  aspire  to  prepare  themselves  to  give  intelligent  .vssist- 
ance  to  the  cause  of  religious  unity  by  a scientific  study  of  religions 
should  bear  in  mind  the  follow  ing  niie.s: 

1.  An  impartial  collection  and  examination  of  data  rofiarding  all  religions  with- 
out distinction  is  of  primary  importance. 

2.  It  is  not  necessary  howeve’’,  to  doubt  or  disbelieve  one’s  own  creed  in  order 
to  give  a perfectly  unbiased  examination  to  all  others. 

d.  In  cases  where  the  facts  are  in  dispute  the  testimony  of  the  adherents  pf 
the  system  under  consideration  must  outweigh  those  who  profess  some  other  rclig’oB 
or  none. 

4.  The  facts  collected  must  be  studied  in  due  chronoiogic.al  order,  and  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  construct  a history  of  religions  based  upuu  a study  ot  conlcinporary 
cults  without  regard  to  history. 
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5.  Resemblances  in  nomenclature,  in  beliefs  or  in  customs  must  not  be  too 
hastily  acce{)te(l  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  special  relationship  between  systems. 

f).  Resemblances  in  ceremonial  details  must  not  be  considered  as  necessarily 
indicating  any  fundamental  similarity  or  kinship. 

7.  Xv’lien  any  reli>;ion  or  any  one  of  its  constituent  elements  appears  to  be 
absurd  and  false,  consider  that  this  ap[)earance  may  result  from  an  error  as  to  the 
facts  in  the  case,  or  misunderstamling  of  the  true  significance  of  those  facts. 

It  is  not  ncccs.sary  to  bo  a .scientist  by  profession  in  order  to  give 
intelligent  study  to  the  science  of  religions.  The  jrrofessional  hierolo- 
gist  analyzes  and  compares  religitms  from  a pure  love  of  his  science; 
the  man  of  broadening  culture  and  thought  may  study  them  with  the 
practical  end  of  a fuller  self-enlightenment  regarding  his  duties  to  God 
and  the  race;  and  the  intelligent  religious  partisan  may  seek  to  master, 
by  means  of  this  science,  the  secret  of  religious  variations  and  to  ob- 
tain such  a knowleilge  of  the  relation  of  other  religious  systems  to  his 
own,  their  points  of  agreement  and  contradiction  and  their  historic 
contact  as  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  a very  powerful  and  fruitful 
propaganda. 

Missionary  work,  in  jrarticular,  cannot  dispense  with  this  science. 

I ilo  not  refer  to  Christian  missions  exclusively,  but  to  missionary 
work  in  general,  wlujever  be  its  objects  and  whatev'cr  its  aims,  and 
whether  it  be  Catlndic,  IVotestant,  lUiddJiist,  or  Moslem.  Kveiy  mi.s- 
sionary  training  school  should  be  a college  of  comparative  religion. 
It  should  be  realizcil  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  proj>agandist 
are  as  great  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  any  religion  as  the  same  qual- 
ities in  those  whom  it  seeks  tt)  win,  and  that  the  first  requisite  to  suc- 
cessful missionary  work  is  a knowledge  of  the  truths  and  beauties  of 
the  existing  religion,  that  they  may  be  used  as  a jroint  d’appui  f<^r  th’e 
special  arguments  and  claims  of  that  with  which  it  is  desired  to 
replace  it. 

Ilowevcr,  whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  scientist,  the  truth 
seeker  and  the  propagandist,  they  must  all  use  the  same  methods  of 
impartial  research;  and  all  work  together,  even  though  it  be  in  spite 
of  themselves,  for  the  hastening  of  the  day  when  mutual  understanding 
and  fraternal  sympathy,  and  intelligent  appreciation  as  wide  as  the 
worhl  shall  draw  together  in  golden  bonds  the  whole  human  family. 

All  true  study  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  man  is  scientific  study; 
all  true  aspiration  toward  the  ideal  of  the  universe  is  religious  aspira- 
tion. Into  this  union  <d  religious  science  all  men  can  enter — Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  Jews,  Mormons,  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  Buddhists, 
Confucianists,  jains,  Taoists,  Shintoists,  Theosophists,  Spiritualists, 
theists,  pantheists  and  atheists,  and  none  of  them  need  feel  out  of 
place;  none  of  them  need  sacrifice  their  favorite  tenets,  and  none  of 
them  should  dare  to  deny.to  any  of  the  others  a perfect  right  to  stand 
upon  the  same  ])latform  of  intelligent  and  impartial  inquiry  and  to 
obtain  a free  and  apj>reciative  audience  for  all  that  they  can  say  on 
their  own  behalf. 


Aid  to  Mis- 
sionary Work. 


yiie  §ocial  Office  of  Religious  peeling. 


Paper  by  PRINCE  SERGE  WOLKONSKY,  of  Russia. 


T is  the  custom  at  the  congresses  that  A-henever  a 
speaker  appears  on  the  stage  he  should  be 
introduced  as  the  representative  either  of  some 
government,  or  of  some  nationality,  or  of  some 
association,  or  of  some  institution,  or  of  any 
kind  of  collective  unity  that  absorbs  his  indi- 
viduality and  classifies  him  at  once  in  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  humanity. 

My  name  to-night  has  not  been  put  in 
connection  with  any  of  these  classifications, 
and  it  is  (juite  natural  that  you  should  ask: 
“ W hat  tloes  he  represent?  Does  lie  represent 
a government?"  No,  for  I think  that  no 
- , government  as  such  should  have  anything  to 

vl  do  with  the  (picstions  that  arc  going  to  be  treated 
here,  nor  should  it  interfere  in  the  discussions. 
Ami  a representative  of  a nation  ? No,  I am  not.  Why  not?  I’ll 
tell  > 'ou.  .Some  weeks  ago  I had  the  honor  of  speaking  in  this  same 
hall  on  some  educational  subjects.  After  I had  finished,  several 
persons  came  to  me  to  e.xpress  tl.eir  feelings  of  sympathy.  I recollect 
with  a particular  thought  of  thankfulness  the  good  faces  of  three 
colored  men.  who  came  with  outstretched  hands  and  said: 

"We  want  to  thank  you  because  we  like  your  ideas  of  humanity 
and  of  internationality  we  like  them." 

If  I mention  the  fact  it  is  not  because  I gather  any  selfish  satis- 
faction in  doing  so,  but  because  I feel  happy  to  live  at  a time  when 
the  advancement  of  inventions  and  ideas  made  such  a fact  possible  as 
that  of  a stranger  coming  from  across  the  ocean  to  this  great  country 
of  the  New  World  and  being  greeted  as  a brother  by  children  of  a 
race  that  a few  years  ago  was  regarded  as  not  belonging  to  humanity. 

I feel  proud  to  live  in  such  times,  and  I am  glad  to  owe  the  experience 
to  America. 

Hut  that  same  evening  a lady  came  to  me  with  expression  of 
greatest  astonishment  and,  said  she  was  so*  much  surprised  to  hear 
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such  ideas,  such  evidences  of  the  l)rotherhood  of  man,  advanced  ny  a 
Russian 

“Why  so?”  I asked  her. 

*'  Because  I always  thoujjjht  these  ideas  were  American.” 

“American  ideas?  No,  niadame;  these  ideas  are  as  little  Ameri- 
can as  they  arc  Russian.  They  are  human  ideas,  madame,  and  if  v<>u 
are  a human  creature  you  must  not  be  astonished  \‘ou  have  ikj  ri^,dit 
to  he  astonished — that  another  human  creature  sjuike  to  you  a lan- 
guag^e  that  you  would  have  spoken  yourself.” 

No,  1 am  rc{)resentati\ e of  no  nationality,  of  luj  countr\'.  1 love 
my  country;  I would  not  staiul  at  this  very  j)larc,  I would  not  speak 
to  you  tonight  if  1 did  not;  but  our  individual  attachment  to  our  oun 
country'  is  of  no  good  if  it  does  not  give  to  us  an  impulse  tos(»me  wider 
e.\j)ansion,  if  it  docs  not  teach  us  to  respect  other  people's  attachment 
to  their  country',  and  if  it  does  not  till  our  heart  with  an  ardent  wish 
that  every'  one’s  country  should  be  lo\  ed  by'  every  one. 

Now  remains  a last  ijuestion:  Am  1 representative  of  one  particu- 
lar religion?  I am  not,  for  if  I were  I uoubl  bring  here  words  of  tlivis- 
ion,  and  no  other  words  but  words  of  union  should  resound  in  this 
hall.  And  so  I introduce  myself  with  no  attributes,  considering  that 
after  the  permission  of  the  presiilent  that  confers  on  a man  the  right 
of  appearing  on  this  stage,  the  mere  f.i«  t of  his  being  a man  at  least 
at  a religious  congre.ss  - is  a sufficient  title  for  deserving  your  atten- 
tion. 

Now,  we  must  e.xtcnd  the  same  restrictions  to  the  subject  wc  arc 
going  to  treat.  First  of  all.  wc  settle  the  jroint  that  we  are  not  going 
to  speak  of  any'  particular  religion,  but  of  religious  feeling  in  general, 
independently'  of  its  object.  Secondly',  we  will  n()t  speak  td  the  origin 
of  the  religious  feeling;  whether  it  is  inspired  from  heaven  or  it  is  the 
natural  development  of  our  human  faculties;  whether  it  is  a special 
gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  or  the  result  <»f  a long  process  of  evolution 
that  has  its  beginning  in  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
latter  theory  that  places  the  beginning  of  religion  in  the  feeling  of 
fciir  seems  to  prevail  in  modern  science  and  is  regaideil  as  t)nc  of  its 
newest  conquests,  although  many'  centuries  ago  the  L.ilin  poet  said 
that  “ Primus  in  orbe  deos  fecit  timor.  ’ A remarkable  evolution,  in 
deed,  that  would  place  the  origin  of  religion  in  the  trembling  body' of 
a frightened  mouse,  and  the  end  of  it  on  the  summit  of  (iolgotha.  Wc 
will  not  contest,  but  wc  will  iiu  ite  those  who  were  clever  enough  to 
discover  and  prove  this  wonderful  process  of  evolution  to  pay'  their 
respect  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  made  such  a process  of  evolution 
possible 

Let  us  forget  for  once  that  eternal  (picstion  of  origins.  Do  y’ou 
judge  the  importance  of  a river  by'  the  narrowness  of  its  .source?  Do 
y’ou  reproach  the  flowers  with  the  {)utrified  elements  which  nourish  it?' 
roots?  Now,  you  see  what  a wrong  way  we  may  t.ike  sometimes  in  in- 
vestigating origins.  No,  let  us  judge  the  river  by  the  brcailth  and 
strength  of  its  full  stream,  and  the  flower  by  the  beauty'  of  its  colors 
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and  of  its  odor,  and  Id  ns  not  j;o  hack  nor  down  to  darkness  when  we 
have  the  chance  of  livinj^  in  li^ht.  Rclij^ious  feelinfj  is  a thing  that 
exists,  it  is  a reality,  and  wherever  it  may  come  from  it  deserves  our 
attention  and  our  higliest  respect  as  the  motor  of  the  greatest  acts  that 
were  accomplislied  by  humanity  in  the  moral  domain. 

Two  objections  may  be  urgetl;  I'drst,  the  human  .sacrifices  of  ancient 
times  that  were  accomplishetl  uiuler  prescriptions  of  religion.  To  this 
we  must  answer  tliAt  religious  feeling,  as  everything  on  earth,  requires 
a certain  time  to  become  clear  ami  lucid;  and  we  can  observe  that  the 
mere  fact  of  its  gradual  development  brings  uj)  by  and  by  a rejection 
and  condemnation  of  those  violences  and  abuses  that  were  considered 
incuml>ent  in  those  ]>rehistoric  times  when  everything  was  but  con- 
fusion and  in  a .state  of  formatitm.  The  same  religions  that  started 
with  human  sacrifices  led  those  who  followed  the  ilevelopment  of  ideas 
and  did  not  stick  to  the  el.d)oralion  of  rituals— to  highest  feelings  of 
humanity'  and  charity'.  Socrates  and  Plato  wrote  the  introduction,  and 
Seneca  the  first  volume  of  the  work  that  was  continued  by^  .St.  I’aul. 

Ihe  second  objection  will  be  the  violences  accomplishetl  in  the 
name  of  Cliristianity'.  Religious  feeling,  it  will  be  said,  produces  such 
atrocities  as  the  imjuisiti«)n  and  other  persecutions  oi  modern  m)d  even 
j)resent  titnes.  Ne\’cr,  never,  never!  Never  did  Christian  religion  in- 
spire a persecution.  It  diil  inspire  those  who  were  persecutetl,  but  not 
those  who  did  persecute.  What  is  it  that  in  ])ersecution  is  the  product 
of  religious  feelitjg?  llumility',  iiulidgence,  i>artlt>n,  patience,  heroism, 
martyrdom:  all  the  rest  that  constitutes  the  active  elements  of  a j)er- 
secutioti  is  not  the  work  of  religion:  martyri/ation,  torture,  cruelty^ 
intolerance,  are  the  work  (;f  j)olitic.s;  it  is  authority'  that  chastises  in- 
subordination, and  the  fact  that  authorities  throughout  history-  have 
been  often  sincerely'  persuaded  that  they'  acted  “ad  majorem  I)ei 
gloriam,”  is  but  a |)oor  excuse  for  them,  an  e.xcuse  that  in  itself  in- 
cludes a crime.  • r 

lUit  now  let  us  w'itlidraw  the  (jnestion  of  religious  feeling 
history'  and  politics,  and  let  us  examine  it  from  the  .strictly'  individual 
point  of  view.  Let  us  see  what  it  gives  to  a man  in  his  intercourse 
with  other  men,  this  being  the  really  important  point,  for  we  think 
that- only'  in  considering  the  single  individual  y’ou  really’  embrace  the 
whole  humanity'.  The  moment  you  consider  a collective  unity  or 
several  or  many'  individuals  you  exchule  the  rc.st. 

It  is  that  very'  desire  to  embrace  all  humanity'  that  determined  us 
in  the  choice  of  our  theme.  In  fact,  what  other  feeling  on  earth  but 
the  religious  feeling  coiikl  have  the  ])roperty'of  reuniting  all  men 
Common  field  of  discussion  and  on  the  same  level  of  competence? 
No  scientific,  no  artistic,  no  political,  no  other  religious  subject  ju 
the  subject  we  selected;  tliat  feeling  of  our  common  human  nothing- 
ness in  i)resence  of  that  unknown  but  e.xisting  being,  before  wlioni  we 
arc  all  equal;  who  holds  us  under  the  control  of  those  laws  ot  nature 
that  we  are  free  to  rliscovcr  and  to  study,  but  cannot  transgress 
out  succumbing  to  their  inexorable  changelessness,  and  who  regulates 
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our  acts  by  havings  impressctl  upon  each  of  us  the  reflection  of  Him< 
self  throu<;h  that  sensitive  instrunicnt,  the  human  cttnscicncc.  If  v\e 
appeal  to  one  creed  or  to  one  relif^ion,  we  will  always  have  cither  a 
limited  or  a divided  audience;  but  if  we  appeal  to  the  human  con- 
science. no  walls  will  be  able  to  contain  our  listeners.  All  limits  and 
divisions  must  fall  if  only  we  listen  to  our  conscience.  What  arc 
national,  or  political,  or  religious  differences?  Are  they  worth  being 
spoken  of  before  an  appeal  that  reunites,  not  only  tln>se  who  believe 
differentlv.  but  those  who  believe  with  those  who  do  not  believe? 

This  is  the  great  signihcance  of  religious  feeling  I \vi>h  to  ])oint 
out  to  you.  Not  the  more  or  less  certitude  it  gives  to  each  induidua! 
of  his  own  salvation  in  the  future,  but  the  softening  influence  it  must 
have  on  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  the  present. 

Let  us  believe  in  our  etiuality;  let  us  not  be  ‘‘astonished’'  when 
life  once  in  a while  gives  us  the  chance  i)f  experieiieing  that  one 
man  feels  like  another  man.  Let  us  w<»rk  for  unity  and  liaiijiint-ss, 
obeying  our  conscience  and  forgetting  that  such  things  exist  as  Cath- 
olic^ or  Buddhist,  or  Lutheran,  or  Mohammedan.  Li  t every  one  keep 
those  divisions  each  one  for  himselt  and  not  cl.issiiy  the  others;  if 
some  one  does  not  classify  himself,  ami  if  he  d*)es  not  care  to  be  clas- 
sified at  all,  well,  then,  let  him  alone.  You  won  t be  able  to  cra-'C  him 
from  the  great  class  of  humanity  to  which  he  belongs  a--  well  as  you. 
He  will  fulfill  his  human  duties  under  the  impulse  of  his  coiiscieiuc 
as  well  as  you,  and  perhaps  better;  and  it  a luture  exists,  the  (lod  in 
whom  he  did  not  or  could  not  believe  will  give  him  tin- portion  of 
happiness  he  has  deserved  in  making  others  happy,  I'or  what  is 
morality  after  all ? It  is  tfr  live  so  th.'tt  the  (lod  who,  acc«»rding  to 
some  of  us,  exists  in  one  way,  according  to  some  others  m another 
way:  who,  according  to  some  others,  docs  not  e.xist  at  all,  but  wh«»rr 
we  all  desire  to  exist,  that  this  God  should  be  satisfied  with  our  acts 
Yes,  Christianity  is  broad  because  it  tcaclu’s  us  to  acc<-pt  and  not  to 
exclude.  If  only  all  of  us  wouUl  remember  this  principle  the  ridicu- 
lous word  of  “religion  of  the  future"  would  disappear  once  an»l  for- 
ever. f )f  course,  as  long  as  you  will  consider  th.il  religion  consists  m 
forms  of  worshiping  that  secure  to  you  \'our  iiidi\  idu.il  s.iUation.  the 
greatest  part  of  humanity  will  declare  that  forms  are  worn  out  and 
that  we  need  a new'  “religion  of  the  future."  But  if  \ oii  fill  yourself 
with  the  idea  that  religion  is  tlie  syntliesi.s  of  your  beliefs  in  those  pre- 
scriptions that  regulate  your  acts  toward  other  men.  yon  will  give  up 
your  wanderings  in  search  of  new  ways  of  indi\  iiliia!  .salvation,  and 
you  will  find  vitality  and  strength  in  the  certitude  that  we  need  no 
other  way  but  the  one  shown  by  the  religion  that  teaches  us  that  all  men 
are  the  same,  w'hatevcr  their  religion  may  be. 
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I nC  conquest  of  India  by  England  is  one  of  the 
..  most  astounding  marvels  of  modern  history. 

To  tlKJse  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
_ social  aiul  religious  condition  of  the  diverse 
races  that  inhabit  the  v'ast  India  peninsula,  it 
will  always  be  a matter  of  great  wonder  as  to 
how  a handful  of  English  people  were  able  to 
bring  under  their  sway  such  an  extensive  con- 
tinent as  llindostan,  separated  from  England 
by  thousands  of  miles  of  the  deep  ocean  and 
lofty  mountains  Whatever  the  circumstances 
of  this  so-called  conquest  were,  they  were  no 
more  than  the  long-standing  internal  feuds  and 

Ml  jealousies  - the  mutual  antipathies  and  race- 

feelings— *^bet ween  caste  aiul  caste,  creed  and 
creed, and  community  ami  community, that  have  been  thrown  together 
in  the  land  of  India.  The  victory'  ot  the  British— if  victory  it  can  be 
called— was  mainly' due  to  the  internal  (piarrels  and  dissensions  that 
hail  been  going  on  for  ages  past  between  the  conflicting  and  contending 
elements  of  the  Indian  po{)ulation.  Centuries  ago,  when  such  a 
miserable  state  of  local  division  and  alienation  ilid  not  e.xist  in  India, 
or  at  any  rate  had  not  reached  any'’  appreciable  degree,  the  Hindus 
did  make  a brave  and  successful  stand  against  powerful  armies  of 
fierce  and  warliketribes  that  led  invasion  after  inva'^ion  against  the  holy 
home  of  the  Hindu  nation.  Thus  it  was  that  from  time  to  time  hordes 
of  fierce  Bactrians,  (ireeks,  Persians  and  Afghans  were  warded  off  by' 
the  united  armies  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  Time  there  was  when  the 
social,  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Aryans  in  India  were 
in  their  pristine  purity’,  and  when  as  a result  of  these  noble  institutions 
the  |)eople  were  in  the  enjoy'ment  of  undisturbed  unity',  and  so  long  as 
this  happy'  state  of  things  continued  the  Hindus  enjoy'ed  the  blessings 
of  freedom  and  liberty'.  But  time  is  the  great  destroy'er  of  everything; 
what  has  withstood  the  withering  influences  of  that  arch-enemy  of 
every  earthly'  glory  anil  greatness?  In  proportion  as  the  people  of 
India  became  faithless  to  their  ancestral  institutions,  in  the  same 
proportion  they  fell  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
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At  first  they  fell  a prey  to  one  foreip^n  jiower  and  then  to  another, 
and  then  aj^ain  to  a thirtl,  and  so  on,  eacli  time  degeneration  doinf^thc 
work  of  division,  and  tiivision  in  its  own  turn  dttin^  the  j^diastly  work  of 
further  and  deeper  tle^eneration.  About  two  huiulred  years  this 
fatal  process  reached  its  lowest  dejj^ree  and  India  was  reduced  to  a 
state  of  deadly  division  and  complete  confusion.  1 nternecinc  \sars 
stormed  the  country,  and  the  variinis  n.itive  and  forei^oi  races  then 
livin*^  in  India  tried  to  tear  each  other  t<i.  pieces.  It  was  a state  of 
complete  anarchy,  and  no  one  could  fathom  what  w.w^  to  come  out  of 
this  universal  chaos. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  time  there  appeared  on  the  .scene  a 
distant  power  from  beyond  the  ocean.  No  one  h.ol  heard  <»r  known 
anythin';  of  it.  The  white- faced  sahib  was  then  a sheer  n<ivcity  to  the 
people  of  India.  To  them  in  those  days  a white  faced  biped  animal 
was  synonymous  w ith  a representative  of  the  race  of  numkeys.  and 
even  to  this  day,  in  such  parts  of  Imlia  as  have  not  been  j>enetrated  Iw 
the  rays  of  education  or  civilization,  i<;norant  penple  in  a stnnewhat 
serious  sense  do  believe  that  the  w hite-laced  bairopean  is  perhaps  a 
descendant  of  apes  and  nuinkeys.  h'or  au^ht  I know  tlie  ever-shiftmfj. 
ever-chan_i;in(;,  novelty-huntin';  philosojihies  of  the  occult  wor)<l  and 
the  occult  laws,  of  spirit  presence  and  spirit  jirestuit iment  in  your  part 
of  the  ^dobe  may  some  day  be  able  to  find  out  that  these  siinplc  and 
unsophisticated  people  had  a f;limpse  of  the  "1  )esccnt  of  M.iii”  accord- 
ing to  Darw  in.  Whatever  it  may  be,  no  one  couhl  ever  have  dreamt 
that  the  [leople  of  I'n^land  w<»uld  ever  stand  a chance  of  wielding 
supreme  power  over  the  Imlian  peninsula.  At  first  the  Ivn^dish  came 
to  India  as  mere  shopkeepers,  N<it  hui};  after  they  rose  to  be  the 
keepers  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  they  were  raised  to  be  the 
rulers  of  the  Indian  emjiire.  In  all  tlds  there  was  the  hand  of  (lod. 
It  was  no  earth!}' power  that  transferred  the  supreme  sovereignty  of 
I lindostan  into  the  hands  of  the  j)eoj)lc  of  ( »reat  Mritain.  Thron^di 
the  lethargic  sleep  of  centuries  the  jieople  of  India  had  gone  on  degen- 
erating. Dong  and  wearisome  wars  with  the  surnmnding  countries 
had  enervatetl  them;  the  persistent  cruelt}',  relentless  t\  ranny  and 
ceaseless  persecution  of  their  fanatic  invaders  had  rendered"  tluun  weak 
and  feeble  even  to  subjection,  and  a strange  change  hatl  come  over  the 
entire  face  of  the  nation. 

1 he  glory  of  their  ancient  religion,  the  purity  of  their  s<*cial  insti- 
tutions and  the  strength  of  their  political  constitution  haj  all  been 
eclipsed  for  the  time  being  by  a thick  an<l  heavy  cloud  of  decay  and 
decrepitude.  I'or  a long  time  past  the  country  had  been  suffering  from  a 
number  of  social  e\'ils,  such  as  wicked  priestcraft , low  superstit  ion,tlegrad- 
ing  rites  and  ceremonies  and  demoralizing  customs  and  observances. 
It  was,  indeed,  a pitiable  and  pitiful  condition  to  be  in.  d'he  chil- 
dren of  (jrod  in  the  holy  Aryavarta,  the  desceiulants  of  the  noble  Kishis, 
were  in  deep  travail.  Their  deep  wailing  and  lamentation  had  pierced 
the  heavens,  and  the  Donl  of  love  atul  mercy  was  movetl  w ith  com- 
pa.ssion  for  them.  He  yearned  to  help  them,  to  raise  them,  to  restore 
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them  to  their  former  glory  and  greatness;  but  lie  saw  that  in  the  coun- 
try itself  there  was  no  force  or  power  that  He  could  use  as  an  instru- 
ment to  work  out  1 lis  divine  providence.  The  i)owcrs  that  were  and 
long  had  l)ecn  in  the  country  had  all  grown  too  weak  and  effete  to 
achieve  the  reform  and  regeneration  of  India.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  an  entirely  alien  arul  outside  power  was  brought  in.  Thus  you 
will  perceive  that  the  advent  of  the  British  in  India  was  a matter  of 
necessity  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  fully  providential. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposetl  that  this  change  of  sovereignty  from  the 
eastern  into  the  western  hands  was  accomplished  without  any  blood- 
shed or  loss  of  life.  ICven  the  very  change  in  its  ])rocess  introduced 
new  elements  of  discorti  and  disunion,  but  when  the  change  was  com- 
pleted aiul  the  lialance  of  j)ower  established,  an  entirely  new  era  was 
openetl  up  on  the  held  of  Indian  social  and  political  life.  This  trans- 
fer of  power  into  the  hands  of  your  Knglish  cousins  has  cost  us  a most 
heavy  and  crushing  price,  in  one  sense,  it  took  away  our  liberty;  it 
ili'prived  us,  and  has  been  ever  since  depriving  us,  of  some  of  our 
noblest  j)ieces  of  ancient  art  and  antiquity  which  have  been  brought 
over  to  I-'iiglami  for  the  purjiose  of  adornment  of  and  exhibition  in 
I'mglish  museums  and  art  galleries. 

At  one  time  it  took  away  from  the  country  untold  amounts  of 
wealth  ami  jewelry,  and  since  then  a constant,  ceaseless  stream  of 
money  has  l)een  flowing  from  India  into  England.  The  cost,  indeed, 
has  been  heavy,  far  too  heavy,  but  the  return,  too,  has  l)cen  ine.stima- 
ble.  W’e  iuive  i)aid  in  gohl  and  silver,  but  we  have  received  in  exchange 
what  gold  and  silver  can  never  give  or  take  away-  for  the  Knglish  rule 
has  bestoweil  uj)on  us  the  inestimable  boon  of  knowletlge  and  enlight- 
enment. And  knowletlge  is  a power.  It  is  with  this  power  that  we 
shall  measure  the  motives  of  the  hhiglish  rule.  The  time  will  come,  as 
it  must  come,  when,  if  our  hhiglish  rulers  should  happen  to  rule  India 
in  a selfish,  unjust  and  partial  manner,  with  this  same  weapon  of 
knowleilge  we  sliall  compel  them  to  withhold  their  power  over  us.  But 
I must  say  that  the  educated  natives  of  India  have  too  great  a confi- 
tlence  in  the  gootl  sense  and  honesty  of  our  rulers  ever  to  apprehend 
any  such  calamity. 

Our  AngU)-Saxon  rulers  brought  with  them  their  high  civilization, 
their  improved  methods  of  education,  and  their  general  enlightenment. 
We  had  been  in  darkness  aiul  had  well-nigh  forgotten  our  bright  and 
glorious  past.  Hut  a new  era  dawned  uj)on  us.  New  thoughts,  new 
ideas,  new  notions  began  to  flash  upon  us  one  after  another.  VVe  were 
rudely  roused  from  our  long  sleep  of  ignorance  And  self-forgetfulness. 
The  ohl  and  the  new  met  face  to  face.  \Ve  felt  that  the  old  could  not 
stand  in  the  presence  of  the  new.  The  old  we  began  to  see  in  the  light 
of  th.c  new,  and  we  soon  learned  to  feel  that  our  country  and  society 
had  been  for  a long  time  suffering  from  a number  of  social  evils,  from 
the  errors  of  ignorance  and  from  the  evils  of  superstitiom  Thus  vve 
began  to  bestir  ourselves  in  the  way  of  remedying  our  social  organiza- 
tion. Such,  then,  were  the  occasion  and  the  origin  of  the  work  of 
social  reform  in  India. 
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Before  I proceed  further,  1 must  tell  you  that  the  work  of  reform 
Work  of  Re-  ill  Iluiia  Ikis  a twofold  aspect.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  revive 
many  of  our  ancient  relij^ions  and  soci.d  institutions.  Throuf^h  a^'esof 
ignorance  they  have  been  lost  to  us,  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  regard 
to  these  institutions  is  to  bring  them  to  life  again. 

.So  far  as  religious  progress  and  si>iritual  culture  are  concerned 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  the  west,  beyond  your  com- 
pact and  ath  anced  methods  of  combination,  co-operation  and  organ- 
ization. This  branch  of  reform  1 style  as  reform  by  revi.sal.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  to  receive  some  of  your  western  institutions. 
These  are  mostly  political,  industrial  and  cducatit)nal;  a few  social. 
Ifut  in  every  case  the  process  is  a comjiosiie  one.  I'or  w hat  we  are  to 
revive  we  have  often  to  remodel,  and  w hat  we  have  to  receive  wc  have 
often  to  recast.  Hence  <nir  motto  in  every  department  of  reform  is, 
“Atlapt  before  you  adopt.”  1 shall  m»w  proceeil  to  itulicate  to  vou 
some  of  the  social  reforms  that  we  have  been  trying  to  effect  in  our 
country. 

The  abolition  of  caste  — what  i>  this  I ! indu  institution  of  caste?  In 
the  .social  dictionarv'  of  liulia,  "caste”  is  a most  difficult  word  for  you 
to  understand.  Caste  may  be  defmeil  as  the  classifK.ilion  of  a sixiety 
institutioDof  on  the  basis  of  birth  and  parentage,  h'or  examide.  the  .s«»n  or  daughter 
of  a priest  must  always  belong  to  the  caste  of  priests  or  Brahmans, 
even  though  he  or  she  may  never  choose  to  hillow  their  ancestral 
occupation.  Those  who  arc  born  in  the  family'  ♦>!  soldiers  belong  to 
the  soldier  caste,  though  they  may  never  prefer  t«>  go  on  butchering 
men.  Thus  the  son  of  a grocer  is  ln»rn  to  be  called  a grocer,  ami  the 
son  of  a shoemaker  is  f.ited  to  be  called  a slmemaker.  (Originally, 
there  were  only*  four  castes  the  Brahman,  or  the  priest;  Kihatciya,or 
the  soldier;  Vaishya,  or  the  merchant,  and  .Shudra,  or  the  serf.  And 
these  four  ancient  castes  were  not  based  on  birth,  but  on  occupationor 
profession.  In  ancient  India,  the  children  of  Brahman  parents  ultcii 
took  to  a martial  occupation,  while  the  sons  of  a soldier  were  quite 
free  to  choose  a peaceful  occupation  if  they  likcul.  Hut  in  modern 
India,  by’  a strange  process,  the  original  four  castes  have  been  multi- 
plied to  no  end  and  have  been  fixed  most  hard  anil  fast.  Now  you  find 
jjerhaps  as  many  castes  as  there  are  occup.itions.  I here  is  a regular 
scale  and  a grade.  You  have  the  tailor  caste  and  the  tinker  caste,  the 
blacksmith  caste  and  the  goldsmith  caste,  the  milkman  caste  ami  the 
carpenter  caste,  the  groom  caste  and  the  swa'eper  caste.  ’Iliet>pcra- 
tion  of  caste  may  be  saitl  t«)  be  confined  principally'  tt>  matters  of 
first,  food  and  drink;  second,  matrimony  and  ailoptioii;  third,  the  per- 
formance of  certain  religious  rites  aiul  ceremonies. 

Kach  caste  has  its  own  code  of  laws  and  its  ow  n sy’stem  of  ohsen- 
ances.  They  will  eat  w’ith  some,  but  not  w ith  others.  The  higher 
ones  wall  not  so  much  as  touch  the  lower  ones.  Intermarriages  are 
strictly  prohibited.  Why',  the  jiroud  and  haughty  Brahman  will  not 
deign  to  bear  the  shadow  of  a .Shudra  or  Itiw  caste.  In  the  west  you 
have  social  classes,  w'e,  in  Iiulia,  have  "castes.”  But  remember  that 
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“classes'’  with  you  arc  a purely  social  institution,  having  no  religious 
sanction.  “Castes’’  with  us  arc  essentially  a religious  institution,  based 
on  the  accident  of  birth  and  parentage.  With  a view  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  “classes”  and  “castes,”  I may  say  that  in  western 
countries  the  lines  of  social  division  arc  j)arallel,  but  horizontal,  and, 
therefore,  ratiging  in  the  social  strata  one  alxnc  another.  In  India 
these  lines  are  j)er])endicular  and,  therefore,  running  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  Uie  body  social,  diviiling  and  separating  one  social  stratum 
from  every  other.  'I'lic  former  arrangement  is  a source  of  strength 
and  .support  and  the  latter  a source  of  alienation  and  weakness.  Per- 
haps at  one  time  in  the  history  of  Iiulia  when  the  condition  of  things 
was  entirel)-  different  and  when  the  number  of  these  castes  was  not  so 
large,  nor  their  nature  so  rigid  as  now,  the  institution  of  caste  did 
serve  a high  ])urpose:  but  now  it  is  long,  too  long,  since  that  social 
conditio!!  underwent  a change.  Under  those  ancient  social  and  polit- 
ical environments  of  India  the  institution  of  caste  was  greatly  helpful 
in  centr.'di/ing  .and  transmitting  professional  knowledge  of  arts  and 
occu|)at  ions.as  als»»  in  groujiing,  binding  together  and  j)rescrving  intact 
the  various  guilds  ami  arti.san  communities.  Hut  centuries  ago  that 
social  and  political  environment  ceased  to  c.xist,  while  the  mischiev- 
ous machinery  of  caste  continues  in  full  swing  u))  to  this  tlay.  Caste 
in  India  has  dix'ided  the  mass  of  Hindu  society  into  innumerable 
classes  and  cliciues.  It  has  created  a spirit  of  extreme  e.\'clusi\’encss; 
it  has  crowded  and  killed  legitimate  ambition,  healthy  cnterj)rise  and 
combined  adxenture.  It  has  fostered  envy  an<l  jealousy  between  class 
and  class  ami  set  one  commuiiity  against  another. 

It  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and  the  veriest  social  and  national  curse. 
Much  of  our  national  ami  dortiestic  degradation  is  due  to  this  |)erni- 
ciovis  caste  system.  \'oung  India  has  beet!  fully  convinced  that  if  the 
1 1 imlu  naiion  is  once  more  to  rise  to  its  former  glory  and  greatness 
this  dogma  of  caste  must  be  put  down.  The  artificial  restrictions  and 
the  unjust — na)',  in  many  cases,  inhuman  and  unhuman — ilistinctions 
of  caste  must  be  abolished.  Therefore,  the  first  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  st)cial  reform  in  India  is  the  abolition  of  caste  and  further- 
ance of  free  and  brotherly  intercourse  l)etwccn  class  and  class  as  also 
between  individual  ami  individual,  irrespective  of  the  accident  of  his 
birth  and  parentage,  but  mainly  on  the  recognition  of  his  moral  worth 
and  goodness  of  heart. 

Freedom  of  intermarriage.  Intermarriage,  that  is  marriage  be- 
tween the  members  of  two  different  castes,  is  not  allowed  in  India. 
The  code  of  caste  rules  does  not  sanction  any  such  unions  under  any 
circumstances.  Necessarily,  therefore.  the\'  have  been  marrying  and 
marrying  for  hundreds  of  years  within  the  pale  of  their  own  caste. 
Now,  mail)'  castes  and  their  substances  arc  so  small  that  they  are  no 
larger  than  mere  handfuls  of  families.  These  marriages  within  such 
narrow  circles  not  only  prevent  the  natural  and  healthy  flow  of  fellow- 
feeling  between  the  members  of  different  classes,  but,  according  to 
the  law  of  evolution  as  now  fully  demonstrated,  bring  on  the  degener- 
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ation  of  tlie  race.  The  progeny  of  sucli  parents  on  dcfjencrating 
physically  aiul  mentally  and,  therefore,  there  should  be  a certain 
amount  of  freedom  for  intermarria^^e.  It  is  evident  that  this  question 
of  intermarriajre  is  easily  solved  by  the  abolition  of  caste, 

Prevention  of  infant  marriage.  Amoiif^  the  hij^her  castes  of  Hin- 
dus it  is  quite  customary  to  have  their  children  married  when  they  are 
as  youn^  as  seven  or  ei^ht;  in  cases  not  very  infreijuent  as  youn^[  as 
four  and  five. 

Evidently  these  marriages  are  not  real  marriages — they  are  mere 
betrothals;  but,  so  far  as  inviolability  is  concerned,  they  are  no  less 
binding  upon  the  innocent  parties  than  actual  consummalicin  of  mar- 
riage. Parties  thus  wedded  together  at  an  age  when  they  arc  utterly 
incapable  of  understanding  the  relations  between  man  and  woman, 
and  without  their  consent,  are  united  with  each  other  lifelong,  andean- 
of  not  at  any  time  be  separated  from  each  other  even  by  law,  bir  the 
Hindu  law  does  not  admit  of  any  tlivorce.  'Phis  is  hard  and  cruel.  It 
often  happens  that  infants  that  are  thus  married  together  do  not  gri;w 
in  love.  When  they  come  of  age  they  come  to  dislike  each  other, 
and  then  begins  the  misery  of  their  existence.  'Phey,  nerhaps,  hate 
each  other,  ami  yet  they  are  expectetl  to  live  together  by  law,  by  usage 
and  by  social  sentiment.  You  can  picture  to  yourselves  the  untold 
misery  of  such  unhappy  pairs.  Il.ippily,  man  is  a creature  of  habits, 
and  providence  has  so  arranged  that,  generally  speaking,  we  come  to 
tolerate,  if  not  to  like,  whatever  our  lot  is  cast  in  with.  Hut  even  if 
it  were  only  a ipiestion  of  likes  ami  dislikes,  there  is  a large  number  of 
young  couples  in  India  that  happen  to  tlraw  nothing  but  blanks  in  this 
lottery  of  infant  marriage.  In  addition  to  this  serit)us  evil  there  arc 
other  evils  more  pernicious  in  their  effects  connected  with  infant  mar- 
riage. Phey  arc  physical  and  intellectual  decay  ami  degeneracy  of 
the  individual  and  the  race,  loss  of  individual  imlependeiicc  at  a vcr>' 
early  period  of  life  when  youths  of  either  se.x  shoubl  be  free  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  work  out  their  ow  n place  and  p*)sition  in  the  world, 
consequent  [lenury  ami  i)overty  of  the  race,  and  latterly,  the  utterly 
hollow  and  unmeaning  char.icter  inq)t)sed  upt>n  the  sacred  sacrament 
of  marriage.  These  constitute  only  a few  of  the  glaring  e\ils  of 
Hindu  infant  marriage.  On  the  score  «if  all  these  the  s\  stem  of 
Hindu  infant  marriage  stands  condemned,  ;iml  it  is  the  aim  of  every 
social  reformer  in  India  to  sujipress  this  tiegratling  .system.  Along 
with  the  s])read  of  education  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  is  iR'ing 
steadily  educated  and,  at  least  among  the  enlightem*il  classes,  infant 
marriages  at  the  age  of  four  and  five  are  simply  held  up  to  ri<licule. 
'Phe  age  on  an  average  is  being  raised  to  twelve  and  fourteen,  but  noth- 
ing short  oi  sixteen  as  the  minimum  for  girls  and  eighteen  for  boys 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  case.  One  higliest  ideal  is  to 
secure  the  best  measure  possible;  but  where  the  j)eculiar  traditions, 
customs  and  sentiments  of  the  people  cannot  give  us  the  best,  we  hav’e, 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  next  best,  and  then  again 
keep  on  demanding  a higher  standard. 
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The  marriapje  laws  in  pjcncral— the  Hindu  marriap^e  laws  and  cus- 
toms were  formulated  and  systematized  in  tlic  most  ancient  of  times, 
and  viewed  under  the  lip;ht  of  modern  times  and  western  thought  they 
would  reqviire  in  many  a considerable  radical  reform  and  recasting. 

I'or  instance,  why  should  women  in  India  be  compelled  to  marry? 

Why  sh(.)uld  they  not  be  alhjwed  to  choose  or  ri-fuse  matrimony  just  iJ^Handc^ 
as  women  iti  western  countries  are?  Why  should  bigamy  or  polygamy 
be  allowed  by  Hindu  law  ? Is  it  iu)t  the  highest  piece  of  injustice  that 
while  woman  is  allowed  to  marry  but  (juce,  man  is  allowed  (by  law)  to 
marry  two,  or  more  than  two,  wives  at  one  and  the  same  time?  \Vhy 
shoultl  the  law’  in  India  not  allow  divorce  under  any  circumstances? 

Why  should  a wiunan  not  be  allowed  to  have  (within  the  lifetime  of 
her  husbaiul ) her  own  personal  j)ro|)erty,  over  which  he  should  have 
no  right  or  control  ? These,  and  similar  to  these,  arc  the  j)roblems  that 
relate  to  a thorough  reform  of  the  marriage  laws  in  Iinlia.  Hiit  situ- 
ated as  we  are  at  j)resent,  society  is  not  ripe  even  for  a calm  and  dis- 
passionate discussion  of  these,  much  less  then  for  any'  acceptance  of 
them,  even  in  a qu.ilified  or  modif'ieil  form.  However,  in  the  distant 
future  j)eople  in  India  shall  have  t»)  face  these  [)roblcms.  They'  cannot 
avoid  them  forever.  Hut  as  my'  time  is  e.xtremely’  limited,  y’ou  will 
partlon  me  if  I avoid  them  on  this  occasion. 

Widinv  marriage.  Vi)U  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that.  Hindu 
widows  from  among  the  higher  castes  are  not  allowed  to  marrv  again. 

I can  understand  this  restriction  in  the  case  of  women  who  have 

reached  a certain  limit  of  ailvanced  age,  though  in  this  country'  it  is  widow  Mar- 

considered  to  be  in  j)erfect  accorrl  w ith  social  usage  even  for  a widow  riage. 

of  three  score  and  tn  c to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a husband,  especially 

if  he  can  be  a m;in  of  substiince.  Hut  cert.iiuly'  you  can  never  com- 

[)rehend  what  di;d)olical  offense  a child  widow  of  the  tender  age  of 

ten  or  twelve  can  have  committed  that  she  should  be  cut  away  from 

all  marital  ties  and  be  compelled  to  pass  the  remaining  day’s  of  her 

life,  however  long  they  may  l)c,  in  perfect  loneliness  and  seclusion. 

I’Lven  the  very  idea  is  .sheer  barbarism  and  iiduimanitv’.  Far  be  it  from 
rnctoctmxey  t<<  y<ju,  e\en  by  implication,  that  the  Hindu  home  is 
nece.ssarily’  a place  of  misery’  and  discord,  or  that  true  happiness  is  a 
thing  never  to  be  fouml  there.  Hanish  all  such  idea  if  it  should  have 
unwittingly'  taken  ])ossession  of  your  minds. 

Happiness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  palatial  dw’ellings,  gor- 
geously' fitted  with  .soft  seats  and  yielding  sofas,  with  magnificent  cos- 
tumes, with  gay’  balls  or  gidily  dancing  parties,  nor  with  noisy'  revel- 
ries or  drinking  bouts  and  card  tables,  anti  as  often,  if  ndt  oftener,  in 
that  distant  lotus  land,  as  in  y’our  own  beloved  land  of  liberty,  you 
will  come  across  a y’oung  and  blooming  wife  in  the  first  flush  of  im- 
jietuous  youth,  who,  when  suddenly'  smitten  with  the  death  of  the  lord 
of  her  life,  at  once  takes  to  the  pure  and  spotless  garb  of  a poor 
widow,  and  with  devout  resignation  awaits  for  the  call  from  above  to 
pass  into  the  land  which  know'S  no  parting  or  separation.  Hut  these 
are  cases  of  those  who  are  capable  of  thought  and  feeling.  What  sen- 
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timcnt  of  devoted  love  can  you  expect  from  a pirl  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen whose  ideas  are  so  simple  and  artless  anil  v\  liose  mind  still  linwcrs 
at  skipping^  and  dollmakinjx?  What  sense  and  reason  is  there  in  cx- 
pectint^  her  to  remain  in  that  condition  of  forced,  artificial,  lifclonjj 
widowhood?  Oh,  the  lot  of  such  child-w  idows!  I low  shall  1 depict 
their  mental  misery  and  suffering's?  Lanj^u.i^e  fails  and  iniagMiiation 
is  baffled  at  the  task.  Cruel  fate — if  there  be  any  such  p»»wer-lias 
already  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  widows,  and  the  heartless, 
pitiless  customs  of  the  country  barbarously  shaNe  tlu  in  of  their  Ikmu- 
tiful  hair,  divest  them  of  every  ornament  or  ad«»rnmcnt.  confine  them 
to  loneliness  and  seclusion:  na\’.  teach  people  to  liate  anil  avoid  them 
as  objects  indicating^  something  sujiremely  ominous  and  inau>‘{)iciou^. 
Like  bats  and  ow  ls,  on  all  occasions  of  mirth  and  merriment  they  must 
confine  themselves  to  their  dark  cells  ami  clo-^e  chambers.  I hc  unfort- 
unate Hindu  widow  is  often  the  drudf^e  in  the  family;  every  worry 
and  all  work  that  no  one  in  the  family  w ill  e\  er  ilo  is  he.iped  on  her 
head,  and  )’et  the  terrible  mother-in-law  ~ the  mother  in-l.iw  in  every 
country  is  the  same  execrable  and  inexorable  ch.irai  ter  will  almost 
four  times  in  the  hour  visit  her  with  cuttmo  taunts  and  sweeping 
curses.  No  wonder  that  these  jioor  forlorn  ami  per-t  cutcil  widows 
often  ilrown  themselves  in  an  adjoining^  |)ool  or  a well  or  make  a ijui- 
etus  to  their  life  by  draining;  the  poison  i up.  .\ltir  this  1 need  hardly 
say  that  the  much-needed  reform  in  this  ni.ittcr  is  the  introduction  of 
widow  marriag;es. 

The  Hindu  social  reformer  seeks  to  introduce  tin  practice  of 
allowing;  such  w idows  to  marry  again.  As  long  ago  as  iiiiv  ) t .irs  one 
of  our  great  pundits,  the  late  pundit  S.  of  Himibav.  raised  this 
question  ami  fought  it  out  in  central  ami  north*  rn  Imli.i  with  tlie  orthir- 
tlo.x  Brahmans.  The  same  work  ami  in  a similar  spirit  was  tarried 
out  in  Bengal  and  northern  India  by  the  late  ishwar  ( h.  \'.  Sagar.  nf 
Calcutta,  who  died  onh'  two  years  ago.  'I’lu  se  two  brave  .souls  were 
the  Luther  ami  Kno.x  of  India.  Their  c.iusc  has  been  cspoii-'iil  hy 
many  others,  and  until  today,  perhaps,  about  two  hundred  widow  ni  u- 
riages  have  been  celebrated  in  India.  The  ortliiMh.x  Hindus  .is  \et 
have  not  begun  to  entertain  this  br.incli  of  reform  with  any  degree  of 
favor,  and  so  any  one  who  marries  a widow  is  put  under  a soci.il  h.ui. 
He  is  excommunicated;  that  is,  no  one  would  dine  with  him.  nr  enter- 
tain any  idea  of  intermarriage  w ith  his  children  or  desceiid.ints  In 
spite  of  these  difflculties  the  cause  of  w idow  marri.ige  is  daily  gaining 
strength,  both  in  opinion  and  adlicrence. 

The  position  of  woman.  .\  great  many  reforms  in  the  Hindu 
social  and  domestic  life  cannot  be  effected  until  and  unless  the  ipics- 
tion  as  to  what  jiosition  does  a woman  occupy  with  reference  t<>  man 
is  solved  and  settled.  Is  she  to  be  recognized  as  man’s  su|)erii»r,  his 
ccjual  or  his  inferior?  Tlic  entire  problem  of  Hindu  reform  hinges  on 
the  position  that  people  in  India  will  eventually  aserihe  to  tlicir 
women.  The  question  of  her  position  is  yet  a \exed  ipiestioii  in  .such 
advanced  countries  as  England  and  Scotland,  Here  in  your  own 
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country  of  the  states  you  have,  I presume  to  think,  j’iven  her  a supe- 
rior place  in  what  you  call  the  social  circle  and  a place  of  full  equality 
in  the  paths  and  provinces  of  ordinary  life.  Thus  my  American  sis- 
ters are  free  to  compete  with  man  in  the  race  for  life.  Both  enjoy  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  rights  and  privileges.  In  India  it  is  entirely 
different.  The  Hindu  lawgivers  were  all  men,  and,  whatever  others 
may  say  about  them,  1 must  say  that  in  this  one  particular  respect,  \\z., 
that  of  giving  woman  her  own  place  in  society,  they  were  very  partial 
and  short-sighted  men.  They  have  given  her  quite  a secondary  place. 
In  Indian  dramas,  poems  and  rorrances  you  may  in  many  places  find 
woman  spoken  of  as  the  “goddess"  of  the  house  and  the  “deity  of  the 
palace;’’  but  that  is  no  more  than  a poet’s  conceit,  and  indicates  a state 
of  things  that  long,  long  ago  used  to  be  rather  than  at  present  is. 

h'or  every  sucli  passage  you  will  find  the  other  passages  in  which 
the,  readers  are  treated  w itli  terse  dissertations  and  scattering  lam- 
poons on  the  so-called  innate  dark  character  of  woman.  The  entire 
thought  of  the  country  one  finds  saturated  with  this  idea.  The  Hindu 
hails  the  birth  of  a son  with  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  and  feast- 
ing: that  of  a female  child  as  the  advent  of  something  that  he  would 
most  gladly  avoid  if  lie  could.  The  bias  begins  here  at  her  very  birth. 
Whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  this  state  of  things,  no  part  of  the 
programme  of  Hindu  social  reform  can  ever  be  successfully  carried 
out  until  woman  is  rocognized  as  man’s  eijual,  his  companion  and  co- 
worker  in  every  part  of  life;  not  his  handmaid,  a tool  or  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  a jnijijiet  or  a plaything,  tit  only  for  the  hours  of 
amusement  and  recreation.  To  me  the  work  of  social  reform  in  India 
means  a full  recognition  of  woman’s  position.  The  education  and 
enlightenment  of  women,  granting  to  them  liberty  and  freedom  to 
move  about  freely,  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  liberating  them 
from  the  jirisons  of  long-locked  zenana,  extending  to  them  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  are  some  of  the  grandest  problems  of  Hindu 
social  reform. 

These  are  the  lines  of  our  work.  \V  e have  been  working  out  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  Hindu  social  reform  on  these  lines.  We  know 
our  work  is  hard,  but  at  the  same  time  we  know'  that  the  Almighty 
God,  the  father  of  nations,  will  not  forsake  us;  only  we  must  be  faith- 
ful to  Him,  His  guiding  spirit.  And  now,  my  brethren  and  sisters  in 
America,  God  has  made  you  a free  people.  Liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity  arc  the  guiding  words  that  you  have  pinned  on  your  banner 
of  progress  and  advancement.  In  the  name  of  that  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  for  the  sake  of  which  your  noble  forefathers  forsook  their 
ancestral  homes  in  far-off  Europe,  in  the  name  of  that  equality  of 
peace  and  position  which  you  so  much  prize  and  ryhich  you  so  nobly 
c.xemplify  in  all  your  social  and  national  institutions,  I entreat  you, 
my  beloved  American  brothers  and  sisters,  to  grant  us  your  blessings 
and  good  wishes,  to  give  us  your  earnest  advice  and  active  co-opera- 
tion in  the  realization  of  the  social,  political  and  religious  aspirations 
of  young  India. 
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Religion  and  ealth. 

Paper  by  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 


l^I.KilON  and  Wealth  are  two  ^reat  interests 
of  human  life.  Are  they  hostile  or  friendly? 
Are  they  mutually  exclusive,  or  can  they 
dwell  tofTcther  in  unity?  In  a perfect  .social 
state  what  would  be  their  relations? 

What  is  relipjion?  Essentially  it  is  the 
devout  recognition  of  a Supreme  Power.  It 
is  belief  in  a Creator,  a Sovereign,  a P'ather 
of  men,  w ith  some  sense  of  dependence  upon 
Him  and  obligation  to  Him.  The  religious 
life  is  the  keynote  is  harmony  with  the  divine 
nature  and  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 
What  will  the  man  who  is  living  this  kind 
of  life  think  about  wealth?  How  will  his 
affect  his  thoughts  about  wealth?  If  all  men 
" were  in  this  highest  sense  of  the  word  religions, 
should  we  have  wealth  among  us? 

To  answer  this  cjuestion  intelligently  we  must  first  define  wealth. 
The  economists  have  had  much  disputation  over  the  word,  but  for  our 
purposes  we  may  safely  define  wealth  as  consisting  in  exchangeable 
goods.  All  protlucts,  commoilities.  rights  which  men  desire  and  which 
in  this  commercial  age  can  be  exchanged  for  money,  we  may  include 
under  this  term.  Hut  the  question  before  us  has  in  view  the  abun- 
dance, the  profusion  of  exchangeable  goods  now  existing  in  all  civilized 
nations.  There  is  vastly  more  in  the  hands  of  the  men  of  PTirope  and 
America  today  than  suffices  to  supply  their  immediate  physical  neces- 
sities. Vast  stores  of  food,  of  fuel,  of  clothing  and  ornament,  of  luxu- 
ries of  all  sorts,  millions  of  costly  homes,  filled  with  all  manner  of  com- 
forts and  adornments,  enormous  aggregations  of  machinery  for  the 
production  and  transportation  of  exchangeable  goods — these  are  a few 
of  the  signs  of  that  abundance  toward  which  our  thought  is  now  di- 
rected. 

Our  question  is  whether,  if  all  men  lived  according  to  God,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  His  thought,  in  perfect  conformity  with  His  will, 
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the  world  would  contain  sii^h  an  abundance  of  exchangeable  goods  as 
that  which  we  now  contemplate? 

This  is  a question  which  the  devout  have  long  debated.  Through 
long  periods  and  over  wide  eras  the  prevalent  conception  of  religion 
has  involved  the  renunciation  of  riches.  The  life  of  the  pious  brah- 
man culminates  in  mendicancy;  he  reaches  perfection  only  when  he 
rids  himself  of  all  the  goods  of  this  world. 

buddhism  does  not  demand  ol  all  tlevotecs  the  ascetic  life,  but  its 
eminent  saints  adopt  this  life,  and  poverty  is  regardeil  as  the  indis- 
„ nensable  condition  of  the  highest  sanctity.  I he  sacred  order  founded 

in  Buddhistic  by  Gautama  was  an  order  of  mentlicants.  Ihree  garments  of  cotton 
Virtue.  cloth,  made  from  cast-off  rags,  are  the  monk'.s  wliole  wardrobe,  and 

the  only  additional  jiossessions  alloweil  him  are  a girdle  for  the  loins, 
an  almsbowl,  a razor,  a needle  and  a water  strainer.  The  monastic 
rule  has  had  wide  vogue,  however,  in  Christian  communions,  and  great 
numbers  of  saintly'  men  have  adopted  the  rule  of  poverty,  Slany 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers  use  very  strong  language  in  denouncing 
the  possession  of  wealth  as  essentiallv  irreligious. 

The  corner-stone  of  monasticism  is  the  .sanctity  of  poverty.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  for  ages  the  ideal  of  saintliness  involved  the 
renunciation  of  wealth.  Nor  is  this  notion  confined  to  the  monastic 
ages  or  the  monastic  communities.  There  aremany’good  IVotestants, 
even  in  these  days,  who  feel  that  there  is  an  essential  incom|)atihihty 
between  the  posse.ssion  of  wealth  and  the  attainment  of  a high  degree 
of  spirituality. 

Doubtless  the  ascetic  doctrine  respecting  wealth  finds  sup|>ort  in 
certain  texts  in  the  New  Testament.  '*  \'e  cannot  ser\e  God  and 
Mammon.”  ‘‘Mow  hardly' shall  they' that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.”  ‘‘Whosoever  he  be  of  you  tlv.it  renounceth  not  all 
that  he  hath  he  cannot  be  .My  disciple.” 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  student  to  find  other  words  of  Jesus 
relating  to  the  possession  and  the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
in  which  the  sul)ject  is  placed  in  a different  light.  I'he  fact  that  .several 
rich  men  are  mentioned  as  friends  of  Jesus  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  ascetic  doctrine  with  regard  to  wealth  cannot,  I 
think,  be  clearly  drawn  from  the  New  I'estament.  Nevertheless,  this 
doctrine  has  greatly  influenced  the  thought,  if  not  the  life,  of  the 
Christian  church. 

This  feeling  has  been  strengthened  also  by’  tlie  abuses  of  wealth. 
How  grave  these  abuses  have  alway'S  been  1 need  not  try  to  tell: 
it  is  the  most  threadbare  of  truisms.  Love  of  money',  in  I’aul’s  words, 
has  been  ‘‘ a root  of  all  kinds  of  evil.”  The  desire  of  wealth  is  the 
parent  of  pride,  and  extortion,  and  cruelty,  and  oppression;  it  is  the 
minister  of  treason,  and  corruption,  and  bribery  in  the  commonwealth; 
it  is  the  purvey'or  of  lust  and  debauchery;  it  is  the  instigator  of  count- 
less crimes. 

It  is  in  these  abuses  of  wealth,  doubtless,  that  devout  men  have 
found  the  chief  reason  for  their  skepticism  concerning  it  and  their  re-  , 
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nunciation  of  it.  It  is  often  difficult  for  ardent  and  .strenuous  souls  to 
di.stin^^uish  between  use  and  abuse.  What  is  the  truth  in  this  case?  130 
the  anchorites  ri^ditly  interpret  the  will  of  God?  Is  their  manner  of 
life  the  perfect  life?  Would  God  be  better  pleased  with  men  if  they 
had  no  po.s.se.ssions  beyond  the  supply  of  the  actual  needs  of  the 
hour? 

The  earth’s  riches  are  simply  the  deveiopment  of  the  earth’s  re- 
sources. It  is  plain  that  these  material  resources  of  the  earth  readily 
submit  themselves  to  this  process  of  development  under  the  hand  of 
man.  Is  it  not  etjually  plain  that  these  processes  of  development 
liavc  followed,  for  the  most  part,  natural  laws;  that  these  grains,  and 
fruits,  and  roots,  aiul  living  creatures  have  simjily  been  aided  by  man 
in  fulfilling  the  law  of  their  own  life? 

In  order  that  men  may  reach  intellectual  and  spiritual  perfection 
there  must  be  tijiportunity  for  study,  for  meditation,  for  communion 
with  nature.  There  must  be  time  and  facilities  for  trav'el, that  the  prod- 
ucts and  thoughts  of  all  climes  may  be  studied  and  compared;  that 
human  e.\'j)criencc  may  be  enlarged  and  human  sympathies  broadened 
and  deepened.  It  is  no  more  possible  that  humanity  should  attain  its 
ideal  i)erfection  in  poverty  than  that  maize  should  flourish  in  Green- 
land. 

If.  then,  the  material  wealth  of  the  world  consists  simply  in  the 
development  of  powers  with  which  nature  has  been  stocked  by  the 
Creator,  and  if  this  tlevclopment  is  the  necessary  condition  of  the  per- 
fection of  man,  wlio  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  production  of  wealth,  in  tlie  multiplication  of  exchangeable  utilities, 
man  is  a co-worker  with  (iod. 

So  much  has  religion  to  say  concerning  the  production  of  wealth. 
1 am  sure  that  the  verdict  of  the  religious  consciousness  on  this  part 
of. the  (|uestion  must  be  clear  and  unfaltering. 

Hut  there  is  another  imj^ortant  iiujuiry.  That  wealth  should  exist 
is  plainly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  (jod,  but  in  whose  hands? 
Rcligioti  justifies  the  production  of  wealth;  what  has  religion  to  say 
about  its  distribution?  The  religious  man  must  seek  to  be  a co-worker 
with  God.  not  only  in  tlie  production,  but  also  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Can  we  discover  God’s  plan  for  this  distribution?  ^ 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  world  has  not  as  yet  discovered  God’s 
plan.  The  e.xisting  distribution  is  far  from  being  ideal.  While  tens 
of  thousands  are  rioting  in  superfluity,  hundreds  of  thousands  arc  suf- 
fering for  the  lack  of  the  nece.ssaries  of  life;  some  are  even  starving. 
I hat  the  suffering  is  often  due  to  indolence  and  improvidence  and  vice, 
a natural  penalty  which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  may  be  freely 
admitted,  but  u hen  that  is  all  taken  account  of  there  is  a great  deal  of 
penury  left  which  it  is  hard  to  justify  in  view  of  the  opulence  every- 
where visible. 

W’hat  is  the  rule  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  now  distrib- 
uted? Fundamentally,  I think,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  strongest.  The 
rule  has  been  greatly  modified  in  the  progress  of  civilization;  a great 
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many  kinds  of  violence  are  now  prohibited;  in  many  ways  the  weak 
are  protected  by  law  a^ain.st  the  encroachments  of  the  strong;  human 
rapacity  is  confined  within  certain  metes  and  bounds;  nevertheless 
the  wealth  of  the  world  is  still,  in  the  main,  the  prize  of  strength  and 
skill.  Our  laws  furnish  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  the  game  is  essen- 
tially as  Rob  Roy  describes  it:  'I'o  every  one  according  to  his  power, 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  present  system  of  <listribution.  It  i.s 
evident  that  under  such  a system,  in  spite  of  legal  restraints,  the 
strong  will  trample  upon  the  weak.  \Vc  canm)t  believe  that  such  a 
system  can  be  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  a I'ather  to  whom  the 
poor  and  needy  are  the  especial  objects  tjf  care. 

The  ability  of  men  productively  and  benehcently  to  use  wealth  is 
b\’  no  means  equal;  often  those  who  have  most  ptiwcr  in  getting  it 
show  little  wisdom  in  using  it.  One  man  could  handle  with  benefit  to 
himself  and  fellows  5 1 00,000  a year;  another  coukl  not  handle  Si,ooo 
a year  without  doing  both  to  himself  and  his  felhnvs  great  injur)’.  If 
the  function  of  wealth  under  the  divine  tirtler  is  the  development  of 
manhood,  then  it  is  plain  that  an  equal  distribution  of  it  wouM  bcalto- 
gether  inadmissible;  for  under  such  a tlistribulion  some  would  obtain 
far  less  than  they  could  use  with  benefit  and  others  far  more. 

The  socialistic  maxims:  **  lO  each  according  to  his  needs,”  and 
‘‘ To  each  according  to  his  worth,”  arc  cvitlently  ambiguous.  What 
needs?  The  needs  of  the  body  or  of  the  .S[)iril?  And  how  can  wc 
assure  ourselves  that  by  any  distributi<m  which  we  couhl  effect  real 
needs  would  be  supplied?  Any  distribution  according  to  supposed 
needs  would  be  constantly  perverted ? It  is  impossible  for  us  toascer- 
tain  and  measure  the  real  needs  of  men. 

“To  each  according  to  his  works”  is  ctiually  uncertain.  What 
works?  W orks  of  greed  or  works  of  love?  W’ork.s  whose  aim  is  sordid 
or  works  whose  aim  is  social?  According  to  the  divine  plan  the  func- 
tion of  wealth,  as  we  have  .seen,  is  the  j>erfcction  of  character  and  the 
promotion  of  social  welfare.  The  divine  plan  must,  therefore,  be  that 
^ wealth  shall  be  so  distributed  as  to  secure  the  greatest  results.  And 
religion,  which  seeks  to  discern  and  follow  the  divine  plan,  must  teach 
that  the  wealth  of  the  world  will  be  rightly  distributed,  only  when 
every  man  shall  have  as  much  as  he  can  wisely  use  to  make  himself  a 
better  man,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  a better  community: 
so  much  and  no  more. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  divine  plan  is  yet  far  from  realization. 
Other  and  far  less  ideal  methods  of  distribution  are  recognized  by  our 
laws,  and  it  would  be  folly  greatly  to  change  the  laws  until  radical 
changes  have  taken  place  in  human  nature. 


Prof.  M.  J Wade,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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PON  the  jjrcat  question  of  marriage  and 
the  effect  of  the  inarriape  bond,  as  upon 
all  other  questions  involving  moral  and 
social  duties  and  obligations,  the  Cath- 
olic church  speaks  with  an  unfaltering 
voice.  "What  therefore  (iod  hathjoined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  has 
been  adopted  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
church;  and,  through  the  darkness  and 
the  light,  the  successes  and  reverses  of 
Christian  civilization,  those  sacred  words 
have  been  breathed  down  through  the 
ages,  a solemn  l>cncdiction  ujxjn  indi- 
viduals and  upon  .society. 

Divinely  instituted  in  the  l>cginning.  mar- 
ie, throughout  all  the  ages  before  the  Chris- 
\ era,  was  a recognized  institution  among 
children  of  men.  In  the  chaos  incident 
the  moral  tlarkness  which  preceded  the 
Dawn  is  true  it  lost  much  of  its  sanctity ; but,  when  the  1 ,ight  came. that 
divine  institution  was  again  impressed  with  the  seal  of  divinity  and 
was  honored  by  being  elev.ited  to  the  dignity  of  a sacrament 

The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  church  is,  therefore,  tliat  marriage 
is  a sacrament — that  true  marriage  properly  entered  into  by  com[)C- 
tent  persons  is  of  a threefoUl  nature  — a contract  between  the  persons 
joined  in  wedlock,  a contract  between  the  persons  joined  in  wedlock 
and  society — the  State, and  a solemn  compact  between  the  contracting 
parties  and  God.  The  difference  which  is  seen  bctw’cen  this  view  of 
marriage  and  the  civil  conception  of  marriage  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
only  recognized  elements  arc  the  personal  obligations  one  to  the 
other  and  the  joint  and  sev'cral  obligations  to  the  state.  The  most 
liberal  will  not  claim  that  marriage  is  a mere  contract  of  the  parties. 

840 
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The  civil  law  teaches  that  by  marriage  each  party  assumes  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities  toward  the  other;  both  parties  assume  cer- 
tain duties  and  responsibilities  toward  society,  and  society  in  turn 
assumes  certain  duties  toward  the  family  relation  newly  established. 
Laws  are  made  for  the  enforcement  of  these  various  duties  and  the 
protection  of  these  ri^dits.  And  while  the  state  guards  the  individuals 
and  protects  their  rights,  she  is  jealous  of  her  own. 

One  of  the  duties  assumed  by  the  contracting  parties  is,  that  they 
shall  live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  maintaining  their  family  in 
jicace  with  their  fellowmen,  and  so  educating  their  children  as  to 
make  them  good  citizens,  good  members  of  society. 

It  is  well  settled  in  our  jurisprudence  that  the  contracting  parties 
cannot  by  mutual  consent  dissolve  the  marriage  bond  (in  this  it  differs 
from  the  ordinary  contract),  but  that  in  order  to  sever  the  union  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  must  be  consulted,  in  other  words,  the 
state  must  consent.  The  Catholic  church  goes  a stej)  farther  and  holds 
that  Ciod  is  a party  to  the  contract,  and  that  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  state,  e.xjiressed  by  the  decrees  of  her  courts,  the  sacred  tie  cannot 
be  severed,  but  that  it  is  binding  until  dissolved  by  the  solemn  decree 
of  God,  which  is  death. 

d'he  church  jioints  to  the  words  of  God  Himself;  she  points  to 
marriage,  which  from  its  very  nature  must  be  indissoluble,  and  she 
points  to  society  and  the  intimate  relation  which  marriage  bears  to  it, 
and  she  says:  “Marriage  is  not  alone  of  this  earth,  but  is  also  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  this  earth,  let  earthly  courts 
govern  and  control;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  a higher  power,  let  that 
higher  power  sj)cak.” 

To  the  Catholic  church  marriage  is  something  holy.  “For  this 
cause  shall  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife.”  It 
is  to  her  a stilemn  compact  for  life — a compact  which,  when  once  val- 
idly maile  and  consummated  by  competent  parties,  cannot  be  com- 
pletely dissolved  by  judge,  by  priest,  by  bishop  nor  j)ope;  by  none  can 
it  be  dis.solved  save  by  Him  who  created  the  sacred  relation,  God 
Himself. 

Many  erroneously  believe  that  the  pope  grants  divorces;  but  in  the 
almost  nineteen  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  church  the  first  decree 
of  divorce  has  yet  to  come  from  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  the  sacred 
pontiffs  have  stood,  a wall  of  bra.ss,  in  every  age,  against  the  violation 
of  the  marriage  bond.  History  speaks  of  the  many  instances  where 
the  laws  of  Christian  marriage  were  sought  to  be  set  aside  by  those 
high  in  power,  and  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  lives  of  the 
popes  are  those  which  tell  of  the  patient  resignation  with  which  they 
withstood  entreaty,  threats  and  even  torture  in  defending  the  sanctity 
of  marriage.  They  have  been  no  respecter  of  persons  To  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor,  to  the  prince  and  peasant  seeking  an  absolute  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  bond,  the  same  answer  has  been  made. 

From  the  throne  have  come,  first  entreaties,  then  threats,  and, 
these  being  unavailing,  even  armies  hav'e  been  sent.  Rome  has  been 
54 
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besieged,  priests  anil  people  maltreated,  cluirclies  desecrated,  the  Ciwss, 
the  emblem  of  Christianity,  torn  to  the  ground,  the  j)ope  inijirisoned 
and  forced  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst:  l)ut  above  the  tlin  of  battle, 
out  from  the  dust  of  destruction  — from  the  prison  door.abovc  the  noi.se 
of  the  clanking  chains,  has  been  heard  coming  from  the  (juivering  lips 
of  the  pontiff:  “What,  therefore.  Clod  hath  joined  together  let  man 
put  asunder.” 

“If  the  popes,”  says  the  I’rotestant  writer,  Vmi  Mueller,  “ciiuhl 
hold  up  no  other  merit  than  that  which  they  gained  by  protecting 
monogam}' against  the  brutal  lusts  of  those  in  j)o\Ner,  notu itliNtanding 
bribes,  threats  and  persecution,  that  alone  would  rentier  theiii  im- 
mortal for  all  future  ages.” 

The  church  is  condemned,  by  those  who  know  not,  f(*r  compel- 
ling persons  who  have  entered  the  marriage  state  to  live  together, 
regardless  of  the  faults  of  one  or  the  other.  This  is  an  err(»r;  the 
church  teaches  that  man  and  wife  shouKl  live  t«>gether:  she  imjx>scs 
upon  husband  and  w ife  the  solemn  duties  of  sh.irmg  in  the  joys  ami 
sorrows  of  each  other,  Init  she  by  no  word  holds  virtue  chained  in  the 
grasj)  of  vice,  nor  conijiels  the  stiber  w ife  tt)  submit  to  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  drunken  husband.  The  oliject  of  her  teachings  is  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  and  when  contact  longer  breetls  \ ice.  w hen  .i  soul,  whether 
it  be  of  a husband  or  w ife  <jr  child,  is  in  tl.inger;  w here  the  ImkIv,  the 
casket  of  the  soul,  is  in  danger  of  serious  injury,  she  n«)t  only  |>ermits 
but  advises  her  children  to  live  separ.ite  and  ajrart.  And  in  .such  cases 
she  permits  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  interpose  between  husband 
and  wife,  t(3  shield  the  weak  from  the  strong.  IC.vercising  no  civil 
authority,  she  permits  her  chihlren,  in  the  proper  case,  to  .seek  the 
solace  of  the  law,  and,  by  proper  ilecree  in  the  civil  courts,  to  erect  a 
Ijarrier  against  vice,  wrong  and  injustice.  Hut  to  her  the  divtircc  abso- 
lute of  the  civil  courts  is  of  no  more  elfeet,  e.x'cept  as  it  affects  civil 
rights,  than  the  divorce  a invnsti  it  thora.  In  her  eyes  the  mystical 
bond  of  marriage  is  ever  e.xisting  until  “death  iloes  them  j)art.” 

So  that  while  civil  divorces  are  permitted  in  cases  where  the  facts 
justify  a sei>aration.  neither  i>arty  can,  while  the  other  lives,  enter  into 
another  valitl  marriage.  The  church,  therefore,  admonishes  those  who 
Civil  Divorces  ‘^^e  about  to  marry  to  consitler  well  the  step  they  are  about  to 
Permitted.  take;  she  throws  about  them  such  pn)tection  as  she  can  t)y  requir- 
ing the.  “ publication  of  the  bans  ” in  order  to  prevent  secret  marriages, 
and  to  circumvent  the  scheme  of  any  adventurer  or  other  unworthy 
person,  who,  by  secret  marriage,  would  ptillute  innocence  and  ruin  a 
young  life. 

It  is  liberty  of  remarriage  after  tlivorce  which  encourages  divorce. 
We  know  that  in  the  marital  relations  differences  arise  which  seem  to 
point  to  separation  as  the  only  remedy.  We  know  th.it  the  wrongs  ot 
one  may  be  such  that  common  humanity  dicjtates  that  the  other  be 
freed  from  the  bonds  which  have  become  unbearable.  W’e  may  even 
admit  what  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  divorce,  th.at  it  seems  in 
one  sense  to  be  an  injustice  to  compel  the  innocent  to  remain  unmarried 
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after  divorce  because  of  the  wrongs  of  the  wicked,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  laws  cannot  be  framed  to  suit  tlie  individual  case. 
Laws  and  rule.s  of  life  must  be  enacted  with  a view  to  the  common 
j;ood  of  humanity  at  lar^je.  An  individual  case  of  apparent  injustice 
arising  from  a law  is  no  argument  against  its  propriety.  It  is  said  that 
such  a rule  destroys  individual  liberty,  but  no,  the  contract  to  be 
binding  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  parties. 
If  it  is  understood  that  the  bond  is  to  remain  unbroken  during  life,  it 
is  one  of  the  conditions  to  which  consent  is  given. 

Hut  it  is  said,  as  one  of  the  parties  has  broken  his  vow,  the  other 
is  not  bound;  but  we  sa\’,  societ)',— the  state — God,  has  not  violated  the 
contract,  and  it  is  still  in  force  until  all  agree  to  a dissolution 

As  a matter  of  fact,  in  actual  life,  it  is  not  the  innocent  or  wronged 
one  who  usually  seeks  remarriage;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  one  who 
has  violated  the  most  solemn  obligations,  who  has  trampled  upon 
right,  broken  the  heart  of  iniY^cence,  and,  by  his  own  acts,  forced  the 
other  jiarty  to  the  divorce  court  for  protection  of  life  and  honor.  In 
many  cases  it  is  apjiarent  that  the  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  with  the 
})urpose  of  forcing  a separation  and  consequent  divorce  in  order  to 
enable  the  wrongdoer  to  again  lake  the  vows  of  marriage,  to  be  in 
turn  \ iolated  as  uhim  or  passion  may  dictate 

The  wrongdoer,  free  from  the  boiuls  of  matrimony,  free  from  the 
care  of  children  for  it  is  to  the  innocent  jiarty  their  custody  is  given 
by  the  court  -free  even  from  the  obligation  to  support  in  most  cases, 
goes  out  into  society  a threatening  blight  to  innocence  and  purity. 

It  is  this  condition  that  encourages  hasty  marriage  As  the  sys- 
tem has  grown,  there  has  been  developing  its  correlative,  the  matri- 
monial bureau,  through  the  operations  of  which  wives  anti  husbands 
are  taken  on  trial  with  the  full  knowledge  that  if  they  ])rovc  unsuitable 
the  divorce  courts  are  ojien  to  declare  their  relations  at  an  end, and 
permit  them  to  go  forth  to  cast  another  line  in  the  matrimonial  sea. 
()h,  shades  of  the  Christian  founders  of  this  Christian  land,  didst  thou 
ever  foresee  this  threatening  evil  ? Uh,  men  and  women  of  today’,  stop 
and  consitler  ere  it  is  too  late! 

Imminent  men  who  have  made  a study’  ot  causes  and  effects  in 
marital  difticultics  assert  that  indissolubility’  in  the  sense. that  remar- 
riage after  separation  be  not  permitted  is  the  only’  safeguard  of  mar- 
riage. That  eminent  legal  scholar,  John  Tay'lor  Coleridge,  in  a note  to 
his  edition  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  say’s:  “It  is  no  less  truly 
than  beautifully  said  by’  .Sir  \V.  .Scott,  in  the  case  of  Kvans  vs,  Evans, 
‘that  though,  in  particular  cases,  the  repugnance  of  law'  to  dissolve  the 
obligation  of  matrimonial  cohabitation  may  operate  with  great  severity 
ujion  individuals,  yet  it  must  be  carefully’ remembered  that  the  general 
hapjdness  of  the  married  life  is  secured  by'  its  indissolubility.’  When 
people  understand  that  they  must  live  together,  except  for  a few  rea- 
sons known  to  the  law,  they  learn  t()  soften,  by  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, that  y’okc  which  they  know  they’  cannot  shake  off;  they  become 
good  husbands  and  good  wives  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  hus- 
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bands  and  wives,  for  necessity  is  a powerful  master  in  teaching  the 
duties  which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  once  understood  that,  upon  mutual 
disgust,  married  persons  might  be  legally  separated,  many  couples  who 
now  pass  through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention  to 
their  common  offspring  and  to  the  moral  order  of  civil  .society,  might 
have  been  at  this  moment  living  in  a state  of  mutual  unkindness,  in  a 
state  of  estrangement  from  their  common  offspring,  ami  in  a state  of 
the  most  licentious  and  unrestrained  immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  happiness  of  some  individuals  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  greater  and  more  general  good.” 

Gibbon,  after  speaking  of  the  loose  system  of  divorce  among  the 
Romans,  adds:  “A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and  per- 
fect experiment,  which  demonstrates  that  the  liberty  of  divorce  (loes 
not  contribute  to  happiness  and  virtue.” 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  the  words  of  that  eminent 
statesman  and  scholar,  Rt.  Hon.  William  M.  ( iladstone,  who.  in  answer 
to  the  question  “Ought  divorced  people  be  allowed  to  marry  under  any 
circumstances?”  replies: 

“The  second  question  deals  with  what  maybe  called  divorce  pro{)er. 
It  resolves  itself  into  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  remarriage, 
and  the  answer  apj)ears  to  me  to  be  that  remarriage  is  not  admissible 
under  any  circumstances  or  conditions  what>t>ever.  Not  that  the  dif- 
ficulties arising  from  incongruous  marri.ige  are  t<^  be  either  denied  or 
extenuated.  They  are  indisputable.  But  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the 
disease. 

“These  sweeping  statements  ought,  I am  aw  are,  to  be  supported  by 
reasoning  and  detail,  which  space  does  not  permit  and  w hich  1 am  not 
qualified  adequately  to  supjily  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  reason- 
ing might  fall  under  the  following  heads: 

“That  Christian  marriage  involves  a vow  b<‘fore  (iod. 

“That  no  authority  has  been  given  to  the  Christian  church  to  cancel 
such  a VOW'. 

“That  it  lies  beyond  the  province  of  the  civil  legisl.aturc,  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  things,  has  a veto  power  w ithin  the  limits  of  rea- 
son upon  the  making  of  it,  but  has  no  competency  to  annul  it  when 
once  made. 

“That  according  to  the  laws  of  just  interjiretation,  marriage  is  for- 
bidden by  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 

“While  divorce  of  any  kind  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  family, 
divorce  with  remarriage  destroys  it,  root  anrl  brancli.  I hc  parental  and 
conjugal  relations  are  “joined  together”  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty, 
no  less  than  the  persons  united  by  the  marriage  tie  to  one  another. 
Marriage  contemplates  not  only  an  absolute  identity  of  interests  and 
affections,  but  also  the  creation  of  new’,  joint  and  independent  obliga- 
tions, stretching  into  the  future  and  limited  only  by  the  stroke  of  death. 
These  obligations,  where  divorce  proper  is  in  force,  lose  all  com- 
munity, and  the  obedience  reciprocal  to  them  is  dislocated  and  de- 
stroyed.” 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  most  eminent  minds  of  different  ages  re- 
gard marriage  as  indissoluble,  not  from  religious  considerations  alone, 
but  because  the  best  interests  of  society  demand  it. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this 
teaching.  Upon  the  tablets  of  the  world’s  story  it  is  written  that,  as 
divorce  has  increased  in  a nation,  that  nation  has  fallen  lower  and 
lower  until  her  loftiest  monuments  crumbled  in  the  dust  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  the  shattered  ties  of  statehood  were  prefigured  in 
the  broken  ties  of  home  life  made  possible  by  divorce  laws,  the  con- 
ception of  which  was  in  the  vices  of  the  people. 

Gibbon  tells  us  that  “passion,  interest  or  caprice  suggested  dai,y 
motives  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage;  a word,  a sign,  a message,  a 
letter,  the  mandate  of  a freedman,  declared  the  separation;  the  most 
teiuler  of  human  connections  was  degraded  to  a transient  society  of 
profit  or  j)leasure.'’ 

And,  Oh,  what  a vital  subject  is  tin’s  for  consideration  in  these 
times,  when  the  frecjuenc)’  of  di\orce  in  this  land  of  progress  is  be- 
coming alarming — threatening,  as  it  does,  the  very  foundation  of  so- 
ciety Too  many  seem  to  forget  that  society  does  not  exist  except  in 
the  indi\'iduals  that  compose  it.  The  state  is  virtuous  or  lacking  in 
virtue  as  the  individual  elements — the  people — are  virtuous  or  other- 
wise. Individuals  arc  virtuous  or  otherwise  as  the  home  from  which  Home  the 
they  come  is  the  seat  of  virtue  or  the  den  of  vice.  Hence,  the  home  is  Foundation  of 
the  foundation  of  society,  from  which  must  go  forth  the  men  and 
women  of  the  world. 

Divorce  strikes  at  the  v'ery  heart  of  the  home;  it  is  a keen  sword 
which  severs  every  home  tie;  it  is  a demon  with  cloven  hoof  which 
stamps  out  every  vestige  of  home  life. 

What  do  the  people  think  of  the  record  for  the  twenty  years  prior 
to  1886  ( the  latest  complete  statistics ) of  328,716  divorces  in  the  United 
.States?  Over  328,000  homes  destroyed  and  eliminated  forever  as  com- 
ponent factors  in  civilization. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  1867  there  were  9>937-  1886 

there  were  25,535  divorces,  an  increase  of  72  percent — an  increase  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  growth  in  population,  and  representing  a 
ratio  to  marriage  of  as  high  as  one  to  nine.  To  the  person  whose 
daily  paper  brings  in  glowing  headlines  the  story'  of  marital  infelicity 
told  to  the  public  in  the  divorce  courts  of  the  country',  it  is  needless 
to  say'  that  the  number  of  divorces  have  not  decreased  since  1886. 

How  long  can  society'  stand  this  drain  upon  its  resources?  How 
long  can  the  patriotic  American  people  see  with  composure  the 
divorce  courts  of  the  land  severing  husband  and  wife;  driving  one  or 
the  other  to  the  asy'lum  or  the  grave,  and  driving  helpless  and  inno- 
cent children, — God  knows  where? 

Does  it  not  bring  a blush  to  the  cheek  to  find  new  states  allowing 
div'orce  upon  a residence  of  si.x,  and  ev’en  three,  months,  with  other 
conditions  so  easy  that  there  are  attracted  to  their  borders  hundreds, 
aye,  thousands  of  divorce  seekers,  not  only  from  our  ow'n  land,  but 
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inviting  from  foreign  lands  its  decaying^  nobility,  whose  lives  arc  such 
that  in  their  own  country  the  courts  will  not  ^rant  them  relief?  And 
is  it  not  a serious  comlition  when  a new  state  will  be  boldly  j)ut  forth 
as  the  Mecca  of  dissatisfied  husbands  and  wives,  in  order  that  they 
may  spend  their  money  in  procuring  a divorce  within  its  borders,  that 
their  wealth  may  add  to  the  general  prosjierity?  (lod  help  the  state 
whose  material  proj^rc.ss  is  ba.sed  upon  the  money  spent  by  non-resident 
applicants  for  legal  separation  trt»m  husbaml  or  wife. 

I he  prox  isions  t)f  the  dilferent  states  regariling  divorce  and  the 
causes  for  which  the  same  max’ be  granted  are  greatly  at  variance,  .so 
that  those  xvho  canmit  establish  a case  in  the  state  «if  their  residence 
can  readily  acquire  a resilience  in  some  other  state,  and  thus  reach  the 
desired  end.  The  xxant  of  uniformitx’  in  our  laxvs  ujion  this  subject  is 
the  cause  for  much  of  the  fraud  perpetrated  and  the  j>er]ury  com- 
mitted in  establishing  a residence  and  furnishing  the  necessary  proofs 
in  order  to  obtain  a ilecree. 

If  xx'c  look  for  the  causes  xxhich  produce  the  deplorable  condition 
e.xisting,  xxe  find  that  they  are  legion;  but  tar  aboxe  all  other  causes 
we  find  tlivorce  itself  breeding  divorce  ami  we  find  public  sentunent 
upholding,  or  at  least  permitting,  e.xisting  conditi<»ns. 

What  is  the  remedy?  As  a first  step,  strike  from  the  statute  Ixioks 
all  of  the  provisions  permitting  divorce  for  inadequ.ite  causes.  Re- 
quire that  all  petitioners  tor  ilixorce  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state 
in  which  the  action  is  commenced  for  a period  of  at  least  two  years 
preceding  the  application.  Require  personal  serx  ice,  unless  the  peti- 
tioner can  shoxv  b)’  competent  evidence  that  such  serx  ice  is  impossihle; 
and  when  service  is  made  by  publication,  the  defendant  should  have  a 
reasonable  time,  even  after  the  decree,  in  xxhich  to  apply  for  a rehear- 
ing. These  changes  should  come  from  the  legislature,  but  xvlial  is 
needed  even  more  than  legislation,  is  a proper  administration  of  the 
laxvs.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a legislature  shouUl  permit  persiins  who 
have  resided  in  the  state  but  a few  months  to  seek  relief  in  the  courts, 
hut  it  i.s  ■sc.'inclalous  to  .see  a temporary  residence,  pulilicly  know n to  1m; 
adopted  for  the  sole  jiurpose  of  [irocuring  a divorce,  treated  with  all 
judicial  dignity  as  being  a good  faith  residence  required  by  the 
statute. 

These  changes  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  people  them- 
selves, by  creating  and  maintaining  such  a public  sentiment  as  xxill 
force  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  to  a fuller  rec<»gnition  <tf  theover- 
xvhelming  importance  of  this  great  question.  Laxvs,  to  be  effectual, 
must  go  hand  in  hand  xvith  public  sentiment,  d hose  that  are  not  sus- 
tained by  the  approval  of  the  masses  of  the  people  xxill  fail  of  enforce- 
ment. Therefore,  the  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  a healthy,  active, 
aggressive  public  sentiment.  I’ublic  sentiment  is  the  life  current  of 
society;  it  affects  individual  action  in  jirivate  life;  it  enters  the  juiybox 
in  our  cixdl  courts;  it  xvhispers  to  judges  upon  the  bench;  it  stalks 
boldly  into  the  halls  of  legislation,  both  state  and  national.  Public 
opinion  reaches  the  national  conscience,  and  it  is  this  conscience  that 
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must  be  reached,  must  be  quickened,  must  be  brought  into  more  active 
operation  for  the  j)ublic  good. 

1 lie  divorce  laws  and  their  administration  being  corrected,  we  need 
more  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the  states  concerning  the  duty  of  the 
husbaiul  to  support  his  wife  and  family.  It  is  a sad  commentary  upon 
our  legislation  that  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  union  a husband  may 
liesert  his  wife  and  family  and  refuse  to  aid  in  their  support,  provided 
he  has  no  visible  property  subject  to  the  process  of  the  law.  A law  is 
needed  which  shall  provide  that  such  desertion  is  a crime  and  whereby 
suchaman  may  be  put  to  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  and 
by  whicli  the  jiroceeds  of  his  labor  may  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
his  famil}'.  In  nearly  every  state  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaries  are 
earning  money  which  goes  into  the  state  treasury.  These  earnings 
might,  under  proper  legislation,  be  ajiplied  to  the  support  of  those 
dejiendent  upon  the  persim  who  earns  the  same.  We  need  a law  and 
a public  sentiment  t(i  sustain  it  which  will  brand  desertion  as  much  a 
crime  as  horse  stealing,  and  we  need  more  considerate  regard  for  the 
duties  which  the  husband  and  father  owes  to  wife  and  children. 

The  demand  for  this  comes  from  the  mothers  of  the  land  who 
labor  hartl  from  early  morn  until  late  at  night  to  support  starving  chil- 
dren. It  comes  from  the  almshouses  aiul  or{)han  homes  where  may 
be  found  the  cruelly  deserted  offsjiring  of  unpunished  husbands.  It 
comes  from  the  insane  asylums  where  minds,  shattered  by  a load  too 
great  to  bear,  live  in  dismal  misery.  It  comes  from  graves  all  over  the 
land  where  weakcnetl  bodies  and  broken  hearts  have  sought  eternal 

rest 

d'he  state  should  provide  suitable  hosj^itals,  or  places  of  reform, 
for  drunkards.  Treatment  should  be  jirovided  looking  toward  a cure, 
and  where  it  is  demonstrated  that  cure  is  impossible,  they  should  be 
tre.ited  as  wards  of  society  and  maintained  under  such  control  as 
wovdd  enable  them  not  only  to  earn  sufficient  for  their  own  support, 
but  also  to  aid  in  the  support  of  their  families. 

I tlt>  not  believe  in  paternalism  in  government,  but  if  some  of  our 
ardent  socialists  would  exert  their  energies  in  bringing  government  to 
a proper  e.xercise  of  the  legitimate  functions  of  the  state,  they  would 
confer  a greater  favor  upon  the  world  than  by  jiainting  the  brightness 
of  the  (lay  of  universal  ownership.  If  some  of  the  money  e.xpended 
in  building  almshouses  and  jails  were  applied  in  an  intelligent  effort 
toward  the  jirevention  of  crime,  it  would  be  better  for  humanity,  and, 
as  prevention  is  of  greater  importance  than  punishment,  society  should 
apply  the  remedies  at  the  very  base  of  good  or  evil  for  society,  the 
family  The  integrity  of  the  family  should  be  firmly  established,  and 
ever)’thing  that  tends  toward  disintegration  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  . . 

"The  solidity  and  health  of  the  social  body,  | says  William  E. 
Gladstone,  "(.lepend  upon  the  soundness  of  its  unit;  that  unit  is  the 
family,  and  the  hinge  of  the  family  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  and 
profound  institution  of  marriage."  Instead  of  protecting  this  great 
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“unit”  of  society,  the  American  people  are  courting  national  danjjcr 
by  at  least  a tacit  indorsement  of  existing  divorce  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration. 

To  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  the  time,  this  is  the  grcalc.st 
social  question  of  the  age.  Others  there  arc  which  require  attention, 
but  they  are  in  a certain  sense  temporary,  or  tlue  to  local  causes.  The 
evils  of  divorce  are  as  widespread  as  our  land  and  they  hang,  like  a 
dark  cloud,  not  only  over  the  present,  but  dim  the  brightm*-ss  of  the 
future. 

W'e  are  building  a mighty  nation  for  the  present  and  for  the  ages 
to  come.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  when  asked  at  what  time  the  train- 
ing of  a child  should  begin,  replied:  hundred  years  before  he  is 

born.”  We  are  laying  the  foumlation  of  the  education  of  children  of 
the  next  century.  We  are  creating  the  environments  of  future  gener- 
ations. Will  not  this  thought  urge  the  people  of  this  generation  to 
eliminate  everything  that  is  a menace  to  society  of  the  present  or  of 
the  future? 

To  cope  with  an  evil  .so  widespread  requires  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  men  of  all  classes  and  all  creeds,  and,  therefore,  the  Catholic 
church  holds  out  her  hands  today  to  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed,  and  implores  their  active  united  endeavors  in  behalf  of 
a mighty  reform  in  the  divorce  legislation  of  the  country.  .Arouse  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  which  will  fill  the  air  with  the  voice  of  con- 
demnation of  legalized  polygamy.  Let  it  enter  our  political  conven- 
tions, go  boldly  into  our  legislative  halls,  seek  the  .sanctums  of  our 
editorial  writers,  touch  the  hearts  of  judges  on  the  bench,  inspire  the 
thoughtful,  sincere  men  in  tlic  pulpit,  ami,  above  all,  let  it  reach  deep 
down  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  aiul  women,  the  husbands  and  wives 
of  our  land.  Let  a healthy  Christian  .sentiment  maintain  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  against  the  devastating  inroads  of  nialcrialism. 


The’  Late  Rev.  Bro.  Azarias. 


Xlie  Religious  Xraining  of  Children. 

Paper  by  the  late  BROTHER  AZARIAS.  Read  by  REV.  JOHN  F.  MUL- 

LANY,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^ . ^ HK  sincere  members  of  all  Christian  denomina- 

tions  hold  religion  to  be  an  essential  element 
3^  of  education.  They  are  convinced  that  they 
would  be  guilty  of  a gross  breach  of  duty  were 
they  to  neglect  this  important  element  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  And  they  are  right. 
Consequently  any  system  of  education  from 
which  religious  training  is  eliminated  were  in- 
adequate atid  incomplete  and  an  injustice  to 
the  child  receiving  it.  Julucation  should  de- 
velop the  whole  man.  Intellect  and  heart,  body 
and  soul,  should  all  be  cultivated  and  fitted  to 
act,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  with  most  efli- 
ciency.  And  so  the  inculcation  of  piety,  rever- 
ence and  religious  doctrine  is  of  more  im- 
portance llian  training  in  athletic  sports  or  mathematical  studies, 
vloreover,  other  things  being  equal,  that  is  the  best  education  which 
gives  man,  so  to  speak,  the  best  orientation;  which  most  clearly  defines 
his  relations  with  society  and  with  his  Creator,  and  points  out  the  way 
by  which  lie  may  best  attain  the  end  for  which  he  was  created. 

Now  it  is  only  religious  teaching  that  can  furnish  man  with  this 
information,  and  it  is  only  in  religious  observances  that  man  can  best 
attain  the  aim  and  purpose  of  all  life  and  promote  the  interests  of 
society.  Neither  ancient  nor  modern  philosopher  has  found  a better  for 

solution  for  the  enigma  of  life  than  is  to  be  fount!  in  religion.  Plato  L,Yfp. 
coultl  never  imagine  such  a monstrous  state  of  affairs  as  education 
without  religion.  "All  citizens,"  says  this  philosopher,  “ must  be  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  gods  are  lords  and  rulers  of  all  that  exists; 
that  all  events  depend  upon  their  word*  and  will,  and  that  mankind  is 
largely  indebted  to  them." 

Christianity  has  in  many  respects  changed  man  s point  of  view. 

The  people  of  the  ancient  world  made  trees  and  flowers  the  habitation 
of  gods  and  goddesses  and  earth-born  spirits.  Their  conception  of 
nature  was  pantheistic.  Christianity  threw  a halo  of  tenderness  and 
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poesy  of  another  kind  over  the  animal  and  vepetahlc  kingdoms  of 
nature.  Its  Divine  Founder  wove  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  vines 
of  the  hillside  into  His  discourses.  Christian  monks  made  smiling 
gardens  and  flourishing  cities  out  of  dense  forests  and  barren  deserts. 
Christian  meekness  taught  men  to  look  ujion  every  creature  of  Cod  as 
good.  A Saint  Anthon)'  tames  the  wilt)  beasts  of  the  forest;  a I'ranccs 
of  Assisi  sings  a hjmin  to  the  sun  aiul  exhorts  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate  to  love  anti  give  thanks  to  tiod;  a I'rancis  tie  .Sales  makes 
homilies  upon  the  habits  of  bird  and  beast  and  insect;  a Wordsworth 
recognizes  this  material  universe  as  a symbol  ot  the  higher  spiritual 
aspect. 

The  Christian  aspect  is  no  less  distinct  from  the  pagan  aspect.  In 
the  ancient  civilizations  the  individual  was  absorbed  in  llie  state,  which 
was  the  supreme  tribunal  that  decided  all  doubts  and  regulated  con- 
science and  conduct.  Christianity  reversed  all  tliis.  It  flashed  the 
white  light  of  revealed  truth  upon  man’s  nature,  lighting  up  its  intri- 
cacies, giving  deeper  insight  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  human 
heart;  it  taught  man  his  personal  dignity  aiuI  liis  sense  of  responsi- 
bility; it  show  ed  him  the  temporal  and  theeti-rnal  in  their  proper  rela- 
tions; it  brought  home  to  him  the  infinite  price  of  his  soul,  anil  thus 
led  him  up  to  a recognition  of  individual  rights  and  liberties  that  were 
unknown  to  ancient  (jreece  and  Rome. 

We  may  trace  many  of  our  laws  and  customs  to  pagaltdays,  but 
in  all  that  is  good  in  our  thinking,  in  our  literature,  in  our  w hole  educa- 
tion, there  is  a spirit  that  was  not  in  the  thought,  the  literature  and 
the  education  of  pagan  jieople.  W e cannot  rid  ourselves  of  it.  We 
cannot  ignore  it  if  we  would,  fhe  opjionents  of  Christianity  in 
attempting  to  lay  down  lines  of  conduct  and  establish  motives  and 
principles  of  action  to  supersede  the  teachings  of  the  (jO‘'j)el  and  the 
practices  of  the  church  are  forced  to  assume  the  very  principles  the> 
would  supersede.  Here,  let  it  be  remarkeil,  lurks  the  fallacy  of  those 
who  would  regulate  conduct  without  religion.  1 heir  iiieal  of  life  is 
still  the  Christian  ideal  without  the  Christian  soul — the  vital  principle 
— that  maile  that  ideal  an  actuality  In  thought  anil  external  conduct 
they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  that  ideal.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone;  it  is 
part  of  themselves.  Owing  to  the  care  and  earnestness  of  our  Chris- 
tian ancestors,  w ho  prizcil  above  all  other  goods  and  gifts, the  Christian 
training  and  the  Christian  lives  of  their  children,  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. look  at  it  how  we  will,  is  Christian  in  its  nature  and  in  its  essence. 

Men  may  now’  speculate  as  to  what  the  actual  state  of  the  world 
would  be,  had  Christianity  not  entered  as  a disturbing  element  deflect- 
ing human  progress  from  its  former  course.  Such  speculations  are 
safe.  The  work  is  done.  The  barbarian  who  despised  Roman  civil- 
ization and  sought  its  destruction  has  been  Christianized;  his  fierce 
nature  has  been  curbed  and  tamed;  he  has  been  raiseil  up  into  a jilane 
of  culture  and  refinement,  and  imbued  with  an  ideal  of  life  that  no 
formative  influence  outside  of  Christianity  could  have  given  him.  If 
there  still  crop  out  traces  of  our  heredity  from  the  barbarian,  and 
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crime  is  rampant,  this  is  no  part  of  Christianity.  It  is  rather  in  spite 
of  Christian  influence.  Human  nature  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances remains  prone  to  evil.  Civilization,  considered  in  itself, 
only  places  more  effective  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  criminal.  It 
is  a natural  pood,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  the  accidents  of  every 
natural  pood;  therefore,  to -evil;  therefore,  to  abuse;  therefore,  to  crime. 
Civilization,  then,  possesses  in  itself  certain  elements  of  disintepration. 
Hut  in  Christianity  there  is  a conservative  force  that  resists  all  decay. 
Christian  thoupht,  Christian  dopma  and  Christian  morals  never  prow 
old,  never  lose  their  efficiency  with  the  advance  of  any  community  in 
civilized  life.  Hence,  the  importance  for  the  conservation  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  of  impressinp  them  on  the  younp  mind. 

John  .Stuart  ^Iill  is  not  of  our  opinion.  To  his  mind  the  world 
would  have  pot  on  all  the  better  were  there  no  Christian  religion.  It 
set  up,  according  to  him,  “a  standard  of  ethics,  in  which  the  only 
worth,  jirofessedly  recognized,  is  that  of  obedience.”  In  this  patron- 
izing fashion  docs  he  summarize  his  judgment;  “That  mankind  owes 
a great  debt  to  this  morality  and  its  early  teachers  I should  be  the  last 
person  to  deny;  but  1 do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  that  it  is  in  many  points 
incomplete  and  one  sideil,  and  that  unless  ideas  and  feelings  not  sanc- 
tioned by  it  hail  contributed  to  the  formation  of  European  life  and 
character,  human  affairs  would  have  been  in  a worse  condition  than 
they  are  now.”  ( ICssay  on  Liberty,  page  94.) 

Hy  the  side  of  Mill’s  inadc(]uatc  estimate  of  Christianity,  let  us 
place  another  from  one  who  has  cast  from  him  the  last  shred  of  relig- 
ious dogmas.  Mr.  Lccky  in  a more  enlightened  spirit,  bears  witness  to 
the  perennial  character  of  Christianity  as  a conservative  force.  He 


says : 

“There  is  but  one  example  of  a religion  which  is  not  naturally 
weakened  by  civilization,  and  that  example  is  Christianity.  * * * 

Hut  the  great  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  the  great  moral  proof 
of  its  divinity  is,  that  it  has  been  the  main  source  of  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  b'uropc,  and  that  it  has  discharged  this  office,  not  so  much  by 
an  inclination  of  a system  of  ethics,  however  pure,  as  by  the  assimil- 
ating and  attractive  influence  of  a jjerfect  ideal.  The  moral  progress 
of  mankind  can  never  cease  to  be  distinctively  and  intensely  Christian, 
as  long  as  it  consists  of  a gradual  appro.ximation  to  the  character  of 
the  Christian  founder.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  wonderful  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  than  the  way  in  which  that  ideal  has 
traversed  the  lapse  of  ages,  acquiring  a new  strength  and  beauty  with 
each  advance  of  civilization,  and  infusing  its  beneficent  influence 
into  every  sphere  of  thought  and  action.”  (Rationalism  in  Europe, 
pp.  3 I,  312.) 

This  is  unstinted  praise,  here  is,  at  least,  one  chapter  of  the  world’s 
history  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  misread.  Thus  is  it,  that  even  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  not  of  us,  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  in  it  a unique  element,  divine  and  imperishable  in  its  nature, 
growing  out  of  its  contact  with  the  Christ.  That  characterizing  ele- 
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mcnt,  its  life,  its  soul,  is  Cliristianity.  Individuals  may  rcpu<liate  it, 
but  as  a people  we  are  still  proud  to  call  ourselves  Christians.  We 
have  not  come  to  that  [)ass  at  which  we  are  ashameil  of  the  cross  in 
which  St.  Paul  gloried.  The  teachings  and  practices  of  Christi.initv 
form  an  essential  part  of  our  education.  They  are  intim.itely  blended 
with  our  whole  personal  life. 

Christian  intlucnccs  must  needs  preside  over  every  important  act 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  So  the  church  thinks  and  she  acts  .ac- 
From  the  cordiiigly.  Tlic  newborn  infant  is  consecrated  with  prayer  and  cere- 
Grave**  inonial  to  a Christian  line  of  conduct  when  the  saving  waters  of  bap- 

tism are  poured  upon  its  head,  and  it  is  thus  rcgener,ite<I  in  Christ. 
The  remains  of  the  Christians  are  laid  in  the  grave  with  pr.iyer  ami 
ceremonialv  At  no  time  in  the  life  of  m.in  «loes  the  clturch  rela.x  in 
her  care  of  him.  Least  of  all  is  she  disposed  to  le.ivc  him  to  himself 
at  that  periotl,  when  he  is  most  amenable  to  impression  and  when  slit- 
can  best  lay  hold  upon  his  whole  n.iture  and  mold  it  in  the  ideal  that 
is  solely  hers.  Therefore  is  the  church  e\  er  jealous  of  an\'  attempt  on 
the  part  of  secularism  to  stand  between  her  ami  the  child  she  has 
marked  for  her  own  with  the  sign  of  .salvation  through  b.ij)tismal  rites. 
She  knows  no  compromise,  she  can  entertain  no  compromi>e,  she  has 
no  room  for  compromise,  for  she  has  no  right  to  Compromise  or  hes- 
itate for  a moment  when  the  salvation  of  the  child  is  at  stake. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understaiul  how  a Christi.in  c.in  beo])pose<l  to  the 
thorough  Christian  education  of  the  chilli.  It  is  not  surprising  that  men 
like  PTnest  Renan,  who  abandoned  Christianity,  should  tlo  all  they 
could  to  oppose  it.  W ith  sucli  men  it  is  useless  to  argue.  M.I'irnest 
Sanctnarj  of  Rcnaii  has  aircil  his  views  uj)on  education.  It  goes  uithout  saying 
aGoodHome.  that  M.  Rcnaii  e.xcludcs  what  he  calls  theology  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor. He  will  have  none  of  it.  I le  divides  all  ciluc.itional  responsi- 
bility between  the  family  and  the  state,  lie  considers  the  jirofessor 
competent  to  instruct  in  secular  knowledge  only.  The  family  he  re- 
gards as  the  true  educator.  True  is  it  tliat  the  family  is  the  great 
moldcr  of  chanictcr.  The  sanctuary  of  .a  good  home  is  a child's 
safest  refuge.  There  he  is  wrapped  in  the  panojdy  of  .i  mother’s  lo\e 
and  a mother’s  care.  This  lo\e  and  this  c.ireare  the  .sunshine  in  which 
his  moral  nature  grows  and  blossoms  into  goodness.  The  child,  the 
youth  blessed  with  a Christian  home  in  which  he  sees  n. night  but  good 
example  and  hears  naught  but  edifying  words,  h.is  indeed  mm  h to  be 
thankful  for;  it  is  a boon  which  the  longest  life  of  gr.itilude  c.in  but 
ill  requite.  Ibit  M.  Renan  wants  neither  home  nor  child  Christian. 

I le  woultl  establish  a religion  of  beaut)’,  of  culture,  indeed,  of  any- 
thing and  everything  that  is  not  religion.  Phe  refining  and  educating 
influence  he  means  is  the  "eternally  womanly"  — das  e\\  ige  weibliche  — 
of  Goethe.  It  is  a sexual  influence.  It  is  a continuous  apjieal  to  the 
gallantry  and  chivalry  of  the  boy  nature.  'Phis  and  nothing  more. 

Is  it  sufficient  as  an  educational  influence?  Without  other  safe- 
guards the  boy  soon  outgrows  the  tleference  and  respect  and  awe  that 
woman  naturally  inspires.  That  is,  indeed,  a superficial  knowledge  of 
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human  nature  which  would  reduce  the  chief  factor  of  a child’s  educa- 
tion to  womanly  iutlucnce,  unconsecrated  Ijy  religion,  unrestrained  by 
the  sterner  authority  of  the  father,  the  law,  the  social  custom. 

1 he  child  of  a Christian  home,  where  some  member  of  the  family 
is  competent  and  willing  to  give  his  religit)us  instruction  regularly  and 
u’ith  niethotl,  luight  atteiul  a purely  secular  school  without  losing  the 
Christian  spirit,  but  these  conditions  obtain  cjnly  in  exceptional  cases.  Exceptional 
What  has  l\l.  Renan  to  say  to  the  home  in  w'hich  the  father  is  absorbed 
in  making  money  aiul  the  mother  is  e(|ually  absorbed  in  spending  that 
money  in  worUlly  and  frivolous  amusements,  and  the  children  are 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  servants?  And  what  has  he  to  say  of  the 
home  without  the  mother?  And  the  home  in  which  example  and  pre- 
cept are  deleterious  to  the  growth  of  manly  character?  And  then 
consider  the  sunless  homes  of  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  w'here  the 
struggle  for  life  is  raging  with  all  intensity;  consider  the  home  of  the 
w'orkingman,  where  the  father  is  out  from  early  morning  to  late  at 
night,  and  the  nu^ther  is  weighed  down  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
a large  family  and  drudging  away  all  day  long  at  household  duties 
never  done;  to  speak  of  home  education  and  delicacy  of  conscience 
and  grtjwth  of  character  among  such  families  and  under  such  condi- 
tions were  a mockery  Rut  M.  Renan  has  as  hapi)y  a facility  in  ignor- 
ing tacts  as  in  brushing  away  whole  epochs  of  history. 

Why  should  the  state  dictate  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  in 
regard  to  religion?  Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
do  not  belong  to  the  state  and  that  the  machinery  we  call  the  state  is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  organized  to  do  the  will  of  the  people.  To  the 
j)arent  lielongs  the  right  to  educate  the  child.  In  the  middle  ages, 
when  certain  zealots  would  compel  the  children  of  Jews  and  Moham-  The  state  and 
medans  to  be  ctlucated  in  tlie  Christian  religion,  .St.  Thomas  answered  ReiiKious 
them  thus:  “In  the  days  of  Constantine  ami  Theotlosius  Christian  riming- 
bishoj)s,  like  saints  SyK  ester  and  Ambrose,  would  not  neglect  to  ad- 
vise ctjcrcion  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  pagans  were  it  not 
repugnant  to  natural  justice.  The  child  belongs  to  the  father;  the 
child  ought,  therefore,  to  remain  under  the  parent's  control.”  And 
I’ius  IX,  in  our  own  day,  April  25,  1868,  gave  out  the  following  instruc- 
tions: “We  forbid  non-Catholic  puj)ils  attending  Catholic  schools  to 
be  obliged  to  assist  at  mass  or  any  other  religious  exercise.  Let  them 
l)e  left  to  their  own  discretion.”  If  the  jiarent  educates  his  child  him- 
self, all  well  and  good.  School  laws  are  not  made  for  the  parent  wiio 
educates  his  own  child.  If  he  does  not  himself  educate  the  child,  it  is 
for  him  to  say  who  shall  replace  him  in  this  important  function.  In 
making  this  decision  the  Christian  parent  is  generally  guided  by  the 
church. 

The  church  is  pre-eminently  a teaching  power;  that  teaching 
power  extending  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  supernatural  man.  Her  Divine  bounder  said:  “All 
jrow’er  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth:  going,  therefore,  teach 
all  nations  ” The  church  holds  that  of  all  periods  in  the  life  of  man, 
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the  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  when  the  heart  is  plastic  and  char- 
acter is  shaping,  and  formative  intluences  leave  an  indelible  impress, 
is  the  one  in  which  religion  can  best  mold  conduct  and  best  give  color 
to  thought;  and,  therefore,  the  church  e.xhorts  and  encourages  the 
Christian  parent  to  make  many  and  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  procure 
a Christian  education  for  his  children.  It  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
Christian  child  to  receive  this  education.  It  is  the  natural  right  and 
bounden  duty  of  the  parent,  by  the  twofold  obligation  of  the  natural 
law  and  the  divine  law,  to  provide  his  child  with  this  education.  And 
the  right  being  natural,  it  is  inalienable;  being  inalienable,  it  is  contrar>’ 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  to  attempt  to  force  upon  the 
child  any  other  form  of  education,  or  to  hinder  the  child  in  the  jiursuit 
of  this  education,  or  to  impose  upon  the  child  a system  of  education 
that  would  in  the  least  tend  to  u ithdraw  him  from  the  light  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  faith  that  is  his  inheritance.  The  eminent  and  fair-minded 
churchman,  Cardinal  Manning,  says: 

Compulsory  education  without  free  choice  in  matters  of  religion 
and  conscience  is,  and  ever  must  be.  unjust  aiul  destructive  of  the 
moral  life  of  a people. — Thf  Forum,  March,  iSSj,  /».  66. 

It  is  a breach  of  the  social  pact  that  underlies  all  state  authority. 
That  pact  calls  for  the  protection  of  rights,  n(»t  for  their  violation  or 
usurpation.  And  so,  if  the  Christian  parent  would  give  his  child  a 
Christian  education,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  entitled  or  privileged 
to  stand  between  him  and  the  fulfillment  of  his  wish. 

Hut  we  are  told  that  the  child  may  learn  the  truths  of  his  religion 
in  Sunday-school,  and  that  religion  is  too  sacred  a thing  for  the  >chool- 
room.  Can  you  imagine  an  hour  or  two  a week  dev<»ted  to  the  most 
sacred  of  subjects  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  that  subject? 
Can  you  imagine  a child  able  to  realize  the  power,  the  beauty,  the 
holiness  of  religion  from  the  fact  that  he  is  required  to  give  only  an 
hour  or  two  out  of  the  whole  seven  times  twenty-ff)ur  hours  of  the 
week  to  learn  its  truths?  Again,  let  us  (]uote  the  same  eminent 
authority  whose  words  will  bear  more  weight  with  tlicm  than  any  "e 
could  utter:  “The  heartless  talk,"  s.iys  Cartlinal  .M.inning,  “about 
teaching  and  training  children  in  religion  by  their  parents,  and  at  hi»mc, 
and  in  the  evening  when  j)arents  are  worn  out  by  d.uly  toil,  or  in  one 
day  in  seven  by  Suiulay-school,  deserves  no  serious  re(jly.  To  sin^'crc 
common  sense  it  answers  itself."  (National  I'ducation:  The  School 
Rate,  p.28.)  “Heartless  talk  deserves  no  serious  reply."  Hard  words, 
these,  but  their  fitness  is  all  the  more  apparent  the  more  we  study  the 
question. 

Even  our  secularists,  those  of  them  the  most  radical,  uhilc  not 
believing  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  religion  or  morality,  wouhi  still 
uphold  them  both  to  a certain  e.xtent,  not  because  they  regard  them 
as  true,  but  because  they  consider  them  wholesome  fictions  f«)r  the 
people,  Strauss,  who  had  spent  a long  ami  laborious  life  in  under- 
mining the  religion  of  Christ,  while  claiming  for  individuals  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  all  forms  of  belief,  recognizes  now,  and  far  into  the 
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future,  the  necessity  of  a church  for  the  majority  of  mankind.  He 
who  believed  neither  in  a church  nor  a God,  who  would  dry  up  the 
sources  of  all  consolation  in  this  life  and  shut  out  every  glimpse  of 
hope  for  the  life  to  come,  still  considered  what  from  his  point  of  view 
was  a myth  and  an  illusion  a necessity  for  the  well-being  of  society. 
And  Renan  has  e.xpressed  a similar  opinion  in  regard  to  morality. 
While  denying  its  obligations  he  acknowledges  its  necessities.  “Nature,” 
he  says,  “ has  needs  of  the  virtue  of  individuals,  but  this  virtue  is  an 
absurility  in  itself;  men  arc  duped  into  it  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race.” 

W’hat  a shame  and  what  a jiity  that  men  of  genius  should  write 
thus!  This  mode  of  reasoning  will  never  do.  If  religion  and  morality 
are  merely  a delusion  and  a snare,  then  had  they  better  not  be. 
\’ou  cannot  gather  grapes  from  thorns.  You  cannot  sow  a lie 
ami  reaj)  truth.  Think  of  all  that  is  meant  by  such  statements  as 
these.  Can  you  imagine  a commonwealth  erected  upon  falsehood 
or  deceit  entering  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  universe?  It  is  all 
imj)lied  in  the  assumption  of  Renan  and  Strauss.  Teach  a child 
that  religion  and  morality  arc  in  themselves  meaningless,  though 
good  enough  for  the  preservation  of  society,  and  you  sow  in  his 
hearts  the  seeds  of  pessimism  and  self-destruction.  Then,  there  are 
those  who,  believing  in  religion  and  morality,  still  maintain  in  all 
sincerity  that  these  things  may  be  divorced  in  the  schoolroom.  Dr. 
Crosby  says: 

“While  1 thus  oppose  the  teaching  of  religion  in  our  public  schools 
I uphold  the  teaching  of  morality  there.  To  say  that  religion  and 
morality'  are  one  is  an  error.  To  say'  that  religion  is  the  only^  true 
basis  t)f  morality  is  true.  Hut  this  does  not  prove  that  morality  can- 
not be  taught  without  teaching  religion.” 

It  proves  nothing  else.  The  distinction  between  religion  and 
morality'  is  fundamental.  Hut,  be  it  remembered,  that  we  are  now 
dealing  with  Christian  children,  having  Christian  fathers  and  mothers 
who  arc  desirous  of  making  those  cliildrcn  thoroughly  Christian. 
.Now,  you  cannot  mold  a Christian  soul  upon  a purely  ethical  train- 
ing. In  practice  y'ou  cannot  separate  religion  from  morality.  A code 
of  ethics  will  classify'  one’s  j)assions,  one’s  vices,  one’s  virtues,  one’s 
moral  habits  and  tendencies;  but  it  is  (juite  unable  to  show  how  pas- 
sion may’  be  overcome  or  virtue  acquired.  It  is  only'  from  the  revela- 
tion of  Christianity'  that  we  learn  the  cause  of  our  innate  proneness  to 
evil;  it  is  only'  in  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity'  that  we  find  the 
meaning  and  the  motive  of  resisting  that  tendency'.  Let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  The  morality’ that  is  taught  apart  from  religious  truth 
anti  religious  sanction  is  a delusion. 

The  history’  of  rationalism  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  intellectual 
pride.  These  men  illustrate  the  revolt  of  reason  against  religion.  IM. 
Krnest  Renan  is  a case  in  point.  A simple  Catholic  y’outh,  holding  his 
articles  of  faith,  all  the  truths  taught  by  the  Catholic  church,  he  enters 
upon  a course  of  studies  for  the  Catholic  priesthood.  He  prays 
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devoutly  with  hi.s  companion.s  of  the  seminaric.s  of  Issy  and  St.  Sul- 
pice;  he  receives  tlie  sacraments  with  them;  he  follows  all  the  spiritual 
e.vercises  with  them;  and  yet  a day  comes  when  he  fintis  that  he  has 
lost  the  faith  and  is  no  loncjer  a believer  in  the  revealed  reli^don. 
Whence  comes  this  to  be  so?  The  truths  of  religion  arc,  tnany  of 
them,  distinct  from  natural  truths;  they  arc  above  natural  truths,  and 
yet  they  are  based  upon  them.  I'aith  supposes  reason.  Now,  M 
Renan  has  left  us  an  amusinj^  account  of  himself— M.  Kenan  is  amus- 
ing, or  nothing — and  therein  we  learn  that  he  began  by  sapping  the 
natural  foundations  on  which  supernatural  truth  rests;  he  played  fast 
and  loose  with  philosophic  truth,  attemjitcd  to  reconcile  the  most  con- 
tradictory assumptions  of  Kant  and  Hegel  and  Schelling;  he  rejnnh- 
ated  the  primary  principles  of  his  reason,  and  so  undermined  its  whole 
basis  that  it  was  no  wonder  to  sec  the  superstructure  topple  over  lie, 
a boy  of  twenty,  with  very  little  strength  of  intellect,  but  with  an 
overweening  ambition  that  supplied  all  other  deficiencies,  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  all  things  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  especi.illy  upon  the 
religion  which  he  had  profes.scd  and  for  the  ministry  in  which  he  was 
preparing  himself.  I'rom  that  moment  the  Christian  religion  ceased 
to  be  for  him  an  active  principle,  lie  no  longer  believe<i  m tlie  truths 
of  Christianity.  While  conforming  to  its  external  practices,  the  warmth 
and  the  life  of  it  had  vanished,  and  his  active  brain,  having  nothing 
else  to  feed  upon,  made  of  his  religion  a mere  intelleclu.il  e\errise,and 
finally  a marketable  commodity,  the  means  liy  which  to  create  unto 
himself  a name.  He  placed  religious  truth  on  the  same  fooling  with 
natural  science  and  tested  both  by  the  same  methods.  Naturally, 
truths  that  are  deductive,  based  upon  authorit)'  bey«»nil  the  sc«»pe  of 
reason,  vanish  into  thin  air  when  one  attempts  to  analyze  them  as  one 
would  the  ingredients  of  salt  and  w.iter.  d'hc)’  arc  effective  onl\'  when 
received  with  reverence,  submission  ami  implicit  faith.  In  this  manner 
did  Renan’s  faith  disappear  before  his  intellectual  pride. 

“ In  a scientific  age,”  says  Cardinal  Newman,  “there  will  natur- 
ally be  a liaradc  of  w hat  is  called  natural  theology,  .i  w ule^pread  pro- 
fession of  the  Unitarian  creed,  an  imjiaticncc  of  mystery  ami  a skepti- 
cism about  miracles.”  Now,  if  this  intellectual  temper  is  to  be  looked 
for  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  what  religious  de.irth  may  we 
not  expect  to  find  among  young  num  out  of  whom  all  theoU>gical 
habits  of  thought  have  been  starved,  and  in  whom  ail  s|)iritu.d  life  has 
become  extinct?  I'he  school  from  which  religious  tlogma  and  relig- 
ious practices  have  been  banisheil  is  simply  preii.iring  a generation  of 
atheists  and  agnostics.  There  is  a large  grain  of  truth  m the  remark 
of  Renan,  that  if  humanity  was  intelligent  and  nothing  else  it  wouhi 
be  atheistic.  And  yet  this  man,  whose  views  1 find  shadowy,  shifting, 
panoramic  and  unreal,  this  maker  of  clever  phrases,  would  promote 
nothing  but  intellectual  culture,  soul  culture.  “ riiey  are,”  he  says, 
“not  simple  ornaments;  they  are  things  no  less  sacreil  than  religion. 

* * * Intellectual  culture  is  pre-eminently  holy.  ♦ * • It  is 

our  religion.”  (“La  Reforme,”  pp.  309,  310.)  Renan  hohls  this  cult- 
ure sacred,  because  he  hopes  thereby  to  make  men  atheistic. 
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What  has  secularism  in  any  of  its  phases  to  do'With  the  saving  of 
souls  or  the  fear  of  hell,  or  the  doctiine  of  original  sin,  grace  and  re- 
denij)ti<)n,  or  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  or  with 
spiritual  life,  or  the  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  human  hearts? 
This  is  a world  ignored  or  tlenied  altogether  by  secularism  It  has  no 
place  for  the  lesson  that  the  cross  comes  before  the  crown,  that  men 
must  sorrow  before  they  can  rejoice,  that  pain  is  freipiently  to  be 
chosen  before  pleasure,  that  the  llesh  and  the  spirit  are  to  be  mortified, 
that  passions  are  to  be  resisted  and  man  must  struggle  against  his  in- 
ferior nature  to  the  death.  The  Christian  parent  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  are  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  jilacing  the  Christian  yoke 
upon  the  child  in  its  tender  )'ears  that  the  cliild  will  afterward  grow  up 
to  manhood  or  womanhood  finding  that  )'oke  agreeable — for  the  Di- 
vine h'ounder  of  Christianity  has  assured  us  that  11  is  yoke  is  sweet  and 
II is  burden  light,  and  will  afterward  persevere  in  holding  all  these 
spiritu.'d  truths  and  practices  that  make  the  Christian  home  and  the 
Christian  lile  a lu-aven  upon  earth.  This  is  why  Christian  parents 
make  so  many  sacrifices  to  secure  their  children  a Christian  education. 
'I'his  is  w hy  \ou  find,  the  world  over,  men  and  women  religious  teachers 
— immolating  their  lives,  their  comforts,  their  homes,  their  talents, 
their  energies,  that  they  may  cause  Christian  \ irtuesto  blossom  in  the 
hearts  of  tlie  little  ones  confided  to  thei!i.  I his  is  why,  in  the  city  of 
New  V(nk  alone,  we  are  witnesses,  this  very  year,  of  not  less  than 
fifty-four  thousand  Catholic  children,  in  the  whoic  state  not  less  than 
one  hundreil  and  fifty  thousand  and  in  the  United  States  nearly  eight 
hundreil  thousand  .U4cnding  our  parish  schools  at  great  sacrifices  for 
pastors  and  j)arents  ami  teachers.  The  church  will  always  render  to 
C.esar  the  things  that  are  C.X'sar’s;  but  she  w ill  continue  to  guard  and 
j)rotect  and  defend  her  ow  n rights  ami  prerogatives  in  the  matter  of 
education  She  cannot  for  a single  moment  lose  sight  of  the  super- 
natural ilestiny  of  man  and  of  her  mission  to  guide  him  from  the  age 
of  reason  tow  ard  the  attainment  of  that  destiny. 

W’c  know’  not  how  forcibly  wc  have  presented  the  plea  for  the 
religious  training  of  children,  but  we  know  that  we  have  .sought  to 
give  no  mere  individual  impressions,  but  the  profound  convictions  with 
which  Chtistian  parents  act  when  insisting  Uj)on  giving  their  children 
a (diristian  education.  Therefore,  sincere  Christians,  whether  Cath- 
olic, Lutheran,  Bajitist  or  Lpiscopalian,  be  they  named  w'hat  they  may, 
can  never  bring  themseU  cs  to  look  on  with  unconcern  at  any'  sy'stem 
of  education  that  is  calculated  to  rob  their  children  of  the  priceless 
boon  of  their  Christian  inheritance.  Prizing  their  souls  more  than 
their  bodies,  they'’  would  rather  see  them  cicad  than  that  their  souls 
should  be  pinched  and  starved  for  want  of  the  life-giving  food  that 
comes  of  Christian  revelation.  Therefore  it  is,  that  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  tolerate  their  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  secularism  from 
which  Christian  prayer  and  Christian  practices  have  been  banished. 


A Pricel  ess 
Boon 


Plea  for 

Address  by  REV.  DR.  HENRY  M.  FIELD,  of  the  New  York  Evangelist. 


A Magnific*  ut 
Spirit. 


AM  glad  to  say' only  one  word  to  express  the, 
joy'  that  I feel  in  .seeing  such  an  assembly  as 
this  gathered  for  such  a purpose.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  travel  in  many  l;tnd.s,  and 
I have  not  been  in  any'  part  of  the  world  so 
dark  but  that  1 have  founil  some  rays  of  light, 
some  proof  that  the  (jod  who  is  our  God  and 
l ather  has  been  there,  and  that  the  temples 
which  arc  reared  in  many  religions  resound 
with  sincere  worship  and  praise  to  Him.  I am 
an  American  of  the  Americans.  Horn  in  New 
England.  I was  brought  up  in  the  straitest  .sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  believing  there  was  no  good 
outside  of  our  own  little  pale.  1 know,  when 
I was  a child,  it  was  a serious  question  uith  me 
whether  dcmocracts  could  be  saved  ! I am  happy 
to  have  arrived  at  a belief  that  they'  tan  be  saved, 


though  as  by  fire  ! 

Well,  then,  when  i went  across  the  ocean  I thought  a Roman 
Catholic  was  a terrible  person.  Hut  when  I came  U)  know  the  Roman 
Catholics,  I found  that  I was  .a  v'cry  j>cK>r  specimen  of  Christianity 
beside  the  Sisters  of  Charity*  whom  I .saw,  and  the  noble  Hrothers 
devoted  to  every  good  Christian  aiul  benevolent  office.  Only  a few 
weeks  ago  I was  in  Africa,  and  there  made  the  ac(|uaintance  of  some 
of  the  White  Fathers  designated  by*  Cardinal  Eavigerie  to  carry  the 
Gospel  into  the  center  of  Africa.  Wh.it  devotion  is  there  wc  can 
hardly  parallel.  I knew  that  some  of  them — the  first  that  were  .sent 
out — had  been  killed  on  the  desert;  and  y’et  at  Carthage  I said  to  onr 
of  the  White  Fathers,  “Arc  you  willing  to  go  into  all  those  dangers?" 
“Yes!”  said  he.  “When?”  “Tomorrow!”  was  his  rejdy.  .Such  a spirit 
is  magnificent,  and  w'hercver  we  see  it,  in  any  part  of  the  wi>rld,  in  any' 
church,  we  admire  and  honor  it. 

Ah!  but  those  followers  of  the  False  Prophet, surely'  they'  have  no 
religion!  .So  1 said  until  I had  been  in  Constantinople  and  in  other 
cities  of  the  Fiast,  where  I heard,  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  call  for 
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prayer  from  the  minaret,  and  saw  the  devotion  of  the  Moslems,  whose 
white  turbans  flashed  in  the  sunlight  like  the  wings  of  doves  as  they 
swept  by  me,  going  to  the  house  of  prayer.  1 was  told  by  one  of  the 
White  Fathers  about  the  observances  of  the  Mohammedans.  He  said 
to  me:  “Do  you  know  this  is  the  first  day  of  Ramadan,  the  Moham- 
jnedan  Lent?  They  observe  their  Lent  a great  deal  better  than  we 
do  ours.  They  arc  more  earnest  in  their  religion  than  we  are  in  ours. 
They  arc  more  devoted  in  prayer.  The  poor  camel-driver  on  the 
desert  has  no  watch  to  tell  him  the  hour;  he  dismounts  from  his  camel 
and  stands  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  the  shadow  cast  on  the  sand, 
tells  him  it  is  mid-afternoon  and  the  hour  of  prayer.”  Shall  I say 
that  such  men  are  outside  the  pale  of  Religion;  that  they  are  not 
regarded  by  the  Great  Father  as  His  children. 

In  Bombay  I felt  a great  respect  for  the  karsees,  when  I saw  them 
uncovering  their  heads  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  homage 
to  the  great  source  of  life  and  light.  So  in  the  other  Religions  of  the 
P'ast.  Underneath  all  we  find  reverence  for  the  great  Supreme  Power, 
a desire  to  love  and  worship  and  honor  Him.  ()f  the  defects  of  those 
Religions  I will  not  speak.  There  are  enough  to  talk  of  them,  but  this 
I do  say  here  and  in  this  presence,  that  1 have  found  that  God  has  not 
left  Himself  without  a witness  in  any  of  the  dark  climes,  or  in  any  of 
the  dark  religions,  of  the  world. 


Revprence  fo? 
the  Great  8u. 
preme  Power. 


Qhristianity  as  a So'^'al  Force. 


Paper  by  PROF.  RICHARD  T.  ELY,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


HRISTIANITV  is  a social  force  above  ever\’- 
thinj^  else.  Its  social  character  is  a distinguish- 
ing  feature  of  Christianity,  Other  religions  are 
also  social  forces,  but  it  strikes  me  that  in  the 
degree  to  which  Christianity  carries  its  social 
nature  we  have  one  of  its  essential  peculiari- 
ties. 

He  who  would  understand  Christianity 
must  begin  with  a consideration  of  Judaism. 
While,  as  a general  principle,  this  is  admitted 
bv  all,  it  is  overlooked  bv  manv  in  their  treat- 
ment  of  the  social  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Judaism  was  asocial  force  which  worked  chiefly 
within  national  boundaries,  and  its  aim  within 
the  nation  was  to  establish  an  ideal  common- 
wealth, in  which  neither  pauperism  nor  plutocracy 
should  be  known.  Hut  we  may  go  even  further 
and  say  that  it  was  the  avowed  aim  that  Israel 
should  be  kept  free  from  both  poverty  and  riches.  “Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,  lest  I be 
hill  and  deny  thee,  arul  say.  Who  is  the  Lord?  or  lest  1 be  poor  and 
steal  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain.”  This  jirayer  of  Agur  is 
simply  an  expression  of  a national  ideal  never  fully  attained,  but  never 
forgotten  by  noble  souls  in  Israel.  Every  revival  of  pure  religion 
meant  an  effort  to  reach  this  ideal  of  national  life.  The  prophets 
were  great  social  reformers  who  voiced  the  yearning  cry  of  the  nation 
for  righteous  social  relations.  The  Jewish  law,  differing  from  the 
Roman  code  of  the  Western  World,  was  not  chiefly  negative  and 
rtuiressive,  but  positive  and  constructive.  It  perpetually  commanded 
“Thou  shall”  as  well  as  “Thou  shall  not.”  It  was  to  the  weak  a 
bulwark  and  to  the  oppressed  a stronghold;  to  assaulted  feebleness  a 
fortress;  for  all,  in  time  of  distress,  a refuge.  It  was  thus  that  Israel 
found  the  law  a delight.  It  is  the  social  law  of  vv'hich  we  speak,  and 
not  the  ceremonial  law.  The  true  Jewish  priest  and  prophet  regarded 
righteousness  which  did  not  include  a brotherly  aim  as  but  filthy  rags. 
All  the  legislation  of  Moses  had  in  view  the  development  of  a national 
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brotherhood,  and  as  a means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end.  it 
aimed  to  prevent  the  separation  of  Israel  into  widely  sej)aratcd  social 
classes.  Economic  e.xtrcmcs  in  conditions  were  ilreadcd,  and  to  pro- 
duce equality  of  opportunity  was  the  desire  of  every  true  Hebrew 
leader.  Facilities  for  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  all  naturally 
followed  from  the  faithful  application  of  the  fundamental  jtrincijtles  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Hebrew  eumimonwealth 
was  never  designed  to  be  a pure  democracy.  An  aristocratic  element 
was  favored,  because  it  was  endeavored  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the 
wise  and  gifted,  and  obedience  to  this  leadership  was  enjoined  on  all. 
Sedition  and  rebellion  were  regarded  as  crimes.  ICquality  of  all  in 
faculties  and  in  fitness  for  government  were  absurtlities  not  entertaiiud. 

The  time  is  too  limited  to  allow  a descrijjtion  i»f  the  fundamental 
social  institutions  in  the  ideal  Hebrew  comimmwealth.  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  neces.sary.  as  they  will  occur  to  all.  'I'hc  j>rovisions  relat- 
ing to  land  and  interest  were.  |)erhaps,  the  most  im|)t)rtant  features  of 
the  social  legislation  of  Moses.  'I'he  land  belonged  to  the  Almightv. 
and  it  was  held  by  the  children  of  Israel  under  strictly  lirttited  tenure. 
It  was  a trust  designed  to  afford  provision  for  each  family.  It  could, 
by  no  means,  be  monopolized  without  an  infraction  of  the  fundamental 
law,  and  such  a thing  as  modern  sjjcculation  in  land  violated  the  con- 
ditions of  the  land  tenure.  The  purpose  of  the  larul  was  t«)  furnish  a 
subsistence  and  to  promote  the  accpiisition  of  a competence,  but  by  no 
means  of  a great  fortune. 

The  laws  regulating  interest  were  even  mf)re  radical.  Interest 
was  not  forbidden  by  Moses  because  he  failed  to  understand  the  tru- 
isms iterated  and  reiterated  by  the  Manchester  men.  who  fancy  them- 
selves far  wiser  than  this  greatest  of  legislators,  but  because  the  receipt 
of  interest  would  have  militated  against  the  fundamental  social  pur- 
poses which  Moses  desired  to  accomj)lish.  It  is,  of  course,  conceded 
that  conditions  were  different  at  that  time,  and  that  capital  in  the 
modern  sense  hardly  e.xisted.  But  altogether  apart  from  this,  it  is 
true  that  Moses  wished  property  to  be  use<l  for  mutual  helj)fulness. 
Loans  w ere  to  be  made  to  assist  a brother,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
“Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  w ide  to  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor  and  thy 
needy  in  thy  land.”  At  least  two  things  were  evidently  dreatled  in  the 
taking  of  interest  — the  grow  th  of  inequality  among  them  and  the  (jp- 
portunity  it  afforded  for  economic  gain  w ithout  ilirect  personal  exer- 
tion. 

The  regulations  concerning  slavery  were  also  aimed  at  these 
dangers,  and  in  them  we  find  the  enunciation  of  the  truth  that  private 
property  exists  for  social  purposes.  The  institution  of  slavery  was 
relatively  mild  among  the  Hebrews,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
release  of  the  Hebrew'  bondman  and  bondwoman  after  a brief  jieriod 
of  service.  The  foreigner  was  excluded  from  this  brotherhood,  and 
even  when  kind  treatment  of  the  stranger  is  enjoined,  he,  after  all,  is 
regarded  as  one  separated  from  the  range  of  complete  ethical  obliga- 
tion. 
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Jesus  came  witli  an  avowed  determination  to  do  two  things — to 
break  down  the  ceremonial  law,  which  confined  within  narrow  limits 
the  circle  of  brotherhood  rendering  it  merely  national,  and,  on  the  Every  Man  a 
other  hand,  to  extend  to  universality  the  benefits  of  the  social  law  of  brother. 
Moses.  And  it  was  of  this  law  that  he  said  not  one  jot  or  tittle  should 
pass  away  until  all  should  be  fulfilled.  Jesus  did  not  proclaim  Himself 
the  Son  of  Abraliam,  which  would  have  implied  national  brotherhood, 
but  the  Son  of  man,  which  implied  brotherhood  as  wide  as  humanity. 

He  was  not,  first  of  all,  an  Israelite,  but  a man.  Who  was  the  neigh- 
bor? is  a question  answered  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
whicli  enforces  the  lesson  that  any  and  every  man,  whenever  and 
wherever  found,  is  a brother. 

Christianity,  tlien,  as  a social  force,  seeks  to  universalize  the  socio- 
economic institutions  of  the  Jews.  Hut  it  must  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  it  is  tlie  letter  that  killeth,  but  the  spirit  which  giveth 
life.  The  exact  law  of  Moses  respecting  laml  and  interest,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  be  reproduced  in  modern  society.  Hut  all  who  profess 
allegiance  to  Christ  must  endeavor  to  universalize  their  spirit.  The 
church  is  a universal  anti-po\crty  society,  or  she  is  false  to  her 
founder.  It  is  hoped  that  I will  not  be  misunderstood  in  saying  that 
she  also  stands  for  anti-millionairism,  because  e.xtremes  are  subversive 
of  brotherhood. 

Christianity,  f)n  the  other  hand,  favors  the  development  of  the 
most  diverse  social  institutions  and  the  development  of  a grand  public 
life,  because  these  mean  fraternity,  W'hat  is  private  separates;  what 
is  public  draws  together.  Art  galleries,  for  example,  when  private, 
mean  w ithdrawal  and  withlujlding  the  products  of  the  mind  of  man, 
while  public  art  galleries  signify  public  uses  of  that  which  is  essen- 
tially public  in  its  nature.  As  asocial  force, Christianity  favors  private 
frugality  and  generous  public  e.xpenditures.  We  may  exj^ress  all  this 
and  something  more  in  the  statement  that  Christianity  means  social 
solidarity,  or  it  means  nothing.  When  the  founder  of  Christianity 
said  he  was  the  S{)n  of  man,  he  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  social 
solidarity'.  Social  solidarity  means  the  recognition  of  the  identity  of 
all  human  interests,  and,  truly'  understood,  it  promotes  the  identifica- 
tion of  one’s  self  with  humanity.  Fullness  of  life  in  every  department 
must  be  sought  in  human  .society’.  Wealth,  art,  music,  literature,  relig- 
ion, even  language  itself,  are  all  social  products.  What  Christianity 
teaches  in  this  respect  social  science,  rightly’  understood,  teaches  also. 

Isolated  life  means  material  poverty’  and  the  absence  of  intellectual 
achievements.  Man  becomes  great  only’  when  humanity  moves  within 
him.  Art  is  great  only’  when  it  is  an  expre.ssion  of  the  social  life. 
Masterpieces  of  art  were  exposed  on  the  highway’s  of  a nation  able  to 
appreciate  them.  Literature  makes  epochs  when  in  a writer  the 
national  life  pulsates  and  through  him  the  nation  speaks.  Morality 
finds  its  source  and  its  sanction  in  society  and  it  is  re-enforced  by  the 
commands  of  the  Almighty. 

Individualism,  as  ordinarily  understood,  is  anti-Christian,  because 
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it  means  social  isolation  and  clisintej^ration.  Individual  liberty,  as 
frequently  proclaimed,  means  the  right  of  one  man  to  injure  others  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  capacity  and  resources.  The  claim  to  this  liberty 
(which  is  not  liberty  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  is  anti-Chris- 
tian, Individual  salvation,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  im- 
possibility, because  it  implies  a denial  of  that  which  is  fundamental 
in  Christianity. 

Christianity  has  been  distinguished  in  the  world's  Parliament  of 
Religions  into  true  and  false — and  this  is  well,  Tlicre  is  false  Chris- 
tianity, which  may  be  termed  anti-Christ— for  if  there  is  any  anti- 
Christ  it  is  this — which  has  brought  reproach  on  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  It  is  this  false  Christianity  which  fails  to  recogni/.c  the 
needs  of  others  and  centers  itself  on  imiividual  salvation,  neglecting 
what  the  apostle  James  called  “pure  and  umlefilcd  religion."  namely, 
ministration  to  one’s  fellows.  The  social  life  of  this  land  of  ours 
would  proclaim  the  value  of  Christianity,  if  it  could  in  its  true  sense 
be  called  a Christian  land.  Hut  we  cannot  be  called  such  a laiul.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  fraternity,  and  any  claim 
that  we  do  is  mere  ignorance  or  pretense — hypocrisy  of  the  kiml  con- 
demned by  Christ  in  the  strongest  language.  It  does  not  avad  us  to 
make  long  prayers  while  we  neglect  widows  and  orphans  in  need.  He 
who  did  this  in  the  time  of  Christ  violated  the  principles  of  national 
brotherhood.  He  who  does  so  now,  violates  the  j)rinciplcs  of  univer- 
sal brotherhood. 

Shall  a land  be  callcil  Christian  which  slaughters  human  beings 
needlessly  by  the  thousand  rather  than  introduce  imj>rovcmcnts  in 
railway  transportation,  simply  because  they  cost  money?  That  is 
exalting  material  things  above  human  beings.  Shall  a city  like  Chi- 
cago be  called  Christian,  maintaining  its  grade  crossings  and  killing 
innocent  persons  by  the  hundred,  \ early,  simply  because  it  would  cost 
money  to  elevate  its  railway  tracks?  To  make  the  claim  for  our 
country  that  it  is  a Christian  land,  is  a cruel  wrong  to  Christianity,  If 
we  were  animated  by  the  sjjirit  of  Christianity,  we  uouhl  <lo  auay,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  with  such  abuses  as  these  and  others  which  daily,  in 
factory  and  workshop,  maim  and  mutilate  men.  w«*mcn  and  children. 

It  is  only'  necessary  to  l)e  honest  w ith  ourselves  in  <»rder  tcj  answer 
questions  which  arise  in  this  connection.  If  any' one  individual  before 
me  knew  that  he  himself,  or  his  mother,  we  w ill  say',  woidd  be  horribly 
mutilated  or  crushed  to  death  in  case  some  needed  improvement  in  an 
industrial  establishment  or  on  a railway'  were  not  introduced  within 
six  months,  how  he  would  bestir  himself  to  have  these  improvements 
introduced!  Hut  we  complacently'  fold  our  hands  because  some  cme 
else,  or  perhaps  the  mother  of  some  one  else,  will  suffer  a horrible 
death.  Thousands  will  die  needlessly  a cruel  death  within  the  next 
six  months.  Who  will  be  those  thousands? 

Christianity'  as  a social  force  stands  for  progress.  It  has  been  a 
characteristic  of  religions  to  give  minute  directions  for  the  formation 
of  the  social  life  of  a nation.  These  minute  directions  and  detailed 
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specifications  have,  doubtless,  in  many  instances  promoted  brother- 
hood, for  the  time  bcin^  at  least,  but  not  providing  for  changes  they 
have  later  retarded  progress.  As  Christ  established  a universal  brother- 
hood He  could  not,  even  for  any  one  time,- promulgate  a social  code, 
and  still  less  could  He  prescribe  legislation  for  all  time.  He  gave  the 
spirit,  however,  to  which  the  legislation  of  every  country  and  every 
time  should  seek  to  conform,  and  he  established  a goal  far  in  advance 
of  the  men  of  the  time,  and  inspiring  all  true  followers  with  a desire  to 
reach  this  goal  and  strengthening  them  in  their  efforts  to  attain  it. 
He  gave  an  impulse  which  can  never  fail  to  make  for  progress  so  long 
as  society  exists. 

. Christianity  as  a social  force  makes  not  only  for  progress,  but  for 
peaceful  progress,  which  in  the  end  is  the  most  rapid  and  secure  l^rog- 
rcss.  He  encouraged  ])atiencc  and  long  suffering  along  with  tireless 
effort  and  dauntless  courage.  Christianity  carries  with  it,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  an  aristocracy.  Rulcrship  was  recognized  and  obe- 
dience to  constituted  authority  taught  as  a Christian  duty.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  kings  and  rulers  of  men  were  taught  that  they  held 
their  ofiices  from  God  as  a sacred  trust.  W’c  all  know  the  parable  of 
the  talents  and  its  interpretation  is  clear.  All  mental  ancl  physical 
strength  and  all  material  resourccs’arc  to  be  used  not  for  one’s  self,  but 
for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  humanity.  Inequalities  in  attain- 
ment were  implicitly  recognized,  but  inequality  was  thus  to  be  made  an 
instrument  of  progress.  Ignorance  finds  support  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise;  strength  is  debtor  to  weakness. 

W’e  can  imagine  Christ  among  us  today,  pointing,  as  of  old,  to 
our  great  temples,  and  warning  us  that  the  time  will  come  when  one 
stone  of  them  shall  not  rest  upon  another.  W’e  can  imagine  Christ 
pointing  to  our  grade  crossings,  and  to  our  link  and  pin  couplers, 
covered  with  the  blood  of  mutilated  brakemen,  and  crying  out  to  us: 
“Woe  unto  you,  hypocrites,  ye  do  these  things,  and  for  a pretense 
make  long  prayers.”  \Vc  can  also  imagine  Him  summoning  before 
our  vision  the  thousands  who  have  lost  their  limbs  in  needless  indus- 
trial accidents,  and  pointing  to  the  hospitals  to  relieve  them  and  the 
charities  to  furnish  them  with  artificial  limbs,  and  again  uttering 
His  terrible  maledictions:  “Woe  unto  you,  hypocrites!”  W’e  can  also 
imagine  Him  in  His  scathing  denunciations,  and  lieart-searching  ser- 
mons, oj)ening  our  eyes  to  our  social  iniquities  and  shortcomings,  and 
calling  to  mind  the  judgment  to  come,  in  which  reward  or  penalty  shall 
be  visited  upon  us,  citlier  as  we  have,  or  have  not,  ministered  to  those 
who  needed  our  ministrations — the  hungry,  the  naked,  the  prisoner  and 
the  captive.  The  reward:  “Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me;” 
the  penalty':  “Inasmuch  as  y'e  have  not  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these, 
depart  from  Me.” 
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Rev.  James  M.  Cleary,  Minneapolis 


Xhe  Qhurch  and  Labor, 


Address  by  REV.  JAMES  M.  CLEARY,  of  Minneapolis. 


T this  moment  the  condition  of  the  working 
po[)ulation  is  the  question  of  the  hour,  and 
nothing  can  be  of  higher  interest  to  all  classes 
of  the  state  than  that  it  should  be  rightly  and 
reasonably  decided.  But  it  will  be  easy  for 
Christian  workingmen  to  decide  it  aright  if 
they  form  associations,  choose  wise  guides, 
and  follow  the  same  path  which  with  so  much 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  common- 
wealth was  trod  by  their  fathers  before  them.” 

Thus  speaks  Bope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  great 
treati.se  on  labor.  This  illustrious  character, 
whom  Divine  Brovidcncc  has  chosen  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  the  Catholic  church  during  these  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  clearly  compre- 
hends the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  this  active  age  on 
which  he  will  have  deeply  impressed  the  influence  of  his 
The  head  of  the  Catholic  church  throughout  the  world,  true 
to  his  divine  mission,  is  concerned  not  only  about  man’s  eternal  wel- 
fare and  humanity’s  home  beyond  the  grave,  but  his  luminous  mind 
aiul  his  generous  heart  surrender  their  best  and  most  dev'oted  ener- 
gies in  the  interest  of  human  happiness  while  this  temporal  life  may 
last.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  world  to  continue  till  time 
shall  be  no  more  the  dix’ine  work  which  Christ  Himself  began.  “He 
went  about  doing  good.”  He  dried  the  tears  of  human  anguish.  He 
healed  the  wounds  of  breaking  hearts.  He  comforted  the  sorrowful, 
cured  the  sick,  fed  the  famishing  multitude,  and  forever  sanctified 
human  toil  by  earning  His  daily  food  at  manual  labor.  He  was  the 
true  apostle  of  humanity.  He,  the  humanitarian,  who  forgot  no  human 
need  while  directing  the  aspirations  of  immortal  souls  to  their  eternal 
home.  He  answered  the  most  anxious  questions  of  the  human  soul, 
but  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  His  sublime 
philosophy  solves  the  most  intricate  intellectual  problems,  and  in 
daily,  practical  life,  the  principles  on  which  His  religion  is  framed, 
provide  for  every  human  need  and  safeguard  every  human  right.  The 
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church  whicli  Christ  founded  has  never  made  the  mistake  of  interest 
ing  itself  only  in  man’s  spiritual  or  moral  welfare,  and  of  forgettinj* 
his  physical  needs. 

W hen  the  church  be^an  its  jjlorious  work  of  amelioratinj;  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  of  lifting  up  the  lowly,  and  of  j)lanting  tlie  seed  of 
living  hope  in  human  hearts  which  black  desjiair  liad  saddened,  its  first 
duty  was  to  remind  man  of  his  true  dignity  ami  worth.  Paganism, 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  world,  made  gods  of  tlie  emperors  and 
erected  temples  of  a degratled  worshiji  in  lioiiur  of  some  of  the  must 
depraved  monsters  who  have  dislionored  our  common  Inimanity,  by 
the  loathsomeness  of  their  vicious  lives.  Human  ilignity  was  an 
unknown  term.  The  unhapj)y  victims  of  human  depravity  had  been 
“given  up  to  a reprobate  sense.”  God’s  image  in  the  human  soul  had 
been  forgotten  arul  man  was  lionored  or  feared  according  to  the  posi- 
tion he  held  or  the  power  he  might  e.xercise,  and  not  because  of  his 
manhood,  (iod’s  noblest  work.  The  jihilosophers  and  sages  of  pagan- 
ism proved  themselves  incapable  of  finding  a remedy  for  this  deplora- 
ble condition  of  human  society.  In  fact,  they  must  accept  the  censure 
which  mankind  has  passed  upon  them,  and  the  ver«lict  of  a brighter 
and  truer  civilization  condemns  these  leaders  of  jiagan  thought  for 
their  contemjit  of  humanity. 

Plato  advocated  the  murder  of  innocent  chiblren.  Seneca  com- 
mended the  suicide,  and  other  pagan  philosoj)hers  and  moralists  the 
commission  of  any  crime  that  miglit  bring  profit  t)r  temporary  advan- 
tage. Virtue  was  not  a reality,  simply  a convenience,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  wisest  among  pagans.  The  church  began  at  once  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  to  re-establish  in  human  society  true 
principles  of  human  rights. 

“ No  man  may  outrage  with  impunity  that  human  dignity  which 
God  Himself  treats  with  reverence,  nor  stand  in  the  way’  of  that  higher 
life  which  is  the  jirejiaration  for  the  eternal  life  of  heaven.”  This  is 
the  teaching  of  Pope  Leo  in  our  age  of  Christian  civilization,  and  the 
.same  was  the  teaching  of  Peter  at  Rome  and  Paul  at  Corinth.  " It  is 
certain,”  say’s  Cardinal  Manning,  “ that  in  the  measure  in  which 
these  truths  pervatie  the  minds  of  a people,  in  that  measure  they  are 
elevated,  refined  and  indepemlent.  in  the  measure  in  which  they’  arc 
lost,  a people  becomes  animal,  gross  and  intractable,  or,  it  may’  he, 
slavish.”  “To  consent  to  any  treatment  which  is  calculated  to  tlefcat 
the  end  and  purpose  of  his  being,  is  bey'ond  man’s  right.  He  cannot 
give  up  his  soul  to  servitude;  for  it  is  not  man’s  own  rights  which  arc 
here  in  question,  but  the  rights  of  God.”  This  teaching  of  Leo  in  the 
nineteenth  century  consoled  and  ennobled  the  lowly  at  Christianity's 
dawn,  so  that  the  slave  in  bondage  could  say  to  the  proudest  j)atrician 
of  Rome:  “My  life  belongs  to  y’ou,  and  so  docs  all  else  that  ends 
with  life — time,  health,  vigor,  body  and  breath.  All  this  you  have 
bought  with  y’our  gold,  and  it  has  become  y’our  property’,  but  1 .still 
hold  as  my  own  what  no  emperor’s  wealth  can  purcha.se,  no  chains  of 
slavery  fetter,  no  limit  of  life  contain — a soul.”  The  hitherto  despised 
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and  ill-trcatcd  slave,  with  heart  throbbinpj  under  the  power  of  Christian 
emotions  could  now,  in  the  comforting  hope  of  immortality,  appeal  to 
the  intelligent  judj^ment  of  the  cultured  pagan,  “ whether  a poor  slave, 
who  holds  an  unquenchable  consciousness  of  possessing  within  her  a 
spiritual  and  living  intelligence,  whose  measure  of  existence  is  immor- 
tality, whose  only  true  place  of  dwelling  is  above  the  skies,  whose  only 
rightful  prototype  is  the  Deity,  can  hold  herself  inferior  in  moral 
dignity,  or  lower  in  sphere  of  thought,  than  one  who,  however  gifted, 
owns  that  she  claims  no  higher  destiny,  recognizes  in  herself  no  sub- 
limcr  end,  than  what  awaits  the  pretty  irrational  songsters,  that  beat 
without  hope  of  liberty  against  the  gilded  bars  of  their  cage.” 

The  first  dut)'  incumbent  on  the  Christian  teacher  was  to  make 
known  the  ilignity  and  to  establish  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  It 
became  religioti’s  mission  to  guide  the  human  soul,  to  defend  its  rights, 
to  guard  its  liberties,  to  teach  its  exalted  worth,  to  show  forth  its 
immortal  life  and  lead  it  to  its  eternal  home.  Religion  thus,  while 
proclaiming  Cod's  praises  and  paying  fitting  homage  to  man’s  Cre- 
ator, became  at  the  same  time  humanity’s  greatest  benefactor.  It 
st)ught  not  only  to  lead  man  to  hca\  cn,  but  studied  with  devoted  zeal 
the  best  aiul  truest  interests  of  man  (jn  earth.  The  earth  and  the  full- 
ness thereof  was  God’s  bountiful  gift  to  man.  The  religion  of  God’s 
only  begotten  .Son  would  fail  in  its  mission  to  man  if  it  did  not  apply 
every  sublime  force  at  its  comiiiand  in  aiding  humanity  to  enjoy  the 
Creator’s  bounteous  gifts,  lavished  upon  the  world  with  impartial 
beneficence.  God  created  men  free  aiul  equal.  God  stamped  upon  all 
alike  the  impress  of  1 1 is  own  face.  God  made  no  distinctions  of  rich 
or  poor,  of  boiul  or  free,  of  proud  or  lowly,  but  is  the  loving,  gener- 
ous Father  of  all  His  creatures.  These  maxims  sent  forth  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  Galilee  were  destinetl  to  go  sounding  down  the  ages,  to  over- 
turn the  tottering  temples  of  paganism,  to  dissipate  the  vapid  subtil- 
ties  of  a servile  pagan  i)hilosophy  and  to  establish  on  an  enduring 
foumlation  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Hence  this  religion 
gave  birth  to  charity'  for  the  fallen,  to  love  for  the  enemy,  to  pity'  foi 
the  unfortunate,  to  sy’mpathy  for  the  wretched,  to  kindness  for  the 
{>oor,  to  true  compassion  for  humanity’s  ills.  It  was  ambitious  without 
effrontery',  covetous  without  avarice,  zealous  without  fanaticism;  obe- 
dient but  not  servile,  gentle  but  never  cringing,  austere  but  not  cruel, 
a conqueror  but  never  a ty’rant;  at  home  in  the  hut  of  misery  as  well 
as  in  the  palace  of  luxury',  in  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  or  in  the 
abode  of  kings — wherever  there  was  a man. 

The  task  of  asserting  the  dignity  of  man  was  but  one  of  the  solemn 
duties  that  confronted  the  new  religion  at  its  birth.  It  found  the  chil- 
dren of  toil,  who  formed  the  majority  in  pagan  society,  slaves  in  bond- 
age to  a harsh,  disdainful,  cruel  and  heartless  minority'.  Labor  was  in 
chains.  Labor  had  no  rights  that  capital  considered  itself  in  any  way 
bound  to  respect.  Masters  were  granted  power  ov'er  life  and  limb, and 
the  unhappy  slave  dared  not  even  as.scrt  a claim  to  any  right  or  pre- 
rogative in  common  with  his  master.  “God  has  ordained,”  wrote  St. 
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Augustine,  “that  reasoning  creatures,  made  according  to  His  own 
imagQ^  shall  rule  only  over  creatures  devoid  of  reason.  He  has  not 
established  the  dominion  of  man  over  man,  but  of  man  over  the  brute.” 
And  this  teaching  of  the  immortal  bishop  of  Hij)po  was  but  the 
re-echoing  of  the  voice  of  the  earlier  apostles,  the  universal  sentiment 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  only  bright  beam  of  hope  or  of  glad- 
ness that,  for  centuries,  enslaved  labor  had  seen  through  its  tears. 
The  slaves  outnumbered  the  freemen.  The  church  could  not  advocate 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery  without  completely  overturning  the  state 
of  society  and  creating  social  anarchy.  The  sudden  emancipation  of 
millions  of  men,  who  had  tasted  only  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  and 
who  were  inspired  only  by  feelings  of  hatrcil  and  vengeance  against 
an  inhuman  system  that  had  debased  and  despised  them,  would  have 
convulsed  the  world. 

The  church,  wiser  than  pagan  philosphy,  knew  how  to  confer  a 
blessing  on  humanity  and  a benefit  on  labor  without  injustice  or  social 
revolution.  “She  knew  how  to  regenerate  society,  but  not  in  rivers  of 
blood.”  “The  first  thing  that  Christianity  ilid  for  slaves  was  to  destroy 
the  errors  which  opposed,  not  only  their  universal  emancipation,  but 
even  the  improvement  of  their  condition;  that  is,  the  first  force  which 
she  employed  in  the  attack  was,  according  to  her  custom,  the  force 
of  ideas.” 

After  having  heard  the  oracles  of  paganism  inventing  doctrines  to 
degrade  still  more  the  unhappy  slaves,  how  the  aching  hearts  of  op- 
pressed humanity  must  have  throbbed  with  e.vultant  and  conflicting 
emotions  as  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul  became  music  to  their  ears. 
“You  arc  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  “There  is  neither  Jew  n«»r  Greek; 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free.”  The  church  could  never  forget  the 
sublime  lesson  which  the  great  apostle  gave  when  writing  to  Philemon, 
the  wealthy  citizen  of  Colosse,  and  interceding  in  fav'or  of  a fugiti\c 
slave  named  Onesimus,  whom  he  had  converted  in  prison  at  Rome, 
and  sent  back  to  his  master  to  be  received  “no  more  as  a slave  but  as 
a most  dear  brother.” 

The  constant  and  uniform  teaching  of  this  human  equality  could 
not  fail  to  improve  the  unhappy'  condition  ot  the  slave.  The  laws  of 
the  church,  regulating  the  marriage  bond  and  insj)iring  reverence  for  the 
home  and  family'  tics,  further  protcctctl  the  children  of  the  slave  ind 
saved  from  hopeless  servitude  countless  victims  of  “man’s  inhumanity 
to  man.” 

This  fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  sublime  t.isk  entru''tcd  to 
the  church  to  perform  was  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  man.  The 
church,  faithful  to  its  duty',  could  not  hazard  the  accomj)lishment  ot 
its  purpose  by  a rash  attempt  at  temporary  advantage.  I he  mission 
of  the  church  was  to  save  the  worhl,  and  all  mankind  was  the  object 
of  its  anxious  solicitude  and  care.  This  observation  is,  j)erhaps,  neces- 
sary as  a reply  to  those  who,  unmindful  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
customs  and  ideas  of  men,  when  the  ciiurch  began  its  marvelous  work, 
are  prone  to  censure  religion  for  not  having  more  promptly  accom- 
plished the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
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"If,  at  tlic  present  time,  after  eighteen  centuries,  when  ideas  have 
been  corrected,  manners  softened,  laws  ameliorated;  when  nations  and 
governments  have  been  taught  by  experience;  when  so  many  public 
establishments  for  the  relief  of  indigence  have  been  founded;  when  so 
many  systems  have  been  tried  for  the  division  of  labor;  when  riches 
arc  distributed  in  a more  equitable  manner;  if  it  is  still  so  difficult  to 
prev’ent  a great  number  of  men  from  becoming  the  victims  of  dreadful 
misery,  if  that  is  the  terrible  evil  which,  like  a fatal  nightmare,  tor- 
ments society  and  threatens  its  future,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a universal  emancipation,  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  at  a time 
when  slaves  were  not  considered  by  the  law  as  persons  but  as  things; 
when  their  conjugal  union  was  not  looked  upon  as  a marriage;  when 
their  children  were  property,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the 
progeny  of  animals;  when,  in  fine,  the  unhappy  slave  was  ill-treated, 
tormented,  sold  or  put  to  death,  according  to  the  caprices  of  his  mas-  Gradual 
ter!”  (Halmes.)  Liberty,  priceless  boon  that  it  is,  would  cease  to  Emancipatioru 
benefit  men  if  the  means  of  subsistence  were  wanting.  Man,  above  all 
other  blessings,  requires  first  wherewith  to  live,  and  it  was  imperative 
that  universal  emancipation  be  the  result  of  gradual  progress  upward 
to  be  a lasting  benefit  to  men  and  nations  long  accustomed  to  the 
ilegradation  and  wretched  dependence  of  vile  servitude.  The  man 
who  tills  the  soil  must  learn  to  know  how  to  care  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  if  he  will  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  personal  independence  and 
freedom.  To  the  church  and  to  it  alone  belongs  the  undying  glory  of 
finally  wiping  out  the  curse  of  slavery  among  Christian  nations,  and 
(ui  the  brow  of  I’ope  Alexander  111  friends  and  even  enemies  of  the 
church  unite  in  placing  the  garland  of  undying  fame  for  utterly  abol- 
ishing, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  curse  of  slavery  from  human 
society.  "If  men  have  recovered  their  rights,  it  is  chiefly  to  Pope 
Ale.xander  that  they  are  indebted  for  it,"  writes  Voltaire,  no  partial 
friend  to  the  papacy. 

Thus,  as  the  ages  went  on,  slavery  melted  into  .serfdom  and  serfdom 
into  freedom  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  resistance  of  heartless  cupidity. 

In  the  glorious  sunlight  of  this  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  our 
happy  privilege  to  behold  the  perfect  attainment  of  human  freedom. 

When  in  1888,  our  .sovereign  pontiff,  Leo  XllI,  was  celebrating  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood,  and  men  from  all  nations  came 
bearing  their  gifts  in  honor  o'  the  illustrious  head  of  the  Catholic 
church,  this  noble  hearted  friend  of  his  fellowmen  declared  that  among 
all  the  gifts  laid  at  his  feet  none  were  so  welcome  as  the  proclamation 
of  the  distinguished  Christian  emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  emancipating  all 
the  slaves  in  Brazil. 

The  church  having  taught  every  child  of  Adam  who  earned  his 
bread  by  laborious  toil  to  assert  his  own  dignity  and  to  understand  his 
own  worth,  and  having  led  a hitherto  hopeless  multitude  from  the  dis- 
mal gloom  of  slavery  to  the  cheering  brightness  of  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God,  bravely  defended  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  her 
emancipated  children.  " The  church  has  guarded  with  religious  care 
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the  inheritance  of  the  poor.”  The  poor  are  the  special  charj^e  of  the 
church.  Every  living  soul  is  in  God’s  immediate  care,  the  rich  as  well 
as  the  poor;  there  is  no  distinction  of  class  or  privilege  with  Him. 
Every  soul,  whether  refined  or  rude,  is  in  His  keeping.  Hut  with  an 
especial  care  He  watches  over  those  who  “eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
•their  brow.”  None  need  the  Divine  Comforter  more  than  the  weary 
children  of  toil,  and  none  neetl  and  have  received  the  sympathy  of  the 
church  as  they  do.  The  church  entered  the  arena  t«)  bravely  battle  for 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  at  a time  when  brute  force  had  won  the 
admiration  and  awe  of  a dissolving  society.  Principles  of  right  and  of 
justice  were  scoffed  at.  in  a state  of  society  where  the  worship  of 
Mercury  the  robber,  and  of  Venus  the  wanton,  caj)tivated  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  men.  In  his  exhaustive  encyclical  on  the  comlition 
of  labor,  Leo  XIII  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  workman’s  wages 
is  not  a problem  to  be  solved  by  the  pitiless  arithmetic  of  avaricious 
greed. 

The  wage-earner  has  rights  which  he  cannot  surrender,  and  which 
no  man  can  take  from  him,  for  he  is  an  intelligent,  responsible  being 
owing  homage  to  God  and  duties  to  liuman  .society.  His  recompense, 
then,  for  his  daily  toil  cannot  be  measured  by  a heartless  standard  of 
supply  and  demand,  or  a cruel  code  of  inhuman  economics,  for  m.in  is 
not  a money-making  machine,  but  a citizen  of  earth  and  an  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  has  a right  of  which  no  man  has  the  power 
to  deprive  him,  “to  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  ami  happiness.”  Every 
man  has  a God-given  right  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort,  (iotl 
created  the  earth  for  man’s  use  and  enjoyment  on  his  way  to  his  endur- 
ing home.  God  created  plenty  for  all  His  children,  and  it  is  His  de- 
sire that  none  of  His  creatures  shall  faint  by  the  way  or  go  hungry  to 
their  homes.  The  church  protects  the  rights  of  property  and  private 
ownership,  but  not  so  as  to  dejirivc  the  poor  and  dependent  of  the 
actual  necessities  of  a frugal  c.xistcncc. 

The  memory  of  Pope  Leo  XI 11  will  live  among  men  for  his 
personal  worth,  his  exceptional  intidlectual  gifts  and  his  religious 
fervor  and  stainless  purity  of  character.  Hut  above  all  else  he  will  be 
remembered,  as  he  desires  ti>  be,  as  the  workingman'.s  friend,  the  tie- 
fender  of  labor.  His  definition  of  a minimum  wage,  as  “sufficient  to 
enable  a man  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife  arul  his  chililren”  in  decent 
frugality,  shows  how  clearly  the  great  religious  leader  of  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  faithful  believers  understamls  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  the  best  interests  of  human  society*.  “Homeless 
men  are  reckless.”  The  homes  of  the  people  are  the  safeguards  of 
national  stability.  Religion  sanctifies  domestic  life  by*  sustaining  the 
inviolability  of  the  marriage  bond  and  by  constantly  reminding  fathers 
and  mothers  of  their  first  and  holiest  duty  to  their  offspring,  the  duty* 
of  leading  them  to  learn  the  love  of  God  ami  the  love  of  the  neighbor. 
Hence  the  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother  should  retain  her  at  her  own 
hearthstone  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  that  she  may  reign  as  queen 
of  a true  Christian  home,  no  matter  how  humble.  Family  duties  must 
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be  neglected  and  home  comforts  and  happiness  denied  to  the  toilers, 
when  the  wife  and  mother  is  forced  from  her  home  to  aid  in  providing 
the  sujiport  of  the  family  in  the  factory  or  mill.  Just  wages  paid  to 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family  would  enable  him  to  sufficiently  pro- 
vide for  wife  and  chddren,  and  send  from  every  loom  in  the  world 
mothers  back  to  their  homes  to  devote  their  first,  their  highest  and 
holiest  care  to  the  nurture  and  training  of  their  children. 

Labor  has  a right  to  freetlom;  labor  has  also  a right  to  protect  its 
own  independence  and  liberty.  Hence,  labor  unions  are  lawful  and 
have  enjoyed  the  sanction  and  j)rotection  of  the  church  in  all  ages. 
Our  times  have  witnessed  no  more  edifying  spectacle  than  the  noble, 
unselfish  pleading  of  our  own  Cardinal  Gibbons  for  the  cause  of  or- 
ganized labor  at  the  see  of  Peter.  In  organization  there  is  strength, 
but  labor  must  use  its  power  for  its  own  protection,  not  for  invading 
the  rights  of  others.  The  strike,  or  refusal  of  united  labor  to  w'ork,  is 
a declaration  of  war,  for  it  seriously  disturbs  many  human  activities. 
It  is  justifiable  oidy,  and  should  lie  resorted  to  only  when  all  other 
means  have  failed,  when  every  other  expedient  has  been  exhausted, 
and  can  be  defended  only  on  the  plea  that  the  workman  is  treated  un- 
justly by  organized  capital. 

Religion’s  duty  is  to  teach  the  rich  the  responsibilities  of  wealth 
and  the  poor  rcs})ect  for  order  and  law.  I'hc  security  of  capital 
against  the  discontent  and  envy  of  labor  is  the  best  security  also  for  the 
workingman.  \\  hen  capital  becomes  timid  and  shrinks  from  the  haz- 
ard of  investment,  labor  soon  feels  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the  dread 
specter  of  want  casts  its  dismal  shadow  over  many  an  humble  home. 

Religion  is  the  only  influence  that  has  been  able  to  subdue  the 
pride  and  the  passions  of  men,  to  refine  the  manners  and  guide  the 
conduct  of  human  .society,  so  that  rich  and  poor  alike,  mindful  of 
their  common  destiny,  respect  each  other’s  rights,  their  mutual  de- 
pendence and  the  rights  of  their  common  Father  in  heaven.  The 
religious  teachers  and  guides  who  appl>'  the  princij)lcs  of  the  “.Sermon 
on  the  Mount”  to  the  evcrjalay  affairs  of  men,  and  lead  humanity  up- 
ward to  a better  and  nobler  realization  of  God’s  compassion  for  the 
weary  ones  of  earth,  will  merit  the  undying  gratitude  of  men  and 
heaven’s  choicest  rewards. 


V. 


Cause  of  Or- 
ganized Labor. 


Resnonsibil- 
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Paper  by  PROF.  C.  H.  TOY,  of  Harvard  Uoivcrsity. 
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T the  present  time  the  external  relation  be- 
tween conduct  and  religion  is  an  intimate 
one.  All  religious  ministers  and  manuals 
are  also  instructors  in  ethics;  our  sacred  books 
and  our  pulpits  alike  emphasize  conduct. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  human  history  a 
long  time,  but  not  always.  In  the  very  early 
times,  in  the  childhood  of  the  race,  if  we  may 
judge  from  existing  savage  life  from  the 
earliest  records  of  civilized  peoples,  religion 
and  morality  occupied  quite  seoarate  spheres, 
which  rarely  or  never  touched  each  other. 
The  God  was  approached  and  propitiated  by 
methods  known  to  the  purest,  by  magic  formulas 
which  had  no  more  to  do  with  conduct  than  the  woril  by 
which  Aladdin  controlled  the  slaves  of  the  lamp.  Hut 
, , intermingling  of  moral  and  religious  ideas  has  been  par 

allel  with  the  growth  of  society.  One  test  of  the  clev.ition  of  religion, 
in  some  respects  the  best  test,  is  the  closeness  of  its  reliance  with 
morality.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  religion  and  morality 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  same  stratum  of  civilization;  it  is  in  gen- 
eral the  highest  culture  that  has  the  purest  religion.  I he  union 
between  the  two  elements  of  life  is  further  strengthened  by  the  tact 
that  religion  has  given  powerful  sanctions  to  morality.  Hy  a natural 
process  of  thought  men  have  always  identified  their  moral  con^p- 
tions  with  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  ethical  rules  have  been  supported 
by  theories  of  divine  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  subject  of  our  inquiry  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  precise 
relation  between  the  religions  and  the  ethical  sides  of  our  nature,  in 
order  that  each  may  have  due  recognition  and  best  perform  its 
tions  in  human  development.  The  necessary  harmonious  co-opcraiio 
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of  the  two  can  be  secured  only  by  doing  justice  to  both,  by  allowing 
neither  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  other. 

Our  thesis,  then,  may  be  expressed  as  follows;  Morality  is  com- 
plementary to  religion,  or  it  is  the  independent  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  conduct  which  help  to  furnish  the  content  of  the  unrefined 
religious  ideal.  Religion,  properly  speaking,  has  no  thought  conteni.  Morality  Com. 
it  is  merely  a sentiment,  an  attitude  of  .soul  toward  an  idea,  the  idea  of 
an  extra  human  power.  The  religious  sentiment  does  not  know  what  ® 
is  the  ethical  character  of  its  object  till  it  has  learned  it  from  human 
life.  Morality  is  the  human  reflection  of  divine  goodness,  produced  by 
the  same  human  endowments  whence  springs  the  sentiment  of  relation 
to  God,  Or,  to  state  the  case  more  fully,  the  content  of  the  conception 
of  (lod  is  the  perfect  ideal  in  truth,  beauty  and  goodness,  as  given  by 
science,  msthctics  and  ethics.  Let  us  look  at  certain  facts  in  man’s 
moral  religious  history  which  appear  ot  illustrate  our  part  of  this 
thesis. 

First,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  ancient  world,  about  the  same 
grade  of  morality,  theoretical  and  practical,  was  attained  by  all  the 
great  nations.  The  great  teachers  in  Kgypt,  China,  India,  Persia,  Pal- 
estine and  Greece  show  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  they  lay  down.  The  common  life  of  the  people  was  about  the 
same  in  all  lands.  Whatever  the  status,  a member  in  a given  class  in 
one  country  is  not  to  be  distinguished  on  the  ethical  side  from  his  con- 
freres elsewhere.  Judean  and  Persian  prophets,  Chinese  and  Greek 
sages,  when  they  are  called  on  to  act,  show  the  same  virtues  and  the 
same  weaknesses.  The  higher  family  life,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it, 
was  the  same  everywhere. 

The  moral  principles  regulating  commerce  and  general  social  rela- 
tions were  scarcely  different  throughout  the  ancient  civilized  world,  if 
we  compare  similar  periods  and  circles.  David  acts  toward  his  ene- 
mies very  much  as  does  one  of  the  Homeric  chieftains  or  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  internal  politics  and  court  life  of 
Judea  reminds  us  of  the  parallel  history  of  China,  India  and  P^gypt. 

The  prevarication  of  Jeremiah  and  the  trickery  of  Jacob  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  wiles  of  0{lysseus  and  with  double-dealing  the  world 
over.  Instances  of  beautiful  friendship  between  men  like  those  of 
Jonathan  and  Davit!  and  Damon  and  Pythias,  are  found  ev’erywhere. 

\Ve  find  charming  pictures  of  home  life  in  Plato,  in  Confucius,  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

Special  laws  were  the  same  throughout  the  world.  .Slavery, 
polygamy  and  child  slaughter  were  universal,  yet  everywhere  yielded 
gradually  in  part  or  in  whole  to  the  increasing  refinement  and  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  individual.  The  position 
of  woman  was  not  materially  different  in  the  different  peoples.  Not- 
withstanding certain  restrictions  she  played  a great  role,  not  only  as 
wife  and  mother,  but  also  in  literature  and  statesmanship,  among 
Egyptians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Greeks  and  Romans. 

From  this  ethical  uniformity  we  must  infer  that  the  moral  devel- 
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opment  was  independent  of  the  particular  form  of  religion.  Under 
monotheism,  dualism  and  polytheism,  whether  human  or  zoomorphic 
images  of  the  deity  were  fashioned  or  no  images  at  all,  with  varying 
methods  of  sacrifice  and  widely  different  concejUions  of  the  future  life, 
the  moral  life  of  man  went  its  way  and  was  practically  the  same  every- 
where. 

Another  fact  of  the  ancient  world  is  that  the  ethical  life  stands  in 
no  direct  ratio  with  the  religiousness  of  a pcoi>le  or  a circle.  While 
ancient  life  was  in  general  deeply  religious,  full  of  recognition  of  the 
deity,  there  were  several  great  inoral  movements  w hich  were  character- 
ized by  an  almost  complete  ignoring  of  the  divine  element  in  human 
thought.  These  are  Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  .Stoicism,  and  h'pi- 
cureanism.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  philosophic  soundness  of 
these  systems,  it  is  undisputed  that  their  moral  codes  were  pure  and 
that  they  exerted  a deeji  and  lasting  intluence  on  ancient  life.  They 
all  arose  in  the  midst  of  polytheistic  systems,  against  which  they  were 
a protest,  and  they  attained  a moral  height  and  created  a type  of  life 
to  the  level  of  which  society  has  not  yet  reached.  We  may  set  the 
phenomenon  over  against  the  picture  of  kindliness  and  honesty  which 
sometimes  presents  itself  in  savage  tribes,  every  act  of  whose  lives  is 
regulated  by  religion. 

Turning  to  modern  Europe,  it  is  evident  that  progress  in  morality 
has  been  in  proportion  to  the  growth  rather  of  general  culture  than  of 
religious  fervor.  If  religion  alone  could  have  ])roiiuced  morality  the 
crusades  ought  to  have  converted  luirope  into  an  ethically  pure  com- 
munity; instead  of  which  they  oftener  fostered  barbarity  and  vice. 
The  Knights  Templar,  the  guardians  of  w hat  w as  esteemed  the  most 
sacred  spot  in  the  world,  came  to  be,  if  report  docs  not  belie  them, 
shining  examples  of  all  the  vices.  Medieval  Rome  was  a hotbed  of 
corruption.  IVotestants  and  Catholics  alike  burned  heretics. 

The  English  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  the  most 
religious  and  the  most  barbarous  and  unscrupulous  of  men.  In 
our  day  the  same  evil  spirit  sometimes  disfigures  our  political  assem- 
blies, and  appears  sometimes  also  in  our  religious  bodies.  Trades  and 
professions  are  characterized  by  certain  virtues  and  vices,  witlmut 
respect  to  the  religious  relations  (T  their  members.  In  a word,  religion 
has,  as  a rule,  not  been  able  to  maintain  a high  moral  st.ind.ard  ag.iinst 
adverse  circumstances,  and  has  not  e.xtended  its  proj)er  inlluences. 

Let  us  take  some  typical  case  of  moral  rule.  The  idea  of  honesty 
assumes  the  e.xistence  of  property,  arul  of  property’  belonging  to 
another.  In  an  unorganized  communism,  or  in  the  case  where  I alone 
am  owner,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  dishonesty'.  'I'lnis,  in  a family, 
a father  cannot  be  dishonest  toward  the  children  absolutely’  dep<‘mlent 
upon  him.  Further,  the  idea  of  property^  is  at  first  phy’sical,  non-moral, 
involving  the  mere  notion  of  possession. 

A dog  or  a savage  has  a bone.  lie  thinks  of  it  simi)ly’  as  somc- 
thing  good,  as  the  means  of  supply’ing  a want.  Another  tiog  or  .savage 
snatches  it.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  original  po.ssc.ssor?  Simi)ly 
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that  lie  has  lost  a good  thing,  and  that  he  desires  to  get  it  back.  If 
he  fails  to  recover  it  his  judgment  of  the  situation  is  twofold;  he  says 
to  himself  that  he  has  suffered  loss,  and  that  the  invader  is  an  enemy 
of  his  well-being.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  ethical;  but  the  success- 
ful marauder  in  his  turn  suffers  similar  loss,  and  makes  similar  reflec- 
tion. When  this  has  happened  a number  of  times,  the  difference 
between  the  brute  and  the  man  begins  to  show  itself.  The  former 
keeps  up  the  struggle  from  one  generation  to  another  without  ceasing; 
the  latter  reflects  on  the  situation. 

'I'he  savage  after  awhile  accjuires  permanent  property,  a bow  and 
arrow,  the  loss  of  which  involves  not  merely  a momentary  but  a per- 
manent failure  of  resources,  lie  jierceives that  he  secures  the  greatest 
good  for  himself  by  an  understanding  with  his  fellows  which  assumes 
to  each  the  use  of  his  own  possessions.  As  social  relations  have  be-  Life, 
come  more  numerous,  the  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement  becomes 
more  and  more  evident,  and  the  respect  for  the  property  of  others  be- 
comes an  established  rule  of  the  community.  The  moral  sentiment 
now  makes  it  apparent,  at  first  dim  and  untrustworthy,  but  gathering 
strength  with  every  advance  in  reflection  and  intelligence,  until  finally 
the  rule  of  life  is  embodied  in  the  law,  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

h'rom  this  jioint  the  progress  is  steady,  with  the  growing  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  and  the  increasing  dependence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  ct)mnumity  on  one  another,  the  rights  of  property  are 
nujre  clearly  defined,  and  there  is  a greater  disposition  to  punish  the 
invasion  of  these  rights.  Rect)gnition  of  the  property  rights  becomes 
a duly,  but  always  under  the  condition  that  gave  it  birth,  namely,  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  So  soon  as  it  appears  that  this  right 
stands  in  the  way  of  general  property,  it  ceases  to  e.xist.  Society,  for 
e.xample,  docs  not  hesitate  to  seize  the  property  of  an  enemy  in  war, 
or  to  confiscate  the  j^roperty  of  its  own  citizens  by  fines  or  taxes.  Or,  in 
another  direction,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  take  what  is  not  our  own  if  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  injure  the  possessor,  and  if  there 
is  a general  presumption  of  his  consent,  as  when,  in  passing  by  a field, 
we  pluck  an  apple  from  a tree  whose  owner  is  unknown  to  us. 

In  the  same  way  the  duties  of  truthfulness  anti  of  respect  for  human 
life  have  arisen,  and  these  are  limited  by  the  same  condition.  The 
right  to  slay  a criminal  by  legal  process,  to  slay  an  enemy  in  war,  to 
slay  a midnight  burglar  or  would-be  assassin  is  recognized  by  all  codes 
as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  society.  Men  everywhere  claim  the 
right  to  state  what  is  contrary  to  fact  in  certain  cases,  as,  to  enemies 
in  war,  to  maniacs,  in  fiction  and  in  jest.  The  statement  of  a novelist 
that  a knight  called  Ivanhoe  followed  King  Richard  to  Palestine,  the 
declaration  of  the  j)oct  that  the  waves  ran  mountain  high,  the  asser- 
tion of  Tallyrand  that  language  is  meant  to  conceal  thought,  though 
all  contrary  to  fact,  arc  not  injurious,  for  they  deceive  nobody,  and 
the  obligation  of  truthfulness  results  from  its  bearing  on  our  well-be- 
ing, Under  certain  circumstances  a man  may  conceal  his  opinion 
without  offense  to  his  conscience,  namely,  when  he  is  convinced  that 
such  concealment  will  work  no  harm. 
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But  there  are  two  situations  in  which  concealment  is  violation  of 
truthfulness — when  a man  from  his  position  is  expected  to  speak  and 
his  silence  will  be  misleading,  and  when,  being  a public  teacher  in 
science,  art,  or  religion,  he  uses  phrases  which  he  kno\Ns  t<»  be  untlcr- 
stood  by  his  audience  in  one  sense  while  he  employs  them  in  another 
sense.  There  is  still  a more  subtle  form  of  untruthfulness  in  which  a 
man  deliberately  turns  his  mind  away  from  certain  evidence  for  fear 
it  will  change  his  opinion.  This  procedure  is  fatal  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  soul;  it  obscures  thought  and  prevents  conscience,  and  is 
therefore  a worry  to  one’s  self.  This  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  clever 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  refines  our  conceptions 
of  duty. 

The  same  law  of  growth  governs  the  history  of  more  general 
ethical  conceptions.  Love  in  its  earliest  form  is  non-moral  — it  is 
mere  desire  or  instinct.  The  affection  of  the  untrained  man  for  his 
child,  or  his  family,  or  tribe,  is  not  controlled  by  consitlerations  of 
right.  It  must  be  ethically  ineffective  till  experience  and  culture  have 
determined  its  proper  objects.  Two  comlitions  must  be  fulfilled  before 
love  can  rise  to  the  ethical  plane.  I'irst,  it  must  be  transformeil  from 
selfish  desire  into  a single-minded  wish  to  secure  the  well-being  of  its 
object,  and  then  it  must  know  what  is  well-being.  Both  these  con 
ditions  are  attained  through  .social  intercourse. 

The  standard  of  good  is  determined,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the 
observation  of  what  is  needed  in  society  for  the  perfecting  of  each  and 
all.  The  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  indivitlual  is  likewise  a gen- 
eralization from  the  facts  of  experience.  The  consciousness  of  one’s 
owm  personality  and  its  needs  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  other 
personalities  and  their  claims.  Thus  the  best  ethical  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  in  different  lands  come  to  the  identification  of  one's  self 
with  others  as  the  leading  principle  of  moral  life — the  golden  rule. 
Only  is  it  to  be  observed  that  this  rule  is  valueless  unless  a moral 
standard  has  been  preciously  established.  To  do  to  others  as  I wish 
them  to  do  to  me  is  morally  inefficacious  in  comluct  unless  I wish 
what  is  right.  In  a word,  love  is  an  imi)ulse  w ithout  moral  content. 
Its  proper  objects  must  be  determined  in  part  by  ethic.il  experience 
and  its  method  of  procedure  must  be  learned  in  the  same  way’. 

It  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  from  social  intercourse  that  we  gain  the 
final  and  fundamental  standard  of  conduct,  the  idea  of  justice.  The 
recognition  of  individual  rights  is  a product  of  reflection  on  .social  ex- 
perience out  of  which  two  conceptions  inevitaldy’  flow',  namely,  the 
absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  perfection  and  the  abst)lute  right  of 
society'’  to  perfection.  These  two  conceptions,  w hich  .appear  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  mutually^  antagonistic,  arc  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  the 
individual  finds  his  perfection  only^  in  society 

A fundamentally  wrong  theory'  of  life  is  involved  in  the  statement 
that  the  individual  surrenders  certain  rights  for  the  .sake  of  living  in 
society.  The  proper  statement  is  that  he  comes  to  .self-con.sciousness, 
to  individuality,  and  therefore  to  rights  and  perfection  only  in  society. 
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At  the  same  time  the  content  of  justice  is  determined  by  social  rela- 
tions. It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  can  say  that  we  owe  just  so 
much  to  each  person.  When  we  have  determined  this  we  have  de- 
termined everything.  There  is  nothing’  higher  than  this.  Love  can 
do  no  more  than  recognize  the  rights  of  every  being,  for  to  do  more 
would  be  wrong.  Mercy  is  t)nly  a name  for  a higher  thought  of  jus- 
tice; it  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  the  circumstances  the 
dcliiuiuent  deserves  .something  different  from  that  which  rough  justice, 
or  what  passes  for  justice,  has  meted  out  to  him. 

Finally,  a great  motive  for  right  living  is  supplied  by  experience; 
namely,  the  hope  of  worldly  well-being  or  salvation.  Enlightened  ob- 
servation more  and  more  shows  that  happiness  attends  virtue.  This  is 
not  to  be  set  aside  as  merely  refined  selfishness.  It  may  take  that 
shape  in  its  cruder  forms  in  what  is  called  the  “Poor  Richard  " system 
of  morality.  Rut  it  is  properly  that  regard  for  self-development  which 
all  the  highest  schemes  of  life  recognize  as  a fundamental  and  neces- 
sary principle.  It  is  contained  in  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  in  the  ethical  systems  of  Plato,  Zeno  and  Kant,  and  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  purest  unselfishness.  What  is  more,  from 
it  the  mind  passes  naturally  to  the  broader  ideal  of  the  well-being  of  the 
world  as  the  aim  of  life  and  the  basis  of  ha[)piness. 

Religion,  the  sense  of  relation  to  the  e.xtra-human  power  of  the 
universe,  introtluces  us  to  a new  social  comple.x.  In  morality  the  par- 
ties arc  man  and  man ; in  religion,  man  and  God.  In  our  moral  rela- 
tions with  a person  or  government  there  arc  two  classes  of  influence  to 
be  considered — the  moral  power  of  the  personality,  and  a restraining 
or  impelling  power  of  a jihysical  control  over  us.  The  second  of  these 
is  what  we  call  sanctions,  with  rewards  and  punishments.  These, 
again,  arc  of  two  sorts,  internal  or  organic,  and  external  or  inorganic, 
and  it  is  only  the  first  thought  that  can  be  called  moral. 

Thus  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  better  for  a college  student,  physic- 
ally and  intellectually,  not  to  study  after  midnight,  and  that  he  does 
stop  work  at  that  hour.  Whether  this  is  a moral  process  depends  on 
the  consideration  which  has  formed  his  habit.  If  he  has  himself, 
through  observation  of  his  life  and  that  of  others,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  late  study  is  injurious,  and  has  therefore  av^oided  it,  or  if  he 
has  on  reflection  followed  the  advice  of  others  as  probably  wise,  he  has 
actetl  as  a moral  being;  but  if  his  conduct  has  been  determined  solely 
by  his  fear  of  incurring  penalties,  or  by  his  hope  of  securing  rewards 
held  out  by  college  rules,  it  is  non-moral. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  the  two  sorts  of  sanction  are  what  we  call 
natural  and  supernatural.  The  laws  of  nature  may  be  considered  to  be 
laws  of  God  and  the  natural  penalties  and  rewards  of  life  to  be  divine 
sanctions.  Obedience  to  these  laws  is  a moral  act,  because  it  inv^olves 
control  of  self  in  the  interest  of  organic  development.  But  super- 
natural sanctions  arc  inorganic  and  non-moral,  since  they  do  not  appeal 
to  a rational  self-control.  He  who  is  honest  merely  to  escape  punish- 
ment or  receive  reward  fixed  by  external  law  is  not  honest  at  all.  But 
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he  who  obscrv'cs  the  laws  of  health  or  of  honesty  because  he  perceives 
that  they  are  necessary  to  the  well-beiiifr  of  the  world  is  also  rclijjious 
if  he  recognizes  these  laws  as  the  ordination  of  Gotl. 

When  religious  sanctions  arc  spoken  of.  it  is  commonly  the  super- 
natural sort  that  is  meant.  It  is  an  interesting  ejuestion  liow  far  the 
belief  in  these  is  now  morally  effective.  That  it  has  at  various  times 
been  influential  cannot  be  doubted  In  the  ancient  world  and  in  medi- 
eval Europe  the  deity  was  believed  to  intervene  supcrnaturally  in  this 
life  for  the  ])rotcction  of  innocence  and  the  punishment  of  wicked- 
ness; but  this  belief  appears  to  be  vanisiiing  ami  cannot  be  called  an 
effective  moral  force  at  the  present  day.  Nlcn  think  of  rcuard  and 
punishment  as  belonging  to  the  future,  atul  this  connection  is  probably 
of  some  weight.  Vet  its  practical  imi^ortancc  is  much  rliminished  l)y 
the  distance  and  the  dimness  of  the  <!ay  of  reckoning.  The  average 
man  has  too  little  imagination  to  realize  the  retnote  future.  At  the 
critical  moment  it  is  usually  passion  or  the  present  advantage  that 
controls  action. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  supernatural  side  of  the  belief  in  futtire 
retribution  is  passing  away;  it  is  becoming  more  ami  more  the  convic- 
tion of  the  religious  world  that  the  future  life  must  l)c  morally  the 
continuation  and  consequence  of  the  present.  This  must  l)e  esteemed 
a great  gain — it  tends  to  banish  the  mechanical  and  emphasize  the 
ethical  element  in  life  and  to  raise  religion  to  the  plane  of  raticmality. 
Rational  religious  morality  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  laws 
of  God. 

W’e  are  thus  led  to  the  other  side  of  religion,  communion  with 
God  as  the  effective  source  of  religious  influence  on  ct)mluct.  It  is 
this,  in  the  first  place,  that  gives  eternal  validity  to  the  laws  of  right. 
Resting  on  conscience  and  the  constitution  of  society,  these  laws  may 
be  in  themselves  obligatory  on  the  world  of  men,  but  they  ac(juirc  a 
universal  character  only  when  we  remember  that  human  nature  itself 
is  an  effluence  of  the  divine,  and  that  human  e.xperience  is  the  divine 
scif-rcvelation. 

h'urther,  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  presence  should  be  the 
most  potent  factor  in  man's  moral  life.  I'he  thought  of  the  ultimate 
basis  of  life,  incomprehensible  in  Ilis  essence,  yet  known  through  His 
self-outputting  in  tlie  world  as  the  ideal  of  right,  as  a comraile  of  man 
in  moral  life,  shall  be,  if  receivetl  into  the  soul  as  a living,  everyd.iy 
fact,  such  a purifying  and  uplifting  influence  as  no  merely  human  rela- 
tionship has  ever  engenderctl. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a communion,  would  not  tnor.il  evil  be 
powerless  ov'cr  man  ? Einally,  we  here  have  a concejjtion  of  religion 
in  which  almost  all.  perhaps  all,  the  systems  of  the  world  may  agree. 
It  is  our  hope  of  unity. 


Xhe  Essentials  of  Religion. 

Paper  by  REV.  ALFRED  W.  MOMERIE,  D.  D.,  of  London,  England. 


K WHO  have  attended  the  sessions  of 
these  congresses  have,  I think,  learned 
one  great  lesson,  viz.,  that  there  is  a 
unity  of  religion  underlying  the  di- 
versity of  religions,  and  that  the  im- 
portant work  before  us  is  not  so  much 
o make  men  accept  one  or  the  other 
of  the  various  religions  of  the  world 
as  to  induce  them  to  accept  religion 
in  a broad  and  universal  sense.  This 
le.sson  which  we  have  learned  here, 
we  shall,  I hope,  teach  elsewhere,  so 
that,  from  the  Hall  of  Columbus  as  a 
center,  it  will  spread,  and  spread,  and 
spread,  until  it  at  last  reaches  the 
furthermost  limits  of  the  inhabitable 
globe. 

There  is  a story  told  of  a man  of  a theolog- 
ical sect  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  extreme  North 
of  Scotland,  whose  special  pride  was  that  they  were  the  sole 
possessors  of  the  true  religion.  But  there  was  a gradual  falMng  away 
from  their  ranks  until  there  were  few  of  them  left,  A gentleman  called 
upon  an  old  lady  one  day  and  inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  that  re- 
ligion, She  told  him  that  about  all  there  was  left  of  the  once  flourish- 
ing community  was  “myself  and  Jock”  ( meaning  her  husband),  “and 
I am  not  so  very  sure  of  Jock,”  she  added.  My  own  views  at  one  time 
very  much  coincided  with  the  old  lady’s.  I remember  one  day,  when 
a boy,  I had  occasion  to  spend  several  hours  with  a liberal-minded 
clergyman.  We  talked  of  many  things  and  of  many  people,  and 
among  others  of  Kingsley.  I had  been  brought  up  in  an  Evangelical 
school.  My  friend  held  a high  opinion  of  the  great  canon’s  works.  I 
said  “Yes,  I suppose  Kingsley  was  a good  man,  but  he  had  no  religion.” 
The  clergyman  quietly  replied,  “What  is  religion?”  Now,  will  you 
allow  me  today  to  ask  that  question?  What  is  religion?  The  majority 
think  it  is  a pleasant  ceremony  for  use  in  a church.  I don’t  much  blame 
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them,  for  it  is  the  clergfymen  who  arc  responsible  mainly  for  the  big- 
otry of  the  laity.  I am  glad  you  agree  with  me.  You  have  got  it  from 
us.  We  have  been  bigots  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  our 
supercilious  priestly  pride.  We  have  transferred  our  bigotr>'  to  the 
laity.  We  have  kindled  their  bigotry  into  a tiarnc.  But  there  have 
been  one  or  two  glorious  exceptions.  I should  like  to  quote  you  two 
or  three  verses  from  one  of  your  own  bishops: 

The  parish  priest 
Of  austerity, 

Climbed  up  in  a high  church  steeple, 

To  be  nearer  God, 

So  that  he  might  hand 

His  Word  down  to  the  people. 

And  in  sermon  script, 

He  daily  wrote 

What  he  thought  was  sent  from  heaven; 

And  he  dropped  it  down 
On  the  people's  heads 
Two  times  one  day  in  seven. 

In  his  age  God  said 
“Come  down  and  die;" 

And  he  cried  out  from  the  steeple, 

“Where  art  Thou,  Lord?” 

And  the  Lord  replied, 

“Down  here  among  *NIy  people." 

Now,  who  arc  God’s  people?  What  is  religion?  Perhaps  wemay 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a definite  answer  to  this  (jucstion  if  we  try'  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  are  any  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the  great  re- 
ligious leaders  of  the  world  differ.  Let  me  read  you  two  or  three 
extracts.  The  first  words  are  taken  from  the  old  Hebrew  proi>hcts: 

“To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me?  saith 
the  Lord.  I delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  he  goats. 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations:  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me: 
your  new  moons  and  Sabbath  I cannot  away  with.  Cca.se  tp  do  evil: 
learn  to  do  well.  Seek  judgment;  relieve  the  oppre.ssed;  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.” 

Zoroaster  preached  the  doctrine  that  the  one  thing  j>ee<lful  was  to 
do  right.  All  good  thoughts,  words  and  works  lead  to  Paradise.  All 
evil  thoughts,  words  and  works  to  hell.  Confucius  was  so  anxious  to 
fix  men’s  attention  on  their  duty  tliat  he  wouhl  enter  into  no  meta- 
physical speculation  regarding  the  problem  of  immortalit)'.  When 
questioned  about  it  he  replied;  “I  do  not  as  yet  know  wLat  life  is. 
How  can  I understand  death?”  The  whole  <luty'  of  man,  he  .said, 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  word  reciprocity.  We  must  refrain  from 
injuring  others,  as  we  would  that  they  should  refrain  from  injuring  us. 
Gautama  taught  that  every  man  has  to  work  out  his  salvation  for  liim- 
self,  without  the  mediation  of  a priest.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  met 
a sacrificial  procession,  he  explained  to  his  followers  that  it  was  idle  to 
shed  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  that  all  they  needed  w'as  change  of 
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heart.  So,  too,  he  insisted  on  the  uselessness  of  fasts  and  penances 
and  other  forms  of  ritual. 

" Neither  f^oin^  naked,  nor  shaving  the  head,  nor  wearing  matted 
hair,  nor  dirt,  nor  rough  garments,  nor  reading  the  Vedas  will  cleanse 
a man.  * * * Anger,  drunkenness,  envy,  disparaging  others,  these 
constitute  unclcanness,  and  not  the  eating  of  flesh.” 

He  summed  up  his  teaching  in  the  celebrated  verse: 

To  cease  from  sin, 

To  get  virtue, 

'I'o  cleanse  the  heart, 

That  is  the  religion  of  the  Huddhas. 

And  in  the  farewell  address  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples  he 
called  his  religion  by  the  name  of  Purity.  “Learn,”  he  exhorted,  “and 
spread  abroad  the  law  thoughtout  and  revealed  by  me,  that  this  pu- 
rity of  mine  may  last  long  and  be  perpetuated  for  the  good  and  hap- 
piness of  multitudes,”  To  the  samceffcct  spoke  Christ:  “Not  every- 
one that  saycth  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  docth  the  will  of  My  P'athcr.”  Mohammed  again 
taught  the  selfsame  doctrine  of  justification  by  work: 

“ It  is  not  the  flesh  and  blood  ye  sacrificed;  it  is  your  piety,  which 
is  acceptable  to  God.  ♦ * * W’oe  to  them  that  make  a show  of 

piety  and  refuse  to  help  the  needy.  It  is  not  righteousness  that  ye 
turn  your  faces  in  prayer  toward  the  P'ast  or  toward  the  West,  but 
righteousness  is  of  those  who  perform  the  covenants  which  they  have 
covenanted.” 

This  was  the  teaching  of  the  great  religious  teachers  of  the  world. 
Hut  these  old  forms  of  religion  arc  hardly  now  recognizable.  You 
have  only  to  read  Davies’  “ Book  on  Buddhism”  and  the  great  poem 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  you  will  see  how,  in  modern 
times,  there  is  a wide  departure  from  the  original  Buddhism  and 
Mohammedanism;  how  far  they  have  diverged  from  the  original  plan 
of  their  fathers.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Christianity.  Christ  taught 
no  dogmas,  Christ  laid  down  no  system  of  ceremonialism.  And  yet, 
what  do  we  find  in  Chri.stendom?  P'or  centuries  His  disciples  engaged 
in  the  fiercest  controversy  over  the  question,  “Whether  His  substance 
( whatever  that  may  be;  you  may  know,  I don’t)  was  the  same  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,  or  only  similar.”  They  fought  like  tigers  over 
the  definition  of  the  very  Prince  of  Peace.  Later  on  Christendom  was 
literally  rent  asunder  over  the  question  of  “Whether  the  Holy  Ghost 
j)roceedcd  from  the  P'ather  to  the  Son”  (whatever  that  may  mean). 
And  my  own  church,  the  Church  of  England,  has  been,  and  still  is, 
in  danger  of  disruption  from  the  question  of  vestments — and  clothes. 

Now,  these  metaphysical  sublcties,  these  questions  of  millinery, 
were  started  by  theologians.  They  may  be  useful  or  not,  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religion 
as  religion  was  understood  by  the  greatest  teachers;  the  true  religion 
which  the  world  has  had.  That  is  a fact  which  all  the  great  religious 
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teachers  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon,  that  conduct  was  the  only 
thing  needful. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  a religion  of  conduct  is  nothing  but 
morality.  Some  people  have  a groat  contempt  for  morality,  and  I am 
not  surprised  at  it.  They  are  accustomed  to  call  men  moral  who  re- 
strain themselves  from  murder  and  manage  just  to  steer  clear  of  tlie 
divorce  court.  That  kind  of  morality  is  a contemptible  thing.  That 
isiic.real  morality.  W’c  should  understand  by  morality  all-around 
good  conduct;  conduct  that  is  governctl  only  by  love,  and  in  that  true 
sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mere  morality;  in  that  true  sense  moral- 
ity inv^olv'’es  religion.  Don’t  misunderstand  me;  1 am  far  from  denying 
the  importance  of  an  e.K{>licit  recognition  of  C/od.  It  is  of  ver)*  great 
importance.  It  affords  us  an  explanation,  a hopeful  c.xplanation,  of  the 
mysteries  of  existence  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 

But  explicit  recognition  of  God  is  not  the  beginning  of  religion. 
That  is  not  the  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and 
afterward  that  which  is  spiritual.  ‘‘  I f a man  love  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?”  Nor  is 
an  explicit  recognition  of  God  the  essence  of  religion.  Who  shall 
define  the  essence  of  religion?  If  a man  say  that  he  loves  Ciod  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a liar.  It  is  by  love  of  man  alone  that  religion 
can  be  manifested.  The  love  of  man  is  the  essence  of  religion.  Re- 
ligion may  be  lacking  in  metaphysical  complctness;  it  may  W lacking 
in  original  consistency;  it  may  be  lacking  in  .esthetical  development;  it 
may  be  lacking  in  almost  everything;  yet,  if  lacking  in  brotherly  love 
it  would  be  mockery  and  a sham. 

The  essential  thing  is  in  right  conduct;  therefore  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  implicit  recognition  of  God.  I tell  you  there  is  a strange 
surprise  awaiting  some  of  us  in  the  great  hereafter.  We  shall  discover 
that  many  so-called  atheists  arc,  after  all,  more  religious  than  our.sclves. 
He  who  worships,  though  he  know  it  not,  peace  be  on  the  intention  of 
his  thought,  devout  beyond  the  meaning  of  his  will.  The  whole  thing 
has  been  summed  up  once  and  forever  in  Leigh  Hunt's  beautiful  story 
of  “ Abou  Ben  Adhcm.” 


What  Christianity  j-jas  W^o^ght  for 

America. 

Paper  by  DAVID  JAMES  BURRELL,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 


D be  praised  for  this  Congress  of  Religions. 
Never  before  lias  Christianity,  the  only  true 
religion,  been  brought  into  such  close,  open 
and  decisive  contrast  with  the  other  religions 
of  the  world.  This  is,  indeed,  the  Lord’s  con- 
trover.sy.  The  altars  are  built,  the  bullocks 
slain,  the  prayers  offered,  and  the  nations  stand 
beholding.  Now,  then,  the  God  that  answer- 
cth  by  fire,  let  Him  be  God! 

The  Christian  religion  makes  an  exclusive 
claim.  It  is  not  first  among  equals,  but  the 
only  one.  Ujicn  that  arrogant  claim  it  stands 
or  falls.  The  one  trust  which  it  holds  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  religions  is  the  being  of 
God.  Its  differentiating  truth  is  God  mani- 
fested in  flesh,  as  it  is  written:  “God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lievcth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  hav'e  everlasting  life.”  By  that 
truth  Christianity  is  se{)aratcd  from  all  other  religions  by  an  infinite 
and  bridgclcss  gulf.  If  that  be  false  Christianity  is  as  foundationless 
as  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of;  if  that  be  true  Christianity  stands 
solitary  and  alone  as  the  religion  that  has  power  to  save.  We  believe 
in  God,  but  in  that  God  alone  who  once  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  Christ  is  everything  to  us — first,  last,  midst,  and  all  in  all. 

But  how  shall  the  validity  of  that  truth  be  demonstrated?  By  its 
influence  upon  individual  and  national  character.  The  world  will  ulti- 
mately believe  in  the  religion  that  produces  the  highest  type  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  best  average  man.  All  religions  must  submit  to  that 
criterion.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Daniel  Webster  said; 

“I  have  been  able  to  hold  my  own  in  controversy  with  mere  theo- 
logians, but  there  is  one  thing  that  silences  me.  I have  an  old  uncle, 
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Jolin  Colby,  up  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills,  whose  simple  Chris- 
tian life  puts  all  my  arguments  to  shame.” 

This  is  indeed  the  crucial  test.  The  God  that  answercth  by  fire — 
the  fire  that  burns  up  impurity  and  selfishness — let  Him  be  God! 

A like  result  is  obtained  when  a frank  comparison  is  instituted  be- 
tween Christian  and  non-Christian  nations.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
without  a solitary  exception,  the  most  highly  civilized  and  humanized 
nations  are  such  as  lie  within  the  sunlit  circle  of  Christendom.  For 
our  present  purpose,  however,  we  must  concentrate  our  thought  upon 
America,  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood,  a mere  infant  of  days. 

Ours  is  distinctly  a Christian  nation.  President  Dwight,  of  the 
Columbia  Law  school,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  competent  author- 
ity in  these  premises,  says:  “It  is  well  settled  by  decision  of  the  courts 
of  various  states  that  Christianity  is  a part  of  our  common  law.”  We 
need  not,  however,  fall  back  upon  the  rulings  of  courtsand  legislatures. 
The  history  of  America  gives  proof  on  every  page  that  the  Gospel  of 
the  crucified  Nazarene  is  interwoven  with  our  entire  national  fabric. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  name  of  God  is  not  in  our  national  sym- 
bols we  answer:  Would  that  it  were  there;  but  its  omission  is  of  little 
practical  moment  so  long  as  God  Himself  can  be  shown  to  rule  in  the 
genius  of  our  government,  in  its  management  of  civil  affairs  and  in  the 
life  and  character  of  the  people.  In  humble  recognition  of  the  divine 
favor  this  claim  is  fearlessly  made. 

The  Discovery.  At  the  very  outset  we  trace  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  the  discovery  of  this  land.  All  things,  in  the  divine  economy, 
occur  in  fullness  of  time.  Up  and  down  along  the  coast  of  this  western 
world  cruised  many  a bold  mariner;  but  the  terra  incognita  was  wait- 
ing for  its  hour.  When  all  the  burdened  lands  were  groaning  for 
deliverance  from  their  surplus  populations,  the  hour  struck;  the  hour 
struck,  and  God’s  man  appeared,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  red-cross 
banner.  The  cruise  of  Columbus  was  a missionary  enterprise.  The 
conquest  of  America  was  a conquest  for  Christ. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  conjecture  what  would  have  been  the 
result  had  the  Celts  or  the  Norsemen,  Eric  the  Red  or  the  hardy  sons  of 
Sigraat  been  permitted  to  effect  a landing  and  rear  their  Pagan  altars 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  This,  however,  could  not  be. 

God  moves  in  all  things;  all  obey 
His  first  propulsion  from  the  night. 

The  hand  of  Providence  is  traced  in  the  settlement  of  the  country 
and  in  the  development  of  our  American  life  and  character.  In  glanc- 
ing at  the  successive  migrations  hitherward  one  is  reminded  of  that 
old  time  Pentecost,  when  strangers  came  from  everywhere,  Parthians, 
Medesand  IHamites,  Greeks,  Arabians  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia, 
all  seeking  the  place  of  worship.  It  is  our  humble  prayer  that  the 
baptism  of  heavenly  fire  and  power  may  rest  upon  them  all. 

The  place  of  honor  is  accorded  to  the  Puritan,  to  the  Huguenots 
and  the  Beggars  of  Holland,  all  of  whom  were  fugitives  from  civil  and 
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religious  oppression.  The  influence  of  their  sturdy  devotion  to  truth 
and  righteousness  has  been  a potent  influence  among  us. 

Aye,  call  it  holy  ground, 

'I"he  snot  where  first  they  trod, 

They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found, 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

The  people  of  America  arc  a distinct  people;  a conglomctatc 
formed  of  the  superflux  of  the  older  lands.  If  ever  it  was  proper  to 
characterize  this  people  as  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  certainly  no 
longer  so.  The  Anglo-Saxon  clement  in  our  population  is  relatively 
slight.  The  mingling  of  many  bloods  has  produced  a new  ethnic  product, 
which  can  be  aptly  designated  only  as  American.  The  process  of  as- 
similation still  goes  on.  The  seas  arc  dotted  with  ships  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  bringing  the  poor  and  weary  and  disappointed, 
eager  to  renew  their  hopes  and  rebuild  their  fortunes  in  the  land  which 
gives  an  ungrudging  welcome  to  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  And 
surely  this  is  not  without  the  gracious  ken  and  purpose  of  God. 

The  bridge  of  an  ocean  steamer  affords  a standpoint  from  which, 
looking  down  into  the  steerage,  one  may  behold  at  a glance  the  most 
serious  problems  of  American  politics.  Here  is  our  hope  and  here  is 
our  danger — the  source  of  our  national  strength  and  of  our  utmost 
weakness.  The  best  and  worst  are  gathered  here — youth  and  vigor  in 
quest  of  golden  opiiortunitics;  poverty  and  decrepitude  fleeing  from 
the  ills  they  have  liad  to  others  that  tlicy  know  not  of.  In  view  of  the 
possibilities  thus  suggested  we  should  imlced  be  at  our  wits’  ends  were 
it  not  for  our  confidence  in  the  God  who  has  made  and  preserved  us  as 
a nation.  In  Him  we  trust. 

It  is  a fact  of  prime  importance,  furnishing,  perhaps,  a key  to  the 
problem,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  dominant  races  of  his- 
tory have  been  of  mixed  blood,  such  as  the  Germans,  the  Romans  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Proceeding  from  this  fact,  Herbert  Spencer  has 
ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  out  of  our  conglomerate  population 
may  be  evolved  in  process  of  time  the  ultimate  ideal  man.  If  so, 
however,  it  must  be  brought  about  through  the  assimilating  power  of 
human  equality,  which  has  its  reason  in  our  filial  relations  with  God.  In 
other  words,  religion  furnishes  the  only  guaranty  of  our  national  wel- 
fare and  prosperity. 

At  a critical  period  in  the  history  of  France  a member  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif  arose  and  said:  “ P'ellow  citizens,  I offer  this  resolution: 

‘ There  is  no  God.’  ” The  cry  was  caught  up  and  echoed  by  the  popu- 
lace: “No  God!  No  God  ! ’’  It  was  shouted  by  the  surging  mobs 
along  the  streets.  God  was  violently  disowned  and  His  ordinances 
tumultuously  swept  away.  A woman  of  the  demi-monde  was  carried 
in  triumphal  procession  to  Notre  Dame  and  enthroned  as  Goddess  of 
Reason.  Liberty,  Plquality  and  Fraternity  glared  meanwhile  in  grim 
satire  from  the  dead  walls.  That  night  the  reign  of  terror  began,  and 
the  gutters  of  Paris  ran  red  with  blood.  One  such  experiment  will 
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answer  for  all  time.  It  was  a true  word  that  Mirabeau  uttered:  “ God 
is  as  necessary  as  freedom  to  the  welfare  of  a popular  government.” 

The  whole  world  has  learned  that  freedom  is  an  empty  sound  if 
truth  and  duty  have  no  part  in  it.  Therefore,  wc  are  wont  to  .say  in  a 
broad  but  real  sense  ours  is  a Christian  nation.  The  hctcroj^eneous 
multitude  have  come  hither  to  rest  beneath  the  ne^is  of  the  great  truth 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  proclaimed  when  with  His  face  towaril  tlie 
W'est,  he  stretched  forth  II is  pierced  hands  as  if  to  gatlier  all  the  scat- 
tered peoples  unto  Him.  ‘‘  I,  if  1 be  lifted  up,”  said  1 le,  " w ill  draw  all 
men  unto  Ale.” 

The  life  blood  of  popular  government  is  equality.  In  this  lies 
^ the  rationale  of  individual  and  civil  freedom.  Hut  equality  is  only  an- 
other name  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
is  an  empty  phrase  unless  it  finds  its  original  grounds  and  premise  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  earliest  formulation  of  this  principle  is  in  the  preamble  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares  that  all  men  arc  born 
free  and  equal  and  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  Between  tlie  lines 
of  that  virile  pronouncement  one  may  easily  read  St.  Haul’s  manifesto 
to  the  Athenian  philosophers:  ‘‘God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  for  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.”  God.  the  All- 
Father,  revealing  His  impartial  love  in  the  cross,  becomes  the  great 
leveler  of  caste.  In  the  light  of  His  countenance,  shining  from  Gol- 
gotha, the  mountains  are  brought  low  and  the  valleys  are  exalted. 
Hack  of  Runnymede  and  the  Reformation  is  the  voice  of  the  divine 
oracle.  The  accursed  tree  is  the  Charter  Oak  of  po))uIar  rights. 

This  is  distinctly  a religious  principle.  Wherever  a constitutional 
government  has  ignored  its  birthright,  to-wit,  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
expressing  itself  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  through  the  (}ospel  of 
that  only-begotten  Son  who  is  Brother  of  all — it  has  had  but  a brief 
and  troubled  life.  Republicanism  is  anarchy  with  a latent  reign  of 
terror  in  it,  unless  this  truth  is  at  its  center,  shining  like  God’s  face 
through  the  mist  and  darkness  of  cliaos.  A common  birtli  is  the  sure 
ground  of  mutual  respect.  All  advantageous  conditions  go  for  naught. 

The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp; 

The  man’s  the  gowd. 

No  man  can  trace  a prouder  lineage  than  the  believer  in  a true 
democracy,  for  he  is  “ the  son  of  Seth,  who  was  the  son  of  A<lam,  who 
was  the  son  of  God.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  underlying  fact  of  the  divine  paternity  our  laws 
are  intended  to  be  so  framed  as  to  give  no  man  an  aclvantagc  over  his 
fellow.  The  jurisprudence  of  America  is  es.sentially  Biblical.  It  gets 
its  form  and  spirit  from  the  Decalogue  on  the  one  hand,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  on  the  other,  and  the  character  of  Jesus  as  the  living 
exponent  of  both.  Thus  the  republic,  to  the  very  breath  in  its  nos- 
trils, is  Christian.  Its  ideal  is  suggested  by  its  earliest  name,  San  Sal- 
vador. 
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A free  republic,  where  beneath  the  sway 
Of  mild  and  equal  laws,  framed  by  themselves. 

One  people  dwell  and  own  no  lord  save  God. 

Institutions.  If  we  turn  now  to  tlic  distinctive  institutions  of  our 
country  we  shall  find  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  bearing  the 
sign  manual  of  Christ. 

First  of  all,  the  American  home.  Where  all  men  are  sovereigns, 
all  houses  are  palaces.  The  hut  becomes  a cottage  where  there  is  no 
feudal  mansion.  There  are  lands  where  homes  are  merely  dormitories 
and  refectories;  where  social  clubs  and  gardens  supplant  the  higher 
functions  of  domestic  life.  But  the  American  lives  at  his  home.  It 
is  his  castle  and  his  paradise.  The  humblest  toiler  when  his  day’s  work 
is  over  makes  it  his  Kl  Dorado. 

His  wee  bit  ingle  blinking  bonnilie. 

His  clean  hearthstane,  his  thrifty  wifie’s  smile. 

The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Do  a’  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile 

And  njake  him  ejuite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

The  heart  of  domestic  life  is  the  sanctity  of  wedlock  as  a divine 
ordinance.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  lands  where  God  and  the  Bible 
are  reverenced,  wife  and  mother  and  home  are  sacred  words.  The  in- 
fluence of  religion  may  be  but  an  imperceptible  factor  in  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  many  homes;  yet  the  Gospel  is  their  roof  tree,  and 
their  purest  ha[)pincss  is  but  a breath  from  the  garden  before  that 
home  at  Nazareth,  where  the  mother  of  all  mothers  ministered  to  her 
Divine  Child. 

The  ne.xt  of  our  American  institutions  which  finds  its  sanction  in 
religion  is  the  public  school.  The  distinctive  feature  of  our  national 
system  of  education  is  civil  control.  This  is  in  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  As  every  American  child  is  a sovereign  in  his  own  right,  born 
to  his  apportionate  share  of  the  government,  it  is  primarily  important 
that  he  should  be  educated  for  his  place.  Longfellow  says: 

There  is  a poor  blind  Samson  in  this  land, 

.Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  with  bands  of  steel. 

Who  may  in  some  grim  revel  raise  his  hand, 

And  shake  the  pillars  of  the  commonweal. 

The  blind  Samson  of  America  is  enfranchised  ignorance.  It  was 
in  wise  apprehension  of  this  danger  that  our  Puritan  forefathers 
required  every  fifty  families  to  hire  a pedagogue  and  every  hundred 
families  to  build  a schoolhouse.  The  teaching  of  religion  was  com- 
pulsory in  the.se  early  schools,  but,  as  a rule,  under  such  conditions  as 
abated  all  danger  of  denominational  bias.  There  were  no  Godless 
schools.  Indeed  it  may  be  seriously  questioned,  w'hether  at  this 
stage  of  Christian  civilization  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  a God- 
less school.  Remove  the  Bible  from  the  curriculum  if  you  will,  you 
cannot  eliminate  God  from  history  and  science.  His  name  shines  from 
the  current  pages  of  our  text  books  like  the  sun,  reflected  from  the 
heavens  on  a starry  night. 
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Observe,  however,  it  is  not  proposed  to  alienate  religion  from 
national  affairs.  On  the  contrary-,  by  their  mutual  intcrdej)en(lence 
the  wise  and  effective  influence  of  each  upon  the  other  must  be  greatly 
enlarged.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  True  religion  is  all  pervasive; 
it  touches  life  at  every  point  in  its  circumference,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, socially  and  politically,  cver>'  way.  As  the  atmosphere 
presses  upon  the  human  body  with  a force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  of  surface,  so  religion  presses  upon  the  body  politic,  and  all 
the  more  if  it  be  free  as  air.  The  establishment  as  usually  found  rep- 
resents not  religion  in  a larger  sense  but  only  a small  denominational 
part  of  it.  What  right  has  a sect  to  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  body  of  religionists?  Every  farthing  taken  from  the  national 
exchequer  to  foster  an  establishment  of  this  sort  is  a wrong  against 
the  public  conscience. 

The  just  attitude  of  the  government  towanl  all  religious  bodies 
whose  tenets  do  not  contravene  its  welfare,  is  impartial  sufferance  and 
protection.  Church  and  state  are  co-ordinate  powers,  each  supjilemcnt- 
ing  and  upholding  the  other  and  both  alike  ordained  of  (lod.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  all  religionists  to  sustain  the  government,  to  obey 
dignities  and  recognize  the  authority  of  the  powers  that  be.  Wc  arc 
bound  to  “render  unto  Ca.*sar  the  things  that  arc  C'.esar’s.”  On  this 
the  church  recognizes  the  function  of  the  civil  administration  as  the 
impartial  champion  of  the  religious  rights  of  all. 

In  this  view'  of  the  inter-relation  of  the  church  and  states  lies  the 
function  of  all  moral  legislation.  The  Sabbath  law,  for  example,  is 
defended  on  the  ground  of  the  individual  right  to  rest  and  worship 
without  disturbance.  By  the  recognition  of  thi..  principle  the  influ- 
ence of  the  churches  is  enlisted  in  civil  reform.  Under  it  has  grown 
up  the  organized  charities  which  cover  the  land.  The  church  with- 
holds her  grasp  from  the  public  treasury;  the  state  confiscates  no 
ecclesiastical  holdings.  The  humblest  body  of  believers  is  .secure  in  its 
rights.  The  government  is  bound  to  defend  it  in  the  exercise  of  its 
religion,  however  peculiar,  so  long  us  thi.s  is  not  in  contravention  of 
the  fundamental  {Principle  of  the  state  or  dangerous  to  its  welfare. 
This  is  involved  in  the  very  thought  of  religious  freedom.  An<l  these  arc 
the  boundaries  of  the  American  establishment  which,  when  realized, 
must  furnish  forth,  as  we  believe,  the  theocracy  of  the  Golden  Age, 
the  Commonwealth  of  God. 

Thus  we  close  where  wc  began,  with  Christianity  at  the  center. 
Christ,  the  great  Icvelcr,  is  King  over  all.  The  cross,  the  great  evan- 
gelizer,  throws  its  luminous  shadow  over  courts  and  legislatures,  homes, 
workshops  and  schoolhouscs,  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate.  San  Salvador  is  our  country’s  name.  Land 
of  the  Saviour  may  it  ever  be! 
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Religious  Duty  to  the  Negro. 

Paper  by  MRS.  FANNY  B,  WILLIAMS,  of  Chicago. 


1 1 K Strength  and  weakness  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  believed,  preached  and  practiced  in 
the  United  States,  is  aptly  illustrated  in  its  in- 
fluence as  a civilizing  and  educational  force 
among  the  colored  people  of  this  country.  The 
negro  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Chris- 
tians, for  the  use  of  Christians,  and  he  has  ever 
since  been  treated,  estimated  and  gauged  by 
what  arc  called  Christian  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  negro  has  been  in  America  so  long 
and  has  been  so  completely  isolated  from 
everything  that  is  foreign  to  American  notions, 
as  to  what  is  compatible  with  Christianity,  that 
he  may  be  fittingly  said  to  be  entirely  the  pro- 
duct of  Christian  influences.  The  vices  and  virtues  of  the  American 
negro  are  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  those  of  the  men  and  women 
from  whom  he  has  been  learning,  by  precept  and  example,  all  that  he 
knows  of  (jod  and  of  humanity.  The  fetiches  and  crudities  of  the  dark 
continent  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  a part  of  his  life  and  character, 
he  is  by  every  mark,  unpulse  and  aspiration  an  American  Christian, 
and  to  the  American  church  belongs  the  credit  and  responsibility  of  all 
that  he  is  and  is  to  be  as  a man  and  citizen  of  this  republic. 

Religion,  like  every  other  force  in  America,  was  first  used  as  an 
instrument  and  servant  of  slavery.  All  attempts  to  Christianize  the 
negro  were  limited  by  tlie  important  fact  that  he  was  property  of  a 
valuable  and  peculiar  sort,  and  that  the  property  value  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed, even  if  his  soul  were  lost.  If  Christianity  could  make  the 
negro  docile,  domestic  and  less  an  independent  and  fighting  savage, 
let  it  be  preached  to  that  extent  and  no  further.  Do  not  open  the 
Bible  too  wide. 

Such  was  the  false,  pernicious  and  demoralizing  Gospel  preached 
to  the  American  slave  for  two  hundred  years.  But,  bad  as  this  teach- 
ing was,  it  was  scarcely  so  demoralizing  as  the  Christian  ideals  held  up 
for  the  negro’s  emulation.  When  mothers  saw  their  babes  sold  by 
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Christians  on  the  auction  block  in  order  to  raise  money  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  foreign  lands;  when  black  Christians  saw  white  Christians 
openiy  do  everything  forbidden  in  the  Decalogue;  when,  indeed,  they 
saw,  as  no  one  else  could  sec,  hypocrisy  in  all  things  triumphant 
everywhere,  is  it  not  remarkable  if  such  people  have  any  religious 
sense  of  the  purities  of  Christianity?  People  who  arc  impatient  of  the 
moral  progress  of  the  colored  people  certainly'  arc  ignorant  as  to  how 
far  false  teachings  and  vicious  examples  tended  to  dull  the  moral 
senses  of  the  race. 

As  it  is  there  is  much  to  be  unlearned  as  well  as  to  be  learned. 

Negro  That  there  is  something  higher  and  better  in  the  Christian  religion 
than  rewards  and  punishments  is  a new  lesson  to  thousands  of  colored 
people  who  are  still  worshiping  under  the  old  dispensation  of  the  slave 
Bible.  But  it  is  not  an  easy'  task  to  unlearn  religious  conceptions 
“Servants,  obey'  y'our  masters,”  was  preached  and  enforced  by'  all  the 
cruel  instrumentalities  of  slavery',  and  bv  its  influence  the  coloretl  peo- 
ple were  made  the  most  valued  slaves  in  the  world.  The  people  uho 
in  Africa  resisted  with  terrible  courage  all  invasions  of  the  white  races 
became  through  Christianity  the  most  docile  and  defenseless  of  serv- 
ants. 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  religion  offered  to  the  negro  was  first 
stripped  of  moral  instructions  and  suggestions,  there  arc  thousands 
of  white  church  members  even  who  charge,  or  arc  ready'  to  believe,  that 
the  colored  people  arc  a race  of  moral  reprobates.  I'ortunately  the 
negro’s  career  in  America  is  radiant  with  evidence  show  ing  that  he  has 
alway's  known  the  difference  between  courage  and  lawlessness  of  all 
forms,  and  anarchy  in  this  country  is  not  of  negro  origin  nor  a part  of 
his  history’. 

There  was  a notable  period  in  the  history  of  this  country'  when 
the  moral  force  of  the  negro  character  was  tested  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  and  he  was  not  found  wanting.  When  the  country  was  torn 
asunder  by  the  pa.ssions  of  civil  war,  and  everybody  thirsted  for  lilood 
and  revenge  in  every  violent  form,  when  to  ravage  and  kill  was  the  all- 
controlling pa.ssion  of  the  hour,  the  negro’s  opportunity'  for  retribution 
was  ripe  and  at  hand. 

The  men  who  degraded  the  race  and  were  risking  everything  tt) 
continue  that  degradation,  left  their  widows,  their  daughters,  their 
mothers,  wealth  and  all  the  precious  interests  of  home,  in  the  keeping 
of  a race  who  had  received  no  lessons  of  moral  restraint.  It  seems  but 
tame  to  say'  that  the  negro  race  was  loyal  to  that  trust  and  responsi- 
bility'. Nowhere  in  Christendom  has  such  nobleness  of  heart  and 
moral  fortitude  been  e.xampled  among  any  people;  and  a recollection 
of  the  negro’s  conduct  under  this  extraordinary'  test  shouhl  save  the 
race  from  the  charge  of  being  lacking  in  moral  instincts. 

There  is  yet  another  notable  example  of  the  moral  heroism  of  the 
colored  American  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  real  religious  instruction. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  with  its  million  members, 
vast  property  in  churches,  schools,  academies,  publications  and  learned 
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men  and  women,  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  righteous  protest  of 
Christians  to  establish  the  mean  sentiment  of  caste  in  religion  and  de- 
grade us  to  a footstool  position  at  the  shrine  of  Christian  worship. 
The  colored  churches  of  all  denominations  in  this  country  arc  not  evi- 
dences of  our  unfitness  for  religious  equality,  but  they  are  so  many 
evidences  of  the  negro’s  religious  heroism  and  self  respect,  that  would 
not  brook  the  canting  assertion  of  mastery  and  superiority  of  those 
who  could  see  the  negro  only  as  a slave,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
heaven. 

There  is  another  anti  brighter  side  to  the  question  as  to  how  fai 
the  Christian  religion  has  helped  the  colored  people  of  America  to 
reali/.e  their  positions  as  citizens  of  this  jiroud  republic.  Enough  has 
already  been  said  to  show  that  the  colored  American,  in  spite  of  all 
the  tlownward  forces  that  have  environed  him,  must  have  been  sus- 
ceptible to  the  higher  infiucnces  of  the  false  teachings  thereof. 
Though  the  Hiblc  was  not  an  open  book  to  the  negro  before  emanci- 
pation, thousands  of  the  enslaved  men  and  women  of  the  negro  race 
learned  more  than  was  taught  to  them.  Thousands  of  them  realized 
the  deeper  meanings,  the  sweeter  consolations  and  the  spiritual 
awakenings  that  arc  a part  of  the  religious  c.xperiences  of  all  Chris- 
tians. These  thousands  were  the  nucleus  out  of  which  was  to  grow 
the  correct  religious  life  of  the  millions. 

In  justification  of  the  church  it  must  be  said  that  there  has  always 
been  a goodly  number  of  heroic  men  and  saintly  women  who  believed 
in  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  negro  race,  and  at  all  times 
gave  the  benefit  of  the  best  religious  teachings  of  the  times.  The 
colored  people  gladly  acknowledge  that,  since  emancipation,  the 
churches  of  the  country  have  almost  redeemed  themselves  from  their 
former  sin  of  complicity  with  slavery. 

The  churches  saw  these  people  come  into  the  domain  of  citizen- 
ship stripj)ed  of  all  possessions,  unfurnished  with  intelligence, 
untrained  in  the  school  of  self-sacrifice  and  moral  restraint,  with  no 
way  out  of  the  wilderness  of  their  ignorance  of  all  things,  and  no  lead- 
ership. They  saw  these  people  with  no  homes  or  household  organiza- 
tions, no  social  order,  no  churches,  no  schools,  and  in  the  midst  of 
people  who,  l)y  training  and  instinct,  could  not  recognize  the  man- 
hood of  the  race.  They  saw  the  government  give  these  people  the 
certificate  of  freedom  anti  citizenship  without  telling  them  what  it 
meant.  They  saw  politicians  count  these  people  as  so  many  votes, 
and  laughed  at  them  when  pleading  for  schools  of  learning  for  their 
children. 

They  saw  all  the  great  business  and  industrial  organizations  of  the 
country  ignoring  these  people  as  having  any  possible  relationship  to 
the  producing  and  consuming  forces  of  the  nation.  They  saw  the 
whole  white  population  looking  with  distrust  and  contempt  upon  these 
men  and  women,  new  and  untried  in  the  responsibilities  of  civil  life. 
While  the  colored  people  of  America  were  thus  friendless  and  without 
status  of  any  kind,  the  Christian  churches  came  instantly,  heroically 
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and  powerfully  to  the  rescue.  They  bc^an  at  once  not  only  to  create 
a sentiment  favorable  to  the  uprising  of  these  people,  but  began  the 
all-important  work  of  building  schools  and  churches. 

They  aroused  the  philanthropic  impulse  of  the  American  people 
to  such  a degree  that  millions  of  money  and  an  army  of  men  and 
women  have  covered  the  hills  of  the  South  with  agencies  of  regenera- 
tion of  the  white  and  black  slaves  of  the  South.  The  churclies  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  for  gooti  work  in  spreading  the  (Gospel 
of  intelligence.  Going  into  states  that  knew  nothing  of  public  school 
systems  they  have  created  a pa.ssion  for  education  among  Iwith  races. 
States  that  have  been  hostile  to  the  idea  of  universal  intelligence  and 
that  at  one  time  made  it  a criminal  offen.se  to  teach  black  men  and 
women  to  read  and  write,  have,  under  the  blessed  inlluencc  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  churches,  been  wonderfulh’ converted  anti  are  now 
making  appropriations  for  the  education  of  colored  children  and 
founding  and  maintaining  institutions  that  rank  as  normal  schools, 
colleges  and  industrial  schools. 

Whatever  may  be  our  just  grievances  in  the  southern  states,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  acknowledge  that,  considering  their  j)overty  and  past 
relationship  to  the  negro  race,  they  have  (lone  remark.ibly  well  for 
the  cause  of  education  among  u.s.  That  the  whole  St>uth  should  com- 
mit itself  to  the  principle  that  the  colored  people  have  a right  to  be 
educated  is  an  immense  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  .Xmerican  church  for  this  significant  change 
of  sentiment,  as  we  are  grateful  to  it  for  making  our  cause  and  needs 
popular  at  the  fireside  of  thousands  of  the  best  homes  in  the  country. 
The  moral  force  that  vouched  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  f40.OOO.cxx3. 
voluntarily  given  for  educational  and  church  work  in  the  .South  during 
the  last  twenty-five  y’ears,  is  splendid  testimony  of  the  interest  felt  by 
the  American  people  in  the  cause  of  the  intelle<  tual  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  the  negro  race,  bearing  in  mind  all  this  good  work 
done  by  the  churches  since  emancipation,  it  is  proper  to  ask,  w hat  can 
religion  further  do  for  the  colored  people?  This  (juestion  is  itself 
significant  of  the  important  fact  that  colored  people  are  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  feel  restive  and  conscious  tif  i very  limita- 
tion to  their  development. 

At  the  risk  of  underestimating  church  work  in  the  South  I must 
say  that  religion  in  its  more  blessed  influences,  in  its  w itler  ami  higher 
reaches  of  good  in  humanity,  has  made  less  progress  in  refining  the 
life  and  character  of  the  white  and  colored  peojile  of  the  South  than 
the  activity  of  the  church  interests  of  the  South  would  warrant  us  in 
believing.  That  there  is  more  profession  than  religion,  more  so-called 
church  work  than  religious  zeal,  is  characteristic  of  the  .American 
people  generally,  and  of  the  southern  people  particularly. 

More  religion  and  less  church  may  be  accepted  as  a general  an- 
swer to  the  question,  “ What  can  religion  further  do  to  advance  the 
condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South?”  It  is  not  difficult  to 
specify  wherein  church  interests  have  failed  and  wherein  religion 
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could  have  hcl[)ed  to  improve  these  people.  In  the  first  j)lacc  the 
churches  have  sent  among  us  too  many  ministers  who  have  had  no 
sort  of  preparation  and  fitness  for  the  work  assigned  them.  With  a 
due  regard  for  the  highly  capable  colored  ministers  of  the  country,  I 
feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  advancement  of  our  condition  is 
more  hindered  by  a large  jiart  of  the  ministry  intrusted  with  leader- 
ship than  by  any  other  single  cause. 

Only  men  of  moral  and  mental  force,  of  a jKitriotic  regard  for  the 
relationship  of  the  two  races,  can  be  of  real  .service  as  ministers  in  the 
South.  Less  theology  and  more  of  human  brotherhood,  less  declama- 
tion and  more  common  sense  and  love  for  truth,  must  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  new  ministry  that  shall  yet  save  the  race  from  the  evils  of 
false  teachings.  With  this  new  and  better  ministry  will  come  the  reign 
of  that  religion  which  ministers  to  the  heart  and  gives  to  all  our  soul 
functions  an  impulse  to  righteousne.ss.  The  tendency  of  creeds  and 
iloctrine  to  obscure  religion,  to  make  complex  that  which  is  elemental 
and  simple,  to  suggest  partisanship  and  doubt  in  that  which  is  uni- 
versal and  certain,  lias  seriously  hindered  the  moral  progress  of  the 
colored  jicojile  of  this  country. 

Tlie  home  and  social  life  of  these  people  is  in  urgent  need  of  the 
purifying  power  of  religion.  W'e  do  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  heart  of  every  social  evil  anti  disorder  among  the  colored 
jieople,  esjiecially  of  the  rural  South,  is  the  lack  of  those  inherent  moral 
potencies  of  lumie  and  family  that  arc  the  well-springs  of  all  the  good 
in  human  society. 

In  nothing  was  slavery  so  savage  anti  so  relentless  as  in  its  at- 
temptctl  destruction  of  the  family  instincts  of  the  negro  race  in  Amer- 
ica. Intlivitluals,  nt)t  families;  shelters,  not  homes;  herding,  not  mar- 
riages, were  the  cartlinal  sins  iti  that  system  of  horrors.  Who  can  ever 
express  in  song  or  story  the  pathetic  historyof  this  race  of  unfortunate 
people  when  frcetlom  came,  groping  about  for  their  scattered  off- 
spring with  only  instinct  to  guide  them,  trying  to  knit  together  the 
broken  ties  of  family  kinship?  It  was  right  at  this  point  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  home  life  of  these  people  that  the  j)hilanthropic  efforts  of 
America  should  have  begun.  It  was  right  here  that  religion  in  its  hu- 
manitarian tcrulcncies  of  love,  in  its  moral  direction  and  purifying 
force,  was  most  needed,  and  still  is  most  needed.  Every  preacher  and 
every  tcachtr  in  the  South  will  tell  us  that  preaching  from  the  pulpit 
and  teaching  in  the  schoolhouse  is  but  h;df  done  so  long  as  the  homes 
aro  uninstructed  in  that  practical  religion  that  can  make  pure  and 
sacred  every  relationship  it  touches  of  man,  woman  and  child. 

Refigion  should  not  leave  these  people  alone  to  learn  from  birds 
and  beasts  those  blessed  meanings  of  marriage,  motherhood  and  fam- 
ily. Religion  should  not  utter  itself  only  once  or  twice  a week  through 
a minister  fiom  a pulpit,  but  should  open  every  cabin  door  and  get  im- 
mediate contact  with  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  translate  into 
terms  of  conduct  the  promptings  of  religion. 
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Address  by  REV.  J.  R.  SLATTERY,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


N the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  church  the  ne^ro  is 
a man.  Her  tcachinjj  is  that  through  C hrist 
there  is  established  a brotherly  bond  between 
man  and  ntan,  people  and  people. 

Ju.st  as  in  the  order  of  nature  we  have  a 
common  origin,  so  in  the  order  of  grace  we 
have  a like  .source  and  the  same  channels  of 
salvation.  The  same  divine  bancpict  is  offered 
to  black  and  white.  The  same  divine  ble.ss- 
ings  of  grace  and  eternal  life  belong  to  both. 
As  St.  haul  tells  us.  " I'or  you  are  all  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  bajitized  in  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  neither  jew  nor  fircek; 
e is  neither  bond  nor  free;  there  is  neither  male 
female.” 

From  these  Christian  principles  it  billows  that  there  can  be  no 
Nature  Against  slave,  save  him  who  is  in  bondage  to  sin,  for  as  Leo  X.  declared,  “Not 
Slavery.  the  Christian  religion  onh’,  but  nature  itself  cries  tint  against  slavery," 

Our  Christian  advantages  flow  from  our  sjiiritual  birth  and  adop- 
tion into  the  family  of  Ciod.  It  is  from  truth  that  comes  f*ur  dignity, 
not  from  color  or  blood. 

From  the  beginning  the  church  has  labored  to  carry  out  these 
principles.  In  writing  to  Philemon,  .St.  Paul  insists  that  they  w ho  have 
an  intercommunion  of  faith  should  have  also  an  intercommunion  of 
charity.  Christians  vied  with  each  other  in  manumitting  their  skives; 
the  church  itself  having  ordered  it  to  be  proiiosed  to  I hristians  as  a 
proper  legacy  in  their  wills. 

Bishops  even,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Hilary  ainl  countless  others, 
melted  down  the  consecratetl  gold  and  silver,  alienated  the  gifts  aiul 
ornaments  of  their  basilicas,  in  order  to  redeem  slaves.  Two  orders 
were  established  in  the  church  for  the  redemption  of  slaves-  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  and  of  Our  Lady  tif  Mercy. 

Furthermore,  by  restoring  free  labor,  which  had  died  out  under 
Roman  Csesarism  and  Roman  slavery,  the  church  raised  the  dignity  of 
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the  workman  anci  struck  at  the  same  time  the  deathknell  of  slavery. 
After  the  rise  of  negro  slavery  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
the  Catholic  church  applied  her  great  principles  of  the  natural  unity 
of  the  human  race  and  the  same  su|)ernatural  destiny  to  that  infamous 
traffic.  Urban  V' III.,  Benedict  XIV.  and  Gregory  XVI.  condemned  it. 

Wherever  the  Catholic  church  has  influence  there  is  no  negro 
(luestion.  Brazil,  by  a stroke  of  the  pen,  emancipated  her  slaves,  while 
the  United  States  waded  through  oceans  of  blood  to  emancipate  them. 
Whatever  misery  afflicts  Spanish  America,  the  Catholic  instinct  of 
human  ecjuality  has  delivered  it  from  race  antagonisms.  There  is  no 
negro  j)roblem  in  Catholic  South  America. 

The  Catholic  church  forever  restricts  bondage  to  bodily  service, 
the  bondman  being  in  her  eyes  a man,  a moral  being  with  a conscience 
of  his  own,  which  no  master  under  any  cloak  may  invade.  For  she  has 
the  one  law  for  master  anti  slave,  one  code  of  morality  binds  both; 
each  is  accountable  for  his  own  tleeds  before  the  Just  Judge.  “God,” 
sa>'s  St.  Augustine,  “gave  man  dominion  over  the  irrational  creatures, 
b\it  not  over  the  rational.”  The  church,  moreover,  always  insisted  on 
the  Christian  marriage  of  the  slave,  therebyGiolding  that  he  is  a person 
and  not  a chattel. 

I'or  she  teaches  that  marriage  is  a free  contract,  into  which  none 
but  persons  can  enter.  Catholic  theologians  also  hold  that  the  minis- 
ters of  marriage  are  the  contracting  parties;  now  none  but  persons  can 
be  ministers  of  the  sacrament.  Hence,  in  blessing  the  marriage  of  the 
negro  slaves,  the  holy  church  recognized  their  manhood  and  e.xternal 
liberty. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  emphasize  the  position  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  still  more.  She  asserts  the  unity  of  the  race.  The  negro, 
then,  is  of  the  race  of  Adam,  created  by  the  same  God,  redeemed  by 
the  same  Saviour,  and  destined  to  the  same  heaven  as  the  white  man. 
In  matters  of  morality  she  makes  no  difference.  The  Decalogue  of 
Moses  obliges  blacks  as  well  as  whites;  the  precepts  of  Sunday  wor- 
sliip,  of  I'riday  abstinence,  of  Lenten  fast,  bind  the  blacks  as  strictly  as 
they  do  the  whites,  h'or  botli  races  have  the  same  baptismal,  marriage 
and  burial  services,  the  same  doctrine,  the  same  sacraments,  the  same 
worship,  the  same  communion,  the  same  promises,  the  same  pri\  ileges, 
the  same  hojies. 

A pen  picture  may-describe  the  negroes  as  numbering  eight  to 
nine  millions;  living  in  one  section  of  our  land,  and  that  the  least 
Catholic,  just  emerged  from  slavery,  enjoying  the  franchise;  learning 
how  to  reail  and  write;  two-thirds  ofthem  living  on  plantations;  one  and 
all  made  to  feel  a frightful  ostracism,  which  descends  so  deep 
as  to  exclude  them,  in  some  places,  from  public  conveyances;  a people 
one-half  of  whom  have  no  religion,  and  the  other  half  are  professing 
only  a shade  of  sentimental  belief.  Yet  there  is  a cheerful  view  to  be 
taken.  They  are  not  rebels  against  public  authority.  They  are  law- 
abiding  citizens.  They  love  the  worship  of  God;  in  their  childish  way 
they  desire  to  love  God;  they  long  for  and  relish  the  supernatural; 
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they  willingly  listen  to  the  word  of  God;  their  hearts  burn  for  the 
better  gifts.  They  are  hard  working;  i)aticntly  and  forgivingly  do  they 
bear  their  wrongs. 

It  is  related  of  Michael  Angelo  that  going  along  the  streets  of 
Rome  he  espied  a rough,  unhewn  block  of  marble.  “ There  is  an 
angel  hidden  there,”  he  said,  pointing  t«)  the  stone.  Having  had  it 
brought  to  his  studio  the  immortal  artist  soon  began  to  chip  it  and 
to  hack  it  and  to  shape  it.  till  finally  there  came  forth  from  it  the  fault- 
less angel  in  marble  which  his  prophet  eyes  had  seen  in  it, 

A similar  block  of  marble  is  the  negot;  f.ir  h.irdert<»  work  upon 
than  the  Carrara  lump  of  Michael  Angelo,  because  the  chisH  must  be 
applied  to  the  human  heart.  Anti  has  the  negro  a hum. »n  heart  .>  H 
he  a man?  Yes,  thank  (bnl;  he  is  a man,  with  all  the  affections  ami 
longings,  all  the  faculties  and  qualities  of  human  kiml,  behold,  then, 
it  is  his  manhood  that  is  the  first  ground  of  our  ho|>e. 

The  future  of  the  negro  appears,  therefore,  hopeful,  for  it  tests 
principally  on  the  great  truth  that  the  human  race  is  one.  There  is 
one  Lord,  one  Ciod,  one  I'ather  of  all.  b'rom  this  we  rise  to  the  super- 
natural destiny  of  our  common  humanity:  One  jesus  (,'hrist.  one 
church,  one  life  of  ])robation,  one  heaven,  one  hell,  d'he  negro  has 
everything  that  makes  a man.  cverythitig  that  m.ikes  a Christian. 
As  the  negro  passed  out  of  slavery  it  was  the  Catholic  church 
which  could  say  to  him  with  the  apostle,  in  his  new  rel.ation.  “ I'or  >'e 
have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  ag.iin  to  fear,  but  ye  have 
not  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry,  Abbal  I-atlu  r!  ” 

Yes,  the  human  race  predestinated  to  Christian  grace  .ind  so  ail- 
mirably  recognized  by  the  church  is  the  foundation  of  our  ho|>es.  The 
negro’s  heart,  like  the  white  man’s,  is  essentially  gooil.  Here  we  have 
a foothold.  Grace,  we  know,  builds  upon  nature. 

The  manhood  of^  the  negro  race,  moreover,  is  a truth  of  religion, 
and  one  which  Leo  XI 11.  has  well  insisted  ujion  in  his  letter  to  the 
bishops  of  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  that 
country.  “ It  was  sin.”  he  writes.  " which  deserved  the  name  .)f  sl.iverv; 
it  was  not  natural.  From  the  first  sin  came  all  e\ils.  and  espi  cialiy 
this  perversity  that  there  were  men.  who.  forgetful  of  the  original 
brotherhood  of  the  race,  instead  of  .seeking,  as  they  shouhl  n.iturally 
have  done,  to  promote  mutual  kindness  ami  mutual  ri’spect.  following 
their  evil  desires,  began  to  think  of  other  mefi  as  their  inferiors  and  t<i 
hold  them  as  cattle  born  to  the  yoke.  ” And  the  argument  which  we 
hear  so  often  in  political  agitation  ami  read  so  much  in  the  public 
press,  viz,.,  that  by  nature  the  black  man  is  inferior,  Leo  XI 1 1.  declares 
an  outrage  on  our  common  humanity. 


Qliristianity  and  the  Question. 

Paper  by  PROF.  F.  G.  PEABODY,  of  Harvard  University. 


I lie  a^e  in  the  Jii.story  of  human  thouj^lit  is 
inarkctl  by  one  central  problem  which  .stands 
out  from  a distance  against  the  horizon  of  the, 
past  as  the  outline  of  some  mountain  stands  out 
miles  away,  against  the  sky.  In  one  age,  as  in 
that  of  Luther,  the  center  of  European  thought 
la)'  in  a problem  of  theology;  in  another  age, 
as  in  that  of  Kant,  this  commanding  interest 
was  held  by  a question  of  philosophy;  fifty 
)’ears  later,  in  the  time  of  Darwin,  the  critical 
problem  was  one  of  science,  and  both  the 
theologian  and  [)hilosopher  had  to  recast  their 
formulas  under  the  new  thought  of  evolution. 
And  now,  fifty  years  later  still,  with  a distinct- 
ness hardly  reached  before,  a new  era  finds  its 
center  of  interest  in  a new  problem. 

W'e  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  philosophic  historian  to  look  back 
on  our  time,  as  we  look  back  on  that  of  Luther,  or  Kant,  or  Darwin,  for 
the  mark  which  must  always  stamp  the  present  age.  It  is  already  past 
a doubt  what  the  great  Master  of  the  ages,  in  Mis  division  of  labor 
tlirough  the  history  of  man,  is  proposing  that  this  special  age  of  ours 
shall  clo. 

The  center  of  interest,  alike  for  philosophers  and  agitators,  for 
thinkers  and  workers,  for  rich  and  poor,  lies  at  the  present  time  in  what 
we  call  the  "social  (piestion.”  The  needs  and  hopes  of  human  society, 
its  inequalities  of  condition,  its  industrial  conflicts,  its  dreams  of  a 
better  onler — these  are  the  themes  which  meet  us  daily  in  the  books 
and  magazines,  the  lectures  and  sermons,  which  speak  the  spirit  of  the 
jjresent  age.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  the  moral 
sense  of  all  classes  thus  awakened  to  the  evils  of  the  present  or  the 
hopes  of  the  future. 

Once  the  relations  of  rich  and  poor,  or  employer  and  employe, 
were  regarded  as,  in  large  degree,  natural  conditions,  not  to  be 
changed,  but  simpl)-  to  be  endured.  Now,  with  a great  suddenness, 
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there  has  spread  through  all  the  civilizctl  countries  a startling  gospel 
of  discontent,  a new  restlessness,  a new  conception  of  philanthropy. 

The  same  subjects  are  being  discussed  in  workingmen's  clubs  and 
in  theological  seminaries.  It  is  the  age  of  the  social  (juestion.  And 
of  this  concentration  of  attention  in  the  problem  of  human  societ) 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  at  the  very  start.  It  is  to  be  cuunted  b\ 
us  who  live  in  this  present  age,  as  a great  blessing.  The  needs  and 
hopes  of  society  open,  indeed,  into  very  difficult  cjuestions.  often  into 
V'ery  pathetic  ones,  sometimes  into  very  tragic  ones,  but  such  (juestion.s 
have  at  least  two  redeeming  traits  which  make  the  age  tievoted  to 
them  a fortunate  age.  They  are  very  large  tpiestions.  Some  epochs 
in  history  have  been  devoted  to  questions  which  were  very  near  but 
very  small — such  as  questions  of  personal  culture  or  taste,  and  some  to 
questions  which  were  very  large,  but  ver>'  remote  such  as  tlie  contro- 
versies which  once  rent  Christendom  as  to  the  interior  nature  of  the 
Godhead,  but,  for  the  present,  we  are  happily  freeti  both  from  small- 
ness and  remoteness.  \Ve  are  called  to  think,  chiefly,  not  of  ourselves, 
but  of  others,  and  that  gives  us  a large  subject,  and  we  are  called  to 
think  of  others  as  bound  up  with  us  in  the  social  order-  that  gives  us  a 
near  subject. 

Here  is  a situation  which  shouhl  first  of  all  make  us  glad.  A time 
which  thus  redeems  the  mind  from  smallness  and  from  unreality  may 
be  a time  of  special  a[)prehensions  and  grave  demamls,  but  it  is  a lime, 
at  least,  in  which  it  is  invigorating  and  wholesome  to  live.  It  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  time  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  reading  the 
signs  of  His  own  age,  opened  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  found 
the  place  where  it  was  written,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  uj)on  me  be- 
cause He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  He 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bound,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  We,  too, 
are  set  free  in  these  days  of  the  remoter  controversies  of  theology,  or 
the  narrower  study  of  tradition  and  law;  and  are  anointed  to  preach  a 
gospel  of  social  welfare  and  to  the  healing  and  recovering  of  the 
bruised  and  broken-hearted  of  the  modern  world;  and  that  is  what 
makes  this  year  of  the  Lord,  to  any  thoughtful  student  of  human  pro- 
gress, an  acceptable  year  in  which  to  live  and  to  learn. 

But  now,  as  we  thus  observe  the  signs  of  the  limes,  a further 
question  presses  upon  us.  What  has  religion  to  say  to  this  problem 
of  the  modern  age?  What  has  Christianity  to  do  with  these  things? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  Christ’s  disci j)les  toward  these  varied  pro- 
grammes of  reform  ? And,  as  we  face  this  question,  there  opens  uj) 
before  us,  first  of  all,  two  ways  in  which  Christians  have  often  tried  to 
answer  it;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  have  often  avoided  the 
answering  of  it  and  shirked  the  real  issue  in  the  case. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Christian  may  try  to  dismiss  the  question 
from  his  mind.  “Why,”  he  may  ask  himself,  “should  such  worldly 
problems  as  wealth  and  poverty,  capital  and  labor,  intrude  themselves 
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into  the  sacredness  of  my  worship?  In  the  church  I am  thinking  of 
my  soul;  elsewhere  I will  think  of  my  business.  In  worship  let  me 
find  peace  with  my  God.  Peace  with  my  employers,  my  tenants,  my 
lands,  is  a matter,  not  of  the  church  or  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  of  the 
market  and  the  mill. 

Often  enough  hav'e  Christians  pursued  this  policy  as  to  worldly 
affairs.  Often  enough  has  the  language  of  religion  been  kept  clean  of 
the  phrases  of  the  street,  and  worship  has  seemed  to  become  more 
.sacred  thereby.  Hut  the  inevitable  reaction  has  to  come  from  such  a 
view.  If  the  Christian  church  is  to  have  no  interest  in  the  social  dis-  chnrches  in- 
tresses  and  problems  of  the  time,  then  those  who  are  most  concerned  different, 
with  such  distresses  atul  problems  will  have  no  interest  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  sinijile  fact  which  we  have  to  face  today  is  this,  that  the 
working  classes  have,  as  a rule,  practically  abandoned  the  churches 
and  left  them  to  be  the  resorts  of  the  prosperous;  and  the  simple 
reason  fur  this  desertion  is  the  neutrality  of  the  churches  toward  the 
social  problems  of  the  time. 

This  jiersonal  method  of  Jesus  has  been  taken  up  into  the  history 
of  the  world,  d'he  new  value  of  the  individual  has  become  the  key 
of  modern  thought.  A new  brotherhood,  a new  philanthropy,  sprang  ^ 
from  this  root  of  the  worth  of  even  the  humblest  soul.  The  Protest-  “ ‘ 

ant  Reformation  was  an  appeal  to  the  individual  reason.  Modern 
philosophy,  modern  jurisprudence,  all  alike  have  accustomed  us  to 
this  sense  of  the  individual  as  the  center  of  concern.  “The  move- 
ment of  progressive  societies,”  says  Sir  Henry  Main  in  his  “Ancient 
Law,”  “has  been  uniform  in  one  respect.  The  individual  is  steadily 
substituted  for  the  family  as  the  unit  of  which  civil  laws  take  account.” 

So  far,  then,  the  methotl  of  Christ  seems  to  stand  apart  from  the  prob- 
lem of  society.  It  seems  to  confirm  Christians  in  their  neutrality  to- 
ward social  questions  and  needs.  What  has  the  church,  from  this 
point  of  view,  to  do  with  social  questions?  The  church  has  but  to 
deliver  the  me.s.sage  of  Christ  for  the  saving  of  the  individual  soul. 

Hut  in  reality  there  is  one  whole  side  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  which 
such  a view  entirely  ignores.  Suppose  one  goes  on  to  ask  humbly: 

Why  does  Christ  thus  appeal  to  the  individual?  Why  is  the  single 
soul  of  such  infinite  worth  to  Him?  Is  it  for  its  own  sake?  Is  there 
this  tremendous  significance  about  my  little  being  and  doing  that  it 
has  its  own  isolated  worth?  Not  at  all.  A man’s  life,  taken  by  itself, 
is  just  what  it  seems,  a very  insignificant  affair.  What  is  it  that  gives 
significance  to  such  a single  life?  It  is  its  relation  to  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  a part.  Ju.st  as  each  minutest  wheel  is  essential  in  some 
great  machine,  just  as  the  health  of  each  slighted  limb  or  organ  in  your 
body  affects  the  vitality  and  health  of  the  whole,  so  stands  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  organic  life  of  the  social  world.  “We  are  members  one  of 
another,”  “We  are  one  body  in  Christ,”  “No  man  liveth  or  dieth  to 
himself” — so  runs  the  Christian  conception  of  the  common  life;  and  in 
this  organic  relationship  the  individual  finds  the  meaning  and  worth  of 
his  own  isolated  self.  What  is  this  conception  in  Christ’s  own 
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language?  It  is  his  marvelous  ideal  of  what  he  calls  “the  kingdom  oi 
God,”  that  perfected  world  of  humanity  in  which,  as  in  a perfect  b<Kly% 
each  part  should  be  sound  and  whole,  and  thus  the  body  be  complete. 
How  Jesus  looked  and  prayed  for  this  coming  of  a better  world!  'Hie 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  one  thing  to  desire.  It  is  the  good  seed  of 
the  future;  it  is  the  leaven  dropped  into  the  mass  of  the  world;  it  is 
the  hidden  treasure,  the  pearl  of  great  price.  It  may  come  slowly,  as 
servants  look  for  a reckoning  after  years  of  duty  done;  it  may  come 
suddenly,  as  virgins  wake  and  meet  the  briilegroom. 

However  and  wherever  this  Christian  commonwealth,  this  king- 
dom of  God,  arrives,  then  and  there  only  w iU  the  hopes  of  Jesus  be 
fulfilled.  “Thy  kingdom  come”  is  the  central  prayer  of  the  disciple  of 

A.^Compiete  Christ.  What  does  this  mean,  then,  as  to  Christ’s  thought  of  society? 

3cia  r er.  Jt  means  that  a completed  social  order  was  His  highest  ilream.  \Vc 
have  seen  that  He  was  the  great  individualist  of  history.  \Vc  now 
see  that  He  was  the  great  .socialist  as  well.  His  hope  ftir  man  was  a 
universal  hope.  What  He  prophesied  was  just  that  enlarged  ami  con 
solidated  life  of  man  which  many  modern  dreams  repeat,  where  all  the 
conflicts  of  selfishness  should  be  outgrown,  and  there  should  be  one 
kingdom  and  one  king;  one  motive,  that  of  love;  one  unity,  that  <j1 
the  Spirit;  one  law,  that  of  liberty.  Was  ever  socialistic  prophet  of  a 
revolutionary  society  more  daring  or  sanguine,  or,  to  practical  mifuls, 
more  impracticable  than  this  visionary  Jesus  with  His  assurance  of  a 
coming  kingdom  of  God. 

But  how  can  it  be,  we  go  on  to  ask  once  more,  that  the  same 
teacher  can  teach  such  opposite  truths?  How  can  Christ  appeal  thus 
to  the  single  soul  and  yet  hope  thus  for  the  kingdom?  How  can  He 
be  at  once  the  great  individualist  and  the  great  socialist  of  history? 
Are  we  confronted  with  an  inconsistency  in  Christ’s  doctrine  of 
human  life?  On  the  contrary,  we  reach  here  the  very  essence  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  relation  to  human  needs.  'Fhe  two  teachings,  that  of 
the  individual  and  that  of  the  social  order,  that  of  the  part  and  that  of 
the  whole,  are  not  e.xclusive  of  each  other  or  opposetl  to  each  other, 
but  are  essential  parts  of  the  one  law'  of  Christ. 

Why  is  the  individual  soul  of  such  inestimable  value?  Because 

of  its  essential  part  in  the  organic  sticial  life.  And  why  is  the  king- 

dom of  God  set  before  each  iiuliviilual  ? I'o  free  him  from  all  narrow- 
ness and  selfishness  of  aim.  Think  of  those  great  words  of  Jesus, 
spoken  as  He  looked  back  on  His  completed  work:  “ I'or  their  sakes, 
I sanctify  Myself.”  “ For  their  sakes  ” — that  is  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mon life  working  as  a motive  beyond  all  personal  desire,  even  for  holi 
ness  itself.  “ I sanctify  Myself” — that  is  the  way  in  wliich  the  com- 
mon life  is  to  be  saved.  The  individual  is  the  means;  the  kingilom 

of  God  is  the  end. 

The  way  to  make  a better  world  is  first  of  all  to  make  your  own 
soul  better,  and  the  way  to  make  your  own  soul  better  is  to  stir  it 
with  the  sense  of  the  common  life.  And  so  the  same  Master  of  the 
problem  of  life  becomes  at  once  the  most  positive  of  individualists  and 
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the  most  visionary  of  socialists.  1 1 is  first  appeal  is  personal:  “Sanctify 
thyself.”  His  second  call  is  the  common  life:  “For  their  sakes” — 
and  the  end  and  the  means  together  make  the  motto  of  a Christian 
Iife~“For  their  sakes  1 sanctify  Myself.”  Such  is  Christ  in  His  deal- 
ing with  the  social  question.  He  does  not  ignore  the  social  problems 
of  any  age.  but  He  approaches  them  always  at  their  personal  ends. 
With  unfailing  sagacity  He  declines  to  be  drawn  into  special  questions 
of  legislation  or  programmes  of  reform.  Changes  of  government  are 
not  for  Him  to  make.  “Render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  arc  Caesar’s.” 
The  precise  form  of  the  coming  Kingdom  is  not  for  Him  to  define. 
“To  sit  on  My  right  hand  is  not  Mine  to  give.” 

It  is  in  vain  to  claim  Jesus  Christ  as  the  expounder  of  any  social 
[)anacea.  He  simply  brings  all  such  schemes  and  dreams  to  the  test 
of  a universal  principle,  the  principle  of  sanctifying  one’s  self  for  oth- 
ers’ sakes,  the  tw(;fold  princi[)le  of  the  infinite  worth  of  the  individual 
and  the  infinite  hope  of  a kingdom  of  God;  and  of  every  plan  and  work 
which  is  proposed  for  social  welfare,  Christ  says:  “Let  it  begin  with 
the  individual— his  character,  his  liberty,  his  enlargement  of  life — and 
then  out  of  this  individual  sanctification  will  grow  the  better  social 
world.” 

Such,  I say,  is  Jesus  Christ  in  His  relation  to  human  society.  And 
now,  having  unfolded  before  ourselv'es  the  principle  of  His  teaching, 
let  us  go  on  to  see  its  practical  a})plication  to  the  (juestions  which  con- 
cern the  modern  world.  Here  is  the  Christian,  facing  the  modern  so- 
cial order,  and  asking  himself  how  its  serious  issues  and  plans  are  to  be 
met.  How  [)rcssing,  how  burning  are  these  questions  which  thus  sur- 
round us,  and  in  some  of  them  each  of  us  has  his  inevitable  part.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  problem  of  poverty,  and  on  the  other  the 
problem  of  wealth,  each  with  its  own  perils,  both  to  the  persons  in- 
volve<l  and  to  the  welfare  of  us  all.  There  is  the  problem  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  problem  of  the  employed,  each  with  its  responsibil- 
ity, its  irritations  and  its  threats.  And  then,  growing  out  of  all  these 
conllicts  and  equalities  of  the  time,  there  are  the  dreams  of  some  trans- 
formed future,  when  there  shall  be  no  rich  and  no  poor,  no  employer 
and  no  employed,  but  all  shall  find  the  [)eace  and  leisure  which  now 
seem,  to  all  almost  alike,  denied.  How  baffling  and  perplexing,  how 
tragic  and  hopeless  often  appear  such  questions  to  the  student  of  the 
time.  How  \ aried  are  the  panaceas  proposed,  and  how  bitter  the  dis- 
putes. 

W’hat  has  Christ,  let  us  ask  in  the  first  place,  to  say  to  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty?  What  is  the  Christian’s  way  of  dealing  with  the 
poor? 

Christian  charity  meets  a drunken  woman  in  the  streets,  as  did  a 
fair  young  girl  the  other  day,  takes  the  poor  slatternly  wretch  gently 
round  the  waist,  walks  down  the  crowded  thoroughfare  and  puts  the 
half  unconscious  woman  to  bed,  warms  some  soup,  lca\’es  her  to  sleep, 
and  then  from  day  to  day  visits  the  home  until  for  very  love’s  sake  the 
better  life  is  found  and  the  devil  of  drink  cast  out  by  the  new  affec- 
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tion.  In  short,  Christian  charity  sees  in  the  individual  tliat  which  God 
needs  in  His  perfect  world  and  trains  it  for  that  hij^n  cud.  There  is 
more  Christian  charity  in  teaching  a trade  than  in  alms,  in  finding 
work  than  in  relieving  want. 

What  Christ  wants  is  the  soul  of  His  brother,  and  that  must  be 
trained  into  personal  power,  individual  capacity,  self  help.  Thus,  true 
Christian  charity  is  the  one  with  the  last  principle  of  scientific  char- 
ity. It  is  the  transforming  of  a helpless  dependent  into  a self-respect- 
ing worker.  It  is  as  when  Peter  and  John  stood  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple  and  the  lame  man  lay  there,  as  the  passage  says,  "hop- 
ing that  he  might  receive  an  alms;’’  but  Peter  fastened  his  eyes  on  him 
and  said;  "Silver  and  gold  have  I none,  but  such  as  I have  give  I unto 
thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk.” 

Such  is  Christ  in  dealing  with  the  poor.  And  now  we  turn,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  order.  What.  1 a^^k  again, 
has  Christ  to  say  to  the  rich?  What  is  the  Christian  theory  of  wealth 
and  its  rights  and  uses?  One  might  again  reply,  as  he  looked  at  some 
sign  of  the  time,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a Christian  theory  of 
wealth  in  the  modern  world.  The  same  awhil  warning  which  Christ 
once  uttered  against  the  rich  of  His  time  seems  to  be  needed  in  all  its 
force  by  many  rich  men  today. 

Luxury  and  ostentation,  indolence  and  extravagance  are  eating 
into  the  heart  of  modern  life  as  they  did  in  that  earlier  Roman  world, 
and  we  begin  to  understand  the  solemn  wisdom  of  Christ  when  He 
said:  " How^  hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom.” But,  in  reality,  this  condemnation  of  Jesus  was  directed,  not 
against  the  fact  of  wealth,  but  against  the  abuses  and  perils  of  wealth. 
He  was  thinking  of  men’s  souls  and  He  saw  with  perfect  distinctness 
how  wealth  tends  to  harden  and  shrivel  the  soul.  " The  cares  of  this 
world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,”  as  He  said,  "choke  the  word 
and  it  becometh  unfruitful,” 

He  would  have  seen  the  same  thing  now.  We  might  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  character  which  our  time 
affords  has  to  be  borne  by  the  rich.  The  j)erson  who  ])roposes  to 
maintain  simplicity  and  sympathy,  responsibility  ami  highmimleilness, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  moilern  times,  is  under- 
taking that  which  he  had  better  at  once  understand  to  be  very  hard. 
The  rich  have  some  advantages,  but  they’  unmistakably’ have  also  many 
disadvantages,  and  the  Christianization  of  wealth  is  bcy’ond  (juestion 
the  most  serious  of  modern  problems. 

But  this  is  not  saying  that  rich  men  should  be  abolished.  Wealth 
only  provides  a severer  school  for  the  higher  virtues  of  life,  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  can  really  learn  the  lesson  of  that  school  has  gained 
one  of  the  hardest  but  also  one  of  the  most  fruitful  experiences  of 
modern  times.  Never  before  did  the  world  {)rovide  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  services  of  w'ealth,  and  never  before,  thank  God,  did 
so  many  rich  men  hold  their  wealth  as  a trust  for  whose  use  they  owe 
responsibility  to  their  God. 
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What,  then,  does  Christ  ask  of  the  rich?  He  asks  that  they  should 
take  tlie  place  in  the  organism  of  modern  society  which  no  one  else 
can  take  so  well.  If  wealth  will  not  do  its  duty,  then  Christ  sweeps 
it  aside  as  a hindrance  of  the  coming  kingdom,  as  He  did  with  that 
young  man  who  had  great  possessions.  Jkit  if  the  rich  will  but  meet 
the  rare  opportunity  which  the  new  times  afford,  then  Christ  stands 
for  the  right  of  each  part  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Christ  calls  the  rich,  that  is,  to  say,  to  the  extraordinary  privilege 
and  happiness  of  the  wise  uses  of  wealth  for  the  common  good,  the^ich.  ^ 
Wealth  is  like  any  other  gift  of  God  to  you,  like  your  health,  or  your 
intellectual  powers,  or  your  force  of  character;  indeed,  it  is  often  the 
result  of  these  other  gifts,  and  the  same  responsibility  goes  with  all. 

They  arc  all  blessings  which,  selfishly  usetl,  become  the  curses  of  life. 

Vour  bodily  strength  may  be  the  source  of  destructive  passions;  your 
intellectual  gift  may  leave  you  a cynic  or  a snob;  your  wealth  may 
shrivel  up  your  soul.  Hut,  taken  as  trusts  to  use,  the  body  and  brain 
and  wealth  are  all  alike  gifts  of  God  which,  the  more  they  are  held 
for  service,  the  more  miraculously  they  enrich  and  refresh  the  giver’s 
life. 

Thus,  to  rich  and  poor  alike  Christ  comes  with  His  twofold  doc- 
trines of  society.  And  now  take  the  same  teaching  into  the  larger 
world  of  our  modern  industrial  affairs.  How  docs  Christ  enter  into 
the  economic  problems  of  modern  life?  How  docs  He  deal  with  the 
relations  of  employer  aiul  employed?  What  are  His  rules  of  trade? 

Who,  in  short,  is  the  Christian  man  of  business? 

At  first  sight  there  might  seem  to  be  no  such  thing  as  Christianity 
in  business.  What  is  the  business  world,  one  asks  himself,  but  a 
scramble  of  self-interest,  a victory  of  shrewdness  and  cunning,  a close 
shailing  of  one’s  conduct  between  what  is  absolutely  illegal  and  what 
is  just  within  the  limits  of  the  game?  What  is  modern  industry,  in 
short,  but  the  new  way  of  warfare  in  which  the  armies  of  great  cor- 
porations arc  pitted  against  each  other  and  where  the  great  generals 
get  the  glory  and  the  private  soldiers  do  the  fighting  and  suffer  the 
loss? 

Such  is  the  first  look  of  the  business  world,  a mere  field  of  battle. 

And  yet  1 suppose  tJiat  if  Jesus  Christ  could  come  again  into  the 
modern  world  He  would  at  once  recognize  that  the  great  present  op- 
portunity for  bearing  witness  to  Him  was  in  the  midst  of  this  battle- 
field of  modern  industrial  life.  There  are  three  ways  with  which  you 
may'  deal  with  such  problems  as  the  business  world  of  today  affords. 

One  is  to  run  away  from  them  as  the  early  monks  and  hermits  ran 
away  from  the  world  of  earlier  times.  It  was  so  bad  a world  that  they 
could  not  conquer  it  and  so  they  fled  to  their  caves  and  monasteries 
to  escape  its  attacks. 

I’recisely  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  monasticism,  the  spirit  of 
Count  Tolstoi;  the  spirit  of  many  a communistic  colony^  calling  men 
away  from  all  the  struggle  of  the  world  to  seclusion  and  simplicity'.  It 
is  a beautiful  dream,  this  of  retreat  from  all  the  strain  of  life,  and  yet  it 
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is  none  the  less  a retreat.  It  is  not  fi^htin^the  battle  t)f  life,  but  it  is 
running  away.  It  does  not  solve  the  j)roblein  of  tlie  modern  world;  it 
leaves  it  for  other  people  to  solve.  Tlie  unholy  people  have  to  work 
hard  so  that  the  saints  may  be  idle.  The  battle  has  to  go  on  and  the 
best  troops  are  not  in  the  fiehl. 

A second  way  to  deal  with  the  worUl  is  to  stay  in  it,  but  to  be 
afraid  of  it.  Many  good  people  do  their  business  timidly  aiul  anxiously, 
as  if  it  ought  not  to  interest  them  so  much.  I'hat  is  a very  common 
relation  of  the  Christian  to  business.  lie  thinks  it  is  somehow  wrong 
to  care  so  much  for  his  business,  lie  hears  this  world  and  its  .iff.iirs 
spoken  of  as  a vale  of  tears,  a pilgrimage  to  some  better  home,  but 
still  he  feels  the  joy  of  business  effort,  ami  in  the  strain  of  l)usiness 
competition  he  has  to  give  ten  hours  a day  to  things  which  on  Sunday 
he  condemns,  and  so  his  life  is  hopelessly  divitled,  I le  can  be  a Chris- 
tian only  half,  much  less  than  half,  the  time.  1 1 is  religum  and  his 
business  are  enemies.  The  worid  he  has  to  live  in  is  not  Cod’s  wtirld. 

There  is  a third  way  to  take  the  world  of  business.  It  is  to  believe 
in  it;  to  take  it  as  the  test  of  Christian  life  in  the  modern  age.  It  is 
not  all  clean  or  beautiful,  but  it  has  the  c..pacity  ot  being  shajied  to 
worthy  and  useful  ends.  It  is  as  when  a jxitter  fiends  o\er  his  lump 
of  clay  and  finds  it  a shapeless  mass  that  soils  the  hamls  which  wtirk 
it,  yet  knows  that  his  work  is  not  to  wash  his  hands  of  it.  lait  to  t.ikc 
it  just  as  it  is  and  work  out  the  shapes  of  beauty  and  U‘'e  which  are 
possible  within  the  limits  of  the  clay.  So  the  Christian  takes  the  bus- 
iness world.  In  this  warfare  of  industr\',  which  looks  so  sh.ipeless 
and  unpromising,  the  Christian  sees  the  possiliilities  of  service.  It  is 
not  very  clean  or  beautiful,  but  it  can  be  shaped  and  molded  into  an 
instrument  of  the  higher  life.  That  is  the  Christian’s  ta■^k  in  the 
busine.ss  world. 

Christ  comes  into  the  business  world  of  today  ami,  seeking  the 
man  who  wants  to  be  Ilis  disciple,  says  to  him:  “ This  worhl  of  affairs 
is  not  to  be  abandoned,  or  yet  to  be  feared;  it  is  to  lie  redeemed.  ITi- 
ter  into  it.  Be  as  sagacious,  far-sighted,  intelligent,  judicious  as  the 
children  of  this  world.  Be  a thoughtful,  good  man  of  business.  /\ml 
then  add  to  this  self-culture  the  larger  motive,  the  liringing  in  of  My 
kingdom.  Ask  yourself  this  (piestion  of  your  business:  ".Am  I in  it 
hindering  or  helping  the  better  life  of  men?  Am  I in  any  tlegree 
responsible  for  the  ends  of  the  j)resent  industrial  s\'stem.  or  am  I les- 
sening them  by  the  methods  of  my  own?  Is  my  success  at  the  cost  of 
my  employes’  degradation,  or  do  they  share  the  satisfaction  of  my  own 
prosperity?  In  short,  am  1 helping  to  make  this  world  Cod’s  world, 
or  would  it,  if  all  dealt  as  I do,  soon  be  the  devil’s  world?”  ’Fhen 
having  answ'ercd  this  cpiestion  in  your  soul,  realize  still  further 
how  many  of  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  kingdom  wait  for  business 
men  to  show\ 

Individualism  means  self-culture,  self-interest,  self-development. 
Socialism  means  self-sacrifice,  self-forgetfulness,  the  j)ublic  good. 
Christ  means  both.  Cultivate  yourself,  He  says,  make  the  most  of 
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yourself,  enrich  j'ourself,  and  then  take  it  all  and  make  it  the  instru' 
ment  of  self-sacrifice,  (jive  the  {)erfect  developed  self  to  the  perfect 
common  good.  The  only  permanent  socialism  must  be  based  on  per- 
fected individualism.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to  come  of  itself; 
it  is  to  come  through  the  collective  consecration  of  individual  souls. 

Such,  I sup|)osc,  is  the  message  which  Christ  has  been  from  the 
beginning  trying  to  e.xplain  to  this  world.  Over  and  over  again  the 
world  has  been  stirred  by  great  plans  of  external  change,  political, 
legislative  or  social  plans,  and  always  Christ  has  stood  for  internal 
change,  the  reformation  of  the  community  through  the  regeneration 
of  its  individuals.  So  stands  Christ  today.  To  every  outward  jdan 
which  is  honest.  He  says:  “(jo  on  and  God  speed  you  with  all  your  en- 
deavors for  equality,  liberty,  fraternity;  but  be  sure  of  this,  that  no 
permanent  change  will  rule  the  lives  of  men  until  men’s  hearts  are 
changed  to  meet  it.”  \'ou  may  accomplish  the  whole  programme  of 
a revolutionized  society,  but  it  will  be  neither  a permanent  nor  a hap- 
py order  until  you  hav^e  better  men  to  use  it.  The  kingdom  begins 
within.  The  wedding  garment  makes  ready  for  the  wedding  feast. 

My  friends,  it  is  time  that  the  modern  world  heard  once  more,  with 
new  emi)hasis,  this  doctrine  of  Christ,  which  is  so  old  that  to  many 
modern  minds  it  may'  seem  almost  new.  We  are  beset  by'  plans  which 
look  for  wholesale,  outright,  dramatic  transformations  in  human  affairs, 
plans  for  redeeming  the  worhl  all  at  once,  and  the  old  way  of  Christ, 
the  way  of  redeeming  one  soul  at  a time,  looks  very  slow  and  unpict- 
uresque  and  tiresome. 

None  the  less,  believe  me,  the  future  of  the  world,  like  its  past, 
lies  in  just  such  inward,  personal  patient,  spiritual  reform.  Out  of  the 
life  of  the  indivitlual  flows  the  stream  of  the  world.  It  is  like  some 
mighty'  river  flowing  through  our  midst  which  we  want  to  use  for  daily 
drink,  but  which  is  charged  with  poison  and  turLid  with  refuse.  How 
shall  we  cleanse  this  flowing  stream?  Try  to  filter  it  as  it  sweeps  by 
with  its  full  current;  but  the  task  is  prodigious,  the  impurity  is  persist- 
ent. the  pollutions  keeji  sueej)ing  down  on  us  from  the  sources  of  tlie 
stream.  And  then  the  wise  engineer  seeks  those  remote  sources  them- 
selv'es.  He  cleanses  each  little  brook,  each  secret  spring, each  pasture 
bank,  and  then  from  those  guarded  sources  the  great  river  bears  down 
purity'  and  health  to  the  great  world  below.  So  the  method  of  Christ 
purifies  the  modern  world.  It  seeks  the  sources  of  life  in  the  individ- 
ual soul,  and  then  out  of  the  myriad  such  springs  which  lie  in  the 
hearts  of  men  the  great  stream  of  human  progress  flows  into  its  own 
purer  and  broader  future  and  the  nations  drink  and  are  refeshed. 
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11''.  words  "erring”  and  " criminal  ” while  they 
nave  a constant  meaning,  have  also  a variable 
application.  That  is  to  say,  sin  and  crime  are 
always  understood  to  be  departures,  of  lesser 
or  greater  degree,  by  an  individual  from  the 
accepted  moral  standard  of  his  time  and  peo- 
ple. Since,  however,  moral  standards  change 
n ith  changing  social  conditions  and  intellect- 
ual conceptions, the  act  thought  sinful  or  judged 
criminal  in  one  period  by  one  nation  may  be 
deemed  innocent  or  even  noble  in  another 
era  and  place.  The  contrast,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  ancient  Greek  and  Jewish  customs 
and  legal  codes  in  respect  to  child-life  are  a 
striking  proof  that  the  differing  moral  standard 
of  two  races  lead  to  this  widely  different  con- 
ception of  sin  and  crime.  To  the  Jew,  who  defined  the  state  in  terms 
of  morals,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  mankind  was  to  replenish  and 
multiply  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  hence  every  act  which  tended 
toward  the  lessening  of  population,  whether  committed  before  or  after 
the  birth  of  a child,  was  deemed  by  them  a crime  and  punished  severely. 
To  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  who  defined  the  state  in  terms  of 
the  intellect,  the  quality  not  the  quantity  of  its  citizens  was  the  chief 
concern,  and  therefore  they  commended,  not  blamed  a parent  who 
destroyed  a feeble,  ill-formed,  or  otherwise  defective  infant;  and  some 
of  their  noblest  moralists  approved  the  common  practice  of  destruction 
of  lifebefore  birth — Aristotle  even  recommending  that  it  may  be  made 
compulsory  whenever  the  population  of  a city  threatened  to  exceed  the 
limits  which  would  secure  pecuniary  ease  and  comfort  to  all  the  free 
people  of  that  community. 

The  element  of  time  in  its  influence  upon  moral  .standards,  and 
thus  upon  the  definition  of  vice  and  crime,  is  as  conspicuously  shown 
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in  the  history  ot  human  slavery  as  that  of  racial  peculiarity  just  noted. 
Slavery,  which  was  rightly  characterized  in  botli  Ivngland  and 
America  during  the  abolition  movements  as  "the  sum  of  all  villainies," 
was  at  first  a great  step  upward  in  human  progress  toward  justice;  a 
great  step  upward  from  the  stage  of  development  wliich  preccdeil  it, 
in  which  all  enemies  captured  in  battle  were  tortured  and  slain,  and 
in  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  poor  and  heljiless  were 
butchered  in  times  of  peace  to  make  a tyrant’s  holiday.  Flic  une.x- 
ampled  heinousness  of  American  slaver>-  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  most  monstrous  anachronism  of  moral  history. 

Vice,  sin  and  crime  are  then,  always  and  everywhere,  acts  done  by 
the  one  against  the  common  moral  sense  of  the  manv,  as  that  sense  is 
expressed  in  social  custom  or  code  of  law.  This  moral  consensus, 
itself,  however,  is  but  a part  of  the  changing  thought  of  growing 
humanity  and  must,  therefore,  manifest  all  the  varieties  of  era  and 
race  and  condition  which  mark  all  other  forms  of  human  development. 

The  essence  of  moral  obligation  is  eternally  and  universally  the 
same:  "Do  that  which  thou  secst  to  be  right,"  The  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  right  action  are  as  numerous  as  the  distinct  tj’pes  of 
social  relation.  This  sense  of  moral  obligation,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  personal  and  social  ethics,  is  a part  of  religion’s  own  being;  that  is, 
if  religion  be  defined,  as  in  this  parliament  it  has  suj)reme  right  to  be, 
in  its  largest  terms.  So  defined  religion  is  the  conscious  response  of 
the  human  being  to  those  universal  powers  which  make  for  cosmos 
out  of  chaos,  for  moral  order  out  of  personal  willfulness,  for  good  out 
of  evil,  for  beauty  out  of  ugliness.  This  response  of  the  human  being 
to  "whatsoever  forces  draw'  the  ages  on,”  has  been  intellectually  the 
philosopher’s  attempt  to  e.xplain  the  universe  and  man’s  relation  to  it; 
it  has  been  morally  the  struggle  to  make  the  life  obedient  to  the  high- 
est law'  of  right  perceived;  it  has  been  emotionally  the  yearning  of  the 
human  heart  to  feel  at  one  with  the  central  Heart  of  all  life,  and  to 
picture  that  idea  in  worship  and  in  art. 

Accepting  this  ilefmition  of  religion,  we  find  that  the  sense  of  ofili- 
gation  to  do  the  seen  right,  whatever  that  may  chance  at  an)-  given 
time  and  place  to  be,  that  sense  of  moral  obligation  which  is  the  es- 
sential root  of  all  ethical  development  anil  w'hich  gives  us  the  words 
sin  and  crime  themselves,  is  religion’s  contribution  to  moral  science. 

Not  only  does  religion  give  ethics  its  root,  but  it  has  also  played 
an  enormous  part  in  the  variations  of  the  moral  standards  of  the  world. 
The  student  finds  it  hard  to  accept  even  so  excellent  a guide  as  Mr. 
Lecky  when  he  separates  primitive  religion  so  entirely  from  morals  as 
in  his  analysis  of  pagan  religion  and  civilization,  h'or  Coulange  has 
show'n  us  how'  the  ancestor-worship  of  Greece  and  Rome  built  uj)  the 
great  city  life  of  those  nations,  and  was  the  root  from  which  grew  the 
social  customs  of  their  dual  civilization.  It  was  only  when  the  ethnic 
religions  of  the  pagan  w'orld  were  dying,  that  they  ceased  to  have  in- 
fluence over  the  moral  life  of  the  people. 

Religion  has  often  indeed  been  called  upon  to  give  a divine  sane- 
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tion  to  actions  already  done  from  pressure  of  social  exigencies  or  mis- 
takes; but,  looked  at  critically,  these  exigencies  will  often  prove  but 
the  reflex  or  resulting  tendency  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people. 
As,  for  instance,  the  suttee  of  India  was  not  suggested  in  the  early 
Vedas,  whose  spirit  would  indeed  condemn  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Hindu  Scriptures  recommending  the  burning  of  widows  on  their  hus- 
band’s funeral  pyre  were  written  after  this,  and  assisted  and  encour- 
aged. suicide  of  widows  had  become  a common  fact.  But  the  child  mar- 
riages and  the  ill  treatment  and  suffering  of  widows  which  resulted  in 
the  suttee  were  the  outgrowth  of  some  tenets  of  the  early  l^rahmanical 
faith.  It  is  therefore  strictly  true  to  say  that  while  the  first  relation 
of  religion  to  the  erring  and  criminal  classes  is  that  of  supplying  the 
sense  by  which  we  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  its  second  re- 
lation is  that  of  a subtle  and  interior  element  in  varying  moral  defini- 
tions. Ancestor  worshij)  "s  the  moral  side  of  the  religion  of  people 
who  are  in  the  early  patriaichal  order  of  society;  and  hence  the  prim- 
itive penology  of  most  pf  ople  is  the  science  and  art  of  punishment 
within  the  family  and  for  sins  against  the  family.  When  the  father 
was  priest  and  king  the  prison  and  the  penal  code  of  custom  were  only 
the  family  provision  for  dealing  with  its  refractory  members.  In  this 
form  of  human  association  there  was  no  written  code  of  law,  no  trial, 
no  assignment  of  one  specific  penalty  to  one  source  of  wrong-doing. 
The  offender  against  the  reigning  family  powers  met  with  instant 
judgment  and  personal  penalty.  Prisons  were  private  in  those  days, 
places  in  which  the  offender  languished  or  died  in  secret  excepting 
some  important  member  of  anenemy’s  family  who  was  held  for  hostage. 

As  the  patriarchal  order  of  society  began  to  enlarge  and  differen- 
tiate into  the  two  departments  of  church  and  state,  there  began  to  be 
a division  of  evil-doing  into  two  sorts,  namely,  ecclesiastical  offenses, 
or  sins  against  the  religious  ideal,  and  civil  crimes,  or  sins  against 
the  public  well-being,  as  defined  by  a legal  code  or  a well-known 
custom.  In  this  process  religion  played  a great  accompanying  part, 
for  it  was  only’’  as  the  family’  gods  began  to  enlarge  into  those  of  the 
city’,  and  even  the  common  govl  of  many’  allied  cities,  thus  weaken- 
ing the  bond  of  ancestor  worship,  that  the  state  was  born.  And  it 
was  only  as  the  religious  ideal  separated  from  a distinct  locality 
and  assumed  a more  spiritual  significance  that  the  church  was  born. 
As  the  ideal  of  religion  began  to  include  a sense  of  relation  to  uni- 
versal powers,  with  which  not  only’  one  family’  alone,  but  all  human- 
ity’. was  connected,  the  individual  sense  of  moral  obligation  was 
directed  toward  the  state  instead  of,  as  formerly,  solely’  toward  the 
kindred  of  blood  relationship. 

The  sharpest  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal  and  vicious  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  old  civili- 
zation the  offender  was  at  the  mercy’  of  the  hasty’  and  individual 
judgment  of  his  superior  and  ruler,  while  in  modern  civilization  the 
meanest  and  worst  of  evil-doers  has  the  protection  of  a recognized 
code  of  law  which  is  based  upon  the  agreement  of  many  minds  and 
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wills.  And  as  we  have  seen,  this  change  is  chiefly  due  to  the  twin 
enlargement  of  the  social  and  religious  ideas  by  which  the  state  took 
the  place  of  the  narrow  family  rule,  and  the  church  took  the  place 
of  the  local  family  altar. 

The  history  of  modern  penology  is  so  much  a part  of  the  social 
and  moral  history  of  the  leading  Christian  nations  that  it  must  be 
traced  almost  exclusiv’cly  in  Christendom.  And  this  is  so  not,  as 
some  think,  because  Christian  ethics  are  alone  sufficiently  advanced 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  to  the  sinner  and  the 
criminal.  Other  than  Christian  teachers — the  noble  Stoics,  the  gen- 
tle Buddhists,  the  duty-loving  Confucians  and  other  strivers  after 
Erring.  ^ Truth  and  Right — have  taught  that  the  mightiest  and  the  bejt  of 
humankind  owe  duty  most  sacred  toward  the  feeblest  and  the  '/orst. 
But  our  western  civilization  has  attained  most  completely  of  any 
the  new  order  of  society,  in  which  the  individual,  not  the  family, 
is  the  social  unit.  And  therefore  it  is  our  civilization  which  must 
first  work  out  the  problem  of  the  just  and  wise  relation  of  the  state 
toward  the  individual  wIk'  is  criminal  and  vicious. 

Rome,  because  of  her  governmental  genius  w hich  has  led  the  world 
in  all  forms  of  political  development,  shows  the  beginnings  of  modern 
penology  better  than  any  other  nation.  We  must,  therefore,  trace  a 
further  relation  of  religion  to  the  criminal  and  erring  class*  > tlirough 
the  changes  which  supj^lanted  the  Grmco-Roman  civilization  b)  juedie- 
val  Christianity.  In  Rome’s  cosmopolitan  life  many  different  relig- 
ions were  allowed  to  thrive,  and  the  priests  and  rulers  of  those  religions 
had  freedom  to  punish  all  offenders  against  their  (jwn  authority;  that 
is  to  say,  all  religious  sins,  according  to  their  own  discretion.  But  the 
Roman  imperial  government  arrived  at  a certain  moral  consensus  ot 
many  nations  in  what  is  called  the  “ Law  of  Nature.”  This  was  ob- 
tained by  selecting  the  rules  of  conduct  and  social  usages  common  to 
all  the  important  nations  represented  in  the  empire,  and  setting  them 
down  in  a written  code.  This  soon  established  the  fact  that  certain 
violent  crimes  of  murder  ami  robbery  were  comlemned  by  a general 
moral  sense.  Then  came  the  distinction  between  offenses  against  the 
state,  or  the  community  at  large,  and  offenses  against  individual  per- 
sons. An  offense  against  the  state  was  punished  by  a single  act  ol  the 
state,  a sentence  against  the  offender,  usually  of  death  or  expatriation. 

The  offense  against  the  individual  person  was  earlier  subject  for  • 
jurisprudence  proper;  in  other  words,  for  the  assignment  of  a recog- 
nized punishment  to  each  sort  of  offense.  We  iiiul  that  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  a sum  was  placed  on  the  life  of  every  free  man  according  to 
his  rank,  and  a corresponding  sum  on  every  wound  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  his  person,  and  for  nearly  every  injury  that  could  be  done 
to  his  civil  rights,  honor  or  peace.  The  Roman  “Twelve  Tables  " al- 
lotted with  equal  care  the  money'  price  of  smaller  thefts  and  other 
offenses  against  private  j)erson  and  estate.  'I'lnis  was  introduced  the 
idea  of  money  in  connection  with  punishment,  which  in  earlier  times 
had  been  almost  solely  corporeal. 
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The  first  great  step  in  the  legal  restriction  of  the  personal  will  of 
the  reigning  powers  in  respect  to  sin  and  crime  was  taken  when  Rome 
separated  the  “free-born”  from  the  slaves  of  a family  and  declared  the 
former  released  from  the  father’s  control,  and  subject  only  to  the  state 
for  |)unishment  of  graver  offenses.  This  established  the  public  prison 
in  addition  to,  and  often  in  place  of,  the  private  dungeons  of  the  family. 

The  jirison,  however,  made  a comparatively  small  showing  in  the 
old  world’s  paraphernalia  of  punishment.  The  death  penalty  was  so 
freely  used  and  physical  torture  of  all  sorts  was  so  marked  a feature 
(;f  punishment  that  the  prison  in  the  older  times  was  most  often  only 
a place  of  temporary  detention  for  those  on  the  way  to  cruel  and  fatal 
suffering.  The  idea  of  imprisonment  as  itself  a punishment  aside  from 
any  hardship  of  torture  to  be  suffered  by  the  prisoner,  is  essentially  a 
new  one.  There  seems  to  have  been  but  one  public  prison  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Juvenal,  her  methods  of  punishment  by  transportation, 
by  enforced  exile,  by  penal  labor  on  public  works  and  in  mines  and 
granaries  at  a distance  from  the  great  cities  (methods,  be  it  said  in 
passing,  copied  by  most  modern  states),  relieving  her  population  from 
the  supj)ort  of  the  crimimal  class. 

When  the  Christian  church  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars 
there  was  no  immediate  change  in  the  methods  of  punishment  although 
gradually  a very  tlifferent  scale  of  virtues  was  evolved,  leading  to  a 
very  ilifferent  definition  of  the  criminal  and  erring  classes.  The  feudal 
t)’stem  which  represented  the  state  during  the  medieval  system  of 
Christianity  marked  indeed  a retrogression  and  not  an  advance  from 
the  ancient  Roman  code  of  offenses  and  offemlers.  h'or  again  the 
prison  became  a secret  part  of  the  family  stronghold,  and  again  the 
criminal  and  erring  at  least  of  the  lower  classes  were  defined  in  a polit- 
ical sense  almost  e.xclusively  by  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
reigning  family  head,  who  could  punish  almost  unrestrainedly  accord- 
ing to  ids  will.  The  Christian  church  in  the  meantime  defined  the 
criminal  and  erring  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  by  its  own  standards  and 
punished  them  in  its  own  as  secret  places  of  torture,  and  by  a will  as 
unrestrained.  'I'he  to  us  almost  incredible  rights  of  the  feudal  lord 
over  his  vassals  and  his  villian’s  person  and  estate  prove  that  the 
j)Ower  of  the  chieftain  class  over  offemlers  leads  always  to  abuse  and 
tyranny.  And  the  to  us  almost  unimaginable  tortures  of  the  inquisi- 
tion prove  that  the  personal  power  of  the  priestly  class  over  offenders 
results  in  a confusion  of  the  moral  sense. 

The  only  chance  for  a just  and  wise  science  of  penology  lies  along 
the  path  which  I’agan  Rome  opened  in  her  “Law  of  Nature;”  that  is, 
in  the  development  of  a “common  law”  of  righteousness  based  upon 
the  more  universal  elements  in  human  thought  and  action,  on  which 
to  found  a common  code  of  punishment.  When  the  Roman  law  was 
re-established  in  Christian  courts,  just  as  the  Dark  Ages  lightened 
toward  the  dawn  of  our  modern  day,  a fresh  start  was  taken  toward 
this  universal  moral  standard,  and  the  consequent  rational  definition  of 
crime  and  sin  and  the  resulting  human  treatment  of  the  criminal  and 
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erring  classe.s.  Modern  progrc.s.s  in  penology  is  marked  by  .sev'en  di.s- 
tinct  steps,  namely: 

First.  The  establishment  of  tlie  rights  of  all  free-born  men  to  a 
trial  by  law. 

Second.  The  abolition  of  slavery  which  brought  all  men  under 
aegis  of  one  legal  code. 

Third.  The  substitution  of  the  penalty  of  im|)riNonnient  for  varied 
forms  of  physical  torture,  and  the  limitation  of  the  death  j)enalt\'  to  a 
smaller  number  of  crimes  and  those  nujre  generally  condemned  by 
all  men. 

Fourth.  The  recognition  of  national  responsibility  toxvard  of- 
fenders, bv’  which  each  state  accepts  the  task  of  controlling  and 
caring  for  its  own  criminals  instead  of  transporting  them  outsitle  its 
bounds. 

Fifth.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  even  a convicted 
criminal  has  rights,  rights  to  decent  aricl  humane  treatment  which 
social  custom  must  regard. 

Si.xth.  The  inauguration  of  a system  of  classification  not  only  of 
offenses  as  more  or  less  heinous,  but  of  offenders  as  more  or  less  guilty 
according  to  circumstances. 

Seventh.  The  beginning  of  experimental  efforts  in  industrial 
and  educational  directions  toward  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and 
erring;  that  is,  their  making  over  into  an  accepted  model  of  citi- 
zenship. 

In  Massachusetts  I^ay  Colony,  where  no  one  couki  vote  who  was 
not  a free  householder  and  a member  of  the  church,  all  ecclesiastical 
offenses  were  punished  by  the  magistrates  as  regularly  and  often  more 
severely  than  those  crimes  which  were  specially  committed  against  the 
state.  The  religious  life  of  Protestant  New  Fngland  was  thcreiore  for 
many  generations  organically  bound  up  with  the  definitions  aiul 
administration  of  its  penal  and  correctional  codes.  .And  it  is  instruct- 
ive to  note  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  harshness  of  the 
Puritans  and  their  law.s  and  the  more  humane  statutes  of  the  Plym- 
outh Pilgrims  was  exactly  matched  by  the  difference  between  the 
religious  bigotry  of  the  former  and  the  remarkable  toleration  and 
breadth  of  the  latter  in  church,  creetl  and  idea. 

The  radical  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  and  err- 
ing cla.sses  which  mark  so  conspicuously  the  last  forty  years  changes 
which  have  revolutionized  this  branch  of  social  relation-  all  proceed, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  from  one  fuiulamental  principle,  namely, 
that  every  man  and  every  woman,  however  criminal  and  erring,  is  still 
a man  and  a woman,  a legitimate  member  of  the  human  family,  with  in- 
alienable rights  to  [jrotection  and  justice;  who  must,  indeetl.  be  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  society’s  sake  and  perhaps  for  his 
own;  who  must  be  taught  the  majesty'  of  the  law  and  subjectetl  to 
moral  discipline,  hut  who  is  entitled  to  the  best  possible  chance  for 
moral  imp-rovement. 


|\/\an  prom  a Qhristian  Point  of 

Paper  by  REV.  THOMAS  S.  BYRNE,  D.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


R.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
Wf  stand  here  as  a representative  of  an 
ancient  faith  and  a venerable  church, 
upon  whose  altars  the  sun  never  sets,  to 
lay  before  you  in  plain  words  the  teach- 
ing of  that  church  concerning  man  and 
his  relations  to  his  God —a  subject  as- 
suredlv'  of  supreme  importance  to  us  all, 
whether  for  our  peace  in  this  world,  or 
our  happiness  in  the  next. 

Man,  according  to  Catholic  teach- 
ing, is  the  crown  and  perfection  of 
all  things  in  the  visible  creation.  He  is 
created  with  a noble  purpose  and  a high 
destiny  in  the  image  of  God  and  after 
His  likeness.  He  is  dowered  with  the 
power  of  intellect  and  will,  setting  him  above 
all  created  things  of  earth  and  making  him 
Godlike  in  his  nature.  He  longs  to  reach  the 
higher  and  better  things  to  which,  by  an  imperative  and  ever-urgent 
law,  he  necessarily  aspires.  He  has  cravings  of  the  soul  which  no 
created  thing  is  adc(iuate  to  .satisfy.  The  greater  his  natural  endow- 
ments, the  higher  their  cultivation,  the  broader  his  knowledge,  the  more 
ample  and  penetrating  his  intellectual  swing  and  reach,  the  deeper  and 
more  exhausting  will  be  the  sense  of  a puri)ose  unfilled,  of  unsatisfied 
yearning  and  baffled  hope.  .Splendid  intellectual  gifts  and  exceptional 
mental  training;  moral  refinement,  culture  and  wealth;  social  pre- 
eminence and  commanding  political  power;  great  civic  achievements, 
and  the  most  coveted  prizes  of  fortune— all  these  but  .serve  to  accentu- 
ate and  render  more  sensitively  acute  those  wasting  longings  and  that 
fruitless  reaching  out  after  an  object  that  will  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  soul  and  satiate  the  hunger  of  the  heart.  He  makes  his  own  the 
words  of  disappointment  and  bitterness  uttered  by  the  ancient  king: 
“ I hcajied  together  for  myself  silver  and  gold  and  the  wealth  of  kings 
and  provinces.  And  whatever  mv  eves  desired  I refused  them  not, 
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and  I withheld  not  my  heart  from  enjoying  every  pleasure.  But  I saw 
in  all  things  vanity  aiul  vexation  of  spirit,  and  nothing  was  lasting 
under  the  sun.  “And  thus  his  mind  o{)ens  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
efforts  and  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  himself  and  all  things  visible  to 
bring  him  happiness  and  peace.”  Like  St.  Augustine  of  old,  exhausted, 
disaj)pointcd,  almost  hoping  against  hope,  he  is  forced  to  lift  his  heart 
to  God  and  say:  “ Fhou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  the  heart  is 
restless  until  it  finds  jieace  in  'I'lice.”  Man  may  cry,  “ Peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,”  nor  can  there  be  until  the  cajiacitics  of  the 
soul  arc  filled  by  an  object  so  excellent  and  so  perfect  that  its  posses- 
sion will  give  complete  contentment  in  this  world  and  the  promise  of 
the  vision  of  glory  in  the  next.  And  if  the  caj)acities  and  aspirations 
of  the  soul,  its  imperative  demands  and  unsatisfied  desires;  its  hopes 
and  longings,  are  lUit  to  be  gratified  and  an  object  supjdicd  them  either 
in  this  worhl  or  in  the  next,  or  rather  partially  in  this  life  and  fully  in  the 
life  to  come,  of  such  magnitude  and  j)ower,  of  such  transcendent  beauty 
and  incomparable  perfection,  as  to  fill  the  intellect  with  knowing,  the 
heart  with  loving,  and  hush,  in  the  traiupiil  serenity  of  complete 
possession,  the  clamorous  cravings  of  the  soul,  then  is  man,  in  spite  of 
ids  si)lendid  gifts  and  royal  prerogatives,  literally  aiul  emphatically 
the  most  imperfect  and  stunted  being  in  all  visible  creation;  for  then 
will  man,  and  man  alone,  of  all  objects  in  the  visible  universe,  fail  to 
fulfill  the  purj)osc  for  which  by  nature  he  is  designed  and  for  which 
his  every  aspiration  is  almost  an  articulate  prayer. 

The  Catholic  says  man  has  a high  destiny  that  he  can  reach,  a 
noble  ])urpose  that  he  can  achieve;  that  he  may  enjoy  here  on  earth 
a serene  peace  and  confidently  look  forward  to  the  surpassing  joy  of  a High  Doe- 
living forever  in  the  smile  of  God  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  His  love.  Phat 
such  conviction,  however,  aiui  confident  hope  have  never  been  reached, 
and  cannot  be,  by  the  unaided  powers  of  man,  the  cry  of  discontent 
and  fruitless  endeavor  that  has  gone  up  from  the  heart  of  man  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  bootless  groping  in  the  dark  in  search  of  an 
oracle  to  answer  the  (luestionings  of  the  soul,  dispel  its  mists,  and 
trancjuilize  its  misgivings,  abundantly  jirove. 

It  is  beyond  expression  sad  to  read  the  history  of  religious  sys- 
tems, laboriously  thought  out  by  man  in  his  pride,  by  which  he  has 
sought  to  make,  not  man  to  the  likeness  of  God,  but  God  to  the  like- 
ness of  man.  The  religious  history  of  the  world  is  filled  with  the 
narratives  of  wrecked  systems,  as  proudly  and  confidently  launched 
in  their  day  as  are  equally  pretentious  systems  in  our  own.  and  these, 
like  their  prototypes,  buffeted  by^  wiiul  and  wave,  are  as  surely  des- 
tined to  vanish  in  the  sea  or  to  strew  the  shore. 

Man  will  lie  religious.  It  is  a necessity  and  law  of  his  being,  and 
if  he  cannot  rise  to  (iod,  he  will  strive  to  draw  down  God  to  himself. 

“Lord,  teach  me  to  know  myself,  teach  me  to  know  Thee,”  was  the 
prayer  that  went  up  from  the  soul  of  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
the  prayer  to  which  he  gave  utterance  has  ever  been  the  universal  cry 
of  the  heart  of  man — to  know  one’s  self,  to  know  God.  God  and  self 
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are  the  two  cardinal  objects  of  man’s  knowledj^e  to  which  all  his  intel- 
lectual efforts  converge  and  upon  which  they  terminate.  Once  reason 
has  dawned  on  him  and  the  miml  opens  ami  expands  to  the  signifi- 
cance and  deep  meaning  of  all  he  sees  around  about  him,  to  the  order 
and  beauty,  the  variety  and  splendor,  and  the  lavish  profusion  of  vis- 
ible blessings,  a knowledge  of  which  is  borne  in  upon  him  by  eye  anil 
ear,  and  every  avenue  of  sense,  he  asks  himself  and  must  ask  himself  the 
question:  Whence  all  these  strange  surroundings  bearing  upon  them 
the  marks  and  tokens  of  a higher  intelligence  and  the  evidence  of  law 
and  order,  purpose  and  design?  Ana  h * must  ask  himself  the  stiil 
more  momentous  question:  Whence  do  I come?  Whither  am  I go- 
ing? Am  I,  as  the  pantheist  says,  the  most  perfect  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Essence,  spirit  of  Its  spirit  and  intellect  of  Its  Intellect? 
Or,  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  less  flattering  to  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  man,  am  I but  matter  and  sense,  with  a soul  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  and  the  product  of  the  digestive  organs  and  a com- 
plex system  of  nerves  with  functions  centering  in  the  brain? 

I have  been  urging  the  inadeijuacy  of  all  created  things  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  or  meet  the  e.xigencies  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  con- 
sequent need  of  a supernatural  [)urpose  and  object  to  complete  the  life 
of  the  soul  and  fill  its  aptitudes  and  powers.  'I'lie  suj)ernatural  ele- 
ment in  man  is  precisely  what  the  world  is  losing  signt  of  in  its  eager 
and  absorbing  pursuit  of  what  gratifies  sense  and  brings  to  the  natural 
man  an  exhilarating,  insidious,  and  evanescent  enjoyment;  ami  with- 
out the  supernatural  there  can  be  no  ailequate  explanation  of  man’s 
existence  here  on  earth,  no  interpretation  of  life  that  will  satisfy  the 
reason,  no  object  that  will  give  full  swing  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  or 
bring  peace  and  serene  contentment  to  the  heart. 

This  has  been  the  Catholic  view’  of  man  from  the  beginning,  ami 
its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
religion,  and  any  error  or  shadow  of  error  here  vitiates  and  distorts 
the  entire  cycle  of  relations  of  man  to  his  (lod.  fhe  ideas  of  man 
and  God  are  correlative  and  inseparable;  they  come  and  go  together, 
and  a defective  knowledge  of  the  one  necessarily  implies  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  other. 

To  arrive  at  a knowledge  of  man  in  his  primitive  st.ite,  and  of  his 
prerogatives  of  nature  and  grace,  it  w ill  be  iiecess.iry  to  study  him  in 
revelation  and  as  he  has  been  restored,  lifted  up  to  his  former  estate 
and  re-established  in  his  j)rivileges  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I'Vorn 
what  has  been  given  back  we  can  determine  what  h.id  been  taken 
away,  since  his  renewal  in  Christ  is,  within  cert.iin  limit.itions,  a resto- 
ration to  his  primal  condition.  According  to  Catholic  teaching,  the 
first  man  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  *'  Let  us 
make  man  to  our  image  and  likeness,”  are  the  words  that  record  the 
Divine  purpose,  as  c.xpre.ssed  by  Gotl  Himself  And  the  record  goes 
on  to  say  that  ” God  formed  man  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  and  breathed 
into  his  face  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a living  .soul,”  thus 
making  a clear  distinction  between  body  and  soul,  the  former  liaving 
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been  formed  of  the  slime  of  the  earth  and  the  latter  immediately 
created  by  (jod  and  breathed  into  the  inanimate  clay,  and  by  its  pres- 
ence illuminating  the  countenance  and  every  feature  with  the  glow 
and  radiance  of  life,  and  making  the  eye  resplendent  with  the  light 
and  intelligence  of  the  rational,  thinking,  loving  soul  that  looked  out 
trom  it.  riiis  is,  in  brief,  a statement,  according  to  Catholic  teaching, 
of  the  origin  of  man,  and  no  theory  yet  advanced  has  been  able  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  his  existence  in  any  other  way.  It  has  nev^er 
been,  nor  can  it  be,  scientifically  established,  that  man  is  the  product 
and  most  i)erfect  result  of  evolution.  Apart  from  the  antecedent  and 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  production  from  inorganic  matter  of  an  in- 
telligent, thinking  principle  with  the  {)ower  of  seizing  and  com{)re- 
hending,  analyzing  and  ct)mj)aring  truths  wholly  immaterial,  ideal  • 
and  intellectual,  aiul  passing  judgment  upon  them  aiul  their  manifold 
aiul  varied  relations  one  to  another — apart,  I say,  from  so  stUj)endous 
a difficulty'  standing  at  the  very'  threshold  (jf  the  iiupiir)’ — the  facts 
upon  which  science  professes  to  rely  for  its  inductions  and  conclusions 
to  establish  such  a theor\'  are  confessedly  either  wholly  wanting,  or 
altogether  inade(iuate.  ./\nd  until  such  facts  are  produced,  of  wliich 
there  is  no  assuring  j)romise  for  the  future  from  the  exj^erience  of 
the  past,  ue  ma)'  be  permitted  to  accept  what  we  hold  to  be  the  Di- 
\ ine  record  of  the  origin  of  man,  ami  to  i)rofess  a belief  which  has 
been  the  tradition  of  every  race  ami  people  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  and  which  we  see  lU)  reason  to  doubt  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
the  end. 

And  it  is  precisely  the  fact  that  the  soul  has  been  created  by  God, 
and  is  not  the  product  of  inorganic  or  any  other  form  of  matter,  that 
gives  it  its  dignity  and  puts  upon  it  the  seal  and  the  glory'  of  the 
I )ivine  likeness.  It  is  an  active,  energizing,  thinking  spirit,  created  the 
for  the  body  yet  capable  of  an  existence  wholly  independent  of 
matter,  constituting  man  a rational  being  and  giving  him  pre-eminence 
and  sovereignty  *‘t)ver  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
ami  the  beasts  and  every  creeping  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth;” 
a spirit  whose  highest  power  and  most  splendid  endowment  are 
thought  and  intelligence. 

'I'here  is  a second  endowment  or  faculty  of  the  soul  w'hich  consti- 
tutes it  in  the  likeness  of  (jod  and  necessary'  in  man  to  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereignty  over  inferior  creation.  He  has  the  great  and  perilous 
prerogative  of  freetlom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil.  Nay,  so 
untrammeletl  is  he  in  the  e.xercise  of  this  gift  that  he  can,  if  he  will, 
lift  his  hand  against  the  very'  God  who  called  him  into  being.  When 
Ciod  placed  Adam  in  Paradise  He  commanded  him  not  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  He  warned 
him  that  on  the  day  he  did  eat  of  it  he  should  die  the  death,  thus  wit- 
nessing to  the  power  of  free  will  in  the  first  man,  by  laying  upon  him 
a precept  ami  attaching  a penalty  to  its  violation.  We  have,  there- 
fore, the  testimony'  of  God  Himself  to  the  existence  of  the  power  of 
free  choice  in  the  head  of  the  human  race.  Moreover,  free  will  is  im- 
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plied  in  the  very  notion  of  a spiritual  soul;  for  just  as  the  intellect  in 
its  operations  is  not  fettered  by  sense,  but  views  objects  that  arc  borne 
in  upon  it  first  in  one  light  and  then  in  another — in  their  concrete 
existence,  in  their  abstract  definitions,  and  in  all  their  niullitudinous 
relations — so  also  is  free  will,  being  like  the  intellect  a jiower  of  the 
soul,  above  and  beyond  the  limitations  and  the  bondage  of  sense. 
Nay,  more,  free  will  is  the  very  condition  of  all  morality  whatsoever. 
It  lies  at  the  basis  of  civic  virtue  and  social  purit\',  of  domestic  jicace 
and  the  sanctities  of  home.  If  this  were  not  true,  then  would  words 
of  eulogy  extolling  the  virtues  and  achievements  of  great  men  be 
meaningless  verbiage,  our  courts  of  justice  an  elaborate  farce,  and  our 
prison  system  a colossal  tyranny.  By  ititellect  anil  will,  by  knowledge 
and  the  power  of  free  choice,  man  rises  to  a sublime  ilignity  and  to 
the  likeness  of  an  Allwise  anil  Provident  Goil.  W’e  say'  of  cvery'thing 
around  about  us,  of  the  tiny' blade  of  grass  of  the  field  and  the  majestic 
tree  of  the  forest,  of  the  falling  apple  and  the  sidereal  sy'stems  moving 
in  space,  that  all  are  manifestations  of  design  and  intelligent  purpose, 
because  they'  arc  under  the  dominion  of  law,  work  toward  a ilefinitc 
end,  and  subserxe  a higher  purpose.  The  power  of  apprehending  and 
understanding  the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  of  ailapting  and 
adjusting  means  to  an  entl,  is,  if  not  the  very'  definition  of  intelligence 
and  free  will,  at  least  their  adequate  de.scription.  And  in  this  man  is 
like  unto  God,  Whose  presence,  shut  out  from  us  bv  the  veil  of  the 
visible  universe,  is  luminously  revealed  in  the  laws  by  which  that  uni- 
verse is  governed,  and  in  the  order  and  beauty'  which  bring  the  oj)era- 
tion  of  these  laws  within  the  domain  of  sense  and  through  sense  to 
the  intelligence  of  man.  Such,  according  to  the  Gatholic  idea,  is  the 
nobility',  such  the  dignity' and  pre-eminence  of  man.  lie  is  set  as  x 
very  king  over  the  created  things  of  earth,  yet  responsible  for  the  use 
of  them  to  the  God  who  gave  him  so  royal  a supremacy'. 

A third  natural  attribute  of  the  soul,  which  constitutes  it  in  the 
likeness  of  God,  is  its  immortality'.  It  shall  never  sec  death.  The 
body'  will  go  back  to  the  earth  w hence  it  came,  but  tlur  .spirit  w ill  return 
to  the  God  Who  gave  it,  says  the  Holy'  Ghost.  And  this  is  what  we 
should  antecedently  expect  and  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  soul 
and  its  aspirations.  Simple  in  its  essence,  it  cannot  perish  of  itself 
by  disintegration:  nor  can  it  be  destroy'd!  except  by’  the  Creator  U'ho 
called  it  into  being.  But  this  He  will  not  ihr,  for,  as  I have  said.  He 
has  imbedded  in  it  high  hopes  and  divine  aspirations;  a conscious- 
ness of  a capacity  for  better  things;  a hunger  for  knowleilge  nothing 
created  can  satiate;  a y'earning  for  an  object  adequate  to  till  the  great 
void  of  the  heart  and  w'orthy'  its  best  love.  All  these  unsatisfied  crav- 
ings of  the  soul  must  be  stifled  and  e.xtinguished  if  it  be  not  immortal, 
and  a notable  exception  be  made  to  the  ordinary  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence as  we  see  them  revealed  on  every’  side  of  us.  PNerv  thing  in 
the  universe  fulfills  its  purpose  in  its  appointed  time  and  place,  and 
moves  by  fixed  laws  to  the  end  which  by'  its  nature  it  is  designed  to 
reach.  And  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  soul  alone,  the  very’  flower  and 
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perfection  of  the  creation  about  us,  shall  never  reach  the  high  destiny 
to  which,  in  virtue  of  its  transcendent  powers  and  almost  divine  pre- 
rogatives, it  is  urged  and  impelled  by  a law  as  unvarying  and  imperative 
as  that  which  draws  the  needle  to  the  pole  or  holds  the  earth  in  its 
orbit?  No,  the  constant  and  unfailing  traditions  of  the  families  of 
men,  whether  living  in  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  or  walking  in 
the  shallow  of  death,  is  an  abiding  and  ubiquitous  witness  that  an  All- 
wise Providence  has  made  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  a 
part  of  the  [)rimitivc  rcn  elation  of  nature  and  heritage  of  all  mankind, 
lie  has  j)ut  into  the  soul  beliefs  and  hopes,  aspirations  and  tendencies, 
which,  were  the  soul  not  immortal,  woultl  be  wholly  without  explana- 
tion and  destitute  of  any  adequate,  rational  purpose. 

Intellect  and  will  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are,  the  Catholic 
says,  the  three  natural  endowments  which  in  man  are  the  image  of 
(ioil.  Phese  perfections  all  men  have  in  common  with  Adam.  Kut 
Adam  had  a siq)eraddcd  j)crfection.  He  was,  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
says,  “hoi)’  and  just,’’  or  pleasing  to  God.  'Phis  supernatural  perfec- 
tion is  called,  and  is,  in  matter  of  fact,  sanctifying  grace,  which  made 
Adam’s  likeness  to  (iod  fuller,  more  perfect  ami  transcending  than 
any  natural  gift,  no  matter  how  excellent,  in  that  it  lifted  him  above 
his  own  nature  into  a higher  and  diviner  life,  and  established  him  in 
the  love  and  friendship  of  (iod. 

We  are  told  by  St.  Paul  that  as  one  man  by  his  offense  wrought 
the  condemnation  of  all.so  clid  our  Lord  by  1 1 is  justice  work  thejustifi 
cation  of  all.  What  Atlam  forfeited  Christ  regained.  What  Christ 
regained,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  is  the  privilege  of  being  the  sons  of  God 
and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  and  of  this,  he  says,  the  Holy  Ghost  giveth 
testimon)’.  Christ,  therefore,  restored  what  had  been  lost,  purchased 
with  1 lis  blooil  what  had  been  forfeited  by  sin.  'Phrough  Him  man 
regained  the  sonship  and  friendship  of  Ciod,  aiul  is,  or  can  be  if  he  will, 
constituted  in  the  supernatural  life  of  grace.  Hence  these  pri\  ileges, 
being  a restoration  of  what  had  been,  were  the  prerogatives  of  Adam. 
Again,  St.  John  says:  “We  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall 
be  like  to  1 lim,  because  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is;”  that  is,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  beatific  vision,  to  which  therefore  Adam,  in  virtue  of  original  jus- 
tice, had  a claim,  and  which  he  might  have  attained  had  he  been  loyal 
and  abided  in  humility  and  the  friendship  of  (jod.  The  condition  of 
man  in  Paradise  has  been  described  as  one  of  “original  justice,”  by 
which  is  meant  not  only  that  man  was  free  from  natural  impulse  or 
tendenc)’ contrary  to  (lOil  and  His  law,  but  that  he  lived  in  closest 
union  with  Him.  'Phis  privilege  was  the  free  gift  of  (Pod.  It  was  in 
no  way  due  to  man’s  nature  or  implied  in  it,  or  necessary  to  its  integ- 
rity. It  was  a gift  over  and  above  man’s  nature,  which  he  could  not 
secure  by  any  effort  of  his  own.  It  lifted  him  above  human  nature, 
and  made  him,  through  giace,  a participator  in  the  divine.  It  was  a 
supernatural  gift  of  the  divine  grace  and  condescension  superadded  to 
the  natural  endowments  of  man.  That  man  was  so  lifted  up  into  a 
serener  atmosphere  and  a diviner  life,  and  made  in  a sense  Godlike,  is 
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not  merely  an  opinion  of  theologians,  but  an  integral  jtart  of  the 
teaching  of  the  church. 

And  this  brings  out  clearly  the  distinction  and  difference  between 
Pantheism  and  the  teaching  t)f  Catholic  theology,  f'hc  fundafiiental 
error  of  Pantheism  is  the  necessary  iilentity  ami  equality  ot  the  divine 
nature  and  the  human,  and  the  consequent  deification  of  man;  where- 
as, Catholic  theology  teaches  that  the  particijiation  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, through  grace,  is  in  now  ise  ilue  to  man,  is  lU)  j)art  of  the  integ- 
rity of  his  nature,  and  could  not  become  man's  by  any  effort  or  exercise 
of  his  aptitudes  and  powers.  Hut  that  which  is  not  due  to  him.  ami 
which  he  could  of  himself  in  no  way  attain,  is  the  free,  spontaneous 
and  gracious  gift  of  God. 

Besides  the  higher  life  of  sanctifying  grace.  Adam  enjoyed  other 
privileges  and  immunities  called  j)reternatural.  lie  received  an  in- 
fused gift  of  knowledge  and  understanding,  and  his  heart  was  filled 
with  wisdom  in  both  the  natural  and  supernatural  orders,  lie  was 
exempt  from  the  solicitations  of  concupiscence.  1 1 is  animal  passi»)ns 
and  lower  impulses  were  under  the  control  and  guidance  t>f  reason 
and  obedient  to  its  dictates  and  suggestions.  Phe  reason  itself,  being 
the  e.xpression  of  God’s  law  in  the  soul,  yielded  a re.uly  and  joyous 
obedience  to  its  Author.  There  was  in  him  no  insubordination  or  tur- 
bulence of  the  passions,  no  pride  of  intellect.  All  was  peace  ami  har- 
mony, and  a joyful  accjuiescence  in  the  will  of  (hivl.  lie  had  no  ex- 
perience of  what  St.  Paul  calls  the  law  of  the  members,  w ai  ring  against 
the  law  of  the  spirit.  And  over  and  above  the  harmony  between  the 
lower  faculties  and  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul,  and  between  these 
again  and  the  law  of  God,  he  enjov’ed  an  immunitv’  from  <leath  and 
from  the  evils  and  ills  that  afflict  mankind. 

Such,  then,  substantially,  is  the  meaning  of  Catholics  when  they  say 
that  Adam  was  created  and  constituted  in  the  image  ami  likeness  ol 
God.  He  had,  to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  three 
perfections:  “P'irst,  he  was  perfect  in  body  and  soul.  .Second,  he  had 
the  higher  perfection  rif  the  Holy  .Spirit  dwelling  in  his  heart,  wheretiy 
his  soul  was  ordereii  and  sanctified,  and  the  passions  were  held  in  jier- 
fect  subjection  to  the  reason  and  will.  Thirdly,  he  had  a perfection 
arising  from  the  higher  perfection,  namely,  immort.ility  in  body  and 
perfect  integrity  in  soul.  .So  that  he  had  three  perfections;  a n.ituial 
perfection  of  body  and  soul;  a supernatuial  perfection  by  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  (Hiost;  and  a preternatural  jierfection  of  immortality 
— and  all  these  by  one  act  of  disobedience  he  lost.” 

Adam,  though  richly  endowed  bv’  nature  and  grace,  ami  privilegeil 
to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  God,  had  nevertheless  to  pr«»ve  himself 
worthy  of  so  large  and  so  signal  a grant  of  divine  favor  bv'  acknowl- 
edging  the  supremacy  of  his  Maker  and  his  own  condition  t»f  subjec- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  harmony  that  reigned  in  his  nature  through 
special  divine  prerogative,  and  the  subiluing  influence  ami  sweet  at- 
traction of  grace;  in  spite  of  the  tokens  and  prmnises  of  a life  un- 
touched by  the  hand  of  death,  and  of  the  ecstasy  of  living  in  the  friend- 
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ship  of  God — in  sjdtc  of  all  these  J^ifts  and  the  confident  hope  of  their 
continuance,  his  freedom  of  will  was  not  on  that  account  diminished 
in  power  or  limited  in  scoj)c,  and  he  was  free  to  retain  or  reject  the 
blessings  he  enjoyed.  Ibit  if  he  would  remain  in  possession  of  them 
he  must  be  honest  enouj^h  and  humble  enough  for  humility  is  but 
honesty  and  truth — to  recognize  that  they  were  the  free,  spontaneous 
^ift  of  (iod,  and  that  he  was  but  the  handiwork  of  his  Maker.  His 
endowments  of  nature  and  prerogatives  of  ^racc  were  so  many  and 
so  transcemlinp;  that  unless  he  abided  in  humility  there  was  dan- 
l^er  of  his  losinj^  si^ht  of  the  fact  that  he  owed  them  all  to  another, 
lie  was  like  what  \\e  hear  of  the  scions  of  {^reat  houses,  who,  coming 
by  birth  into  the  heritage  of  abundant  wealth,  c.xceptional  ])rivilcges 
and  historic  and  honored  name,  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  vast  ad- 
vantages the)'  enjoy  and  the  eminence  and  distinction  that  give  luster 
to  their  blood,  arc  not  due  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  the  talents,  virt- 
ues ami  splendid  achievements  of  ^.jreat  ancestors,  (iod  put  Adam 
on  trial,  as  He  had  done  the  anj^els.  lie  put  his  humility  to  the  proof. 

1 Ic  f^avc  him  an  Opportunity  to  show  himself  worthy  his  inheritance 
and  manifold  benedictions,  lie  exacted  but  a nominal  acknowledg- 
ment, by  which  He  reserved  His  ri^ht.  His  very  generosity  and  goocl- 
ncss,  which  should  have  filled  the  heart  of  Adam  with  an  unceasing 
song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  an  abiding  memory  of  his  sur- 
passing pri\'ilegcs,  seemed,  if  I may  use  the  word,  a temptation  to  his  Adam  on  Trial, 
weakness,  in  spite  of  the  many  sta)'s  and  supports  by  which  his  will 
was  steadied  and  strengthened.  I'orgctting  his  lowly  estate  and  un- 
mindful of  his  blessings,  he  wantonly  transgressed  the  light  command 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him  as  a test  of  his  fidelity  and  gratitude. 

,\nd  so  man’s  first  sin  was  committcul,  and  the  human  race,  in  its  head, 
was  cut  off  :i«>m  the  friendship  of  (iod  and  cast  out  from  an  inherit- 
ance of  countless  benedictions.  Original  justice  was  forfeited,  and  to 
it  as  its  opjiosite,  succeeded  original  sin,  which  thereby  became  the 
heritage  of  all  mankind.  The  transgression  of  the  law  in  Adam  was 
our  sin.  W’e  arc  not,  indeed,  guilty  of  Adam’s  actual  and  personal 
sin,  since  our  wills  had  no  part  in  its  commission;  nor  can  original  sin 
in  Adam’s  descendants  be  called  sin  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense  of 
that  word,  riic^e  terms  denote  the  state  to  which  Adam’s  sin  reduced 
his  children.  'The  act  by  which  sin  was  committed  is  one  thing;  but 
the  state  to  which  man  is  reduced  by  the  commission  of  that  sin  is 
(juitc  another,  d'he  one  was  transitory  in  character;  the  other  is  per- 
manent. and  man  is  rightly  called  a sinner  as  long  as  he  abides  in  a 
state  w hich  is  the  conscciuence  of  sin.  Adam,  by  his  act  of  disobedi- 
ence, turned  from  God  and  forfeited  his  su[)ernatural  prerogative  of 
sanctifying  grace,  and  his  j)osterity  in  consequence  is  born  into  the 
state  of  deprivation  or  original  sin,  which  was  the  penalty  of  his 
offense.  Excepting  then  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  by  special  privilege, 
and  because  of  her  high  office,  had  the  fullness  of  grace  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  existence,  all  the  children  of  yVdam  arc  under  the  dis- 
ability of  his  transgression.  He  was  the.  head  of  the  human  family, 
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and  in  him  was  contained  the  whole  human  race.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  St.  Paul  when  he  says  that  one  man’s  offense  wrought  the  con- 
aemnation  of  all.  And  again;  “ As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  by  sin  death,  so  death  passed  upon  all  mankind,  in  whom 
all  have  sinned.”  Man,  as  has  been  said,  had  three  perfections— his 
natural  perfection  as  man,  his  suj)crnatural  perfection  of  sanctifying 
grace,  and  his  preternatural  perfection  of  immunity  from  concu- 
piscence, from  bodily  ills  and  death.  The  last  two  were  lost.  In  con- 
cupiscence and  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  higher  and  lower  nature 
man  still  bears  about  him  the  memorial  and  the  conseciuences  of  the 
primal  sin.  Adam,  by  that  one  act  of  disobedience,  and  in  him  his 
entire  posterity,  fell  from  his  high  eminence  to  the  level  and  condition 
of  the  natural  man.  Nay,  more,  his  intellectual  powers  became  en- 
feebled and  his  will  infirm  once  the  elev'ating  influence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  a diviner  and  higher  life  no  longer  illuminated  and  sustained 
them.  In  a word,  he  was  stripped  of  his  pre-eminent  privileges  and 
disinherited  of  the  promises  of  his  Father.  He  had  committed  an 
act  of  treason,  and  through  it  wrought  ou*  spiritual  attainder. 

Man  having  forfeited  the  supernatural  life,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  by  his  own  efforts  to  again  enter  upon  it.  It  was  simjily  beyond 
his  powers.  His  condition  was  one  of  deprivation  of  what  was  not  a 
part  of  his  nature,  to  which  as  man  he  had  no  right  or  claim,  and  which 
he  could  not  regain  by  any  power  of  his  own.  Vet  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  man’s  nature  was  by  such  loss  corrujited  or  poisoned  in  its 
root.  His  intellect  was  still  intact  in  all  its  natural  powers,  though 
less  luminous,  less  penetrating  and  more  liable  to  error  because  of  the 
absence  or  the  supernatural  light  that  had  been  put  out  in  the  soul. 
His  will  was  vacillating  and  unsteady,  yet  free  anti  potent  to  choose 
between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  The  will  was  n«)t.  as  one  of 
the  reformers  asserted,  a dumb  beast,  the  slave  and  sjiort  of  any  ruler, 
malicious  or  benevolent,  who  might  leap  into  the  saddle.  Neitlier  uas 
man’s  nature  essentially  vitiated  or  changed,  so  that  from  generous 
wine  it  became  acid  v'inegar,  as  another  reformer  put  it.  The  effect 
of  original  sin  was  sim[)ly  the  dejirivation  of  God’s  grace  and  the  con- 
sequences which  such  deprivation  implied.  He  i)ossessed,  turough 
the  free  gift  of  God,  what  was  above  his  nature  ami  beyond  its  limits, 
what  conferred  upon  him  supernatural  dignity  am!  eminence,  and  all 
this  he  lost  by  original  sin.  lie  was  incapable,  in  his  fallen  state,  of 
making  reparation  for  his  offense  or  of  recovering  sanctifying  grace. 
God  might  have  left  man  in  this  condition  of  e.\ile  with  the  eviilences 
and  tokens  upon  him  of  high  lineage  and  noble  descent,  yet  disinher- 
ited and  stripped  of  his  sui)ernatural  gifts  and  with  onl)'  the  hope  ol 
such  reward  as  his  natural  virtues  might  merit.  Hut  in  His  great  mercy, 
which  is  beyond  bound  or  measure,  Gotl  restored  to  him  his  forfeited 
privileges,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  again  living  a supernatural  life 
and  of  entering  into  the  eternal  inheritance  for  which  such  life  is  a 
preparation.  “His  exceeding  charity,”  says  St.  Paul,  “wherewith  He 
loved  us  when  we  were  dead  in  sin,  hath  quickened  us  together  in 
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Christ,  by  whose  grace  you  arc  saved.”  Again,  God  could  have  waived 
His  right  to  a satisfaction  involving  the  death  of  His  Divine  Son,  but 
this  He  did  not  sec  fit  to  do.  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  He  required  an 
atonement  adequate  to  the  offense  committed,  and  this  could  be  made 
only  by  one  equal  in  dignity  to  Himself.  The  distance  between  God 
and  man  is  simply  infinite.  To  bring  together  these  two  extremes, 
severed  by  sin,  in  the  bonds  of  love;  to  devise  a method  of  atonement 
by  which  finite  man  should  offer  adecpiatc  reparation  for  sin  to  an  in- 
finite God,  was  a work  worthy  of  Divine  wisdom,  omnipotence  and 
love.  And  this  is  precisely  what  was  accomplished  in  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Heaven  and  earth  touched,  ‘‘mercy  and  truth 
met,  justice  and  jreace  kissed;”  God  and  man  were  linked  together  in 
the  bonds  of  indissoluble  unioti.  'I'lic  divine  nature  assumed  the  hu- 
man in  all  its  jrlentitudc  and  powers,  and  of  these  two  natures  by  a 
mysterious  union,  analagous  to  that  which  exists  between  botly  and 
soul,  and  technically  called  by  theologians  hypostatic,  resulted  the  one 
personality  of  Christ,  the  acts  of  whose  human  nature  had  an  infinite 
worth,  inasmuch  as  thev  were  the  acts  of  a Person  who  was  God.  The 
sufferings  and  blood  of  Christ,  though  only  1 lis  human  nature  suffered, 
had  a divine  value,  because  the  acts  take  on  the  character  of  the  Per- 
son, and  the  Person  who  suffered  was  divine.  Hy  this  mystery  of  love 
the  right  of  man  to  enter  again  into  his  forfeited  inheritance  was  pur- 
chased. In  Christ  the  heavenly  harmony  of  our  nature  was  restored. 
As  He  was  the  fullness  of  revelation,  being,  as  St.John  says, ‘‘the 
W ord  made  flesh,”  so  was  He  the  pattern  Man.  He  was  the  New 
Adam.  In  Him  the  race  of  man  was  born  again,  and  through  Him 
men,  one  by  one,  may  gain  the  prerogatives  of  grace  and  friendship  of 
which  Adam  was  stripped.  1 say,  “one  by  one,”  for  the  fruits  of 
Christ’s  redemption  have  to  be  applietl  to  men  indi\’idually,  internally 
communicated  to  the  soul  and  made  one’s  own.  As  Adam,  had  he  re- 
mained faithful,  would  have  transmitted  to  his  posterity  individually 
his  f)rcternatural  and  supernatural  [)rerogativ'es  and  blessings,  so  also 
Christ,  the  Second  Adam  and  our  Spiritual  Head,  by  an  economy  es- 
tablished by  Himself,  confers  spiritual  sonship  and  supernatural  life 
on  men,  one  by  one.  The  grace  of  redemption  is  the  fountain  of  life 
eternal,  of  which  cver>’  man  may  freely  drink  if  he  will,  but  no  man’s 
will  is  constrained,  and  the  divine  bounty  is  forced  on  no  one.  And  this 
sujjernatural  life  of  grace  is,  I repeat,  literally  made  one’s  own,  and  is  an 
inherent  and  an  intrinsic  quality  of  the  soul,  constituting  it  in  the  image 
of  God  and  restoring  in  it  the  divine  likenessand  the  harmony  and  beauty 
of  heaven.  Men  must  be  born  into  this  mysterious  and  higher  life. 
“Unless  a man  be  b(^rn  again  of  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingilom  of  God.”  are  the  words  of  Christ  Himself  lay- 
ing down  the  condition  of  its  attainment.  To  share  the  fruits  of  re- 
demption, then,  man  must  have  a new  birth  through  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  fact,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  at  least  in  will  and  desire; 
and  if  a new  birth  then  a new'  life,  and  therefore  new  capacities  and 
powers,  new’  hopes  and  aspirations,  new  instincts  and  cravings.  The 
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life  into  which  man  enters  by'  this  mysterious  and  heavenly’  birth  is  the 
life  of  the  spirit  of  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  so  much,  and  hence  his 
whole  bein^  is  sjiiritualized  and  lifted  to  a supernatural  plane.  His 
soul  is  cleansed  of  all  sin;  his  intellect  aetphres  a clearer  atul  a larj.;er 
knowledge  and  a surer  and  steadier  grasj)  of  truth;  his  will  is  more 
firm  and  stable;  his  heart  is  purified;  his  affections  and  emotions  arc 
chastened;  and,  if  true  to  his  jirivileges  and  to  himself,  he  lives  verily 
in  an  atmosphere  of  truth,  strength,  purity'  and  pi*ace. 

The  grace  of  (iod  is  arouiul  about  us  all.  It  encompasses  us  as  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  as  warm  as  the  sun  and  as  luminous  as  bght.  The 
universe  is  a reflection  (if  the  presence  of  (uxl.  ICverv  man  born  into 
the  world  Iias  the  natural  law  of  (lod  written  in  his  heart  and  speaking 
a language  of  warning  and  menace  in  his  conscience,  d'he  reason 
rightly' c.xercised,  can  read  the  presence  of  (lod  in  the  works  of  llis 
hand,  so  that  every’  soul  has  an  illumination  through  reason  and  con 
science  and  the  visible  universe,  revealing  the  existence  of  an  o\cr- 
ruling  Providence.  Moreover,  the  Holy  (ihost  speaks  w ithout  ceasing 
in  the  soul  of  every'  man  born  into  the  world,  leading  him  to  know  (Io(I 
and  to  believe  in  Him,  to  love  1 lim  and  to  serve  Him.  Hut  all  who 
are  saved  must  accept  the  blessing  with  the  full  and  perfect  freedom 
of  their  own  will.  Cirace  is  ready’  at  hand  to  fill  the  reasem  with  light 
and  the  will  w ith  trust  and  the  heart  w ith  love,  and  to  be.ir  m.in  uo 
among  the  wearing  trials  and  harassing  warfare  (d  lift  ; but  grace  will 
not  force  man’s  will  or  constrain  his  freedom.  The  free  use  of  such 
graces,  together  with  the  grace  of  pray'er,  is  never  denied  or  impossible 
to  anv  man,  .s(j  that  there  is  no  soul  who  docs  not  receive  suflicicnt 
grace  to  be  saved  if  he  is  docile  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  obedi- 
ent t(3  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  (ihost.  And  as  each  new  light 
convey’s  a new  truth  to  the  soul  it  carries  with  it  an  added  responsi- 
bility’and  a momentous  obligation  to  follow  whither  the  Holy  Spirit 
leadeth. 

These  graces,  which  are  given  to  all  men.  do  not,  however,  prop- 
erly constitute  man  in  the  supernatural  life.  W’hat  may  be  called 
the  specific  form  and  efticient  cause  of  such  life,  and  its  sustaining 
principle,  is  sanctify’ing  grace;  and  this,  except  in  special  cases  in 
which  God  deals  with  souls  in  vsay’s  secret  from  us,  is  convey’ed  to  ni.in 
through  the  sacraments  or  sacred  rites  established  by’  (dirist  lliin'.clf. 
Christ,  of  His  own  free  will  and  divine  condescension,  wrought  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race,  and  He  is,  therefore,  free  to  convey  its 
fruits  to  man  in  any'  way’  He  in  His  wisdom  sees  fit.  The  primary  and 
sovereign  rule  ct  belief  and  jiractice  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
economy  of  (jod  with  man  is,  the  Catholic  holds,  the  will  of  Christ, 
and  not  what  seems  fitting,  or  best,  or  most  reasonable  to  us.  'I'lic 
will  of  Christ,  once  it  is  known,  must  be  the  supreme  rule  and  guide. 
Hence,  rely'ing  on  the  words  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  on  the 
liv'ing  voice  afid  universal  and  unbroken  tradition  of  the  church  from 
the  beginning,  the  Catholic  says  that  Christ  instituted  certain  sjiccific 
rites,  now  called  sacraments,  as  means  and  instruments  to  convey  tiic 
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fruits  of  redemption  to  the  soul;  that  the  initial  sacrament,  by  which 
the  su[)crnatural  life  is  born  in  man,  is  baptism;  and  tliat  this  life  is 
nourished,  increased  and  [>erfected  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  in  the  soul,  by  the  f^encrosity  of  our  own  hearts  and  wills,  and 
by  the  graces  conveyed  through  the  other  six  sacraments  and  the  aids 
they  supj)])’,  acccjrding  to  the  dispositions,  the  needs  and  the  condi- 
tions of  men  and  of  society.  Through  this  supernatural  gift  man  takes 
on  a new  nature  and  begins  a new  life.  I he  theological  virtues  of 
faith,  hope  and  charity  arc  infused  into  his  soul.  The  ctfcct  of  these 
virtues  is  analagous  to  what  takes  j)lace  in  man  by  a repetition  of  acts. 
Man  accpiires  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  facility  and  j^rccision  in  any  art 
or  handicraft,  by  constant  and  assitluous  i)ractice,  so  that  what  was 
once  difficult  aiul  irksome  comes  to  be  done  with  ease  and  pleasure. 
It  is  a second  nature,  just  as  one  writes  and  sj)caks  correctly  though  he 
takes  no  thought  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  I.uigiiage.  .Something  analagous  takes  place  in  the  soul  in- 
to which  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity  have  been  infused  by 
baptism.  They  give  the  mind  a supernatural  bent,  a lo\c  of  l)i\  inc 
truth,  a realization  ai  the  ol>jects  of  faith,  a ready  acceptance  of  reve- 
lation and  the  commandments  of  (lod,  a firm  hope  in  His  promises,  a 
rnanl}'  }'et  childlike  and  ardent  affection  for  the  person  of  Christ  and 
1 lis  blessed  mother,  and  a zeal  for  all  that  concerns  His  glory  and  the 
honor  of  11  is  name.  When  the  innocence  ami  beauty  of  the  l3ivinc  life 
conferred  in  baptism  have  never  been  lost  or  c.xtinguished  by  mortal 
sin  and  rarely  sullied  by  deliberate  venial  faults  a privilege  granted  to 
the  fidelity  of  some  saints—  in  such  a soul  there  is  an  aj^proach  to  the 
peace  and  harmony  that  reigned  in  the  soul  of  Atlam  before  his  fall. 
Reason,  illuminated  by  f.iith,  goes  liefore  the  will  as  a light  in  its  path; 
the  will  is  docile  and  obedient  to  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy  (ihost; 
an  atnu>sphere  of  grace  pervailes  the  soul,  and  concu[)isccncc  and  the 
low  er  passions  are  ilominated  by  its  presence;  gladness  inundates  the 
heart  and  the  conscience  enjoys  a j)cace  that  is  not  of  this  ^vorld. 

If  lit  this  life,  so  precious  ami  so  full  of  promise,  so  elevating, 
ennobling  and  refining,  giving  so  Juminous  an  interpretation  of  man 
and  his  surroundings,  and  leading  on  to  life  eternal,  may  be  enfeebled 
by  neglect  of  its  privileges  ami  wholly  lost  by  mortal  sin.  .Sin  and 
sanctifying  grace  are  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness.  The  presence 
of  sin  is  the  extinction  of  the  spiritual  life.  In  the  moment  mortal  sin 
enters  the  soul  through  deliberate  consent  of  the  will  the  indwelling 
.Spirit  of  Cio«l  and  sanctifying  grace  dej)art,  and  the  soul  is  spiritually 
dead,  d'he  treasure  of  great  price  thus  bartered  for  some  bauble  of 
lust  or  pritle,  by  a merciful  and  gracious  dispensation  of  Christ,  may  be 
restored  through  an  act  of  perfect  love  of  (jod  or  through  divinely  in- 
spired sorrow  and  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  of  penance.  For  one 
guilty  of  sin  committed  after  baptism  the  sacrament  of  penance  does 
precisely  what  baptism  does  for  one  yet  in  original  sin;  in  this  sense, 
that  it  restores  and  renew's  the  supernatural  life  in  a soul  that  is 
spiritually  dead. 


Sin  and 
Sanct  i f y i n g 
Grace. 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Catholic  idea  of  man  is  this:  That  he  is 
instinctively  supernatural  in  his  capacities  ami  powers,  his  aptitudes 
and  cravings,  his  aspirations  aiul  aims,  and  th.it  he  was  so  constituted 
from  the  beginning;  that  no  createtl  oliject  can  till  the  void  of  his  lic.irt 
or  still  the  cry  of  his  soul;  that  he  cannot  work  out  his  evident  destiny, 
or  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  creation  without  being  gr.ifli  il  into 
the  Spiritual  \hne,  which  is  Christ,  aiul  drawing  Irom  it  the  sap  and  the 
sustenance  of  his  spiritual  existence.  To  the  Catholic  the  r.ujiernatural 
is  the  true  and  only  adequate  interjiret.ition  of  man's  life;  to  him 
thoughts,  words  and  actions  h.ive  a supernatural  and  momentous  sig- 
nificance, the  knowledge  and  will  of  the  agent  being  the  measure  ol 
their  malice  or  merit.  To  him  they  have  no  real  \.ilue  for  etern.d  life 
unless  they  are  in  conformity  u ith  the  law  of  Cod,  luminous  in  Iun  in- 
tellect, written  in  his  heart  and  articulate  in  his  conscience.  1 1 is  whole 
being  is  encompassed  by  the  supernatural  and  by  a se  n-'e  of  re-poii''!- 
bility  to  his  Creator  ami  Cod.  lie  belietes  th.it  the  intellect,  if  nut 
taught  of  Cod,  through  the  living  and  magisteri.il  \ oice  of  the  chun  h, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  trulli,  will  cease  to  be  a light  and  a guide 
to  the  will,  and  being  once  perverted  w ill  be  the  cau>e  and  source  of 
countless  errors  of  judgment  and  jiractical  life.  To  him  l)i\ine  truth 
and  a Divinely  appointed  teacher  are  a first  prim  iple,  and  the  most 
extravagant  and  illogical  aberration  of  the  hum. in  mind  is  this:  I'h.it 
whereas  in  art,  in  business  and  in  all  the  pr.ictic.il  concerns  ot  life  man 
is  guided  by  the  application  of  scientific  am!  fixed  principles  tc)  pr.ic- 
tical  pursuits  and  ends,  in  religion  alone,  by  which  man  jirofesses  to 
know  God  and  serve  Him  and  to  order  his  whole  being  according  to 
His  law,  he  refuses  to  accept  its  Divine  Author  as  a te.u  liei,  to  siil»mit 
his  intellect  to  the  immutable  principles  of  revealed  truth,  or  to  give 
God  the  homage  and  scr\  ice  of  his  highest  .iml  most  Godlike  endow- 
ment. He  professes  to  repudiate  dogma  or  the  etern.d  principles  til 
religion  and  Divine  truth,  upon  which  all  mor.ds  must  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis necessarily  be  b.iseil;  for  without  ('lod  as  a I.iwgu  er  there  is  no 
power  to  constrain  the  conscience  of  ni.in,  and,  if  not,  then  neither  i> 
there  moral  law  nor  sanction  for  hum. in  conduct.  'I'lii'',  .O'  I s,ii»l,  is  to 
the  Catholic  the  most  irration.d  <iml  illogic  d aberr.itioii  of  tin-  hum. in 
mind.  As  well  might  an  architect,  iiisiureil  by  .i  bem-\  oK  nt  purpose 
to  benefit  his  fellowmen,  ami  with  the  bi:st  intention  to  c.irry  his  pur 
pose  into  execution,  ilesign  Hrooklyn  bridge  without  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  mathematics;  or  a mechanic,  impelled  by  motives 
equally  laudable,  build  the  majestic  structure  without  adhering  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  laid  down  for  his  guidance.  To  the  C .itholic, 
the  acceptance  of  (iod  as  a Divine  teacher,  and  a belief  in  His  re\ ela- 
tion, lie  at  the  basis  of  religion  and  are  the  beginning  of  all  just ific.it ion. 
Faith,  and  the  truths  it  contains  as  proposed  liy  the  church,  the  custo- 
dian of  Divine  truth  and  its  living  voice  and  infallilile  interpreter,  an 
exact,  precise,  dogmatic  faith,  a living,  active,  energetic  and  practical 
faith,  pervades  his  w'hole  being  and  intlucnces  and  gives  character  to 
his  least,  as  well  as  his  most,  significant  action.  And  next,  as  a con- 
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sequence  of  faith  and  the  body  of  truth  it  contains,  come  the  com- 
inandinent.s  of  (jod,  or  tliose  rules  of  conduct  wliicli  guide  and  direct 
him  in  justice  and  truth,  and  in  Ids  manifold  duties  and  varied  relations 
to  God  aiul  man.  And  then,  to  follow  the  logical  order,  comes  grace, 
in  which  every  man  born  into  this  world  liv^es  and  moves;  which  en- 
compasses him  as  an  atmosphere;  which  God  gives  in  amplest  measure 
to  every  man  who  sincerely  wishes  to  be  converted  and  live;  which  is 
an  atitecedent  condition  to  the  supernatural  life,  its  beginning,  its 
cause,  its  sustaiidng  principle  and  its  jierfection,  and  which  unites  man 
to  (i<ul  as  a chihl  to  his  biternal  I'athcr  by  a bond  as  intimate  as  is 
j)ossil)le  between  the  Creator  and  His  creature,  by  this  rule,  says  the 
Catholic,  shall  man  live;  by  this  shall  he  be  judged. 


Interior  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral,  Rome 


The  U Itimate  Religion. 

Paper  by  BISHOP  JOHN  J,  KEANE,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


T the  close  of  our  Parliament  of  Religions  it  is 
our  duty  to  look  back  and  see  what  it  has 
taught  us,  to  look  forward  and  see  to  what  it 
I^oints. 

These  days  will  always  be  to  us  a mem- 
ory of  sweetness.  Sweet,  indeed,  it  has  been 
for  God’s  long-separated  children  to  meet  at 
last,  for  those  whom  the  haps  and  mishaps  of 
human  life  have  put  so  far  apart,  and  whom 
the  foolishness  of  the  human  heart  has  so 
often  arrayed  in  hostility,  here  to  clasp  hands 
in  friendship  and  in  brotherhood,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  blessed  and  loving  P'ather  of  us  all,  sweet 
to  see  and  feel  that  it  is  an  awful  wrong  for  religion 
which  is  of  the  God  of  Love,  to  inspire  animosity,  hatred, 
whicli  is  of  the  evil  one;  sweet  to  tie  again  bonds  of  affec- 
tion, broken  since  the  days  of  Babel,  and  to  taste  “ how 
good  and  how  sweet  a thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  live  in  unity.” 

In  the  first  place,  while  listening  to  utterances  which  we  could 
not  but  approve  and  applaud,  though  coming  from  sources  so  diverse, 
we  have  had  practical,  experimental  evidence  of  the  old  saying  that 
there  is  truth  in  all  religions.  And  the  reason  is  manifest.  It  is 
because  the  human  family  started  from  unity;  from  one  divided  treas- 
ury of  iirimitivc  truth,  and  when  the  separations  and  wanderings 
came  they  carrieil  with  them  what  they  could  of  the  treasure.  No 
wonder  that  we  all  recognize  the  common  possession  of  the  olden 
truth  when  we  come  together  at  last.  And  as  it  is  with  the  long- 
divided  children  of  the  family  of  Noah,  so  also  it  is  with  the  too  long 
separated  children  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

'I'hen  we  have  heard  repeated  and  multifarious,  yet  concordant 
definitions  of  what  religion  really  is.  Viewed  in  all  its  aspects,  we  have 
seen  how  true  is  the  old  definition  that  religion  means  the  union  of 
man  with  God.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  the  great  goal  toward  which 
all  aim,  whether  walking  in  the  fullness  of  the  light  or  groping  in  the 
dimness  of  the  twilight. 


Brotlif'rhoo<l. 
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Religion  has 
Two  Sidet. 


Cannot  Do 
Without  Go(i. 


And,  therefore,  we  have  seen  liow  true  it  is  that  religion  is  a reality 
back  of  all  religions.  Religions  are  orderly  or  disordcrl}’  systems  for 
the  attainment  of  that  great  end,  the  union  of  man  witli  (lod,  .<\ny 
.system  not  having  that  for  its  aim  may  be  a philosophy,  but  cannot  be 
a religion. 

And,  therefore,  again,  wc  have  clearly  recognized  that  religion,  in 
itself  and  in  the  system  for  its  attainment,  necessarily  implies  two 
sides,  two  con.stitutive  elements — the  human  and  the  divine,  man’s 
side  to  God’s  side,  in  the  union  ami  in  the  way  or  means  to  it.  The 
human  side  of  it,  the  craving,  the  need,  the  aspiration,  is,  as  here 
testified,  universal  among  men.  And  this  is  a demonstration  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  is  not  wanting  as  to  His  side;  that  the  essential 
religiousness  of  man  is  not  a mcaningle.ss  freak  of  nature;  that  the 
craving  is  not  a Tantalus  in  man’s  heart  meant  only  for  his  delusion 
and  torture.  This  parliament  has  thus  been  a weighty  blow  to 
atheism,  to  deism,  to  antagonism,  to  naturalism,  to  mere  humanism. 
While  the  utterances  of  these  various  philosophies  have  been  listened 
to  with  courteous  patience,  and  charity,  yet  its  whole  meaning  and 
has  been  to  the  contrary;  the  whole  drift  of  its  practical  com  lusion 
has  been  that  man  and  the  world  never  coulil,  and  in  the  nature  oi 
things  never  can,  do  without  God;  and  so  it  is  a blessing. 

From  this  standpoint,  therefore,  t)n  which  our  feet  arc  so  plainly 
and  firmly  ])lanted  by  this  parliament,  we  look  forward  ami  .isk,  lias 
religion  a future,  and  what  is  that  future  to  be  like?  Again  in  the 
facts  which  we  have  been  studying  during  these  seventeen  tlays  we  find 
the  data  to  guide  us  to  the  answer. 

Here  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  all  the  nations,  )'ca,  and  of  all 
the  ages,  certif}’ing  that  the  human  intellect  must  ha\  e the  great  hirst 
Cause  and  Last  Fnd  as  the  al{)ha  and  omega  of  its  thinking,  that  there 
can  be  no  philosophy  of  things  without  God. 

Here  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  the  human  heart  all  the  world 
over  that,  without  God,  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 

Here  we  have  heard  the  verdict  of  human  society  in  all  its  ranks 
and  conditions,  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  most  intelligi-ntly  ami 
most  disinterestedly  studied  the  problem  of  the  improvement  <>1 
human  conditions,  that  only  the  wisdom  and  power  of  religion  can 
solve  the  mighty  social  [iroblems  of  the  future,  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  the  world  advances  toward  the  jierfection  of  self-government,  the 
need  of  religion,  as  a balance-power  in  every  human  life,  and  in  the 
relations  of  man  with  man  and  of  nation  with  nation,  becomes  more 
and  more  imperative, 

Ne.xt  we  must  ask.  Shall  the  future  tendency  of  religion  be  to 
greater  unity,  or  to  greater  diversity? 

This  parliament  has  brought  out  in  clear  light  the  old  familiar  truth 
that  religion  has  a twofold  aim;  the  improvement  of  the  imlividual 
and,  through  that,  the  improvement  of  society  and  of  the  race;  that 
it  must,  therefore,  have  in  its  system  of  organization  and  its  methods 
of  action  a twofold  tendency  and  plan;  on  the  one  side  to  what  might 
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tic  called  religious  individualism;  on  the  other  side  what  may  be 
termed  religious  socialism  or  solidarity;  on  tlic  one  side,  adequate 
provision  lor  the  dealinj^s  of  (jod  with  the  individual  soul;  on  the 
other,  jirovision  for  the  order,  the  harmony,  the  unity,  which  is  always 
a characteristic  of  the  works  of  (iod,  and  which  is  e(iually  the  aim  of 
wisdom  in  human  thinj^s,  for  “ Order  is  heaven’s  first  law.” 

The  parliament  has  also  shown,  that  if  it  may  be  truly  alleged 
that  tliere  liave  been  times  when  solidarity  pressed  too  lieavily  on  in- 
dividualistn,  at  juesent  the  tendency  is  to  an  extreme  of  individualism 
threatening  to  fill  the  world  more  and  more  with  religious  confusion 
and  distract  the  minds  of  men  with  religious  contradictions. 

Hut  on  what  basis,  w hat  method,  is  religious  unity  to  be  attained 
or  approached?  Is  it  to  be  by  a process  of  elimination,  or  by  a proc- 
ess of  s\  nthesis?  Is  it  to  be  by  lajdng  aside  all  disputed  elements, 
no  matter  how'  manilestly  true  and  beautiful  and  useful,  so  as  to  reach 
at  last  the  simplest  form  of  religious  assertion,  the  protoplasm  of  the 
religious  organism?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  to  be  by  the  acceptance 
of  all  that  is  manifestly  true,  and  good,  and  useful,  of  all  that  is  mani- 
festly from  the  heart  of  (lod  as  well  as  from  the  heart  of  humanity, 
so  as  to  attain  to  the  developed  and  |)erfected  organism  of  religion? 
To  answer  this  momentous  ciuestion  wisely,  let  us  glance  at  analogies. 

h'irst,  in  regard  to  human  knowledge,  we  are,  and  must  be,  willing 
to  go  down  to  tlic  level  of  uninformed  or  imperfectly  informed  minds, 
not,  however,  to  make  that  the  intellectual  level  of  all,  but  in  order 
that  from  that  low  level  we  may  lead  up  to  the  higher  ancl  higher 
levels  which  knowledge  has  reachetl.  In  like  manner,  as  to  civilization, 
we  arc  willing  to  meet  the  barbarian  or  the  savage  on  his  own  low 
level,  not  in  order  to  assimilate  our  condition  to  his,  but  in  order  to 
lead  him  up  to  better  conditions.  So,  also,  in  scientific  research,  we 
go  down  to  the  study  of  the  protoplasm  and  of  the  cell,  but  only  in  order 
that  w'c  may  trace  the  jirocess  of  differentiation,  of  accretion,  of  de- 
velojmicnt  by  which  higher  and  higher  forms  of  organization  lead  to 
the  highest. 

In  the  light,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  here  placed  before  us,  let 
us  ask  to  what  result  gradual  development  will  lead  us? 

In  the  first  jilace,  this  comparison  of  all  the  [irincipal  religions  of 
the  world  has  demonstrated  that  the  only  worthy  and  admissible  idea 
of  God  is  that  of  monotheism.  It  has  shown  that  polytheism  in  all 
its  forms  is  only  a rude  degeneration.  It  has  proved  that  pantheism 
in  all  its  modifications,  obliterating  as  it  does  the  personality  both  of 
(iod  and  of  man,  is  no  religion  at  all,  and  therefore  inadmissible  as 
such;  that  it  cannot  even  be  admitted  as  a philosophy,  since  its  very 
first  postulates  are  metaphysial  contradictions.  Hence,  the  basis  of 
all  religion  is  the  belief  in  the  one  living  (iod. 

Next,  this  parliament  has  shown  that  humanity  repudiates  the 
gods  of  the  Epicureans,  who  were  so  taken  up  with  their  own  enjoy- 
ment that  they  had  no  thought  for  poor  man,  and  nothing  to  say  to 
him  for  his  instruction,  and  no  care  to  bestow  on  him  for  his  welfare. 


How  to  At- 
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It  has  shown  that  the  god  of  agnosticism  is  only  the  gud  of  the  ICpi- 
cureans  dressed  up  in  modern  garb,  and  that  he  cares  nothing  fur  hu- 
manity, but  leaves  it  in  the  dark;  humanity  cares  nothing  tor  him  and 
is  willing  to  leave  him  to  his  unknowablenc.ss,  ;\s  the  fir>t  step  in  the 
solid  assent  of  the  true  religion  is  belief  in  the  one  living  (ioti,  so  the 
second  must  be  the  belief  that  the  great  Imther  has  taught  11  is  chil- 
dren what  they  need  to  know  and  what  they  need  to  be  in  order  to 
attain  their  destiny;  that  is,  belief  in  divine  revelation. 

Again  the  parliament  has  shown  that  all  the  attemjHsof  the  tribes 
of  earth  to  recall  and  set  forth  God’s  teaching,  all  their  endeavors  to 
tell  of  the  means  provided  by  the  Almighty  Goil  for  uniting  man  with 
Himself,  logically  and  historically  lead  u{)  to  and  culminate  in  Jcmis 
Christ.  The  world,  longing  for  the  truth,  points  to  Him  who  bungs  its 
fullness.  The  world’s  sad  wail  over  the  wretchedness  <jf  sin  points  ncjl 
to  despairing  escape  from  the  thralls  of  humanity-  a promise  r>f  cseajic 
which  is  only  an  impossibility  and  a delusion— but  to  humanity’s  eli  ans- 
ing  and  uplifting  and  restoration  in  His  redemption.  I'he  wurbl’s 
craving  for  union  w'ith  the  divine  finds  its  archetypal  glorious  n ali/a- 
tion  in  His  incarnation;  and  to  a share  in  that  wondrous  union  all  are 
called  as  branches  of  the  mystical  vine,  members  of  the  mystical 
body,  which  lifts  humanity  above  its  natural  state  and  j»ours  into  it  the 
ife  of  love. 

Therefore  does  the  verdict  of  the  ages  proclaim  m the  WDrds  of 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  Him  atul  knew  all  the  re>t; 
“Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  but  that  which  tiod  hath  laitl,  which 
is  Christ  Jesus,”  As  long  as  God  is  God,  and  man  is  man,  Jesus  ChriNt 
is  the  center  of  religion  forever. 

But,  still  further,  we  have  seen  that  Jesus  Christ  i>  not  a myth,  not 
a .symbol,  but  a personal  reality.  He  is  not  a vague,  shadowy  per>on- 
ality,  leaving  only  a dim,  vague,  mystical  impression  behind  him:  He 
is  a clear  and  definite  personality,  with  a clear  and  definite  teaching  as 
to  truth,  clear  and  definite  command  as  to  duty,  clear  aiul  definite 
ordaining  as  to  the  means  by  which  God's  life  is  imparted  to  man.  and 
by  wdiich  man  receives  it,  corresptmds  to  it,  and  ad\anee->  toward 
perfection. 

The  wondrous  message  He  sent  “to  e\'ery  creature,"  proclaiming 
as  it  had  never  been  proclaimed  before  the  value  and  the  rights  of  each 
individual  soul,  the  sublimest  individualism  the  worltl  hail  evei  heard 
of.  And  then,  with  the  heavenly  balance  and  equilibrium  which  brings 
all  individualities  into  order  and  harmony  and  unity,  I le  calls  all  to 
be  sheep  of  one  fold,  branches  of  one  vine,  membeis  of  one  bod\', 
in  which  all,  while  members  of  the  head,  are  also  "members  one  of 
another,”  in  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  1 lis  own  sublime  prayer  and 
{)rophecy:  “That  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Imthcr,  in  Me,  and  1 in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect 
in  one.” 

Thus  He  makes  His  church  a perfect  society,  both  human  and 
divine;  on  its  human  side,  the  most  perfect  multiplicity  in  unity,  and 
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unity  in  multiplicity,  the  most  perfect  socialism  and  solidarity  that  the 
world  could  ever  know;  on  its  divine  side,  the  instrumentality  devised 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  for  impartinj^,  maintaining  and  perfectinjr 
the  action  of  the  divine  life  in  each  soul;  in  its  entirety,  “the  body  of 
Christ,”  as  the  ai)ostle  declares  it,  a body,  a vine,  both  divine  and 
human,  a living  organism,  imparting  Hie  life  of  God  to  humanity. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  presented  to  us  by 
the  ajiostles  and  by  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  a concrete  individuality, 
as  tlistinct  and  unmistakable  as  Himself.  It  is  no  mere  aggregation, 
no  mere  cociperation  or  confederation  of  distinct  bodies;  it  is  an  organic 
unity,  it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  our  means  of  being  engrafted  in  Him 
and  sharing  in  His  life, 

riiis  is  unmistakably  His  provision  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
world;  will  anyone  venture  to  devise  a substitute  for  it?  Will  any- 
one, in  the  face  of  this  clear  and  imperative  teaching  of  our  Lord, 
assert  that  any  separated  branch  may  choose  to  live  apart  by  itself,  or 
that  any  aggregation  of  separated  branches  may  do  instead  of  the 
organic  duty  of  the  vine,  of  the  body? 

Men  of  impetuous  earnestness  ha\e  embodied  good  and  noble 
ideas  in  separate  organizations  of  their  own.  They  were  right  in  the 
ideas;  they  were  wrong  in  the  separation.  On  the  human  side  of  the 
I’hurch  of  Christ,  as  there  will  always  be,  as  there  always  has  been, 
room  for  imiirovement;  room  for  the  elimination  of  human  evils,  since 
our  Lortl  has  given  no  [iromise  of  human  impeccability;  room  for  the 
ailmission  and  apjilication  of  every  human  excellence,  room  for  the 
employment  aiul  the  ordering  of  every  human  energy  in  every  work 
that  is  for  Gotl’s  glory  and  man’s  welfare;  room,  not  only  for  individual 
twigs,  but  for  strong,  majestic  branches  and  limbs  innumerable;  but 
all  in  the  organic  unity  of  the  one  vine,  the  one  body.  For,  on  the 
divine  side,  there  can  be  “no  change  nor  shadow  of  alteration,”  and 
the  living  organism  of  the  vine,  of  the  body  must  ever  maintain  its  in- 
dividual identity,  just  as  a living  human  being,  though  ever  subject  to 
life’s  vicissitudes,  is  ever  the  same  identical  self. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  ultimate  center  of  religion.  He  has  declared 
that  H is  one  organic  church  is  equally  ultimate.  Because  I believe 
Him,  here  must  be  my  stand  forever. 


tX) 


Tho  Church 
Human  and 
Divine. 


Rev.  John  Z.  Torgersen,  Chicago 
(Memeber  General  (’omniiltee.) 


1 he  End  of  the  Parliament. 


FTER  eighteen  days,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 27th,  both  the  great  halls,  Washington 
and  Columbus,  were  thronged.  “Lead  Kindly 
Light”  was  sung,  and  then  the  various  speakers 
were  introduced.  The  best  portions  of  their 
addresses  here  follow.  President  Bonney 
presided. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Momerie,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, London,  after  affirming  that  the  parlia- 
ment was  greater  than  the  exposition,  said: 
" Here  on  the  platform  have  sat  as  brethren 
the  representatives  of  churches  and  sects 
which  during  by-gone  centuries  hated  and  cursed  one 
another,  and  scarcely  a word  has  fallen  from  any  of 
us  which  could  possibly  give  offense.  If  occasionally  the 
old  Adam  did  show  itself,  if  occasionally  something  was 
said  which  had  been  better  left  unsaid,  no  harm  was  done. 
It  only  served  to  kindle  into  a flame  of  general  and  universal 
enthusiasm  your  orotherly  love.  It  seemed  an  impossibility,  but  here 
in  Chicago  the  impossible  has  been  realized.  You  have  shown  that 
you  do  not  believe  in  impossibilities.  It  could  not  have  been  realized 
but  for  you.  It  could  not  have  been  realized  w'ithout  your  sympathy 
and  your  cnthu.siasm. 

“ Citizens  of  Chicago,  I congratulate  you.  If  you  show  yourselves 
in  other  things  as  great  as  you  have  shown  yourselves  in  regard  to  this 
parliament  of  religions,  most  assuredly  the  time  will  come  when  Chi- 
cago will  be  the  first  city  in  America,  the  first  city  in  the  world.” 

Protup  Chunder  Mozoomdar,  the  eastern  Indian  leader  of  the 
Hrahmo-Somaj:  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  to  my  mind,  a vast  con- 
centric circle  with  various  circumferences  of  doctrines,  authorities  and 
organizations  from  outer  to  inner,  from  inner  to  inner  still,  until  heaven 
and  earth  become  one.  The  outermost  circle  is  belief  in  God  and  the 
love  of  man.  In  the  tolerance,  kindliness,  good  will,  patience  and  wis- 
dom which  has  distinguished  the  work  of  this  parliament,  that  outermost 
circle  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  been  described.  We  have 
influenced  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  of  all  opinions,  and  the 
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influence  will  spread  and  spread.  So  many  human  unities  drawn 
within  the  magnetic  circle  of  spiritual  sympathy  cannot  i)ut  influence 
and  widen  the  various  denominations  to  which  they  helong.  In  the 
course  of  time  those  inner  circles  must  widen  also  till  the  love  of  man 
and  the  love  of  God  arc  pcrfecteil  in  one  church,  one  God,  <mc 
salvation.” 

Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  of  Russia:  “.Should  this  congress  have 
no  other  result  than  to  teach  us  to  juilgc  our  fellowman  hy  liis  indi- 
vidual value,  and  not  by  the  political  opinions  he  may  have  of  his 
country,  I will  express  my  gratitude  to  the  congress  not  only  in  the 
name  of  those,  your  brothers,  who  are  my  countrymen,  but  in  tlie  name 
of  those,  our  brothers,  whom  wc  so  often  revile  because  the  political 
traditions  of  their  country  refuse  the  recognition  of  h(»me  rule;  in 
the  name  of  those  of  our  fcllowmen  whose  motherland  stands  on  the 
neck  of  India;  in  the  name  of  those,  our  brothers,  whom  we  .so  often 
blame  only  because  the  government  of  their  countries  seiul  raj>aciou.s 
armies  on  the  western,  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  I wdl 
c.xprcss  my  gratitude  to  the  congress  in  the  name  of  those,  my  broth- 
ers, whom  we  often  judge  so  wrongly  because  of  the  cruel  treatment 
their  government  inflicts  upon  the  children  of  the  Chinese  race. 

“I  will  congratulate  the  congress  in  the  name  of  the  whole  woild 
if  those  who  have  been  here  have  learned  that  as  long  as  j)olitics  and 
politicians  e.xist  there  is  no  happiness  possible  on  earth.  1 w dl  con- 
gratulate the  congre.ss  in  the  name  of  the  whole  humanity  if  those  who 
have  attended  its  sessions  have  realized  that  it  is  a crime  to  be  aston- 
ished when  w’c  sec  that  another  human  being  is  a man  like  ourselves." 

K.  Hirai,  Buddhist:  “You  are  the  pioneers  in  human  history. 
have  achieved  an  assembly  of  the  w<jrhrs  religions,  and  we  l>elieve 
your  nc.xt  step  will  be  toward  the  ideal  goal  of  this  j)arliamenl,  the 
realization  of  international  justice.  We.  ourselves,  desire  to  w itness  its 
fulfillment  in  our  lifetime  and  to  greet  you  again  with  our  utmost 
cheers  and  deepest  admiration. 

"By  your  kind  hospitality  wc  have  forgotten  that  we  are  strang- 
ers, and  wc  arc  very  much  attached  to  this  city.  To  leave  here  makes 
us  feel  as  if  we  were  parting  with  our  own  sisters  and  brothers.  W hen 
we  think  of  our  homeward  journey  we  cannot  hel[)  shedding  tears. 
Farewell,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  cold  Winti-r  is  coming  on  and 
we  earnestly  wish  that  you  may  be  in  your  good  health,  h'arewell." 

Pung  Quang  Vu,  Chinese  Confucian.  llis  address  was  read  by  Dr. 
J.  n.  Barrows,  after  reading  which,  he  said:  "This  address,  as  has 
been  prophesied,  will  wipe  the  infamous  Geary  law  off  the  sf.itute 
books.”  Quang  Yu  wrote:  "It  is  unnecc.ssary  for  me  to  touch  ujujii 
the  existing  relations  between  the  government  of  China  and  tliat  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese  minister  at 
Washington  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  are  well  able  to 
deal  wfith  every  question  arising  between  the  two  countries,  in  a man- 
ner satisfactory  and  honorable  to  both. 

"As  I am  a delegate  to  the  religious  congresses,  I cannot  but  feel 
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that  all  religious  people  are  my  friends.  I have  a favor  to  ask  of  all 
the  religious  people  of  America,  that  they  will  treat  hereafter  all  my 
countrymen  just  as  they  have  treated  me,  I shall  be  a hundred  times 
more  grateful  to  them  for  the  kind  treatment  of  my  countrymen,  than 
of  me.  I am  sure  that  the  Americans  in  China  receive  just  such  con- 
siderate treatment  from  the  cultured  people  of  China  as  I have  re- 
ceived from  you 

“ The  majority  of  my  countrymen  in  this  country  are  honest  and 
law-abiding.  Christ  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  enough  to  love  one’s 
brethren  only.  I am  sure  that  all  religious  people  will  not  think  this 
retjuest  too  extravagant.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  no  national  differ- 
ences will  ever  interrupt  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, aiul  that  the  two  peoj)les  will  equally  enjoy  the  i)rotection 
and  blessing  of  heaven.  I intend  to  leave  this  country  shortly.  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  my  government  the  j)roceed- 
itigs  of  this  parliament  upon  my  return.  W’ith  this  I desire  to  bid  all 
my  friends  farewell.” 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  Shibata,  Japan,  high  i)riest  of  the  .Shinto  sect: 

“ This  j)arliament  of  religion  is  the  mo.st  remarkable  event  in  history,  k.  siiibata, 
and  it  is  the  first  honor  in  my  life  to  have  the  privilege  of  apjjcaring 
before  you  to  ])our  out  my  humble  idea,  which  was  so  well  accepted 
by  you  all.  You  like  me,  but  I think  it  is  not  the  mortal  .Shibata  you 
like,  but  you  like  the  immortal  idea  of  universal  fraternity  and  brother- 
hood. 

“Ami  I thank  you  to  let  me  speak  to  you  about  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  your  country  and  our  own  Japan,  that  country  which 
was  so  sound  asleep  until  a few  years  ago.  Japan  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a glorious  sunrising  land,  but  had  it  not  been  for  Commodore  Perry 
we  might  have  been  shut  out  from  all  the  light  of  the  material  civili- 
zation of  the  pre.sent  century.  He,  the  kind-hearted  representative  of 
tlie  United  States  of  America,  was  the  peaceful  yet  motive  power 
which  aroused  Japan  and  placed  her  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  we  have  advanced  to  our  present  con- 
dition of  material,  literary  and  political  civilization.  Japan  is  sepa- 
rated from  .America  by  an  ocean  five  thousand  miles  in  width, which  the 
Japanese  only  a few  years  ago  regarded  as  a great  mysterious  expanse. 

We  cross  over  this  ocean  today  and  in  a few  days  regard  America  as 
our  nearest  nation  and  Americans  as  our  best  neighbors. 

“ What  I wish  to  do  is  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  form- 
ing the  universal  brotherhood  under  the  one  roof  of  truth.  You  know 
unity  is  power,  I,  who  cannot  speak  any  language  but  Japanese,  may 
help  you  in  crowning  that  grand  project  with  success.  To  come  here 
I had  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  many  struggles  to  make.  You 
must  not  think  I represent  all  Shintoism,  I represent  only  my  own 
Shinto  sect.  But  who  under  the  sun  dare  to  except  to  the  universal 
brotherhood,  who  dare  to  destroy  universal  fraternity?  So  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  continue  to  shine  all  friends  of  truth  must  be  willing  to 
fight  courageously  for  this  great  principle. 
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“I  do  not  know  that  I shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  you  again 
in  this  life,  but  our  souls  have  bePn  so  pleasantly  united  here  that  1 
hope  they  may  again  be  united  in  the  life  hereafter.  Now  1 j)ray  that 
the  eight  million  deities  protecting  the  beautiful  cherry-tree  country 
of  Japan  may  protect  you  and  your  government  forever,  and  with  this 
1 bid  you  a most  hearty  good-by.” 

The  Rev.  George  T.  Candlin,  Methodist  missionary  to  China; 
“Suffer  one  final  wortl  of  counsel,  unfit  as  I am  to  give  it:  ‘ He  not  dis- 
obedient unto  the  heav'cnly  vision.’  A very  good  missionary  friend, 
one  of  the  oldest  missionaries  in  China,  but  trained  in  narrt)Wer  ideas, 
has  been  much  c.xercised  about  this  parliament;  he  could  not  undcr^tand 
it,  this  motly  gathering  of  so  many  religious  tongues,  but  while  he  was 
half  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  folly  of  men,  he  ilevoutly  bclievetl  it 
might  be  overruled  by  the  wisdom  of  (jod.  lie  remembered  ‘the  I’ar- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  tlwellcrs  in  Mesopotamia,’  and 
what  a marvel,  said  he,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  shouhl  descend  as  He  did 
on  that  ancient  gathering  and  make  it  a latter-day  IVntecost.  I am 
bound  to  say  he  thought  that  was  the  last  thing  we  should  be  j)repared 
for. 

“But  who  shall  say  that  spirit  has  not  been  out-p<*ured?  We  see 
not  the  cloven  tongues,  we  hear  not  the  rushing  of  mighty  winds;  our 
accompaniments  are  the  puffing  noise  of  locomotives,  but  on  your 
beaming  countenances  and  in  your  eager  eyes,  yes,  aiul  in  pearly  tears 
which  held  no  bitterness,  I have  seen,  methinks,  the  tokens  of  1 iis  pres- 
ence. Are  our  hearts  afire  with  lov'e  to  man;  are  our  zeal  anti  courage 
equal  to  our  light;  arc  we  afraid  of  nothing  in  this  holy  cause?  Then 
this  is  Pentecost  and  behind  is  the  conversion  of  the  world.” 

H.  Dharmapala,  Ceylon,  Buddhist:  “This  congress  of  religions 
has  achieved  a stupendous  work  in  bringing  before  you  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  Ivast.  The  committee 
on  religious  congresses  has  realized  the  Utopian  idea  of  the  poet  and 
the  visionary.  By  the  wonderful  genius  of  two  men,  Mr.  Bouncy  and 
Dr.  Barrows,  a beacon  of  light  has  been  erected  on  the  platform  of 
the  Chicago  parliament  of  religions  to  guide  the  )'earning  souls 
after  truth. 

“ I,  on  behalf  of  the  475,000,000  of  my  co-religionists,  followers  of 
the  gentle  lord,  Buddha  Gautama,  tender  my  affectionate  regartls  to 
Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  a man  of  noble  tolerance,  of  sweet  disposi- 
tion, whose  equal  I could  hardly  find. 

“And  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  born  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
you  have  learned  from  your  brothers  of  the  far  Ivast  the  presentations 
of  the  respective  religious  systems  they  follow.  You  have  listened 
with  commendable  patience  to  the  teachings  of  the  all-merciful 
Buddha  through  his  humble  followers.  During  his  earthly  career  of 
forty-five  years  he  labored  in  emancipating  the  human  mind  from 
religious  prejudices,  and  teaching  a doctrine  which  has  made  Asia 
mild.  By  the  patient  and  laborious  researches  of  the  men  of  science 
you  are  given  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a material  civilization,  but  this 
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civilization  Ly  itself  fiiuls  no  praise  at  the  hands  of  the  ^reat  naturalists 
of  the  day. 

“ Learn  to  think  without  [)rcjudice,  to  love  all  beings  for  love’s 
sake,  to  express  your  convictions  fearlessly,  to  lead  a life  of  purity,  and 
the  sunlight  of  truth  will  illuniinatc  you.  If  theology  and  dogma 
stand  in  your  way  in  the  search  of  truth  put  them  aside.  Be  earnest 
and  work  out  j'our  own  salvation  with  diligence,  and  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness will  be  yours.” 

Prince  Alomolu  Masacpioi,  V’ey  Territory , Africa.  “ Members  and 
Delegates  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions:  Permit  me  to  express  my 
hearty  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  this  congress  for  the  honor  cor\' 
ferred  upon  me  personally  by  the  jmivilege  of  representing  Africa  in 
this  worhl’s  {)arliament  of  religions. 

" riiere  is  an  important  relationship  which  Africa  sustains  to  this 
particular  gathering.  Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  great 
dawn  of  Christian  morning,  we  saw  benighted  Africa  opening  her 
doors  to  the  infant  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  afterward  the  founder  of  one 
t)f  the  greatest  religions  man  ever  embraced,  and  the  teacher  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  sentiments  ever  taught,  whose  teaching  has 
resulted  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent  audience. 

"As  I sat  in  this  audience  listening  to  the  distinguished  delegates 
and  rejiresentatives  in  this  assembly  of  learning,  of  philosophy,  of 
systems  of  religions  represented  by  scholarship  and  devout  hearts, 
1 wondered  to  myself,  ‘What  shall  the  harvest  be?’ 

" The  very  atmosphere  seems  pregnant  with  an  indefinable,  inex- 
pressible something;  something  too  solemn  for  human  utterance,  which 
I dare  not  express.  Previous  to  this  gathering  the  greatest  enmity  ex- 
isted among  the  world’s  religions.  Tonight — I dare  not  speak  as  one 
seeing  visions  or  dreaming  dreams — but  this  night  it  seems  that  the 
world’s  religions,  instead  of  striking  one  against  another,  have  come 
together  in  amicable  deliberation  and  have  created  a more  congenial 
spirit  among  themselves.  May  the  coming  together  of  these  wise  men 
result  in  the  full  realization  of  the  general  I'atherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  consecration  of  souls  to  the  service 
of  God.” 

rile  Rev.  George  Boardman,  I).  D.,  Philadelphia,  Baptist: 
" leathers  of  the  contemplative  P'ast,  sons  of  the  executive  West;  be- 
hold how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  The 
New  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God,  is  descending,  heaven,  the  phone; 
earth,  the  anti-phone,  chanting  the  eternal  hallelujah  chorus.” 

Rabbi  Pmiil  Hirsch,  Jewish,  Chicago:  " None  could  appreciate 
the  {lossibilities  of  this  parliament  more  deejily  than  we,  the  heirs  of 
a past  spanning  the  millennia  and  waiting  with  unbroken  faith  for  the 
coming  of  the  millennium.  Millions  of  my  co-religionists  hoped  that 
this  convocation  of  the  great  synagogue  would  sound  the  deathknell 
of  hatred  and  prejudice  under  which  they  suffer  and  have  suffered 
these  many  years;  and  their  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  From 
this  place  has  blazed  forth  the  fiery  signal,  telling  the  world  as  the 
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torches  on  Palestine’s  liills  of  old  did  the  birlii  of  a new  inontlj,  as 
now  of  the  dawn  of  the  better  day  of  a new  love  wide  enouj^li  to  t in- 
brace  all  the  children  of  men. 

“ W’e,  Jews,  came  to  impart  information  and  to  j^et  it.  W’e  have 
been  richly  rewarded  for  the  small  contribution  we  have  made  to  tin- 
success  of  this  ever  memorable  ^atherinj^,  Accordin^j  to  an  old  r.di- 
binical  injunction,  friends  should  not  part  without  some  st-rious 
thought  on  some  religious  problem.  \Vc  part  and  take  lu  ncc  all  the 
deep  thoughts  here  worded,  and  thus  we  may  be  sure  that  m us  will 
come  true  the  promise  of  the  Talmud  that  wherever  three  come  to- 
gether to  study  God’s  law  the  divine  Shekinah  is  resting  uj>on  them. 
Thus  let  me  bid  you  Godspeed  in  the  old  Jewish  salutation  of  peace.” 

Swami  Vivekananda:  “Much  has  been  saitl  on  the  comm<jn  ground 
of  religious  unity.  I am  not  going  just  now  to  venture  m\-  own  thet-ry. 
but  if  anyone  here  hopes  that  this  unity  would  ctmie  by  the  triumi'h  ot 
any  one  of  these  religions  and  the  destruction  of  the  others,  to  him  I 
say,  ‘Brother,  yours  is  an  imj)ossible  hope.’  Do  I wish  that  the 
Christian  would  become  Hindu?  God  forbitl!  1)«)  1 wish  that  the 
Hindu  or  the  Buddhist  would  become  Christian?  God  forbid  I 

‘‘The  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  earth  and  air  aiui  water 
are  placed  around  it.  Does  the  seed  become  the  earth,  or  the  air. 
or  the  water?  No!  It  becomes  a j)lant;  it  rlevelopcs  after  the  law 
of  its  own  growth,  a.ssimilates  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  water 
— converts  them  into  plant  substance  and  grows  a plant. 

‘‘Similar  is  the  case  with  religion.  The  Christian  is  not  to  become 
a Hindu  or  a Buddhist  nor  a Hindu  or  a BiuUlhist  to  berome  .i 
Christian.  But  each  must  assimilate  the  others  and  yet  presi  rve  its 
individuality  and  grow  according  to  its  own  law  of  growth. 

‘‘If  the  parliament  of  religions  has  show  n anything  to  the  world  it 
is  this,  that  it  has  proved  to  the  world  that  holiness,  purity  and  charity 
are  not  tne  exclusive  posse.ssion  of  any  one  church  in  the  worbl,  and 
that  every  system  has  produced  men  and  women  of  the  most  ex.dted 
character. 

“In  the  face  of  this  evidence  if  anybody  dreams  of  the  exclusive 
survival  of  his  own  and  the  destruction  of  the  others,  I pits-  him  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  point  out  to  him  that  upon  the  banner  of 
every  religion  w'ould  soon  be  written,  in  spite  of  their  resist. inrc,  ‘Help, 
and  not  fight,’ ‘Assimilation,  and  not  destruction,’  ‘Harmony,  peace, 
and  not  dissension.’  ” 

Virchand  A.  Gandhi,  India,  of  the  Jain  sect:  “If  ytni  will  onl\-  per- 
mit a heathen  to  deliver  his  message  of  peace  and  love,  I shalf  only 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  multifarous  ideas  jrresented  to  you  in  a liberal 
spirit  and  not  with  superstition  and  bigotry,  as  the  seven  blind  men 
did  in  the  elephant  story.  Once  upon  a time,  in  a great  city,  an  ele- 
phant w'as  brought  with  a circus;  and  the  people  had  never  seen  an 
elephant  before.  There  were  seven  blind  men  in  the  city  who  longed 
to  know  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  w'as,  so  they  went  together  to  tlic 
place  where  the  elephant  w-as  kept.  Cne  of  them  placed  his  hands  on 
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the  cars,  the  other  on  the  legs,  the  thirtl  on  the  tail  of  the  elephant, 
and  so  on.  When  they  were  asked  by  the  people  what  kind  of  an  an- 
imal the  elei)hant  was,  one  of  the  blind  men  said:  ‘Oh,  to  be  sure,  the 
elephant  is  like  a big  winnowing  fan.’  The  other  blind  man  said:  ‘No, 
my  dear  sir,  you  are  wrong;  the  elephant  is  more  like  a big  round 
post.’  The  third;  ‘By  Jove,  you  arc  cpiitc  mistaken,  it  is  like  a taper- 
ing stick.’  The  rest  of  them  also  gave  their  different  opinions.  The 
proprietor  of  the  circus,  who  happened  to  be  there,  stcpjicd  forward 
and  said:  ‘My  friends  you  arc  all  mistaken,  you  liavc  not  examined 
the  elephant  from  all  sides.  Had  you  done  so  you  would  not  have 
taken  one-sided  viovs.’ 

“Brothers  and  sisters,  I entreat  )’ou  to  hear  the  moral  of  this 
story  and  learn  to  e.xamine  the  various  religious  .systems  from  all 
standj-'oints." 

Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  vice-presiilent  (;f  the  woman’s  branch  of 
the  auxiliary,  Chicago;  “The  place  which  woman  has  taken  in  the 
parliament  of  religi<uis  and  in  the  denominational  congresses  is  one  of 
such  great  importance  that  it  i.?  entitled  to  careful  attention. 

“As  da}’  by  day  the  parliament  lias  presented  the  result  of  the 
preliminary  work  of  two  years,  it  may  have  apjieared  to  you  an  easy 
thing  to  j)ut  into  motiiin  the  forces  tif  which  this  evening  is  the 
crowning  achiev'ement,  but  to  bring  alnnit  this  result  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  labored.  There  are  si.xteen  committees  of  women  in 
the  various  departments  represented  in  the  parliament  of  religions 
and  denominational  ctmgresses,  with  a total  membership  of  174. 

“It  is  too  soon  to  jirognosticate  woman’s  future  in  the  churches. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  not  the  thinker,  the  formulator  of  creeds,  but 
the  silent  worker.  That  day  lias  passed.  It  remains  for  her  to  take 
her  rightful  position  in  the  active  government  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  (luestion,  if  men  will  accord  that  position  to  her,  my  experience  as 
that  of  the  chairmen  of  the  woman’s  committees  warrants  us  in  an- 
swering an  cmjihatic  yes.  Her  future  in  the  western  churches  is  in 
her  own  hands,  and  the  men  of  the  eastern  churches  will  be  em- 
boldened by  the  example  of  the  we.stern  to  return  to  their  country, 
and  bid  our  sisters  of  those  distant  lands  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

“Woman  has  taken,  literally,  Christ’s  command  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick,  and  to  minister  unto  those 
who  are  in  need  of  such  ministrations.  As  her  influence  and  power  in- 
crease so  also  will  her  zeal  for  good  works.  The  experiment  of  an 
ecpial  representation  of  men  and  woman  in  aparliament  of  religions  has 
been  made,  and  that  it  has  not  been  a failure,  1 think,  can  be  jiroved 
by  that  part  taken  by  the  women  who  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
called  to  jiarticipatc  in  this  great  gathering.” 

The  Rev.  Frank  Bristol,  D.  D.  Dr.  Bristol  began  his  speech  with 
the  following  cinotation; 

“Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may, 

.'\s  come  it  will  for  a’  that, 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o’er, 

Will  brothers  be  and  a’  that.” 
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“The  thorough  gentlemen  of  the  world  have  spoken  in  this  parlia- 
ment of  religions  in  support  of  religions  that  have  made  them  thor- 
ough  gentlemen.  Tolerance,  courtesy  and  brotherly  love  are  the  in- 
evitable and  convincing  results  of  the  worhl's  nearness  to  God,  the 
common  Father. 

“Infinite  good  and  only  good  will  come  from  this  parliament.  To 
all  who  have  come  from  afar  we  are  profoumlly  ami  eternally  indebted. 
Some  of  them  represent  civilizations  that  were  old  when  Romulus  was 
founding  Rome,  whose  philosojihies  and  songs  were  ripe  in  uisilom 
and  rich  in  rhythm  before  Homer  sang  his  Iliad  to  the  Greeks,  and 
they  have  enlarged  our  iileas  of  our  common  humanity.  I hey  have 
brought  to  us  fragrant  flowers  from  the  gardens  of  eastern  f.iiths, 
richer  gems  from  the  old  mines  of  great  philosophies,  ami  we  are 
richer  tonight  from  their  contributions  of  thought,  and  particularly 
from  our  contact  with  them  in  spirit. 

“Never  was  there  such  a bright  and  hopeful  <lay  for  our  common 
humanity  along  the  lines  of  tolerance  and  universal  brotherhood.  And 
we  shall  find  that  by  the  words  that  these  visitors  have  br»»ughl  to  us 
and  by  the  influence  they  have  e.xerteil,  they  will  be  richly  rewarded 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the  mighty  movement 
which  holds  in  itself  the  promise  of  one  I'aith,  one  Ford,  one  I'ather, 
one  Brotherhood. 

“A  distinguished  writer  has  said  that  it  is  always  morn  somewhere 
in  the  world.  The  time  hastens  when  a greater  thing  will  be  said- 
’tis  always  morn  everywhere  in  the  world.  The  darkness  has  [lassed, 
the  day  is  at  hand,  and  with  it  will  come  the  greater  humanity,  the 
universal  brotherhood.” 

The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Unitarian,  Chicago:  “It  has  often 
been  said,  and  I have  been  among  those  who  have  been  saying  it.  that 
we  have  been  witnessing  here  in  these  last  seventeen  days  what  will 
not  be  given  men  now  living  again  to  see,  but  as  these  meetings  have 
grown  in  power  and  accumulative  spirit  I have  felt  my  doubts  give 
way  and  1 already  see  in  vision  the  next  parliament  of  religions  nu)re 
glorious  and  more  hopeful  than  this.  And  I have  sent  my  mind  arouml 
the  globe  to  find  a fitting  place  for  the  next  jjarliament.  When  I look 
upon  these  gentle  brethren  from  Japan  1 have  imagined  that  away 
out  in  the  calms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  may,  in  the  city  of  Tokio, 
meet  again  in  some  great  parliament,  but  I am  not  satisfietl  to  stoj)  in 
that  half-way  land,  and  so  I have  thought  we  must  go  further  and  meet 
in  that  great  English  dominion  of  India  itself.  .At  first  I thought  that 
Bombay  might  be  a good  place,  or  Calcutta  a better  place,  but  1 have 
concluded  to  move  that  the  next  parliament  of  religions  be  held  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  in  the  ancient  city  of  Benares,  where  we  can 
visit  these  brethren  at  their  noblest  headquarters.  And  when  wc  go 
there  we  will  do  as  they  have  done,  leaving  our  heavy  baggage  behind, 
going  in  light  marching  order,  carrying  only  the  working  principles 
that  aer  applicable  in  all  lands. 

“Now,  when  shall  that  great  parliament  meet?  It  used  to  take  a 
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long  time  to  get  around  the  world,  but  I believe  that  we  are  ready  here 
tonight  to  move  that  we  will  usher  in  the  twentieth  century  with  a 
great  parliament  of  religions  in  l^enares.” 

Pastor  P'liedner,  Spain:  “ From  Spain,  which  discovered  America, 
I tender  a farewell  greeting  to  those  who  have  made  America  what  it 
is  today — to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  left 
their  homes  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
came  to  this  country  and  here  established  liberty  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific  shore — to  them  1 say  farewell.  They  brought 
liberty  to  America  because  they  knew  the  fountain  of  liberty,  even 
the  liberator  of  mankind,  the  author  of  the  brotherhood  of  man;  yea, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  light  of  freedom  shining  into  the  darkness 
of  slavery.  Spain  has  been  down-trodden  for  centuries  by  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  oppression,  but  now  it  has  regained  liberty,  and  is 
rejoicing  in  this  new  liberty,  and,  therefore,  it  is  free  in  that  freedom 
with  which  Christ  makes  all  men  free.  God  bless  free  America, 
Adios!” 

“The  Rfv.  Augusta  J,  Chapin,  D.  D.:  “The  last  seventeen  days 
liavc  seemed  to  many  of  us  the  fulfillment  of  a dream;  nay,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a long  cherished  prophecy.  The  seers  of  ancient  time  fore- 
told a day  when  there  should  be  concord,  something  like  what  we  have 
seen,  among  elements  before-time  discordant. 

‘‘We  have  heard  of  the  P'atherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  until  these  great  words  and 
truths  have  penetrated  our  minds  and  sunken  into  our  hearts  as  never 
before.  They  will  henceforth  have  larger  meaning.  No  one  of  us  all 
but  has  been  intellectually  strengthened  and  spiritually  uplifted. 

“The  last  moments  of  the  great  parliament  are  passing.  We  who 
welcomed  now  sj)eed  the  parting  guests.  We  are  glad  you  came.  Oh 
wise  men  of  the  East,  with  your  wise  words,  your  large,  tolerant  spirit, 
aiul  your  gentle  ways.  V\'e  hav'e  been  glad  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  learn 
of  you  in  these  things.  We  are  glad  to  have  seen  you  face  to  face  and 
we  shall  count  you  henceforth  more  than  ever  our  friends  and  co- 
workers in  the  great  things  of  religion.” 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston:  “Dear  friends,  I wish  I had  brought 
you  some  great  and  supreme  gift  of  wisdom.  I have  brought  you  a 
heart  brimming  with  love  and  thankfulness  for  this  crown  of  the  ages, 
so  blessed  in  ibself  and  so  full  of  a more  blessed  prophecy.  But  I did 
not  e.xpect  to  speak  tonight,  I will  only  give  you  two  or  three  lines 
which  very  briefly  relate  a dream,  a true  dream  that  I had  lately: 

" Before,  I saw  the  hand  divine 
(Outstretched  for  human  weal. 

Its  judgments  stern  in  righteousness, 

Its  mercy  swift  to  heal; 

And  as  I looked  with  hand  to  help 
The  golden  net  outspread. 

To  gather  all  w'e  deem  alive 
And  all  w'e  mourn  as  dead; 
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And  as  I mused  a voice  dirl  say: 

‘‘  Ah,  not  a single  mesh; 

This  binds  in  harmony  divine 
All  spirit  and  all  flesh." 

Bishop  Arnett, of  the  African  Methodist  ICpi.scopal  church:  ‘’1  have 
never  seen  so  large  a body  of  men  meet  together  and  discuss  (|ucstions  so 
vital  with  as  little  friction  as  1 have  seen  during  this  parliament.  '1  he 
watchword  has  been  toleration  and  fraternity,  and  shows  what  may 
or  can  be  done  when  men  assemble  in  the  projier  spirit. 

“There  was  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of  some  Christians  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  a parliament  of  all  the  religions,  but  the  result  of  this 
meeting  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  such  a gathering.  It  appears  that 
the  conception  was  a divine  one  rather  than  human,  and  the  execution 
of  tlie  plan  has  been  marvelous  in  its  detail  and  in  the  harmony  of  its 
working,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  chairman  of  the  auxiliary,  Mr. 
Bouncy,  and  also  on  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Barrows  - for  there  is  no  one  who 
has  attended  these  meeetings  but  really  believes  that  Chnsti.imty  has 
lost  nothing  in  the  discussion  or  comparison,  but  stands  totlay  in  a 
light  unknown  in  the  i)ast.  The  ten  commandments,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  golden  rule  have  not  been  supersedeil  In  .my  that  has 
been  presented  by  the  various  teachers  of  religion  and  phdosophy;  but 
our  mountains  are  just  as  high  and  our  doctrines  are  just  as  pure  as 
before  our  meeting,  and  every  man  and  woman  has  been  confirmerl  in 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  .saints.  1 believe  ih.it  it  will  do  good 
not  only  to  the  dominant  race;  but  to  the  race  that  1 represent  it  is  a 
Godsend,  and  from  this  meeting  we  believe  will  go  forth  a sentiment 
that  will  righten  a great  many  of  our  wrongs  ami  lighten  uj)  the  dark 
places,  and  assist  in  giving  us  that  which  we  are  now  denied — the  com- 
mon privileges  of  humanity;  for  we  find  that  in  this  congress  the 
majority  of  the  people  represented  are  of  the  ilarker  races,  which  will 
toach  the  American  people  that  color  is  not  the  standard  of  e.xcelletice 
or  of  degradation,  liut  I trust  that  much  good  w ill  come  to  all.  ami 
not  only  the  Fatherhood  of  Gotl  be  acknowledged,  but  the  brotherhood 
of  man.” 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  rector  of  the  Catholic  university.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  “We  leave  here.  We  will  go  to  our  homes.  We  will 
go  to  the  olden  ways.  Friends,  will  we  not  look  back  to  this  scene  of 
union  and  weep  because  separation  still  continues.  But  w ill  we  not 
pray  that  there  may  have  been  planted  here  a seed  that  will  grow  to 
union  w^orld-wflde  and  perfect?  Oh  friends,  let  us  pray  for  this.  It  is 
better  for  us  to  be  one.  If  it  were  not  better  for  us  to  be  one  than  to 
be  divided  our  Lord  and  God  would  not  have  praj’etl  to  Ills  I'ather 
that  we  might  all  be  one  as  He  and  the  I'ather  are  one.  Oh,  let  us 
pray  for  unity,  and  taking  up  the  glorious  strains  we  have  listened  to 
tonight,  let  us  morning,  noon  and  night  cry  out:  ‘Lead,  kiiully  Ligdit; 
lead  from  all  gloom;  lead  from  all  darkness;  lead  from  all  imperfect 
light  of  human  opinion;  lead  to  the  fullne.ss  of  the  Light.’ 

“O  glorious  Prince  of  the  King  above!  Lift  up  the  gates!  Take 
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away  all  barriers  and  all  separations  and  let  the  King  of  Glory  come 
to  rule!  He  gav'c  thanks  to  His  Father  that  He  was  to  be  now  glori- 
fied, and  that  the  world  was  to  be  His  kingdom.  Oh,  let  us  pray  that 
that  at  last  may  be  fulfilled.  Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  Prince.  Let  the 
King  of  Glory  come  in.  Let  Him  take  possession.  Before  Him  may 
every  human  being  bow.  Woe  to  the  man  who  would  have  an  idea  of 
his  own,  an  ambition  of  his  own,  that  he  would  put  in  the  place  of  His 
royal  supremacy!  May  He  come.  May  He  rule  under  His  scepter  of 
peace  and  love.  May  we  all  bow  together,  and  may  He  reign  forever 
and  c\  cr.” 

Mr.  Bouncy  read  a stanza  from  a i)oem  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cook: 

“ (io<l  in  all  faces  shine. 

So  make  'I’hou  all  men  Thine, 

Under  one  dome: 

Face  to  face,  soul  to  soul, 

K.ast  to  West,  pole  to  pole, 

As  the  ureat  ages  roll, 

He  riiou  our  home!  ” 

In  his  closing  address  Chairman  John  Henry  Barrows.  I).  I)., 

said: 

‘‘The  closing  hour  of  this  parliament  is  one  of  congratulation,  of 
tender  sorrow,  of  triumphant  hopefulness.  God  has  been  better  to  us 
1))’  far  than  our  fears,  and  no  one  has  more  occasion  for  gratitude  than 
your  chairman,  that  he  has  been  upheld  and  comforted  by  your  cordial 
cooperation,  by  the  prayers  of  a great  host  of  God’s  noblest  men  and 
women,  anil  by  the  consciousness  of  divine  favor. 

“Men  of  Asia  and  Lurope,  we  have  been  made  glad  by  your  com- 
ing and  have  been  made  wiser.  1 am  happy  that  you  have  enjoyed 
our  hosj)italitics.  While  floating  one  evening  over  the  illumined  waters 
of  the  “white  city,”  >rr.  Dharmapala  said,  with  that  smile  which  has 
won  our  hearts,  “All  the  joys  of  heaven  arc  in  Chicago,”  and  Dr. 
Momcrie.  with  a characteristk:  minglingof  enthusiasm  and  skepticism, 
replied:  “1  wish  1 were  sure  that  all  the  jo)’s  of  Chicago  are  to  be  in 
heaven.”  But  surely  there  will  be  a multitude  there  whom  no  man 
can  mimljcr  out  of  every  kindrcil  and  people  and  tongue,  and  in  that 
perpetual  parliament  on  high  the  people  of  God  will  be  satisfied. 

“We  h ave  learned  that  truth  is  large  and  that  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  in  (iod’s  providence  by  which  men  emerge  out  of  darkness 
into  the  heavenly  light.  It  was  not  along  the  line  of  any  one  sect  or 
philosophy  that  Augustine  and  Origen,  John  Henry  Newman  and 
Dean  Stanley,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Channing,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  walked  out  into  the  light  of  the  eternal. 
I he  great  high  wall  of  heaven  is  pierced  by  twelve  portals,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  be  surprised  if  we  ever  pass  within  those  gates  to  find 
many  there  whom  wc  did  not  expect  to  sec.  We  certainly  ought  to 
cherish  stronger  hopes  for  those  who  arc  pure  in  deeds,  even  though 
living  in  the  twilight  of  faith,  than  for  selfish  souls  who  rest  down  ou 
r.  lifeless  Christianity. 
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“I  thank  God  for  these  friendsliips  which  we  have  knit  with  men  and 
women  beyond  the  sea,  and  I thank  you  for  your  synipatl)y  and  over- 
generous  appreciation  and  for  the  constant  help  you  have  furnislicd  in 
the  midst  of  my  multiplied  duties.  Christian  America  semis  her  greet- 
ings through  you  to  all  mankind.  We  cherish  a broadened  sympathy, 
a higher  respect,  a truer  tenderness  to  the  children  of  our  common 
Father  in  all  lands;  and,  as  the  story  of  this  parliament  is  read  in  the 
cloisters  of  Japan,  by  the  rivers  of  southern  Asia,  amid  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe,  and  in  the  isles  of  all  the  seas,  it  is  my  prayer  that 
non-Christian  readers  may  in  some  measure  discover  what  lias  been  the 
source  and  strength  of  that  faith  in  Divine  I'atherhood  and  human 
brotherhood  which,  embodied  in  an  Asiatic  peasant  who  was  the  Son 
of  God  and  made  divinely  potent  through  Him,  is  clasping  the  globe 
with  bands  of  heavenly  light. 

“ Most  that  is  in  my  heart  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  liappy  mem- 
ory must  go  unsaid.  If  any  honor  is  due  for  this  magnificent  achieve- 
ment let  it  be  given  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  is  the  si)irit  of  love 
in  the  hearts  of  those  of  many  lands  and  faiths  who  have  toiled  for 
the  high  ends  of  this  great  meeting.  May  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
rules  the  storm  and  holds  the  ocean  waves  in  His  right  hand,  follow 
you,  with  the  prayers  of  all  God’s  people,  to  your  distant  homes.  And. 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  closed  his  lectures  on  “ The  Art  of  Painting  " 
with  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo,  so,  with  a deeper  reverence,  1 
desire  that  the  last  words  which  I speak  to  this  parliamctit  .shall  be  the 
name  of  Him  to  whom  I owe  life  and  truth  and  hope  and  all  things, 
who  reconciles  all  contradictions,  pacifies  all  antagonisms,  and  wlu), 
from  the  throne  of  His  heavenly  kingdom,  directs  the  serene  and  un- 
wearied omnipotence  of  redeeming  love  — Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.” 

President  Bonney’s  final  words.  “ Worshipers  of  God  anti  lovers 
i^esident  qJ  man:  The  closing  words  of  this  great  event  must  now  be  spoken. 

With  inexpressible  joy  and  gratitude  I give  them  utterance.  The 
wonderful  success  of  this  first  actual  congress  of  the  religions  of 
the  world  is  the  realization  of  a conviction  which  has  heltl  my'  heart 
formally  years.  I became  acquainted  with  the  great  religious  systems 
of  the  world  in  my'  y'outh,  and  have  enjoyetl  an  intimate  association 
with  leaders  of  many  churches  during  my'  maturer  years.  I was  thus 
led  to  believe  that  if  the  great  religious  faiths  could  be  brought  into 
relations  of  friendly  intercourse,  many'  points  of  sympathy  and  union 
would  be  found,  and  the  coming  unity^  of  mankiml  in  the  love  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man  be  greatly'  facilitated  and  advanced. 
Hence,  when  the  occasion  arose  it  was  gladly  welcomed  and  the  effort 
more  than  willingly  made. 

“What  many'’ men  deemed  impossible  God  has  finally’  wrought. 
The  religions  of  the  world  have  met  in  a great  and  imposing  a.sscmbly: 
they  have  conferred  together  on  the  vital  questions  of  life  and  immor- 
tality in  a frank  and  friendly  spirit,  and  now  they  part  in  peace  with 
many  w'arm  expressions  of  mutual  affection  and  respect. 
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“The  influence  which  this  congress  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
will  exert  on  the  [)eacc  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world  is  Ijeyond  the 
power  of  human  language  to  describe.  For  this  influence,  borne 
by  those  who  have  attended  the  sessions  of  the  parliament  of  re- 
ligions to  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  affect  in  some  important  degree 
all  races  of  men,  all  forms  of  religion,  and  even  all  governments 
and  social  institutions. 

“The  results  of  this  influence  will  not  only  be  apparent  in  external 
changes,  but  will  manifest  themselves  in  thought,  feeling,  expression, 
and  the  deeds  of  charity.  Creeds  and  institutions  may  long  remain 
unchanged  in  form,  but  a new  spirit  of  light  and  peace  will  pervade 
them,  for  this  congress  of  tlie  world’s  religions  is  the  most  marvelous 
evidence  yet  given  of  the  ai)proaching  fulfillment  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecy;  Behold  I make  all  things  new! 

" The  establishment  of  a universal  fraternity  of  learning  and  virtue 
was  early  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  World’s  Congress 
Auxiliary  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Fxposition.  The  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions lias  always  been  in  anticipation  what  it  is  now  in  fact,  the 
culmination  of  the  W’orld’s  Congress  scheme.  This  hour,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  approjiriate  to  announce  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  world’s  congress  series,  as  now  arranged,  a procla- 
mation of  that  fraternity  will  be  issued  to  promote  the  continuation  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  of  the  great  work  in  which  the  congresses  of  1893 
have  been  engaged. 

“And  now  farewell.  A thousand  congratulations  and  thanks  for 
the  codjieration  and  aid  of  all  who  have  contributed  to  the  glorious 
results  which  we  celebrate  this  night.  Henceforth, the  religions  of  the 
world  will  make  war,  not  on  each  other,  but  on  the  giant  evils  that 
afflict  mankind.  1 lenceforth,  let  all  throughout  the  world  who  worship 
Goil  and  love  their  fcllowmen,  join  in  the  anthem  of  the  angels: 

• “Glory  to  GckI  in  the  highest! 

I’eace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men!” 

Rabbi  Hirsch  led  in  the  universal  prayer,  when  Bishop  Keane 
offered  the  last  petition; 

“ O Father  in  heaven,  deign  to  look  down  upon  Thy  children  and 
crown  the  work  of  this  parliament  with  Thy  paternal  benediction. 
Grant,  ()  Father  of  Lights,  in  whom  there  is  no  darkness,  that  the 
seeds  of  light  planted  in  our  hearts  may  grow  unto  the  fullness  of  the 
light.  Grant,  O Goil  of  love,  who  hast  said  that  “ He  that  abideth  in 
love  abideth  in  Me,’’  that  the  germs  of  love  implanted  in  our  hearts 
may  grow  into  love  that  will  link  us  inseparably  with  one  another 
while  linking  us  inseparably  with  Thee.  Bless  us,  O God,  and  guide 
us  all  in  the  path  that  is  before  us.  Make  us  faithful  to  all  we 
have  heard,  and  grant  that  we,  through  our  devious  ways  may,  through 
Thy  boundless  mercy,  be  brought  at  last  together  to  love  and  praise 
Thee  forev'er  and  ever.  Amen.’’ 

The  great  audience  sang  “America,”  and  the  greatest  religious 
gathering  of  the  ages  was  ended. 


Farewell 


Rev.  M.  C.  Ranseen,  Chicago. 

(Member  General  Committee.) 
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OST  of  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations and  organizations  represented 
in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  lield 
congresses  of  their  own  of  several  days 
each,  mainly  in  the  smaller  halls  of  the 
Art  Institute,  with  a single  Presenta- 
tion Day  each  in  a larger  hall.  They 
hegan  on  August  27th  and  ended  Octo- 
ber 15th.  There  were  forty-one  in  all. 
The  programmes  were  evidently  prepar- 
ed with  great  care,  and  the  papers  in  full, 
of  any  congress,  would  fill  a volume. 
I'iach  congress  was  welcomed  by  the 
president  of  the  Auxiliary,  lion.  C.  C. 
llonney,  with  an  address,  characterized 
by  great  tact,  courtesy  and  ability, alwaysadmir- 
al)ly  adapted  to  time,  place  and  occasion,  l^rev- 
ity  forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  addresses 
here,  and  only  allows  this  general  reference  to  what  ought  to  have 
been  preserved  in  type  in  full.  Most  of  the  following  reports  and 
synopses  were  furnished  by  those  who  participated  in  the  congresses, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  official.  .Some  of  the  denom- 
inations, as  the  Ivjji.scopal  and  the  Presbyterian  (the  latter  with  the 
e.xccption  of  one  day,  Presentation  Day  ),  and  Calvinistic-Baptist,  did 
not  enter  into  the  movement.  But  rno.st  of  the  churches  made  elabo 
rate  preparations,  and  constructed  e.xcellent  programmes,  and  executed 
them  with  thoroughness,  so  that  their  proceedings  possessed  great 
value  and  interest. 

It  should  be  understood  that  stirring  and  inspiring  hymns  and 
other  devotional  e.xercises  vv'ere  interspersed  through  all  the  con- 
gresses, the  report  of  which  here  is  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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THi:  JEWISH  CONGRESS. 

The  Jewish  Denominational  Congress  conv^enecl  in  the  Memorial 
A.rt  Palace,  August  27th  to  30th,  and  September  1 3th  and  1 5th,  under  the 
.luspices  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  congregations  and  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  ral)bis.  This  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  the  Jews  were  granted  such  an  opportunity  to  declare  before  the 
world  publicly  and  fearlessly  their  fundamental  doctrines,  hopes  and 
aims,  their  cliief  spiritual  contributions  to  humanity,  their  atitude 
toward  other  religions,  and  the  respect  in  which  Judaism  is  still  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  civilization.  The  cle\en  sessions  were  well 
attended.  1 he  essayists  presented  their  subjects  with  learning,  clear- 
ness, courage  and  lo\’e,  and  the  enthusiasm  born  of  conviction.  It  was 
a memorable  occasion,  an  e[)och-marking  event,  and  noteworthy  are 
the  words  with  which  Presitlent  Charles  C.  Ponney  opened  the  first  ses- 
sion in  the  Hall  of  Columbus:  “The  Providence  of  the  (lod  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  has  so  ordered  the  arrangements  of  the  religious 
congresses  under  the  auspices  of  the  W orld’s  Congress  Au.xiliary  of 
the  \\  orhl’s  Columbian  ICxposition  that  the  mother  church  from  which 
all  the  Christian  denominations  trace  their  lineage,  and  which  stands 
in  the  history  of  mankind  as  the  esjiecial  e.xponcnt  of  august  and  tri- 
umjihant  theism,  has  been  called  upon  to  open  the  religious  congresses 
of  1S93.  far  more  important  and  significant  is  the  fact  that  this 

arrangement  has  been  ni.ide,  and  this  congress  is  now  formally  oi^cned 
ami  welcomeil  by  as  ultra  and  ardent  a Cliristian  as  the  world  con- 
tains. It  is  because  I am  a Christian,  and  the  chairman  of  the  general 
committee  of  organization  of  the  religious  congresses  is  a Christian,  and 
a large  majority  of  that  committee  are  Christians,  that  this  day  deserves 
to  stand  gold-bordered  in  human  history,  as  one  of  the  signs  that  a 
new  age  of  brotherhood  and  peace  has  truly  come.” 

The  theology  of  Judaism  was  treated  by  Rabbi  Isaac  M.Whse,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  who  tlefineil  Jiulaism  to  be  “the  complex  of  Israel’s  relig- 
ious sentiments  ratiocinated  to  conceptions  in  harmony  with  its  Jeho- 
vistic  ( iod-ci>gnilion.  Pile  God-cognition  always  precedes  the  religiou.s 
idea  with  its  commandments  and  institutions.  It  is  the  principle,  the 
first  cause  and  touchstone  for  all  religious  knowledges,  ordinances  and 
institutions.  All  religious  dogmas  and  jiractices  must  be  legitimate 
conclusions  from  that  jirinciple.  The  law  of  laws  is,  “whatever  is  in 
my  cognition  of  Go<.l  is  im})erativc  in  my  religion;  whatev'er  is  contrary 
to  my  cognition  of  God  is  irreligious  and  forbidden  to  me.”  Israel  did 
not  make  its  God;  God  made  Himself  known  to  Israel,  and  its  entire 
religion  grew'  out  of  this  knowledge;  whatever  is  not  in  harmony  w'ith 
it  is  error.  Therefore  is  Israel’s  religion  called  “Veneration  and  Wor- 
ship of  Jehovah”  (Ps.  xi.x,  10);  its  laws  and  institutions  are  divdne  in- 
asmuch, as  they  arc  the  sequence  of  this  antecedent;  and  its  expound- 
ers maintain  that  this  monotheism  is  the  only  dogma  of  Judaism.  Its 
formula  is  ‘ The  Kternal  our  God,  the  Internal  is  one  ’ and  its  categoric 
imperative  is  ‘ Vc  shall  walk  after  the  Plternal  your  God.’  This  God 
of  Israel,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jaocb,  the  God  enthroned  in 
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Zion  is  not  a tribal,  or  national,  a local,  or  any  special  God.  lie  is  the 
one  God  revealed  to  Israel  and  known,  worshiped  and  jiroclaimed  by 
Israel  only,  the  Creator,  the  Judge,  the  Possessor  of  lieaven  and  earth, 
exalted  above  all  time  and  space,  the  eternal,  infinite, absolute,  univer- 
sal and  omnipresent  God,  supreme  Love  and  Truth,  tile  highest  ideal 
of  moral  perfection.  From  this  God,  cognition  follows  the  belief  in  a 
universal  and  special  providence,  the  atonement  of  sins,  the  efficacy 
of  divnne  worship,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  accountability,  the  per- 
fectibility and  the  personal  immortality  of  man.  These  are  recorded 
in  the  national  literature  of  the  I lebrews  and  actualized  in  their  history. 
Their  truth  or  error  is  to  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and  Holv 
Writ.” 

In  another  essay  on  the  ‘ ICthics  of  Judaism,’  delivered  at  the 
presentation.  Rabbi  Wise  further  e.xplained  that  it  is  “the  duty  of  man 
to  strive  continually  to  become  Godlike,  to  come  as  near  as  pos-^lblc 
to  the  highest  ideal  of  disinterested  goodness,  love,  mercy,  iusticc, 
holiness  and  all  the  other  virtues  which  the  innate  moral  law  urges 
and  our  God-cognition  defines,  as  .Scriptures  declare:  'Walk  before 
Me  and  become  thou  perfect’  (Gen.  xvii,  i ).  ‘'Thou  shalt  become 
perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God”  ( Deut.  xviii,  13).  ' \'e  shall  walk 

after  the  Lord  your  God  ' (Deut.  xiii,  5 ).  Accoriling  to  JudaiMii.  the 
moral  law  was  not  bestowed  by  God  upon  Israel  only;  it  was  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  creed,  faitli,  law  or  institutiotj;  it  was  the  [)lessing  Go<l 
bestowed  upon  Adam  (Gen.  i,  28),  the  heritage  of  the  entire  human 
family,  as  Micah  said  (vi,  8):  ‘He  hath  told  thee.  O man,  what  is 
good,’  and  not  O Israel,  O Greek,  D Roman.’  Any  person  who  con- 
scientiously regulates  his  volitions  and  actions  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  in  obedience  to  this  moral  law  is  a righteous  man.  however 
different  his  doings  may  be  from  those  ordained  in  the  Daw  of  Mose>; 
and  the  rabbis  of  old  declared  that  his  reward  would  be  eternal  life. 
Yet  to  define  the  requirements  of  tiiis  moral  law  the  Thora  ( Penta- 
teuch) was  given  to  Israel,  and  with  precision  it  explains  what  is  good 
and  right,  true  and  beautiful  in  all  human  affairs,  nation.il,  social  and 
individual.  It  reveals  to  mai\  the  i<leal  of  moral  perfection  and  prompts 
him  to  rise  in  the  moral  scale  toward  this  ideal,  the  Holy  God.  .'^till 
it  ^s  advisory  only,  there  is  no  coercion,  there  can  be  none,  for  thii 
same  Thora  teaches  the  principle  of  freedom  and  the  duty  of  reason- 
ing, and  that  the  moral  value  of  any  act  is  commensurate  with  its  mo- 
tive, whereas  coercion  is  an  imposition,  no  inner  motive  at  all,  cer- 
tainly no  virtue,  whatever  action  it  jn-oduces  is  morally  indifferent. 

Pvthics  of  the  Talmud,  by  Prof.  Moses  Mielziner,  described  "that 
stupendous  work  which  records  the  dev'elopment  of  Judaism  during 
nearly  a thousand  years  after  the  close  of  tlie  Hible,  ami  maintaineil 
that  Talmudical  ethics  is  the  ethics  of  the  Bible  enriched  ami  devel- 
oped by  the  wisdom,  observation  and  experience  of  the  rabbis.  The 
moral  teachings  in  that  famous  book  are  eminently  jiractical,  and  at 
the  same  time  breathe  a spirit  of  love  and  tolerance  and  lofty  human- 
ity, as  a few  quotations  will  aptly  illustrate:  ‘Without  knowledge 
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there  is  no  true  morality  and  piety.’  ‘Great  is  the  dignity  of  labor;  it 
honors  man.’  ‘He  who  does  not  teach  his  son  a trade,  neglects  his 
parental  duty.’  ‘The  world  rests  on  three  thinj^s:  justice,  truth  and 
peace.’  ‘W  hatever  would  be  hateful  to  thee,  tlo  not  to  thy  neigh- 
bor; this  is  the  law,  all  else  is  but  commentary.’  ‘Let  thy  yea  be  in 
truth  and  thy  nay  be  in  truth.’  ‘Deception  in  ua)rds  is  as  fjrcat  a sin 
as  deception  in  money  matters.’  ‘He  who  turns  away  frotn  works  of 
love  and  charity  turns  away  from  (lod.’  ‘W’orks  of  charity  have  more 
value  than  sacrifices;  they  are  equal  to  the  performance  of  all  reli^^ious 
duties.”  ‘ Do  not  separate  thj'self  from  society.’  ‘Better  is  he  who 
lives  off  the  toil  of  his  hand  than  he  who  indulf^es  in  idle  piet\-.'  ‘He 
who  lives  without  a wife  is  no  perfect  man.'  ‘If  thou  hast  the  means, 
enjoy  life’s  innocent  pleasures.’  ‘Xo  one  ou^ht  to  afthet  himself  by 
unnecessary  fastinfj.’  'Thou  shalt  h)ve  thy  neit^hbor  as  th\  seff.  is  the 
all-embracing  principle  of  the  divine  law.’  ‘The  iluries  of  justice, 
veracity,  peacefulness  and  charity  are  to  be  fulfilled  towartl  the  non- 
Jew  as  well  as  the  Jew.’  ‘The  pious  aiul  virtuous  of  all  natiofjs  will  go 
to  heaven,”  i.  c.,  man’s  sahation  depends  not  on  the  ac<  cjJtaiK  e of  ta  r- 
tain  articles  of  belief,  nor  on  certain  ceremonial  observances,  but  on 
that  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  religion,  morality,  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life.” 

The  Doctrine  of  Immortality  in  Jiulaism,  by  Rabbi  Jt>seph  Stob, 
of  Chicago:  He  maintained  that“man’s  personal  immortality  w as  alw  a\  > 
an  established  belief  in  Israel.  Throughout  all  his  long  history  we 
search  in  vain  for  a period  wiien  this  doctrine  was  not  afVirmeti.  be 
lieved  or  defended  by  the  Jew.  The  voluminous  literature  of  Jud.usin 
is  unanimous  on  the  subject.  It  has  the  sanction  of  [)riest  and  prophet, 
bard  and  sage,  rabbi  and  people.  It  is  confirmed  by  preem  pt  and  by 
ritual  practice.  Saul  would  never  have  asketl  the  witch  of  h’ndor  to 
conjure  up  the  spirit  of  Samuel,  nor  wouhl  Moses  have  prohibited  “in- 
quiring of  familiar  spirits  and  communing  with  the  dead”  had  the  peo- 
ple not  believed  in  conscious  e.xistencc  after  tleath.  Were  not  a belief 
in  immortality  current  the  people  wouhl  not  h.ive  told  of  the  <lc.id 
children  Elijah  and  h'lisha  reanimated  by  bringing  tlic  departed  soul 
back  into  the  lifeless  body,  nor  would  they  h.'ix’e  rej)ealetl  the  story 
that  Elijah  went  alive  into  heaven.  1 lannal.  says.  ‘1  he  Eord  killeth 
and  maketh  alive;’  Isaiah  declares ‘The  ilcad  shall  live,  my  deatl  bod- 
ies shall  rise;’  Hozeaand  h^zekiel  refer  to  a national  resurrection  which 
implies  the  possibilit\'  of  the  individual's  resurrection;  and  Psalms  (lb. 
1 7-  49.  73  ).  ITo verbs  ( 12,  v.  28 ),  Job  ( 14,  v.  13-15.  49,  26,  27),  hxclesi- 
asts  (12,  vs  7).  Judaism  did  not  stop  with  the  last  page  of  the  Bible. 
Judaism  is  a religious  force  penetrating  the  ages,  and  no  man,  no  book, 
no  temple,  no  synod,  no  national  catastrophe  and  nooj)pression  could 
ever  stem  or  destroy  it.  Its  final  word  was  not  s[)oken  when  Malachi 
closed  his  lips,  and  there  is  more  than  a fly-leaf  between  the  Old  and 
the  New’  Testaments.  The  interim  is  pregnant  with  development,  ami 
many  an  idea  that  w’as  only  embryological  in  the  Old  Testament 
period,  there  reached  a fuller  and  more  pronounced  growth.  Particularly 
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is  this  the  case  with  the  immortality  idea.  The  Wisdom  of  .Solomon, 
the  second  and  fourth  15ooks  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Hook  of  bhioc  h.thc 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Tatriarchs  refer  re|)eateilly  to  tlie  hereafter. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  in  the  second  century  Ik  C,  the  iloctrine  of  im- 
mortality was  so  prevalent  that  the  three  sects  (piarreled  about  it 
Passages  in  the  Targum,  Midrash  and  Talmuil,  which  are  undeniably 
early  traditions,  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Aristobul,  the  most  ancient 
synagogal  ritual,  the  oldest  funeral  services  and  funeral  rites  all  fur- 
nish proof  positive  that  a belief  in  immortality  e.xisted  in  Israel  prior 
to  the  time  of  Jesus;  yea,  the  very  fact  that  Jesus  and  His  apostles 
teach  it  in  the  v^ery  words  of  the  Pharisees  shows  that  it  was  from 
Israel  that  they  deriveil  this  dov.trine.  Just  as  unanimous  is  the  Jew- 
ish idea  that  ethics  and  worship  must  not  be  based  on  the  selfish  hojic 
or  dread  of  future  reward  or  punishment.  ‘He  not  like  servants  th.it 
serve  their  master  for  the  sake  of  the  reward.'  I’ndisputi  il  is  also  tlie 
idea  that  this  life  and  its  duties  are  not  to  be  •'hunned  or  slighteil  be- 
cause of  the  other  life.  Man  has  no  right  tosejiarate  himself  from  so- 
ciety and  seek  seclusion  in  deserts  anti  caves  in  order  to  .Ht|uire 
immortality.  ‘ This  world  is  the  vestibule  to  the  ne.xt.  1 \i  r\  right- 
eous man  will  be  rewardctl  according  to  his  own  merits.'  l,)ur  life 
hereafter  depends  altogether  upon  our  life  here.  What  this  fut- 
ure life  is  no  one  can  describe.  Maimonides  sums  it  .ill  up  when  he 
say's:  ‘In  the  future  world  there  is  nothing  corjioral ; e\er\  thing  is 
spiritual.  There  is  no  eating  and  no  drinking,  no  standing  ami  no  sil- 
ting;’ hence  no  local  heaven  or  hell.  I'uture  joy  is  all  spiritual  joy. 
the  happiness  that  conies  from  w isilom  and  goc»d  deeds;  future  |»am 
is  all  spiritual  pain,  the  remorse  for  ignorance  and  w ickeinU  ss.  I he 
joy  is  eternal,  because  goodness  is  eternal;  the  jrain  is  temjioral,  be- 
cause ‘God  will  not  contend  forever,  neither  will  He  ret.iin  His  angci 
to  eternity.’  The  Jews  never  taught  the  eternity  of  suffering  .ind  i h.is- 
tisement.  They  know  naught  oi  endless  retributive  suffering.  ;\n 
eternal  hell-fire  was  alien  to  them.  Hut  ‘the  pious  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  will  inherit  future  bliss,'  w helliei  they  are  Jews  or  non-Jews.” 

The  Function  o^  Prayer  according  to  Jewisji  Doctrine,  by  R.ibbi 
Isaac  S.  Mo.ses,  of  Chicago:  ‘‘To  understand  the  character  of  a relig- 
ion, one  must  study  its  prayers;  to  know  the  nature  of  a religious 
community',  one  must  enter  into  the  sacred  precinct  of  their  liturgy. 
Were  today  the  history  of  Israel  w iped  out  from  the  memory  of  men, 
were  even  the  Hible  to  be  obliterated  from  the  liter.iture  of  the  wurld, 
the  student  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion  could  reconstruct 
from  a few  pages  of  the  Jewi.sh  prayer  book  the  lofty  faith  of  Israel, 
the  grandeur  of  his  moral  teachings,  and  the  m.'iin  points  of  his  historic 
career.  What  kind  of  men  were  they  who  would  pr.'iy  e\ery' morning: 
‘He  praised,  O (iod.  King  of  the  world,  who  h.ast  not  made  me  a slave?' 
They  certainly  had  no  reference  t"  the  poor  creature  bought  and  sold 
like  merchandise;  for  neither  in  old,  nor  in  later  Israel,  was  slavery  so 
extensive,  nor  so  abject  as  to  call  forth  such  a self-complacent  bene- 
diction and  during  the  long  night  of  persecution  the  position  of  the  Jew 
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was  such  as  not  to  compare  favorably  even  with  that  of  a slave.  Yet 
would  he  pray  with  grateful  devotion  to  his  Maker  arul  rejoice  that  he 
had  not  been  made  a slave.  Truth,  or  the  Torah,  is  the  second  great 
clement  in  Jewish  worship.  Amidst  all  changes  of  fortune,  in  the  face 
of  direst  distress,  even  in  the  agony  of  death,  the  jewwouUI  look  upon 
his  lot  as  specially  favored  by  Ciod;  thanking  Him  for  the  great  l>o(>n 
of  having  received  the  burden  of  the  Law.  In  this  Law  and  in  his 
obedience  to  it  he  beholds  his  chief  distinction,  or  election,  before  all 
other  nations. 

“ The  law,  is  however,  but  the  outward  c.xprcssion  and  e.xemplifica- 
tion  of  the  deeper  truth  which  is  the  center  and  .soul  of  Jewish  thought 
and  life,  the  existence  of  the  One  God.  This  truth  is  no  mere  theo- 
logical postulate;  it  is  an  ethical  movement;  for  the  declaration  of  the 
oneness  of  God  necc.s.sarily  produces  the  idea  t)f  the  onenc.ss  of 
humanity,  or  the  brotherhood  of  man.  * 'I'hou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
thy  God’  and  ‘thou  shalt  love  thy  fellowman  as  thv'self.’ are  only 
two  different  forms  of  expressing  the  same  thought.  In  this  thought, 
lies  the  mission  of  Israel. 

“To  freedom,  law  and  truth,  is  added  a fourth  clement  of  wor^hii), 
love,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Among  no  other  class  of  people 
has  the  sentiment  of  love  found  such  a rich  e.xpression  as  among  the 
Jews;  an  expression  not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  h'ilial  love  and  rever- 
ence, honor  and  obedience,  conjugal  love  and  fidelity,  brotherl)'  h>ve 
and  charity,  are  virtues  to  which  the  Jew  has  furnished  the  lujblcst 
illustration.  From  the  depth  of  such  a scntimeiu  r»)sc  that  portion  o( 
the  service  which,  because  of  its  importance  is  called  ‘ The  I’r.iyer.' 
It  is  unique  in  form  and  sublime  in  its  suggestiveness:  ‘ Praised  be 
Thou  our  God,  and  God  of  our  fathers."  our  lathers’  God-  -this  expres- 
sion is  the  noblest  testimony  to  the  tender  and  grateful  heart  of  the 
Jew  — ‘Thou  art  great,  mighty  and  awe-inspiring.  U God  Most 
High.’ 

“The  function  of  prayer  is  not  to  persuade  God  by  our  hymns  ;ind 
praises  into  granting  us  fav^ors,  but  an  opportunity  for  a man  i«»  Ic.irn 
to  subject  his  will  to  the  will  of  God;  to  strive  after  truth,  to  enrich 
his  heart  with  love  for  humanity,  to  ennoble  the  soul  with  the  long- 
ing after  righteousness.  'I'hey  who  are  wont  to  decry  the  Jew  a>  sellLh. 
narrow,  exclusive,  should  reflect  upon  this  prayer: 

“‘O  Ciod.  let  the  fear  of  Thee  extend  over  all  d'hy  wcjrks.  and 
reverence  for  Thee  fill  all  creatures,  that  they  may  all  form  t»ne  band 
and  do  Thy  will  with  an  upright  heart,  so  that  all”  manner  of  wicked- 
ness  shall  cease,  and  the  dominion  of  the  presumptuous  shall  be  le* 
moved  from  the  earth.’ 

“Still  more  clearly  is  this  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  ex- 
pressed in  the  concluding  [)rayer  of  every'  service:  ‘ It  behooves  us  to 
render  praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  the  Creator  of  heav'en  aiul  earth 
who  has  delivered  us  from  the  tlarkness  of  error  and  sent  to  us  the 
light  of  His  truth.  Therefore  vve  hope  that  all  .suj)er.stition  will  speedily' 
pass  away,  all  wickedness  cease  and  the  kingdom  of  God  be  established 
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on  earth;  then  will  the  Lord  be  Kin^  over  all  the  earth;  on  that  day 
shall  (lod  be  acknowledged  One  and  His  name  be  One.’ 

I he  modern,  liberal  Jew,  who  has  discarded  from  his  heart  as  well 
as  his  liturgy  all  lon^in^  for  a national  restoration,  but  considers  his 
native  or  ado[)ted  land  his  I’alestine,  still  feels  the  moral  resjjonsibility 
for  the  sins  ot  all  his  brethren  in  faith,  but  this  feeling  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  thought  (jf  divine  punishment.  According  to  Jewish  con- 
ception, man  is  resj)onsible  only  for  his  own  sins;  forgiveness  of  sin 
can  be  obtainetl  only  by  thorough  repentance.  The  Jewish  worshiper 
feels  ‘there  is  no  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  man.’  In  him 
lives  the  consciousness  of  being  a child  of  God. 

“In  all  th  ese  prayers  and  supplications  no  reference  is  found  to 
future  punishment  or  reward;  no  dread  of  everlasting  torment  over- 
shadows the  Jewish  mind;  no  selfish  longing  for  eternal  pleasures  is 
incentive  to  his  repentance." 

Ihe  Historians  of  Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Rabbi 
1C.  Schreiber,  of  loledt),  Ohio:  “The  Jew  started  on  his  sad  pilgrimage 
of  the  Midille  Ages,  but  he  was  j)crmitted  to  erect  only  tottering  huts. 
W hat  he  built  yesterday  he  had  to  tear  down  today.  Yet,  however 
short  his  stay  in  a country,  he  never  neglected  to  till  the  spiritual  soil 
and  t(j  sow  spiritual  seeds.  Many  historians  of  our  century  make  the 
grave  mistake  of  dwelling  too  much  on  the  persecution  and  oppression 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  not  paying  greater  attention  to  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture  that  while  tide  Jew  was  oppressed,  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
could  not  be  suppressed.  Too  many  historians  make  of  our  history 
simply  a vale  of  sorrow,  a tragedy,  a tear-stained  romance.  W’e  do  not 
care  for  the  pity  of  the  world;  we  challenge  its  admiration,  ask  for  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Judaism,  which  was  strong  enough 
to  endow  the  hunted  Jew  with  the  faculty  of  taking  deep  root  even  in 
the  spirit  and  character  of  that  country  in  which  his  lot  was  tem- 
porarily cast.” 

The  .Share  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Culture  of  the  Various 
Nations  and  -Ages,  by  Prof.  Gotthard  Deutsch,  of  Cincinnati,  who  elabo- 
r.ited,  with  much  attention  to  details,  the  thought  of  the  preceding 
speaker.  “The  Jews  gave  to  the  world  the  Bible,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  institutions  of  all  civilized  men. 
Christianity,  as  it  was  developed  during  the  first  century,  derived  its 
doctrines,  thoughts  and  forms  of  expression  from  rabbinical  Judaism, 
and  in  this  garb  Judaism  has  comiuered  the  civilized  world.  Even  the 
original  part  of  Christianity,  the  combination  of  the  Logos  with  the 
Jewish  national  Messianic  idea,  was  the  result  of  Jewish-Alexandrian 
philosojihy.  The  Jews  were  the  carriers  of  Greek  learning  to  pAirope. 
They  were  the  {)ioneers  in  Bible  criticism.  They  furnished  the  weapons 
for  the  Protestant  reformation,  enriched  philosophy  with  the  thoughts 
of  Spinoza  and  Memlelssohn,  and  occupy  a prominent  place  in  modern 
art,  music,  drama,  literature,  journalism,  science,  philosophy,  history, 
e.xploration,  statesmanship  and  finance.’’ 

The  Contribution  of  the  /^ws  to  the  Preservation  of  the  Sciences 
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in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Sale,  of  St.  Louis,  still  further 
elaborates  this  theme:  “The  religion  of  the  Jews  contains  no  ideas 
that  run  counter  to  universal  e.xpericncc  and  common  sense,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  quail  before  the  ine.xorable  conse<jucnccs  of  e.\- 
act  science.  It  has  never  set  an  interdict  on  free  thouglit  and  always 
admitted  of  the  greatest  possible  latitude  in  the  exercise  of  reason. 
It  hails  every  discovery  of  the  exact  sciences,  even  the  most  startling, 
as  the  sublimest  revelation,  destined  to  break  down  tlic  obstacles  an<l 
partition  walls  of  sectarian  prejiulice  and  superstition,  and  by  leveling 
the  artificial  barriers  which  dogmatists  have  set  up,  to  prepare  tlie 
way  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  grand  ideal  of  its  prophets,  the 
fraternization  of  all  men  upon  the  solid  basis  of  justice arul  lo\e.  The 
Jews  were  the  first  to  raise  Bible  criticism  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  research,  without  which  the  Protestant  Reformation 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Most  of  the  rabbis  of  the  Midtlle  Ages 
w'ere  physicians,  and  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  medi- 
cine and  the  natural  sciences  had  not  parted  company.  'There  was  no 
branch  of  inquiry  that  did  not  claim  their  attention  ami  devotion,  and 
so  eager  were  they  in  search  of  knowledge  that  they  tra\erscd  all 
countries  to  find  it. 

The  Christian  schools  of  the  Miildle  Ages  rcsf)un<le<l  with  the 
praises  of  a philosopher  celebrated  as  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers, 
whose  views  they  feared  to  refute,  and  oftener  adopted  as  their  own, 
Avicebron,  or  Ibn  (labirol,  the  author  of  the  ‘1  oiintain  of  Lite.'  a 
Jew  who  was  the  first  to  give  a lasting  incentive  and  influence  to  the 
philosophic  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Mijses  .Maimonidi  s,  too,  ex- 
ercised a powerful  influence  not  only  upon  the  meilical  philoscjphers, 
but  also  upon  Leibnitz,  .Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel. 

“The  Jew's  hav'e  never  been  mere  idle  recipients  of  the  liberal  riilt- 
ure  of  others,  but  they  have  alwav's  been  eager  and  earnest  co-workers 
in  every  realm  and  department  of  knowledge.  If  the  Jews  of  the  .Mid- 
dle Ages  have  not  been  awarded  sufificient  recognition  for  the  imp<»r- 
tant  part  they  hav'e  enacted  in  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the 
sciences,  it  is  due  to  the  systematic  .ind  stupid  attempts  to  suppress 
them  and  keep  them  and  their  religion  in  the  l)ackground.  The  f.iil- 
ure  to  give  them  their  full  measure  of  desert  is  but  .another  colossal 
exemplification  of  the  willingness  with  which  men  forget  their  bene 
factors. 

Synagogue  and  Church  in  their  Mutual  Relations,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  Ethical  Teachings,  by  Rabbi  K.  Kohler,  of  New 
York:  “The  synagogue  and  church  represent  but  the  j)rismatic  hues 
and  shades,  refractions  of  the  same  divine  light  of  truth.  Working  in 
different  directions  and  siflieres  they  supplement  and  conq)lete  one 
another,  w’hile  fulfilling  the  great  providential  mission  of  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  on  earth.  .Moses  ben  Maimon 
and  Juda  Halevi  declared  that  bjth  Jesus  and  Mohammed  (church  and 
mosque)  are  God’s  great  apostles  to  the  heathen,  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  bringing  the  nations  of  the  West  and  the  East  ev'cr  nearer  to  God, 
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the  universal  P'ather.  The  synagogue  holds  the  key  to  tiic  mystcrie.s 
of  the  church,  which  is  flesh  of  our  flesh  ami  spirit  of  our  spirit.  Jesus 
and  His  apostles  were  both  in  their  life  and  teaching  Jews.  I'rotn  the 
Jewish  synagogue  they  caught  the  holy  fire  of  insj)iration  to  preach 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  which  they  had  learned  to 
pray,  while  sending  up  their  daily  incense  of  devotion  to  the  ‘ Father 
in  heaven.’ 

“Jesus  was  a true  son  of  the  synagogue.  There  was  no  reason  why 
He  should  antagonize  the  teachings  of  the  synagogue  any  more  than 
John  the  Baptist  did.  When  asked  what  He  took  to  be  the  foremost 
commandment.  He  began  like  any  Jew  with  the  ancient  watchword, 
‘ Hear,  O Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one,  and  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,’  and  then  He  declared  as  the 
ne.xt  one,  ‘ Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’  And  from  His  own  lij)s  wc 
have  the  declaration,  ‘ Think  not  that  I came  to  tlestroy  the  Haw  or  the 
Prophets;  I came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.*  There  was  no  reason 
for  the  Jewish  people  at  large,  nor  for  the  leaders  of  the  synagogue, 
to  bear  Him  any  grudge,  or  to  hate  the  noblest  and  most  lofty-minded 
of  all  the  teachers  of  Israel.  It  was  the  anti-Semitism  of  the  second 
century  church  that  cast  the  guilt  uj)on  the  Jew  anti  his  religion,  jesus 
died  a true  Flssene  Jew,  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  perfect  Jews 
themselves. 

“The  church,  pointing  to  the  temple  ruins  as  the  death  warrant  t)f 
ancient  Israel,  became  aggressive;  tlie  synagogue  was  pushed  into 
defensive,  scattered  and  torn  into  shreds.  The  church  oecame  the 
oppressor,  the  Jew  the  martyr;  the  church  the  tievouring  wolf;  Israel 
the  lamb  led  to  slaughter,  the  man  of  sorrow  from  whose  wound  the 
balm  of  healing  was  to  flow  for  the  nations. 

“There  are  three  radical  defects  in  the  church.  Salvation  is  made 
dependent  on  creed;  to  be  a true  follower  of  Christ  life  must  be 
shaped  after  the  pattern  of  the  .Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  means 
renouncing  w’ife,  wealth  and  comfort,  offering  no  resistance  to  acts  of 
injustice  and  forgetting  the  claims  of  home  and  country,  slate  and 
society;  and  human  gaze  is  shifted  from  this  life  to  the  life  be\  ond  the 
grave.  Against  these  views  the  synagogue  has  ever  prolesletl,  and  in 
the  great  battle  between  Christian  and  Moslem,  between  faith  and 
reason,  the  Jew  stood  all  through  the  ages  pointing  to  a higher  justice, 
a broader  love,  ever  waiting  and  working  for  the  larger  brotherhood 
of  man.  While  standing  in  defense  of  his  own  disputed  rights,  the 
Jew'  helped,  and  still  helps,  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause,  md  of  a 
single  sect,  or  race,  or  class,  but  of  humanity;  in  the  establishing  of 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  conscience, in  the  unfolding  of  perfect  man- 
hood, in  the  rearing  of  the  kingdom  of  justice  and  love,  in  whiih  all 
creeds  and  nationalities,  all  vdews  and  pursuits  blend  like  the  rainbow 
colors  of  the  one  bright  light  of  the  sun.” 

The  Position  of  Woman  among  the  Jews,  by  Rabbi  Max 
Landsberg,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  “showed  that  the  position  assigned 
to  woman  in  the  Biblical  history  of  her  creation,  is  expressed  in 
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such  an  exalted  manner  that  not  only  all  conceptions  of  antiquity 
are  put  in  the  shade  by  it,  but  the  highest  civilization  yet  attained 
cannot  conceive  of  a more  sublime  ideal.  There  is  a jjerfect  equality 
of  man  and  woman;  yea,  the  Bible  does  not  say  that  woman,  the 
ph)'sically  weaker  one,  shall  leave  her  father  and  mother  and  cling  to 
lier  husband;  but  man,  the  physically  stronger  one,  shall  cling  to  Ids 
wife,  wlio  in  a high  condition  of  humaidty  is  morally  and  ethically  his 
superior.  A wealth  of  sentiment  so  universally  ascribed  to  modern 
ideas  is  contained  in  this  ancient  Hebrew  thought.  It  furnishes  the 
key-note  for  the  exalted  position  of  woman  among  the  Jews,  so 
strangely  exceptional  in  practical  c<]uality,  chastity,  dignity,  domestic 
atfection,  religious  power  and  moral  inlluence  when  compared  with 
that  of  all  the  ancient  and  motlern  nations.  Today  Jewish  woman 
has  the  same  religious  rights  and  obligations  in  the  synagogue  that 
man  has,  and  she  is  a most  i)owerful  factor  in  the  promotion  of  Jewish 
religious  life  and  sentiment.” 

I he  I)eveloj)ment  of  Religious  Ideas  in  Judaism  since  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  by  Rabbi  (j.  (lotthcil,  of  New  York:  “ Reformed  Juda- 
ism did  not  begin  as  a revolt  from  ecclesiastictil  oppression;  it  was  not 
adetlection  from  the  creed  on  which  the  synagogue  is  built;  it  was 
lile  itself  that  demaiuled  a reform.  Problems  deeper  far  and  more 
vital  soon  came  to  the  surface.  The  Israelite  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  <lilemma  of  either  foregoing  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights 
or  forswearing  his  religion,  but  just  as  little  should  he  profess  doctrines 
or  practice  rites  which  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in,  or  which  conflicted 
with  his  own  widened  sentiments. 

“ 'I'lie  Bible,  the  ralmud  and  all  the  rabbinical  enactments  are  the 
product  of  the  genius  of  the  Jews  for  religious  life.  They  are  for 
guidance,  not  for  domination  over  the  spirit.  W'c  are  no  longer 
answerable,  because  we  hold  to  the  Old  Testament  for  everything  the 
book  contains  concerning  the  nature  of  (iod.or  I lis  providence,  or  His 
justice,  or  in  reganl  to  the  soul,  or  our  duties  to  men,  or  the  rights  of 
the  ( lentiles;  we  j)lace  them  at  their  historical  value.  Neither  can  they 
hinder  us  from  recei\  ing  light  and  inspiration  from  other  sources. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  reform  |)rinciples,  the  following  are  the 
most  notable  changes  that  have  come  to  j)ass: 

“ I'irst.  The  unity  of  Hod,  that  chief  corner-stone  of  Judaism,  is 
conceived  of  more  in  its  inclusive  than  exclusive  bearing;  it  is  no 
longer,  as  it  has  been,  a cause  of  separation  and  estrangement  from 
l)eople  of  other  faiths,  but  the  opposite,  for  seeking  their  fellowship 
and  cooperation  in  all  things  gootl,  true  and  right.  The  one  Father 
in  heaven  enjoins  upon  us  the  obligation  of  seeking  to  bring  all  His 
human  children  into  the  bonds  of  a common  brotherhood. 

“Second.  Phe  iilea  of  a ‘chosen  people’  has  for  us  no  other 
meaning  than  that  of  a people  commissioned  to  do  a certain  work 
among  men;  it  implies  in  our  sense  no  inherent  superiority  of  race 
or  descent,  least  of  all  of  preference  and  favoritism  in  heaven.  The 
word  that  came  from  the  Jewish  mind  thousands  of  years  ago,  ‘God 
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is  no  respecter  of  persons,’  is  not  contravened  by  us  cither  in  our 
belief  or  in  our  prayers,  or  in  our  feelings  toward  non-Jews,  and  that 
other  word  from  the  same  source,  “ Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,” 
forbids  us  to  countenance  the  least  restriction  of  right  or  of  duty 
based  on  a difference  of  race,  station,  culture  or  religion. 

“Third,  Palestine  is  venerable  to  us  as  the  ancient  home  of  our 
race,  the  birthplace  of  our  faith,  the  land  where  our  seers  saw  visions 
and  our  bards  sang  their  holy  hymns;  but  it  is  no  longer  our  country 
in  the  sense  of  ownership;  that  title  appertains  to  the  land  of  our 
birth  or  adoption. 

“P'ourth.  The  worship  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  of  the  devout 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  had  already  won  the  affections  of  the  Jewish 
people  a century  and  more  before  our  common  era.  in  the  regions  of 
the  diaspora,  long  before  that  time.  The  |)eople’s  meeting  house  «>r 
synagogue,  that  glorious  creation  of  the  rabbis,  as  Claude  MontefK<rc 
calls  it,  the  venerable  mother  of  every  church  or  mos(jue  on  earth,  of 
St.  Peter  in  Rome  as  St.  Paul  in  London  and  the  .Sadsh  in  India,  be- 
came the  real  temple,  and  the  pious  and  informed  leader  in  devotion, 
the  priest  of  the  future.  The  adoption  of  the  name  ‘temple’  for  our 
houses  of  prayer,  in  preference  of  'synagogue,'  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  new  era.  It  is  a public  avowal,  and,  as  it  were,  ofheial 
declaration  that  our  final  separation  from  Palestine  and  Jerusalem  has 
deprived  us  of  nothing  we  cannot  have  where\cr  we  gather  together 
for  the  worship  of  the  One  and  only  true  (iod  and  the  studv  of  Hi.s 
will. 

Fifth.  The  tragic  question  of  the  Messiah  has  ceased  to  be  a 
question  for  us;. it  has  been  answered  once  for  all,  and  in  such  wisc 
that  we  have  no  controversy  on  that  point  with  any  creed  or  church. 
Has  come,  is  to  come,  or  to  come  again,  all  difference  in  time  has  be- 
come obsolete  to  us,  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  tense;  Messiah 
is  coming,  has  been  coming  in  all  past  ages;  as  one  of  the  Talmudists 
distinctly  taught.  ‘ .Messiah’s  days  are  from  Adam  until  now.’ 

“Sixth.  \\  ith  this  development  of  the  Messianic  idea  came  the 
change  in  the  conception  of  Israel’s  dispersion.  We  dei)lore  no  more 
our  dispersion,  wish  for  no  ingathering.  Where  (lod  has  scattered  us. 
there  also  is  His  vineyard  into  which  wc  are  called  as  laborers.” 

Judaism  and  the  Modern  State,  by  l\a!)bi  David  Philij^son,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  “ He  affirmed  that  the  Jews  do  not  consider  them- 
selves a nation,  but  a religious  community  which  exjiects  tuj  Messiah, 
and  desires  not  to  return  to  Palestine.  They  are  Jews  in  religion  only, 
citizens  of  their  Patherland,  whatever  or  wherever  it  maybe,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  public  weal.  Judaism  discountenances  the  connection 
of  church  and  state;  each  shall  attend  to  its  own.  Judaism  teaches  its 
confessors  that  if  any  contingency  should  arise  in  which  the  religion 
would  be  in  conflict  with  the  state,  the  religion  must  take  the  second 
place,  for  we  recognize  no  power  within  a power.  The  Jews  arc  not  a 
class  standing  apart,  but  their  hearts  and  hopes  arc  bound  up  with 
everything  that  conduces  to  civic  advancement  and  their  country’s 
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honor  and  political  triumphs.  They  recognize  in  all  men  brethren  and 
pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  day  when  all  the  world  over  re- 
ligious differences  will  have  no  weight  in  political  councils,  when  Jew, 
Christian,  Mohammedan,  Agnostic,  as  such,  will  not  figure  in  the  de- 
liberations of  civil  bodies  anywhere,  but  only  as  men.” 

Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  “ Popular  Ivrrors 
About  the  Jews;”  Rabbi  Kmil  G.  llirsch,  of  Chicago,  on  “ Bible  Criti- 
cism and  juilaism  ” and  “The  Ideals  of  Judaism;”  Rabbi  M.  II.  Harris, 
of  New  York,  on  “ Reverence  and  Rationalism;”  Rabbi  L.  Grossmann, 
of  Detroit,  on  the  “Altitude  of  Judaism  to  the  Science  of  Comparative 
Religions;”  Rabbi  C.  H.  Levy,  of  Lancaster,  on  “Universal  PThics Ac- 
cording to  ProfessorSteinthal;”  Rabbi  A.  Moses,  of  Louisville,  on  “ Who 
Is  the  Real  Atheist?”  and  “Judaism  a Religion,  Not  a Race;”  Rabbi  1. 
Schwab,  of  St.  Jo.sc{)h,  Mo,  on  “A  Review  of  the  Messianic  Idea  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Ivarliest  Times  to  the  Rise  of  Christianity;”  Rabbi 
A.  Rohut,  of  New  York,  on  the  “ Genius  of  the  Talmud.” 

1 low  wonderful,  a congre.ss  of  Jews  in  the  dying  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ! Though  oldest  in  time,  smallest  in  number,  with  a 
record  of  trials  that  makes  every  feeling  heart  shudder;  here  were  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  voicing  enthusiastically  in  one 
of  the  newest  cities  of  a new  continent,  the  truths  the  prophets  uttered 
on  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  old  message 
was  on  their  lii>s,  but  still  they  were  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  the  vital 
issues  of  religion  and  morals;  maintaining  their  distinctness  and  yet 
seeking  the  fellowship  of  all  the  others  and  pledging  their 
hands  and  hearts  to  the  l)est  things  all  were  working  for;  loyal  to  their 
old  teachings  and  yet  in  the  van  with  those  accepting  the  latest 
established  truths  of  science  and  philosophy.  “ Behold  My  servant, 
whom  1 ujihold;  My  chosen  in  whom  My  soul  delightcth.  I have 
|)ut  My  spirit  upon  him;  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  nations. 
I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand,  and  will  keep  thee  aiul  give  thee  for  a covenant  of  the  people,  for 
a light  of  the  Gentiles.” 


JEWISH  WO.MEX’Si  CONGRESS. 

The  first  religious  congress  of  Jewish  women  ever  held  in  the 
hi.story  of  the  world  convened  at  the  Memorial  Art  Palace,  September 
4th  to  7th,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  congresses.  The 
hall  was  always  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity.  Intense  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  the  sessions.  Like  once  on  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  this  occasion  again  inspired  the  women  of  Israel,  and  they  pre- 
sented the  faith  of  their  mothers  with  all  the  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness born  of  conviction  and  the  memory  of  the  Jewish  woman’s  devo- 
tion to  her  principles  and  loyal  fidelity  to  her  faith  throughout  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  most  trying  circumstances  that  woman  has  ever  had 
to  confront. 
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Miss  Ray  F'rank,  of  Oakland.  Cal.,  opened  the  con^re.ss  with  prayer, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon,  of  Chicago,  made  the  opening  address. 
She  “ felt  that  in  the  parliament  of  religions,  where  women  ot  all  creeds 
were  represented,  the  Jewish  woman  should  have  a place. 

“In  our  ‘Souvenir,’  a collection  of  the  traditional  .songs  of  our  peo- 
ple, we  pay  our  tribute  to  the  work  and  worth  of  those  of  our  faith 
who  have  lived  and  suffered,  making  it  po.ssible  for  us  to  liavc  our  faith 
in  this  land  of  liberty.  \Vc  pay  our  tribute  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  which  were  dear  to  our  forefathers.  However  oppressetl  and 
unhappy  they  were,  they  sang  these  .songs.  They  were  tlicir  staff  and 
stay.  From  the  Ghetto  they  resounded;  tlicy  bound  them  to  a spiritual 
plane  which  no  walls  could  encompass.  Chanting  the  jirayers  and 
singing  the  songs  uplifted  them  so  that  tliey  forgot  their  misery.  Anil 
\\  Q in  this  land  of  liberty'  and  prosperity,  in  this  Columbian  era.  should 
not  forget  the  deeper  tones  struck  in  days  of  adversity, 

“ To  those  who  are  not  of  our  faith,  to  many  to  w horn  we  are  bound 
by  ties  of  love  and  friendship  as  strong  as  of  faith,  we  bid  a hearty 
welcome  and  invite  them  to  take  part  in  our  iliscussions  and  to  be 
frank  with  us.  Perhaps  in  this  wise  we  may  overcome  .some  of  the 
inherited  prejudices  unfavorable  to  us.  and  if  we  cannot  gain  the  sym- 
pathy, w’e  may  at  least  command  resj)ect.” 

Miss  Miriam  Del  Banco,  ot  Chicago,  followed  with  a sublime 
poem  on  the  “White  Day  of  Peace:”  and  then  Mrs.  Louise  Mann- 
heimer,  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  on  the  “Jew  ish  Women  of  Biblical  and  of 
Medieval  Day^s  to  1500,” 

“The  women  of  the  Bible!  What  graceful  forms  imbued  w ith  all 
that  is  good  and  noble,  surrounded  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  oriental 
scenery,  rise  at  these  words  out  of  the  gray  mist  of  the  hoary’  past. 

“Among  the  multitude  of  types  of  maidenly  loveliness,*  womanly 
beauty  and  matronly  dignity',  there  arc  three  groups  which  especially 
claim  our  attention  and  admiration. 

“The  Mothers  in  Israel!  There  is  no  title  of  honor  which  through 
all  the  generations  of  the  adherents  of  Mosaic  law  was  more  revered 
than  this  sweet,  blessed  name  of  ‘mother.’  and  rightly  so,  for  whal- 
watchful  care,  what  tender  devotion,  what  self-sacrificing  love  arc 
expressed  in  the  name  by  which  .Sarah,  Rebecca  and  R.ichel  arc  dis- 
tinguished. 

“The  most  pronounced  characteristics  of  the  ‘Mothers  in  Israel' 
are  their  devotion  to  the  duties  of  home  and  the  ilccpand  tender  love 
for  their  children.  This  our  heirloom  has  ever  beautified  the  tents  of 
Jacob  and  the  abodes  of  Israel. 

“The  next  group  claiming  attention  is  thegroup  of  ‘Prophetesses 
in  Israel.’  In  times  of  great  events  it  is  that  the  sjiirit  of  the  Lord 
moves  as  it  w'ere  on  the  wings  of  a mighty  but  voicele.ss  storm.  The 
responsive  souls  are  touched  by  the  waves  of  the  heaving  commotion - 
the  others  hear  nothing  and  feel  nothing.  Miriam  was  the  first  among 
the  w'omen  in  Israel  whose  responsiv'c  sou!  was  moved  by  the  breath 
of  the  Lord.  With  timbrel  in  hand,  she  led  forth  the  women  at  the 
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shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  sang  the  song  of  triumj)h.  'Sing  ye  to  tljc 
Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  ruler  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.' 

“The  growing  intellectual  and  spiritual  develoi)ment  of  woman  in 
Israel  is  well  marked  in  Miriam,  but  with  Deborah  this  development 
reaches  a glorious  culmination. 

“Prophet,  judge,  leader  in  battle:  poet  and  sacred  singer,  where  in 
history  do  we  see  again  all  these  various  otticcs  tilled  by  one  indiviil- 
ual,  by  a woman?  And  who  was  Deborah?  Was  she  a |)rimess,  or 
the  descendant  of  a high-priest,  or  the  daughter  of  a man  of  hi^h 
standing  and  so  commanded  authority?  Hy  no  me.ins.  She  was  but 
the  daughter  of  lowly  parents  and  the  w ife  of  Lapidolh,  a man  not  dis- 
tinguished by  position  or  wealth.” 

References  were  made  to  Huldah,  the  five  daughters  of  Zeloph- 
chad,  Abigail,  Alexandra,  and  others.  Closing,  the  writer  said: 

“If  we  look  for  the  most  prominent  trait  among  Jewish  women  of 
Biblical  and  medieval  times,  w'e  find  maiden  or  mother,  pro|»licless 
or  queen  alike  distinguished  by  a perfect  trust  in  the  hTernal.” 

Mrs.  Helen  Kahn  Weil,  of  Kansas  City,  c«)ntimied  the  subject  and 
spoke  on  “Jewish  Women  of  Modern  Days  from  15CX):”  “Show 
me  a great  man — I will  show  you  a great  mother!  Show  me  a 
great  race — I will  show'  you  an  unending  line  of  great  mothers. 
In  the  chronicle  of  time,  whose  synonym  is  eternity,  Israel,  with 
Greece,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  two  great  nations  of  the  world.  Iwicli 
of  these  peoples  had  its  special  mission  to  humanity — one.  the  leaching 
of  eternal  beauty;  the  other,  the  jiropaganda  of  the  one,  true  (iod, 
who  is  both  spirit  and  beauty.  In  the  annals  of  Greece  we  re.id  of 
Tyrtaeus,  the  singer,  whose  insjiiring  songs  aroused  the  Spartans  to 
battle  when  all  other  means  failed;  in  the  tablets  of  Israel  we  read  of 
the  prophetess  and  poet,  Deborah,  who  sat  uiulcr  the  palm  tree  chant- 
ing martial  hymns,  whose  theme  w’as  the  glory  of  Jelunah,  the  one 
true  God. 

“Perchance  it  may  savor  a little  of  heresy,  this  utterance  of  mine, 
that  Israel  pre-eminently  endures  as  a symbol  of  woman’s  regenerative 
power;  but  proofs  are  not  wanting  to  attest  this  assertion. 

“The  greatest  lawgiver  who  ever  drew  breath  owed  the  possibility 
of  his  career  to  woman.  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  who  fouml  the  little 
Moses  in  his  wave-rocked  cradle,  and  Miriam,  the  houri-eyed.  sweet- 
voiced sister,  w'hose  triumphant  .songs  inspired  the  wavering  tribes  of 
Israel  to  follow  their  chosen  leader  through  the  unknown  d.ingers  of 
the  trackle.ss  desert,  are  further  incarnations  of  this  truth.  All  through 
the  Old  Testament,  at  the  most  crucial  times,  it  is  a Deborah,  a Judith, 
an  Esther  upon  whom  the  fate  of  their  people  revolve,  and  in  more 
modern  days  it  is  the  discerning  eye  of  Clio,  undimmed  by  the  accre- 
tion of  centuries,  that  still  awards  this  salient  place  to  the  women  ol 
Israel. 

“In  Spain,  where  the  d^scendants'o'f  the  House  of  David  were  given 
sufficient  breathing  time  to  devote  themselves  anew  to  the  study  ol 
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[)hilosophy  and  poetry,  there  were  women  philosophers  and  poets; 
and  afterward,  when  the  direful  day  of  expulsion  came,  it  was  the 
mothers,  wives  ami  sisters  of  these  ill-fated  refugees  who  bore  them 
up  in  their  hour  of  trial, 

“In  the  awful  role  of  Jewish  martyrology,  woman  docs  not  stand  a 
whit  behind  her  brother  in  her  willingness  to  suffer  loss  of  heme,  for- 
tune and  life  for  the  sake  of  her  holy  religion.  The  talcs  told  of  these  Jewish  Martyrs 
delicately  natured  women,  deliberately  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
abodes  that  had  sheltered  their  families  for  so  many  generations,  clasp- 
ing their  affrighted  little  ones  to  their  breasts,  and  encouraging  their 
husbands  through  their  valorous  examples,  are  a legion. 

“One  of  the  most  e.\(juisite  of  the  Old  Testament  idyls  finds  its 
repetition  over  and  over  again  in  these  tlays.  Many  arc  the  faithful 
Ruths  refusing  to  be  comforted,  who  say,  in  dauntless  voices:  ‘Entreat 
me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  fcdlowing-after  thee;  for  whither 
thou  goest  1 will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgc.st  I will  lodge.’ 

“Among  the  notable  women  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Benvenida 
Abarbanel  a.ssumes  leading  rank.  1 ler  husband  was  the  son  of  him  who 
vainly  tendered  his  entire  fortune  to  h'erdinand  and  Isabella  in  order 
that  the  imj)eiuling  edict  against  his  people  might  be  repealed.  From 
this  sire  Samuel  Abarbanel  inherited  the  remarkable  financial  acumen 
that  enabled  him  to  .si)eedily  reconstruct  the  family  fortunes,  lie  and 
liis  wife  deserve  t<,)  be  called  the  Moses  and  Judith  Montefiore  of  the 
si.xteenth  century. 

“'i'he  Abarbanel  mansion  was  a popular  rendezvous,  where  culti- 
vated Christians  and  Jews  loved  to  assemble.  Chronicle  tells  us  of  one, 

John  Albert  W’idmanstadt,  a pupil  of  Reuchlin  and  a man  of  encyclo- 
pedic learning,  seeking  an  abode  there  in  order  to  further  his  advance- 
ment in  Hebrew  studies, 

“The  name  of  Donna  Gracia  Mendes,  with  that  of  her  daughter, 

Reyna,  princess  of  Na.xos,  find  frequent  repetition  in  the  literature  of 
the  period.  Many  are  the  books  inscribed  to  them,  and  many  are  the 
songs  sung  in  their  j)raisc.  ( )ncof  the  first  printing  presses  constructed 
in  Turkey  was  erecte<l  by  Reyna  for  the  purpose*  of  supplying  a new 
and  much-needed  edition  of  the  Talmud. 

“Toward  the  beginning  of  the  .seventeenth  century  the  condition  of 
the  luirojiean  Jeus  grew  more  and  more  intolerable.  The  Catholic 
reactionists,  with  the  Jesuits  at  their  head,  were  everywhere  waging  a 
relentless  battle  against  liglit  and  learning.  In  Turkey,  where  for  fifty 
years  the  Jews  had  maintained  such  honorable  positions,  a new  spirit 
of  persecution  liad  set  in.  The  Thirty  Years  War,  dancing  its  dance  of 
death  through  Germany,  and  the  Cossack  massacres  in  Poland,  threat- 
ened an  almost  vandalic  annihilation  of  all  higher  civilization. 

“In  this  wholesale  immolation  the  Jew,  ever  the  fated  target  for 
changing  |)olitical  conditions,  was  again  the  first  victim. 

* Amidst  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  so  large  a com- 
munity as  Venice,  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  there  may  have  been  a Jessica, 
there  may  have  been  a Shylock,  but  authenticated  record  gives  us  no 
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trace  of  such  characters.  It  tells  us.  however,  of  a new  I Icbrcw-Italian 
school  of  poetry,  among  whose  chief  protagoni;- Is  were  two  woim  n, 
Deborah  Ascarelli  and  Sara  Copia  Sullam.  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Beautiful  and  highly  giftetl,  the  possessor  of  an  e.xtra- 
ordinary  mind,  in  which  the  genius  of  poetry  aiul  philosopl'.y  were 
equally  blended,  the  writer  of  a treatise  oti  the  immortality  ot  the  .soul, 
and  the  main  figure  in  an  episode  in  which  a love-lorn  aiul  proselyting 
priest  is  the  hero,  and  she,  the  steadfast  and  faithful  Jewess  the  hero- 
ine, the  story  of  Sara  Copia  Sullam  is  imbued  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
romantic  tale  of  fiction. 

As  the  eighteenth  century  neared  the  zenith  of  its  mcritlian,  dim 
heraldings  of  better  days  began  to  penetrate  the  stillerl  atmosphere 
of  the  Ghetto.  Here  and  there,  amidst  the  sorely  pressed  multitude, 
a few  faint  glimmers  of  the  s[)eedily  apj)roaching  renaissance  made 
themselves  perceptible  after  so  many  years  of  abject  sclf-suj)j)ression. 
the  Jews  were  again  beginning  to  appreciate  the  glory  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  glory  of  the  race.  His  resuscitating  intluenre  pervaded 
every  department  of  human  e.xistence,  and  a sjieci.il  testimonial  to  the 
living  force  of  his  example,  is  the  fact,  that  ne\er  once,  even  in  his 
own  home,  did  Moses  Mendelssohn  desceml  from  the  jiiire  ideals  he 
considered  should  constitute  the  character  of  e\ er\- n<»rmal  cliild  of 
God.  His  attitude  toward  women  was  ineffably  beautiful. 

“Side  by  side  on  a perfect  equality  with  their  brothers,  the  Mcn- 
dels.sohn  girls  received  the  best  education  Uiat  w.is  then  procural»le. 
Among  the  celebrated  men  and  women  who  cf)ngregated  at  the  phi- 
losopher’s home,  Dorothea,  Rachael  and  Henrietta  Slendelssohn  were 
deemed  no  small  attraction.  'Hie  eldest  daughter,  particularly,  was 
noted  for  her  logical  and  rigorous  mentality.  Of  all  the  children  of 
Moses  Mendels.sohn,  Dorothea  appears  to  have  been  the  one  who 
most  inherited  her  father’s  gifts. 

“With  the  exception  of  a few  Jewish  houses,  where  Moses  .Men- 
delssohn’s example  was  still  pursued,  no  ])lace  where  both  .sexes  ctnild 
equally  e.xchange  intellectual  confidences  had  arisen. 

“The  Henrietta  Herz  is  electetl  by  many  authorities  the  .Matlame 
Recamier,  of  Germany.  Beautiful  as  a siren,  the  w ite  of  a noted  pliys- 
ician  and  literateur,  mistress  of  half  a dozen  varied  languages,  and  the 
hostess  of  one  of  the  most  popular  eighteenth  century  salons,  the  name 
of  Henrietta  Herz  is  an  imperi.shable  memory  in  tlie  sociological  an- 
nals of  her  country.  Once  Schleirmachcr  likened  her  to  Ceres  in  token 
of  the  ability  she  possessed  to  generate  anu>ng  her  acqii.iintances 
the  best  and  noblest  blossoms  of  human  nature. 

“ The  blessings  of  the  oppressed  and  afflicted,  arising  from  allsiilcs 
to  honor  the  most  humane  of  the  centuries’  benefactors,  are  indis- 
solubly associated  with  the  memory  of  Jinlith,  the  wife  of  .Sir  Moses 
Montefiore. 

“ At  the  head  of  the  Jewish  writers  of  this  country’  is  Kmma  Laz- 
arus. She  and  Heinrich  Heine  are  the  two  greatest  poets  produced 
by  the  Hebrews  in  the  present  century.  Between  herself  and  lier 
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German  co-religionist  there  was  mucli  in  common,  lioth  were  ladencd 
by  the  irrepressible  Welt  Schmerz,  of  their  nation,  and  both  were 
Greeks  as  well  as  Hebrews,  Incontestably  it  is  this  propinquity  «»t 
spirit  that  elects  Kmma  Lazarus  the  finest  of  Heinrich  Heine’s  Lnglish 
translators.  An  imnerishablc  monument  erected  by  her  to  the  memory 
of  the  Passion  of  Israel,  is  the  collection  of  prose  poems  entitled  ‘Hy 
the  W’aters  of  Babylon.’ 

" Henrietta  Szold,  Annie  Nathan  Myer,  Josephine  Lazarus,  Mary 
j\r.  Cohen,  Minnie  D.  Louis,  Nina  Morrais  Cohen  and  Martha  Mor- 
ton are  only  a few  among  the  many  of  our  countrywomen  whose 
works  perpetuate  the  undiminished  intellectual  glory  of  1 !oar\'  1 leaded 
Israel. 

“If  the  measure  of  a nation's  fame  be  tlie  standard  maintained  by 
its  women,  then  this  congress  of  Jewish  women,  the  first  in  its  histor\-. 
is  a renewed  pledge  of  the  immortal  possibilities  of  the  llebrcw  race." 

“Woman  in  the  Synagogue’’  was  the  theme  on  uliicli  Miss  Kay 
Lrank,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  spoke.  “ICxcepting  in  the  Talnnul,  .Sarah  is 
not  mentioned  as  possessing  the  inspirational  power  uhicli  made  the 
prophets  of  old;  yet,  there  is  that  chronicled  of  her  which  gives  rise 
to  the  assumption  that  for  ,a  time  at  least  she  was  the  greatest 
of  them  all.  Lor  in  Genesis,  Chap,  x.xi,  12,  is  recorded  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  Lord  especially  commanding  one  of  His  fav<»ritcs 
to  listen  carefully  to  a woman,  ‘ In  all  that  Sarah  may  say  unto  thee, 
hearken  unto  her  voice.’  Lvidently  the  Almighty  tleemed  a woman 
both  capable  of  understanding  and  advising. 

“The  life  of  Hannah  inculcates  more  deeply  a lesson,  which 
we  women  must  learn,  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  sex  menti<jncd  in 
the  Bible.  Greatest  and  best  among  women  is  she  who  is  a wise  mother, 
for  the  children  are  the  Lord’s,  the  heirs  of  heaven.  Blessed  beyotul 
all  is  she  who  by  precept  and  e.xamplc  dedicates  lier  offspring 
to  the  PTcrnal.  She  may  be  ordained  rabbi,  or  be  the  f)resident 
of  a synagogue,  but  her  noblest  work  will  be  at  home,  her  highest  ideal 
a home.  Our  women  living  in  a century  and  in  a country  which 
gives  them  every  opportunity  to  improve  are  /lot  making  the  most  of 
themselves. 

“.Sisters,  our  work  in  and  for  the  synagogue  lies  in  bringing 
to  the  temple  the  Samuels  to  fulfill  the  law. 

“If  the  synagogues  are  then  deserted  let  it  be  because  the  homes 
are  filled,  then  we  will  be  a nation  of  priests;  edifices  of  worshij)  will 
be  everywhere, 

“ Influence  of  the  Jewish  Religion  on  the  Home’’  was  treated  by 
Miss  Mary  Cohen  of  Philadelphia:  “The  idea  with  which  the  Jewisli 
religion  was  planned  was  to  so  engraft  it  upon  the  home  life  that  the  two 
.should  be  in.separably  joined.  The  observances  of  the  faith  are  so  en- 
twined with  the  everyday  atmosphere  of  the  home  as  to  make  the  Jewish 
religion  and  the  family  life  one,  a bond  in  sanctity.  In  this.se»>sc  the 
synagogue  is  the  home,  and  the  home  the  synagogue.  The  Hebrew 
parent  is  the  priest  or  priestess  of  the  family  altar.  There  is  no  need, 
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if  there  is  a clesire  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel,  to  visit  the  sanctuary; 
it  is  always  ri^dit  and  appropriate  to  enter  the  House  of  God,  but  it  is 
never  indispensable  for  the  performance  of  religious  service.  The 
prayers  for  the  Sabbath  eve,  the  prayers  for  the  Sabbath  day,  for  the 
fasts  and  festivals,  can  be  as  feelingly  and  efficiently  rendered  in  the 
home  as  in  the  synagogue.  The  service  on  the  first  night  of  the  Pass- 
over  can  undoubtedly  be  far  better  observed  in  the  home  than  even 
in  the  sanctuary  itself. 

" It  was  especially  noticeable,  in  the  times  when  the  Jews  were 
restricted  to  life  in  the  Ghettos,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  see 
just  where  the  religion  ended  and  the  home  life  began.  I can  never 
sec,  in  the  sometimes  punctilious  care  with  which  .some  Hebrew 
women  prepare  their  homes  for  the  religious  festivals,  the  gr/iund  for 
annoyance  or  riiliculc  which  it  seems  to  furnish  to  many  critics;  to  me 
it  presents  a beautiful  union  between  the  religion  and  the  home. 

‘‘  h'rom  the  time  when  Sarah  entertained  the  angels  until  today, 
the  chain  of  kindly  feeling  toward  the  traveler  or  the  visitor  has  never 
been  broken;  in  fact,  the  well-to-do  Hebrew  woman  holds  it  a privi- 
lege to  share  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  anj'onc  less  favored,  and 
knows  that  in  so  doing  she  is  only  obeying  a divine  behc.st:  ‘ And  thou 
shalt  rejoice  with  every  good  thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
given  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  house,  thou,  with  the  Levite,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  in  the  midst  of  thee.’ 

“ I lusbaiul  and  children  in  the  Jewish  home  show  to  the  wife  and 
mother  a profound  affection,  and  hold  her  in  the  greatest  honor. 

Jewish  men  arc  almost  iin  ariably  domestic,  valuing  their  homes  as  the 
union  of  material  and  spiritual  good. 

“The  inllucncc  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  the  home  may  well 
be  treasured  as  the  key-stone  to  the  lasting  happiness  and  usefulness 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 

“ The  Inllucncc  of  the  Discovery  of  America  on  the  Jews”  was  the 
theme  on  which  Mrs,  Pauline  H.  Rosenberg,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  spoke 
as  follows; 

" America,  settled  by  all  sects  of  people  fleeing  from  religious  America  the 
intolerance  and  in  search  of  a place  where  religious  liberty  and  free-  Synonym  of 
dom  of  conscience  might  be  enjoyed,  could  not  long  harbor  bitter 
antagonisms  on  the  ground  of  religion.  ‘America  is  another  name  for 
opportunity.  I ler  whole  history  appears  like  a Ia.st  effort  of  Divine 
Providence  on  behalf  of  the  human  race.’  From  within  her  boundaries 
emanated  the  grand  idea  ot  freedom,  such  as  the  world  had  never 
heard  of  before.  Here  was  the  dreamed-of  Utopia,  the  New  Atlantis, 
the  land  of  [Tromi.sc  that  opened  up  the  Ghettos  of  the  old  world. 

“ Among  the  workers  of  all  classes  in  America  we  find  Jews — 
artisans,  tradesmen,  merchants,  scientists,  literatcurs,  professors,  doc- 
tors, advocates,  diplomats,  and  philosophers,  and  those  who  have  not 
attained  c.xtraordinary  renown  arc  happily  amalgamated  with  the  best 
and  happiest  nation  on  earth,  exerting  a restrictive  influence  upon 
extraneous  oppressors  of  their  creed,  aiding  to  better  the  condition  of 
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mankind,  and  working  out  one  of  the  problems  of  civilization— to  live 
in  friendship  and  peace,  not  antagonism,  in  love  and  not  in  hate,  and 
in  all  questions  absorbing  the  nation  working  hand-in-hand  with  the 
Christian,  making  a brotherhood  of  man,  radiating  an  inrtuence  to  all 
quarters  of  the  globe;  inviting  to  citi/.enshij)  America’s  Jews,  the 
descendants  of  foreign-born  citizens,  enjoying  liberty,  enlightenment 
and  culture  for  a few  generations,  judging  by  past  noble  achievement.^, 
contain  a bright  promise  of  future  possibilities.” 

“Woman’s  Place  in  Charitable  Work;  What  it  is,  and  What  it 
Should  be,”  was  the  theme  on  which  Mrs.  Carrie  S.  Henjamin,  of  l>en- 
ver,  spoke  as  follows: 

“In  the  field  of  charity  which  is  almost  co-extensive  with  the  field 
of  human  action,  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  woman’s  rights,  no  male 
angel  Gabriel  standing  with  flaming  sword  at  the  gate  saying:  * I'lius 
far  and  no  farther.’  Here  she  can  be  a priestess  to  herself  and  to 
others.  Had  this  field  of  woman’s  special  fitness  been  culti\ated  with 
half  the  zeal  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  .so-called  woman's  cause  in 
other  directions,  the  fig  tree  had  sprung  up  insteail  of  the  thistle.  Did 
woman  understand  that  this  is  her  strength  of  which  she  cannot  be 
shorn,  as  Samson  of  old,  she  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  Phil- 
istine who  mocks  at  woman’s  rights  and  woman’s  sphere. 

“Woman’s  fitness  for  the  work  of  charity  is  emphasized  through- 
out the  old  Hebrew  writings.  As  the  needle  to  the  pole,  so  should  a 
true  woman’s  heart  turn  to  deeds  of  charity.  If  man’s  proper  study  is 
man,  woman’s  proper  study  is  charity.  This  is  the  work  that  lies 
nearest  her  and  should  be  dearest  to  her.  She  herself  was  a gift  of 
God’s  compa.ssion  for  man,  when  God  saw  that  it  was  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone.  Hence  she  is  an  attribute  itself  of  a divine  chanty. 

“ Let  woman’s  rights  become  woman’s  duties,  and  woman's  suf- 
frage, humanity’s  sufferings,  and  let  her  remember  that  though  she 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  onomies  and  ologics  and 
the  mysteries  of  spheres  and  hemi.  yea,  demi-spheres,  though  she 
speak  many  languages  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  though 
she  be  clothed  in  a splendor  that  not  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  arrayed  like  one  unto  her,  if  she  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  her 
nothing.” 

“ It  seems  conclusive  that  it  is  to  woman  that  wc  must  look  as  the 
invincible  agent  in  this  work.  She  is  divinely  appointed  and  innately 
fitted,  and  for  the  most  part  endowed  with  what  is  of  c.ssential  value, 
leisure.  To  the  unoccupied  women  the  plea  arises  loudest. 

‘ It  is  an  old  legend  of  just  men — noblesse  oblige — or  .su[)erior  ad- 
vantages bind  you  to  larger  generosities.  Hence,  the  more  gifted  the 
woman,  the  more  goods  she  is  endowed  with,  the  more  leisure  she 
possesses,  the  greater  the  demands  on  these  re.sources. 

“ Bentham’s  principle,  ' the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,’ 
is  most  true  of  charity.  The  benefits  of  the  more  fortunate  must  be 
bestow'ed  on  the  less,  or  they  convict  themselves  of  unfitness  to  possess 
their  advantages.  Surely  the  graces  of  culture  and  wealth  wall  not  be 
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thrown  away  if  exercised  anionp  the  humblest  and  least  cultured,  for 
they  need  it  and  must  have  it,  or  it  will  remain  a blind  force  in  the 
world,  the  lev'cr  of  dema^oj^ucs  who  preach  anarchy  and  misname  it 
projrress.  There  is  no  culture  so  hi^h,  no  refinement  of  wealth  so  ex- 
quisite, that  it  cannot  find  full  play  in  the  broadest  field  of  humanitv. 
and  there  shed  a light  which  shall  illumine  surrounding  gloom,  ami 
without  which  life  is  like  one  of  the  old  landscapes  in  which  the  arti.st 
forgot  to  put  the  sunlight.  It  your  fruits  are  gathere<l  up  instore- 
houses  and  barns  they  must  decay  and  die.  If  your  coin  is  put  in 
chests  and  vaults,  the  moth  and  rust  must  corrupt  and  destroy  it. 

‘‘No  matter  what  her  walk  in  life  may  be,  woman  can  take  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  charity.  Whether  she  be  on  the  highways  or  in 
the  byways  she  can  find  funple  scope  for  her  energies  in  this  work. 
Whether  she  walk  in  the  day  nurseries,  through  the  kindergartens,  in 
the  industrial  schools,  out  in  the  trades  with  the  wage-earners,  into  the 
tenements,  into  the  hospitals,  out  in  the  streets,  into  the  honu^s  of  the 
poor  or  rich — ‘the  ways,  they  are  many;  the  eml.  it  is  one.”' 

“ W omen  as  W age-workers,  with  .Special  Reference  to  Itircctin^ 
Immigrants,”  by  Miss  Julia  Richman,  of  New  \'ork,  was  the  next 
paper.  “She  suggjsted  that  the  Jewish  women  in  every  large  city  est.il>- 
lish  a working  women’s  bureau  or  agency  on  strictly  busiru  >s  princi- 
ples. This  is  not  to  be  a charity.  Working  women  as  a class  .isk  no 
charity;  as  Mrs.  Lowell  states  the  case,  ‘Charity  is  the  insult  added  to 
the  injury  done  to  the  ma.ss  of  the  people  by  insufficient  payment  for 
work.  This  bureau  should  be  operateil  on  the  s.ime  general  basis  a.s 
teachers  or  dramatic  agencies,  or  even  intelligence  ofiiccs.  ICvcry 
candidate  for  a position  of  any  nature  under  the  hcatl  of  woman’s  work 
must  be  properly  regi.stered,  and  must  pay  a small  fee  .as  si)on  as  the 
bureau  shall  have  furnished  her  with  emplo^'inent  of  the  kind  required. 
The  bureau  must  place  itself  in  communication  with  every  fiehl  where- 
in women  are  employed,  and  must  agree  to  furnish  conqietent  help  of 
every  kind  uj)on  demand. 

The  volunteer  corps  of  agents  to  supply  f.ictt)ry  hands  should  be 
selected  from  many  .anil  varied  sources.  W ives  and  daughters  of  manu- 
facturers, forewomen  in  shops  and  capable  workitJg  girls,  who  couhl 
gain  a knowleilge  of  conditions  within  factories  and  stores  that  might 
be  withheld  from  the  casual  observer,  should  be  largely  represented. 
There  should  be  a .separate  corps  of  agents  to  supply  help  to  families, 
from  gov'^ernesses  down  to  scullery  maids,  if  necessary,  .Still  .another 
coips  nji^t  take  charge  of  s{)ccial  helj),  the  dressmaker,  the  masseur, 
tile  skillful  nurse,  etc. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  thousanils  of  ilollars  are  annually  ex- 
pended m a city  like  this  or  New  York  in  lees  at  intelligence  olTices 
to  secure,  in  most  cases,  thoroughly  incapable  domestic  help?  If  wc 
could  establish  in  connection  with  this  bureau  a training  school  for 
servants,  from  w’hich  we  could  supply  competent  cooks,  laundrcs.scs, 
nurse  maids,  w'aitresses,  etc.,  tell  me,  you  housekeepers  who  hear  me, 
would  there  be  any  lack  of  dollars  flowing  from  your  pockets  into 
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ours?  And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  important  point  in  my  paper. 
How  can  any  woman  with  feeling,  look  upon  the  hundreds  of  young 
girls  living  in  squalid  tenements  (did  I say  living?  it  is  barely  exist- 
ing), bending  ov^er  machines  in  crowded  factories,  surrounded  in  the 
evening  by  coarse  if  not  occasionally  evil  influences,  how  can  she,  I 
.say,  seeing  this,  and  feeling  that  in  hundreds  of  families  tlicsc  same 
girls  could  find  easier  work,  comfortable  bctls,  good  footl  and  refined 
surroundings,  how  can  she  help  pa.ssing  judgment  on  some  one  that 
this  condition  prev'ails?  What  right  has  she  to  keep  (juiet  when  rais- 
ing her  voice  in  protest,  may  make  a few'  women  pause  to  think. 

She  urged  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  servants,  and 
made  many  practical  suggestions. 

“ The  Jews  of  America,  particularly  the  Jews  of  New  York  city,  arc. 
perhaps,  the  most  charitable  class  of  people  in  the  w hole  world,  ritnc. 
labor  and  money  are  given  so  freely  in  .some  directions.  Hut  charity 
is  not  always  pldlanthropy,  and  we  hav'e  reacheil  a point  in  the  <level- 
opment  of  various  sociological  problems  which  makes  it  imperative 
that  philanthropy  be  placed  above  charity.  The  neetl  of  charity  must 
di.sappear  as  we  teach  the  rising  generations  liow  to  improve  their  con- 
ditions.” 

“ Charity  as  Taught  by  the  Mo.saic  Law”  was  the  suliject  discussed 
by  Miss  Eva  L.  Stern,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Minnie  Louis,  of  New  York, 
on  “Mission  Work  Among  the  Unenlightened  Jews,"  and  Mrs.  l^ura 
Jacobson,  of  St.  Louis,  on  “ How  Can  Nations  be  Influenced  to  I’rt)test 
or  to  Interfere  in  Cases  of  Persecution.”  The  latter  subject  aroused 
intense  interest,  and  the  di.scu.ssion  became  historical  from  the  em- 
phatic manner  in  which  Archbishop  Ireland,  Rev'.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 
Mrs.  Celia  Wooley  and  William  J.  Onahan  denounceil  the  [irescnl 
European  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

The  last  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  f>f  forming  a national 
organization  in  response  to  the  exhaustive  paper  and  strong  appeal  of 
Miss  Sadie  American,  of  Chicago,  who  said: 

“The  Jews  needed  no  formal  org.miz;ition.  They  need  it  now; 
times* have  changed.  In  the  larger,  freer  life  which  has  been  opened 
to  them,  the  closeness  of  their  union  has  been  broken;  their  restrain- 
ing fetters  loosed,  the  spirit  of  organization  no  longer  .animates  their 
doings;  in  the  reaction  from  the  close  band  of  a common  fear  there  is 
danger  that  their  interdependence  will  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  soirit 
of  sauve  qiii  peut,  which  the  law  of  self-preservation  causes  to  snow 
itself,  some  may  forget  that  each  is  his  brother’s  keeper,  that  cv’er)'act 
done  by  any  Jew  casts  its  light  or  shade  on  every  other  Jew;  tliere  is 
danger  of  forgetting  that  so  long  as  one  Jew  is  oppressed  or  suffers 
because  he  is  a Jew,  so  long  are  Jews  bound  together  by  chains  of 
adamant  which  no  straining  can  break,  which  none  can  escape;  so  long 
must  they  unite  under  one  banner  to  bre.ak  those  chain.i,  opposing 
might  with  might  until  the  full  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  shall  break 
them  with  a touch. 

“ The  Jewish  woman  has  shared  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  the  man. 
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Slie  lias  aided  with  heart  and  hand  in  his  work;  the  assistance  of  her 
head  has  rarely  been  asked.  Her  real  work  has  been  confined  to  the 
home.  There  it  is  she  has  made  her  influence  felt.  To  the  Jew,  moth- 
erhood was  and  is  the  hi^diest,  noblest  type  of  womanhood.  In  the 
home  the  Jewish  woman  reigned  as  cjueen;  to  her  were  left  the  per- 
formance of  reli^dous  rites  in  the  household.  Hut  the  Jewish  woman 
is  interested  in  all  that  interests  woman,  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  time,  custom  and  trailition,  however,  and  the  misunderstanding’, 
misconception  ami  excluding  prejudice  of  the  world  have  militated 
against  her  showing  this  publicly.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Jew- 
ish woman,  on  account  of  this  misunderstanding  of  her  true  nature  and 
interests,  to  make  these  manifest;  it  is  her  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  all 
Jews,  to  make  prominent  her  qualities  in  conjunction,  that  they  may 
cast  in  the  shade  her  qualities  in  opfiosition.  It  is  not  enough  that 
she  be  in  sympathy  with  her  time,  she  must  be  running  hand  and  hand 
with  it. 

“ An  organization  must  have  a definite  purpose.  I can  sec,  loom- 
ing up  in  the  di.stancc,  purposes  in  plenty  beckoning  with  fingers  of 
golden  light. 

“ First  and  foremost,  let  our  purpose  be,  to  study  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  this  so-called  separation;  let  us  learn  to  know  ourselves; 
then  to  knowledge  let  us  add  discernment  and  disinterestedness  that  phiianthrop 
we  may  find  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  obliterate  dividing  lines.  theWatchwo^ 
Let  us  study  our  history  and  our  literature,  and  their  bearing  on  our 
character  and  position.  Religion,  true  religion,  with  which  every 
thought  and  action  arc  connected,  is  in  woman’s  hand,  because  the 
inward  life,  the  home,  is  what  she  makes  it;  therefore,  it  is  eminently 
fit  that  from  her  should  come  the  impulse  to  study  closer  the  under- 
lying  principles  of  her  religion.  Let  us  look  into  their  very  heart  in 
order  that  we  may  know  exactly  where  we  stand,  that  we  may  know 
them  in  every  phase  of  their  development.  Let  each  and  every  one 
among  us  know  that  they  make  us  one  with  all  the  world,  that  they 
hold  the  springs  of  all  moral  life,  the  living  germ  of  all  morality.' 

Let  us  learn,  that  all  may'  judge  intelligently,  that  we  may'  cling  to  the 
old  faith,  not  because  we  were  born  into  it,  but  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  for  us  it  is  the  only'  possible  belief  or  act.  Let  us  encourage 
a deeper  study’  of  that  book,  our  book,  which  has  been  the  bread  of  life 
to  half  the  civilized  world  because  it  contained  the  story  of  the  eternal 
springs  of  action  of  men,  the  records  of  nobility  of  soul  and  character, 
of  faith  and  patience,  integrity  and  bravery  and  high  truth,  those 
things  which  command  men’s  admiration  and  emulation  through  all 
time. 

“ If  our  watchword  be  not  charity,  which  has  come  to  be  almost 
synonymous  with  alms  and  leaves  a sting  behind,  but  philanthropy — 
love  of  our  fellows,  the  sympathy  which  holds  healing  balm  for  all 
our  wounds  and  in  whose  wake  follows  a doubled  happiness,  it  will 
open  for  us  numerous  luminous  ways  to  do  our  duty. 

“ It  shall  be  above  all,  our  purpose  to  create  an  exchange,  where  all 
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thinking  women  in  Israel,  standing  on  the  common  ground  of  their 
religious  convictions,  shall  meet  and  cnjt)y  and  profit  by  each  other's 
uncommon  ideas  and  aims  and  plans,  whence  such  ideas  and  plans 
and  projects  may  be  sent  on  a journey  of  success,  impelled  by  the  un- 
failing force  of  thinking,  active  women  banded  together  to  forward 
the  cause  of  progress  and  social  reform.  Its  meetings  shall  give  free 
scope  to  the  power  that  lies  in  the  human  voice  and  countenance,  to 
the  free  and  full  personal  contact  which  generates  the  electric  spark 
of  interest,  of  enthusiasm,  of  accomplishment:  shall  make  pl.ice  for 
and  give  free  play  to  the  exerci.se  of  that  potent  (piality  w hich  we  call 
personal  magnetism,  which  draws  adherents  for  a cause  as  the  magnet 
does  iron;  shall  encourage  and  sow  the  seed  of  that  noble  friendship 
and  fellow'ship  which  will  be  a potent  factor  to  obliterate  all  trace  of 
the  ignoble  prejudice  of  class  and  caste,  which,  we  must  sadly  admit, 
exists  even  among  ourselves. 


THE  COLUMIHAX  CATHOLIC  CONGRESS. 

The  history'’  of  the  Columbian  Catholic  congress  dates  back  to 
1889.  In  November  of  that  year  the  first  general  Catholic  congress  of 
the  United  States  was  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  commemorating  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  American  hierarchy,  the  appointment  of  Rev. 
John  Carroll  to  the  See  of  Baltimore,  tlie  first  bishop  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  proceedings  when  the  Chicago 
delegation  proposed  to  the  assembly  that  the  next  or  succeeding 
Catholic  congress  should  be  held  in  Chicago.  Instantly  objections 
were  offered  by  several  delcg^atcs  from  the  eastern  cities,  arul  one 
or  another  opposing  suggestion  was  made;  finally,  the  opposition 
united  in  an  amendment  to  the  Chicago  motion  “ that  the  next  con- 
gress be  convened  in  the  city  where  the  World’s  I'air  shall  be  hcM.” 
The  controversy  as  to  the  site  was  then  waging,  with  New  Vork 
confidently  in  the  front;  hence  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  did 
not  doubt  the  discomfiture  of  the  Chicago  delegation.  'Ihey  were 
promptly  undeceived  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan,  who  smilingly  announcetl 
that  he  cordially  accepted  the  amendment  since  to  his  mind  and  hi^ 
associates  in  the  Chicago  tlelegation  the  amendment  implied  the  same 
thi  ng  as  the  original  motion.  He  knew  Chicago  would  secure  the 
World’s  hair!  The  resolution  as  amendeil  was  carried,  but  .Mr.  Ona- 
han and  his  associates  were  subjected  to  no  little  “ chaffing  ” at  the 
audacity  of  the  proposal  to  take  the  next  congress  to  Chicago. 
Hence,  the  Chicago  Catholic  congress  was  the  outgrowth  and  the 
successor  to  the  Baltimore  Catholic  congress  of  18H9. 

The  programme  of  the  congress  elicited  extended  notice  from 
Catholic  and  secular  journals  in  every  part  of  Kuropc  and  in  othei 
quarters  of  the  world. 
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The  chief  topic  for  consideration  was  declared  to  be  the  “Social 
Question.”  This  subject  was  made  the  text  of  Pone  Leo  XI  IPs  cele- 
brated encylical,  issued  in  1891,  bearinp^  the  title  “On  the  Condition  of 
Labor.”  The  encylical  constituted  the  chief  text  for  the  Catholic  Con- 
gress, and  it  was  already  known  that  the  Holy  I'athcr  was  much  gratified 
and  interested  when  lie  learned  that  it  would  occupy  the  foremost 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Columbian  Catholic  congress  at  Chi- 
cago. The  conditions  under  which  the  congress  assembled,  in  the 
Columbian  year,  during  the  progress  of  the  great  World’s  lLxj)osition, 
which  commemorated  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  the  re- 
nouned  Catholic  navigator,  Christopher  Columbus,  rendered  it  nat- 
ural that  the  congress  should  devote  the  opening  session  to  papers 
and  addresses  bearing  on  the  facts  and  factors  of  the  discovery, 
and  pay  a just  tribute  to  the  genius  and  faith  of  Columbus,  as  well 
as  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  glorious  Queen  Isabella,  by  whose 
generosity  and  enlightened  cooperation  the  expedition  was  made  [los- 
sible.  So,  likewise,  the  results  and  consequences  of  the  discovery  and 
the  position  and  condition  of  the  churcli  in  the  New  World.  These 
subjects  were  the  text  and  theme  of  the  papers  read  at  tlie  first  day's 
session,  to  which  was  naturally  .supj)lementcd  an  important  paper 
treating  of  “The  Independence  of  the  Holy  Sec.” 

The  social  question  was  considered  in  its  various  jjhases  according 
to  the  following  subdivision  of  subjects; 

I.  The  Encyclical  of  Pojie  Leo  XI 1 1.  on  the  Condition  of  Labor. 

® 2.  The  Rights  of  Labor;  the  Duty  of  Capital.  3.  Pauj)erism  and 
the  Remedy.  4.  Public  and  Private  Charities;  How  to  Make  Them 
More  Effective  and  Beneficial.  5.  Workmen’s  Societies  and  Societies 
for  Young  Men.  6.  Life  Insurance  and  Pension  Lunds  for  Wage- 
workers. 7.  Trade  Combinations  and  Strikers.  8.  Immigration  and 
Colonization.  9.  The  Drink  Plague. 

These  subjects  were  still  further  subdivided,  as  will  appear  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  which  follows.  The  task  of  j)rei)aring  the 
various  papers  was  committed  to  Catholic  writers  of  known  ability, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  whom  were  especially  qualified  by  study  aiul  experi- 
ence for  the  task  imposed  upon  them. 

The  high  character  and  literary  ability  of  the  jiapcrs  was  an  ample 
and  conclusive  vindication  of  the  wisilom  shown  in  the  selection  made 
of  the  writers.  The  same  is  true  of  the  s])ecial  jiapers  on  “Catluilic 
Education,”  “ Woman’s  Work  in  Art  and  Literature,”  “ Die  Catholic 
Summer  School  and  the  Reading  Circles,”  “The  Condition  and  h'uture 
of  the  Negro  Race,”  “The  Condition  and  Future  of  the  Indian  Tribes,” 
etc. 

Monday,  September  4th,  was  the  day  ajipointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  congress,  the  place  the  Hall  of  Columbus.  As  a fitting  preparation 
for  the  important  work  of  the  week  the  delegates  were  invited  to  assist 
at  a solemn  high  mass  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Wabash  avenue.  A brief 
appropriate  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Chancellor  Muldoon.  The 
cardinal  gave  the  blessing  at  the  close  of  the  mass. 
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The  "OfTicial  Call,”  issued  by  the  committee  on  organization,  pro- 
vided for  the  following  subjects:  i.  The  Discovery  of  the  New  World, 

2.  Columbus;  His  Character  and  His  Mission.  3.  The  Results  and  Con- 
sequences a Religion  and  Civilization  of  the  Discovery.  4,  The  Mis- 
sionary Work  of  the  Church  in  the  New  World.  5.  The  Influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  Political,  Civil,  and  .Social  I nstitutions  of 
the  United  States.  6.  Isabella,  the  Catholic. 

Division  of  the  subject:  i.  The  iMicyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XI 11  on 
the  Condition  of  l.abor.  2.  The  Rights  of  Labor;  the  Duty  of  Capital. 

3.  Pauperism  and  the  Remedy.  4.  Public  and  Private  Charities;  How 
to  Make  'rhem  More  Lffcctive  and  Pcneflcial.  5.  Workmen’s  Societies 
and  societies  for  young  men.  6.  Life  insurance  and  pension  funds 
for  Wage-workers.  7,  Trade  Combinations  and  Strikers.  8.  Immigra- 
tion and  Colonization,  q.  The  Drink  Plague.  10.  The  Conditions  and 
I'uture  of  the  Indians  in  the  United  .States,  ii.  The  Conditions  and 
I’uture  of  the  Xegro  Race  in  the  United  States.  12.  Supplementary 
questions:  ( i.)  Catholic  education  in  the  United  States.  ( 2.)  The  in- 
depeiulence  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  papers  on  the  “.Social  Oucstion,”  on  “Catholic  Education” 
and  on  “The  Condition  and  l''uture  of  the  Indian  Tribes  and  of  the  Ne- 
gro Race,”  after  being  read  in  the  congress,  were  then  to  be  referred  to 
“sections,”  or  committees,  where  each  subject  should  be  again  con- 
sidered in  detail,  but  this  part  of  the  programme,  for  reasons  detailed 
elsewhere,  was  not  carried  out. 

Section  i.  “The  Comlition  of  Labor.”  “The  Rights  of  Labor — 
The  Duties  of  Capital.”  Stretion  2.  “Trade  Combinations  and  Strikers.” 
“Workingmen's  ( )rganizations.”  .Section  3.  “Poverty — the  Cause  and 
the  Remedy.”  “Public  and  Private  Charities.”  “Life  Insurance  and 
Pension  h'unds  for  Wage-workers,”  .Section  4.  “Intemperance — the 
Cause  and  the  Cure.”  .Section  5.  “Woman’s  Work  and  Influence.” 
.Section  6.  “(katholic  Truth  .Society.”  .Section  7.  “Catholic  Education.” 
•Section  8.  “Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United  .States.” 
“Condition  of  the  Xegro  Race  in  the  United  .States.”  .Section  9. 
“Catholic  Interests.” 

At  the  c<mclusion  of  the  solemn  high  mass  the  delegates  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Art  Institute  buikling.  The  large  hall  was  thronged  in 
every  part  by  a great  mass  of  people  assembled  in  eager  desire  to  see 
the  cardinal  and  other  eminent  church  dignitaries  and  to  witness  the 
opening  proceedings. 

After  the  organ,  under  the  touch  of  a master's  fingers,  liad  poured 
forth  the  glorious  chant  of  the  “d'e  Deum,”  Mr.  Onahan,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  on  organization,  called  the  congress  to  order  and 
announced  that  His  Grace  Archbishoij  Eeehan  would  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates.  The  archbishop’s  addre.ss  was 
brief  but  feeling.  He  .said  among  other  things:  “You  have  come  to 
discuss  some  of  the  great  que.stions  and  problems  of  life.  None  of 
the  que.stions  of  our  time  are  of  more  importance  than  those  on  the 
programme.  You  are  to  discuss  the  independence  of  the  1 loly  .See,  the 
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question  of  Catholic  education,  and  the  great  social  (jucstions  as  pro- 
pounded in  the  Pope’s  encyclical.  Von  represent  parishes,  dioceses 
and  great  states,  and  fully  ten  millioi  s of  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.” 

When  Archbishop  P'eehan  had  concluded  he  introduced  I’rcsident 
Bonne>%  of  the  W orld’s  Congress  Au.\iliary,  uho  ga\e  an  address  ol 
welcome. 

Vdee-president  T.  B.  Bryan  sj)ok<.*  in  the  same  strain  aiul  alludeil 
to  his  visit  to  Rome  and  the  lloly  Imtlier,  and  how  enthusiastically 
the  pope  had  promised  his  intluence  in  favor  of  the  great  ICxposition. 

Cardinal  (xibbons  was  the  next  speaker.  When  his  I’miiuencc  ad- 
vanced to  the  speakers’  stand  there  was  a burst  of  applause,  which 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic,  until  the  audience  rose  and  stood  for 
some  time  cheering,  the  lailies  waving  hamlkerchiefs.  When  at  length 
the  enthusiasm  subsitled  the  Cardinal  said: 

“ During  the  last  four  months  millions  c>f  visitors  have  conic  frenn 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  nay,  from  every  (juarter  of  the  globe, 
to  contemplate  on  the  exposition  grounds  the  wonderful  works  of  man. 
They  know  not  which  to  admire  more - the  colossal  dimensions  of 
the  buildings,  or  their  architcctual  beauty,  or  the  treasures  of  art  which 
they  contain.  The  caskets  and  gems  were  well  worthy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  worthy  of  the  nations  that  brought  them,  worthy  ol 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Chicago.  Let  us  no  longer  call  Chicago  the 
Windy  City,  but  instead  the  city  of  lofty  inspirations.  Let  us  no  longei 
call  Chicago  Porkopolis.  Let  me  christen  her  with  another  name, 
a Let  me  call  her  Thaumatopolis,  the  city  of  wonders,  the  city  of  mir- 
acles. And  I think  that  Dr.  Da\is  ( with  his  associates)  may  be  calleil 
the  Thaumaturgus  of  the  Columbian  Ivxposilion  enterjirise! 

” But  while  other  visitors  have  come  to  contemplate  with  admira- 
tion the  wonderful  works  of  man,  you  are  to  consider  what  man  (.in 
accomplish  in  the  almost  boundless  po.ssibilities  of  his  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual nature.  You  will  take  counsel  together  to  consider  the  best 
means  for  promoting  the  religious  ;ind  moral,  thc.st^ci.il  .ind  economic 
well-being  of  your  fellow'-citi/ens. 

“When  1 look  into  your  earnest  and  intelligent  faces,  I am  almost 
deterred  from  imj)arting  to  you  any  words  of  admonition.  But  you 
know  well  that  we  clergymen  are  in  the  habit  of  drifting  unconsciously 
into  the  region  of  exhortation,  just  as  financiers  drift  into  the  regiiui 
of  dollars  and  cents  and  figures.  1 ma\’  be  pardoned,  therefore,  foi 
givnngyoua  wmrd  of  advice.  In  all  your  discussions  be  ever  mindful  of 
the  saying  of  St.  Vincent  Lerins:  “ In  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  lib 
ertatibus,  in  omnibus  caritas.”  I lajipily  for  you,  children  of  the  eliurch, 
you  hav'e  nothing  to  discu.ss  in  matters  of  faith,  for  your  faith  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  divine  legislator,  and  we  cainujt  improve  on 
the  creed  of  Dim  who  is  “ the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.” 

“ Let  all  your  proceedings  be  marked  by  courte.sy^  and  charity,  and 
by  a spirit  of  Christian  forbearance  toward  one  another.  Never  de- 
scend to  personalities.  Many  a delicious  speech  has  lost  its  savor  and 
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been  turned  into  gall  because  a few  drops  of  vituperation  had  been  in- 
jected into  it.  The  edifice  of  moral  and  social  improvement  which  you 
aim  to  build  can  never  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  charity. 

“ God  grant  that  our  fondest  anticipations  of  your  labors  may  be 
realized,  and  that  the  invocation  today  of  the  divine  blessing,  which 
is  so  full  of  hoj)c,  may  be  crowned  at  the  end  of  your  sessions  by  a 
Te  Deum  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  the  success  of  this  congress.  * 

“And  as  an  earnest  of  this  happy  result  1 hold  in  my  hand  a letter 
that  I received  from  the  I loly  bather,  in  which  he  blesses  this  congress. 
May  his  blessing  and  the  blessing  of  God  dominate  this  assembly. 
May  it  enlighten  your  minds  and  warm  your  hearts,  and  be  a harbinger 
of  peace  and  concord  in  all  your  deliberations.” 

Mr.  Onahan  read  the  translation  of  the  I’ope’s  letter,  which  was  as 
follows:  To  Our  beloved  Son  James  Gibbons  by  the  Title  of  Sancta 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  Cardinal  Priest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  Arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore. — “ Beloved  Son;  Health  and  apostolic  benediction. 
It  has  afforded  us  much  satisfaction  to  be  informed  by  you  that  in  the 
coming  month  of  September  a large  a.ssembly  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
will  meet  at  Chicago,  there  to  discuss  matters  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Furthermore,  we  have  been  specially  gratified  by  your 
devotion  and  regaril  for  us  in  desiring  as  an  auspicious  beginning  for 
such  congress  our  blessing  and  our  prayers.  This  filial  recjiiest  we  do 
indeed  most  readily  grant  and  beseech  Almighty  (iod  that  by  His  aid 
and  the  light  of  11  is  wisdom  He  may  graciously  be  pleased  to  assist 
atul  illumine  all  who  are  about  to  assemble  with  )’ou,  and  that  He  may 
enrich  with  the  treasures  of  His  choicest  gifts  your  deliberations  and 
conclusions.  To  you,  therefore,  our  beloved  son,  ami  to  all  who  take 
part  in  the  congress  aforesaid,  :\nd  to  the  clerg)’  and  faithful  committed 
to  your  care,  we  lo\  ingly  in  the  Lord  impart  our  aj)ostolic  benedic- 
tion.” 

Given  at  Rome  at  .St.  Peter’s,  the  seventh  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  himdreil  ami  ninety-three  and  of  our  Pon- 
tificate the  sixteenth.” 

Lko  XI 1 1.  Pope. 

The  temporary  organization  of  the  congress,  which  was  subse- 
(lucntly  made  permanent,  was  then  announced  as  follows;  Chairman, 
Hon.  Si  organ  j.  O’Brien,  of  .New  \’ork;  Secretaries,  Hon.  Thomas  C. 
Lawler,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Prof.  James  F.  lAlwards,  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  James  F.  O’Connor,  St.  Louis,  ^^o.,  John  Mason  Duffy,  Chicago. 

In  taking  the  chair.  Judge  O’Brien  delivered  a lengthy  address, 
the  substantial  points  of  which  are  contained  in  the  following  sen- 
tences; “ Our  country,  therefore,  is  doubly'  dear  to  us.  We  were  here 
at  its  first  discovery’;  we  participated  in  its  struggle  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  in  turn  have  participatetl  in  its  glories  and  enjoy^ed 
j)cace,  security'  and  happiness.  It  is  more  dear  to  us,  because  in  this 
land  above  all  others  the  old  faith  has  fair  play’.  The  early  discoverers 
of  America,  as  well  as  our  revolutionary  forefathers,  were  imbued  with 
strong  religious  principles,  upon  w'hich  alone  virtue  can  be  grounded, 
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and  this,  added  to  their  hardy  and  physical  natures,  laid  the  founda- 
tions and  gave  the  impetus  to  that  splendid  civilization  which  is  now 
the  heritage  of  all. 

“While,  therefore,  glorying  in  our  triumphs  and  proud  of  our 
wonderful  development,  we  could  not,  if  we  would,  fail  to  tliscover 
those  dark  and  ominops  clouds  which  hover  over  our  national  firma- 
ment and  which  are  the  inevitable  forerunners  of  a violent  storm. 
The  presence  of  these  clouds  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  The 
hardy  and  rugged  virtue  of  our  forefathers  no  longer  exists,  for  the 
history  of  our  country  will  show  that  the  moral  decatlence  of  our  peo- 
ple has  kept  rapid  pace  with  the  augmentation  of  our  material  pros- 
perity. 

“ * * Ov^er  the  halls  of  this  congress,  therefore,  we  will  write  the 

poet’s  words,  so  that  all  the  ends  we  aim  at  shall  be  ‘ Our  God’s,  our 
Country’s  and  Truth’s.’  ” 

Following  the  address  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Onahan  read  letters 
from  Monsignor  Satolli,  the  apostolic  delegate,  and  others. 

Archbishop  Redwood,  of  New  Zealand,  was  next  inlroducetl.  He 
said  he  had  come  nine  thou.sand  miles  to  atteml  this  congress  and  to 
see  the  glories  of  the  W orld’s  Columbian  hixj>osition,  but  his  interest 
centered  more  particularly  in  the  congress  and  the  parliament  of  re- 
ligions which  was  to  follow.  He  hoped  to  bring  back  to  his  jieople  in 
New  Zealand  the  wonderful  lessons  derived  from  these  great  events. 

Monsignor  James  Nugent,  of  Liverpool,  the  world-renowned 
apostle  of  temperance  and  charity,  was  pre.sented  as  the  rejiresenta- 
tive  of  the  F.nglish  hierarchy  and  the  special  delegate  of  Cardinal 
\ aughan,  of  Westminster.  Monsignor  Nugent  had  been  a consj)icuous 
figure  in  the  previous  Catholic  congress  in  Haltiniore  and  is  well  known 
in  the  United  States.  Me  was  gi\en  an  enthusiastic  welcome  by  the 
delegates  and  the  audience.  He  said  in  part; 

“W  hen  it  was  conceived  of  having  a congress  of  ICngli^h-sjicaking 
people  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  was  consulted  uj>on  the  matter. 
The  first  proposition  was  that  it  shoukl  be  hcUl  in  Loiukni,  but  he 
with  his  wonderful  grasp  of  character  knew’  that  with  t)ur  crippletl 
ideas  and  habits  this  was  the  true  field  for  the  e.xprossioit  of  theC  atho- 
lic  mind  upon  all  those  great  social  questions  which  are  the  very  root 
not  only  of  religion,  but  of  the  stability  of  society.  It  has  been  my  U.t 
to  have  worked  with  Cardinal  Manning  closely  and  intimately,  ami  to 
have  shared  his  confidence  since  the  year  185^;  and  when  ! go  back  I 
shall  be  able,  I trust,  to  place  an  immortelle  U|>on  his  grave  as  the  ex* 
j)ression,  the  Catholic  expression,  aye,  the  univ'crsal  expression,  of 
honor  for  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  people,  irrespective 
of  creed  or  nationality.” 

After  Monsignor  Nugent  s address  the  chair  appointed  the  vari- 
ous committees  on  organization,  etc.,  after  which  the  regular  order, 
t le  reamng  of  the  papers  prepared  for  the  congress  was  proceeiled 
with:  The  first  paper  on  i.  “The  Relations  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
the  bocial,  Civil  and  l olitical  Institutions  of  tltQ  United  States,”  by 
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Edgar  H.  Gans,  Esq.,  Baltimore.  2.  “The  Missionary  Work  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States,”  by  Rev.  Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  I’.,  New 
York.  3.  " Civil  Government  and  the  Catholic  Citizen,"  by  Walter 
George  Smith,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.  4.  "The  Independence  of  the 
Holy  See,”  by  Mon.  Martin  V.  Morris,  Washington,  I).  C.  5.  "Colum- 
bus; His  Mission  and  Character,"  by  Ricliard  H.  Clarke,  LL.  I).,  New 
York.  6.  "Isabella,  The  Catholic,”  by  Mary  J.  Onahan,  Chicago. 
7.  " Consequences  and  Results  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  World," 
by  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  New  Loiulon,  Conn. 

The  paper  read  by  PMgar  11.  Gans,  of  Baltimore,  was  an  able 
presentation  of  the  view  that  the  Catholic  church  is  in  no  respect 
antagonistic  to  American  principles,  social,  civil  or  religious,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  its  prosperity  is  compatible  with  the  truest  and  highest 
development  of  the  countr>%  both  material  and  moral. 

" The  fundamental  idea  of  the  .American  system  of  government  is 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  It  is  a government  by  the  pet)plc  and 
for  the  people.  The  halls  of  congress  and  of  the  state  legislatures  are 
filled,  not  with  rulers,  but  with  representatives  of  the  j)enple  elected  to 
carry  out  their  ideas.  The  people  themselve.s  make  ami  unmake  ad- 
ministrations. Their  policy  ultimately  becomes  the  j)olicy  of  the 
gov'ernment.  They  are  in  reality  the  rulers;  the  true  sovereigns. 
They  govern  themselves. 

" Above  all,  the  government  cannot  pass  any  law  re.spccting 
the  establishment  of  religion,  nor  interfere,  in  any’  way’,  with  the 

liberty’  of  every  man  to  worship  God  in  such  manner  as  his  conscience 
may  dictate. 


This  is  the  Arnerican  sy’stem.  The  relations  of  the  church  arc 
t leretore  discerned  in  her  relations  to  the  sovereign  pcoj)le;  the  in- 
fluence she  exerts  is  over  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  she  affects  our 
national  life  by  fashioning  and  directing  their  lives  and  conduct. 

Instead  of  finding  in  the  potent  moral  influence  which  the  churcli 
exerts  oyer  the  people  anything  hostile  to  American  institutions,  the 
candid  inquirer  will  discover  in  her  leaching  and  lerulencies  the 
strongest  safeguards  lor  their  permanence  and  stability’. 

n 1 Catholic  church,  is  ordained  by’ 

uod.  Ihe  Catholic  is  loy’al  to  the  American  gf>vernment  as  the 
legitimately’  e.stablished  government  of  this  country,  not  because  it  is 
stronger  than  he.  His  principle  of  submission  is  no't  founded  upon  his 
1C  ea  ot  physical  force,  nor  y’et  entirely  upon  his  strong  affection  and 
patriotic  predilection  for  its  great  principles.  1 fe  is  of  necessity  loyal 
ecause  it  is  his  conscientious  duty’.  Patriotism  is  sublimated  and  be- 
^mes  a religmus  obligation.  Is  there  anything  un-American  in  this? 
Does  this  teaching  not  tend  to  make  good  citizens? 

"Among  the  many  evils  that  afflict  the  body  politic  none  is 
more  deplorable  than  the  frec|uency  with  which  the  will  of  the  people 
rus  ra  e y frauds  in  elections.  Ihis  has  been  the  theme  of 
statesmen  and  PO  itical  moralists  for  years.  All  recognize  it  as 
the  cancer  which  has  been  msiduously  attacking  the  very  life  of 
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the  nation,  wliich  must  be  eradicated  and  destroyed  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  institutions  in  their  integrity, 

" Here,  again,  tlie  church  intervenes.  According  to  the  teaching 
of  our  learned  doctors,  the  political  sovereignty  which  is  vested  in  a 
nation,  under  the  ordinance  of  God,  is  vested  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  the  public  good.  When  the  people  exerci.se  sovereign 
political  power  they  cxerci.se  a power  given  to  them  by  the  Great 
.Sovereign,  in  trust,  and  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  the 
trust  honestly  and  witli  fidelity, 

“Tims  another  fundamental  political  duty  is  transformed  into 
a con.scientious  obligation.  As  no  man  can  be  disloyal  to  his  govern- 
ment and  be  a good  Catholic,  .so  no  man  can  be  a good  Catholic  and 
pollute  the  ballot-box,  or  in  any  other  way  fraudulently  frustrate  the 
electoral  of  the  people.  Is  this  teaching  un-American? 

“All  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  church  in  this  connection  rests 
upon  an  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  liberty.  To  many  unreflect- 
ing {)er.sons  the  word  liberty  conveys  no  meaning  except  the  absence 
of  restraint,  the  absence  of  any  external  power  controlling  the  will. 
For  them  liberty  means  the  right  to  follow  their  own  wills  and  inclina- 
tions witliout  let  or  hindrance.  This,  however,  is  the  liberty  of 
anarchy;  it  is  not  American  liberty.  W'e  are  free  American  citizens, 
but  may  we  ch^  as  we  like?  May  a man  make  a contract  with  me  and 
break  it  with  impunity?  May  he  injure  my  property,  infringe  my 
rights  or  j)ersonal  security,  obstruct  the  conduct  of  my  legitimate 
business,  steal  my  goods,  put  a bullet  through  my  brain,  without  be- 
coming a subject  for  the  coercive  disci[)linc  of  the  law  of  the  land? 

“Alen  cannot  live  together  without  government,  and  government 
implies  the  restraining  influence  of  law. 

“Therefore  by  the  highest  American  authority,  for  the  security  of 
liberty,  governments  a^e  instituted  and  constitutions  ordained  and  es- 
tablished. Liberty  cannot  e.xist  without  the  authority  of  government 
exercised  under  the  forms  of  law. 

“ Our  American  institutions  arc  justly  deemed  the  masterpiece  of 
human  contrivance  for  securing  government  which  will  rule  only  for 
the  general  good.  It  is  in  accomplishing  precisely  this  result  that  the 
church  ujdifts  and  sustains  the  weak  hands  of  men  by  her  potent 
spiritual  j)ower. 

“ riie  Catholic  church  has  been  the  only  consistent  teacher  and 
supporter  of  true  liberty.  In  her  spiritual  empire  over  the  souls  of 
men  she  is  a government  instituted  and  established  not  by  the  people 
but  by  God  Himself.  She  administers  laws;  but  they  are  divine,  not 
human  laws.  Her  children  are  protected  from  spiritual  despotism; 
not  by  checks  and  balances  of  human  contrivance,  but  by  the  sacred 
guaranty  of  the  divine  promise. 

“‘Thou  art  I’eter,  and  upon  this  rock  I will  build  My  church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.’” 

“The  Catholic  church  has  been  divinely  commissioned  to  teach 
the  truth;  and  in  the  possession  of  the  truth  her  children  alone  have 
63 
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true  liberty.  You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  sliall  make 
you  free.’  With  the  church  spiritual  freedom,  as  well  as  civil  liberty, 
is  possible  only  with  law  and  government. 

“ Is  there  anything  un-American  in  this?  Is  it  un-American  to  say 
that  there  is  a sovereignty  higher  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  people? 
Is  it  un-American  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  G(h1  and  to  11  is  gov- 
ernment? The  American  people  are  not,  we  think,  prepared  to  admit 
that  atheism,  infidelity  and  irreligion  are  part  and  parcel  of  thcii 
institutions. 

“ But  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  our  American  insti- 
tutions we  find  them  supported  and  sustained  by  the  church.  The 
declaration  of  independence  declares  that  “All  men  are  crc-atctl  equal," 
and  we  have  endeavored  to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  truth  in  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  our  government,  by  giving  each  man  an  e<jual  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  by  discouraging  ranks  and  cla  -^es  and  by 
insisting  upon  perfect  equality  before  the  laws  of  the  land. 

“ But  this  democratic  equality  pales  into  insignificance  bcft)re  that 
taught  and  practiced  by  the  church.  In  her  eyes  all  nu  n are  equal 
because  they  are  sons  of  the  same  Father  and  joint  heirs  of  the  heav- 
enly treasure.  Before  her  altars  there  is  no  precedence.  The  laborer 
on  our  streets  has  for  companion  the  financial  magnate;  the  lowly 
negro,  once  a slave  in  our  southern  clime,  bows  with  revcri-ntial  awe 
side  by  side  with  the  refined  chivalric  scholar,  once  his  master,  and  the 
Magdalen  mingles  her  penitential  tears  with  the  chaste  aspiration  of 
the  white-souled  nun.  No  such  real  democracy  can  be  found  outside 
the  Catholic  church. 

“ And  finally,  let  us  consider  another  striking  characteristic  of  our 
American  life.  We  boast  with  proper  pride  of  the  e<|ual  opju)rtunity 
which  every  citizen  has  of  rising,  by  his  own  merit,  to  the  highest 
position  of  political  honor.  Any  poor  boy  in  the  land  has  the  right  to 
aspire  to  a scat  in  congress,  to  be  vested  with  the  judicial  ermine  or 
supreme  honor,  to  occupy  the  chair  once  filled  by  W'ashington. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions  which  will  make  the 
fulfillment  of  his  ambitious  hopes  impracticable.  'I'hc  brightest  names 
in  our  history  are  the  names  of  men  who  have  sj)rung  from  an  origin 
as  lowdy  as  his  own. 

“ Have  wo  not  in  the  church  in  America  a most  not.ible  illustration 
of  this  equality?  An  humble  American  citizen  is  an  august  prince  of 
the  church.  In  him  we  have  a living  proof  of  all  the  princijiles  for 
which  we  have  been  contending.  He  is  a prince  of  the  church;  at*  1 
yet,  is  he  hostile  to  democracy?  He  is  infused  with  the  very  quint- 
essence of  the  Catholic  spirit;  and  yet,  is  he  not  the  very  incarnatitm 
of  true  Americanism?  He  knows  full  well  the  plentitude  of  his  spirit- 
ual pow’cr,  its  high  dignity,  its  wonderful  authority;  and  yet,  is  he  an 
enemy  of  American  liberty?  The  whole  country  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges that  within  the  entire  confines  of  the  republic  there  is  no  more 
ardent  patriot,  no  more  enthusiastic  supporter  of  our  American  insti- 
tutions than  the  gentle,  modest,  illustrious  James  Gibbons,  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Baltimore.” 
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“ The  Missionary  W ork  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  ” was  the 
succeeding  paper  by  the  well  known  Paulist  Father,  Rev.  Walter  Pdliott, 
of  New  \ork.  In  giving  his  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  extension 
and  i)ropagation  of  the  Catholic  faith  within  the  United  States,  Father 
Klliott  suggested: 

‘‘Only  make  a parallel  of  Catholic  principles  and  American  funda- 
mental ideas  on  human  dignity,  and  you  will  perceive  that  we  are  up 
to  the  times  and  kindred  to  the  nation.  There  can  belittle  doubt  that 
this  republic  shall  be  made  Catholic  if  we  love  its  people  as  God  would 
have  us.  We  are  right,  and  we  cani)roveit,  I do  not  want  to  believe 
those  prophets  of  ill-omen  who  tell  us  that  we  are  shortly  to  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a nation  which  has  lost  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  its  redeemer,  which  knows  no  heaven  or  hell  but  the  sorrows 
and  joys  of  this  lleeting  life;  but  there  is  much  to  confirm  that  gloomy 
vfiew.  .And  what  voice  shall  call  them  back  from  so  dark  a doom  but 
the  trumpet  note  of  Catholic  truth?  Who  should  be  foremost  in  print 
and  on  platform  and  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  pleading  for 
Christ  and  offering  His  promises  of  eternal  joy,  if  not  Catholic  bishops, 
priests  and  laity  ? 

“The  (liHusion  of  Catliolics  among  non-Catholics  makes  a personal 
and  ijuiependent  tone  of  Catholicity  necessary  in  any  case,  but  it  also 
distributes  missionaries  cver\’uhere,  independent  religious  characters 
who  can  maintain  the  truth  with  the  least  possible  external  help.  It  is 
God’s  way.  One  by  one  men  are  born,  become  conscious  of  responsi- 
bility, die,  are  jiulged.  One  by  one,  and  by  personal  inllucnce,  non- 
Catholics  are' made  aware  that  they  are  wrong:  and  then  one,  and  again 
another  of  their  Catholic  friends  personally  infiuence  them  to  under- 
stand that  Catholicity  is  right. 

“Councils  have  done  much  for  religion,  but  men  and  women  have 
dotie  more,  for  they  made  the  councils.  There  were  great  councils 
during  the  two  hundred  year.^  before  Trent,  and  with  them  and  be- 
tween them  matters  grew  worse,  W’iiy  ditl  Trent  succeed?  held  amid 
wars, -interrupted,  almost  disjointed.  Because  the  right  sort  of  men 
at  last  had  come — popes,  bishops,  theologians.  It  was  not  new  enact- 
ments that  savetl  us,  ljut  new  men — Ignatius  and  Philip  Neri,  Teresa 
and  P'rancis  dc  Sales  and  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  their  like.” 

“ Phe  Relations  of  the  Civil  (iovermnent  and  the  Catholic  Citizen,” 
was  the  third  paper,  by  Walter  George  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
contended  that:  “The  church  and  the  state,  as  corporations  or  e.xter- 
nal  governing  bodies,  are  indeed  separate  in  their  spheres,  and  the 
church  docs  not  absorb  the  state,  nor  does  the  state  the  church,  but 
both  are  from  God,  and  both  work  to  the  same  ends,  and  when  each 
ks  rightly  understood  there  is  no  antithesis  or  antagonism  between 
them.  Men  serve  God  in  serving  the  state  as  directly  as  in  serving 
the  church.  He  who  dies  on  the  battlefield  fighting  for  his  country 
ranks  with  him  who  dies  at  the  stake  for  his  faith.  Civic  virtues  are 
themselves  religious  virtues,  or  at  least  virtues  without  which  there 
are  are  no  religious  virtues,  since  no  man  who  loves  not  his  brother 
does  or  can  love  God. 
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“The  state  then  does  not  proceed  from  the  church,  nor  tlie  church 
from  the  state.  But  as  to  the  form  of  government  the  church  has  no 
dogma,  In  the  language  of  Balmes, ‘the  Roman  pontiff  acknowh 
edges  equally  as  his  son  the  Catholic  seated  upon  the  bench  of  an 
American  assembly  and  the  most  humble  subject  of  the  most  powerful 
monarch.  The  Catholic  religion  is  too  priulent  to  de.scend  upon  any 
such  ground.  Like  a tender  mother  speaking  to  her  .son,  she  .says  to 
him:  ‘Provided  ybu  depart  not  from  my  instructions  do  what  you 
consider  most  prudent.’  “ ( Protestantism  ami  Catholicity  Compared," 

P-  SS?)- 

“As  has  been  said  by  Cardinal  Cibbons;  ‘Our  holy  father,  l>eo 
XIII,  in  his  luminous  encyclical  on  the  constitutitm  of  Christian  states, 
declares  that  the  church  is  not  committed  to  any’  particular  form  of 
civil  government;  she  adapts  herself  to  all.  She  leav'cs  .ill  to  the 
sacred  leav’en  of  the  Gospel  * * * in  the  congcni;d  atmosjihere  of 

liberty;  she  blossoms  as  the  rose.’  ((Juotetl  by'  h'r.  Hccker“Thc 
Church  and  the  Age,”  p.  loi.) 

Such  being  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ujxm  civil  government,  why 
should  there  be  any'  doubt  or  distrust  of  .American  Catliolics  m the 
minds  of  their  fellow  citizens?  So  long  as  the  the«iry  of  our  repub- 
lican constitution  is  carrietl  into  practical  operation  there  can  be  no 
clashing  between  the  duties  owed  by'  the  Catholic  citizen  to  his  church 
and  to  his  state.  The  cry  that  he  is  bound  by'  allegiance  to  a foreign 
government  because  he  recognizes  the  Pope  as  the  visible  head  of  his 
church,  is  unfair  and  confusing. 

“ No  Catholic  need  be  confused  in  his  efforts  to  perform  his  duty 
to  the  state.  The  present  age,  as  far  as  we  can  know,  presents  prob- 
lems for  solution,  more  difficult  than  any  that  hav'e  (ireceded  it,  more 
difficult  because  history  affords  no  precedents  by'  which  men  may  act 
upon  them.  PAils  of  social  life  have  become*  .so  obvious  and  so 
dangerous  that  the  best  thought  of  all  people  is  concentrated  upon 
their  consideration.  Men  of  undoubted  sincerity  and  of  heroic  cour- 
age, deceived  by  their  own  ardor  and  generous  impulses  and  without 
guidance  from  spiritual  authority,  have  not  hesitatetl  to  adv'ocatc  theo- 
ries of  relief  that  invoh'e  the  complete  revolution  of  that  order  which 
has  been  accepted  as  second  only  to  revelation.  While  the  church 
teaches  and  has  taught  that  the  right  of  private  ow'nership  of  property, 
while  not  directly  of  divine  ordinance,  is  y'ct  essential  to  the  well 
ordered  happiness  of  mankind,  the  so-called  philosophers  of  the  revo- 
lution adv'ocate  its  unconditional  abolition;  while  the  church  main- 
tains the  doctrines  of  personal  liberty  and  individualism,  the  tendency 
of  the  revolution  is  to  absorb  the  individual  in  the  state.  The  revolu- 
tion bases  its  arguments  upon  the  assumption  of  a social  contr.act  and 
the  perfect  ability,  if  not  the  perfection  of  human  naturc/'<r  j#*;  the 
church  looks  upon  government  as  a mediate  ordinance  of  God,  arising 
from  the  constitution  of  man,  and  human  nature  as  imperfect,  tainted 
with  sin.  The  revolution  insists  that  the  popular  will,  and  the  populai 
will  alone,  is  the  supreme  fount  of  justice." 


Most  Rev.  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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The  succeeding  papers  of  the  day  related  to  the  personages  and 
events  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  New  World;  that  on 
“Columbus,”  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Clarke,  of  New  York,  was  a learned 
dissertation  on  the  career  and  character  of  the  illustrious  (ienoese  de- 
signed to  be  a vindication  of  his  character  from  the  various  charges 
and  assaults  made,  especially  by  recent  writers.  Miss  Mary  j,  Ona- 
han  read  a bright  paper  on  “Oueen  Isabella,”  w hich  was  highl)'  praised. 
IMiss  Onahan  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  adilress  ,i 
Catholic  congress  in  the  United  .States.  The  subjoined  e.xtraet  \sill 
best  indicate  the  spirit  of  the  paper: 

“ Woman’s  faith,  called  until  jirovcd,  woman’s  eredulity,  tmee  more 
rose  triumphant,  and  Isabella  has  no  fairer  crown  than  that  wo\'en  by 
her  trusted  and  valiant  admiral.  ‘In  the  miiUt  of  the  general 
incredulity,’  wrote  Columbus,  ‘the  Almighty  infuseil  into  the  opieen. 
my  lady,  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  energy,  ami  whilst  e\er}one 
was  e.xpatiating  only  on  the  inconvenience  ami  cost,  her  highness,  on 
the  contrary,  approved  it,  and  gave  it  all  the  support  in  her  power.’ 

“ Religious  zeal  had  dictated  the  war  against  the  Moors,  religious 
zeal  urged  Lsabella  to  .sanction  the  seemingly  hopele.^is  voyage  »)! 
Columbus,  and  when  thc.se  voyages  were  crowned  with  success,  lier 
first  solicitude  w'as  the  welfare  of  the  benighted  and  helph'ss  natoes. 
It  was  under  her  special  jirotection  that  he  s«*t  sail  on  his  fourth 
\oyage,  from  which  Isabella  ditl  not  live  to  see  him  return. 

“As  a queen,  Isabella  attained  the  greatest  glory;  as  a mother,  she 
was  called  upon  to  endure  the  deepest  sorrow.  The  angui>h  of  a 
father’s  or  mother’s  heart  at  the  loss,  the  ruin  of  a lovetl  child  that, 
indeed,  must  be  something  that  only  they  who  ha\e  felt  it  in  all  it> 
anguish  and  all  its  bitterness  can  ever  fathom.  \\  bile  her  husband 
was  engaged  in  his  brilliant  wars  in  Italy  and  the  great  c.ipt am.  Con- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  was  daily  adding  new  glories  to  the  crow  n of  .''pain; 
while  the  fame  of  that  great  prince  of  the  church.  C'ardinal  Ximenes. 
was  spreading  throughout  Europe,  Isabella’s  life  cloudctl  by  domestic 
misfortune  began  gradually  to  decline.  One  after  another  her  cliil- 
dren  had  been  taken  from  her  by  death  and  by  miNfi^rtune  wi>rse  than 
death.  Her  only  son,  Don  John,  died  three  months  after  his  marriage. 
Her  favorite  daughter  and  namesake  li\ed  but  a \'ear  after  her  nuptials 
with  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  their  infant  son,  on  w horn  were  founded 
all  the  hopes  of  the  succession,  surviveil  her  but  a few  months.  Isa- 
bella’s second  daughter,  Joanna,  married  to  Philip,  Prince  of  tlie 
Netherlands,  became  insane,  and  there  can  be  no  sadder  history  than 
that  of  her  youngest  child, *Donna  Catalina,  memorable  in  history  as 
Cat4ierine  of  Aragon. 

“ These  and  other  misfortunes  clouded  Isabella’s  years.  When  she 
felt  the  end  to  be  not  far  distant,  she  made  deliberate  and  careful  dis- 
position of  her  affairs.  P'ven  on  a betl  of  sickness  she  followed  with 
interest  the  affairs  of  her  kingdom,  received  distinguished  foreigners 
and  took  part  in  the  direction  of  her  affairs. 

“ ‘ 1 have  come  to  Castile,’  said  Prosper  Colonna  on  being  presented 
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to  King  Ferdinand,  ‘ to  behold  the  woman  who  from  her  sick  bed  rules 
the  world.’ 

“There  was  no  interest  in  her  kingdom,  her  colonies  or  her  house- 
hold that  she  neglected.  In  her  celebrated  testament  she  provided 
munificently  for  charities,  for  marriage  portions  to  poor  girls,  and  for 
the  redemj)tion  of  Christian  captives  in  Ifarbary.  Patriotism  and  hu- 
manity breathed  in  its  every  line,  she  warned  her  successor  to  treat 
with  gentleness  and  consideration  the  natives  of  the  new  world  added 
to  .Spain;  warned  them  also  nev'er  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

“ ‘ By  her  dying  words,”  says  Prescott,  ‘she  displayed  the  same  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation  that  she  had  shown 
through  life,  striving  to  .secure  the  blessings  of  her  benign  admini.stra- 
tion  to  the  most  distant  and  barbarous  regions  under  her  sway.’ 

“ The  woman  whom  life  had  not  daunted,  death  could  not  dismay. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  1501,  Lsabella  the  Catholic  breathed  her 
last,  in  the  filty-lourth  year  of  her  age  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  reign. 

“ 1 he  tjueen  and  true  woman  she  had  proved  herself  through  life, 
true  (luccn  and  trvie  woman  she  proved  herself  in  death.  The  Catholic 
church  is  not  ashamed  of  the  ideal  in  womanhood  that  it  presents — an 
ideal  that  it  has  upheld  for  centuries,  an  ideal  that  is  still  shining  as 
1 new  risen  star,  serene  and  beautiful  in  the  summer  sky.  d'he 
.]uecnly  scepter  of  Isaliella  was  laid  aside,  the  womanh’  frame  had 
.ong  since  crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  church  of  which  she  was  so 
valiant  a daughter,  the  church  that  crowns  her  with  that  fairest  of  her 
titles,  is  not  dead.  It  lives.” 

“The  Conseijuences  and  Results  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New 
World,”  was  the  concluding  pai)er  of  the  first  day’s  session,  by  Geo. 
Parsons  Lathroj),  of  New  London,  Conn.  He  remarked; 

“ It  is  a gootl  thing  that  all  .sects  found  outlet  here  and  were  ena- 
bled to  carry  on  their  battle  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  was  a good  thing 
that  the  Puritans  should  enter  freely  and  have  their  way  and  fancy  that 
they  jiossessed  the  whole  worUl.  Spain,  France  and  F'ngland — these 
three  powers  vied  with  each  other  in  colonizing  and  trying  to  possess 
the  New  World,  and  especially  this  northern  i)art  of  it.  France  and 
Spain  were  Catholic,  and  they  rendered  us  the  service  of  tinging  the 
country  deeply  with  their  faith.  Fngland  became  anti-Catholic,  and 
did  her  best  to  expunge  the  faith  from  this  realm  which  came  un- 
der her  rule.  \'ct  as  history  has  resulted  the  church  at  last  found  her 
surest  foothobl  in  this  country  under  the  anti-Catholic  dominion  which 
had  tried  so  hard  to  suppress  her,  and  the  church  has  attained  here  in 
a single  century’  of  freedom  a growth  never  paralleled  in  modern  his- 
tory, This  was  one  of  the  most  important  results  to  religion  of  the 
discovery  of  .America. 

“True  liberty  is  what  the  church  most  inculcates,  and  what  it  most 
needs.  It  has  found  it  at  last  in  this  country  w'here  at  first  its  pros- 
pect of  doing  so  seemed  most  unlikely.  It  is  by  such  paradoxes  that 
the  divine  power  works,  regardle.ss  of  the  self-interest  or  even  the  most 
selfish  foresight  and  planning  of  men.  The  complete  separation  of 
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church  from  state,  which  exists  here,  has  been  an  immense  a(lvantap;c 
to  religion,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  by  assuring  it  of  entire  inde- 
pendence in  the  pursuit  of  its  spiritual  aims.” 

The  great  event  of  the  Congress  was  the  appearance  of  Monsignor 
Satolli,  the  papal  delegate,  Tuesday  forenoon,  immediately  the  f.irinal 
organization  had  been  completed.  When  he  entered  the  hall  the 
assembled  thousands  burst  into  a storm  of  cheers;  the  ladies  waved 
handkerchiefs.  Indeed,  rarely  has  a scene  of  such  widespread  enthu- 
siasm been  witnessed  in  any  public  assemblage.  It  was  a striking 
testimony  of  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  the  j)a})al  delegate 
is  regarded  by  his  co-rjligionists,  the  Catholic  ()ul)lic  in  the  United 
States.  Archbishop  Ireland  translated  his  si>ecch  into  I',ngli>li: 

“I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  in  unmusical  tones,  a few  of  the  thoughts 
that  his  excellency,  the  most  right  reverend  apostolic  ilelegate.  has 
presented  to  you  in  his  own  beautiful  and  musical  Italian  language. 
The  delegate  expresses  his  great  delight  to  be  this  morning  in  the 
presence  of  the  Catholic  Columbian  Congre''>.  lie  begs  leave  to  otfer 
you  the  salutation  of  the  great  pontiff,  Leo  Xlll.  In  the  name  of  Leo 
he  salutes  the  spiritual  children  of  the  church  on  this  American  conti- 
nent; in  the  name  of  Leo  he  salutes  the  great  .American  Republic 
herself. 

“ It  is,”  he  says,  “a  magnificent  spectacle  to  see  laymen,  jiriests  and 
bishops  assembled  here  together  to  discuss  the  vit.il  social  problems 
which  the  modern  conditions  of  humanity  bring  up  before  us.  The 
advocates  of  error  have  their  congre.sscs.  Why  sliould  not  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  truth  have  their  congresses?  This  congress  .assem- 
bled here  today  will,  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  rich  and  m.ignificcnt 
results.  You  have  met  to  show  that  the  church,  while  ojiening  to  men 
the  treasures  of  heaven,  offers  also  felicitv'  im  earth.  As  .st,  I'.iul  has 
said,  “She  is  made  for  earth  and  heaven;  she  is  the  promise  of  the 
future  life  and  the  life  that  is.’’  All  congresses  are,  so  to  speak,  con- 
centrations of  great  forces.  Your  object  is  to  consider  the  social  forces 
that  God  has  provided,  and  to  apply,  as  far  as  y<ni  can.  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  your  own  time  anti  country  these  great  principles. 

“ The  great  social  forces  are  thought,  w ill  and  action.  In  a congress 
you  bring  before  you  these  three  great  forces,  'rinnight  fimls  its  food 
in  truth;  so  in  all  that  you  do,  in  all  the  practical  conclusitins  that  you 
formulate,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  must  all  rest  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth.  Will  is  the  rectitude  of  the  human  heart, 
and  until  the  human  heart  is  voluntarily  subjected  to  truth  and  virtue 
all  social  reforms  are  impossible.  Then  comes  action,  which  aims  at 
the  acquisition  of  the  good  needed  for  the  satisfaction  of  mankind; 
and  this  again  must  be  regulated  by  truth  in  thought  aiul  by  virtue  in 
the  human  will.  The  well-being  of  society  consists  in  the  perfect  order 
of  the  different  elements  toward  the  great  scope  of  society.  Order  is 
the  system  of  the  different  relations  of  the  different  elements,  one  to 
the  other,  and  these  relations  to  w'hich  men  arc  subject  are  summarized 
in  three  words — God,  man  and  nature. 
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“ Men  should  not  devote  their  whole  bcin^:^  and  all  their  energies  to 

the  seeking  out  of  mere  matter.  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in  .spirit” 

that  is,  free  and  independent  of  the  shackles  of  mere  matter. 
“Blessed  arc  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice” — justice  first 
before  self-satisfaction,  before  all  attention  to  one’s  personal  wants. 
And  “Blessed  are  the  merciful.”  Bles.sed  arc  they  who  know  and  feel 
that  they  don’t  live  for  themselves,  whose  hearts  go  out  in  sweetest 
mercy  to  all  their  fellows.  History  has  proven  that  human  reason 
alone  does  not  solve  the  great  social  problems.  These  problems  were 
spoken  of  in  three  pre-Christian  times,  and  Aristotle  and  Plato  dis- 
cussed them.  But  pre-Christian  times  gave  us  a world  of  slavery, 
when  the  multitude  lived  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

“ Let  us  restore  among  men  justice  and  charity.  Let  us  teach  men 
to  be  prompt  ever  to  make  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  common  good, 
d'his  is  the  foundation  of  all  .social  elevating  movements;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  your  own  congress.  Now,  all  these  great  principles 
have  been  markctl  out  in  the  most  luminous  lines  in  the  encyclicals  of 
the  great  pontiff,  Leo  .XlII.  We  then  study  those  encyclicals;  hold 
fast  to  them  as  the  safest  anchorage.  The  social  questions  are  being 
studied  the  world  over.  It  is  well  they  should  be  studied  in  America, 
for  here  do  we  have  more  than  elsewhere  tiie  keys  to  the  future. 
Here  in  America  you  have  a country  ble.ssed  specially  by  providence 
in  the  fertility  of  its  fields  and  the  liberty  of  its  institutions.  Here 
you  have  a country  which  will  pay  back  all  efforts,  not  merely  tenfold, 
hjit  a hundredfold;  and  this  no  one  understands  better  than  the  im- 
mortal Leo,  and  he  charges  his  delegates  to  speak  out  to  America 
words  of  hope  and  blessing. 

“ riien  in  conclusion,  the  ilelegate  begs  of  you  American  Catholics 
to  be  fully  loyal  to  your  great  mission  and  to  the  duties  which  your 
circumstances  imj)osc  upon  you.  Here  are  golden  words  spoken  by 
the  delegate  in  concludinghisdiscour.se:  ‘Go  forward,  in  one  hand 
bearing  the  book  of  Christian  truth  and  in  the  other  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.’  Christian  truth  and  American  liberty  will  make 
you  free,  haj)py  and  prosperous.  They  will  put  you  on  the  road  to 
progress.  May  your  steps  ever  persevere  on  that  road.  Again  he 
salutes  you  with  all  his  heart.  Again  he  expresses  his  delight  to  be 
with  you.  and  again  sj>eaks  forth  to  you  in  strongest  and  sweetest 
tones  the  love  of  your  holy  father.  Leo  XI 11.” 

hollowing  Monsignor  .Satolli’s  address,  Count  hrancis  de  Kuef- 
stein,  a distinguished  'Austrian  nobleman  well  known  in  Rome,  was 
introduced.  He  received  a cordial  reception  and  having  returned 
thanks  in  hhiglish  for  the  welcome,  and  expre.s.sed  his  pleasure  at  the 
privilege  of  being  permitted  to  take  part  in  this  memorable  congress, 
the  count  continued  his  address  in  French,  in  which  language  he  said 
he  could  more  fully  e.xpress  his  sentiments. 

The  great  (juestion  of  the  congress,  “The  Social  Question,”  was 
then  taken  up.  The  introductory  address  was  delivered  by  Right  Rev. 
John  A.  Watterson,  bishop,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  address  was  one 
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of  the  most  brilliant  and  thoughtful  delivered  during  the  congress. 
Indeed,  it  proved,  as  it  was  intended  should  be  the  case,  the  keynote 
of  the  subsequent  discussion.  I’articularly  acceptable  to  the  vast 
gathering  was  the  elotpient  tribute  which  the  bishop  paiil  to  the  holy 
father  for  the  masterly  nrmnner  in  which  his  famous  enc\’clicals  ex- 
pose the  evils  that  beset  modern  society  and  suggest  remedies  for  their 
removal.  The  bishop’s  declarations  that  the  present  glorious  i)ontiff. 
by  his  personal  dignity,  his  wisdom  atul  his  firmness,  is  teaching  peo- 
ple that  the  Pope  is  a good  thing  in  the  world  and  lor  the  world,  and 
convincing  all  intellects  that  if  society  is  to  be  sa\ed  from  the  fate 
that  threatens  it,  its  salvation  must  come  from  the  V’atican,  were 
among  the  most  notable  ones  of  the  whole  congress  and  were  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo.  The  bishop  said:  “ Truth  is  the  sap  that  gives 
the  tree  of  society  its  blossoms,  foliage  and  fruit;  it  is  the  generous 
blood,  which  coursing  through  the  social  body  gives  it  lileand  energy 
and  beauty  unto  all  the  ends  for  w hich  it  was  established  by  .\lmighty 
God.  And  wherever  truth  is  abandoned  or  disregarded,  society  must 
suffer;  and  society  is  suffering  toda\',  because,  to  .i  l.irgi'  extent,  it  has 
practically  rejected  the  great  fumlamental  i)rincij)les  ot  Christianity, 
and  substituted  mere  material  and  selfish  interest,  as  the  moving  aiul 
dominating  force  in  the  life  of  individuals  atul  nations.  Ih-liolil,  then, 
why  Leo  XIII.  is  recalling  to  the  intellects  of  men  those  great  bed- 
rock truths,  on  which  the  health  and  lile  of  nations  ,ind  stu  ietv  de- 
pend.  I.eo  XIII.  like  many  of  his  illustrious  jneilecessors  in  sinnlar 
conditions  of  men,  is  fulfilling  his  special  mission  b)-  detending  the 
masses  of  the  jieople  against  the  oppressions  of  avarice  and  injustice, 
and  showing  the  shallowmess  and  dangers  of  the  social  theories  and 
mere  philosophism  of  today,  while  at  the  same  time  uphohling  the 
rights  of  legitimate  authority.  Instead  of  the  old  teachings,  which 
give  us  such  clear  and  precise  views  of  our  intellect,  our  jiassions,  our 
will,  our  duties  to  ourselves,  the  family,  the  state,  the  church,  society 
and  God,  wdiat  have  rationalists,  materialists,  .socialists,  and  other 
mere  humanitarians  been  offering  to  mankind?  They  li.ivc  l>ccn  de- 
livering natural  reason  itself  to  uncertainties  the  most  poignant,  ami 
society  to  disorders,  the  inevitable  conseciuence  of  a teaching  without 
sound  principles  and  therefore  without  true  morality.  By  awakening 
the  love  of  strong  and  wholesome  princijiles  in  the  hearts  of  men 
capable  of  understanding,  by  inviting  attention  to  the  duties  ;is  well  as 
the  rights  of  men  and  calling  a return  to  those  simple  Christian  truths, 
on  which  society  was  reformed  by  our  Divine  Redeemer,  Leo  XIII.  has 
been  doing  a grand  w'ork,  not  only  for  the  |)resent  but  forever)’  future 
generation.  There  is  not  a question  vital  to  motlern  societ)'  that  he  h.is 
not  touched  and  solved  in  his  great  encyclicals  on  Human  Liberty. 
Political  Power,  The  Christian  Constitution  of  the  .'’state,  the  Duties  of 
Citizens,  and  the  Condition  of  Labor.  By  his  depth  of  thought,  the 
wisdom  of  his  teachings,  his  close  touch  and  his  tender  sympathy  w ith 
the  wants  and  interests  of  all  humanity  and  the  sagacity  of  the  fears, 
whiclrhe  expresses  for  the  future  of  nations,  his  letters  have  vs'on  the 
admiration  of  the  very  enemies  of  Christianity, 
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“ It  is  within  the  lines  traced  out  in  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII., 
and  by  the  ap])lication  of  the  remedies  there  suggested;  it  is  by  the 
cooperation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  return  of  capital  and  labor 
to  the  basic  law  of  evangelical  love;  it  is  by  civil  legislation,  inspired 
by  Christianity  and  directetl  to  the  good,  not  of  one  class  only,  but  of 
all  the  people,  that  a better  social  condition  is  to  be  brought  about. 
Nor  can  the  Catholic  church  be  ignored  in  this  great  work.  On  the 
contrary  she  is  to  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  reaching  the  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  by  all  the  lovers  of  their  kind.  And 
you,  Catholic  laymen  and  women,  are  to  have  an  intelligent  and  act- 
ive part  in  the  needed  improvement  of  society.  You  are  to  help  by 
good  example  and  in  various  other  ways.  Spread  the  encyclicals  of 
our  Holy  Father  Leo  XI 11.,  not  only  among  those  of  the  household  of 
the  faith,  but  also  among  your  brethren  outside  of  the  church.  Make 
them  known  to  those  with  whom  you  are  brought  into  companionship 
in  social  ami  busine.ss  life,  and  the  seeds  thus  sown  will  have  a happy 
fruitage.  The  church  needs  to  organize  Catholic  workmen  into  safe 
and  healthy  associations;  but  whether  it  is  better  in  the  circumstances 
of  our  country  to  band  them  into  Catholic  associations  under  exclu- 
sive Catholic  direction  or  to  try  to  deseculariz.e  existing  societies  and 
infuse  into  them  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  a question  that  1 
leave  to  the  deliberations  of  this  congress. 

“ Teach  the  poor  that  while  inetjualitics  of  condition  always  have 
existed  and  always  will  exist  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
human  nature  is,  they  are  not  on  this  account  to  be  wanting  in  Chris- 
tian love  for  those  who  are  more  favorctl  with  material  prosperity. 
They  are  to  bear  in  mind  the  beautiful  lesson  of  that  wonderful  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  in  which  our  Saviour  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  system  of  society:  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Wealth  is  not  an  absolute  good,  and 
therefore  patience  ami  resignation  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be 
practiced,  while  at  the  same  time  the  admonition  of  St,  Paul  must  be 
heeded:  "If  any  man  will  not  work,  i.  if  he  be  unwilling  to  work, 
let  him  not  cat.”  Let  all,  rich  and  poor,  be  mindful  of  their  duties  to 
one  another;  and  then  if  all  will  learn  the  lesson  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory,  Christianity  shall  again  have  occasion,  as  in  the  ages  of  faith, 
to  exult  in  the  triumjdi  of  her  principles,  and  the  world  to  exclaim  as 
in  ancient  days:  ’ Behold,  how  they  love  one  another.’  Upon  this 
triumph  of  the  future  Leo  XIII.  will  have  his  influence,  and  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  will  have  yours  too,  if  you  will  be  only  true  to  your- 
selves and  the  great  Christian  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  you  as 
citizens  and  Catholics.” 

The  encyclical  of  Pope  Leo  XI I L,  on  “The  Conditions  of  Labor,” 
was  treated  in  a carefully  prepared  exposition  of  the  Pope’s  teaching 
on  the  subject  by  Hon.  Judge  Semple,  of  Alabama.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  declared  that:  “The  platform  of  Catholics  on  the  conidtion 
of  labor  was  announced  by  Leo  XHI.  in  the  encyclical  ‘Rerum  No- 
varum.’  This  paper  seeks  to  gather  a syllabus  of  leading  social  prin- 
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ciples  from  that  immortal  document  which  called  forth  letters  of  thanks 
from  the  emptiror  of  Germany  and  the  president  of  the  h rench  rej)ub- 
lic,  and  which  shows  the  head  of  the  church  as  the  reverend  counsellor 
of  states,  the  father  of  Christians  and  the  friend  of  tlie  j)eople.  All 
agree  and  no  one  can  deny  that  some  remedy  must  be  found,  and 
quickly  found,  for  the  misery  and  w rctchedness  which  press  so  heavily 
at  this  moment  on  the  large  majority  of  tlie  very  poor.  Hut  where  is 
it  to  be  found?  Socialism  steps  forward  and  answers:  ‘ I have  found 
it;  I am  the  redeemer  of  society.  I will  vest  all  j)roperty  in  the  state. 

I will  give  it  the  sole  administration,  and  it  shall  distrilmte  to  each  ac- 
cording to  his  needs.  Thus  1 will  abolish  poverty  and  bring  back  the 
golden  age  of  universal  equality.’ 

“‘No’,  replies  the  holy  father.  ‘Your  project  is  at  once  futile,  un- 
just and  pernicious.  It  is  futile,  for  if  all  gooils  must  forever  remain 
common,  where  is  the  workingman’s  hope  of  bettering  his  condition 
by  industry  and  economy?  Where  is  his  lil)erty,  his  inalienable  right 
to  invest  his  wages  permanenll\'  and  profitabb'.  to  dispose  freely  of 
the  fruit  of  his  sweat?’ 

“ Hut,  above  all,  it  is  emphaticall>’  unjust.  C'entralization  of  prop- 
erty in  the  state  violates  natural  rights,  d he  state  cannot  take  away 
the  right  to  acquire  projierty,  for  this  right  is  from  God. 

“This  natural  right  to  acipiire  and  hold  property  is  manifested 
more  clearly  still  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  f.ither  of  the  family. 
What  right  more  clear,  what  dutv  more  sacred  ft>r  the  father  than  to 
provide  for  his  offspring  against  the  wretchedne.ss  of  want  in  this 
mortal  life?  Vet  by  what  other  means  can  this  sacretl  duty  be  fulfilled 
than  by  the  acquisition  and  ownership  of  permanent  jiroperty,  to  be 
transmitted  by  inheritance? 

“Socialism  would  introduce  discord  and  confusion,  tlry  up  the  \ ery 
sources  of  production  and  destroy  the  chief  sjiur  of  genius,  and  its 
boasted  equality  would  be  an  equality  in  wretchedness  and  misery  amt 
of  universal  enslavement  to  the  state.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust 
or  more  disastrous  than  thus  to  deny  man’s  natural  rights,  so  manifest 
to  our  reason  and  so  strongly  confirmed  by  the  morally  universal 
consent  of  mankind,  by  the  practice  of  all  ages,  bv  the  sanction  of 
positive  human  laws,  by  the  divine  law  it.self,  wh.ich  forbids  us  even  to 
cast  a cov'etous  look  on  our  neighbor’s  house  or  his  field  or  anything 
that  is  his.  Therefore  socialism  is  manifestly  futile,  unjust  and  per- 
nicious, and  cannot  be  the  remedy  which  we  seek. 

“How,  then,  shall  we  soften  the  asperities  arising  from  the  friction 
of  labor  and  capital ? For  they  are  not  naturally  hostile,  but  friends. 

“The  vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  declares  that  this  blessed  result 
demands  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all  the  agencies  involved,  of 
the  laborer  and  the  capitalist,  the  rich  and  the  jHior,  the  state  and 
private  societies.  Hut,  he  adds,  that  all  their  efforts  will  be  vain  with- 
out the  aid  of  religion,  with  the  principles  which  she  brings  forth  from 
the  Gospel.  I^or,  in  the  first  place,  religion,  as  the  herald  of  God. 
teaches  men  the  duties  of  justice.  It  says  to  the  vvotkingman:  ‘ i’er- 
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form  faithfully  and  scrui)ulously  the  labor  which  you  have  freely  and 
fairly  promised.  Respect  the  person  and  property  of  your  employer. 

Never  resort  to  violence,  even  in  representing  your  just  rights.  Above 
all,  shun  the  company  of  men  of  evil  principles,  of  men  who  delude 
you  with  vain  hopes  and  lead  you  to  disaster,  denying  the  necessity  of 
that  painful  labor  which  was  imposed  by  our  Maker  and  not  done 
away  with  by  our  lilessed  Redeemer,  but  only  sweetened  by  Mis  ex- 
am{)lc,  and  grace  and  promises.’ 

‘‘The  Son  of  Ciod  was  Himself  a poor  man  and  a carpenter,  and  He 
made  it  plain  to  all  ages  by  His  example  that  dignity  is  in  worth  and  wirtin^Maa 
not  in  wealth,  aiul  He  taught  us  that  the  only  path  to  heaven  is  that 
stained  by'  His  bloody  footprints. 

“ How,  then,  can  society  be  cured  in  our  day?  By  a return  to  a 
pure  Christianity  and  submission  to  its  health-giving  precepts  and 
practices.  What  arc  the  counsels  of  the  holy  father  to  the  state  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor?  The  state  is  reminded 
that  while  it  exists  for  the  common  good  it  has  a special  duty  to  the 
workingmen  and  to  the  poor.  For  they  arc  the  most  numerous  class  and 
are  so  engrossed  b>'  their  daily’  necessities  as  to  have  little  leisure  or 
capacity  for  the  thoughtful  and  prudent  consideration  of  their  own  spe- 
cial interests;  while  the  capitalists  and  employers,  fewer  in  number, 
strong  in  wealth  and  with  an  abundance  of  leisure,  may'’  spend  their 
days  and  nights  in  scheming  to  add  more  and  more  to  their  gain,  and 
striving  to  diminish  y'ct  more  the  share  of  the  workingman  in  the  prod- 
uct of  his  labor.  The  power  of  the  state  should  be  exerted  in  behalf 
of  the  weak  to  lighten  their  burdens  by  wise  and  wholesome  adminis- 
tration, and  by  striving  to  secure  to  them  a reasonable  subsistence  as 
the  price  of  their  toil  and  some  provision  for  their  necessities  in  time 
of  hardship.  This  it  may' well  do  without  suspicion  of  undue  partiality' 
for  it  comes  to  the  help  of  the  weak. 

“ The  state  may'  regulate  the  natural  right  to  acejuire  property',  but 
it  has  no  authority'  to  alrolish  it  by'  the  drain  and  exhaustion  of  excess- 
ive taxation.  At  present  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  endure  is  that 
society'  is  too  nearly’  divided  into  classes  of  the  very'  rich  and  the  very’ 
j)Oor.  One  of  these  exercises  the  great  power  of  wealth,  it  grasps  all 
labor  and  all  trade,  it  manipulates  for  its  own  profit  all  the  sources  of 
supply’,  and  is  al way’s  powerfully  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  state. 

On  the  other  side  stand  the  sore  and  suffering  multitude,  alway’s  ready' 
in  their  distress  to  listen  to  the  extravagant  promises  of  irresponsible 
advisers,  and  prone  to  violence. 

“ It  is  also  incumbent  on  the  state  to  protect  the  workingman’s 
enjoyment  of  the  Sunday  rest;  not  to  be  devoted  to  vicious  excess, 
but  that  he  may  forget,  at  least,  for  one  day  in  the  week,  mere  worldly 
cares,  and  turn  his  face  and  his  thoughts  upward  to  his  Maker.  For 
nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  strength  of  the  state  than  the  moral- 
ity of  her  citizens,  and  true  morality  is  alway's  founded  on  religion. 

The  workingman  himself  cannot  agree  to  the  servitude  of  his  soul,  and 
. no  one  has  a right  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  enjoyment  of  that  higher 
life  which  prepares  him  for  the  joys  of  heaven.” 
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“ The  Duties  of  Capital  ” was  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Barry,  of  Dorchester,  England,  defining  the  nature  and  proper 
uses  of  wealth.  The  writersays:  ‘‘  The  end  or  purpose  of  wealth  is  not 
simply  the  production  of  more  wealth,  nor  is  it  the  selfish  enjoyment 
even  of  those  who  produce  it.  Man  is  a moral  and  religious  being,  and 
the  industries  which  exhaust  so  large  a part  of  his  time,  thought  and 
labor  should  be  carried  out  under  the  law  which  is  suj)reme  in  con- 
science. To  make,  or  increase,  or  distribute  wealth  is  a social  function. 
It  is  so  because  man  was  intended  to  li\e  in  society,  because  society 
does  in  fact  acknowledge  and  .secure  his  individual  rights,  and  because 
no  one  of  his  single,  unaided  efforts  could  store  up  the  accumulated 
resources  to  which  these  “ few  rich  people  ” are  indebted  for  their 
leisure  and  luxury'.  If,  then,  capital,  by'  which  I mean  private  proj)- 
erty'  yielding  a revenue,  is  to  exist  in  a Christian  commonwealth,  it 
must  fulfill  its  duties  to  the  public,  h'or  it  is  a trust  given  to  the  ituli- 
vidual  on  condition  of  his  e.xercising  the  social  function  which  corre- 
sponds to  it,  as  a Christian  ought. 

“Leo  XIII.  defines  it  to  be  a sin  against  justice  when  one  man  ap- 
propriates, whether  in  the  shape  of  profit,  or  of  tax,  or  of  interest,  the 
fruits  of  another  man’s  industry’ without  rendering  him  an  eijual  return. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  return  must  be  directly  economical,  but  cer- 
tainly he  does  mean  that  there  ought  to  be  an  adeiiuale  return  of  some 
sort.  The  rich  man,  therefore,  whose  riches  are  nothing  else  than  the 
surplus  fruits  of  his  fellows’  toil,  is  bound,  first,  to  render  a just  human 
wage  to  the  toiler,  and,  second,  to  so  employ'  his  wealth,  which  has 
been  put  into  his  hands  as,  on  the  whole  to  make  the  condition  of  those 
who  toil,  more  advantageous  to  them  than  if  private  cajjital  did  not 
exist. 

“ In  other  words,  private  capital  is  an  expedient,  like  constitutional 
government  or  manhood  suffrage,  by'  which  the  great  ends  of  .society 
are  meant  to  be  furthered.  If  it  does  this,  it  is  justified;  if  it  docs  not, 
how  can  it  endure?  The  resources  of  civilization  are  earned  by'  c)ne 
set  of  men,  and  disposed  of  by  another.  1 will  not  call  that  an  in- 
iquitous arrangement.  Hut  it  stands  to  rea.son  that  those  wlu)  distribute 
are  bound  to  do  so  for  the  good  of  the  social  organization,  which  they' 
do,  in  fact,  govern. 

“ Therefore,  as  ‘the  end  of  all  commerce  ’ is  not  ' individual  gain,’ 
so  it  Is  righteousness,  and  not  anarchic  revolution,  which  insists  on 
teaching  capitalists  their  duties  toward  the  organism  which  supports 
them.  Let  us  reckon  up  some  of  these  duties. 

“ Negatively,  capitalists  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  working- 
men’s right  to  combine  in  the  trades  unions,  and  hence  they'  cannot 
fairly  require  their  workingmen  to  give  up  belonging  to  such  a.ssocia- 
tions,  nor  can  they  make  it  the  condition  of  a just  contract. 

“Again,  they  have  no  right  to  take  advantage  of  this  distress  of 
human  beings  by  beating  down  the  just  price  of  labor;  to  do  so  is  usury', 
and  has  been  condemned  times  out  of  number  by  the  Catholic  author- 
ities. 


Most  Rev.  P.  A.  Feehan,  Archbishop  of  Chicago, 
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“ Nor  must  they  lay  upon  their  workmen  inhuman  tasks,  whether  as 
regards  the  length,  quality  or  conditions  of  labor,  Aiul  the  whole  Icg- 
of  islation  of  factory  acts;  inspection  and  the  irrotection  of  women  and 
children  is  in  its  idea  as  truly  economic  as  it  is  Christian,  and  cai)italistN 
ought  not  to  complain  of  it.  Further, the  lowest  fair  wage  is  one  which 
although  varying  according  to  country,  sex  and  time  of  life,  will  enable 
the  worker  to  fulfill  the  ordinary  duties  of  humanity,  to  keep  (iod’s  law 
and  to  provide  against  sickness  and  old  age. 

“It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  capitalists  to  allow  their  work  people  the 
Sunday  rest.  Corporations  arc  as  much  under  these  obligati<ms  and 
bound  to  fulfill  them  as  individuals.  Work  people  cannot  justly  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  these  and  similar  rights.  .\nd  every  agree- 
ment to  disregard  them  is  so  far  null  and  void. 

“ Again,  it  is  elementary  good  sense, as  well  as  law,  that  ly’ing,  cheat- 
ing and  misrepresentation  when  they  enter  into  the  substance  of  a con- 
trac-t  make  it  of  no  effect.  And  that  he  who  has  stolen,  whi  ther  from 
the  public  or  from  private  citizens,  is  bound  to  restore.  And  that  the 
greater  the  robbery  the  greaterthe  sin.  And  that  even  a state  is  capa- 
ble of  robbing  its  citizens  collectively,  as  when  it  surrentlers  witiiout  a 
proper  equivalent  rights  of  way,  or  public  lands,  or  the  common  right 
of  market;  and,  in  general,  when  it  creates  or  suffers  to  grow  up  un- 
checked monopolies  which  take  an  undue  share  of  the  products  i»f 
labor,  and  which  violate  the  economic  freedom  of  others.  lo  make 
thieves  restore  their  ill-gotten  goods,  to  put  down  ‘ rings  and  corners.’ 
to  safeguard  the  health,  morals  and  religious  freedom  of  its  citizens  are 
duties  incumbent  on  the  state,  especially  when  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  private  ca|)italists.  Nor  can  it  be  objected 
that  these  things  constitute  an  ‘ intolerable  interference  with  the  right  s 
of  property,’  for  property  never  has  any  right  to  do  wrong. 

“ All  this  means,  then,  the  imperative  necessity  of  a constitution  for 
capital.  Religion  furnishes  the  ideal,  morality  the  groumls,  and  law 
and  custom  the  methods  upon  which  this  mighty  task  is  to  be  achieveil. 
To  make  democracy  a real  thing  is  all  one  with  limiting,  defining  and 
Christianizing  the  powers  of  those  who  wield  at  present  acconling  to 
their  good  pleasure,  the  material  resources  gathered  by  the  thought, 
labor  and  perseverance  of  millions  upon  millions. 

“What,  then,  should  the  peojile  do  in  this  day  of  their  politic.il 
supremacy?  Two  things,  1 answer.  They  shoulil  insist,  by  custom 
of  and  legislation,  on  making  the  contract  between  capitalist  and  work- 
ingman a just  human  bargain,  on  the  lines  so  plainly  drawn  out  by 
Leo  XIII.,  in  his  encyclical.  And  they  should  defend  by  every'  fair 
means  at  their  disposal,  the  rights  of  public  property’,  which  is,  in  fact, 
their  property,  not  permitting  it  to  be  sold,  or  scjuantiercd,  or  stolen 
away,  under  pretense  that  the  individual  who  i.s  going  to  get  rich  by 
appropriating  it  has  acquired  a legal  claim  upon  that  which,  in  such 
absolute  fashion,  never  could  legally’  have  been  made  over  to  him. 

“ If  all  this  amounts  to  no  less  than  reforming  y’our  legislatures, 
then  in  God  s name  set  about  reforming  them,  root  and  branch.  And 
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if  a mandate  to  your  executive  is  required,  shall  it  never  be  forthcom- 
ing? Is  not  the  responsibility  of  a free  citizen  somethin^r  which  he 
weither  can  nor  ought  to  give  to  another?  Your  political  freedom 
should  bring  with  it  econ-omic  justice.  There  is  little  meaning  else  in 
that  Declaration  of  Independence  which  is  written  upon  American 
hearts. 

“Our  hope  is  that  the  Christian  democracy  of  America  will,  by 
peaceful  and  appropriate  legislation,  put  an  end  to  these  things  which 
have  lasted  too  long.  It  seems  to  me,  in  an  especial  way,  the  duty 
of  Christian  teachers,  be  they  laymen  or  ecclesiastics,  to  hasten  that 
wished  for  consummation,  and  to  show  that  the  Cospel  in  which  they 
believe  is  indeed  a law  of  liberty,  the  condition  of  the  highest  form  of 
government,  and  as  fraternal  as  it  is  just.” 

Dr.  Harry’s  paper  was  supplemented  by  two  others  on  different 
phases  of  the  question  of  the  “Rights  of  Labor”  and  the  “Duties  of 
Capital”  by  Kdward  Osgood  Hrown  and  John  Gibbons,  both  well 
known  Chicago  attorneys. 

“ Poverty,  the  Cause  and  the  Remedy,”  enlisted  thoughtful  papers 
from  Thomas  Dwight.  M.  D.,  of  Hoston,  and  M.  T.  Elder,  of  New 
Orleans.  Dr.  Dwight’s  j^aper  was  a strong  ])rescntation  of  the  in- 
creasing evil  of  paiq)erism,  and  in  it  the  writer  sought  to  solve  the 
problem  — how  to  meet  and  remedy  the  need;  he  .said: 

“ As  rational  beings,  undertaking  a serious  work,  it  is  for  us  first 
deliberately'  to  apply'  our  reason  to  the  matter,  to  study'  it  as  we  should 
study'  any'  commercial  cnter])rise  in  which  we  were  about  to  embark, 
any'  scieKiitific  ejuestion  which  we  hoperl  to  solve.  Instinctive  charity 
’s  good.  W’e  have  a kindly  feeling  for  Goldsmith’s  village  preacher 
in  his  dealings  with  the  poor: 

‘Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began;’ 

but  charity*  guided  by'  reason  is  something  higher. 

“ Pauperism  and  poverty'  are  not  the  same.  Every*  poor  man  is  not 
a pauper.  The  pauper  is  one  who  habitually  lives  in  a state  of  destitu- 
tion. without  recognized  means  of  support,  without  purpose  or  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition.  Of  course  there  are  paupers  of  all  grades. 
Of  course  this  sf)ccies  is  not  always  easily’  recognized.  There  are 
transitional  forms.  The  poor  man,  falling  under  discouragement,  is 
not  far  removed  from  the  pauper  who,  as  y'ct  is  not  quite  hopeless.  At 
the  other  extreme  the  pilfering  [jauper  merges  by  degrees  into  the 
habitual  criminal.  I should  hesitate  to  class  as  paupers  those  who 
near  the  close  of  an  industrious  life  fall  into  destitution.  But  in  spite 
of  uncommon  instances  the  {)aupcr  is,  on  the  whole,  a fairly  distinct 
type. 

“The  pauper  is  cs.sentially  a degraded  type.  If  the  degradation 
could  be  stopjjcd  the  type  would  die  out.  It  is  far  easier  to  save  a 
man,  still  more  to  save  a child  from  becoming  a pauper  than  to  reform 
the  deformed  individual.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  both  preven- 
tion and  cure.  Practically,  as  will  soon  appear,  the  two  processes  are 
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hardly  distinct.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  fjreatcr  difficulty, 
humanely  speaking,  in  the  hopelessne.ss  of  saving  the  confirmed  pauper. 
The  latter  has  no  correct  notions  about  anything.  .Society  seems  in 
league  against  him.  Law  is  but  an  engine  of  oppression.  Nothing' 
but  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  can  give  him  liglit  on  the  inctpiality 
of  things  here  below.  That  his  burdens  should  become  bearable  they 
must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  supernatural.  He  must  learn  the 
brotherhood  of  man.” 

“ Public  and  Private  Charities  ” were  treated  in  a series  of  j)a{)ers  by 
Chas.  A.  Wingerter,  M.  D.,  Wheeling,  W,  \’a.:  Thomas  1'.  Ring,  Pos- 
ton; Richard  R.  P'lliott,  Detroit,  and  “ Wt)rkingmen’s  Organizations 
and  Societies  for  Young  Men,”  by  Rev.  Francis  Maguire,  of  Albany 
N.  Y.,  and  Warren  FT  l\Iosher,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  paper  by  Col.  Robert  M.  Douglas,  of  Creensboro,  N.  C.,  son 
of  the  famous  Senator  Douglas,  the  " little  giant  ” of  ante-war  renown, 
was  on  the  subject  of  “ Trade  Combinations  and  Strikes,”  one  <»f  the 
most  delicatesubjects before  thecongress.  Colonel  I )ouglasdealt  chiefi)’ 
with  the  powers  exercised  by  corporations  and  the  abuse  thereof,  lie 
pointed  out  with  singular  clearness  the  authority  of  Congress  and  the 
states  to  control  and  regulate  corporations  through  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  taxation.  “So  make  and  enforce  the  laws,”  was  his  conclu- 
sion, “ that  everyone  throughout  this  broad  land  shall  feel  and  know 
that  there  is  no  one  so  rich  and  so  powerful  as  to  be  beyond  or  above 
the  avenging  arm  of  the  law,  and  none  so  poor  and  humble  as  to  Ik* 
beneath  its  complctcst  protection.” 

The  same  subject  was  treated  by  F'rank  J.  Sheridan,  of  Dubinpic, 
from  the  standpoint  of  association  and  arbitration. 

Great  interest  attached  to  the  treatment  of  the  (juestion  of  “ In- 
temperance; the  FA'il  and  the  Remedy,”  which  was  considered  by  Rev. 
James  M.  Cleary,  of  Minneapolis,  the  well  known  temperance  apostle. 

Father  Cleary’s  address  was  a ringing  denunciation  of  the  plague 
of  intemperance.  He  said; 

“ There  exists  a lamentable  apathy  anmng  our  Catholic  peo|)lc  in 
our  beloved  country  today  concerning  this  dreadful  evil.  Catholic 
public  opinion  is  not  outspoken  and  vigorous  as  it  shoidd  be  against 
the  saloon  and  the  drink  curse.  While  great  improvement  has  taken  . 
place,  there  is  still  a crying  need  for  action  among  our  Catholic  people. 
During  the  past  twenty-one  years  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  of  America  has  done  noble  and  heroic  work  in  the  cause  of 
sobriety  and  public  decency.  Rut  with  our  ten  millions  of  Catholics, 
this  grand  association  should  number  instead  of  sixty  thousand,  six 
hundred  thou.sand  members. 

“The  church,  by  the  united  voices  of  our  bishops  asscmbletl  in  the 
third  plenary  council  of  Baltimore,  warns  its  memliers  against  the 
dangers  of  the  drink  habit  and  the  temptations  of  the  saloon.  The 
same  council  warns  our  Catholic  people  against  the  business  of  .saloon- 
keeping as  ‘ an  unbecoming  way  of  making  a living.’  A man  cannot 
be  a good  Catholic,  a loyal  follower  of  the  teachings  of  the  church  of 
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this  country  and  be  a good  friend  of  the  saloon.  Much  less  can  a 
Catholic  be  a saloonkeeper  and  a dutiful  child  of  the  church. 

“The  debasing,  brutalizing  influence  of  excessive  drinking,  and 
.saloon  environments  falls  upon  the  laboring  class  of  our  people  with 
more  disastrous  effect  than  upon  those  better  favored  by  fortune.  The 
dreadful  vice  of  intemperance  has  made  frightful  havoc  among  our 
hard  working  Catholic  people.  What  else  but  this  spendthrift  vice 
could  afllict  a large  portion  of  our  i)eoi)le  with  poverty  .so  hopeless  as 
to  be  like  an  incurable  disease,  a people  to  whom  countless  millions 
are  yearly  paid?  What  else  huddles  .so  many  of  them  into  the  swarm- 
ing tenement  houses?  I make  no  odious  comparison  between  the 
intemperance  of  the  wealthy  and  the  intemperance  of  the  poor.  But 
the  poor  are  greater  sufferers,  and  hence  enlist  our  deeper  sympathy 
when  intemperance  blights  their  lives,  for  in  addition  to  the  heartache 
and  sorrow  which  the  vice  entails  equally  upon  rich  and  poor,  it  adds 
the  horrors  of  penury,  beggary  and  hopeless  degradation  to  the  lives 
of  the  children  of  toil.” 

The  papers  on  “Religious  Orders  of  Women  and  Their  Work,”  and 
on  “Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  by  1'.  M.  Kdselas  and  Anna  T. 
.Sadlier,  names  well  known  in  current  Catholic  literature,  were  devoted 
to  the  different  phases  of  woman’s  work  in  the  church  and  in  the 
worltl.  The  following  extracts  will  give  the  reader  a fair  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  i)a|)er  on  “Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 

“ The  great  success  attending  Sisters’  work,  with  means  so  limited, 
is  umpiestionably  due  to  the  admirable  system  that  marks  the  plan  of 
each  founder,  as  meeting  the  special  ends  in  view.  With  wisely 
directed  foresight  the  various  rules  and  constitutions  enter  into  minutest 
as  well  as  most  essential  details.  Tach  department  has  its  special  staff 
of  officers  ami  aids  ilirectly  responsible  to  the  superior  for  efficiency. 
An  interchange  of  officers  from  time  to  time  is  of  mutual  advantage; 
latent  talent  thus  brought  out  adds  to  the  general  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. Convent  life  is  a wonderful  devclo})er.  No  delicately  sensitized 
plate  of  the  photographer  ever  evoked  more  marvelous  effects.  Ont 
of  an  embryo  sister,  seemingly  inefficient  every  way,  a shrewd  novice 
mistress  and  wise  sujierior  will  develoj)  a true  woman  fitted  for  many 
and  varied  duties. 

“The  great  cjucstion  of  religion  or  no  religion,  God  or  no  God,  in 
our  school  system,  agitating,  dividing  and  colliding  our  educational 
leaders,  here  finds  its  solution  in  the  Sisters’  work.  The  grand  motive 
urging,  driving  them  on  is  that  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  fullness  and 
beauty,  in  its  strength  and  sanctity,  and  in  its  sublime  perfection  as  far 
as  po.ssible,  may  be  first  implanted  and  then  wrought  out  of  those  who 
otherwise  might  know  little  of  Christianity  beyond  a few  formulas  and 
a code  of  nujrals  shaped  too  often  by'  human  itleas  and  interests.  In- 
deed, there  can  be  no  more  interesting  study  for  the  theorist  and  the 
reformer,  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist,  the  conservative  and  the 
liberal  than  the  origin,  growth  and  marvelous  results  of  their  work. 
In  noting  the  lines  taken  by  different  orders,  this  fact  may  well  be 
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emphasized  as  a clew  to  their  success,  that  in  singleness  of  aim  and 
purity  of  intention,  all  unite  in  the  one  endeavor  of  making  the  world 
better,  wiser  and  happier  through  their  efforts:  tlius  do  they  help  on 
the  federation  of  the  human  race,  that  yjlorious  ideal  of  today  to  be 
merg^ed  into  a more  glorious  reality  of  tomorrow.” 

MissSadlier’s  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mrs.  1*.  J.  Healy,  of  Chi- 
cago, proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  portrayal  of  Life  in  the 
Cloister  and  in  the  Home  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

“The  nun  played  such  a part  in  the  drama  of  medieval  life  as  to 
raise  woman  to  the  climax  of  her  power.  The  nun  was  a chief  factor 
in  procuring  the  emancipation  of  women  and  proclaiming  her  equality, 
in  a Christian  sense,  with  man,  by  giving  her  a separate,  individual  ex- 
istence. Immured  in  her  cloister,  the  nun  e.xerciscd  a protective  influ- 
ence over  the  wife  and  mother  and  caused  them  to  be  reverenced  on 
account  of  the  possibilities  of  heroic  virtue  which  she  ilisplaycd.  To 
the  rudest  warrior  she  was  ‘a  thing  enskied  atul  ensainted.’  In  short,  by 
her  ideal  of  consecrated  virginity,  the  church  secured  the  elevation  of 
woman. 

“ The  Anglo-Saxon  cloisters  were  thronged  with  nuns  of  the  blood 
royal,  Kthelburga,  the  first  royal  widow  to  enter  religion;  Ltheidrcda, 
of  the  strange  romantic  story;  Klfreda,  who  aitletl  W ilfrid  in  his  strug- 
gle to  fix  the  Roman  discipline  upon  the  Celts;  Larcoiitha,  Domneva 
Kanpleda,  Krmenburga,  Hereswida,  ICadburga,  W'ereburga,  Lrmcn- 
ilda  and  Sexburga  were  all  nuns  of  royal  birth;  in  one  instance  three 
generations,  grandmother,  mother  and  daughter,  met  in  the  cloister 
Some  were  widows,  some  had,  by  permission,  separated  from  their 
husbands,  some  had  entered  religion  in  early  youth,  being  in  the  forci- 
ble Saxon  word,  veritable  ‘ Gode-Hrydes,’ — ‘ Brides  of  God.’ 

“ The  picture  of  life  in  the  Irish  and  Knglish  schools  in  tliose  early 
ages  is  interesting: 

“In  Ireland,  land  of  .saints  and  scholars,  where  learning  at  the 
darkest  periods  found  asylum,  St.  Bridget,  of  the  royal  house  of  Lein- 
ster, e.xerciscd  much  the  same  patriarchal  sua)-  o\  er  men  .irid  women 
as  Hilda  at  Whitby.  Many  poetic  legends  cluster  alMiut  that  sp«»t 
dedicated  to  virtue  and  learning,  and  for  a thous.iml  years  after 
Bridget’s  death  a lamp  burnt  at  her  tomb;  ‘that  bright  lamp  which 
burned  at  Kildare’s  holy  fane.’ 

“The  medieval  households  are.  in  the  main,  beautiful  pictures  of 
Catholic  life.  There,  ‘ at  the  fireside  of  the  heart,  feeding  its  flame.’ 
woman’s  true  place,  the  mistress  of  the  family  shone.  Wise,  intelli- 
gent, loving  and  beloved,  respecting  and  respected,  she  was  troubled 
by  no  theories  of  female  suffrage  or  ecpial  rights  or  divided  skirts. 
Her  own  rights,  thanks  to  the  church,  were  too  secure,  her  duties  too 
sacred;  a helpful  wife,  a conscientious  mother.  ' Hai)py  the  ages.’ 
cries  Digby,  ‘ when  men  had  holy  mothers.’  She  trained\sons  to  fill 
high  places,  and  daughters  to  vigorous  practical  utility,  and  she  gained 
the  love  of  her  servants.  Every  woman  in  tho.se  days  was  made 
acquainted  with  every  detail  of  household  duty.  Whth  high-born 
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women  the  duties  were  simply  wider  and  more  oncious.  She  had  to 
know  medicines  and  surgery  and  church  music  and  embrtudery,  as  she 
was  fitted  to  exercise  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  times  with  that 
exquisite  courtesy  to  strangers  which  was  a rigul  social  law.  Hut  she 
had  to  sew  and  spin  and  cook  and  keep  a time  apart  for  rcaditi},'. 
Spinning  was  a favorite  occupation,  by  the  way,  of  all  classes  (,{ 
mediev'al  women.  Dante  represents  the  women  of  Morence  as  spin- 
ning ‘as  they  listened  to  old  tales  of  'I'roy,  I'iesole  and  Rome.’ 

“ Charity  toward  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  afflictetl,  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  medieval  women.  Always  munificent,  their  chanty 
chose  a thousand  tender  and  delicate  modes  of  manifesting  it>i  If,  s^  c- 
ing  even  in  the  mendicant  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mary,  the  mother 
of  God,  was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  elevation  of  women.  Divinely 
fair  and  holy,  ever  present  to  the  medieval  mind,  she  taught  man  tu 
reverence,  and  women  to  deserve  reverence.  She  apfieared  upon  the 
pennons  of  knights  or  in  their  war  cries,  particularly  if  their  cau.-e  wer«' 
holy.  Upon  her  they  framed  their  ideal.  Tlie  maiden  in  tin-  cloi>t*  r, 
with  her  consecrated  teacher,  placed  Mary’s  image  in  miniature's  or 
illuminations.  The  lady  of  the  castle,  with  her  bomlswomen,  uttered 
the  transcendent  prayer,  ‘ Hail  full  of  grace.’  I he  wamlering  gh  c 
women,  or  the  serf  fresh  from  toil,  bent  the  knee  at  M,irv’>.  wav'ide 
shrine.  Even  the  gypsies  in  their  midnight  celebration  of  Christina 
joined  with  the  generations  in  calling  her  lilcssed. 

“ Everywhere  that  ideal,  divinely  human,  before  which  all  mere 
earthly  perfection  fades.  Therefore,  any  summary  of  the  wonn-n  of 
the  Middle  Ages  must  be  faulty,  even  as  a matter  of  philosophical  (»r 
ethical  inquiry,  which  ignores  the  omnipresenUand  almost  omnijiotcnt 
influence  of  Mary,  mother  of  God.” 

Papers  on  “Life  Insurance  and  Pension  Eunds  for  \\'agc-w(»rkers." 
by  Prof.  John  P.  Lauth,  of  Chicago,  and  E.  M.  Sharon,  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  were  devoted  to  the  details  of  .societies  already  ojieratmg 
on  these  lines;  as  also  to  the  method  in  vogue  at  this  lime  in  (icrmany 
to  carry  out  the  last  named  feature. 

The  subject  of  “Immigration  and  Colonization,”  which  C(»nstitutt;d 
Immigration  an  integral  part  of  the  problerti  of  the  social  question,  was  ccuisidcrcil 
Coioniza-  in  a scrics  of  papers  by  Rcv.  M icliael  Cal lagliau,  N.  \ Dr.  Augu  t 
Kaiser,  Detroit;  Rev.  J.  L.  Andreis,  Haltimore,  M.  T.  Elder,  New 
Orleans.  The  different  pha.ses  of  the  immigration  (|ueslion  were  pre- 
■sented  according  to  national  lines  in  the  various  papers;  that  of  Eatlu  i 
Callaghan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  admirable  refuge  at  Castle  Garden 
for  immigrant  girls,  being  dev'oted  mainly  to  immigration  from  Ire- 
land, past  and  present;  that  of  Dr.  Kai.ser  to  a history  of  the  German 
contingent,  and  Rev.  Father  Andreis  to  a vindication  of  the  much 
abused  Italian  moiety  of  the  great  immigrant  army.  The  sensation  of 
the  congress  was  the  paper  by  Miss  Elder,  of  New  Orleans,  on 
“Colonization,”  wRich  was  a decidedly  pessimistic  view  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States. 
The  writer  insisted  that  great  and  even  enormous  losses  had  resulted 
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from  the  neglect  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Catholics  on  the  land. 
As  she  expressed  it;  “Many  arc  the  ways  for  accounting  for  this  loss. 
My  explanation  is  the  seemingly  far-fetched  one  of  neglect  of  coloni- 
zation and  immigration;  in  other  words,  neglect  of  the  rural  class.” 

And  she  continues;  “The  best  class  of  Catholic  immigrants  are 
those  who  come  here  from  agricultural  districts,  whether  of  Europe  or  of 
Canada.  This  is  conceded  by  everyone  wlio  knows  anything  of  the  subj- 
ect. The  fate  of  these  rural  immigrants  is  one  of  two  kinds— they  remain 
in  the  cities  or  they  go  into  the  country.  Remaining  in  the  cities  they  be- 
come, as  the  last  plenary  council  of  Raltimore  expressly  declares,  the 
slaves  of  monopolies  and  combines,  the  slaves  of  poverty  and,  worse 
still,  the  slaves  of  vice  and  drunkenness.  In  saying  this,  I am  but  re- 
peating the  statements  of  the  assembled  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
the  United  States,  doing  into  tlie  country,  there,  far  from  priests  and 
sacraments,  those  immigrants  prosper  materially  perhaps,  but  spirit- 
ually they  starve.  It  is  most  natural  then  that  their  descendants,  fed 
only  by  Protestantism,  become  exemplary  Rajitists,  Methodists,  Camj)- 
bellites,  etc.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  noblest  Catholic  names 
are  now  borne  by  well-to-do  Protestants  in  the  country,  or  lately  from 
there.  Thus  it  is  that  in  these  whole  United  States  (southern  Louisi- 
ana exccpteil ) we  have  no  Catholic  j^easantry,  no  Catholic  rural  class, 
either  peasantry  or  gentry,  no  Catholic  agriculturists  of  any  kind.  My 
contention  is,  that  we  have  no  hold  upon  the  agricultural  masses,  and 
that  this  fact  accounts  for  many  of  our  deficiencies.” 

Hon.  H.  J.  Spaunhorst,  of  St.  Louis,  made  an  effective  plea  for 
Catholic  society  organizations,  especially  those  that  should  continue 
the  feature  of  benevolence  and  mutual  insurance. 

P'ather  Vattman,  the  chaplain  of  I'ort  Sheridan,  indicated  a ripe 
field  for  Catholic  activity  and  agitation  when  he  told  the  delegates 
that  there  ought  to  be  many  more  Catholic  chaplains  in  our  army  than 
at  {)resent,  and  the  same  statement  holds  good  of  the  navy.  P'urther- 
morc,  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  the  agitation  of  this 
subject,  for  [’resident  Cleveland  has  shown  himself  disposed  to  deal 
fairly  in  such  matters,  and  his  influence  would  go  a good  ways  toward 
securing  a reform  of  the  existing  inequality  of  representation. 

Charles  H.  lUitler,  of  Washington,  voiced  American  Catholic 
sentiment  when  he  declared  that  it  was  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
Catholic  church  did  not  take  earlier  steps  for  missionar)-  work  among 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  The  reason  why  it  did  not  do  this  was,  of 
course,  the  inability  of  Uie  bishojjs,  who  had  not  priests  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  work.  Had  such  missionary  labor  been  undertaken 
earlier  it  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Butler  declared,  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  Afro-American  population  would  now  be  Catholic. 

“ Woman  and  Mammon.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
presented  to  the  congress  was  that  contributed  by  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  America’s  famous  novel- 
ist. “ Woman  and  Mammon  ” was  the  subject  chosen  by  Mrs.  Lathrop, 
and  her  essay  was  a portrayal  in  words  of  beauty  of  the  ideal  woman 
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and  a scathinjj  denunciation  of  the  woman  whose  service  wa»  the 
service  of  mammon.  Mrs.  Lathrop’s  paper  was  loudly  applauded. 

“ For  Peace  Amonfj  Nations.”  A memorial  was  adopted  by  the 
congress  inv'iting  the  rulers  of  all  nations  to  settle  international  dis- 
putes by  arbitration.  The  memorial  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  said: 

” W'e,  in  cooperation  with  other  Christian  bodies,  humbly  memo- 
Appeal  to  rialize  you,  as  the  guardian  of  your  people,  in  behalf  of  peaceful  arbi- 
cieveiid.^^^  tration  as  a means  of  settling  questions  that  arise  l>etween  nations. 

The  spectacle  that  is  presented  of  Christian  nations  facing  each  other 
with  heavy  armaments,  ready  upon  provocation  to  go  to  war  and 
settle  their  differences  by  bloodshed  or  conquests,  is,  to  say  the  lea^^t, 
a blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  Christians.  W’e  cannot  contemplate 
without  the  deepest  sorrow  the  horrors  of  war,  involving  the  recklcs.s 
sacrifice  of  human  life  that  should  be  held  sacred;  bitter  distress  in 
many  households,  the  destruction  of  valuable  proj^erty,  the  hindering 
of  education  and  religion,  and  a general  demoralizing  of  the  |)e()jde, 

” We  are  encouraged  to  urge  this  cause  iqion  your  consideration 
by  the  fact  that  much  has  already  been  accomplished;  as.  for  example, 
by  the  arbitration  of  Geneva  in  the  Alabama  case  and  by  the  delib- 
erations of  the  American  conference  at  \\’ashingt«>n.  not  to  mention 
other  important  cases.  It  will  be  a happy  day  for  tlu'  world  when  all 
international  disputes  find  peaceful  solutions,  and  this  we  earnestly 
seek.” 

The  announcement  that  Archbishop  Ireland  would  speak  at  one  of 
ireiand’s^^^Ad  evening  sessions  of  the  congress  servetl  to  draw  an  immense  autli- 
dress  * ence.  The  archbishop’s  adrlress  was  characteristically  strong,  elo- 
quent and  patriotic.  He  said: 

” There  are  Catholics — few  of  them,  thank  God — who  dare  at  times 
to  criticise  our  manifestations  of  patriotism,  calling  these  manifesta- 
tions, as  one  lately  has  dared,  travesties  upon  real  patriotism.  I be- 
lieve those  men  sjjeak  from  their  own  souls.  There  is  no  patriotism 
in  their  souls,  and  they  cannot  see  that  there  is  patriotism  in  the  souls 
ot  others.  Why  should  we  not  be  loud  in  our  manifestations  of  pa- 
triotism? We  lov^e  what  is  great  and  good;  therefore  we  love  the 
republic. 

“And  let  me  counsel  you  to  be  always  enthusiastically  patriotic, 
and  let  it  be  known  throughout  the  whole  country  that  Catholics  are. 
as  I said,  if  possible,  more  patriotic  than  other  fellow-citizens,  so  that 
we  show  to  the  w'hole  country  what  are  the  lessons  of  our  faith.  We 
show  to  the  whole  country  that  in  the  hands  of  none  others,  in  the 
hearts  of  none  others,  are  the  liberties  and  the  institutions  of.  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  safer.  This,  then,  is  our  motto;  “ The  Gos- 
pel in  one  hand  and  theconstitution  of  the  United  .States  in  the  other.” 

” But  a word  on  the  Catholic  Congress  itself.  It  is  held  to  bring 
out  before  the  people  the  meaning  of  the  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.  on 
the  social  question.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  summed  up  by  the  Lord 
Himself  in  these  words:  ‘Love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and 
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thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’  Christianity  puts  before  us  the  two  objects 
of  our  love.  A religion  which  would  confine  our  affections  to  God 
llimsclf  would  not  be  divine;  it  would  not  be  a religion  of  the  Gospel- 
God  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it,  • i » 

“ Precisely  because  we  love  Him  we  must  love  all  that  He  loves, 
and  love,  therefore,  our  fcllowman.  Nor  would  it  be  sufficient  to  love 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  neighbor,  we  must  also  love  the  temporal 
good;  we  must  love  liim  in  soul  and  body;  we  must  love  him  for  the 
life  to  come  and  the  life  that  now  is.  The  Gosj)el  is  throughout  a great 
booh  of  holy  social  work  for  men. 

" It  was  God’s  intention  that  there  should  be  a sufficiency  for  all, 
aiul  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every  one  to  sec  that  (iod’s  intention.s 
are  realized.  God’s  will  is  that  those  who  have  an  abundance  of  good 
things  for  themselves  think  of  those  who  arc  in  want,  think  of  them  as 
brothers  anti  sisters  of  the  .same  family;  and  when  they  refuse  this 
universal  charity  they  lie  in  their  prayers  when  they  look  up  to  the 
skies  and  say,  ‘ Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven.’ 

“This  is  the  true  (iospcl  of  Christ;  this  is  the  true  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Totlay  the  worltl,  alas!  is  drifting  away  from  its 
Christian  moorings.  It  is  our  dut)-  to  mark  before  all  eyes  the  path  of 
peace  and  blessedness,  to  spread  before  the  nations  the  divine  treas- 
ures in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Arc  you  going  to  convert  the  world 
by  argument?  By  no  means.  Argument  convinces  the  mind;  it  does 
not  move  the  sold.  The  age,  moreover,  is  tired  of  argument.  The  age 
has  told  us  the  evitlence  it  demands,  and  1 admire  the  good  .sense  of 
the  age. 

“ i'he  age  says  to  us:  \’ou  profess  to  be  the  church  of  the  Gospel, 
(live  us  the  Gospel  in  daily  lile;  we  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Anti 
in  so  saying  it  accepts  our  own  challenge.  The  age  is  an  age  of 
humanity.  It  has  caught  up  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Christian  soul 
in  its  great  love  for  humanity,  in  the  very  profession  of  this  love.  The 
age  demamls  charity,  love  for  all  of  every  language,  every  race  and 
every  color;  love  of  man  as  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  Our  country  is  filletl  u ith  good  works,  charities  of  all  kinds. 
Asylums  are  built  for  the  j>oor  and  the  blind  and  the  mute  and  the 
indjecilc.  The  American  state  is  essentially  in  its  instincts  and  aspira- 
tions Catholic.  Let  us,  then,  take  hold  of  these  instincts  and  aspira- 
tions and  show  that  they  have  all  been  born  of  the  Gospel,  that  they 
have  all  been  pcrjictuated  by  our  church  in  the  past. 

‘•'I  he  encyclical  on  the  condition  of  labor  is  timely.  This  is  what 
IS  needed  — Catholic  social  work-  social  work  to  be  done  by  all  bishops, 
jiriests,  nuns  and  women,  and  here  precisely  are  our  present  efforts. 
Catholics  have  been  half  inclined  in  the  pa.st  to  perform  their  social 
duties  through  representatives.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  all  this  work 
for  the  priests  and  the  sisters  and  the  religeuse.  Catholic  laymen 
have  been  too  quiet  in  the  past.  The  Catholic  laity  have  an  individual 
duty  in  all  these  social  questions,  in  all  the  works  of  humanity  and  of 
charity.  In  these  matters  we  should  not  be  afraid,  as  some  have 
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seemed  to  be.  to  cooperate  with  all  who  are  doing  good,  whether  they 
are  just  our  kind  of  people  or  not,  whether  they  be  Catholics  or  not. 

“We  say  this  is  a glorious  church  of  ours — as,  indeetl,  she  is— and 
yet  a fearfully  large  proportion  of  those  so-called  saloons  are  hcM  by 
Catholics,  and  what  a fearfully  large  proportion  who  lose  in  tlicin  llieir 
souls  are  children  of  the  church!  Here  is  work  for  all;  here  is  work 
into  which  we  should  put  all  our  religion,  all  our  social  and  polit- 
ical energies,  until  our  country  is  freed  from  these  dreadful  evils.  We 
think  we  are  good  Catholics  .so  long  as  our  own  private  lives  arc  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  but  we  have  gra\e  responsibilities  besides 
this  in  our  social  relations  and  in  our  political  life,  and  Catholics  who 
vote  for  bad  laws,  who  vote  not  for  the  suppression  of  great  social 
evils,  contradict  the  God  of  purity  and  holiness,  contradict  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  and  murder  souls.” 

“The  Independence  of  the  Holy  Sec,”  by  lion.  Martin  1'.  Morris, 
of  Washington,  was  an  able  paper:  He  said:  “It  is  very  true,  how- 
ever, that  to  the  pontificate  of  Hildebrand  of  Sienna  or  I’opc  Greg»>ry 
YH.,  we  are  to  refer  the  formal  establishment  of  the  temporal  pow  er  of 
the  popes,  inasmuch  as  to  that  time  we  arc  to  refer  the  culmination  <it 
the  feudal  system  in  Europe  and  the  first  great  victory  of  Christian 
civilization  over  it  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  'I  he 
contest  between  feudalism  and  civilization,  beginning  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  emjiire  of  the  W'est,  A.  I).  472,  was  a long  and 
bitter  one.  It  had  lasted  over  a thousand  years  when  the  disco\ery  of 
America  enabled  the  world  to  insure  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
system. 

“The  feudal  .system  was  at  its  height  when  Hildebrand  became 
pope  in  A.  D.  1073*  Henry  IV.,  of  the  house  of  I'ranconia,  an  able  and 
unprincipled  man,  was  then  emperor  of  Germany  ( A.  D.  lOsO-iicX^)!, 
and  as  such  the  virtual  head  of  the  system.  A violent  contest  l>rt>ke 
out  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Henry  sought  to  determine 
it  by  an  appeal  to  the  brute  force  of  arms.  He  crossed  the  Alps,  in- 
vaded Italy  and  marched  upon  Rome  with  a view  of  dej)«>sing  the  pope 
and  procuring  the  election  of  a pontiff  more  in  accord  with  his  wishes. 
Suddenly,  Matilda,  Countess  of  Fuscany,  appeared  in  arms  against  him 
and  resisted  his  advance.  Robert  Guiscard  hastened  from  Naples  w ith 
his  Normans  to  protect  the  city  of  Rome.  ICurojie  was  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  danger.  Rebellions  broke  out  in  Germany' itself,  Henry’s 
army  melted  away,  Matilda  skillfully  foiled  all  his  movements,  ami 
the  discomfited  and  baffled  monarch  at  last  was  compelled  to  come  te 
terms  with  the  pontiff.  In  their  famous  interview  at  the  Castle  of 
Canossa,  A.  D.  1079*  the  inde{)cndence  of  the  church  from  feudal 
restraint  and  the  triumph  of  Christian  civilization  over  feudal  barbarism 
were  definitely  secured, 

“ No  dispassionate  and  impartial  student  of  history  can  now  fail  to 
recognize  the  benefit  that  accrued  to  our  civilization  from  the  c.xist- 
ence  of  the  papacy.  It  was  the  papacy  and  the  paj)ac)'  alone  that 
saved  Europe  from  the  grinding  despotism  of  the  feudal  system.  From 
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the  brigandage  and  licentiou.snc.s.s  which  that  sy.stcm  was  so  well  cal- 
culated to  perpetuate,  humanity  found  its  only  refuge  in  the  power 
that  was  represented  by  the  papacy.  The  independence  of  the  pa- 
pacy secured  the  independence  of  the  church  and  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  all  that  the  church  represented  atul  was  to  ICurope  - religion, 
morality,  science,  literature,  female  virtue  ami  the  .sanctity  of  the 
home. 

“ He  concludes:  Rome  was  not  necessary  for  the  united  Italy. 
Rome  has  become  the  capital  of  the  world;  we  would  not  have  it  dis- 
graced into  becoming  the  capital  of  a petty  European  monarchy. 
Rome  has  not  now,  even  if  it  ever  had,  any  strategic,  political  or  com- 
mercial  value  as  the  capital  of  an  Italian  monarchy  or  of  an  Italian 
republic,  or  of  an  Italian  confcdcratit)n  of  any  kind.  Italy  would  be 
as  strong  without  it  as  with  it;  stronger,  indec<l,  without  it,  bccau.se 
there  would  then  no  longer  be  the  friction  of  the  religious  sentiment 
that  must  continue  to  struggle  against  the  e.xisting  conditions,  and 
that  must  necessarily  succeed  sooner  or  later  in  modifying  those  con- 
ditions. Rome  should  be  a great  free  city,  the  great  free  city  of  thi 
world,  the  holy  city  and  the  religious  capital  of  all  the  natitms  - not  a 
mere  competitor  of  London  or  Lerlin  or  Vienna,  but  (nice  again  the 
city  of  the  soul.  The  wtirkl  will  be  the  gainer  by  securing  anew  the 
independence  of  the  Holy  See.” 

Frank  J.  Sheridan,  from  the  diocese  of  Dubmjue,  tor  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  an  organization  to  be  know  n as  the  Catholic  .Xssociation 
of  the  United  .States  for  the  Promotion  of  Induslri.d  Concihation  and 
Voluntary  Arbitration,  sugge.sted  a plan  for  the  gradual  al>olition 
of  strikes,  lockouts  and  boycots  as  remedies  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
grievances  arising  between  employers  and  \eage-carner.s,  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  a policy  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  be  carried 
out  in  a wise  and  systematic  manner.  I he  aims  of  the  association 
shall  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a national  board,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  two  laymen  from  each  dmrc.se  in  the  United 
States,  who  shall  be  clioscn  in  tlie  first  instance  by  the  tlelegatcs  of 
each  diocese  to  the  Catholic  Columbian  congress  at  Chicago,  and 
thereafter  in  such  a manner  as  may  be  provided.  The  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  United  States  shall,  e.v-cifficio,  be  members  of  the  na- 
tional board. 

riie  national  board  shall  elect  a president,  secretary  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  nece.s.sary.  It  sdiall  also  enact  such  bylaw  s for 
the  government  of  the  association  as  it  may  tleem  proper. 

It  shall  bring  all  the  weight  of  its  induence  and  prestige  to  bcai 
in  the  formation  of  subordinate  local  parish  boards,  and  active  coop- 
erating wdth  the  parish  priests,  and  the  earnest,  thoughtful  and  influ- 
ential wage-earners  and  employers  of  cacli  congregation  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  local  boards,  and  thus  create  a grand  national  organization 
of  Catholic  men;  intelligent  of  purpose,  and  with  influences  permeat- 
ing all  classes  of  society,  bring  about  an  era  of  good  will. 

While  conciliation  and  the  arbitration  of  labor  difficulties  are  the 
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ends  aimed  at  by  this  association,  it  shall  not,  either  as  a local  or  a na- 
tional body,  constitute  itself  an  official  or  semi-official  board  of  arbi- 
tration, The  very  essence  and  successful  workings  of  our  policy  lie 
in  the  voluntary  selection  of  the  arbitrators  in  each  case,  by  the  em- 
ployers on  the  one  hand  and  the  employed  on  the  other.  The  efforts 
of  the  association  will  be  employed  solely  in  bringing  such  a condition 
of  affairs  about. 

"The  Catholic  Women.”  The  part  taken  by  women  in  the  Con- 
gress was  by  no  means  unimportant.  Several  of  tlie  most  important 
and  valuable  papers  were  prepared  by  women.  The  second  day 
Katherine  K,  Conway,  of  Hoston,  read  a j)aj)er  on  “The  Catholic  Sum- 
mer School  and  the  Reading  Circles,”  a subject  of  wide  interest  to  the 
Catholic  public,  “ Woman’s  W’ork  in  Art”  was  treated  by  Kliza  Allen 
Starr,  It  was  worthy  of  the  author  of  “ Pilgrims  and  .Shrines  ” and 
those  other  art  books  which  are  standard  among  us  today. 

“ Woman’s  Work  in  Literature”  followed,  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly, 
of  Philadelphia,  sister  of  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  the  well-known 
.Shakes|)erian  iconoclast  and  “populist.”  Miss  Donnell)' said:  “Cer- 
many  had  produced  her  sacred  poet  and  dramatist,  the  Pencdictine, 
Dame  Hrosvitha;  Italy,  her  Catherine  of  Siena,  her  Caterina  Adorm, 
her  V'ittoria  Colonna.  Spain  hatl  given  birth  to  the  mystical  I'eresa 
Aluimada  (better  known  as  Saint  Teresa  of  Jesus),  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  church  rejoiccil  in  the  brilliant  glory  reflected  on  her 
by  the  works  of  Marie  de  P'rance,  Marie  dc  Courney,  Madame  Guyon, 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  Deshouilliere. 

“I’rior  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Phiglish  literature  there  were  few 
iiiilucements.  few  opportunities,  for  secular  women  to  emter  the  arena 
of  letters.  Men  barely  tolerated  their  literary  sisters,  or  cauterized 
them,  if  successful,  with  sneers  and  satires.” 

In  giving  a summary  of  existing  conditions  as  to  woman’s  work  in 
literature  Miss  Donnell)'  said:  “While  Ln^and  points  with  pride  to 
Adelaide  Proctor,  Lady  I'ullerton,  Latly  I lerljcrt.  Mary  Ilowitt,  Alice 
Xevnell,  Lmily  Howies  and  Mother  Theodosia  Drane.  Ireland  to  Rose 
Mulholland.  Julia  Kavanagh,  Kathleen  O’Meara,  Cecilia  Caddell, 
Klten  Downing,  Katherine  Tynan  anil  Mrs.  Cashel-Hoey,  Prance  to 
Eugenic  dc  Guerin  and  Mrs.  Craven.  Germany  to  Countess  Hahn- Hahn, 
.Spain  to  Cecilia  Ihdil  dc  P'aber  and  Italy  to  Maria  Hrunnamonti,  Amer- 
ica enshines  in  her  Catholic  heart  of  hearts  the  names  of  Anna  Hanson 
Dorsey,  Pllizabeth  Allen  Starr,  Margaret  .Sullivan,  Christian  Reed. 
Louise  Guiney,  Katherine  Conway,  Sara  Trainer  Smith,  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  Mary  Pdizabeth  Blake,  Harriet  .Skidmore,  Pdla  Dorsey,  the  gifted 
.Sadliers  (mother  and  daughters),  Pdlen  Port!,  Mary  Josephine  Onahan. 
Helen  and  Grace  Smith  the  cloistered  singers,  Mercedes  and  Mother 
Austin  Carroll,  and  a host  of  others  who  blend  their  sweet  v'oices  in 
the  grand  cantata  of  Columbian  Catholic  literature.” 

Succeeding  the  papers  by  Catholic  women  writers  followed  an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  and  work  of  the  “Catholic  Truth  Society,  by 
William  F.  Markae,  of  St.  Paul. 
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The  history  of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  great  organiza- 
tion of  Catholic  laymen,  known  as  the  "ScKiicty  of  St.  Vincent  de  Taul," 
was  detailed  by  Joseph  z\.  Kernan,  of  New  York. 

This  association  is  th«  most  widespread  and  the  most  effective  of 
the  numerous  Catholic  societies  that  deal  with  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
It  was  founded  in  Paris  about  the  year  1830.  by  h'rederic  Ozanani,  a 
zealous  young  Catholic  layman.  Conferences  of  this  society  are  es- 
tablished in  well  nigh  every  city  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Kuropc, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Its  mission  is  good  works;  its  motto, 
“Charity.”  It  recognizes  no  distinctions  as  to  clas.s,  race  or  religion, 
but  dispenses  alms  and  aid  cciually  to  all.  It  is  regarded  among 
Catholics  as  the  ideal  Catholic  society  for  laj'men. 

“ .Societies  for  Young  Men,”  by  Warren  1C  Mosher,  Y<iungstown, 
Ohio,  appealed  especially  to  the  ardor  and  enthusiaMn  of  the  young 
men  and  the  young  women.  He  invoked  a new  spirit  of  chi\alryto 
found,  as  it  were,  a new  order  for  the  \*outh  of  today,  in  i>rder  to  em- 
ploy the  energies  and  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  voung  in  useful  and 
generous  works. 

“ The  Condition  and  P'uture  of  the  Negro  Race  in  the  L'niled 
States,”  was  the  subject  of  an  elal)orate  j)aper  by  Rev  Jnhii  R.  >lattery. 
president  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  Hallimore  for  the  training 
of  colored  students.  This  was  su[)i)lemented  by  a vigorous  p.ijier  by 
Charles  H.  Butler,  of  Washington,  H.  C.'.,  on  the  same  subject. 

There  was  a large  delegation  of  colored  Catholics  present  <lunng 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Butler’s  paper,  and  his  view.s  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  all  present.  Mr.  Butler  is  himself  a negro  and  is 
employed  in  the  treasury  dei)artment,  Washington. 

“The  Condition  and  Future  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  United 
States,”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Bishop  Mi  (i.ibrick,  of  Duluth 
He  entered  fully  into  the  history  of  the  so-called  “ Indian  ijuestion," 
and  cited  freely  from  government  re|)orts  aiul  other  sources  to  show 
the  injustice  which  has  characterized  our  dealings  w ith  the  Indians,  and 
the  unfairness,  not  to  .say  cruelty,  with  which  the  government  ha^ 
often  treated  the  Catholic  Indians. 

The  right  reverend  bishop  gave  the  following  statistics: 

In  1891  the  total  Indian  jK)pulation  was  gi\en  as  ^.^(>,273,  and  of 
these  80,891  were  Catholics.  In  the  statistics  of  187O  there  were  enu- 
merated two  hundred  and  sixty  different  tribes  in  the  United  .states, 
amounting  to  about  300.000  Indians. 

Five  tri^bes,  civilized,  the  Cherokee,  Chicka.saws,  Choctaws,  Semi- 
noles  and  Creeks,  have  a trust  fund  of  S8,oo8,f;25.9(;,  with  an  annual 
interest  of  $413,790.11,  while  thirty  other  tribes  liaVe  about  $16,000,000 
for  their  benefit.  This  fund,  if  well  managed  and  properly  liisbursed, 
w'ould  be  a great  assistance  to  the  Indians,  but  the  commissioners, 
clerks,  inspectors,  supervisors,  agents,  boss  farmers,  physicians,  teach- 
ers and  all  the  rest  of  ihe  multitude  to  whom  the  Indian  is  .so  valuable 
take  to  themselves  a very  large  percentage  of  the  fund  belonging  to 
these  poor  people. 
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The  number  of  these  reservations  and  agencies  increased  up  to 
1870,  when  General  Grant  inaugurated  the  Indian  peace  policy  Of 
the  seventy  agencies  under  this  new  system  eight  were  assigned  to  the 
Catholic  church.  In  other  agencies  where  the  large  number  of  the 
I ndians  were  Catholics  their  demands  for  a Catholic  priest  were  ignored, 
and  they  were  handed  over  body  and  soul  to  those  who  were  in  many 
cases  hostile  to  Catholicity. 

The  Catholic  bureau  of  Indian  missions  informs  us  that  the  col- 
lections taken  up  for  mission  work  among  the  negroes  and  Indians 
were  as  follows:  1887,  881,898.01:  1888,  876,175.30;  1889,  8^,637.68; 
1890.870,461.87;  1891.  863.386.84;  1892,  868,395.67. 

Higotry,  the  jealousy  of  sects  and  the  pronounced  hostility  of 
tho.;c  who  maile  the  Indians  their  prey,  have  often  retarded  the  work 
of  Catholic  missionaries,  but  tlie  grand  fact  remains  that  what  the 
world’s  civilizing  power  can  never  achieve,  the  Gospel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  missionary  has  done  succe.ssfully. 

Friday,^  .Sei)tembcr  8th.  was  given  up  to  a series  of  papers  on 
"Catholic  education,”  as  follows; 

I.  "Catholic  Higher  I'ducation,”  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D. 
Rector  Catholic  University  of  America.  2.  "The  Needs  of  Catholic 
Colleges,”  Maurice  I'rancis  Kgan,  LL.  1).,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
3.  " 'I'he  Catholic  School  System,”  brother  Azarias,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege. 4.  " Catholic  I ligh  Schools,”  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  C.  S.  .Sp., 
Holy  Ghost  College,  Pittsburg.  5.  "Alumna;  Associations  in  Con- 
vent Schools,”  Klizabeth  A.  Cronyn,  buffalo,  N.  Y.  6.  "The  Catholic 
educational  ICxhibit,”  brother  Ambrose. 

bishop  Keane’s  address  was  an  elotpient  appeal  for  " Higher  l^d 
ucation.”  1 le  carried  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  from  the  start. 

Dr.  Kgan’s  paper  on  the  " Needs  of  Catholic  Colleges”  was  brave, 
vigorous  and  timely. 

"The  Catholic  School  System,”  by  brother  Azarias,  and  "Catholic 
High  School  System,”  by  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  of  I loly  Ghost  Col- 
lege, Pittsburg.  Pa.  He  thought  it  quite  feasible  to  establish  and 
support  a free  Catholic  high  school  in  every  imjjortant  center. 

Klizabeth  A.  Cronyn,  of  lUiffalo,  pleaded  for  " Alumn.e  Associa- 
tions in  Convent  Schools,”  atul  the  day's  session  was  concluded  by  an 
address  on  "the  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit,”  delivered  by  Brother 
Ambrose,  of  De  La  Salle  Institute,  Chicago. 

The  concluding  session  of  the  congress  was  held  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 9th.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  several  of  the  archbishops,  many 
bishops  and  the  distinguished  foreign  guests  occupied  the  platform. 
Resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  Pope  has  conferred  an  honorary  title  on  Mr.  Onahan,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  great  success  in  arranging  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Church  meetings  ev'er  held. 

It  was  decided  that  a committee  to  devise  a system  of  arbitration 
between  capital  and  labor  should  be  appointed  by  the  cardinal,  chair- 
man and  secretary.  A committee  consisting  of  the  same  members 
will  determine  when  and  where  the  next  congress  shall  be  held. 
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Cardinal  Gibbons  gave  the  closing  addre.ss;  ‘‘Tlie  voice  of  the 
congress  has  succeeded  in  dissipating  prejudices  and  in  removing 
many  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  the  teachings  and  practices  of 
the  church  of  God.  First  of  all,  as  was  right  to  tlo,  the  voice  issu- 
ing from  this  hall  has  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  honoring  and  glori- 
fying God.  It  has  been  a voice  in  behalf  of  God  and  of  religion. 
Next  to  religion  our  love  for  our  country  should  be  j^redominant,  and 
therefore,  we  have  recently  heard  a resolution  offered  and  adopted 
attesting  the  love  and  affection  which  we  ha\c  for  our  country  and 
for  our  political  institutions.  This  congress  has  also  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  good  government,  and  it  has  told  us  that  there  can  be 
no  good  government  w ithout  law'  and  order,  that  there  can  be  no  law 
without  authority,  there  can  be  no  authority  without  justice,  there  can 
be  no  justice  without  religion,  there  can  be  no  religion  w ithout  (Jod. 

“ I need  not  say  thattlie  voice  of  this  congress  has  also  gone  forth 
in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  labor  and  also  of  its  obligations.  U'e 
have  spoken  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the  cause  f>f  the  toiling 
masses,  and  w e have  been  told  that  every  honest  labor  in  this  country  is 
honorable.  Ever  since  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  worked  in  a carpenter 
shop,  at  Nazareth,  1 le  has  shell  a halo  around  the  workshop  and  lie 
has  made  labor  honorable. 

“This  congress  has  aksospoken  during  its  sessions  and  by  its  reso- 
lutions in  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  It  has  spoken  of  the 
importance  and  the  great  necessity  of  Catholic  education.  At  the 
same  time  let  it  not  be  understood  that  while  we  are  advocating 
Catholic  education  we  are  opposed  to  secular  education.  The  whole 
history  of  the  church  speaks  the  contrary.  There  can  be  no  conflict 
between  secular  and  religious  knowledge.  Religious  and  secular 
knowdedge,  like  Mary  and  Martha,  are  sisters,  because  they  are  the 
children  of  the  same  God.  Secular  knowledge,  like  Martha,  is  busy 
about  the  things  of  this  world,  while  religious  knowledge,  like  Mary, 
is  found  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  her  Lord.” 

Finally. — A^Iessage  from  the  Columbian  Catholic  Congress.  There 
is  the  Catholic  world  and  the  non-Catholic  world.  Between  them  has 
rolled  the  ocean  of  prejudice,  a dark  ocean.  Hearts  that  ought  to  l.avc 
come  nearer  to  each  other,  hearts  that  God  made  like  each  other,  eyes 
that  if  they  only  looked  into  each  other  and  through  them  tlow  n into 
the  hearts  would  have  brought  them  together.  It  is  the  mission  of 
the  Catholic  congress  to  bring  these  two  worlds  nearer,  to  make  men 
understand  each  other  more  fully,  and  this  mission  )'ou  have  to  act 
out,  first  of  all  by  appreciating  the  great  truth  that  the  non-Catholic 
world  is  not  opposed  to  the  Catholic  world  at  all,  but  to  something 
which  it  thinks  is  the  Catholic  world.  The  v’ery  doctiincson  which 
this  animosity  is  formed  are  doctrines  that  we  reject  as  emphatically, 
as  constantly,  as  indignantly  as  the  non-Catholic  worlil  could  reject 
them.  Therefore,  we  only  ask  to  be  known.  Akciibisiioi*  Kvan. 
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THE  LUTHERAN  CONGRESSES. 

The  Lutherans,  in  an  introductory  address  by  Rev.  L.  M.  Heilman, 
D.  H.,  of  Chicaj^j'o,  expressed  a special  pleasure  in  having  accepted  the 
courteous  invitation  to  participate  in  the  world’s  first  great  Religious 
Parliament.  Their  kinship  with  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Cent- 
ury influenced  them  in  the  belief  that  there  was  a peculiar  propriety 
in  holding  such  a congre.ss  by  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  on  soil 
“ discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus.  Columbus  and  Luther  were 
contemporaries  and  providential  co-workers,  only  differing  in  this,  that 
while  the  one  discovered  a new  continent  the  other  provided  for  it  the 
elements  of  liberty.  When  Columbus  was  making  his  famous  Amer- 
ican voyages,  which  were  destined  to  revolutionize  the  sciences  of 
geography,  commerce  and  civil  government,  Martin  Luther,  at  Ki.sen- 
ach,  Magdeburg  and  ICrfurt,  was  storing  his  mind  with  that  liberal 
education  and  with  those  principles  of  individual  liberty  of  judgment 
which  disenthralled  luiroj^e  and  eventually  gave  the  land  of  Columbus 
its  unparalleled  civil  liberty,  and  the  greatest  republic  the  world  ever 
saw.  \\  hen  the  tlistinguished  voyager  and  discoverer  was  in  chains, 
and  even  dieil  in  ignominy  through  the  superstition  and  ingratitude  of 
those  who  encouraged  and  commissioned  him  to  his  daring  task,  the 
celebrated  Augustiniati,  by  his  personal  struggles  after  liberty  and 
peace,  in  his  monastery,  was  breaking  for  himself  and  the  world 
superstition’s  chains  forgetl  through  ages. 

“ The  efforts  of  the  reformer  moveil  on  by  the  side  of  and  over 
methods  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  crushed  similar  attempts. 
Within  one  week  of  no  time  when  Mohammed’s  rule  overthrew  the 
freedom  of  the  Mameluke  power  of  P^gypt,  Luther  nailed  upon  the 
castle  church  of  Wittenberg  those  theses,  the  echo  of  whose  hamn’er- 
soimd  struck  tlie  long-silent  chord  of  freedom  in  all  P'urope.  And  at 
the  time  when  such  men  as  Fiancis  I.,  I Icnry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.  held 
the  scepter  of  the  great  nations,  and  on  the  very  day  when  Cortez 
cotKjuered  Montezuma  and  placed  Mexico  under  .Spanish  Roman  rule, 
there  was  enacted  at  W’orms  a scene  which  forever  checked  arrogant 
supremacy  over  human  liberty,  and  which,  as  Carlyle  said,  “was  the 
great  jjoint  from  which  the  whole  subscejuent  history  of  civilization 
takes  its  rise."  These  events  laid  the  corner-stone  of  our  civil  lib- 
erty, which  Lutherans  hail  as  a product  of  their  father’s  principles, 
and  which  they,  therefore,  are  pleased  to  celebrate  in  this  Columbian 
anniversary.  It  was  through  the  inspiration  and  universal  awakening 
wrought  by  the  Reformation  principle  of  the  inalienable  right  of  private 
judgment,  that  this  larul  of  Columbus  was  colonized  by  the  various 
evangelical  branches  of  Christendom  which  reared  this  republic. 

“ Under  these  jirinciples,  too,  a hardy  conservative  class  of  Lutheran 
citizens  was  created  which  from  1621  to  the  period  of  national  in- 
dependence, in  toil  of  forests,  mines,  fields,  and  in  the  culture  of  home 
and  moral  and  sj)iritual  character,  and  then  on  the  field  fighting  for 
liberty’s  cause  by  a large  share  of  service  north  and  south,  were  an 
emphatic  and  positive  agency  in  securing  existence  and  worth  to  our 
65 
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nation.  Adding  to  their  century  and  a half  of  virtues  in  the  colonies, 
they  have  numbered  in  millions,  at  least  a tenth  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation, and  in  learning,  literature  and  popular  arul  classic  education 
have  always  had  “brightest  lights”  as  well  as  they  have  borne  the  bur- 
den of  honest  industry  and  homely  occupation.  Whole  companies, 
and  regiments  even,  of  their  people  have  shared  the  rigors  as  also  the 
glory  of  war  for  their  American  nation.  It  was  principally  they  who 
performed  the  “brilliant  feat”  at  Trenton,  across  the  Delaw.ire,  and  at 
their  feet  the  arms  of  Cornwallis  at  Vorktown  were  laid  down.  Do, 
then,  Lutherans  believe  too  much  when  they  say  that  the  Columbian 
discovery  has  reached  its  ’present  renowned  results,  so  worthy  of  our 
gigantic  E.Kposition,  through  the  movements  of  the  Reformation  and 
throueh  no  small  aid  rendered  by  the  immediate  sons  of  the  Reforma- 
tion?” 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Parliament  proper,  September  i ith,  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  opened  its  congresses  of  two  tlays.  JRit  already  on  the  2d 
the  General  Council,  and  on  the  3d  the  Missouri  .Synod  ha<l  their 
Presentation  and  Congresses.  The  Lutheran  women  of  various  synods 
had  their  congresses  during  the  14th  and  1 5th.  The  gatherings  on  the 
evening  of  the  iith  and  during  the  3d  were  very  large,  the  latter  hav- 
ing:fillcd  both  Columbus  and  Washington  Halls  with  over  six  thou- 
sand people.  There  were  some  chorus  choirs  of  hundreds  which  sang 
to  the  echo  various  anthems,  and  especially  Luther’s  battle  h\  tnn, 
Mighty  P'ortress  is  our  (jod.”  In  these  four  congresses,  covering  six 
days,  a wide  field  of  topics  was  traversed. 

“ The  Place  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Histor\’”  was  discussc<l  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wolf,  I).  1).,  of  Gettysburg.  Pa.  He  maintaineil  that  “with 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  the  first  army  that  waged  successful  war 
with  Rome,  modern  history  had  its  birth.  The  papacN'  hatl  been  as- 
sailed again  and  again  only  to  emerge  from  every  contest  mightier 
and  prouder  and  wickeder  than  before,  its  foes  crusluwl  beneath  an 
iron  heel,  its  subjects,  including  kings  and  bishops  as  well  as  the 
masses,  prostrate  and  helpless  at  its  feet.  There  never  was  such  .1 
despotism  as  that  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  There  nevtr  was  an  earthly 
power  so  absolute,  so  near  omnipotent.  It  was  the  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  authority;  it  hekl  in  subjection  men’s  bodies  ami 
their  souls;  it  was  sovereign  over  reason  and  over  conscience;  it  held 
'in  subjection  the  most  powerful  monarch  as  well  as  the  slave,  divested 
of  every  vestige  of  freedom.  * * * At  last  its  power  is  shaken 

and  shattered  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other;  its  dominion  is 
torn  to  pieces;  its  rule  is  repudiated  and  its  fulminati«)ns  are  answered 
with  defiance,  and  its  yoke  falls  from  the  neck  of  millions. 

“ How^  was  this  revolution  of  the  Si.xteenth  Century'  effected,  and 
how  w'as  the  collossal  power  of  Rome  broken?  A company'  of  earnest 
believers  had  experienced  that  salvation  is  a free  gift,  that  Christ 
atoned  for  all  actual  sins  of  men,  and  that  the  sinner  is  justified  by 
faith  alone.  They  found  this  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  llien 
began  to  preach  it  and  teach  it,  sing  it  and  live  it  cvcrywdierc.  The 
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result  was  the  vanishing  of  spiritual  darkness  before  the  rising 
sun. 

* * ♦ * • 

“Other  communions  in  opposition  to  Rome  came  into  being,  and 
with  largely  the  same  ideas,  but  not  simultaneously.  No  t)ther  church 
can  claim  to  be  a twin  sister  to  the  Lutheran.  Zwingli  was  indeed  at 
work  as  early  as  Luther,  denouncing  some  crying  corruptions,  but  the 
historian  can  easily  premise  what  would  liave  become  of  his  religio- 
political  reforms  had  it  not  been  for  the  imi)ulse  which  came  from 
Wittenberg. 

“ It  was  two  years  after  the  presentation  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion when  Calvin  espoused  the  princij)les  of  the  Relorniation,  and 
fifteen  years,  therefore,  after  j)osting  the  ninety-five  theses. 

“The  Lutheran  Confession  says  Doctor  .schaff  ‘struck  the  keynote 
to  the  other  evangelical  confessions.’ 

“This  church  is  the  great  mediating  power  !)etween  ancient  and 
modern  Christianit}'.  .She  struck  her  ro(.)ts  tieep  into  the  j)a-'t  and 
enriched  her  strength  by  the  soil  of  the  cliurch  in  c\  ery  .ige  between 
Luther’s  and  that  ot  the  apostles,  'I'he  scholastic  develoj)ment  •>! 
doctrine,  so  far  as  it  did  not  turn  awa\'  from  the*  (iospel;  the  incom- 
parable store  of  chants  and  creeds  aiul  j)rayers  and  hymns,  which  the 
faith  and  {)iety  of  centuries  had  accumulated,  eliminating  only  w hat 
was  impure — all  the.se  the  Lutheran  church  sought  to  preserve  and 
retain  as  far  as  practicable.  Her  liturgy  is  substantialU’ the  ‘ outline 
and  structure  of  the  service  of  the  western  church  for  a thousand 
years.’  Her  conservatism  has  made  the  Lutheran  church  the  bulwark 
of  civil  liberty'.  She  broke  the  spell  of  Rome,  and  she  wrouglit  on  the 
conscience  of  rulers  in  behalf  of  the  rights  ami  needs  of  their  subjects. 
She  establir.hed  popular  eilucation,  she  inculcated  individual  responsi- 
bility, she  taught  men  they'  were  God’s  children,  she  inspired  men  to 
appeal  from  the  earthly  op[)ressor  to  the  heavenly  avenger,  and  >-j 
rulers  learned  the  power  of  their  subjects  and  reckoned  not  only  with 
them,  but  with  the  One  whose  authority  was  le.ned  more  than  their 
own.  The  Lutheran  church  thus  stands  in  histoiy  ;ts  the  upholder  .ind 
guardian  of  civil  order,  aiul  is  the  inspirer  of  those  political  ideas  which 
secure  human  rights  under  every  form  of  civil  polity." 

The  “Brief  Sketch  of  the  laitheran  Church  in  the  Hniteil  Si.ites  ’ 
was  assigned  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Roth,  of  Chicago.  “ Lutherans  ha\e  been  in 
this  country  since  1621  or  1622,  when  they  came  with  their  Dutch 
countrymen.  In  1636  came  the  Swedes  to  Delaware,  and  lor  h.dt  a 
century,  with  a translation  of  Luther’s  Catechism,  the  first  book  in  the 
red  man’s  language,  they  taught  the  (jospel  of  peace  to  the  .s.ivage,  and 
so  mediated  actually  between  the  Indian  and  William  I’enn  a hall- 
century  later.  The  Germans  came  in  large  accessions  iluring  the  fiery 
persecutions  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  in  1710  and  later.  The  jircsent 
Lutheran  population  of  this  country  is  more  than  seven  million.'-',  or 
about  an  eighth  of  the  entire  population;’’ 

‘The  Essential  Qualifications  of  Luther  for  His  Work  as 
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Reformer”  was  the  theme  of  an  address  by  Prof.  R.  P'.  Weidner, 
Chicago.  ‘‘Many  merely  English-speaking  have  had  access  to  criti- 
cisms on  the  ‘lable  lalk’of  Luther,  or  some  of  the  many  other  of 
his  [)ublished  ‘sayings,’  and  have  no  oj)])ortunity  to  know  the  sub- 
stantial and  meritorious  character  of  his  real  work.  Luther  was  more 
than  a courageous  man.  Standing  at  the  iMfurt  University  as  the 
most  brilliant  in  mind,  and  later  on  laying  hold  on  truth  which  revo- 
lutionized the  world  and  its  theology,  was  an  index  to  the  genius  of 
the  man.  The  physical  endurance,  tlie  mental  acumen,  the  great 
nature  of  soul,  the  constant  diligence  and  the  ])rofound  piety  of 
the  man,  made  him  the  great  reformer  raised  up  of  God.” 

“Higher  Criticism  and  the  Lutheran  Church  ” was  discussed  by 
Prof.  S.  h'.  Hreckenridge,  I).  D.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  “ The  Lutheran 
church  regards  the  Hible  or,  as  lu-r  theologians  love  to  name  it, 
the  Word  of  (lOtl,  as  the  final  arbiter  of  all  questions  of  faith  and 
morals.  While  they  recognized  a human  element  in  the  sacred 
writings  aiul  the  necessary  imperfections  due  to  it,  they  maintained 
that  they  are  a revelation  from  Ciod  through  the  instrumentality 
of  men  who  w rote  as  they  were  moved  Ijy  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  con- 
fessions of  the  Lutheran  church  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scrijitures 
declare,  they  ‘alone  will  remain  as  the  sole  judge,  rule  and  standard,’ 
according  to  which,  as  the  only  touchstone,  all  doctrines  shall  and 
must  be  understood  and  judged  whether  they  be  good  or  evil, 
right  or  wrong.  Although  the  Lutheran  church,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, suffered  much  from  the  rationalistic  times  of  Scmlcr  to 
those  of  Strauss  ami  F.  C.  Haur,  the  old  faith  survives  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  j>astors.  The 
uniform  doctrine  of  Lutheran  professors  in  America  has  been  that  the 
Scriptures  arc  the  W’ord  of  (iod  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  morals.  'Hie  higher  critics  hold  that  the  story  of  creation  as 
related  in  (iencsis  is  w ithout  historical  foundation.  It  is  the  production 
in  a monotheistic  setting  of  an  Assyro-Habylonian  myth  to  account 
for  the  vi'^ilde  universe.  The  story  of  paradise  and  the  fall  of  man  has 
a like  origin,  and  was  invented  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil. 
The  story  of  the  tower  of  Label  is  an  attempt  to  account  in  a “ pic- 
torial manner  for  the  diversity  of  sj)eech.”  Uj)on  this  method  nearly 
all  history  can  be  made  void.  The  church,  too,  can  afford  to 
wait  until  the  critics  are  agreed  among  themselves  and  until  their 
conclusions,  which  have  shifted  like  sandy  foundations,  for  years 
unsteady  and  unsettled,  until  they  have  reached  a final  stage,  before 
Christian  teachers  consider  a reconstruction  of  the  accepted  theology. 

“A  .‘Standing  or  I'alling  Church,  viz..  Justification  by  Faith,”  was 
the  theme  of  an  atldress  by  Prof.  P.  Pieper,  of  St.  Louis.  “By 
justification  we  understand  the  remission  of  sins.  Since  Christ  has 
already  perfectly  acquired  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  men,  and  since 
this  forgiveness  is  offered  and  exhibited  to  men  through  the  means  of 
grace,  to-wit,  the  Gospel  and  the  sacraments,  the  only  rneans  on  our  part 
of  obtaining  forgiv'eness  of  sins  and  salvation  is  that  faith  which  accepts 
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of  the  promise  of  God.  All  works  and  worthine.ss  of  our  own  are  en- 
tirely excluded  as  a means  of  obtaining  remission  of  sins  or  justifi- 
cation. The  Lutheran  church  teaches  a doctrine  of  election,  but 
rejects  that  of  a limited  atonement  and  of  the  prctcrition  or  predesti- 
nation to  death.” 

Prof.  F.  A.  Schmidt,  D.  D.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  treated  the 
same  theme  in  a scholarly  manner. 

“ Best  Gifts  of  the  P'ather  to  the  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Jen- 
sen, of  Brecklum,  Germany,  was  declared  to  be  “a  devout  Scriptural 
and  intelligent  ministry.” 

“The  Deacone.ss  Work  of  the  Lutheran  Church,”  by  Dr.  G.  U. 
Wenner,  of  New  York:  “Luther  had  recommended  and  wislied  for 
deaconesses  as  Chrysostom  had  in  Constantinople.  The  modern  dea- 
coness work  began  in  1836,  at  Kaiserswerth-on-the-Rhine.  under  the 
Lutheran  pastor,  Pliedner.  Long  before  Luther’s  time  this  office  had, 
through  the  system  of  nunneries,  fallen  into  ilisuse.  The  office  is  a 
a divine  ministry,  to  be  exercised  in  leading  souls  to  Christ.  The 
afflicted,  the  unfortunate,  the  poor,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  arc  to  be 
cared  for  by  the  teaching  and  comforting  power  of  woman.  Vows  arc 
not  taken  to  prevent  any  from  abandoning  the  work.  The  sisters  con- 
nected with  the  General  Conference  of  Kaiserswerth  in  1861  were  1,197. 
in  twenty-seven  houses  and  two  fiekls  of  labor.  In  1891  there  were 
8,478  sisters,  in  sixty-three  houses  and  2,774  stations.  A few  of  these 
only  are  in  America,  a few  in  each  of  the  countries  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark  and  Ffligland,  but  the  greatest  number  arc  in  (icrmany, 
and  of  the  sixty-three  houses  about  fifty-seven  are  Lutheran.  The 
General  Synod  has  now  several  young  ladies  in  training  at  Kaiserswerth 
to  promote  the  work  in  this  country.” 

“ Fvducation”  was  treated  by  Prof.  K.  F.  Bartholomew,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  who  ably  urged  the  necessity  of  concentrating  efforts 
into  larger  institutions,  and  hold  up  a high  standard  of  trairnng.  The 
Lutheran  church  of  this  country  has  ten  young  ladies’  seminaries, 
forty-two  academics,  twenty-six  theological  seminaries  and  thirty-two 
colleges,  besides  sixty-six  orphan  homes  and  asylums. 

Prof.  II.  Sauer,  of  Port  Wayme,  Ind.,  maintained  that  “wc  love 
our  country,  and,  therefore,  love  our  parochial  schools.”  There  is 
peril  in  educating  youth  in  mere  secular  studies,  and  omitting  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  develop  the  larger,  truer  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  may  be  said  that  about  three  hundred  thousand  P'n- 
glish-speaking  American  Lutheran  communicants  have  no  parocliial 
schools. 

“The  Church  Should  be  Entircly'^  Free  from  State  and  State  from 
Church  Control,”  by  Prof.  A.  Crull,  of  P'ort  Wayme,  Irul.:  Tliis 
was  Luther’s  sentiment,  for  he  employed  rulers  only  as  he  did  shoe- 
makers and  others,  as  belonging  to  the  common  priesthood,  to  do 
Christian  work. 

“ P'ifty  Years  of  Sound  Lutheranism  ” was  the  claim  Prof.  A. 
Gaebner,  of  St.  Louis,  made  for  the  Missouri  Synod.  While  they  re- 
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jrard  members  of  otlicr  churches  as  children  of  God,  they  yet,  for 
forcible  reasons,  hold  that  “Lutheran  pulpits  are  for  Lutheran  minis- 
ters only,  and  Lutheran  altars  for  Lutheran  communicants  only.” 
'I'liey  especially  emphasize  tl:e  power  and  ri^rhts  of  the  laity  in  the 
conduct  of  church  ^^overnment,  j^ivin^^  the  people  the  equal  power 
with  pastors  to  select  and  ordain  men  to  the  sacred  office.  To  make 
the  laity  intellij^ent  for  their  work,  doctrinal  subjects  arc  discussed 
in  their  synodical  meetings  and  the  young  arc  thoroughly  catechised 
in  the  teachings  of  the  .Scriptures. 

“ Hie  Kile  of  Confirmation  and  tiic  Work  of  Catechisation,”  Rev. 
f.  N.  Kildahl,  of  Chicago,  said  were  human  methods  used  to  rear  up 
laity  and  youth  to  be  intelligent  and  devoted  members  of  the  church, 
'file  instructions  imparted  are  meant  to  deepen  the  Christian  life  and 
to  bring  forth  in  the  young  the  fruits  of  ix'generation.  Confirmation  is 
simply  a human  (orm  of  admitting  the  baptized  into  public  fellowship 
with  the  churcli,  and  assuming  the  vows  of  baptism  openly  for  them- 
selves. 

“ The  Kress  in  the  Lutheran  Church  ” was  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  \ . i.,.  Conrad,  1).  1).,  of  Philadelphia.  The  periodicals 
have  usu.illy  each  a peculiar  reason  for  existence.  In  the  United 
.States  are  fifty-five  Lnglish  Lutheran  journals,  fifty-one  German,  sev- 
enteen ^^oruegian,  si.xteen  .Swedish,  lour  1 )anish,  three  Finnish,  one 
Icelaiulic,  one  I'rench  and  six  1 Iimgarian.  There  are  besides  twenty 
publication  houses. 

“ People  of  the  Reformation  on  This  Side  and  That  of  the  Sea,”  by 
the  celebrated  Lr.  .Stoecker,  iormcr  Court  Preacher  in  Herlin.  As  one 
who  now  laiiors  for  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the  capital  city  of 
(iermany  he  could  sjieak  as  an  authority  upon  how’  progress  is  made 
in  the  work  of  home  missions,  with  the  criticism  that  “ Germany  is 
now  seeking  alter  too  many  new'  things.” 

“.Sights,  Scenes  and  Life  Among  Scandinavian  Peoples,”  was  a 
lecture  ill  istrated  by  original  stereopticon  pictures.  !>>'  Rev.  I)r.  M. 
W.  ll.unma,  of  Haltimore,  w ho  gave  an  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  ami  especially  of  the  “ Midnight  .Sun,”  ami  portrayed  also  the 
character  of  the  peojile  in  their  daily  life,  in  home  ami  society,  as  also 
of  their  sincerity  .ind  purity  in  religious  Lutheran  life.  All  felt  that 
such  a peoiile  need  no  missionaries  sent  among  them.  They  them- 
selves send  missionaries  to  foreign  fields.  In  Iceland  where  all  are 
Lutherans,  it  was  related  that  there  is  not  a fallen  woman  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  young  pcojde  before  being  received  into  the  church  by 
confirmation  arc  taught  to  conduct  family  devotions. 

On  “The  Mission  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,”  Rev.  E. 
K.  Hell,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  said  that  the  Saxon  who  had  conquered 
Rome  and  England  was  here  to  effect  his  mission  for  the  civil  and 
religious  condition  of  this  country.  The  mission  of  the  Lutheran 
church  here  is  assuming  surprising  proportions.  Thinking  people  are 
realizing  the  vastness  of  the  field,  the  unrivaled  opportunity,  the  limit- 
less resources  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  the  pressing  needs  in 
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assuming  the  responsibilities  laid  on  this  communion.  The  churth 
which  binds  itself  either  by  language  or  nationality  to  any  particular 
class  may  flourish  for  a time,  but  its  decline  is  certain  and  its  power 
will  pass  away.  The  Lutheran  church  aims  to  take  the  world  for 
Christ. 

“The  Home  Mission  Field,”  presented  by  Rev.  S.  Ik  Ikarnitz,  I).  D., 
Western  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  He  has  seen  the 
church  of  the  Reformation  in  the  northwest  save  counties  ami  states 
and  territories  from  Romanism  and  rum.  It  was  Lutheran  legislators 
which  saved  South  Dakota  from  the  curse  of  the  lottery  scheme. 

“Lutherans  -in  all  Lands,”  as  shown  by  Rev.  J.  Lenker, 
have  a kingdom  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  In  Ciermany  there 
are  16,000  ministers,  22,500  churches,  29,300,000  baptized  members. 
61,000  parochial  schools,  and  6,731  deaconesses;  in  Denmark,  i,7rxD 
ministers,  1,900  churches,  2,030,000  baptized  members,  3.100  pare- 
chial  schools,  and  171  deaconesses;  in  Norway,  S()9  mitiisiers,  960 
churches,  2,010,000  baptized  members;  in  Swetlen,  2.541  ministers, 
2,514  churches,  4,764,000  baptized  members.  Total  in  Lurope.  in- 
cluding Greece,  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other>j, 
24,416  ministers,  32,897  churches,  45. 370.308  baptized  members,  S<ji,764 
parochial  schools,  7,702  deaconesses.  In  Asia  there  are  252  minis- 
ters, 169  churches,  114,350  baptized  members,  756  parocliial  scitools 
and  42  deaconesses;  in  Africa,  328  ministers,  256  churches,  ioo,8<')3 
baptized  members,  714  parochial  schools  and  44  deaconesses;  in 
Oceanica,  168  ministers,  410  churches,  137.294  members  and  iSo 
schools;  in  South  America,  62  ministers.  90  churches,  1 15.545  mem- 
bers, 90  schools;  in  Greenland,  United  States,  Canada  aiul  the  West 
Indies,  5,120  ministers,  9,135  churches.  7.012. 500  members,  2.513 
schools  and  65  deaconesses.  The  grand  total  in  tlie  world  shoves 
30,346  ministers,  42,877  churches,  52,850,660  baptized  members.  94,017 
parochial  schools  and  7,853  deaconesses. 


THE  LUTHERAN  WOMEN’S  CONGRESS. 

This  Congress  convened  September  14th,  in  the  Hall  of  Washing- 
ton, Mrs.  J.  Mellander, of  Chicago,  presiding.  Mrs. Charles  I lenrotin,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Woman’s  Branch  of  the  Congress  Au.xiliary  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  E.xposition,  gave  the  atldress  of  welcome. 

Mrs.  A,  V.  Hamma,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  followed  with  the  greeting 
of  the  Lutheran  Women  of  America  to  the  Lutheran  Women  of  all 
lands  where  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  set  forth.  .She  addressed  the 
women  of  Germany,  “ where  Lutheranism  was  born,  where  it  is  the  state 
church,  where  the  people  in  all  ranks  of  life,  from  the  peasant  to  the 
imperial  family  worship  their  Maker  in  the  same  manner,  where  one 
may  go  from  the  depths  of  the  fore.st  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
find  the  people  with  one  accord  singing  the  chorals  of  the  old  historic 
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church;  the  women  of  Scandinavia,  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun 
where  also  the  Lutheran  is  the  reigning  religion;  from  the  mountains 
to  the  hjods  they  know  of  but  one  manner  in  which  to  worship.  It  is 
a matter  of  thankfulness  that  the  Norwegians,  the  Swedes  and  the 
Danes  are  a part  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  people  of  Hungary  a 
million  of  whom  struggle  under  trials  allowed  by  the  emperor;  of  Ice- 
land, the  country  of  avalanches,  volcanoes  and  hot  springs  where 
nature  seems  to  have  conspired  to  drive  humanity  from  her  ice-bound 
coast;  of  India,  which  is  now  awakening  from  her  lethargy  and  realizing 
the  importance  of  the  Christian  religion.’'  Mr.s.  Hamma  also  urged 
definite  action  in  forming  a league  for  the  union  of  all  Lutheran  wornen 

This  greeting  was  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Spie.ss,  of  Ger- 
many; Mrs.  Artur  Leffler,  of  Sweden;  Mrs.  Th.  Dahl,  of  Norway; 
Mrs.  Nic  Heck  Meyer,  <jf  Denmark;  Mrs.  Sigrid  Magnusson,  of  Ice- 
land, and  Dr.  Anna  S.  Kugler,  of  India. 

“The  Future  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  Its  Youth,” by  Mrs.  Heegle, 
of  Atchison,  Kan.  Mrs.  Heegle  emphasized  the  importance  of  inter- 
esting the  younger  members  in  the  actual  church  work.  Luther,  as  a 
child,  went  about  singing  carols  and  encouraged  singing  among 
children;  following  tliat  e.xample  it  seemed  appropriate  to  introduce  a 
choir  of  children,  which  sang  one  of  the  carols  which  he  had  written 
for  his  son,  1 Ians. 

"Woman’s  Inlluence  on  Church  and  Home,”  was  the  concluding 
paper  of  the  evening,  by  Mrs.  Nellie  IHe.ssing  I-:yster,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Mr.s.  I'.yster  hamlled  the  toj)ic  with  great  skill,  enumerating  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  mother  may  control  and  direct  in  her  own 
family  the  tendencies  which  she  is  an.xious  to  develop;  and  in  church 
life  by  her  intluencc  and  e.xample  guide  others  in  the  straight  and 
narrow  path. 

The  following  morning  the  congre.ss  convened  in  Hall  VI.  Each 
synod  having  its  own  .synodical  body  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  missionary  work,  it  was  deemed  advi.sable  to  devote  one  session 
to  this  topic,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Hrince,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  General  Synod  and  telling  of  the  efficient  work  done  in 
assisting  the  struggling  mi.ssions  to  reach  an  independent  basis.  The 
work  of  the  other  synoils  is  carried  on  in  a ver)’ similar  manner.  Miss 
Mary  Swenson,  of  Chicago,  read  a paper  on  The  Work  of  theAugustana 
.Synod,  .Miss  Laura  Sherer,  of  Marion,  Va.,  on  the  United  Synod  of  the 
south,  and  Mrs.  Fh.  Dahl,  of  Stoughton,  Wis.,  on  The  United  Nor- 
wegian Church. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  topic  of  “Deaconess  Work.” 
This  work,  having  been  originated  by  a German  Lutheran,  has  been 
carried  cn  successfully  for  several  years,  so  the  topic  was  full  of  inter- 
est. Miss  Tillie  Henzon,  of  Chicago,  read  a paper  written  by  Miss 
h'mma  Kndlich,  of  Reading,  I’a.,  describing  the  work  in  its  fullest 
details,  from  its  inception  until  the  })resent  time,  telling  how  these 
dev'oted  women  sacrificed  comforts  and  even  necessities  of  life  to  min- 
ister to  those  in  want  and  sorrow.  In  this  country  there  are  eleven 
66 
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deaconess  institutions  with  four  mother  houses,  as  the  training  schools 
are  called,  and  from  which  the  deaconesses  are  sent  to  other  places. 

A paper  on  Ntjrwegian  Deaconess  Work,  written  by  I’rofcssor 
Sverdrup,  was  rcatl  by  Miss  Kmma  Johnson,  of  Chicago.  It  treated 
the  Norwegian  part  of  this  noble  work.  Sister  h-li/abeth  hedde,  of 
Ihooklyn,  N.  \ ..  the  first  Norwegian  ileacoiie.ss  in  this  country,  was 
present  and  accei»ted  the  invitation  to  say  a few  words  to  the  audience; 
she  thrilled  her  hearers  b\’  her  gra|)hic  descrij)iion  of  the  work,  how 
at  times  in  the  early  part  of  their  e.xistence  they  knew  not  w here  the 
supplies  for  the  ne.xt  (lay  were  to  come  from.  I'riends  have  been  won 
for  the  cause  since  that,  and  the  movement  is  no  longer  obliged  to 
struggle  tor  its  existence.  The  session  closed  witli  a discussion,  in 
which  man)'  participated,  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  a union 
or  league  of  all  Lutheran  women. 

In  the  evening  a j)oem  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  W’.  II.  Luckcnbach, 
entitled  "W  oman  in  Christian  W ork,"  and  dedicateil  to  tlie  Lutheran 
Women’s  Congress  Committee,  was  read  by  Mrs.  J.  li.  Hadgely,  of 
Middleburg,  X.  V.  A paper  f<jllowe<.l  on  the  subject  of  "Women  in 
Sunday-school  Work,"  by  Mrs.  h'mma  H.  ScIujII,  of  Hallimore,  Md. 
Mrs.  Scholl  thought  wtjmen  to  be  the  iileal  Sunday-school  workers; 
that  instinct  seemed  so  strongly  devehjped,  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  decide  the  necessities  of  each  individual  case  at  once  and  proceed 
in  a manner  which  would  produce  the  desired  rtsult. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening.  Dr.  .\.  .S.  Kugler,  of  (iuntoor,  India, 
w as  then  introduced.  Dr.  Kugler  lias  been  a missionary  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  India  for  twelve  years,  having  been  gr.iduated  by  the  I’cnn- 
sylvania  Medical  College.  She  is  well  aiile  to  minister  to  the  physical 
in  addition  to  the  mental  neeils  of  the  natives.  1 he  religious  beliefs 
and  superstitions  which  the  jieoyde  still  hold  sacred,  do  much  toward 
making  the  life  of  the  Hindu  wcjmen  the  most  wretchetl  on  earth.  A 
widow  is  held  resjionsible  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  if  she  is 
permitted  to  exist,  it  is  onl\'  to  lead  the  life  of  the  most  miser.iblc  of 
slaves.  In  case  of  illness,  medical  atteml.ince  has  bieii  denied  the 
w omen,  as  men  are  not  allowed  to  enter  their  apartnumts,  and  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  years  that  women  underst.inding  medicine 
have  gone  out  to  the  work.  The  crying  nee»l  at  present  is  a hosjiital, 
and  for  this  purpose,  money  is  now  being  collected.  Dr.  Kugler 
illustrated  her  talk  with  specimens  of  work  done  by  the  native  pupils 
in  the  Guntoor  and  Rajah  nuindry  schools,  which  were  especially 
interesting,  coming  such  a distance  from  chiltJrcn  of  whom  we  exjiect 
so  little. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  to  form  a National  Lutheran  W^oman’s 
League. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

The  presentation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  World’s  Par- 
liament of  Religions  was  made  at  the  I’rcsbytcrian  Congress  held  on 
the  17th  of  September.  The  first  session  of  the  congress  was  opened 
at  2:30  r.  M.,  in  the  Hall  of  Washington  (Art  Institute),  by  the  Rev 
John  L.  Withrow,  1).  H.,  pastor  of  the  I bird  Presbyterian  church, 
Chicago,  president  of  the  congress.  Dr.  Withrow  said,  among  other 
things:  “If  one  were  to  judge  Presbyterians  by  the  display  they  make  on 
public  occasions,  he  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
an  active  people.  But  this  would  be  a mistake.  Presbyterians  are 
pre-eminently  a people  of  deeds  rather  than  words.  They  have  always 
been  forward  in  every  cause  requiring  self-sacrificing  effort  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  They  are  conservative  in  their 
beliefs,  progressive  in  their  methods,  and  broad  or  catholic  in  their 
spirit.  Sometimes  we  are  represented  as  narrow  and  bigoted;  there 
is  nothing  farther  from  the  truth.  W’e  do  not  require  of  our  church 
members  subscription  to  any  creed  or  confession.  The  simple  and  sin- 
gle condition  of  membership  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  personal 
Saviour  of  the  believer.  Any  believer  in  Christ  is  entitled  toenter  and 
is  admitted  into  the  church.  The  Westminster  Confession  is  sub- 
scribed to  only  by  ofificcrs,  or  ministers  and  elders,  and  they  are  only 
required  to  subscribe  to  it  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Bible.  Thus  we  give  the  largest  freedom  to  everybody  that 
enters  into  our  ministry.  The  Presbyterian  church  is  slow'  to  take 
notice  of  departures  from  its  standards  and  long  suffering  toward 
offenders.  It  is  only  very  rarely,  and  when  the  man  she  deals  with 
shows  a particularly  stubborn  or  ugly  disposition,  that  she  lays  her 
hand  on  him  and  asks  him  to  desist  or  deprives  him  of  standing.  But 
when  roused,  the  Presbyderian  church  is  tenacious  and  persistent.  It 
believes  in  the  tloctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  men 
whom  it  has  reared  have  been  men  of  action  and  strength,  men  of  pur- 
pose and  character.  It  is  a delight  to  serve  her,  and  the  Master 
through  her.  It  is  a privilege  to  testify'  for  her.” 

Dr.  Withrow  then  introduced  the  speakers  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion and  they  participated  in  the  following  order: 

“Presbyterian  History',”  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago.  The  contents  of  the  paper  were,  in 
substance,  as  follows:  “ Presby'terianism  is  distinguished  from  other 
forms  of  evangelical  Christianity',  in  the  first  place,  by  its  polity  and 
then  by  its  sy’stem  of  doctrine;  the  latter  is  historically'  associated  with 
it,  but  is  not  logically  inseparable  from  it.  Presbyterianism  has  ex- 
isted and  may  e.xist  dissociated  from  the  Calvinistic  sy'stem  of  doc- 
trine. With  reference  to  its  form  of  government,  Presby'terianism 
claims  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  found, 
not  as  the  exclusive  system  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  teaching  regarding  polity  only  in  solution;  in  order  to 
precipitate  this  teaching  and  have  it  crystallize  it  is  necessary  to  infuse 
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into  the  solution  the  element  of  human  wisdom.  All  forms  of  church 
polity  are  results  of  the  mixture  of  the  divine  teaching  and  the  human 
wisdom,  that  adapts  it  to  actual  and  differin^^  ct)nditions.  In  other 
words,  Presbyterianism  bases  itself  on  the  theory  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment furnishes  the  foundations  of  practical  church  government,  and 
on  these  foundations  many  structures  may  be  erected,  but  none  that 
will  better  fit  the  foundations  or  carry  out  their  architectural  su}j;^'es- 
tions.  Upon  this  understanding  of  it  Presbyterianism  does  not  need 
to  trace  its  history  back  to  the  apostolic  age  through  the  Waldensees. 
Origin  of  Pres-  Culdees,  or  any  other  historic  forms  or  peoples.  When  asked  for 
byterianism,  its  liistoric  Origin  in  its  present  well-defined  form,  it  j)ointsback  ti)  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  when,  under  the  stress  of  animated  contro- 
versy, scholars  and  churchmen  went  to  the  Ibble  to  find  just  what  was 
taught  in  it.  And  that  appeal  to  the  fountain  of  all  authority,  and 
arbiter  of  all  questions  for  the  I’rotestant.  resulted  in  the  enunciation 
of  the  great  principles,  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  church,  that  the 
church  is  one  body,  that  it  is  endowed  with  authority  over  its  mem- 
bers, that  this  authority  must  be  exercised  thn)ugh  re|)reseutatives. 
that  these  representatives  as  representing  the  same  authorit\'  must  be 
equal,  and  finally,  that  the  church  as  a whole  should  govern  its  parts 
leading  to  a system  of  graded  judicatories. 

“These  principles  were  reached  not  at  once,  but  gradually;  not  by 
a single  individual,  but  by  different  students  of  the  Word  in  different 
local  centers.  In  the  course  of  controversy  the  system  has  been  some- 
times called  the  Genevan  and  assigned  to  Cahin  as  its  fr.imer.  If 
such  assertions  mean  that  Calvin  was  its  most  illustrious  exponent 
during  the  age  of  the  reformers  they  may  j).ass  unchallenged;  but  if 
they  mean  that  the  system  was  elaborated  or  invented  b\'  t'alvin  for 
the  first  time  they  are  not  true.  Uong  before  Calvin  /wingh  hatl 
organized  the  Swiss  Reformation  on  Presbyterian  princij)h“s.  It  was 
adopted  in  Holland  and  associated  there,  after  a remarkable  struggle, 
with  the  doctrinal  system,  which  has  ever  since  remained  almost  inciis- 
solubly  interwoven  with  it. 

“In  Great  Britain  it  found  special  favor  in  .Scotlaml.  Here  the 
idea  of  the  covenant  as  a constructive  principle  in  society  w.is  already 
familiar,  and  with  its  democratic  tendency  it  pn-parecl  the  wa\’  tor 
Presbyterianism.  The  system  was  formally  adopted  in  i in  an 
inchoate  form;  the  starting  point  was  the  general  assembly  and  pres- 
byteries w'ere  the  weekly  meetings  of  ministers.  Little  by  little  it  as- 
sumed more  and  more  definiteness.  In  ICngland  its  first  aj)pearancc  was 
not  under  auspicious  circumstances.  Political  influencesand  conditions 
W'ere  against  it.  The  rulers  of  the  state,  having  wrested  the  control  of 
the  church  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  w ere  not 
willing  to  surrender  it  into  the  hands  of  the  peo|)le.  But  j)o|)ular 
ideas  steadily  gained,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  .Stuarts  could  do  to 
keep  the  reigns  of  government  in  their  own  hands,  the  tide  in  favor  of 
popular  government,  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  church,  was  destineil 
to  overwhelm  them.  In  1640  the  long  parliament  met  and  was  con- 
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trolled  by  the  Puritans.  But  the  Puritans  were  a mixed  class,  includ- 
ingmoderateP^piscopalians,  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  Though 
the  stren<Tth  of  these  elements  was  not  formally  tested,  from  the  be- 
ginning the  Presbyterians  were  in  the  majority.  But  the  dissensions 
among  the  Puritans  prev’cnted  the  adoption  of  any  of  its  forms  perma- 
nently. By  appointment  of  the  Long  Parliament  an  assembly  of  divines 
met  at  Westminster  in  1643.  to  revise  the  Ph.irty-ninc  Articles  and  pro- 
vide a form  of  government  for  the  luiglish  church.  This  assembly 
found  little  difficulty  in  formulating  a Confession  of  Faith,  which  it 
was  led  to  do  by  circumstances  instead  of  revising  the  Articles.  But 
the  task  of  devising  a plan  of  government  proved  a far  more  difficult 
task.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  majority  that  all  should  agree  on  this 
point.  It  would  have  been  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  coerce  as 
small  a minority  as  the  Independents  and  I'.rastians  combined  consti- 
tuted, but  the  Presbyterians  hoped  and  worked  for  unanimity.  They 
believed  in  the  soundness  of  their  j)rinciplesand  in  the  efficacy  of  free 
discussion  in  bringing  about  the  result  they  desired  to  reach.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  much  time  wasconsumetl  in  long,  diffuse  repetitious 
and  ultimately  fruitless  debates  over  the  minutest  details  of  the  (jues- 
tion  of  polity.  Meanwhile  the  Independents,  under  Cromwell,  came 
to  the  ascendancy  in  the  political  sphere  and  Presbyterianism  received 
a fatal  blow  in  Pmgland. 

“ Yet  while  it  was  thus  effectually  checkmated  in  Fngland  a new 
field  was  opened  for  it  in  the  New  World.  Already  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Cromwell  to  power,  many  had  ventured  to  cross  the  ocean  in 
search  of  a {)lacc  where  they  might  exercise  religious  freedom  un- 
molested. Through  the  seventeenth  century  the  stream  of  emigration 
continued.  And  as  in  its  origin  so  in  its  transplantation  from  the  Old 
World  into  the  New,  Presbyterianism  was  not  controlled  or  directed 
by  one  man  or  one  center.  It  came  not  from  one  region,  but  from 
well-nigh  every  country  where  it  had  found  adherents.  The  French 
Huguenot,  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Scotch  Covenanter 
and  the  Phiglish  Puritan  olanted  their  colonies  and  set  up  their  institu- 
tions on  these  shores.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
these  elements  worked  together.  Then  those  that  used  the  Fnglish 
language  in  their  services  of  worship  moved  for  a more  compact 
organization.  In  this  they  found  a most  efficient  leader  in  the  inile- 
fatigable  Francis  Makemie.  The  first  presbytery  was  organizeil  in 
Philadelphia  in  1705.  This  step  led  to  a new  impulse  and  growth,  and 
a decade  had  scarcely  passed  before  it  was  followeil  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  .synod.  This  was  in  1716.  In  1729  the  synod  passed 
the  adopting  act,  making  the  Westminster  confession  the  authorita- 
tive creed  of  the  church.  Thus  after  a quarter  of  a century  of  ex- 
istence without  a creed  the  church  had  a standard.  Subscription  was 
required  to  the  es.sentials  only.  But  even  thus  tho.se  in  the  church 
who  had  come  from  New  Pmgland  were  not  entirely  satisfied.  Two 
parties  therefore  began  to  appear.  One  for  the  strict  and  one 
for  the  loose  interpretation  of  the  constitution.  The  question  of  the 
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educational  qualifications  of  the  ministry  began  to  be  discussed  about 
the  same  time  in  consequence  of  the  revivals  led  by  the  Tcnnents 
and  the  increased  demand  for  ministers.  These  discussions  led  to  the 
rupture  of  1746  between  the  “old”  and  the  “new  sides.”  But  the 
differences  between  these  sides  were  net  essential  and  in  1758  the 
breach  was  healed.  Then  came  a season  of  growth,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  church  was  completed  in  1788  with  the  meeting  of  the 
first  general  assembly.  The  question  of  the  education  of  the  ministry 
was  destined  to  rea[)pear,  anci  this  time  lead  to  the  more  permanent 
division  between  what  has  been  known  as  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians and  the  mother  church.  In  1801  a “ plan  of  union”  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Presbyterians  for  the 
more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  missionary  enterprises  of  both 
denominations.  While  this  measure  inured  to  the  benefit  of  Presby- 
terianism numerically,  it  also  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  the  standards 
to  such  an  extent  that  many  conservatives  became  alarmed.  The 
difference  between  the  parties  grew  until  definite  efforts  were  made  to 
settle  the  question  in  the  trials  of  Albert  Barnes  and  Lyman  Beecher. 
In  these  trials  the  party  favoring  the  looser  interpretation  of  the 
standards  prevailed;  but  the  opposite  party  continued  gaining,  and  in 
1837  took  action  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  old  and  new 
schools.  The  reunion  of  1870  brought  these  two  schools  together,  but 
meanwhile  the  war  of  the  rebellion  caused  another  division  that  still 
remains.” 

“ Presbyterianism  has  been  reproached  for  these  disruptions.  While 
the  spirit  of  disunion  is  not  to  be  justified,  it  must  be  recognized,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  disruj)tion  under  given  circumstances  is  unavoid- 
able, and  if  the  unity,  peace  and  j)urity  of  the  church  are  the  objects 
to  be  aimetl  at  by  its  organization,  the  Presbyterian  church  may  be 
forgiven  if  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  last  it  has  not  always  succeeded 
in  preserving  the  other  two.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  existence  of 
disruption  in  its  history  is  an  evidence  of  the  lack  of  catholicity  in  it. 
Rather  !uay  it  be  safely  said  that  whenever  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
is  effected  Presbyterianism  will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  those  who 
have  labored  the  most  zealously  for  it.” 

“ Presbyterian  Doctrine.”  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  G.  Darling,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  .Systematic  Theology  in  Auburn  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  V. 
The  gist  of  this  j)aper  was  as  follows;  “The  chief  peculiarity  of 
Presbyterianism  is  its  definite  system  of  doctrine.  It  stands  for  the 
[)rinciple  that  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  [)reccde  and  condition 
the  Christian  life.  Faith  is  nothing  without  something  definite  as  its 
object.  The  realization  of  the  ideals  given  in  the  Scriptures  can  only 
take  place  to  the  extent  that  these  ideals  arc  understood  and  held  as 
convictions.  The  doctrinal  standards  of  Presbyterianism  are  definite, 
positive  and  systematic.  It  does  not  encourage  the  view  that  truths 
held  separately  are  complete  or  effective;  but  that  they  undoubtedly 
are  when  carefully  correlated  and  associated  with  one  another  in  a con- 
sistent scheme.  It  proceeds  therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  a system  of  doctrine. 
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“ This  system  has  a center  and  a circumference,  parts  and  mem- 
bers. The  cental  place  in  it  is  occuj)ied  by  (led  Himself,  'riiecorner- 
stone  of  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  (jod.  God  holds  and  controls  the 
universe  absolutely  and  effectively  and  from  eternity.  He  does  not 
go  about  either  in  inherent  or  self-imposed  imj)otency  depending  for 
the  next  move  on  the  action  of  limited  changeable  creatures. 

“The  place  of  man  in  the  system  is  that  of  a creature  made  in  the 
image  of  God  but  fallen  into  utter  ruin  and  needing  restoration  to  his 
former  condition.  Man,  however,  has  not  the  j)ower  in  himsell  to  lift 
himself  out  of  his  fallen  condition.  His  state  is  ilescnlied  as  spiritual 
death.  If  he  shall  live  again  it  must  be  by  a process  of  resurrection; 
but  this  process  is  from  outside  not  from  within.  Regeneration  is  thus 
independent  of  man’s  own  activity. 

“ Man  is  saved  because  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  an 
expiation  of  sin  and  a propitiation  of  Gotl.  I he  (juestion  whether  this 
expiation  or  atonement  is  limited  or  unlimited  should  have  no  ])huc 
in  a system;  it  is  an  atonement  not  to  man  but  to  (iod.  4 he  imitation 
should  be  e.xtended  to  all  to  accept  this  atonement  ami  be  saved.  As 
God’s  purpose  cannot  be  thwarted,  those  w ho  are  regenerated  and 
have  received  God’s  grace  persist  in  it  to  the  end.” 

The  Rev.  David  Schley  Schaff,  D.  1)..  jrastor  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  church,  of  Jacksonville,  III.,  read  a paper  on  "Presbyteri- 
anism and  Education,”  as  follows  in  substance:  "Christianity  and 
education  are  inseparable.  Throughout  the  whole  hist»»ry  of  the 
Christian  church  this  alliance  has  been  noticeable.  lvsj)ecially  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  however,  did  the  essential  character  of  this 
alliance  shine  forth.  The  fundamental  j)rinciples  of  the  Reforiners 
required  them  to  lay  stress  on  the  education  of  each  Christian.  'Hie 
study  of  the  Bible  by  the  individual  could  not  be  insisteil  on  without 
education. 

“Presbyterianism,  more  intensely  than  either  generic  Christianity 
Protestant  form  of  it,  is  allied  to  education,  hirst,  it  is  adapted 
o»tion.  ' by  its  peculiarities  to  foster  education.  This  adaptation  is  to  be  seen 
first  of  all  in  the  emphasis  it  lays  on  the  sermon.  4 he  e.\  posit  ion  of 
the  Word  is  the  principal  j)art  of  its  public  worship.  4 he  minister  is 
chiefly  a preacher  and  teacher;  the  sermon  is  a discourse  of  instruc- 
tion, not  a harangue;  its  object  is  to  train  the  mind  so  that  it  can 
grasp  and  use  the  truth  as  given  in  the  Scriptures.  44ie  worship  of 
the  church  does  not  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  faculty  or  to  the  emotions 
as  do  those  of  some  other  denominations,  but  to  the  intellect. 

“Second,  this  adaptation  is  to  be  seen  in  its  doctrinal  system. 
The  Calvinistic  pulpit  has  been  characterized  by  dtictrinal  preaching. 
The  creed  and  catechisms  of  Presbyterians  are  intellectual  systems. 
To  understand  them  the  membership  of  the  church  needs  intelligence. 
The  Westminster  standards,  though  somewhat  too  severe  ami  cold  in 
their  conception  and  expression  and  minute  in  detail,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  stimulate  thought.  They  also  require  a certain  amount  of 
cultivation  in  order  to  be  understood  and  accepted.  And  these  creeds 
are  meant  to  be  used  by  the  people. 
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Third,  this  adaptation  is  seen  in  the  stress  laid  by  Presbyteri- 
anism on  the  activity  of  the  laity  in  the  management  of  church  affairs. 
It  finds  in  the  New  Testament  directly  or  by  implication  principles 
which  lay  on  the  layman,  a part  of  the  burden  of  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  To  do  his  work  well  in  this  regard  the  lay- 
man must  ecpiip  himself  for  it.  This  is  also  true  of  his  position  in 
church  judicatories,  such  as  the  session,  the  presbytery,  the  classis,the 
synod  and  the  general  assembly. 

“Fourth,  this  adaptation  is  seen  again  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  a 
personal  accpiaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Bible  is  sound 
authority.  The  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  the  Ihble  not  any  of  the 
judicatories  of  the  church.  But  each  individual  must  reach  this  court 
for  himself.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Presbyterian  church  holds, 
and  will  hold  to  the  inerrancy  of  the  Ihble  even  in  matters  of  non- 
essential  nature,  such  as  geographical  and  historical  details.  But 
whatever  tlifference  of  opinion  there  may  be  on  this  point  the  .Script- 
ures are  undoubtedly  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  every 
loyal  Presbyterian,  and  the  church  demands  their  acceptance.  The 
Bible,  however,  from  its  v^ariety  of  content  and  comprehensiveness  of 
scope,  is  in  itself  the  means  of  a liberal  education  to  the  one  that 
makes  good  iise  of  it. 

".Secondly,  in  its  actual  hi.stor>'  Presbyterianism  has  proved  itself 
the  friend  of  eilucation.  The  Calvinistic  system  in  New  England  may 
be  considerctl  the  source  of  inspiration  for  the  large  and  u.seful  educa- 
tional work  of  that  section.  Presbyterianism  as  a distinct  form  of 
Calvinism  founded  the  l.og  College  in  1746,  which,  under  the  names  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  and  Princeton  College,  has  had  such  a 
brilliant  history.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  able.st  and  most  emi- 
nent divines  of  the  church  have  labored,  such  as  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
Jonathan  h'tlwards,  Withersjioon  and  a host  of  others  down  to  the 
Alexanders  and  the  Hodges  and  Dr.  James  McCosh,  not  to  speak  of 
any  now  living  and  in  office.  The  first  theological  seminary  in  America 
was  founded  by  the  Reformed  church  in  New  York  city,  in  1804:  then 
came  Andover,  then  Rutgers  in  1810.  then  Princeton  in  1812,  then 
Lane,  Auburn, Union,  McCormick,  Xenia,  Allegheny,  Columbia,  Hamp- 
den .Sidney,  Lancaster  and  others  representing  different  types  of  the 
Reformed  faith. 

“Finally,  the  Presbyterian  church  makes  provision  for  education 
through  all  its  organized  agencies.  Through  its  Board  of  P'oreign 
.Missions  it  plants  .schools  and  colleges  in  foreign  countries.  The  work 
of  its  Home  Missionary  Board  consists  partly  in  founding  and  foster- 
ing schools  in  the  new  regions  of  this  land.  Its  Board  of  Preedmen 
cares  for  the  education  of  the  colored  population.  It  has  a special 
board,  whose  object  is  to  aid  needy  young  men  through  their  aca- 
demic, collegiate  and  seminary  course  on  their  way  to  the  ministry. 
It  has  another,  whose  sole  object  it  is  to  assist  to  self-support  newly 
founded  institutions  of  learning. 

" In  ev'ery  way  possible,  therefore,  it  puts  the  cause  of  education 
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on  high  ground.  It  believes  that  a sound  and  well-trained  mind 
is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  a full  and  free  spiritual  life.” 

The  evening  session  of  the  congre.ss  was  held  by  invitation  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  in  connection  with  the  Parliament  in  the 
Hall  of  Columbus.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Herman  D. 
Jenkins,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Siou.x  City, 
Iowa.  The  substance  of  the  paper  was  as  follows:  “American  Pres- 
byterianism has  been  always  animated  by  the  missionary  sj)irit.  It 
was  started  not  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a sect  but  of  evangelizing 
the  colonists.  It  was  a movement  not  to  oppose  any  other  church  but 
to  advance,  not  to  divide  but  to  multiply.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  America  thus  moved  toward  the  needs  of  men.  It  made  its  home 
in  the  pioneer’s  cabin;  its  house  of  worshij)  it  built  in  tlie  clearing.  It 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  Pkich  wave  of  growtli  carried 
with  it  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Christianity.  Thus  at  jiresent  Pres- 
Pre8bytf>rian-  byteriaiiism  is  preached  in  more  than  twenty  languages  throughout 
ism  a Mission-  the  land  and  everywhere  it  finds  a home.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  Fast 
arj  Religion.  West.  Ill  New  Jersey  four  per  cent,  of  the  population  accejit 

it  and  the  same  proportion  in  the  Inilian  Territory.  Its  home  mission- 
ary activity  is  most  zealous  and  widespread.  In  consetiuence  it  has 
grown  much  faster  than  the  pojmlation  of  tlie  country.  \VliiIe  the  lat- 
ter has  been  multiplied  sevenfold  during  the  last  hundred  years,  Pres- 
byterianism has  grown  fortyfold.  lA'idently  God  has  blessed  it  as  a 
missionary  church. 

“ Its  foreign  missionary  work  is  not  less  remarkable  for  extent  and 
results.  It  has  nearly  seventeen  hundred  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field,  besides  seven  thousand  native  workers.  It  has  gathered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members  into  its  communion  and  over 
three  quarters  of  a million  of  adherents.  The  growth  of  the  church 
has  been  more  rapid  in  the  foreign  field  than  at  home.  At  home  the 
growth  has  been  within  the  last  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  thirty-nine  per 
cent.;  abroad  it  has  been  one  hundred  and  nineteen  jicr  cent,  be- 
sides these  results  there  remain  the  results  that  cannot  be  jnit  into 
figures,  of  work  through  schools,  hospitals  and  jirinting  presses. 

“This  survey  must  have  its  practical  lesson.  ICvangelism  is  the 
cure  of  sectarianism.  The  needs  of  such  a vastly  ramified  work  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  all  future  efforts  to  moilify  the  stamlariis. 
Missionary  enterprises  enrich  the  churcli  with  a practical  theology. 
We  need  not  a new  theology,  but  the  adaptation  of  the  old  to  the 
needs  and  exigencies  of  evangelism.” 

“ Presbyterian  Reunion”  was  the  last  of  the  papers  read.  It  was 
by  Principal  George  Monro  Grant,  of  Kingston,  Out.,  and  is  as  follows: 
“At  this  Congre.ss  every  church  is  called  upon  to  review  its  history,  to 
state  its  distinctive  principles  and  to  ask  whether  it  has  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  adapt  these  to  changed  conditions  of  time,  country  and  .society; 
in  a word,  whether  it  has  a moral  right  to  continue  as  a separate  organ- 
ization, and  if  it  has,  why  it  does  not  present  an  unbroken  front  and 
give  a united  testimony  to  an  assembled  world.  The  principles  of  a 
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church  constitute  the  law  of  its  being.  They  may  be  obscured  for  a 
time,  but  if  the  principles  be  true  they  will  rea.ssert  themselves.  They 
are  the  only  bases  on  which  a reunion  can  be  effected.  The  church 
must  be  broad  enough  to  include  all  who  are  faithful  to  its  basic  prin- 
ciples, and  strong  enough  to  put  up  with  varieties  of  opinion  not  in- 
consistent with  its  life. 

“ Going  back,  then,  to  the  Reformation  to  discover  the  principles 
of  Presbyterianism,  we  find  that,  first,  the  reformers  were  men  of  faith, 
and  the  essence  of  their  faith  was  thcCiospel.  They  believed  that  God 
had  revealed  Himself  to  Israel  as  a God  of  redeeming  love,  by  ways, 
methods  and  means  suited  to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  world, 
and  that  this  revelation  culminated  in  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  As  the 
revelation  was  recorded  in  Holy  Scriptures  they  counted  these  beyond 
all  price,  and  they  studied  them  under  all  the  lights  of  their  time  with 
all  the  fearlessness  of  men  of  science  who  may  doubt  their  own  powers 
but  never  doubt  the  truth  of  God.  The  first  principle,  then,  of  the 
Presbyterian  cliurch,  is  that  the  church  must  be  evangelical,  and  the 
good  news  which  it  preaches  must  be  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Word  of  Gotl. 

“Secoml,  the  reformers  were  churchmen.  They  did  not  believe 
that  the  individual  religious  sentiment  c.xprcsscd  the  whole  religious 
nature  of  men  and  that  the  term  ‘visible  church’  was  erroneous.  They 
believed  that  the  Lord  founded  a society  or  church,  gave  to  it  Himself 
as  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Head,  gave  an  initiatory  rite  and  an  out- 
waril  bond  of  union,  a definite  portion  of  time  for  public  worship  and 
special  service,  along  with  injunctions,  aims,  promises  and  penalties 
that  a society  reejuires  for  its  guidance  and  which  are  now  Scripturally 
fi.xed  for  all  time. 

“Third,  the  reformers  believed  in  publicly  confessing  their  creed, 
or  setting  it  forth  in  formal  statements  from  time  to  time.  These  con- 
fessions were  testimonies,  not  tests.  A faith  in  the  Gospel  made  them 
comparatively  indifferent  to  formulas.  What  was  originally  a testi- 
mony has  since  been  made  a test.  It  is  the  greatest  error  and  mis- 
fortune that  the  flower  of  the  .soul  of  one  generation  has  been  con- 
verted by  a strange  alchemy  into  an  iron  bond  for  future  generations. 

“ Fourth,  the  reformers  asserted  the  democratic  principle  and  em- 
bodied it  in  representative  legislatures  and  courts,  to  e.xpress  the  will 
and  preserve  tne  unity  of  the  church.  I hey  discovered  the  individual 
and  gave  him  his  rightful  place  in  the  church  and  in  society.  They 
taught  that  man  as  man  entered  into  \mion  with  God  by  a spiritual  act, 
and  that  every  man  who  did  so  w.as  a king,  a priest  and  a prophet.  I 
need  scarcely  point  out  how  far  we  have  departed  in  practice  from  this 
principle.  We  hav’e  made  our  church  government  aristocratic.  The 
laity  are  wholly  unrepresented  in  our  church  courts,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  may  be  said  that  all  the  members  are  laymeip  because  we  have 
abolished  the  medieval  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity. 

“ I have  sketched  the  principles  that  must  be  accepted  as  the  basis 
of  any  future  union:  The  evangelical  principle,  the  church  principle, 
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the  national  and  confessional  principle,  and  the  democratic  jirinciple. 
Are  we  now  prepared  to  act  upon  these  principles  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly? If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
meet  j^ive  us  a wider  horizon  and  a wider  outlook  than  I’resbyterian 
reunion,  though  that  might  come  first. 

“ We  hav'e  been  proud  of  our  Christianity  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  crucify  us.  So,  have  we  not  been  jwoud  of  our  Presbyterianism  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  purify  and  enlarge  our  vision  and  fit  us  for  serv- 
ice and  sacrifice  in  our  own  day  and  land,  along  the  lines  on  which 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Knox  labored,  until  God  calleil  them  to  Himself? 
We  have  thus  made  Presbyterianism  a sect,  forgetting  that  Knox’s 
prayer  was,  ‘ Lord,  give  me  .Scotland  or  I die.’  Gotl  heard  and  answered 
his  cry.  Should  not  your  prayer  be,  ‘Lord,  give  us  this  great  and  goodly 
land,  as  dear  to  our  souls  as  .Scotland  was  to  Knox.’  Remember  that 
we  shall  never  commend  the  church  to  the  peoj)le,  unless  we  have  faith 
in  the  living  Head  of  the  church;  unle.ss  we  believe  with  Ignatius  that 
where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church,  aiul  with  Robert 
Hall,  ‘He  that  is  good  enough  for  Christ  is  good  enough  fi)r  me.’ 
Alas,  our  churches  have  not  thought  so;  therefore,  our  history  is  on 
the  whole  a melancholy  record.  The  ablest  expounder  of  the  New 
Testament  that  I heard  when  a student  in  Scotland  was  Morrison,  the 
founder  of  the  PWangelical  Union.  Him  the  Unitetl  Presbj  terian 
church  cast  out.  The  holiest  man  I ever  knew  was  John  McLeod 
Campbell,  whose  work  on  the  ‘Atonement’  is  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  great  subject  thatthe  Nineteenth  Century  has  produced. 
Him  the  Church  of  Scotland  cast  out.  The  most  brilliant  scholar  1 
ever  met,  the  man  who  could  have  done  the  church  greater  service 
than  any  other  English  writer  in  the  field  of  historical  criticism,  where 
service  is  most  needed,  was  Robertson  Smith.  Him  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  cast  out  from  his  chair.  (4f  course,  the.se  churches  are 
ashamed  of  themselves  now,  but  think  of  what  they  lost,  think  of  what 
Christ  lost  by  their  sin,  and  if,  wheresuch  vast  interests  arc  concerned,  we 
may  think  of  individuals,  think  of  the  unspeakable  crucifixion  of  .soul 
that  was  inflicted  on  the  victims.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  suggest 
that  you  do  not  do  these  things  better  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  with- 
out adverting  to  recent  cases  where  the  ashes  of  controversy  are  not. 
I may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  church  which  cut  off  at  one 
stroke  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  subsequently  those  who 
formed  the  great  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  and  which  cut  off 
at  another  stroke  four  synods  without  a trial,  need  not  hesitate  to  fall 
on  its  knees  with  the  rest  of  us  and  cry,  ‘we  hav'c  sinned.’  leathers  and 
Brethren,  God  give  us  the  grace  to  repent,  and  strength  from  this  time 
forth  to  go  and  do  otherwise.” 
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When  the  first  suggestion  came,  as  a thought  from  God,  of  a World’s 
Congress  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, especially  of  a vast  group  and  series  of  religious  congresses, 
no  one  responded  more  cpiickly,  or  with  a deeper  enthusiasm,  than 
did  leading  members  of  the  Congregational  denomination.  The  Par- 
liament of  Religions  was  only  one  part  of  the  World’s  Religious  Con- 
gress. Half  its  meaning,  and  more  than  half  its  value,  would  have 
been  wanting,  had  it  not  been  for  the  multitude  of  other  great  relig- 
ious and  missionary  congresses  which  preceded  attended  and  fol- 
lowed the  Parliament. 

The  genesis  of  Congregationalism  was  in  Pmgland;  its  first  exodus 
to  the  New  Worhl  was  from  1 lolland,  and  it  was  the  " Mayflower”  which 
bore  to  Plymouth  Rock  this  choicest  and  fruitfulest  seed-corn  of  all 
American  immigration,  religious,  civil  and  educational.  Congregation- 
alism stands  for  the  Evangelical  faith,  a regenerate  life,  and  a principle 
of  church  government;  the  church  polity  is  that  of  a pure  democracy, 
untler  the  one  Lord  and  Master.  1 1 istorically,  Congregationalism  was 
the  pure  outcome  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  a return,  straight  and 
immediate,  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  all  matters 
of  the  religious  life  and  church  control  its  loyalty  to  Christ  alone 
makes  it  disowti  “ the  authority  of  pope,  prelate,  {)rince,  or  parliament.” 
The  acceptance  of  the  supreme  authority  of  God,  as  revealed  in  His 
Word  and  in  Our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  fundamental  thought. 
All  doctrine,  all  motives,  all  rules  of  the  Christian  life  are  subjected  to 
this  test.  Put,  along  with  this  independency  of  the  local  church,  Con- 
gregationalism holds  to  the  idea  of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  As 
to  the  fittest  methotlsof  church  fellowship,  on  the  basis  of  the  freedom 
and  spiritual  etpwdity  of  the  several  churches,  there  has  been  a good 
deal  of  experimentation.  If  it  took  courage  to  dare  to  be  free,  it  has 
required  an  ecpial  degree  of  courage,  while  insisting  upon  freedom,  to 
dare  to  enter  upon  terms  of  fcUcnvHiip,  mutual  trust,  council  and  co- 
operation. Ihe  present  system  of  “councils”  and  of  “ associations,” 
local,  state  and  national,  and  at  length  international,  came  about  only 
by  degrees.  The  existing  combination  of  the  immediateness  of  each 
one’s  accountability  to  Gotl,  of  the  independency  of  each  local  church 
of  all  outside  human  authority,  and  with  this  an  organized  system  of 
church-fellowshij>,  has  been  an  acluevement,  the  victory  of  a long- 
growing  “Stinctified  common  sense.”  So  that  that  which  not  long  ago 
seemed  to  the  fathers  impossible  has  now  come  to  appear  axiomatic 
and  altogether  natural. 

Congrcgationalists  do  not  consider  themselv'^es  better  than  other 
Christians,  whatever  their  ecclesiastical  name,  and  they  are  apt  to 
affirm  with  all  emphasis  that  "one  is  our  Master,  and  all  we  are  breth- 
ren.” If  they  do  not  say  much  about  “organic  union”  and  the  “re- 
union of  Christendom,”  it  is  because  they  care  infinitely  more  about  the 
vital  and  the  actual  than  the  merely  formal  union,  that  ought  every- 
where and  with  all  distinctness  to  be  recognized  of  all  who  are  really 
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one  in  spirit  and  life  with  Christ.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Conj^rega- 
tionalists  found  such  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  for  hope  in  that  great 
Parliament  of  Man,  with  its  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct 
congresses,  that  will  always  make  the  year  1893  so  signally  historic. 
And  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  rejoiced  most  of  all  in 
that  sublime  proce.ssion  and  grouping  of  the  World’s  Religious  Con- 
gresses, of  which  the  Parliament  of  Religions  was  indeed  the  most 
novel,  the  most  picturesque  and  imposing,  and  perhaps  the  most 
significant  part. 

Any  fair  statement  and  story  of  what  Congregationalists  had  to  do 
in  helping  to  make  these  congresses  what  they  were,  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  intelligent  religionists  of  every  name.  And. 
firstly,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  man  who,  after  IVesident  C.  C. 
Bonney,  had  most  to  do  in  originating,  creating  and  carrying  through 
to  such  victorious  success  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  Rev.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  D.  D.,  though  now  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  church, 
was  by  birth,  education  and  training,  in  all  Ids  earlier  ideals,  trarlitions 
and  ministry,  a Congregationalist — “ten  years  a Presbyterian;  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  a Congregationalist.”  And  taking  the  congresses 
all  through,  no  other  single  denomination  was  so  largely  represented  as 
the  Congregational,  as  will  be  .seen  by  a careful  study  of  the  various 
programmes.  Of  the  Congregationalists  who  took  leading  part  in  the 
parliament  of  religions  were:  Ur.  F.  A.  Noble,  a member  of  the  general 
committee  and  who  frequently  assisted  Ur.  Barrows  in  j)rcsiding; 
Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  Madras,  India,  wlio  read  a paj)cr  on  Primitive 
Hindu  Religion  and  Primitive  Revelation:  Joseph  Cook,  Certainties  in 
Religion;  Ur.  Lyman  Abbott,  Religion  P'ssentially  Characteristic  of 
Humanity;  President  George  Washburne,  Robert  College,  Constanti- 
nople, Points  of  Contact  between  Christianity  and  Moliammedanism; 
Ur.  T.  T.  Munger,  Christianity  as  Interpreted  by  Literature;  Dr. 
Samuel  Dike,  the  Christian  View  of  Marriage;  Rev.  Mrs.  Annis  1'. 
Eastman.  The  Influence  of  Religion  on  Woman;  Prof.  George  P. 
P^isher,  Yale  University,  Christianity  a Religion  of  h'acts;  Rev.  J.  T. 
Yokoi,  Japan,  Christianity  as  Understood  by  a Japanese;  Prof.  Waldo 
S.  Pratt,  Religion  and  Music;  Ur.  James  Brand,  Christian  PNangcliza- 
tion  as  one  of  the  W'orking  Forces  of  our  American  Christianity; 
President  Kosaki,  of  the  Uoshisha,  Japan,  Christianity  as  Verified  by 
Experience;  I^vangelist  B.  Fay  Mills,  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World; 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Christianity  as  a .Social  Force;  I’resident 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Imperial  College,  Peking,  International  Obligations 
to  China;  Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost,  Present  Outlook  for  Religion;  Ur. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  Christianity  as  Seen  by  a Voyager  Around  the  VV'orld; 
Dr.  H.  Blodgett,  Why  Chinese  Christians  Should  Unite  in  Using  the 
Term,  “Tien-chu”  for  God;  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  What  are  the  Points  of 
Contact  and  Contrast  Between  Christian  and  Hindu  Thought,  and 
Editor  W.  T.  Stead,  on  The  Civic  Church. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  Religious  Press,  four  leading  Cor^regational 
journals  were  represented,  the  Advance  of  Chicago,  the  Congregation^ 
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alistoi  Boston,  and  the  Independent  Tundi  Christum  Union  of  New  York. 
Among  the  papers  presented  were  those  by  Dr.  Simeon  Gilbert,  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee;  Rev.  Howard  A.  Ifridgman.  of 
the  Cojigrcgatiomdist ; Joseph  Cook;  Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead,  Lon- 
don; Miss  H.  A.  Farrand,  of  the  Advance,  and  otlicrs.  In  other  con- 
gresses papers  were  read  or  addresses  made  In’  Miss  Jane  Addams.  of 
the  Hull  house,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Gen.  C.  II. 
Howard  and  others. 

In  the  World’s  Missionary  Congress,  Congregationalists  were 
represented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Barrows,  chairman  of  the  General 
Missionary  Congress,  and  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Fisk,  chairman  of  the  Wo- 
man’s missionary  congress;  also  by  the  following  speakers:  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Taylor,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Virgin,  I’rofes.sor  Kozaki  (Japan).  Dr.  II. 
M.  Scott,  Dr.  Francis  FL  Clark,  Dr.  A.  N.  Hitchcock.  Dr.  George 
Washburn,  Rev.  J.  L.  Barton  (Turkey),  Rev.  W.  Klliot  Griftis,  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reed  (China)  and  Dwight  L.  Moody;  also  by  Miss  Mary  C. 
Collins,  Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Regal,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Daniclls, 
Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright  and  FTlna  Dean  Proctor. 

The  Congregational  Church  Congress  convened  in  the  Hall  of 
Columbus,  September  loth,  the  day  just  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions.  This  congrc.ss  had  lhch<»norof  being  the  fit- 
ting preface  and  prelude  to  the  parliament,  which  was  convened  the 
following  day. 

As  each  denomination  was  privileged  to  make  a "presentation"  of 
its  distinctive  methods  of  church  government  and  religious  tenets,  its 
history  and  claims  upon  the  attention  of  mankind,  so  the  representa 
tives  of  the  church  which  in  this  country  traces  its  ancestry  to  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  Puritans  of  New  P'ngland,  made  their  opening  day.  also 
the  "presentation  day,"  showing  alike  the  princijiles  and  jiurposes  of 
Congregationalism,  and  tracing  its  history  and  tlie  growth  of  its  influ- 
ence from  the  birth  of  the  Congregational  idea  down  to  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Willard  Scott,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presided.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  were  Rev.  Simeon  Gilbert.  D.  D.,  Rev.  J. 
G.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  \V.  IC  Hale,  K.  W.  Blatchford  and  William  F. 
Poole,  LL.  D,  President  Bonney,  opening  the  congress,  with  the  in- 
telligence, justness  of  thought  and  felicity  of  e.xpression  w hich  char- 
acterized all  his  addresses  on  similar  occasions,  said  that,  ne.vt  to 
October  22,  1492,  on  the  scroll  of  the  world’s  glories.  December  21. 
1620,  should  be  inscribed;  for.  since  the  "Santa  Maria"  bore  Columbii'' 
to  the  New  World,  no  more  important  voyage  had  been  made  by  any 
ship  than  that  of  which  the  " Mayflower"  bore  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  the 
landing  place  of  Plymouth  Rock.  This  ship  brought  to  the  New 
World  little  in  the  form  of  material  wealth,  but  it  was  richly  laden  w ith 
the  seeds  of  liberty  and  justice,  which,  sowed  in  the  fruitful  American 
soil,  had  produced  during  the  succeeding  generations  sucli  harvests  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  as  had  not  been  surpassed  by  those  gathered 
elsewhere  in  all  the  world.  Wherever  throughout  the  great  rei)ublic 
the  children  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  had  gone,  (low  ers  of  the 
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highest  culture  had  sprung  up  in  their  footsteps.  Wherever  they  had 
made  their  homes,  cultivated  farms  or  builded  towns,  the  highest  do- 
mestic virtues  had  been  conspicuous;  piety,  peace  and  good  order  had 
flourished,  and  education,  both  for  the  people  and  in  its  higher  forms, 
had  been  a dominant  power.  The  Congregational  church,  he  said, 
represented  the  town  meeting  in  civil  government,  and  the  free  con- 
gregation in  the  church.  Tlie  town  meeting  was  tlie  nursery  of  the 
republic,  and  the  church,  which  is  its  spiritual  life  and  guiile,  was  the 
means  by  which  the  providence  of  Gotf  had  elevated  this  primary 
council  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  good  government,  from  a 
sordid  strife  for  leadership  to  an  almost  sacred  college  of  preparation 
for  the  highest  duties  of  Christian  citizenship.  Thus  the  Congrega- 
tional church  occupied  a peculiarly  exalted  and  influential  place  in 
American  history.  In  a brief  response.  Dr.  Scott  glancetl  at  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  religious  thought,  oriental  and  occiilcntal,  which  had 
led  the  way  to  the  movement  that  issued  in  Congregationalism.  The 
oriental  mind,  he  said,  was  a good  listener,  but  not  such  a good 
thinker.  It  was  therefore  left  to  the  luiroj^ean  to  discover  man’s  na- 
ture as  God  made  him.  He  began  by  looking  inward  rather  than  out- 
ward, and  this  study  of  the  constitutit)n  of  man  resulted  in  a system 
of  ethics  or  religious  philosophy.  The  next  step  was  the  translating 
of  this  philosophy  into  the  language  of  the  people.  In  .America  there 
was  yet  another  step  in  the  religious  movement  peculiar  to  our  coun- 
try and  institutions.  What  we  want  now  is  to  translate  this  system  of 
religious  philosophy  into  human  behavior  and  live  the  things  we  have 
heard.  The  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim  of  today  is  he  who  is  living  for 
the  social  emancipation  of  the  world. 

“First  Things  in  Congregationalism."  Prof.  Williston  Walker,  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  in  a strong,  scholarly  paj)cr,  outlined 
w'hat  may  be  termed  the  evolution  of  Congregationalism;  its  origin  in 
i if England,  its  partial  organization  in  Holland,  its  divinely  guided  voy- 
tionaiism.  age  to  America  in  the  “Mayflower,”  its  early  history  in  New  Phigland, 
and  its  subsequent  development.  If  any  type  of  church  government 
deserved  to  be  called  American  it  was  Congregation.ilism.  Its  for- 
mative influence  had  been  felt  in  a greater  or  less  degree  by  all  the 
religious  bodies  that  occupied  this  land.  It  had  modified  other  sys- 
tems of  church  government,  making  them  vastly  different  from  what 
they  are  on  European  soil;  while,  if  its  adherents  in  name  were  not 
the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  our  American  Israel,  no  Christian 
body  equaled  the  Congregational  in  services  to  education  and  to  those 
interests  which  make  for  the  intellectual  well-being  of  our  nation.  If 
the  Puritans  gave  us  the  love  of  education,  the  executive  force  and  the 
business  ability  which  have  marked  the  descendants  of  New  hhigland 
parentage  throughout  our  land,  the  Separatists  gave  us  Congrational- 
ism.  The  task  which  they  accomplished  was  the  Congregationalizing 
of  American  Puritanisms. 

“The  Congregational  Idea."  Prof.  Mary  A.  Jordan,  of  Smith 
College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  set  forth  its  elementary  characteristics 
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with  penetration  and  justness  of  thoufrht,  cmphasi/inj;  especially  the 
demand  it  makes  for  a definitely  and  continually  thouj^htful  cpiality  in 
the  religious  life.  It  tolerates  no  free-and-easy  way  of  settling  one’s 
religious  accounts,  and  favors  no  easy-going  liberality.  It  cannot  he 
content  with  fog  and  moonshine.  The  history  of  Congregationalism, 
she  declared,  makes  it,  of  natural  right,  the  most  thoughtful  of 
■itionai  ider"  churches.  Indeed,  without  constant,  aggressive,  discriminating,  intel- 
gaio  ea.  activity,  the  Congregational  church  had  no  reason  for  being. 

Robert  Browne,  Harrison,  Greenwold,  Barrowe,  .Ainsu orth.  John  Rob- 
inson, John  Goodwin  and  John  Milton— if  they  did  not  stop  to  assert 
the  duty  of  religious  thought,  it  was  because  they  were  so  terribly  in 
earnest  in  securing  the  means  by  which  to  make  it  possible.  Church 
fellowship,  that  amounts  to  anything,  could  not  exist  in  an  intellectual 
vacuum.  By  every  requirement  of  loyalty  aiul  consistency,  the  Con- 
gregationalist  should  be.  in  his  theology,  as  in  everj'thing  else,  a stu- 
dent, a thinker.  Reform  belongs  inevitably  to  his  j)rogramme.  God 
must  be  served  by  the  intellect  as  well  as  w ith  the  he.irt.  Congrega- 
tionalism demands,  today  as  always,  a virile,  intellectual  religion.  It 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Congregational  iilea  when  I’hillips 
Brooks  declared  that,  “Worse  than  any  blunder  or  mistake  which  any 
man  can  make  in  his  religious  thinking,  is  the  abandonment  of  religious 
thought  altogether  and  the  consignment  of  the  infinite  interests  «>!  man 
to  the  mere  region  of  feeling  and  emotion;  it  really  ought  to  be  out  of 
our  best  thinking  power  that  our  deepest  love  is  born.”  In  this  gen- 
eration, of  all  the  world  has  know  n,  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  the  intel- 
lectual element  in  our  religious  life.  'Ihe  ideal  of  the  Christian 
democracy  of  today  demands  the  intellectual  vigor  and  enti-rprise  of 
the  Puritan  as  well  as  that  humane,  that  di\  ine  j>assion  for  humanity 
which  makes  each  one  ready  to  put  the  best  that  he  has  at  the  disj)osal 
of  all,  for  the  advantage  not  of  self  but  of  the  great  congregation. 

“ The  Congregationalism  of  Today.”  Dr.  Henry  .\.  .Ctimson,  of 
New  York,  said;  “ In  taking  our  place  in  the  Parliament  of  Keligi<»ns, 
<lay°*  ^ we  announce  to  the  world  that  Congregationalism  exists;  there  had  been 
generations  of  Congrcgationalists  w ho  hardly  knew  the)'  were  such,  so 
remarkable  had  been  their  denominational  unselfishness.  'I'Iicn'  had 
little  thought  of  pushing  the  denomination,  and  much  of  forw.irding 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Where,  he  asked,  is  there  a paralU-1  to  the 
disinterested  labors  of  two  centuries  of  Congrcgationalists  in  bnind 
ing  colleges  and  academies  for  all  the  land  without  a thought  of  self- 
aggrandizement?  They  extend  across  the  continent  from  Bowdoin 
in  Maine  to  Pomona  in  California— ojien  to  all,  never  Congregational 
in  any  restricted  or  .sectarian  sense,  but  Congregatitmal  in  parentage 
and  dependence  for  their  daily  support.  We  lielieve  that  the  church 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  We  need  no  priest,  no  clergy,  no  bishoj),  no 
eldership  to  mediate  or  to  secure  for  us  access  to  the  L<»rd.  'riierefore 
it  is  permitted  to  us  also  to  claim  that,  as  a denominatiiui,  we  have 
exalted  the  w'ork  of  our  laymen  and  have  laid  exceptional  emphasis 
upon  the  duty  of  special  culture  on  the  part  of  laymen  to  meet  their 
tasks.” 
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“ The  Relations  of  British  and  American  Congrcpationalists." 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Pedley,  of  Winnepeg,  said:  “ In  luigland  there  is  a great 
brotherhood  of  the  churches  known  as  Independent  or  Congregational, 
a brotherhood  that  takes  in  about  four  thousand  churches.  In  America 
there  is  another  brotherhood  of  about  five  thousand  churches  bearing 
the  same  name.  Both  of  these  re()rescnt  practically  tlie  same  demo- 
cratic conception  of  the  church  of  Clirist.  hach  has  had  and  has  today 
pulpits  that  are  molding  human  thought  in  the  wider  circles;  each  of 
these  has  a literature  worthy  of  the  deepest  respect;  each  of  these 
has  its  institutions  of  learning;  each  has  its  history  written  large 
in  the  chronicles  and  still  larger  in  the  character  of  the  nations  in 
which  its  lot  has  been  cast.  Three  words,  he  said,  might  l>e  used  to 
describe  the  relations  between  the  two  great  bodies.  These  arc: 
Kindliness,  curiosity  and  criticism.  There  is  kindliness.  No  one  could 
doubt  that  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  International  Congrega- 
tional Council  two  years  ago.  There  is  curiosity,  too,  ami  curiosity  is 
the  virtuous  side  of  ignorance.  We  are  not  curious  where  we  know. 
There  is,  he  frankly  admitted,  a fairly'  massive  amount  of  ignorance 
in  Britain  about  American  Congregationalism.  In  order  that  the  two 
great  churches  in  Pmgland  and  America  might  draw  more  closely 
together,  he  suggested  three  uniting  agencies.  Some  form  of  inter- 
national journalism  that  should  acquaint  each  with  the  doings  of  the 
other,  international  councils  and  international  colleges.” 

“ What  Congregationalism  had  done  in  the  W'est  and  .South.”  Dr. 
A.  F.  Sherrill,  of  Georgia,  said:  This  was  thought  to  be  too  large  a 
theme  for  any  twenty  minutes.  To  trace  the  all-|>crvasivc  work  and 
influence  of  those  two  glorious  agencies,  the  American  Missionary  .So- 
ciety in  the  West,  continually’  westwanl  from  the  famous  " Byrain 
river”  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  American  Missionary'  Association  in  the 
South,  founding  and  sustaining  universities,  colleges,  normal  and  other 
schools  for  the  colored  people  all  over  the  .South,  beginning  in  this  even 
before  the  war  had  closed  all  this  would  be  to  trace  a great  deal  of 
the  finest  and  most  fruitful  history’  of  our  country  tluring  the  past  half 
century. 

Yet  larger  was  the  inspiring  task  of  Dr.  Jiulson  Smith.  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board,  Boston,  to  tell  how  in  the  worldwiilc  mission- 
ary enterprise  Congregationalism  had  Ojiened  the  Nations.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  magnificent  theme  it  was  shown  how.  through  the 
American  Board  of  Missions — the  oldest  foreign  missionary  society 
in  America — there  had  been  planted  the  new  centers  of  light  and  civ- 
ilization in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  ICnough  had  already  been 
done  to  show  how  it  is  that  the  union  of  all  nations  is  to  come  about, 
and  that  ” parliament  of  man  ” which  is  the  dream  of  iirophet,  poet 
and  philanthropist.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie’s  brill- 
iant address  was,  ‘‘Congregationalism  and  the  World,”  and  that  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus’s  paper,  which  he  was  too  ill  to  read,  was  ” Puritan- 
ism in  Eloquenceand  Literature.” 

Altogether,  inadequate  though  it  was,  this  combined  ‘‘  Presenta- 
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tion  of  Congregationalism  ” was  enough  to  make  it  evident  that,  among 
all  the  Christian  forces  and  agencies  that  arc  continually  drawing  into 
closer,  juster,  more  generous  relations  to  each  other  in  the  one  en- 
deavor to  actualize  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  all  the  world,  the  Congre- 
gational church  will  merit  some  recognized  and  not  unhonored  place. 

“ The  Woman’s  Congregational  Congress.”  Plainly,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Congregational  spirit  and  idea  that  is  might il\'  fascinating 
and  inspiring  to  Chri.stian  women,  a kind  of  spiritual  yeast  in  “the 
three  measures  of  meal.”  The  idea  of  the  spiritual  democracy,  so  vital 
and  distinctive  in  Congregationalism,  could  not  long  be  kept  cxclu- 
siv^ely  for  the  men.  If  right  and  good  tor  men,  it  must  be  alike  good 
and  right  for  the  women,  also,  in  the  churches,  in  the  home,  in  the 
school.  Accordingly,  it  was  no  acciilent  that  the  uomen’s  part  iti  the 
Congregational  Congress  assumetl  such  large  proportions  and  r(jse  so 
grandly  to  the  occasion.  Itssi.x  sessions,  September  i ith  to  I4lh.  were 
crowded  with  papers  and  addresses,  poems,  hymns  and  song.  Sj)len- 
did  enterprise  had  been  shown  in  the  careful  preparations  for  it. 
Mrs.  George  Sherwood,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mrs.  Koxana 
Beecher  Preuszner,  with  others,  arranged  a scheme  of  topics  singularly 
well  prepared.  The  papers  had  evidently  been  w ritten  w ith  exceed- 
ing carefulness,  as  though  each  one  realized  deejily  w hat  was  due  to 
so  great  an  occasion.  To  say  that  they  evinced  marked  elevation  and 
enlightenment  of  thought,  and  admirable  power  in  the  setting  forth  of 
their  thought,  would  be  only  to  say  what  goes  w ithout  the  sa\  ing;  for 
in  the  matter  of  education  and  intellectual  culture  the  women  in  these 
days  are  having  opened  to  them  almost  every  advantage  which  the 
schools  can  offer,  and  every  opportunity  and  incentive  for  the  doing 
to  the  utmost  their  jiart  in  the  joint  work  c^f  lighting  up  the  darkness 
and  lessening  the  sorrows  of  mankind  near  and  f.ir,  the  world  over. 
And  if  in  this  Congregational  congress  the  women  appear  to  have  had 
the  lion’s  share,  it  at  any  rate  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  Tlie\'  merited  only 
commendation  and  gratefulnc.ss  for  all  that  they  set  out  to  do  and  did. 

The  papers,  published  together  in  a volume,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
along  with  the  other  papers  presented  by  Congregaticmal  women  at 
the  other  numerous  Congresses  during  the  summer,  would  make  a 
book  of  e.xtraordinary  interest  and  usefulne.ss.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  there  is  room  here  only  to  name  the  topics;  but  e\en  these  will 
show  how  wide  and  rich  was  the  scope  of  history  and  of  thought  w hich 
was  covered  and  illuminated  by  them. 

The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Woman  Historically  Considered, 
Rev.  Mrs.  Annis  F.  Kastman,  New  York;  The  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
Idea,  Mrs.  A.  Iv.  Arnold,  Illinois;  Hymn  for  the  Children  of  the  Pil- 
grims, Mrs.  James  Gibson  Johnson,  Chicago;  I'he  Puritan  Mothers, 
Mrs.  Moses  Smith,  Illinois;  The  Influence  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Purit.iri 
Heredity  in  American  Religious  Thought,  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin,  Mas- 
sachusetts; The  True  Democracy  of  Congregationalism,  Rev.  Miss 
Juniata  Breckenridge,  New  York;  W'hat  Christianity  has  ilone  for 
Woman,  Mrs.  Ethan  Curtis,  New  York;  Scope  of  W^oman’s  W’ork  in 
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the  Church,  Mrs.  Elvira  B.  Cobleigh,  Washin^^ton;  1‘ocmi,  Miss  Emily 
Gilmore  Alden,  Illinois;  Women  as  Tcacliers  in  the  Conj^rc^ational 
Church,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  California;  Women  at  the  Outiiosts  of 
Congregationalism,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  b.mcrson  Ilumphrey,  Illinois;  I'hc 
Mayflower  as  a Symbol  of  Eaith,  Mrs.  bdla  Beecher  Gittings,  Colo- 
rado; The  Christian  Home  in  its  Relation  to  the  .State,  Mrs.  E.  H 
Merrell,  Wisconsin;  to  the  Church,  Mns.  Joseph  Ward,  South  Dakttta, 
to  the  Labor  Problem,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago;  to  .Social  Life,  Rev. 
Mary  L.  Moreland,  Illinois;  The  Growing  Independence  of  Woman, 
and  the  Home,  Mrs.  George  1 1.  Ide,  Wi.sconsin;  The  Church  and  the 
Children,  Mrs.  Julia  Holmes  Boynton,  Massachusetts;  Congregational- 
ism in  New  Countries,  Mrs.  Louise  J.  Bevan,  Australia;  1 he  Modern 
Pilgrim  Woman,  Miss  11.  A.  Earrand,  of  the  Advance : .Silhouettes  of 
the  Women  of  an  Old  Congregational  I'amily,  Mrs.  Ro.xana  Beecher 
Preuszner,  Chicago;  Woman  ami  the  Bible,  Mrs.  ICdgar  Wylie,  Illinois; 
On  the  Erontier,  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins.  North  Dakota;  Poem,  Miss  Idla 
G.  Ives,  Massachusetts;  Settlements  for  Women  Workers,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  1 1.  Cheetham,  London;  Christian  lulucational  Work  n the 
New  West,  Miss  Millie  A.  Hand,  Wi.sconsin;  H\  inn,  Mrs  G.  B.  Will- 
cox,  Chicago;  .\  Bit  of  History  Concerning  the  Higher  halucation  of 
W omen,  Miss  Harriet  N.  Haskell,  Illinois;  \Vomen  and  the  Social  Lite 
of  the  Church,  Rev,  Miss  Jeannette  Olmstead,  Ohio;  What  Gongrega- 
tional  Women  have  done  for  the  Colored  Race.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Moore. 
Tennessee;  Gospel  Generosity,  Mrs.  Kate  L|)s»)n  Clark,  New  N’ork. 
Hymn,  Mrs.  Margaret  IL  Sangster,  New  York;  Wonu  ii  in  the  M.ikmg 
of  the  Newer  States,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Taintor,  Chicago;  .Aims  of  the  \'o  k- 
shire  W'oman’s  Guild  of  Christian  .Service,  .Mrs.  Ella  .\nnitagc, 
Phigland;  Sacred  Singers  of  our  Church,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Norton.  \'ermont; 
Our  Churches,  Our  Colleges,  Mrs.  A.  .A.  I*'.  Johnston,  (tliio;  t.'ongrega- 
tional  Women  as  Pioneers  in  k'oreign  Alissions,  Mrs.  .S.ir.ih  .S.  C. 
Angell,  Michigan;  Hymn,  The  New  W’omanhood,  Mrs.  .Merrill  E. 
Gates,  Massachusetts,  anti  Summons  of  the  Coming  Century  tt*  the 
Women  of  Today,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Bratlley,  Illinois. 


METHODIST  EPISCOl’AI.  CONOR  ESS. 

This  great  body  was  represented  by  an  able  corps  of  representa- 
tives, who  occupied  from  September  25th  to  30th.  inclusive.  Preseii 
tation  Day  was  Tuesday,  the  26th,  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus.  'I'he  sub- 
stance of  the  papers  here  follows: 

“The  Philosophy  of  the  Methodist  Doctrine.”  The  Rev.  M.S.  I'er- 
ry,  D,  D.,  PAanston,  III.;  There  is  no  written  creed  in  the  Methotlist 
church,  but  a “common  consensus  of  fundamental  tloctrine,  so  well 
understood  and  cherished  by  the  great  body  of  our  people  that  no  min- 
ister or  layman  can  noticeably  make  any  considerable  dei)arturc  from 
it  without  speedy  detection.  Wesley’s  Eifty-three  Sermons,  1771,  in 
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four  volumes,  is  ‘ the  most  authoritative  form  of  Methodist  doctrine.’ 
These,  along  with  his  ‘ Notes  on  the  New  Testament.’ constitute  the 
theological  standards  which  are  formally  recogni/ed  in  the  ‘ Deed  of 
Declaration.’  and  in  the  trust  deeds  of  all  the  Wesleyan  chajieLs  of 
Eimland.  By  common  consent  these  ha\'e  Been  acccpteil  for  a hun- 
dred years  as  containing  the  substance  of  doctrine  everywhere  hehl.” 
Dr.  Terry  defined  these  dogmas  umler  three  heads:  I.  “In  their 
practical  character,  as  answering  to  the  needs  and  longings  of  man’s 
religious  nature.  II.  In  their  successful  conflict  w ith  opjiosing  systems, 
especially  with  Calvinism.  111.  In  their  adaptation  to  the  catholic- 
spirit  of  the  modern  Cliristian  world. 

"The  Kpw'orth  League:  Its  IVinciples,  Ideas,  Methods  and 
Possibilities.” — Tlie  Rev.  William  Ingraham  Haven,  Boston,  .Mass.: 
“ The  Lpworth  League  rests  upon  two  principles  : ( )ne.  that  there  is  a 

peculiar  period  of  life  called  youth,  with  its  noticeal>le  characteristics; 
the  other,  that  this  is  the  period  for  bringing  one’s  jiowers  into 
obedience  to  a cultured  and  sanctifieil  will.”  * * It  " would  give  to 

every  youtli  the  shield  of  Lnglaml's  |)rince  which  bears  the  simple 
legend,  ‘ I serve.’  We  believe  that  .soul  alone  is  blest  who  lives  his  life 
for  the  good  of  others;  that  such  a life  .sanctifies  wealth  and  gives 
peace  to  him  who  is  poor.” 

" Polity  of  Methodism.”  The  Rev.  Jacob  Todd,  I ).  I )..  Pliiladelpliia, 
Pa.:  "Methodism  has  twenty-nine  organizations.  'I'he  cla^s-meeting 
is  ‘the  primordial  cell  of  organic  Nlethodism.’  'Phen  ctmies  the 
society,  then  the  cpiarterly  conference,  then  the  district  conference, 
then  the  annual  conference,  last  of  all  the  general  conference.  ’Hie 
peculiarities  of  Methodism  are  ( i ) the  class-meeting,  ( z I j)robation, 
( 3 ) local  preachers,  ( 4 ) itinerancy,  ( 5 ) general  supcrintcndency.” 

"Ladies’  Aid  Societies.”  Mrs.  Jennie  I'owler  Willing;  " This 
society  is  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  woman’s  organizetl  effort  to  help 
along  in  church  work.  It  bought,  or  built,  and  furnislied  the  parsonage. 
It  bothered  its  motherly  liead  t>ver  tlie  broken  dislu-.s,  le.ik)-  iuf>s  ami 
crip[)led  chairs  in  that  same  patient  home.  It  cushioned  the  churcli 
pews.  It  did  everything,  from  binding  up  the  broken  toe  of  .1 
beggar  baby  to  topping  out  the  church  steejile  everything  that 
nobody  else  wanted  to  do,  for  which  nobody  gets  any  thanks  work 
that  is  never  toasted,  feted,  or  exploited.  Its  work  is  like  that  of  the 
patient,  all-burden-bearing  mother,  little  thought  of  till  it  is  gone,  and 
then  it  is  tremendously  mis.sed.” 

" Methodism  and  .Social  Problems.”  The  Rev.  DavitI  II.  Wheeler, 
D.  D.  LL.  D.;  " Methotlism  preaches  a (lospel  for  imlividu.il  men.  It 
shares,  with  all  the  other  evangelistic  bodies,  an  intense  belief  in  the 
value  of  the  individual  soul.  It  shares  with  the  great  body  of  patri- 
otic Americans  the  intense  belief  that  all  rights  are  individual  rights; 
that  it  is  the  business  of  government  to  .safeguard  individual  rights; 
that  there  cannot  be  any  other  rights.  Methodism  cannot  approach 
any  plan  for  improving  the  world  as  a question  about  masses  or 
classes.  As  Christians,  we  believe  in  single  and  responsible  souls.  As 
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citizens,  we  believe  in  the  common  rij^lits,  just  as  wc  believe  in  the 
common  redemption,  for  every  single  soul  in  the  nation.  The  'mourn- 
er’s bench’  is  the  bridge  over  which  each  soul  must  pass  from  sin, 
whether  from  the  masses  or  the  classes.” 

“ The  Status  of  Methodism.”  The  Rev.  II.  K.  Carroll,  I).  I)., of  the 
New  York  Independent : “The  Methodist  body  became  an  independent 
body  in  this  country  in  1784.  At  the  beginning  it  had  only  its  vital 
faith,  its  burning  zeal  to  spread  the  (jospel,  its  simple  but  novel  meth- 
ods of  work,  and  its  power,  born  of  the  baptism  of  the  .Spirit,  to  reach 
the  hearts,  touch  the  consciences  and  transform  the  lives  of  the  com- 
mon people.  The  common  people  heard  the  Methodist  j)reacher 
gladly,  and  crowded  Methodist  altars,  filled  Methodist  class-books, 
and  multiplied  Methodist  churches. 

“ It  is  the  glory  of  Methodism  that  it  won  its  membership,  not  from 
other  churches,  but  from  the  unconcerned,  unconverted  multitude, 

“At  the  present  time  all  branchesof  Methodism  have  5 1 ,4814  socie- 
ties, according  to  the  census  of  1890.  No  other  denomination  or  de- 
nominational family  has  a number  equaling  one-fourth  of  the  Meth- 
odist total,  e.xcept  the  Prcsb\terian,  which  returns  1 3.476.  fhe  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  Catholic  bodies  stand  next  below  the  Presbvterian, 
with  10,276.  The  total  of  all  bodies  is  165,177.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  those  accredited  to  the  Methodist  family  constitute 
nearly  one-third  of  all  the  societies  of  all  denominations  in  the  Uniteil 
States.  Methodists  constitute  somewhat  less  than  twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  all  communicants  of  all  denominations,  and  nearly  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  all  Protestant  communicants.  1 n other  w<irds,  nearly  every 
fourth  communicant  is  a Methoilist,  and  among  Protestants  every 
third.” 

“Revivals.”  The  Rev.  1*'.  C.  Iglehart,  1).  1).,  New  York  city: 
“ Reviv'al  is  from  rc  vivo,  to  live  again.  Revivals  are  good  or  bad. 
They  must  necessarily  be  occasional,  but  they  are  instrumentalities 
used  by  the  Holy  .Spirit,  in  conversion.”  Public  meetings,  Bible  read- 
ings, prayer,  music  and  the  will  of  the  sinner  were  mentioned  as  agen- 
cies in  the  work.  “ The  1 loly  .Spirit  may  be  willing,  the  pastor  .incl  the 
members  may  be  willing,  there  may  be  preaching,  praying,  singing, 
and  yet  the  sinner  may,  and  often  does,  refuse  to  come  to  the  .Saviour. 
It  is  quite  popular,  nowadays,  not  only  for  the  enemies,  but  the  friends, 
of  Christ  to  apologize  for  sinners  and  publicly  abuse  the  church  be- 
cause the  unconverted  arc  not  brought  into  the  fold.  This  c«)urse  is 
as  mistaken  in  policy  as  it  is  bad  in  j)rincij)!e.  I he  avarice  of  Ju- 
das was  more  powerful  than  the  love  of  Christ.  Phe  logic  of  the.se 
abusers  of  the  church  would  blame  Christ  for  not  saving  Judas,  and 
the  apostles  for  not  holding  a prayer-meeting  and  believing  in  his 
conversion.  The  church  is  not  j)erfcct.  .She  comes  far  short  of  her 
duty.  But  whatever  good  has  been  done,  she  h.as  done;  whatever 
souls  have  been  saved,  she  has  brought  to  Christ.” 

“ Methodist  Colleges  and  Universities.”  Henry  W ade  Rogers,  I). 
D.,  Evanston,  111.;  “ Prior  to  1768  there  was  not  a Methodist  church  in 
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America.  In  1787  the  first  Methodist  collej^e  was  opened.  In  1892 
there  were  fifty-four;  value  of  tlieir  property  and  endowments,  less 
their  debts,  819,366,196;  number  of  instructors,  1,276,  and  the  number 
of  students,  21,903.  The  value  of  the  property  and  endowments,  less 
the  delits,  belon^in^  to  all  its  educational  institutions,  826,022,392, 
while  the  number  of  institutions  was  195,  instructors,  2,343  and 
students,  40,026.” 

Dr.  Rogers  advocated  ‘‘rallying  the  strength  of  Methodism  to 
the  sui)port  ami  upbuihlingof  our  most  promising  existing  universities, 
to  the  end  that  they  be  enabled  to  occuj)y  as  commanding  a position 
in  the  etlucational  worUl  as  is  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Methodist  ICpiscopal  church.” 

“ Methodist  journalism.”  The  Rev.  David  II.  Moore,  D.  D.,  editor 
W’l'stirn  Christian  Ativocatc : “John  Wesley  began  to  print  Methodism 
wlien  he  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  The  first  American  Methodist 
j)erioilical  was  the  WesUrn  Christian  MoniUyr,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in 
1816.  Since  tlum  the  periodical  press  has  been  a powerful  ally  of 
Methodism.  ( )f  a truth  this  is  .Mercury’s  age,  not  Mars.  The  inkpot 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  powder  horn;  steel  pens  than  Damascus 
blades;  revolving  presses  than  machine  guns.  F.very  other  means  of 
iidluenee  is  aggregated  in  the  press.  It  informs,  educates,  amuses, 
r(»uses,  rules.  Distance  nor  dci)th  can  elude  its  searchlight.  No 
other  Church  has  so  many  paj)ers,  seventy  five,  almost  one-seventh  of 
the  total  number  of  religi(nis  paj)crs— 533 — in  the  United  States.  In 
1S93  the  cirevdation  (»f  the  official  papers  was  one  jxiper  for  every  nine 
and  seven-tenths  meml)ers  of  our  church.  The  quality  of  our  papers 
should  be  improved;  the  many  shouhl  be  consolidated  into  lew,  and 
they  must  be  cheapened  in  price;  ever)’  pastor  should  be  an  active 
agent,  and  thus  the  quality  and  circulation  of  the  press  would  be 
increased.” 

Dr.  Moore  frankly  j^ointed  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the  church 
journalism.  It  is  timid,  apj)rehensive.  slirinks  from  biblical  critici.sni; 
has  not  enough  of  the  modern  spirit.  " 'I  he  nmtlern  s])irit  is  Christian. 
Christ  is  coming  into  society  t(»  redeem  it  with  processes  and  methods 
never  used  before,  and  we  do  not  clearly  discover  1 1 is  coming.  Me  is 
regnant  in  the  thought,  acti\  ities  and  life  of  societj*.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  Christian;  that  is,  it  believes  in  Christ,  not  always  recognizing 
Ills  Deity,  but  signally  loyal  to  Him.  If  the  spirit  of  the  age  could  be 
personalized  anti  utter  its  creed,  it  would  say; 

“ If  Jesus  Christ  is  a man, 

And  only  a man,  1 say 
That  of  all  mankiixl  I cleave  to  Him, 

And  to  Him  will  cleave  alway. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  God, 

And  the  only  Gtxl,  I swear 

will  follow  Him  through  heaven  and  hell, 

The  earth,  the  sea,  the  air.” 

“This  remarkable  trend  of  the  age  toward  Christ  should  be  more 
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clearly  discerned  by  Methodist  Journalism,  and  therefore  more 
heartily  nurtured  and  developed.” 

“ Mission  of  the  h'pworth  League.”  The  Rev.  J.  \V.  Hashford,  1).  1)., 
president  Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  "This  organization  started  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  15,1889.  It  represented  an  ill-rouiul  Christian  life. 
It  sought,  in  the  language  of  its  nttble  founder,  Bishop  X'inct nt, ‘for 
more  Bible  knowledge,  more  literary  culture,  more  personal  purity,  and 
more  practical  service.’  Also,  'to  seek  the  blessing  of  heart-j)urity  as 
taught  in  the  Holy'  Scriptures,  to  abstain  from  all  (piestionable  amuse- 
ments, to  study'  the  Bible  each  day,  and  to  give  daily  thought  and 
effort  to  the  salvation  of  souls.’  Iheysouglit  for  Christian  ccM'tpera- 
tion.  They'  desired  to  transform  the  y’oung  people  of  Methodism 
from  a mob  into  an  army'.  Its  motto,  ‘ Look  up  and  lift  up,’  was 
adopted  from  a happy' speech  made  by  Bishop  X’incent.”  Defining 
the  purposes  of  the  organization,  Dr.  Bashfortl  said:  " I'ersonal 
culture,  crowned  by'  communion  with  God  ami  resulting  in  Christlike 
characters,  is  the  first  duty'  of  I’lj)W(>rth  Leaguers.” 

“ Missionary' Training  Schools.”  Miss  M.S.  Gibson.  Brincipal  Scar- 
ritt  Bible  and  Training  School:  “ The  origin  t»l  the  wimderful  organi- 
zation at  Kaiserswerth  by'  Pastor  I'liedner  is  well  kmiwn  t«)  all 
branches  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Kaiserswerth  is  the  autotype  of 
the  modern  training  school,  and  its  work  and  worktTs  are  an  insjiir* 
ation  to  the  whole  church.  # • • 

" In  our  American  Methodism  there  are  five  training  schools  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  one  in  the  Metluuli^t  l*-i»isc«ti)al 
church  south,  the  latter  by'  the  special  authorization  of  the  General 
Conference.  Of  these  three  are  in  connection  w ith  deac<tnesses  work, 
while  admitting  other  students;  the  others  are  distinctively  mission- 
ary'. 


‘‘The  Bible  is,  of  course,  the  central  tcxt-b«»ok;  other  ilepartments 
are:  The  history  of  the  Christian  church;  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
and  a study'  of  comparative  religions;  the  missionary  fiehls,  mclmling 
statistics  ami  the  manners,  customs,  religious  sy  stems  and  neeils  of 
heathendom;  domestic  economy',  daily  jiractice  in  housewenk,  prepara- 
tion of  work  for  industrial  schools;  jiractical  training  in  city  mission 
work  by  house-to-house  visitation  among  the  neglected  classes;  \ isit- 
ing  prisons,  hospitals  and  reformatories  under  the  direction  of  mature 
Christian  workers;  contluct  of  meetings  for  women  ami  children; 
lectures  on  elementary  metlicine  and  study  of  nursing,  preparation  of 
food  and  general  care  of  the  sick;  also,  a comnlete  course  of  study  and 
practical  experience  in  hospital  work  for  stmlents  desiring  to  become 
trained  nurses;  training  in  teaching  in  .Sunday'-school  normal  less^ins. 
and  giving  Bible  readings;  phy'sical  culture;  sacred  music,  vocal  ami 
instrumental;  bookkeeping;  temperance,  viewed  from  the  physical 
and  moral  standpoints;  lectures  by  missionaries,  preachers  and  jihilan- 
thropists  on  subjects  profitalile  to  Christian  w’orkers.  Fhese  schools 
furnish  to  students  a comfortable  Christian  home  during  years  of  train- 
ing, wherein  they'  are  cared  for  physically',  mentally  and  spiritually.” 
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Naming  and  I )cscrihiM^r  the  Institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
countiy,  Miss  (lihson  said.  1 he  work  must  commend  itself  to  the 
best  jiulKnnent  oj. every  one  of  our  Lord’s  servants  who  would  hasten 
the  comin^^  ol  Ins  kinj^dom  on  earth!” 

“Deaconess  Work  in  the  Methodist  Ki)iscopal  Church.”  Mrs 
Lucy  Ryder  Meyer,  Clncaso:  “ I'his  movement  bcj;an  in  Chicago  in 
1SS5.  It  is  independent  of  ecclesiastical  associations.  The  first 
Deaconess  Ilome  was  established  in  Chicago  in  1887.  In  1888 
a home  was  fmindeil  in  ('incinnati,  and  in  1889  one  in  Minneapo- 
lis and  one  in  New  \ ork.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  characteristics  by  which  deacones.ses  may  be  known  aresix.  Dea- 
conesses are  ( i ) trained,  (2)  unsalaried  but  supporteil,  (3)  volunteers, 
(.D  costumed.  (5)  living  niostly  in  communites  calleil  homes,  (6)  au- 

thori/.cil  by  the  church.  No  woman  can  become  a visiting  deaconess 

for  two  classes  of  w orkers  are  well  recognized  among  us,  thevisiting  or 
evangelistic,  and  the  nurse  deaconess — who  has  not  sjient  the  greater 
part  of  one  year  in  the  stiuly  of  the  Bible,  sacred  history,  methods  of 
work,  and  NIethodist  doctrine,  while  a .second  year  of  probation  is 
given  to  practical  work  w ith  a course  of  reading.  The  nurse  deaconess 
must  receive  a careful  ihetuetical  and  practical  trainingextending  over 
a period  of  two  years  in  connection  with  some  rejnitablc  hospital,  in ad- 
ilition  to  some  Biblical  study.  There  are  at  present  eleven  hospitals 
under  Methodist  h'oiscojial  management  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  the  splendid  Brooklyn  hospital  was  tile  first  in  the  field.  The 
hospital  at  Bortland,  ( )re.,  was  the  second,  but  Wesley  in  Chicago, 
establishcil  at  first  as  a deaconc.ss  hospital,  followcil  hard  after  it. 
Christ  hospital  at  Cincinnati,  the  deaconess  hospitals  at  Denver, 
Omaha,  Kansas  (.'ity,  Minneapolis,  .Saginaw  and  .St.  Louis,  and  the 
Bhiladelphia  .Methodist  I'.piscojial  hospital,  conijilete  the  list.  Of 
these  eleven  hospitals  eight  are  now  under  tlie  care  of  deaconess 


nurses. 

“Contributions  of  .Methodism  to  Literature.”  The  Rev.  W.  F. 
Whitlock, D.l Delaware.f  )hio;  'I'lie  essayist  tleclaredthat  “(  1 ) Method- 
ism has  furni>hed  a literature  of  sulistantial  and  permanent  value,  (2) 
asymmetrical,  well-balanced  literature,  f3)a  literature  for  the  jjeople, 
(4>  a literature  of  jiower,  (5)  a catholic  literature,  that  (6)  has  advo- 
cated moral  reforms.  It  ( 1 ) has  concentratetl  at  the  cross,  (2)  pro- 
moted church  organization  and  work,  (3)  antidoted  pernicious  litera- 
ture, and  (4»  unified  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  church.  It  has  been 
able  ami  useful.  'I’lie  church  has  now’  the  largest  religious  publishing 
houses  in  the  worlil.  I'liey’  are  established  in  the  great  commercial 
and  radiating  centers  of  the  country.  They  have  twelve  thousand  pro- 
prietiirs,  distributed  all  over  the  field,  who  act  as  agents;  they  have  al- 
ready a patronage,  capital  and  income  that  enable  them  to  command 
the  services  of  the  ablest  pens,  and  to  issue  books  and  periodicals  at 
prices  that  will  render  them  accessible  to  all.  The  church  was  never 
so  well  prepared  to  meet  the  injunction  of  Wesley — to  make  cheap 
j)rices  and  sustain  them  by’  large  sales.  The  service  demanded  is  tw’o- 
fold— first,  to  our  own  people;  second,  to  the  country'  at  large.” 
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“ Methodism  and  her  Theological  Schools.”  The  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Cur- 
tis, D.  D.,  l)e  Pauw,  Ind.;  The  author  gave  a history  of  the  primitive 
" school  of  the  prophets”  in  the  early  days  of  Methodi.sm,  and  jiassed 
to  describe  the  advantages  of  the  Modern  Divinity  School  in  the  up- 
building of  the  Methodist  church.  It  was  bitterly  oj)posed  at  the  first, 
but  now:  ‘‘In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  arc  .seventeen  theo- 
logical institutions,  with  a property  of  5663,636,  an  endowment  of 
$1,557,466,  teachers,  seventy-two,  ami  863  students  in  iS<;i.  I'rom 
the  first  there  have  been  over  four  thousand  eight  hundred  en- 
rolled in  these  schools.  Besides  these  in  some  of  our  colleges  there  are 
departments  for  instruction  in  many  of  the  special  studies  reijuired 
of  the  preacher.  These  schools  of  theology  are  for  the  hhiglish  speak- 
ing ministry,  the  pure  Scandinavian,  the  African  or  I'reetlmen  of  the 
United  States,  the  celestials  of  Asia,  the  Hindu  learned  in  his  subtle 
philosophy,  the  German  and  the  Italian.  These  schools  originated  in  ne- 
cessity, each  school  has  an  individual  history:  there  is  remarkable  uni- 
formity in  the  several  curriculums;  their  studies  bear  on  the  rm  ntal 
and  moral  culture  of  students,  and  fit  them  forthe  work  of  saving  souls; 
they  qualify  men  for  heroic  self-sacrifice;  yet  they  are  not  supp(»rted 
as  they  should  be,  though  severely  criticised,  and  no  doubt  tlefective, 
they  are  yet  doing  a grand  work.” 

“ Sunday  schools.”  The  Rev.  Frank  Crane;  I he  Mellu>thsl  .Sun- 
day-school has  a threefold  function; 

1.  To  train  the  children  of  Christian  homes. 

2.  To  teach  adults  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

3.  To  gather  and  instruct  the  children  of  non-Christian  homes. 

Under  the  third  head  Mr.  Crane  said;  “How  needful  is  such 

work  as  this  only  a pen  of  fire  could  tell.  No  chapter  of  the  wretched 
story  of  city  pauperism  and  crime  is  more  tear-compelling  than  this  of 
the  children.  To  one  for  whom  childhood  has  always  seemed  tin 
purest  idyl  this  side  of  heaven  the  revelation  of  the  fearful  condition 
of  the  child  in  the  crowded  tenements  of  the  great  city  is  appalling. 
Visit  their  squalid  dwellings.  I hink  of  babies  nurtured  there.  Hel!, 
not  ‘heaven,  lies  about  them  in  their  infancy.’  ‘They  are  d.imned 
into  the  world.’  Lust  is  their  father,  brutality  their  mother,  vice  their 
teacher,  filth  their  companion,  ilrunken  crime  their  ambition,  hunger 
their  inspiration,  and  drunkenness  their  heaven.” 

“ Methodism  and  her  Wrung  I’eojrle;  .Sunday-schools.”  The  Rev. 
A.  S.  Embrce,  M.  A.,  Tojreka,  Kan.;  “'riie  .Sunday-school  was  at 
first  the  simple  scheme  of  a benevolent  priest  to  gather  the  waifs  from 
the  street  and  impart  to  them  some  rudimentary  know  letlge.  A little 
farther  on  an  effort  to  teach  something  of  truth  aiul  duty,  h'inally,  as 
in  our  day  and  country,  a vast  system,  bringing  to  its  aid  the  powers 
of  the  printing  press,  the  highest  scholarship,  the  personal  attention 
of  an  army  of  men  and  w'omen  who  carry  to  the  work  commendable 
equipment  of  mind  and  heart,  l oday  w’e  have,  in  round  numbers, 
thirty  thousand  schools,  more  than  three  hundred  thou.sand  officers  and 
teachers,  and  of  pupils  a number  equal  to  one-twenty-eighth  of  our 
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entire  population.  It  is  common  to  refer  to  the  Sahbath-school  as 
the  nursery  of  the  church.  I would  like  to  put  all  possible  emphasis 
upon  the  thought  which  that  expression  naturally  conveys.  It  is  to  my 
mind  the  nursery,  the  only  nursery  that  remains  to  Christendom:  and 
the  future  of  present  day  religious  organizations  depends  now  as  never 
before  upon  the  religious  development  of  the  race  while  yet  in  ds 
childhood.” 

“Women  in  Methodist  lulucation.”  I’rof.  Susanna  M.  1).  hry, 
Ph.  D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  “What  traveler  does  not  bring  a memento 
from  the  grave  of  John  Wesley ? Hut  who  crosses  a stej)  beyond  to 
Hunhill-fields  to  the  grave  of  Susanna,  upon  whose  new  stone  stands 
the  legend,  ‘The  mother  of  nineteen  chihlren?’  Susanna  Wesley  ha-, 
been  called  by  high  authority  the  ‘fouiuler  ami  legislator  of  Meth- 
odism.’ Why  not  add  educator?  She  was  president  and  faculty  of  a 
good  classical  home  school  where  social  usages,  morals  and  religi<»n, 
Latin  and  Greek,  were  taught;  and  from  which  at  least  two  boys  were 
graduated  who  made  their  mark  in  the  world. 

“John  Wesley  founded  schools  and  the  women  helj)ed  him,  just  as 
they' should.  Latly  Maxwell  gave  him  X500  with  which  to  open  his 
celebrated  Kingswood  school,  and  X300  nxjre  to  pay’  di’bts  which  had 
accumulated.  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Garrett  foumleti  Gariett  Hiblical  Insti- 
tute by  a gift  of  $150,000,  in  1853,  and  it  seems  to  some  anomalous, 
that  although  founded  by'  a woman,  the  school  has  never  extende<i  a 
formal  invitation  to  women  to  enter  its  walls.  Mrs.  Garrett's  gift  was 
the  largest  ever  given  for  education  in  the  new  world  up  to  1853.  by 
man  or  woman,  except  that  of  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia.  Six- 
teen Methodist  colleges  report  gifts  from  women  amounting  to 
$714,500.  The  Woman’s  P'oreign  Missionary’  .Society’  support>  353 
day  schools,  forty  boarding  schools,  orjihanages,  I’higlish  boarding 
schools,  and  thirteen  training  schools.  The  total  numlier  of  jiupils  in 
schools  is  set  down  at  thirteen  thousaml  one  hundre<l  and  thirty’-f'ive. 
and  the  number  of  women  under  instruction  as  thirty’-one  tlmus.iiul 
two  hundred.  The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  .Society'  c.irries  on 
distinctively’  educational  work  in  two  of  its  departments.  Methodism 
founded  in  1834,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  the  first  woman's  college  in  .America  ” 

“ Peculiarities  of  Methodist  Doctrines.”  Pile  Rev.  I’hoinas  H. 
Neely,  D.D.,LL.  I).,  Philadel[)hia,  Pa  : “John  Wesley'  and  his  father 
wore  educated  Church  of  h'ngland  ministers.  The  son  had  no  intention 
of  organizing  a new  church,  but  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  f.iith 
caused  his  practical  rejection  from  the  ICpiscopal  church. 

“This  doctrine  of  a free  and  full  salvation  by’  faith  is  at  the  founda 
tion  of  w'hat  are  called  peculiarly  Methodist  doctrines.  In  one  sense 
this  was  not  a new  doctrine.  Wesley  taught  the  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  a dogma  now-  accefited  by  the 
leading  philosophers.  This  is  the  key  to  Methodist  doctrine.  Then 
came  the  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  .Spirit  to  those  who  are  regen- 
erated. After  this  came  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  lb’ 
magnified  the  most  important  practical  doctrines  and  put  little  stress 
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upon  those  which  belonged  to  the  realm  of  metaphysics  or  mere  spec- 
ulation. Wesley  put  more  emphasis  on  Christian  character  than  he 
did  on  mere  dogma,  though  he  believed  in  creeds  as  well  as  deeds 
hollowing  his  example  Methodism  has  always  been  broad  and  at  the 
same  time  evangelical.  As  one  has  said,  some  churches  have  tried  to 
preserve  their  spirituality  by  their  orthodoxy,  but  Methodism  has 
preserved  its  orthoiloxy  by  its  spirituality.  Methodism  is  orthodox 
but  liberal.  It  is  liberal  but  orthodox.  Methodism  is  the  evangelical 
broail  church  with  a broad  and  simple  creed;  making  more  of  spiritual 
life  than  of  theological  disputations,  but  at  the  same  time  tenaciously 
holding  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

“ The  Methodist  l^piscopal  Church  and  the  Sunday-school.” 
R()bert  II.  Dougherty,  bh.  1).;  "The  Sunday-school  was  one  of  the  first 
instrumentalities  employed  by  Methodists.  When,  in  1781,  Robert 
Raikes,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christ,  bearing  on  his  heart  the  heavy  mis- 
ery of  the  neglected  children  of  Gloucester,  asketl,  ‘What  can  we  do 
for  these  wretches?’  lie  was  answered  by  a Mcthodi.st  young  woman: 
•Let  us  teach  them  to  read,  and  take  them  to  church.’  Mr.  Wesley 
|)romptly  adopted  the  Sunday-school  idea,  as,  indeed,  he  adopted 
every  good  idea  he  could  find.  In  1786  the  first  Methodist  bishop, 
Francis  .Asbury,  established  the  first  Sunday-school  of  any  denomina- 
tion on  our  continent.  Through  several  periods  of  devclojmient  the 
Sunday-school  movement  has  passed  to  the  present;  The  exploration 
of  the  Rible  is  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  human  .soul.  The 
discovery  of  a child  is  a process  to  be  slowly  pursued  during  long 
years.  Kvery  kitul  caress,  every  rude  relniff,  every  exjierience  of  man’s 
falsity,  every  lesson  learneil  in  schoi>l.  every  precious  Hible  text  com- 
mitted to  memory,  every  teacher’s  smile,  every  newspaper  taken  up 
and  read,  every  person  that  meets  the  slowly  developing  infant  soul, 
every  force  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  any  side  of  his  character,  as  an 
investigating  or  stimulating  force  is  a pioneer,  a discoverer,  an  ex- 
plorer of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart.” 

"Woman’s  h'oreifnt  .Mission  Work.”  Mrs.  Imiily  Huntington  Mil- 
ler; " Woman’s  imlependent  work  in  foreign  missions  dates  back 
but  twenty-four  years,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a new  era  in 
missionary  conquest  .slu)uld  not  be  symbolized  by  the  woman  with  a 
lamp.  Years  of  toil  ami  sacrifice  and  devotion  had  indeed  opened  the 
way;  prejmlice  had  been,  in  a manner,  coniiuered;  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  reileem  had  been  demonstrated;  but  the  work  of  church  and 
school  hail  been  perpetually  undone  by  the  heathen  mother  in  the 
heathen  home.  Permanent  advance  was  scarcely  po.ssible  until  woman 
lighted  her  candle  and  began  to  sweep  and  to  search  in  the  darkened 
house  for  that  lost  treasure  buried  so  long  in  the  dust  that  its  precious- 
ness was  forgotten.  The  work  she  set  herself  was  to  supplement 
that  already  undertaken,  by  carrying  Christianizing  influences  into  the 
homes  closeil  to  all  other  teachers,  to  secure  the  children  through  the 
years  when  they  were  plastic  to  influence;  to  train  and  educate  wives 
and  mother.s — one  might  almost  say  to  create  a new  womanhood,  so 
Inipossible  to  heathenism  seemed  its  very  conception.  ♦ # # 
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have  been  lielped  upward  and  cheered  onward  in  a path  of  blcf^sed 
light.  If  we  consider  the  present  conditions  in  contrast  with  tliosc 
prevailing  in  1866,  what  cause  tlo  we  flml  for  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God!  The  money-cost  does  not  sulTiciontly  rej)rcsenl  the  value  oi  the 
schools  maintained  by  this  .society.  There  they  stand,  monuments  of 
the  thoughtful  liberality  of  God’s  noble  sons  and  daughters,  ami 
prophecies  of  the  glory  }'et  to  be  revealed  to  the  millions  who  tlwelt 
long  in  the  land  of  darkmess  and  of  tears." 

“ Ihe  Modern  Methodist  College.”  Ihe  Rev.  1’.  1).  John,  I).  I).. 
De  Pauw,  Ind.:  “ In  Sj)ite  of  the  strictures  upon  demiminational  c«j1- 
leges  by  a certain  class  of  educatc^rs.  these  institutions  have  demon- 
strated their  right  to  exist.  The  Methodist  college  has  come  to  stay, 
and  it  should  have  all  the  e(}uipment  that  the  best  universities  pos- 
sess in  order  to  compete  with  them  in  the  work  of  edue.iti«in.’’ 

“Church  E.xtension  on  the  I'rontier."  d he  Rev.  II.  K.  limes,  I)  I)., 
Portland,  Ore.  After  an  ehxjucnt  statement  ol  the  great  woik  «il  the 
Church  Extension  .Society,  Dr.  Ilines  said:  “God  put  this  ujirltl  into 
man’s  hands,  into  our  hands,  to  renew,  culti\ate,  subdue  .ind  trans- 
figure it.  He  put  the  timber  on  the  hills,  the  iron  in  the  mountain, 
the  silver  in  its  veins,  and  the  gold  in  its  mines,  and  ga\'e  them  o\rr 
to  us  to  square  and  ])olish,  to  mill  ami  forgi-,  to  ilig  and  «'oin.  lie 
never  imilt  a church,  lie  never  launched  a .ship.  'We  are  l.aboreiN 
together  with  God’  in  making  and  completing  such  a world  as  He 
would  have  our  humanity  to  occupy  at  last,  llis  part  is  <lone;  ours 
's  going  slowly  on.  When  the  deserts  arc  irrigated  into  harvests  and 
/ineyards,  when  the  now  untilled  jilains  are  meadowtd  with  verdure 
and  starred  with  roses,  when  desrilatioris  arc  jrojml.ited  intova^t  cities, 
and  moral  wastes  are  everywhere  sweetened  by  the  lu-althful  flow  of 
the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  and  time’s  graiul  ultimate  has  daw  ned  into 
its  immortality  of  perfection,  what  we  have  done  and  said  here,  and 
what  our  friends  have  done  and  saitl  yonder  and  everywhere,  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  some  pillar  or  some  beauty  in  the  temple  of  God's 
eternal  praise.  As  through  all  the  harmonies  in  music  one  alwa\s 
hears  in  great  tones  a wondrous  melody,  so,  in  all  our  work,  we  alwnv  s 
touch  the  greater  work  of  Him  who  is  both  our  insjiiration  .md  our 
completeness;  and  to  whose  brow’  at  last  we  shall  bring  the  roy.d  dia- 
dem, 

“'And  crown  Him  l.ord  of  all.”’ 

“Woman's  Home  Missionary  .Society  of  the  .Methodist  Ivpiscopal 
Church.”  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rust.  Mrs.  Rust  described  at  length  the  wi»rk  of 
this  useful  organization  in  the  .South  West,  cities  and  in  other  «iirec- 
tions,  and  said:  “If  the  church  in  America  is  to  be  a power  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world,  its  latent  energies  must  be  developed, 
and  its  forces  properly  conserved.  Women  constitute  two-thirds  of 
the  church  membership,  and  are,  therefore,  numerically,  an  element  of 
strength;  yet  the  additional  number  of  workers  that  tliey  furnish  for 
the  field  is  not  the  most  important  advantage.  The  great  advantage 
is  that  they  bring  an  entirely  new  influence  into  the  world  of  effort; 
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a quiet,  unseen  and  pervading^  influence,  the  result  of  combined  pa- 
tience and  strength,  more  potent  even,  tlian  what  is  ^aincil  by  mere 
numbers  and  display.  It  is  an  encourag;in^  fact  that  the  value  of 
organized  efforts  of  women  in  Chri.stian  and  philanthropic  work  is  be- 
coming more  fully  appreciated.” 

“ IMethodist  Ucaconesscs  in  Mngland.”  Miss  Dora  Stephenson  (Sis- 
ter Dora),  London,  England:  “ A Christian  deaconess  is  a consecrated 
woman  working  on  principle  and  system  for  the  glory  of  (lod  in  the 
salvation  of  man,  and  making  that  her  one  busincs.s.  The  idea  of  a 
deaconess  comes  down  from  tlic  earliest  tlays  of  Christianity.  In  the 
Epistles  mention  is  made  of  widows  and  virgins  who  were  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  the  church,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fatliers  it 
was  evident  that  the  dcacone.ss  was  accountetl  a regular  oftlcer  in  the 
church.  In  the  church  of  Con.stantinoplc  alone  we  read  of  forty  dea- 
conesses being  employed.  George  hdiot  has  draw  n for  us  a wonderful 
picture  of  the  great  .Stradivarius  in  his  workshop  at  Cremona.  There 
the  king  of  violin  makers  stands  exultant,  yet  humbled  by  tin*  wonder 
of  his  handiwork,  and  in  a burst  of  ecstasy  e.xclaims  as  he  gazes  at  the 
great  instrument  his  hands  have  formetl: 

'Tis  God  yjives  skill. 

But  not  without  men’s  hands.  He  couM  not  make 
Antonio  Stradivari's  violins 

\Vitlu)Ut  .\ntonio.' 

‘‘The  words  startle  us,  shock  us  even,  yet  surely  there  is  a deep 
truth  lying  underneath.  God  chooses  to  uplift  humanity  by  the  min- 
istry of  His  children.” 

“ Methodist  Journalism.”  The  Rev.  Charles  1‘arkhurst.  D.  \ 'i../Aoni 
Herald.  Describing  the  growth  of  Methodist  journalism  anti  referring 
to  the  fact  of  denominational  proprietorsliip.  Dr.  I’arkhurst  alluded  to 
lack  of  comprehensiv’eness,  lack  of  independency,  lack  of  moticrnness, 
inadequate  support,  and  lack  of  leadershij),  as  defects  of  the  cliurch 
press.  Hut  he  complimented  its  ability;  “Let  a thoughtful  aiul  candid 
Methodist  group  the  papers  of  the  leading  denominations  and  cotn- 
pare  them  with  those  of  his  own  church,  aiul  he  will  have  no  occasion 
for  chagrin.  Our  Advocates  have,  in  all  their  history,  been  interesting 
and  able.” 

Francis  E.  Willard. — Unable  to  attciul  the  congress,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Rider  Meyer  read  the  following  letter  from  Miss  Willard: 

“Among  the  many  invitations  that  have  come  to  me  within  the 
past  year,  in  connection  with  the  congresses  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, none  has  been  more  cherished  than  that  of  my  own  beloved 
sisters  in  the  church  of  my  choice.  I felt  confident  that  1 shouhl  have 
the  pleasure  of  joining  in  the  love-feast  appointfil  for  .September  and 
bearing  my  testimony  in  the  general  clas.s-meeting  of  our  worldwide 
sisterhood,  but  the  discipline  (of  physical  fatigue)  has  been  .so  con- 
strued as  to  rule  me  out  of  your  ble.s.sed  general  conference,  although 
you  had  chosen  me  as  a delegate  in  due  form.  This  will,  however,  1 
hope,  prove  to  me  to  be  a means  of  grace,  and  I shall  sing  in  spirit 
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with  many  another  loyal-hearted  Methodist  woman  who,  for  similar 
reasons,  is  debarred  from  ^;ivin^  in  her  experience  on  that  occasion. 

'Come  on  my  partners  in  distress!’ 

and  closing  my  musical  solilotpiy  with  our  favorite 

‘Oh!  that  will  be  joyful,  when  we  meet  to  part  no  more!’ 

“15y  way'  of  compensation  for  my  disappointment  in  mingling  heart 
and  voice  with  y'<ni  in  the  liaj))))' asseitibly  of  Methodist  disciples,  I 
was  privileged  to  enjoy  a most  tender  and  beautiful  reception  at  the 
City  Road  chapel,  London,  stime  months  ago,  from  our  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  uesley'an  church  in  the  dear  old  mother  country.  It 
was  the  fulfillment  of  many  a dream  to  stand  in  John  \Vesley'’s  pulpit 
and  speak  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  my  soul  through  the  gener- 
ous and  helpful  ministry  of  our  communion  and  fellowship,  and  I have 
never  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  audience  more  sympathetic  and 
responsive. 

“Some  rare  relics  of  our  .Saint  Susannah,  mother  of  the  Wesleys, 
were  presented  to  me.  which  I should  have  been  glad  to  bring  to  the 
.Methodist  Women’s  Congress  in  Chicago.  I have  also  visited  (as  I 
had  the  privilege  of  tloing  for  the  first  time  in  a {juartcr  of  a century) 
in  the  Lincoln  college  in  Oxford  the  room  in  which  the  "Holy  Clulj” 
was  organi/.ed.  A jmlpit  is  in  this  ci>llege  from  which  Wesley  was  wont 
to  ‘improve  his  gift’  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  here  after  his 
graduation.  Ascending  its  steps,  and  entering  its  hallowed  jirecincts, 
1 jirophesied  in  true  Methodistic  fasiiion  to  a small  audience,  consist- 
ing of  my  traveling  comiianions,  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  and  her 
son,  to  the  effect  that  within  twenty-five  years  Methodist  women  would 
fiiul  that  every  separating  wall  had  fallen  flat  between  them  and  the 
full  privileges  and  powers  of  the  church  they  love,  and  which  they 
have  heljictl  to  make  what  it  is  today,  the  greatest  denomination  in 
the  greatest  of  republics.  .Artificial  barriers  are  everywhere  becoming 
undermined!  soul  is  asserting  itself  above  se.x,  and  mental  and  spiritual 
powers  being  made  the  only  final  criterion  of  value.  Let  every'body 
(h)  that  to  which  he  or  she  feels  called,  if  that  calling  is  to  do  good; 
this  is  rapidly  becoming  tlie  dictum  of  Old  as  well  as  of  New  h.ngland, 
the  keynote  of  which  was  struck,  as  I am  proud  and  grateful  to  remem- 
ber, in  what  was  oiicc  called  the  far,  but  now  the  forceful,  West. 

"May  tlie  blessing  of  ('n>d  be  upon  every  woman  who  casts  in  her 
lot  with  you  at  your  bles.se*!  fca.st  of  tabernacles,  whether  she  be  a 
foreign  missionary  woman,  a home  missionary  woman,  a white  ribbon 
woman,  or  that  greater  and  lietter  being  which  combines  all  three,  and 
may  the  anointing  power  come  upt)n  each  and  all  in  pentecostal  meas- 
ure, is  the  fervent  wisli  and  prayer  of  your  loyal  and  affectionate 
’’  Frances  E.  Willard. 


FninceR  R 
Willard. 
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THE  REFORM  El)  El'ISCOI'AL  CHURCH  CONGRESS, 

The  Kt,  Rev.  Charles  lulward  Cheney,  D,  D.,  of  Chica^jo,  pre- 
sided on  I'rescnlation  1 )ay,  SciAember  14th,  and  papers  were  presented 
on  The  Historical  Position  of  tlic  Church,  by  Dr.  Cliency;  its  Dis- 
tinctive Principles,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Noakes,  D.  D.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  its  Minor  Problems,  by  Mrs.  Lucie  Brotherson  Tynj^,  of 
Peoria,  111.,  ami  its  ()utIook  and  Opportunities,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel 
Fallows.  D.  D.,  of  Chicago,  who  says  in  the  course  of  his  address: 

“ By  the  An^do-S.axon  race,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  in  the 
Uniteil  States  of  America,  and  largely  in  the  city  of  Chicaj^o,  was  the 
movement  inaugurated  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Reformed 
Fpiscoi)al  Cluirch. 

“ The  creed  of  this  church  is  not  a cast-iron  frame  to  cramp,  but  is 
like  that  elastic  portion  of  a living  organism,  the  finely  textured  skin, 
which  contains  but  tloes  not  compress  the  human  body. 

••  It  can  state  every  article  of  that  creeil  in  the  very  language  of 
Holy  Scripture  itself,  and  thus  it  rests  upon  the  pure  teaching  of  (iod 
as  its  one  immovable  foundation,  and  not  upon  the  shifting,  contra- 
dictory ami  erroneous  commandments  of  men.  The  Bible,  the  whole 
Uible.  aml  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  basis  of  the  church’s  belief.  It 
has  therefore  brought  the  one  hemisphere  of  truth,  embracing  the  su- 
preme sovereignty  of  (ioil,  into  unison  with  the  other  hemisphere  of 
truth,  embracing  the  inviolate  freedom  of  the  will  of  man,  in  one 
rounded  sphere;  the  teachings  of  philo.sophy,  ex|)erience  and  the  in- 
fallible Word. 

“ President  Patton,  of  i’rinceton,  once  said:  ‘ Everyman,  when  he 
prays  is  a Calvinist,  and  when  he  preaches,  an  Arminian.’  This  church 
orings  the  C:dvinist  ami  the  .Arminian  side  by  side,  with  heart  beating 
over  against  heart,  and  says  to  each  ‘ Preach  in  conceit,  in  love,  and  in 
power,  of  the  I loly  Dhost.  this  dual  truth:  Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  1 1 is  gofxl  ple.isure.’ 

“ In  that  sphere  of  truth  it  holils  firmly  with  the  Jew,  the  unbroken 
unity  of  Ciod.  with  the  Unitarian  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  Being  and 
the  complete  hum.inity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  with  the  Swedenboi- 
gian  the  Sujiremc  Deity  of  lliin,  wlio  was  (lod  manifest  in  the  fle.sh, 
and  with  the  primitive  church,  ‘conclmling  the  s.ame,’  out  of  the  ulti- 
mate oracles  of  truth  it  holds  to  tiie  threeness  in  one  of  the  Father, 
.Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus  offers  in  the  divine  Trinity  ‘the  fullness 
of  life,  salvation  and  comfort  for  man.’ 

" It  h.as  carefully  provided  that  it  shall  not  have  within  itself  any 
hierarchs  to  lord  it  over  God's  herit.agc.  The  General  Council,  which 
is  the  creation  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  church,  has  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  ratification  of  the  election,  and  in  the  consecration  of 
its  bishojis,  and  the.se  bishops  ai'c  ever  to  be  held  simply  as  first 
among  their  e(|uals,  the  presbyters. 

“And  above  the  bishops,  as  above  all  else  in  the  church,  that  Gen- 
eral Council  rises  as  the  representative  of  the  entire  communion,  before 
whose  legislation  and  decisions  all  must  bow. 
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" Woman,  with  man,  has  here  been  accorclcci  lier  rightful  privilejjes, 
and  brings  her  counsel  and  vote  to  the  jiarish  meeting,  'I'liis  churcli 
is  flexible  in  its  polity.  It  is  endeavoring  to  adai)t  its  methods  to  each 
unfolding  period  of  time.  It  will  sacrifice  neither  measures  nor  men 
to  the  unyielding  rigor  of  an  ecclesiastical  system.  Denying  that  any 
special  form  of  church  government  is  an  absolutely  divine  ai)j)oint- 
ment  and  yet  prizing  its  historical  episcopate,  it  will  be  pliant  in  every 
form  of  its  outward  economy,  that  by  all  means  it  may  save  .some. 
The  vital  truth  for  which  the  Congregationalist  contends,  the  virtual 
independence  of  the  local  church,  is  secured  in  the  system  whicli  this 
church  has  adopted.  All  communicants  and  stated  contributor.s  of 
lawful  age  hav^e  their  v’oice  in  the  election  of  the  local  officers  of  the 
church;  and  all  such  communicants  a voice  in  the  election  of  the 
representatives  of  the  church  in  the  (jeneral  Council.  The  one  great 
feature  in  the  {)rogress  of  mankind  has,  therefore,  been  fully  recognized 
— that  of  indhndnatum. 

" But  parish  is  bound  to  parish,  even  as  town  to  town,  and  county  to 
county  in  the  state,  and  as  each  sovereign  and  imlependent  state  is 
bound  to  state  in  the  glory  and  union  of  the  United  States;  and  thus 
the  church  has  recognized  the  other  great  factor  of  human  progress - 
that  of  organization. 

" Individuation  and  organization,  these  grand  elements  in  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind,  I venture  to  say  are  nowhere  so  completely  manifest 
in  a church  organization  as  in  the  Reformeil  ICjiiscopal  churc  h.  'I  hus 
by  its  environment,  its  doctrines,  its  polity,  its  broad  Christian  fra- 
ternity, the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  the  last  born  and  so  the  l>est 
born,  is  pre[)ared  to  meet  the  problems  which  confront  society  todaw 
and  help  bring  about  a practical  unity  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
church  of  Christ.” 


TUF.  UNIVF.RS.M.IST  CHCRCfl  O )N('.R  FS.S. 

This  body  convened  on  the  nth  of  September.  Rev.  A.  J.  Can- 
field,  U.  D.,  gave  an  addrc.ss  of  welcome,  followed  by  Rev.  Augusta  j. 
Chapin,  D.  D.,  to  which  responses  were  made  by  Rev.  .\nu>s  Crum,  D 
D.,  and  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Thomas.  I'he  papers  were  as  follows; 

“ Universalism  a System,  not  a .Single  Dogma.”  Rev.  Stejihen 
Crane,  D.  D.,  of  Earlville,  111.  Dr.  Crane  s.aid;  " Every  system 
aDogma™’°°*  theology  lias  one  basal  idea,  one  central  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  gives  unity  and  consistency  to  the  whole  system.  ICvery 
doctrine  is  based  upon  and  framed  into  right  relations  with  this 
all-controlling  principle.  The  ba.sal  idea  of  Univer.salism  is  the  love 
of  God.  It  postulates  an  infinite,  active  benevolence  as  the  fijim- 
dation  of  all.  It  puts  a boundless  love  at  the  heart  of  things,  and 
with  this  love  it  makes  all  things  harmonize,  and  in  the  light  cf  it 
seeks  to  interpret  all  things.”  * * * After  showing  that  sin  is  the 

result  of  man’s  wrong  choice,  and  is  therefore  no  impeachment  of 
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God’s  character,  he  said  “that  havin.c:  chosen  the  wronj^,  man  still  had 
the  power  to  choose  the  ri,i;ht,  and  tliat  God  can  so  eilucate  him  as  to 
induce  that  choice.  Hut  Universalism  is  not  a system  of  ‘ Natural- 
ism.’ It  has  room  and  a place  for  Christianity.  It  rcco^ni/es  the 
work  and  mission  of  Christ.  It  does  not,  however,  see  in  Ills  mi.ssion 
any  effort  to  change  the  character  of  God  or  reverse  the  moral  order 
of  the  world.  Christianity  is  not  a reconstruction,  but  a revelation  of 
what  is.  It  shows  us  the  Father;  it  does  not  change  the  character  of 
the  Father.  * Hut  in  so  much  as  Christianity  is  a new  spiritual  or 
moral  force  in  the  world,  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  any  such  force  .already 
in  the  world.  It  does  not  seek  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things. 
It  is  supernatural  but  not  ‘unnatural.’  It  does  not  opi)osc  nature;  it 
adds  itself  to  nature.  The  only  thing  it  0{)poscs  is  sin,  ami  this  be- 
cause sin  is  unnatural.  The  sinner  is  out  of  and  not  in  the  natur.il 
order;  therefore,  Christianity  opposes  him  and  seeks  to  bring  him  back 
into  the  natural  order.” 

“Punishment;  Disciplinary ; The  Atonement ; Reconciliation;  I.ifea 
School.”  The  Rev.  Elmer  H.  Capen,  1).  1).,  i)icsident  of  Tufts  College, 
Massachusetts.  He  said:  “Universalism  revolts  from  the  thenrs-  that 
punishment  is  to  vindicate  God,  or  e.xecutc  wrath  and  vengeance  upon 
man.  It  is  inflicted  on  account  neither  of  the  injured  innocence  nor 
the  anger  of  God.  It  has  its  |)lace  in  a great  plan  uhich  contem 
plates  not  the  destruction  but  the  perfection  of  humanity.  • • The 

moral  universe  is  viewed  in  the  form  of  a spiritual  household— one- 
family  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  God  is  the  I'.ither.  Man  is  the  chihl. 
Hut  one  motive  is  possible  in  this  holy  relation.  That  motive  is  lo\e. 
The  aim  of  punishment  is  twofold.  It  is  first  corrective,  designed  to 
cause  the  sinner  to  halt  and  turn  about  in  the  way  he  is  going.  It  is 
also  stimulative,  seeking  to  create  a new  purpose  and  le.ul  to  repent- 
ance, so  causing  the  sinner,  not  only  to  abamhm  his  sin.  but  to 
enter  humbly,  cheerfully  and  affectionately  into  the  service  of  Gotl." 
This  view  gives  a clear  perception  of  the  function  of  jesus  Christ 
“He  is  a mediator,  a highway  over  which  God  could  c«)me  to  humanity 
and  make  His  abode  with  them,  the  tender  and  reconciling  friend, 
taking  men  by  the  hand  anti  leading  them  into  the  presence  of  u just 
and  merciful  h'ather.” 

“ Divine  Omnipotence  and  1 luman  h'ree  .Agency  in  the  Problem  of 
Salvation.”  Rev.  C.  Kllwood  Nash,  D.  D.,of  Hroi)kl)’n,  N.  V.  Premis 
ing  that  the  omnipotence  of  God  cannot  be  shown  from  the  teachings 
of  science  or  philosophy,  but  only  from  the  .Scriptures,  he  states  that 
“all  Christian  sects  make  it  the  primary  postul.ite  t)f  Christian  theism. 
It  is  limited  only  by  the  nature  of  things.  Omnipotence  is  not  a mere 
store  of  energy,  mere  quantity  or  quality  of  force.  It  is  itself  rather  a 
product  of  the  harmonies  of  the  divine  nature,  from  whose  every 
attribute  and  function  it  collects  its  generous  toll.  It  possesses  full 
information,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  constitution  of  things,  is 
impelled  by  infinite  love  for  men,  has  an  infinite  passion  for  righteous- 
ness, Consider  the  omnipotence  of  an  absolute,  uncompierable  u ill- 
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power,  an  all  engrossing,  immitigable  purpose!  Think  what  the  pale 
shadow  of  this  in  men  has  done  and  estimate  what  it  must  effect  in  the 
Eternal.”  The  speaker  proceeded  to  discuss  the  i)oints:  (i)  if  om- 
nipotent, God  must  be  having  His  own  way;  (2),  if  any  soul  is  lost  as 
God  is  omnipotent  it  must  be  because  He  is  unwilling  to  save  it;  ( 3),  all 
God’s  attributes  lay  His  power  under  the  necessity  of  securing  to  each 
soul  the  highest  possible  good.  Replying  to  the  objection  that  human 
nature  opi)oses  God’s  purpose,  and  that  God  has  confined  the  possibil- 
ity of  securing  salvation  to  this  life.  Dr.  Nash  showed  that  man’s 
freedom  of  will  interposes  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  God’s  omni- 
potent will,  also  free,  and  he  closed  by  saying,  “ The  offense  of  Uni- 
versalism  is  that  it 

" Dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  Iwund 
The  love  and  power  of 

It  declares;  “ ‘He  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  e.irth,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppers.’  God  must  win;  man  also 
will  win,  and  come  off  more  than  conqueror  through  the  conquest  of 
God,  even  over  himself.” 

“Universal  Holiness  and  Happiness  the  h'inal  Result  of  God’s 
The  Final  Government.”  Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams.  1).  D..  Brooklyn,  N.  V 
esuit.  This  paper  was  one  of  the  ablest  read  to  the  congress,  but  it  was  so 

dovetailed  as  to  render  quotation  very  tlifiicult.  /\  passage  or  two  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  its  (juality.  After  defining  and  illustrating 
the  law  that  all  motion  is  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Dr.  Adams 
said:  “Within  and  without  tlie  soul,  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
nature  of  things  outside  him.  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  in  the 
direction  of  goodness,  the  fulfillment  of  the  soul’s  true  life,  conformity 
to  the  divine  will  and  puriiosc.  All  a m.in’s  Inner  nature  prote^^t^ 
against  the  deflections  of  sin.  W'e  resist  our  owns<*lves,  t>r  rather  ue 
have  all  our  own  moral  organization  against  us  when  we  do  evil.  .Sin 
is  the  violation  of  our  own  natures,  and  when  we  <lo  \ iolence  to  those 
natures  there  is  a great  outcry  from  within.  Hooking  into  the  soul 
alone,  \\c  find  that ‘the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.’  His  own 
nature  is  a constant  resistance  and  hindrance  to  the  sinner.  'I'he  re- 
sistance which  man’s  soul  makes  to  every  fresh  indulgence  in  cn  il,  the 
unrest  of  the  passions,  the  pangs  of  remorse,  the  still  more  bitter  tor- 
ment of  evil  lispositions  whose  satiety  brings  still  ins.it iate  cravings  - 
all  attest  the  fact  that  his  moral  nature  is  organized  so  as  to  make  the 
line  of  least  resistance  run  in  the  direction  of  righteousness.”  fracing 
through  the  Scriptures  the  prophecy  of  the  final  end  ol  evil  and  the 
triumph  of  universal  good  the  essayist  closed  by  saying:  “History 
is  prophecy.  The  future  is  writ  in  the  past.  The  record  of  our  race 
shows  one  long,  unremitting  contlict,  from  the  dreary  lowlands  where 
the  human  race  began  to  the  fair  plains  where  now  it  builds  the  cities 
of  its  pride.  But  it  is  a running  battle  toward  peace,  purity  and  per- 
fection. Man  has  fought  his  way  to  the  higher  life.  All  his  upward 
struggle  has  pointed  to  a time  when  good  shall  triunq)!!  over  evil,  holi 
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ness  prevail  over  sin,  and  the  final  victory  rest  in  very  truth  with  the 
cohorts  of  (iud,”  * * # 

"The  1 lannony  of  the  Divine  Attributes.”  Rev.  Edgar  Leavitt, 
Santa  (Jruz,  Lai.  Ihis  ptipcr  clabotatcly  reviewed  the  [)ositions  of 
those  who  teach  that  mercy  and  justice  in  (jod  arc  antagonistic;  that 
"a  Goil  all  mercy”  would  be  “a  (iod  unjust,”  and  from  a wide  variety 
of  conside’ations  established  the  position  that  all  the  divinaattributes 
arc  phases  of  divine  love.  He  said:  ” The  divine  attributes  then  arc 
all  in  harmony  with  one  another;  they  need  no  reconciliation  for  they 
are  »iot  unreconciled,  e.xcept  to  the  misunderstanding  of  man,  and  are 
inc.-pable  ol  becoming  so.  The  conflict  which  men  think  they  dis- 
cer  i is  only  apparent,  not  real,  like  the  conflicts  which  the  ancients 
thought  they  saw  in  nature,  and  which  they  thought  required  many 
CO  iflicting  goils  to  account  for  them.  Modern  science  reduces  nature’s 
apparent  conflicts  under  unitary  law,  thus  corroborating  the  mono- 
th  fistic  teaching  of  I lebrcw-Christian  revelation.  So  will,  thought 
and  faith,  the  study  of  our  c.xperience  and  the  .Scriptures,  harmonize 
and  unify  all  the  divine  attributes  in  this  central  and  essential  one  of 
love,  and  show  that  St.  b>hn  made  no  partial  or  one-sided  statement 
when  he  said;  * (iod  is  love.’  Since  ' (iod  is  love,’  love  must  have  pur- 
posed, planned,  directed,  foreseen  and  foreortlained  final  universal 
holiness,  because  anything  less  than  this  would  l)e  inconsistent  with 
the  tlivine  love  and  with  its  infinitude;  and  since  ‘ love  never  faileth,’ 
(iod  cannot  fail  in  the  finally  i)erfect  consummation  of  Hisj)lan,” 

" riie  Intrinsic  Worth  of  iNlan.”  Rev.  hiverett  Levi  Rexford,  D.  D., 
Roxbury,  Mass.  “'I  he  value  of  man  is  shown  in  the  symmetrical  culture 
of  his  faculties,  discb)sing  in  human  life  the  image  and  the  grace  of 
(iod.”  * • Illustrating  his  theme  by  s)>ecifying  the  great  men  who 

had.  as  Kepler  said:  “ tliought  the  thoughts  of  (jod  after  Him,”  Dr. 
Rexford  cottcluded;  ” In  all  great  characters  we  read  the  larger 
fulfillment  of  the  comnu)n  prophecies  that  arc  written  in  the  nature  of 
(iod’s  children  everywhere.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  see  the  fulfill- 
ment (jf  those  august  prophecies  written  in  the  si)iritual  nature  of  man- 
kind. I'ollowing  the  paths  of  His  ascent  we  reach  the  bordersof  the 
imperishable  realities,  ami  there  in  those  vast  altitudes,  amidst  the 
fadeless  sj)lendors  of  an  unwasting  life,  man  discloses  his  transcendent 
worth  by  lifting  to  his  regal  brow  the  radiant  crown  of  his  own  immor- 
tality.” 

" Universalisrn  the  Doctrine  of  the  Riblc.”  Rev.  Alonzo  Ames 
Miner.  D.D.,  LL.  1)..  Boston,  Mass.  Regarding  the  Bible  as  author- 
ity, Dr.  Miner  proceedeil  to  quote  its  testimony  in  behalf  of  universal 
salvation.  I he  principal  texts  (jiH>ted  were  Ps.cxx.xlx,  i-i2;  Isa.  xxxv, 
1,2;  xlv,  22-24;  Iv,  10.  II : Ixv,  17.  18;  Rev.  xxi,  i-C;  Hcb.  ii,  14-15; 
ii,  7.  8;  Isa.  xlii,  1-4;  Daniel  vii,  13-14;  Hvike  iv,  16-21 ; John  xyii,  1-4; 
Romans  viii,  20.  21 ; viii,  37*39;  • Cor.  xv,  24-28;  47-48;  Phil,  ii,  9-1 1 ; 
Ileb.viii,  8-12;  Ps.  xix,  7-11.  He  showed  the  application  of  his  cita- 
tions. He  said:  "Let  us  turn  now  to  another  point  of  view,  a new 
and  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  question.  The  Bible  is  given  to 
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man  for  the  accomplishment  of  a moral  work;  not  simply  to  foretell, 
but  to  secure  his  salvation.  The  divine  aj^ent  in  the  accomjtlishment 
of  this  work  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  W’e  may  exj)ect,  therefore,  to 
find  the  pulse  of  God’s  purpose  in  Christ  throuj^diout  all  the  .Scriptures. 
He  is,  in  the  divine  purpose,  a lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  He  was  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  e.irth  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  mission.  Upto  this  time  the  government  of  God, 
which  primarily  was  outward  and  visible,  had  been  gradually  deepen- 
ing in  its  spirituality  until  Christ,  the  culminatitm  of  (lOtl’s  spirit  in 
man,  was  revealetl  to  the  world,  lie  thus  becomes  an  object  lesson  to 
the  children  of  men,  as  perfecta  rej)resentation  of  (lod  among  men  as 
it  is  possible  to  present;  hence,  He  is  litl\' termed  ‘the  brightness  of 
the  Father’s  glory  and  the  cxj)ress  image  of  His  person.’  Holding 
this  place  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  shouhl  not  bo  ( i ) prophetic 
allusions  to  Him  through  all  the  ages;  hardly  possible  that  tliese  allu- 
sions (2)  shouUl  not  correspojul  in  breadth  ami  signiticance  to  tlic 
representations  that  Christ  Himself  makes  touching  1 lis  agency  and 
ultimate  success,  and  hardly  ])ossiblc  ( 3 ) that  the  comment.iry  thereon 
given  us  by  His  holy  apostles  should  not  j)resent  a liki'  breadth  and 
significance,  thus  making  the  llible  to  l)e  Christo-centric  and  har- 
monious.” 

Ranging  through  the  Hible.  the  venerable  iloctor,  hard  upon  foui 
score  years,  yet  with  great  facility  and  abilit\',  advoc  .ited  the  theory  tc 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  His  closing  woriK  were: 

“Thus  have  we  seen  that  the  Bible  is  its  ow  ti  justification.  It 
teaches  us  the  divdne  immanence.  As  a record  of  Gotl’s  government 
and  of  the  inspiration  of  His  servants,  it  is  a revelation  of  His  charac- 
ter, His  attributes.  His  will.  His  purj)ose.  His  ordinations.  In  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  New  there  shine  out  prophecies  justifying  the 
declaration  that  God  is  love;  that  He  is  good  unto  all,  ami  that  in'- 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works;  that  through  the  general  rccorrl 
of  God’s  government  runs  the  golden  threatl  of  God's  purj)ose  of  uni- 
versal redemption  in  Christ.  The  breadth  and  univer.sality  f i)  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  Him;  (2)  of  His  own  exiiosition  of  His  minis- 
try, and  (3)  of  the  apostolic  commentary  thereon,  exhiliil  a unity  of 
doctrine  which  shows  the  one  divine  mind  behind  all  the  ages.  We 
have  seen  also  that  the  character  of  the  divine  g<tvernment,  the  projier 
exposition  of  the  rhetoric  of  retribution,  ami  the  inherent  and  spiritual 
nature  of  the  divinerewards  and  punishments  are  perfectl)*  concurrent 
with  the  breadth,  fullness  and  glory  of  Christ’s  success  in  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  the  whole  worltl.” 

“Universal  Restoration;  the  Doctrine  of  the  I'irst  Five  Centuries.” 
Rev.  John  Wesley  Hanson,  I).  D.  This  paper  traced  the  teachings 
of  Primitive  Christianity  on  human  destiny  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  quoted  from  the  .Sibylline  Oracles  (A.  I).  So  150I,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  180-220),  Origen  (A.  D.  1S6-25.)),  Iheoilore 
of  Mopsuestia  (350-428),  Titus  of  Bostra  (A.  I).  33S-37S),  (iregory  of 
Nyssa  (A.  U.  329-370),  and  his  sister  Macrina,  and  many  others.  It 
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was  shown  that  from  A.  D.  220-400  there  were  hut  four  theological 
schools  in  which  young  men  were  prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry  in 
all  the  world,  and  all  four  inculcated  universal  restoration.  Clement  and 
Origen,  who  were  the  first  to  define  the  generally  accepted  tloctrines 
of  the  church,  were  quoted,  and  also  Dietelmair,  who  says:  ‘‘Univer- 
salism  in  the  fourth  century  drove  its  roots  down  deeply  alike  in  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  had  very  many  dcleiulers;”  and  Gieseler,  “The 
belief  in  the  inalienable  power  of  amendment  in  all  rational  creatures, 
and  the  limited  duration  of  future  punishment,  was  general,  even  in 
the  west  and  among  the  opponents  of  Origen;"  and  Doederlein, 
“The  more  highly  distinguished  in  Christian  antiquity  any  one  was  for 
learning,  so  much  the  more  did  he  cherish  and  defeml  the  hope  of 
future  torment  sometime  ending."  After  a large  number  of  (juotations 
from  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  the  author  (pioted  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Allin,  Episcopalian,  who  says  in  a recent  volume:  “In  that 
famous  age  of  the  world’s  history,  * * * Universalism  seems  tohave 

been  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  Christians  in  the  east  ami  west  alike; 
perhaps,  even  of  a large  majority,  * * • and  in  the  roll  of  its  teachers, 
* * * were  * * * most  of  the  greatest  natiies  of  the  greatest  age 

of  primitive  Christianity;”  and  Dr.  lulward  Beecher,  Bresb\terian, 
“Beyond  all  doubt,  in  the  age  of  Origen  and  his  scholars,  ami  in  the 
times  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ( A.  1).  200  to  A.  1),  420).  the  weight  ol 
learned  and  influential  ecclesiastics  was  on  the  side  (jf  universal  resto- 
ration.” The  paper  closed:  “Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  the 
careful  reader  of  the  early  history  of  our  religion  than  that  the  anni- 
hilation of  sin  and  evil,  and  the  universal  elevation  of  the  human  fam- 
ily to  holiness  and  happiness,  was  the  ])rimitive  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Our  di.stinguishing  doctrine  is  not.  therefore,  as  many 
suppose,  a new  one;  it  is  the  revival  of  an  ohl  one.  It  is  a return  to 
the  positions  of  Clement,  of  Ale.xandria,  seventeen  hundrerl  years  ago. 
It  is  the  rejuvenation,  the  restoration,  the  renaissance,  the  re-birth  of 
Christianity." 

“The  Obscuration  of  Universalism  in  the  Early  Church  and  Middle 
Ages.”  Thomas  J.  .Sawyer,  I).  1)  , Tufts  College.  IVlass.  In  accounting 
Obscuration  ecHpse  iuto  wliicli  the  doctrine  of  restoration  entered  from  the 

of  Universal-  sixth  Century  onward.  Dr.  Sawyer  alluded  to  the  edicts  of  the  Ihiiperor 
Justinian  (A.  D.  544-553)  coiulcmning  it,  and  tracing  the  persecutions 
of  Origen  (A.  D.  186-254),  he  quoted  Dr.  .Schaff  as  saying:  “ Ihc 
condemnation  of  Origen  struck  a death  blow  to  theological  science  in 
the  Greek  church,  and  left  it  to  stiffen  gradually  into  a mechanical 
traditionalism  and  formalism.”  “ And  in  this  condition  it  has  remaineti 
ever  since,  The  same  author  pronounces  Origen  ‘ the  most  learned 
and  ablest  divine  of  the  ante-Nicene  jieriod,  the  Blato  or  Schleier- 
macher  of  the  Greek  church,’  and  thinks  ‘even  the  errors  of  such  men 
more  useful  than  the  merely  traditional  orthodoxy  of  unthinking  men, 
because  they  come  from  an  honest  search  after  truth  and  provoke  new 
investigation.’ 

“That  Universalism  was  condemned  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in 
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an  imperial  edict,  not,  however,  ratified  by  a council  of  the  church,  is 
a fact  \Ncll  established.^  I he  emperor  was  an  earnest  Christian  in  his 
way,  no  tloubt,  but  anxious  to  rule  the  church  as  well  as  the  state,  and 
to  do  both  by  imperial  authority.  As  described  by  the  historians,  he 
was  often  ruled  by  his  wife,  and  she  was  often  ruled  by  some  crafty 
priests,  who  as  frecpicntly  sought  their  own  interc.sts  as  those  of  the 
church.  But  tlic  good  emperor  thought  himself  the  church’s  nursing 
father  and  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  able  to  settle  all  questions  in 
theology  as  well  as  those  of  state.”  The  words  of  the  emperor’s  edict 
are  as  follows;  * If  anyone  says  or  holds  that  the  punishment  of  the 
demons,  and  of  ungodly  men  is  temporal,  that  is,  that  after  a certain 
time  it  will  come  to  an  end,  and  tliere  will  be  a restoration  of  the 
demons  and  ung<Klly  men,  let  him  be  anathema.’ 

"But  it  is  not  in  the  realm  of  thought  chiefly  that  we  are  to  seek 
the  causes  of  that  obscuration  of  Univcrsalism  which  marked  the 
Miildle  Ages.  'I'here  were  a hundred  unfriendly  influences  in  the 
political  condition  of  Christendom  and  the  general  state  of  .society 
In  the  breaking  uj)  of  the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the 
incursions  of  barbarous  nations,  in  the  ab.sorption  and  imperfect 
assimilation  of  pagans,  with  their  igru)rancc  and  superstitions,  it  is  one 
of  the  miracles  of  liistory  that  anything  of  Christianity  was  finally  left.” 

" The  Bible:  Inspiration  and  Revelation.”  Rev.  Ceorne  II.  , . 

fv  lx  II  ‘ ^ 1 • inspiration 

Kinerson,  I).  1).,  nostoii,  .Mass.  1 Ins  essay  was  an  attempt  to  eluci-  and iteveiation 

date  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  denominatiotp  that  the  Bible 
"contains  a revelation  from  tiod,”  a "revelation  in  a sense  cjuite  unlike 
that  in  which  other  books  may  have  been  said  to  reveal  His  will  and 
purpose.”  Plenary,  verbal  inspiration,  was  not  claimed.  "The  thought 
of  the  Bible,  not  its  literary  recoril;”  "the  spiritual  substance,  not  the 
literary  form,”  is  insjiired.  The  paper  rejected  the  theory  that  the 
entire  Bible  is  the  W’ord  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  that 
all  books  atul  persons  are  inspired  as  really  as  were  the  authors  of  the 
■scriptures.  Phere  is  "a  commaniling  peculiarity  in  the  inspiration 
that  is  distinctively  Biblical.”  "The  (juality  of  inspiration  must  be 
largely  affected  by  the  special  nature  of  the  truth  it  affirms  and  makes 
clear.”  Even  after  the  concession  that  the  influence  which  moved 
Shakespeare  in  the  creation  of  "Hamlet”  was  in  its  "root,”  its  primi- 
tive substance,  " identical  with  that  which  stirred  Paid  to  write  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  hipistle  to  the  Romans,  how  dissimilar  is  the 
inspiration  as  it  acts  on,  and  is  re-acted  upon  by  the  subject-matter  of 
that  chapter,  from  the  quality  it  assumed  when  it  produced  the  solil- 
oquy. ITxalted  and  even  sublime  as  arc  elect  passages  in  the  great 
drama,  we  pass  from  them  to  elect  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
ai)ostlc  who  counted  it  a joy  to  suffer  stripes  in  allegiance  to  a divine 
Master.  We  sudden  1)*,  anti  with  something  of  shock,  find  ourselves 
l.fted  into  a new  estate  in  truth,  a new  world.  Had  .Shakespeare  at- 
tempted anything  like  the  tone  which  {)ervadcs  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  we  should  have  pronounced  him  a lunatic;  his  subject-matter 
would  not  have  accounted  for  it;  no  subject-matter  proper  to  the  dra- 
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matic  art  can  make  other  than  inconj^ruous  a tone  and  unction  and 
manner  of  authority  which  are  as  natural  to  tlie  ai)t)stle  as  the  atmos- 
phere to  the  lungs.  A relentless  psychology  may  comi)cl  us  to  regard 
Shakespearian  and  1‘auline  inspirations  as  similar  at  the  fountain,  liut 
words  fail  in  any  attempt  to  describe  their  dilference  in  the  stream. 
* * * Alike  in  popular  and  in  critical  thought,  revelation  is  tin- 

correlate  of  inspiration.  One  may  be  called  the  vehicle,  and  the  <jther 
the  matter  conveyed.”  The  substance  of  this  essay  was  that  the 
doctrines,  principles  contained  in  the  Hible,  are  inspired  truth,  that  tile 
Book  contains  a revelation  of  truth,  to  guide  mankind  to  duty,  holi- 
ness, happiness. 

“Man,  Intellect,  Affection,  Aspiration,”  was  treated  by  Rev. 
J.  Smith  Dodge,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  It  was  shown  that  the  intellect, 
aspirations  and  sentiments  of  man  imply  a common  destiny  of  good 
for  the  race.  “When  the  researches  of  physical  science  were  in  their 
infancy  they  consisted  mainly  in  ascertaining  and  grasping  the  facts 
of  nature;  but  the  human  mind  has  long  since  luisicd  itself  with  a 
broader  surv^ey,  trying  to  enlarge  the  groups  of  its  knowledge,  to  bring 
them  into  relation  with  each  other  and  to  feel  after  some  va^t  .irrange- 
ment  which  shall  unite  the  whole  physical  universe  in  one.  hdaborat- 
ing  these  fruitful  thoughts  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  u.is  reached 
that  while  the  intellect,  the  aspirations  and  the  sentiments  do  iu.)t  con- 
stitute, they  fairly  represent,  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man.  y\nd 
since  we  have  found  that  each  increasingly  demands  some  scheme  of 
human  well-being  which  shall  include  the  entire  rare,  while  each  is 
met  by  a corresponding  capacity  of  human  develoimient,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  divine  wisdom  which  created  and  rules  mankind  has  in 
this  wav  made  known  the  end  toward  which  it  works,  the  universal 
blessedness  of  man.” 

“The  Universalist  Idea  of  .Salvation.”  Rev.  Charles  h.  ICaton, 
D.  D.,  New  York  city.  “Anselm,  the  saintly  archbishoj)  of  Cantcrbur>’. 
anticipated  the  Universalist  idea  of  salvation  when  he  said,  T would 
rather  be  in  hell  without  a fault  than  in  heaven  with  one.’  1 he 
modern  conception  of  salvation  does  not  eiuphasi/e  locality,  but 
character.  It  does  not  deal  with  place  and  time,  but  w ith  (pialitics  of 
mind  and  heart  that  are  independent  of  place  and  lime.  In  other 
words,  salvation  is  a state  and  a process.”  This  thought  w as  elaborateil 
at  length.  “The  test  of  salvation  is  simple  and  effective.  VVe  are  not 
compelled  to  throw’  ourselves  into  the  future.  W'e  are  to  ask  plain 
and  everyday  questions;  What  is  a man’s  speech?  Is  it  honest  and 
reverent?  What  arc  his  conduct  and  spirit?  The  measure  of  worth 
is  evident.  ‘ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.’  We  are  not  living 
good  lives  because  w'e  are  saved,  but  we  are  saved  because  wc  are 
living  good  lives.” 

What  is  the  relation  of  Christ  to  salvation?  “He  exhibits  in  His 
life  complete  harmony  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  and  teaches  us 
how  we  may  at  the  same  time  liv’C  in  peace  with  God  and  in  heljiful 
and  happy  relations  with  our  fellows.  He  reconciled  the  demands  of 
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time  and  eternity,  and  in  the  mid.st  of  the  doubts  and  confusions  of 
life,  shows  how  we  may  nourish  an  abidin*,^  hope  and  create  a syni- 
metrical  character.”  Hut  He  was  more  than  historical  and  etliical. 
“Salvation,  the  Universalist  declares,  is  not  confined  to  tliis  life. 
Repentance  is  the  door  of  salvation.  Repentance,  however,  is  jtossi- 
ble  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  death.  Death  has 
no  significance  whatever  so  far  as  the  essential  processes  of  sal- 
vation are  concerned.  As  we  lay  down  the  bunions  of  earth  wc 
take  up  the  obligations  of  heaven.  Relieved  of  the  body  of 
flesh,  its  weaknesses  and  the’  tenijitations  that  inhere  in  it,  but.  not- 
withstanding, the  same  human  beings  that  walked  the  ways  of  earth. 
Not  only  does  the  soul  remain  the  .same,  subject  to  the  impulses,  the 
restraints,  the  hopes  and  opportunities  of  the  law  of  Hod.  l)ut  every- 
where in  this  life  and  every  other  life  we  are  under  the  domini«»n  ol 
the  same  power  and  love.  Wherever  and  ulumever  a sold  turm  to 
God.  forgiveness  and  help  will  be  granted.  The  sun  shines  at  one 
end  of  the  covered  bridge  we  call  death.  Does  it  not  shine  at  the 
other  end  as  well?”  Salvation  is  a moral,  religious,  sjiiritual  j)roce>s 
moving  man’s  highest  faculties  and  thus  producing  character,  which 
will  ultimately  be  attained  by  all  souls. 

“The  Higher  Criticism.”  Rev.  Massena  Goodrich.  I’autucket.  K.  1. 
Defining  the  “higher  criticism”  the  essay  stated  that  his  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  is  in  full  sympathy  with  its  jiurposes  and  acci'pt--  its 
conclusions.  “ Hut  its  assumptions  we  do  not  ctmeede.  In  so  far  as 
the  higher  criticism  bases  its  conclusions  on  the  impossibilit\  of 
miracles,  it  assumes  what  no  man  is  bound  to  concede.  God  is  in 
nature  and  in  providence,  and  the  tokens  of  His  might  are  so  mani- 
fest in  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath,  that  no  man  can  rightly  under- 
take to  set  limits  to  His  power.  If  He  has  seen  at  any  time  that  a 
wondrous  display  of  His  energy  will  rebuke  human  arrogance  or  con- 
ceit, and  wring  from  the  tongue  the  ejaculation.  ‘My  Lord  and  m\- 
God,’  it  may  be  a sufficient  reason  for  His  baring  His  arm.  Hut  the 
ascertained  dates  and  facts  of  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Hiblc 
our  church  welcomes,  as  it  does  all  truth.” 

“The  Attitude  of  the  Universalist  Church  Towards  .science.” 
Rev.  I.  M.  Atwood,  D.  lU,  St.  Lawrence  Universit\’.  Canton.  N.  \ . 
“The  attitude  is  one  of  interest,  sympathy  and  expectation.  It  has  no 
hostility  of  feeling  whatever.  The  attitude  of  the  Universalist  church 
is  still  one  of  interest,  sympathy,  expectation.  While,  if  the  term  be 
construed  in  its  narrower  ami  usual  sense,  as  concerned  with  obscr\  a- 
tion  and  experiment  in  the  study  of  physical  nature,  the  formula  w hich 
expresses  the  attitude  of  the  Universalist  church  tow  ard  it  would  not 
have  to  be  changed.”  * # * 

He  welcomed  the  growing  friendliness  between  science  and  theol- 
ogy, and  rejoiced  that  the  branch  of  the  church  he  represented  had 
ever  looked  with  confidence  on  the  achievements  of  science,  sure  that 
the  author  of  both  science  and  Christianity  would  secure  their  perfect 
harmony.  “The  real  difficulty  is,  that  no  one  knows  what  true  relig- 
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ion  is  or  true  science.  Religion  as  accepted  aiul  expoinulcd,  and  sci- 
ence as  apprehended  and  taught,  are  both  faulty  and  inconij)lcle.  The 
dissonances  between  systems  thus  imperfect  are  likely  due  to  the  fact 
that  neither  has  yet  struck  the  true  note.  In  any  attempt  to  bring  the 
two  into  accord  we  arc  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  a standard  pitcli. 
If  we  take  our  key  from  religion,  which  variety  sliall  we  select?  And 
whichever  we  select,  we  shall  not  ilare  to  assume  that  it  is  without  a 
fla^v  or  a quaver.  If  we  start  from  science,  its  name  is  yet  legion  and 
its  voices  jangled.  Neither  has  yet  found  absolute  and  final  e.xpres- 
sion.  If,  then,  we  brought  them  to  a forced  and  momentary  liarmony 
it  would  be  only  to  fiml  them  breaking  into  discord  again  w ith  the 
very  first  movement  of  progress  in  either.  ♦ ♦ ♦ (iod  is,  and  every 

man  is  God’s  spiritual  cliil'd,  and  the  final  meaning  of  the  cosmos,  as 
well  as  of  the  human  soul,  is  moral.  This  is  what  all  searchers  shall 
at  last  find  out.  And  in  that  eon.  near  or  remote,  all  paths  of  real 
knowledge  shall  be  seen  to  leail  the  in<iuirer  to  Him  in  whom  all  live 
and  move  and  ha\  e their  being.” 

“ Denominational  Organization  and  Tolity;  The  Posit ifin  of  Women 
in  the  Church;  .Sunday-school  Work.”  lion,  llosea  W.  Parker.  Clare- 
mont. N.  H.  After  describing  the  origin  of  the  I’lnversalist  Chun  h 
in  America,  and  defining  its  iiolity  as  a modified  Congregation.ilisin, 
resembling  the  American  government — a reprcsentati\ e ilemocracy, 
purely  republican — perfected  in  iS66,  he  stated  that  its  (u  neral  (hui- 
vention  is  only  one  distinct  body,  it  has  all  the  functions  of  a legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial  government. 

Of  the  women  in  the  church  lie  said:  “The  women  of  theCni\ir- 
salist  church  repre.sent,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advance  thought  in 
liberal  theology  at  the  present  time.  In  every  branch  of  this  church  we 
find  them  foremost  in  its  varied  work.  * * As  Christian  thought  has 

advanced,  the  relations  of  women  to  all  of  the  progres-^ivc  mo\ements 
in  human  society  are  better  understood  and  ap])reciatcd.  We  fiiul 
them  today  in  our  colleges,  as  students  and  professors,  and  in  all  the 
callings  and  professions  of  life,  but  in  no  place  is  she  doing  better  or 
more  efficient  work  than  in  the  Universal ist  church,  d'he  divinity 
schools  of  our  church  have  opened  wide  their  doors,  and  the  young 
women  are  fast  coming  forward  to  [irefiare  themselves  as  Christian 
teachers  and  preacher.s. 

“As  early  as  i8i6  a Sabbath-school  uas  fornieil  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1817  a school  was  instituted  in  Boston.  In  1819  there  uas  .1 
school  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  one  in  Ghjiicestcr  in  iiSjo,  and  one  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1821.  I'rom  1830  to  1840  a large  number  were 
established  in  New  England,  also  in  New  York,  Penns\'l\ania  and 
Ohio.  The  Sabbath-school  is  and  has  been  an  inijiortant  factor  in 
religious  work,  in  connection  with  the  Universalist  church.  It  has  its 
publications  and  its  libraries  wherever  the  Universalist  doctrines  arc 
preached  or  taught.” 

“Love  the  Basis  of  PTlucation.”  Prof.  N.  White,  Ph.  I).,  Lom- 
bard University,  Galesburg,  III.  The  theme  was  elucidated  with  great 
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force.  “Tlic  recognition  of  love,  as  the  supreme  principle  and  inter- 
preter of  human  life,  must  awaken  new  energies  in  the  service  of  man. 
Love  knows  nothing  of  the  law’s  delay,  no  failure  of  purpose,  no 
exhaustion  of  strength.  'I  his  must  be  .so  since  love  gives  us  the  clue 
to  the  divine  purpose  and  every  experience  of  life  is  seen  to  be  a stage 
in  the  divine  ordering  of  our  life.  We  press  on,  for  every  act  of 
service  establishes  new  and  closer  relations  between  us  and  God.  As 
life  interpreted  by  love  unfolds  itself  before  us,  it  becomes  charged 
with  new  ami  deeper  meaning,  since  that  meaning  is  expressed  to  us 
in  terms  of  love,  and  the  worth  of  true  love  when  once  felt  is  never 
qucstit)nod  nor  denied.  I his  earthly  life  when  interpreted  by  love  rises 
and  expands  more  ami  more  to  the  proportions  of  the  heavenly.” 

“Science  Indicates  the  Unity  ol  I'orces;  Hence  the  Unity  of  Final 
Cause;  Manifested  in  the  I’rogre.ssof  Knowledge;  Industrial,  Commr.r- 
cial  and  International  Relationships  al.so  Indicate  the  brotherhood 
of  .Man.”  Rev.  h'dwin  Chapin  .Sweetscr,  I).  I).,  Fhiladelphia,  Fa. 
After  showing  that  nature  was  never  so  well  understood  as  now,  and 
that,  whereas,  its  phenomena  had  for  ages  been  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  conllicting  forces,  the  search-lights  of  modern  science  arc  revealing 
the  tact  that  man  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  solar  .system  of 

which  our  earth  is  a part,  he  said:  * . * . * 

“ Among  all  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  science  has  made 
in  modern  tiines  there  is  none  more  profound  than  that  of  the  correla- 
tion and  conservation  of  forces,  and  none  more  far-reaching  in  what  it 
implies  with  reference  to  the  destiny  of  mankind.  * » * It  allows 

but  one  creator,  one  ruler,  one  governor,  one  .source  of  all  energy,  one 
great  hrst  cause,  of  whom  and  through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all 
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things."  . . 

In  the  outlying  worUl  epitomized  by  the  exposition,  and  the  more 

civilized  man  becomes  the  more  noticeably  will  be  seen  the  oneness  of 
the  race.  And  illustrating  his  theme  in  many  ways,  Dr.  Sweetser  con- 
cluded thus;  “ I'.quallv.  then,  by  these  teachings  of  nature  which 
indicate  that,  from  the'beginning.  the  Author  of  the  human  race  has 
designed  its  nltimale  ]rerfection.  and  by  those  which  indicate  the  unity 
which  binds  its  members  together,  we  arc  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  can  have  but  one  destiny,  a destiny  befitting  its  heavenly  origin,  a 
destiny  worthy  of  the  children  of  Gotl.  That  destiny  will  not  be 
accomplished  until  all  shall  have  come  to  a perfect  manhood,  to  the 

measure  of  the  >taturc  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.  \ r\  ' v 

4 “The  Woman’s  Centenarv  .Association."  Mrs.  Cordelia  A.  Quinby, 
.Augusta,  Me.  The  address  fully  described  the  origin,  history  and  work 
of  this  national  body  of  Univcrsalist  women,  organized  in  1870  at 
which  time  a permanent  fund  of  835.000  was  establi.s^  e . , 

planted  and  maintained  a mi.ssion  in  Glasgow.  Scotland,  ha.s  fostered 

missionary  interest.s  in  various  parts  of  this  country,  las  _ \i' 

ciijht  tracts  and  circulated  more  than  five 

world,  besides  many  thousands  of  volumes  of  books 

has  collected  and  disbursed  for  church  work  more  than  $-.50,000. 
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“ Foreign  Missionary  Work;  The  Japanese  Mission.”  Rev.  George 
Landor  Perin,  D.  D.,  Tokio,  Japan.  Dr.  Perin’s  address  was  a vigorous 
vindication  of  foreign  missions,  and  of  the  necessity,  utility  and 
success  of  the  Universali.st  Japanese  Mission,  organized  A.  D.  1H90. 
In  the  course  of  liis  paper  he  inquired:  ” Who  should  be  sent  as  mis- 
sionaries to  tell  men  of  God  if  not  those  who  from  the  first  matlc  the 
Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  central  in  their  prayers  and  in  their  teach- 
ings? * * A Universali.st  without  the  missionary  spirit  is  a contra- 

diction in  terms.  Such  a one  sugge.sts  the  idea  of  jiartial  Univcrsalism. 
To  the  true  Universalist  there  is  no  Jew  and  no  Gentile,  no  bond  and  no 
free,  no  favored  race  and  no  favorite  spot  in  which  to  work.”  lie 
declared  the  motive  of  the  Japanese  Mission  to  be  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  Asia,  for  the  blessing  of  the  Orient;  its  aim  to  convert  men  to  the 
Christian  life;  its  method  to  educate  native  ministers,  and  he  had 
found  the  results  fully  justified  the  enterprise.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  said:  “There  is  no  jilace  on  earth  where  ultra-orthodo.xy 
has  less  influence  than  in  japan.  Until  within  a few  years  past  there 
have  been  none  but  orthotlox  missions  in  this  country:  and  yet  it  is 
entirely  within  the  facts  to  say  that  the  native  leaders  of  Christian 
thought  are  more  liberal  than  the  liberal  Congregationalists  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  simply  imjiossiblc  that  e.xtremc  orthodox  doctrines  shall 
ever  control  the  Christian  thought  of  this  country.  If  this  shall  ever 
become  a Christian  nation,  as  I confidently  believe  it  will,  it  will  only 
be  through  the  preachingof  a simple  Christianity,  freed  from  theolog- 
ical difficulties,  in  winch  the  love  of  God  for  all  men  stands  out  clearly 
as  the  central  message.”  * * » 

“Woman’s  .State  Missionary  Organizations.”  Mrs.  M.  R.  M.  Wal- 
lace, Chicago,  111.  Mrs.  Wallace  referred  to  the  state  associations  of 
women  organized  in  the  various  states?  and  tlescribetl  their  work  for 
their  church,  “helping  struggling  churches;”  “caring  for  the  parish 
poor;”  “sustaining  .Sunday-schools  where  no  cliurch  exists;”  “liqui- 
dating the  church  debt,”  etc.  She  said;  “The  strong  point  in  these 
organizations  is  the  fact  that  the  women  have  more  time  and  patience 
for  the  ‘little  beginnings’  that  would  per[)lcx  and  |)uzzle  the  state 
boards  which  labor  in  the  larger  fields  arul  on  a gratuler  scale;  and 
like  gleaners  they  will  make  use  of  the  grain  left  behind  by  the  busy 
harvesters.  They  are  more  willing  to  begin  with  a small  outlook, 
toiling  on  with  more  zeal  and  hopefulness  for  the  final  culmination  of 
their  prayers.  Their  faith  never  falters,  though  the  way  be  long  anil 
the  days  dark.  They  quietly  and  steadily  march  along  say'ing,  'the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.’  When  a church  is  finally  forced  to 
close  its  doors,  as  sometimes  hapjiens,  e.xpcrience  shows  ‘tisa  woman’s 
hand  that  holds  the  key,  waiting  and  watching  for  the  day  of  better 
things.” 

“War,  Peace  and  National  Honor,”  Rev.  Henry  Illanchard,  D.  I). 
Portland,  Me.  Admitting  that  war  is  incidental  to  the  lower  stages 
of  man’s  development,  he  contended  that  too  much  honor  has  been 
given  to  war  and  warriors,  and  while  some  wars  have  been  noble 
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and  honorable  to  one  side,  he  urged  that  peace  is  the  goal  toward 
which  all  things  should  tend.  He  insisted  that  the  evil  of  war  should 
be  inculcated  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  but  held  that  the  great 
panacea  is  in  our  religion,  which  puts  a new  meaning  in  "national 
honor,”  which  means  national  service.  His  closing  words  were: 
"In  such  an  hour,  it  is  meet  that  we  should  feel,  as  never  tiefore,  the 
solidarity  of  mankind,  and  long  tor  and  work  for  the  feileration  of 
nations.  The  great  gun  of  Krupp’s  manufactory  is  in  its  place  in 
yonder  fair.  It  tells  what  man  has  been  able  to  tlo  in  creating  instru- 
ments for  man’s  destruction.  But  there,  also,  is  the  gigantic  search- 
light with  its  2CK), 000,000  candle  power,  showing  w hat  man  has  done  to 
use  the  wondrous  agent  we  call  electricity,  to  illumiiu  darkness  and 
fog  and  storm.  That  is  a fitter  symbol  of  the  coming  times  than  the 
gigantic  gun.  On  one  of  Louis  XI\  .’s  cannon  were  the  words,  * 'Hie 
argument  of  kings.’  Our  search-light  shall  ileclare  it  is  the  argument 
of  the  people.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  no  need  of 
cannon.  The  time  will  never  be  on  earth  when  we  shall  have  no  need 
of  light.  Invention  amazes;  aits  increase;  the  twentieth  century  will 
reap  great  results  from  the  marvelous  achievements  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  Invention,  arts,  I solemnly  believe,  w ill  make  useless  b.iyonets 
and  sword  and  cannon,  but  light,  more  light,  in  material  form,  will 
only  symbolize  the  light  w^hich  thought  shall  give  to  the  great  j)ri*b- 
lems  of  society.  If  all  the  electric  thoughts  of  this  last  tlecade  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  could  blaze  out  in  light,  as  does  the  great  search- 
light yonder,  it  would  show  us  the  path  of  the  future  upon  which  we 
are  adv'ancing — the  path,  growing  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day,  wherein  shall  be  made  real  the  vision  that  has  forever 
haunted  prophet  and  poet  of  ‘ peace  on  earth,  good  w ill  to  men,’-  the 
day  when  w^ar  shall  be  no  more;  and  that  nation  shall  be  greatest  w hich 
best  serves  the  world.” 

"Crime;  Capital  Punishment;  Intemperance.”  Rev.  ()lymj)ia 
Brown  Willis,  Racine,  Wis.  " A large  part  of  the  miser)-  of  the  world,” 
said  the  speaker,  "results  from  crime.  It  does  not  result  from  Lve's 
transgression,  nor  are  there  two  oj)posing  forces  at  wt)rk  striving  to 
rule  the  earth.  Human  society  is  unfinished.”  'Phe  acts  of  men  arc 
largely  experimental.  The  criminal  is  a man,  a child  of  (loti,  astray; 
"an  experimenter  who  has  blundered,  his  own  worst  enemy.  He  ap- 
peals to  our  sympathy,  while  his  conduct  calls  for  our  comlemnation.” 
How  should  a Christian  government  treat  him?  Retributit)n  belongs 
to  God,  and  government  should  have  but  two  purposes  in  punishing 
the  protection  of  society  and  the  rescue  of  the  criminal.  The  death 
penalty  does  not  le.ssen  crime,  nor  cruel  punishments  ilecreasc  it. 
Prisons  should  be  schools;  man’s  punishment  should  be  like  God's, 
medicinal. 

"Christian  PAhics.”  Rev.  A.  N.  Alcott,  IHgin,  111.,  asked:  "Can 
Christianity  be  made  a living,  working,  realized  religion  in  daily  human 
affairs?  Can  men  succeed  and  strictly  practice  it?  Questions  of  the- 
ological doctrine  are  at  present  as  nothing  to  the  world  in  comparison 
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to  the  importance  of  tliis  question:  Is  Christian  ethics,  as  a path  to 
success,  workable  in  business  and  politics?”  Mr.  Alcott  declared  him- 
self aftirmatively.  He  (pioted  ( i ) the  precepts  and  examples  in  the 
New  Testament  in  proof;  (2)  the  common  law;  (3)  the  oneness  of 
humanity  - human  society  i.s  a unit,  and  (4)  the  verdict  of  time.  He 
insisted  that  experience  shows  that  honor,  honesty,  in  the  long  run, 
succeeds — in  busine.ss,  politics,  everywhere.  Among  many  striking 
illustrations  he  referretl  to  our  own  national  history,  and  said:  "The 
reaction  (»f  llic  unethical  on  society  to  its  vast  injury  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  both  business  and  politics,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  the 
institution  of  slavery  at  the  South.  Thousands  of  men  were  success- 
fully kidnappetl,  their  toil  was  successfully  enforced.  Chains  were 
successfully  imposetl  on  millions.  Hut  not  only  was  this  success  a 
constant  social  ami  agricultural  curse  during  its  continuance,  but  the 
unethical  industry  at  length  produced  rebellion,  came  near  ruining  a 
nation,  cost  North  and  South  billions  of  dollars,  more  money  than  the 
slaves  ever  earned;  cost,  ttioreover,  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives, 
the  agony  ami  tears  of  eight  million  homes,  the  strain  of  a four  years’ 
civil  war,  and  left  a blight  on  soil  and  on  hearts  and  minds  in  the  land 
of  the  orange  blossom  that  has  not  yet  spent  its  withering  and  baneful 
force.  Was  this  unethical  business,  this  unethical  politics  a success, 
mcasiired  by  the  yartl-stick  of  time?” 

••'Ihe  ('ontribution  of  Universalism  to  the  World’s  h'aith,”  by 
Rev.  lames  M.  1‘ullman.  I).  D..  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  the  last  paper 
presented.  Dr.  I’ullman  nameil  five  great  thoughts  which  his  denom- 
ination had  given  to  religion:  (U  Faith  in  man;  (2)  faith  in  the 
beneficence  of  evil;  (3)  the  organic  and  spiritual  unity  of  the  race; 
(4)  the  intcrminableness  of  man’s  progre.ss;  ( 5 ) eternal  hope.  The 

concluding  words  were:  . , , , , ■ , 

“A  gulf  of  decjiest  mystery  surrounds  this  island-earth  on  which 

we  dwell.  We  must  build  uithin  ourselves  the  bridge  of  faith,  which 
alone  can  sjian  the  wide  abyss.  Let  me  illustrate  what  1 mean  by  the 
figure  of  the  cantilever  bridge.  A cantilever  is  a bracket.  A canti- 
lever bridge  is  a double  or  balanced  bracket.  \\  hen  the  gulf  to  be 
sjianned  h.is  a reachable  bottom,  wc  can  build  our  piers  upon  it,  lay 
the  beams  of  our  bridge  over  them,  and  .so  cross  the  chasm.  Where 
the  gulf  is  too  deep,  or  the  waters  too  swift  for  this,  we  can  erect 
solid  towers  on  both  shores,  swing  our  suspension  bridge  betvveen 
them  and  so  cross.  Hut  the  gulf  which  surrounds  us  here  is  unfath- 
omable; it  has  no  reachable  bottom,  and  no  visible  further  shore. 
Our  only  resource  is  the  cantilever.  W’c  must  build  our  solid  pier  of 
(act  on  our  own  side  of  the  gulf,  start  our  truss-work  from  the  top  ot 
that,  and  then  we  can  build  out  over  the  abyss  just  as  far  as  we  build 
the  balancing  worth  and  faith  inland  in  our  own  sou  s. 
laws  of  spirit,  the  uri.secn  Hridge-builder  on  the  further  shore  ^ 
toward  us  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  build  toward  Him. 
and  more  out-reaching  our  hope,  the  sooner  will  the  ^ 

formed  between  man’s  desires  and  his  Maker  s purposes.  The  only 
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Universalism  I care  anything  about,  is  that  which  builds  the  bridge  of 
eternal  hope  over  the  gulf  of  sin  and  darkness,  and  makes  Ciod  acces- 
sible to  the  lost  soul  and  straying  feet  of  the  weakest  and  worst  of 
men.” 


THE  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Congress  were  very  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive, covering  the  historical,  doctrinal  and  ethical  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  Unitarians.  The  sessions  continued  from  September  i6th 
to  the  23d.  Distinguished  scholars  and  divines  contributeil  to  the 
interest  of  the  Congress;  among  them  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  ol 
New  York,  discussed  the  Representative  Men;  the  Rev.  M.  St.  C. 
Wright,  of  New  York,  “The  Theological  Method  of  the  Movement;”  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Sheer,  of  Buffalo,  traced  the  history  of  the  Unitarian  idea 
from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  Xicenc  creed  ( A.  I).  325).  He 
declared  that  “the  absolute  being  of  Cod  remained  untouched  through 
the  growing  centuries  by  the  growing  claims  of  Christ.  No  father 
the  church,  for  three  centuries  after  Christ,  lost  sight  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  Christ  to  God,  or  claimed  Him  to  be  otherwise  than  a rcjire- 
sentative  of  the  Father,  The  rank  growth  of  dogma  began  in  the  Thinl 
century.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  not  given  a i)lace  as  the  Third  Person 
of  God  until  the  Eighth  century.  The  true,  original  Unitarians  were  the 
Jews  of  the  First  century,  but  those  now  known  as  early  Unitarians  were 
those  who  sought  to  revive  the  simple  primitive  faith  in  the  unity  of 
God  of  the  early  Christians.”  The  Christian  church  deteriorated  from 
the  Third  century  until  a mistake  was  regarded  as  a crime  and  an  im- 
puted error  fatal. 

“The  Church  of  the  Spirit  ” was  treated  by  Rev.  Anna  (Tirlin 
Spencer,  and  papers  were  read  by  Revs.  Augustus  M.  Lord;  F.  G 
Peabody,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge;  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“The  Unitarian  Movement  in  I'orcign  Lands”  was  treated  by  Pro- 
fessor Gordon,  of  Manchester,  England;  the  Rev.  I'.  W.  .M.  Hugen- 
holtz,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  described  the  status  in  Poland,  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands;  Professor  Honct-Maury,  the  situation  in  Switzerland 
and  France,  where  Channing  is  held  to  be  a projdict,  and  he  prcdicteil 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  1*' ranee  will  be 
liberal. 

A lively  address  w’as  given  by  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  of 
Fmgland,  who  said  “there  are  three  steps  in  religion,  ( 1 ) soap  and 
water,  (2)  plenty  to  eat,  and  (3)  good  clothing.”  Smiles  and  laughter 
hasten  the  journey. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  II.  Allen  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  Unitarianism 
during  the  pre-transcendcntal  period,  from  1800  to  1835,  "hen  it 
existed  only  in  and  around  Boston.  The  Rev.  Geo.  11.  Batchelor  de- 
clared that  its  characteristic  is  still  transcendental,  inasmuch  as  Emer- 
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son  was  its  great  exponent.  Reason  and  right  as  revealed  in  man’s 
mental  and  moral  constitution  is  man’s  ultimate  authority.  The  Rev. 
John  C.  Learned,  of  St.  Louis,  declared  that  the  principles  of  lunerson 
and  Parker  still  characterize  the  denomination.  He  .said: 

"The  impulse  giv^en  by  Parker  and  Phnerson  to  our  churches  has 
been  pushing  toward  some  such  culmination  as  this  Parliament  of 
Religions,  a noble  sympathy  of  faith  and  fellowship,  though  it  will  be 
a long  time  before  the  music  of  this  divine  classic  will  seem  sweet  to 
ecclesia.stical  ears.  This  impetus  was  largeh-  heightened,  first  by  the 
publication  of  several  books  which  formed  an  epoch  in  theological 
thought,  Darwin’s  ‘Origin  of  Species’  and  Renan’s  ‘ Life  of  Jesus,’ and 
others;  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  brought 
limitless  possibilities  of  material  and  spiritual  ailvanccment.  The 
Unitarian  denomination  shared  in  the  new  ho[)es,  inv’oked  the  spirit  of 
organization,  and  the  growth  in  breadth  and  depth  goes  on  steadily 
and  rapidly.’’ 

The  Revs.  Messrs.  Hornbrooke,  Crooker,  Crothers,  .Simmons  and 
Savage  unfolded  the  Unitarian  doctrines;  man’s  knowledge  of  religious 
truth  results  from  his  own  experience;  Jesus,  "an  ascending  man;’’  an 
immanent  God  revealed  " in  law  which  is  love,  and  love  which  is  law;’’ 
man,  "the  last  link  in  evolution,’’  still  containing  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  beast,  but  moving  upward,  and  working  them  out;  and  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Savage,  the  instincts  of  the  soul  and  psycliological 
science  give  the  warrant  of  life  eternal. 

Specimen  e.xprcssions  of  opinion  may  be  taken  from  the  paj)ers 
read.  Professor  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  declared  that  all  Uni- 
tarians accept  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer, 
of  Cincinnati,  said,  "there  is  no  partial  revelation;”  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Crosskey,  of  Pdigland,  rejected  all  miraculous  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  regarded  every  event  in  outward  nature  anti  in  the 
history  of  man  as  resulting  fiom  evolution,  and  held  all  rites,  cere- 
monies and  ordinances  as  subordinate  to  obedience  of  the  laws  of 
God. 

The  names  of  Channing,  Margaret  Fuller,  Alcott,  Dwight.  Pdiza- 
beth  Peabody,  Emerson,  Ripley,  \Vhip[)Ie,  Hedge, 'Picknor,  Lowell. 
Prescott,  Palfrey,  Motley,  liancroft,  PA’erett,  .Sumner,  Curtis,  Pryant, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Dorothea  Dix,  Mary  Car(H‘n- 
ter.  Dr.  Bellows  and  others  were  referred  to  as  among  those  who  hatl 
adorned  the  Unitarian  annals.  Prof.  F.  Ci.  Peabody  described  the 
philanthropic  genius  and  work  of  his  church.  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 
D.  D.,  sent  a paper  describing  the  poets  who  had  sung  the  broad  faith 
of  the  liberal  church. 

The  statistics  of  the  denomination  were  given  by  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds,  Secretary  of  the  Unitarian  Association;  \V'.  H.  Lyon,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference,  and  Rev.  I'.  L.  Hosmer,  .Secretary 
of  the  Western  Conference.  Also,  the  condition  of  the  Unity  clubs. 
Young  People’s  Guilds  and  other  subsidiary  organizations  was  given. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  reported  " two  hundred  and  fifty 
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or  three  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  with  a missionary  income  of 
^40,000  a year.” 

The  topic  of  tiie  last  session  was  the  ” Unitarian  Promise.”  The 
Rev.  Ida  C.  Multin  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Revs.  Ed- 
ward PvVerett  Hale  and  Caroline  J.  Rartlett;  also  a paper  from  the 
Rev.  \V.  C.  Gannett  was  read  by  proxy.  He  ur^ed  j^rowth  inwardly; 
union  with  all  liberal  faiths,  and  that  the  Unitarian  church  aim  chiefly 
to  be  a church  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

An  interesting  woman’s  meeting  was  heltl,  in  whioli  four  valuable 
papers  were  presented  on  “ \\  Oman’s  Theological  l'hnanci[)ation.” 
Judaism  was  represented  by  Miss  Mary  M.  Cohen,  of  Philadelphia; 
Univ'ersalism  by  Mrs.  Jane  \^.  Patterson,  of  Boston;  the  Prec  Religion- 
ists by  Mrs.  Pklnah  1).  Cheney,  of  Boston,  and  Unitarianism  by  Rev. 
Marion  Murdock,  of  Cleveland. 

The  papers  of  this  congress,  if  gathered  into  a volume,  would  be 
be  a choice  contribution  to  the  literature  of  religious  thought. 
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THE  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOrAE  Ct^NGRES.S. 

The  General  Conference  appointed  the  following  b<»ar<l  of  man- 
agers: Bishop  B.  T.  Lee,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  Bishop  Jas,  A.  Handy,  I).  I)., 
Rev.  T.  B.  Calwell,  Rev.  J.  H.  Armstrong,  I).  I). ( treasurer ),  and  Bishoi> 
B.  \V.  Arnett  was  made  general  manager  and  representative  to  all 
religious  congresses,  and  also  chairman  of  committee  on  prttgrammes. 

The  first  meeting  was  the  missionary  congres.^  of  the  A.  M.  h. 
church,  which  convened  September  19,  at  10  .\.  m.,  in  room  \’III. 

in  the  Art  Palace,  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner,  1).  I).,  i)rcsiding.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  \Vm.  B.  Derrick,  secretary  of  missions,  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  missionary  work  of  our  church  in  Hayti,  San  Do- 
mingo, Bermuda,  Demarara,  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone,  Dr,  D.  H. 
Williams  and  Bishop  H.  M.  Turner  delivered  addresses  during  the 
day.  On  Wednesday,  September  20th,  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett  presided 
and  addresses  were  deliv'ered  by  Bishop  Tanner  anti  Jt)hn  M.  Hender- 
son. The  missionary  congress  was  well  attended  anti  able  atltlres.ses 
were  delivered  by  Prince  Momolu  Mas.satjuoi  anti  Dr.  .Mortc,  of  Africa. 

On  Thursday  night  the  citizens  of  Chicagt)  gave  a reception  in 
Bethel  church  to  the  members  of  the  A.  M.  !L  congress.  Bi.shop  A. 
W,  Wayman  presided,  and  addresses  were  tlelivcretl  by  Rev.  1).  A. 
Graham,  R.  E.  Moore  and  J.  D.  Bryant.  .S.  Lang  W'illiams  tlelivcretl 
an  address  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  Bishop  (jiant  re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  the  bishops,  and  Dr.  L.  j.  Coppins  in  behalf  of 
the  general  officers  of  the  church.  Also  the  members  of  Quinn 
Chapel,  Bethel  church,  and  St.  Stephen’s  church,  gave  a banquet,  at 
which  representatives  from  every  state  of  the  Union  were  present,  and 
participated;  it  was  the  largest  reunion  of  African  Methodists  ever 
held. 
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The  congress  formally  opened  in  Washington  Hall  on  Friday, 
September  22d,  at  lO  A.  m.  Rev.  J.  W.  Beckett,  D.  1).,  of  Baltimore, 
conducted  a praise  service,  after  which  Ibshop  Abram  Grant  offered 
prayer.  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett  introduced  C.  C.  Bonney,  presitlcnt  of 
the  religious  Congress  Auxiliary,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  adilre.ss, 
said: 

“Man  at  last  takes  his  position  in  the  world  as  man;  for  man  con- 
sists of  character  and  virtue  and  intelligence  and  deeds.  Whatever 
may  be  the  appearance  of  the  man.  whatever  may  be  his  external  garb 
or  the  color  of  his  skin,  if  his  mind  be  not  ennobled  with  intelligence 
he  is  not  man. 

“ The  meaning  of  this  African  Congress,  which  is  broader  than  your 
denomination,  which  assumes  a significance  greater  than  any  denomina- 
tion could  hold — the  significance  of  this  meeting  to  all  the  world  is 
greater  than  can  readily  be  comprehended.  Africa  in  America  is  the 
hope  of  Africa  throughout  the  whole  worltl.  ICvery  sorrow  which 
your  race  has  suffered  in  my  country,  every  agony  you  have  endured, 
every  privation  you  have  suffered,  you  are  now  being  reoaitl  and  shall 
yet  be  repaid  a millionfold  by  the  blessings  which  shall  follow  you. 
It  is  not  the  first  or  only  instance  in  which  the  hand  of  I’rovidence  has 
been  seen  in  sorrow  and  affliction.  All  the  history  of  the  world  is  full 
of  such  examples  as  this,  but  yours  seems  to  me  one  of  jieculiar  con- 
gratulation and  glory. 

“One  other  thought  I think  I ought  to  express.  It  is  the  tribute 
of  the  other  races  of  mankind  appropriately  given  on  this  occasion  to 
the  deep  religious  character  of  the  African  race.  To  them  faith  and 
hope  and  prayer  and  supplication  arc  .as  natural  as  to  take  the  food 
which  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  gives  to  sustain  the  bodily  lile.  No 
more  touching  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  African  race  can  be  four;<l 
than  that  which  will  record  the  religious  experiences  of  that  race  in 
America.” 

Prince  Wolkonsky,  of  Russia,  responded  to  a call  in  a few  words. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Hooker,  sister  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  said:  “ 1 am 
proud  to  come  with  you;  I am  proud  to  sit  close  to  you,  and  I want  to 
say  to  you  that  the  dear  sister  sitting  at  home  there,  her  soul  gone 
on,  if  she  could  be  herewith  you  it  would  be  the  ])leasure  of  her  life. 
But  she  speaks  through  me  to  say  to  you  that  all  that  you  have  done  ami 
are  now  doing  verifies  the  ideal  of  you  that  she  presenteil  in  that 
‘Uncle  Tom.’  ” 

The  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer,  of  Chicago,  was  called  upon,  and  re- 
sponded: 

“I  want  to  reaffirm  to  you  what  my  brother  has  said  in  your  behalf 
in  his  words  of  welcome.  I want  the  privilege  of  saying  to  you  a 
thousandfold  more,  if  1 can  pack  it  into  a word  or  two.  I wafit  to  say 
to  you,  brethren  of  the  colored  race,  that  the  teacher  from  whom  I 
have  learned  almost  all  I know,  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  has  taught  me  that  the  Africans  are  best  beloved  because  they 
love  to  be  called  obedient  and  come  with  wide  open  hearts  and  teach- 
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able  mituls  to  U-ain  of  the  only  wise  ('.oil,  and  they  are  affectionate 
puient  and  he  ptui,  not  only  one  to  another,  but  to  all  who  hold  it  to 
b<  the  Rlory  of  the  ru.gebc  hfc  that  each  shall  have  his  joy  and  delight 
the  service  of  all  the  rest;  and  I love  the  colored  peoi.le,  not  of 
rica,  whom  I don  t know,  but  of  America,  whom  1 have  known  ” 

ri ‘•'i'^  President,  presiding, 

sad:  ••  1 he  Christian  imml  and  iheChrisiianchurch  are alway.s ascending 

hi;her  and  hi^dicr  in  its  ideas  ul  (lod  and  man.  We  hope  that  in  the 
paiiers  that  will  be  read  totlay  and  tomorrow  and  the  next  day  we 
shul  have  such  utterances  Irom  tliese  dear  brethren,  who  have  written 
luit  their  tiioui^hts  and  j^one  down  to  the  dejiths  of  their  reli^dou.s  ideas 
as  will  s!u)W  to  this  community  and  to  the  world  the  very  sjiirit  and 
n.Tiirc  of  the  African  Mcthotlist  I'.piscopal  church."  Bisiiop  Payne 
W.IS  followeil  by  a pajier  entitled: 

••Rise  and  Proj^ress  of  the  African  Methodist  p:piscopal  Church,”  Or. 
by  Rt.  Rev.  J. lines  A.  Ilanily,  1).  1).  i\mon^  other  things  Dr. 
ll.indysaid;  ‘•In  the  year  Phillip  ICmhry  orj^anized  a class  of 

Maliodists  in  the  city  (d  New  \'ork.  One  of  them  was  a ne|.Tro  woman. 
k;>Dcrt  .MrawbridiTc,  at  Haltiniore,  Md.,  the  same  year,  organized  a 
cl.iss  of  twelve  persons,  one  of  whom  uas  a negro  woman.  We  have 
Ix-’n  in  the  .Methodist  i hurcli  ev  er  since  <Hir  admission  by  Embry  and 
Mriwbritlgc,  over  \ 2j  years.  • • * .African  Methodism  had  its 

birdi  in  an  age  nf  ngi<l  opposition  to  Christian  fellowship  before  or  at 
the  common  communion  table  of  the  Lord;  every  inch  of  ground  or 
portion  of  the  tublored  members  among  the  Protestant  denominations 
M.i'ticrcely  contested.  Nevertheless,  we  continued  in  Lovely  lane, 
.stfiwbridge  Alley,  Haltiniore  and  old  St.  George’s  street,  IMiiladel- 
phii.  until  April,  iSi6,  when  in  solemn  convention,  assembled  under 
the  protection  of  .Almighty  Ciod  atul  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  or- 
g.iri.zcd  the  .African  Methodist  church. 

“The  .African  Methodist  l*^piscopal  church  is  one  of  the  agents  at 
uorv  to  restore  the  earth  to  its  pristine  and  primeval  purity.  African 
Methodism  from  its  incipienev  ilemaiuled  and  today  demands  a higher 
form  of  courage  and  eiulurancc,  tlisciplinc  and  order.  It  is  a Method- 
ist Ppiscop.d  church,  not  a Congregational,  nor  a Presbyterian  church; 
it  i?.a  church  governed  and  superintended  by  bishops,  who  are  elected 
anil  >rdained  to  the  work  of  the  episcopacy,  with  general,  annual  and 
qu.iftcrly  conferences. 

■‘God  has  f)lcsse<l  and  prospered  the  work  put  in  operation  by  the 
‘Heroic  Fifteen,’  Allen,  Hill  and  their  associates.  The  lessthan  three 
thomand  communicants  of  i8i6  are  today  five  hundred  thousand:  the 
eleven  preachers  who  met  in  the  convention  seventy-seven  years  ago 
arc  t )day  represented  by  Bftcen  thousand  itinerant  and  local  preachers. 

"Our  .Sunday-schools  contain  408,176  scholars  and  teachers.  We 
have  5,710  church  buildings,  1,037  parsonages,  five  colleges,  twenty 
school-houses,  one  publishing  house,  one  department  of  finance,  four 
Kjiiscopal  residences.  \Vc  have  a total  of  6,757  buildings  with  a valu- 
ation of  88,30‘).622,  Our  mission  work  in  Africa  embraces  two  annual 
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conferences,  one  within  the  Liberian  republic,  the  other  at  Sierra  Leone, 
west  Africa,  More  than  forty  teachers  and  preachers  are  employed 
and  several  schools  arc  daily  oi)ened  throuj^hout  the  year  hw  educa- 
tional and  industrial  training.  In  the  West  Indies— Bermuda,  Ilayti 
and  San  Domingo  our  missions  are  in  a rtouiishing  coiulition. 

“The  mission  of  the  African  Methoilist  lepisco{)al  church,  as  her 
name  indicates,  is  to  the  weaker  races,  hrst,  to  glorif\’  (ii>il  by  lifting 
them  to  a higher  plane  morally,  religiously,  intellectually  ami  indus- 
triously. Second.  To  stand  as  a broail  Christian  jirotest  again>t  ca'-te 
in  the  church,  in  the  pew,  at  the  altar,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  sacramental 
table,  giving  to  all  the  opportunit}  to  grow  and  to  develop  into  full, 
grand  manhood  and  womanhood;  putting  intc^  active  operati<*n  the 
moral  and  religious  forces  of  our  blessed  Metho<lism,  forming  an 
alliance  of  Christian  thought.  Christian  work,  Christian  love  with  our 
darker  kinsmen  of  Central  and  South  America;  then  with  our  united 
intelligence  made  strong  by  our  Methodism,  w ith  faith  in  (jod.  ami 
with  our  brothers  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Antilles  marching  under 
this  banner — onward — onward,  to  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  we  wili 
preach  the  Gospel  of  a free,  full  and  common  salvation  t<»  the  millions 
of  our  brethren  therel” 

“The  Philosophy  of  the  Ivpiscopacy  t)f  the  .Afiican  .Mothodist 
.Episcopal  Church”  was  treated  by  the  Kev.  J.  Ivmbry,  D.  I).,  busi- 
ness manager  of  publishing  department.  He  said;  “ 'I'lic  American 
Methodist  Ivpiscopal  church  is  a legitimate  bram  h of  the  .Methoilist 
family,  and  doctrinally  it  is  at  one  with  them  all.  In  her  ecclesiastical 
frame  she  adopts  the  theory  of  episcopacy  as  the  administrative 
agency.  In  this  she  stands  abreast  w ith  all  episcop.d  bodu  >,  and 
believes  that  she  has  the  jirimitive  ejiiscopate,  and  feels  sure  that  lici 
bishops  are  as  high  as  the  highest.  She  di^nli^‘.es  the  iilea  of  apos 
tolic  succession,  but  still  insists  that  the  office  is  of  sufficient  dignity 
and  responsibility  to  warrant  a sejiarate  ordination  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,” 

“What  are  the  Demands  of  the  Hour?”  was  discussed  fiy  Bishop 
B.  T,  Tanner,  D.  D,  First.  “We  are  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
law.  We  have  passed  through  that  stage  of  a jieople’s  life  and  develop- 
ment wheiT  luck,  chance  or  good  fortune  may  be  supiuised  to  rule,  a 
sort  of  go-as-you-plea.se  race  through  life.  Second.  We  must  appre- 
ciate our  individual  responsibility.  For  the  church  and  race  have 
passed  through  tne  era  when  others  were  resjionsible  for  them.  In  the 
past  we  could  truthfully'  lay'  our  poverty,  our  ignorance,  and  even  a large 
share  of  our  immorality'  at  the  door  of  others.  Not  so  now'.  We,  our- 
selves, are  responsible  for  our  ignorance,  poverty'  ami  immorality',  ami 
not  another.  Third.  As  a church  we  must  apjireciate  our  responsi- 
bility. The  age  demands  that  the  church  shall  look  after  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  peojile,  the  education  of  the  children:  that  the 
ministry  and  the  church  shall  instruct  the  peojile  on  tlie  most  intelli- 
gent lines,  and  shall  require  each  member  to  jierforni  his  whole  duty 
to  himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  country  and  to  his  God.” 


Rev.  J.  H.  Armstrong,  D.  D 
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“The  Relicjious  Press,  its  Power  and  Intiuence,”  hy  tljc  Rev.  H.  T. 
Johnson,  A.  M.,  1).  D.,  Ph.  1).  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  so  tar-reachintj 
is  the  press  in  its  scope,  so  lofty  in  its  mission,  .so  ttdlin^  in  its  operations 
on  individuals  and  .society  at  lart;e.  such  a desiL^nation  as  that  which 
says  it  is  the  fourth  estate  in  the  realm  or  republic  is  a fit  and  well 
merited  tribute.  To  the  distributim^  center  of  this  intelligence  and 
power  tlie  nation  owes  its  perpetuation  and  life.  In  comparing  the 
religious  and  secular  jiress  he  used  the  following  language: 

“From  this  engine  of  power  aiul  dlurnination  tly.*  inili\  iilual.  fam- 
ily’, society’,  church  and  nation  owe  their  perpetuity  and  well-being 
As  to  strength  of  morals,  justice  of  administration,  soiindrit^ss  of 
dogma,  excellence  of  j)urjK)se  and  graiuleiir  of  constitution  it  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  worltl.” 

“The  Heroines  of  Methoilisni  Before  tlie  W'ar,'*  liy  Bishop  \N'esley* 
J.  Gaines,  1).  D.,  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  the  pitmeer  women  of  the 
church  and  state,  and  .said:  “Without  their  aid  and  co«“)jH*ratioii  the 
greatest  works  of  the  past  would  have  l>een  failures."  He  named 
among  the  heroines  of  the  race  and  church  Phillis  Wheatly,  the 
poetess:  Francis  L.  Harper,  the  autlioress:  Mrs.  Richard  Allen.  Mrs. 
Mary  Campbell.  Mrs.  Fanny’ Coi>pin.  and  others  w ho  were  the  pillars 
of  the  church  in  its  infancy’.  He  said  that  “although  people  think 
that  they  are  suffering  now,  still  the  darknes-.  before  the  war  wa^  much 
greater.  All  honor  to  the  heroines  of  Methodism  l>efore  the  war! 
Too  much  cannot  be  saiil  of  their  pietv.  love  and  devotion.  May  their 
names  be  written  high  ujxm  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life." 

“The  Literature  and  the  Authors  of  the  A,  M.  L.  Church."  by  the 
Rev.  L.  J.  Coj)pin.  “It  is  marvelous  when  we  consider  that  this  work 
of  founding  a denomination  was  begun  without  money,  education,  or 
social  prestige.  In  the  words  of  our  revered  senior  bishop:  ‘Poor  and 
lowly’,  an  outcast,  and  despised  of  men.  it  feebly  entered  into  being, 
but  with  a manifest  destiny  of  greatness  w hich  has  been  developing 
for  over  three  quarters  of  a century’.'  The  day-star  of  frceilom  for  the 
race  had  not  cast  it.s  first  ray’  of  liglit  beyond  the  horizon  ot  oppres- 
sion; in  many’  j)ortions  of  our  country  it  was  regarded  as  a crime  ibr 
persons  of  African  ilcsccnt  to  learn  to  reavl  a l>ook,  to  say  notlnng  of 
ir.aking  books  The  fouiulers  of  African  Metlnulism  diil  not  make 
any  false  pretensions  to  learning.  They  were  unlettered  men,  and  they 
knew  it.  Their  great  leader  was  as  niode-t  as  he  was  pious.  Hut 
while  these  men  were  unlettered,  they  had  character,  common  sense 
and  a great  cause,  Duly’ seventy-seven  years  have  j)a>scd  since  the 
founding  of  the  African  Methodist  P'piscopal  church,  ami  I am  asketl 
to  write  of  her  literature  and  authiirs.  With  much  gratitude  and 
hope,  may''  we  not  exclaim:  ‘ What  hath  Goil  wrought?* 

“During  the  first  fifty  y’cars  of  .\frican  Melhoilist  effort  but  little 
writing  was  done.  The  autobiography  of  Richard  Allen,  publi^hed  in 
1833,  seventeen  years  after  the  organization  of  the  churcli,  is  brief  and 
unpretentious.  It  is  the  record  of  his  life,  e.xperience  and  (lospel 
labors,  to  which  is  apjiended  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Africa:i 
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Methodist  Episcopal  church.  No  doctrines  arc  promulgated,  no 
egotism  is  (lisj)layed.  Jt  is  simj)Iy  a [)lain  statement  of  facts,  such  as 
should  have  been  given  to  the  church  by  its  founders.  The  first  offi- 
cial item  that  we  have  looking  toward  bookmaking  is  that  which  re- 
cords the  election  of  a book  steward  at  the  annual  conference  held  in 
Baltimore  in  1818.  The  first  historical  item,  showing  any  practical  re- 
suits,  is  the  report  of  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Carr,  who,  as  general  book  stew- 
ard.  reportctl  in  1835  he  had  published  one  thousand  disciplines, 
one  thousand  hymn  books  and  two  thousand  annual  conference  min- 
utes, Two  years  later  the  conference  decreed  the  publication  of  a 
cjuarterly  magazine,  which  may  be  styled  the  American  Methodist 
I{piscopal  Review  in  cmbrj'o.  As  text  books  for  our  young  men 
who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  as  associate  books  for  reading, 
we  have  fourteen  written  by  African  Methodist  authors.  They  are  as 
follows; 

“Church  Polity,  D.  A.  I’aync:  Apology  for  African  Methodism,  B. 

T.  Tanner;  Semi-Centenary  of  African  Methodism.  D.  A.  Bayne;  Way- 
man  on  the  Discipline,  A.  W.  \\’a)’man;  Turner’s  Catechism,  A.  M, 
lurner;  Life  of  Richard  Allen,  auto-biography;  Outlines  of  History, 

B.  T.  'I'anner;  (lenesis  Re-read,  T.  (}.  Steward^  Methodist  Politv,  H, 

.M.  T urner;  Forty  \’ears’  Recollection,  A.  W.  Wayman;  Seventy  Years' 
Recollections.  D.  A.  Payne;  Digest  of  Christian  Theology,  J.  C.  Em- 
bry; Divine  Logos,  11.  T.  Johnson;  Relation  of  Baptized  Children  to 
the  Church,  L.  J.  Coppin. 

“On  my  library  shelves  there  are  fifty-four  bound  volumes,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  f*amphlets  by  colored  men.  These  volumes 
have  been  gatheretl  iiuliscriminately  from  time  to  time.  A classifica- 
tion of  them  revealed  the  fact  that  forty-five  out  of  fifty-four  are  by 
African  .Methodist  authors.  A further  classification  shows  that  most 
of  the  works  are  historical  and  biographical;  others  arc  on  science, 
classics,  theology,  poetry  and  social  ciuestions.  Some  are  upon  mis- 
cellaneous subjects,  as  for  instance  the  A.  M.  P..  Ifudget,  six  volumes, 
by  Bishop  B.  W.  .\rnett.  ” 

“The  Triumphs  of  Liberty.”  The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  cele- 
brated in  Columbus  Hall,  .September  22.  1893,  at  8 v.  m.  The  meeting  wumphe 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  Liberty, 
aiulicncc  was  composed  of  about  five  thousand  persons,  from  all  parts 
f)f  the  world.  After  the  prehminar^'  exercises  Professor  O’Gorman,  of 
the  Washington  Catholic  University,  read  the  paper  of  Father  J.  R. 

Slattery,  of  Baltimore.  “ The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Negro  Race. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  ffishop  Benjamin  \\.  .Arnett.  D.  D., 
delivered  an  address  on  “ Christianity  and  the  Negro.”  J.  Madison 
Bell,  of  Toleilo.  read  a poem.  Bishop  li.  W.  Arnett,  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  delivered  an  address  upon  “ The  Inumphs  of 

Liberty.”  . . .t  » 

The  day's  services  closed  by  singing  “The  Battle  Hymn. 

On  Saturday.  September  23d.  the  congress  convened  at  lO  a.  m..  in 
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Hall  VIII.  The  attendance  was  larLje:  a number  t»f  interestinfj  papers 
were  read.  The  Sunday  ser\  ice.s  ctmsistetl  of  preaching  in  the  \ arious 
churches,  both  at  niorninj.;  and  at  nitjht.  In  the  afternoon^  were  the 
women’s  mass-meetings  in  the  three  churches.  At  (Juinn  chajtel  Mrs., 
W'ayman  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivereil;  at  Bethel  church, 
Mrs.  Arnett  presided;  addresses  were  deliveretl  by  Bishop  I).  A.  Bayne, 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  xMontfort  the  oriental  lecturer  upon  the  •*  Women  of 
the  East;”  at  St.  .Stephens  church,  Mrs.  Tanner  presided,  and  ad<lre>se 
were  delivered  by’  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Woodson  B'arly  and  Mrs.  l.audonia 
Williams.  Bishop  A.  Walters,  of  the  American  iMetlnulist  E[)isco[)aI 
Zion  church,  preached  a sermon  on  "(iur  .sister  C liurches,  or  Unity 
in  Spirit,  Without  Uniformity  in  .Service.” 

On  Momlay  morning,  at  lO  a.  m..  in  Hall ‘III.  the  Coni^rcvi 
assembled.  Bishop  11.  .M.  rurm  r iiresulinii.  Aihlresses  w ere  delivered 
by  Bishop  Grant,  Prolessor  Council  and  others. 

xMondav'  mVjht  the  Conj^re.ss  com  ened  in  Washin;,’ton  Hall,  Bishop 
B.  T.  Tanner  in  the  chair.  Thousands  ot  j>ersons  came  out  to  hear  the 
addresses  and  son^s.  Hon.  hVedenck  l)ouj.;lass  .md  others  spoke. 
The  meeting  closed  in  a j.jIow  of  enthusiasm 

Tuesday  in  Hall  111.  the  Congress  i et  onvenei.1.  Bishop  W'.iyman 
presiding.  .Able  paj)ers  on  relii^ious  ami  educatum.il  subjects  were 
presented  and  iliscussed. 

On  Tuesday’  the  closing  meetin;..j  wa^  hcKl.  Bishop  \\  ayinan  pre- 
sidinfj.  Tile  attendance  was  very  hirj,^*.  .Aildresses  coinplitm  nl.iry  to 
the  “manajTement  of  the  congress”  were  delivered.  The  cr  mj.^»resv,  \ ote«i 
a "old  medal  to  Bishop  Arnett  for  his  ser\  ices  durin.;  the  P.irli.iment 
of  Religions.  The  Congress  closed  liy  singing  '•  ( eul  be  With  \‘ou  Till 
we  Meet  .Again.” 

“How  may  Elementary'  ICducation  be  IVomotetl  to  Meet  the 
Wants  of  the  Negro  in  Rural  Districts”  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  l^u- 
donia  Williams,  jirincijial  of  public  schools  in  1 mlianapolis,  .she  named 
among  the  wants  instruction,  discijiline  and  training,  such  as  shall 
secure  the  harnifinious  develojiment  itf  all  the  faculties,  the  perfecting 
of  all  the  capacities,  and  the  development  ot  the  mind  toward  truth. 
* * * If  the  child’s  senses  arc  to  be  culiix .itc«l,  it  must  Ik  iltuic 

methodically’.  * * ♦ All  forms  c>t  systematic  km)wlcdge  ha\c 

elements  reaching  down  and  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  chihl’s 
conscious  existence,  and  they  w ill  distribute  themseU  es  through  every* 
period  of  his  life.  * * ♦ Mental  and  manual  training  slunild  go 

liand  in  hantl:  it  is  just  as  desirable  that  youths  be  t.iughl  “to«lo”asto 
“think,”  and  this  must  be  done  if  the  aim  be  the  deveh»pment  of  power 
to  discharge  the  duty  to  family,  church  and  state, 

“The  Heroes  before  the  W ar”  was  the  t«)pic  of  Bishop  H,  M. 
Turner’s  paper.  He  said:  “1  would  like  to  review  the  work  of  Bishops 
Qninn  and  Watters,  and  also  the  career  of  Bishop  1).  A.  Payne,  sitting 
on  the  platform,  the  oldest  I^lethodist  bishop  im  the  globe,  and  1 
would  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  the  oldest  bishop  on  the  globe  anyway; 
the  pioneer  of  an  educated  ministry,  who  has  done  more  for  the  edu* 
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cation  of  his  race  than  any  man  today  who  treads  this  earth:  whose 
name  will  blaze  upon  the  pajj^es  of  history  forever,  and  as  Ion*;  as 
merit  shall  be  valued  and  labor  and  sacrifice  ami  words  full  of  j^einsof 
thought  stir  and  actuate,  shall  be  hoiuired  and  revered  by  men.*’* 
“The  Pioneer  builders"  was  the  theme  of  Bishop  Abram  (Irant, 
D.  D.  He  said  he  would  “point  you  a black  soldier,  a statesman,  side 
by  side  with  George  Washington,  Toussaint  l.’Ouverture.  the  states- 
rnan.  soldier,  martyr  and  the  father  of  Haytian  indejiendcncc.  If  you 
were  to  ask  me  for  the  pioneer  builders  I would  reter  you  to  the  man 
who  saw  the  age  in  which  we  live,  over  thirty  years  ago;  who  said  that 
we  must  build  lighthouses  all  along  the  shore— intellectual  lighthouses, 
institutions  of  learning  in  every  state  must  be  built,  then  would  I {ntint 
to  you  our  senior  bishop,  Daniel  A.  Bayne,  wlui  sit«Kl  alone.  For 
years,  very  few  of  his  church,  very  few  of  his  ow  n race  would  come 
with  him;  but  with  faith  in  God.  he  founded  Wilberforce,  and  clung  to 
it.  and  today  as  a result  of  his  fidelity,  we  have  forty  iii'^titutions  of 
learning  dotting  our  land.  As  he  looks  over  the  fields  of  the  past  he 
can  truthfully  say,  ‘1  came,  1 saw,  1 conquered.’  " 

“ The  Mission  of  the  .African  Methoilism  to  the  Darker  Races" 
was  a paper  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Derrick,  D.  D..  secretary  of  missions  ot  the 
African  Methodist  Fipiscopal  church.  “ The  African  Methodist  Fpis- 
copal  church  is  the  most  j)owerful  as  well  as  the  most  effective  relig- 
ious organization  for  the  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  deveU)pment 
that  is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe  among  the  darker  races, 
looked  to  as  she  is  as  the  great  spiritual  source  from  which  the  Nons 
and  daughters  who  are  classified  among  the  .African  and  Fast  Indian 
are  to  receive  light.  Her  leading  object  is  the  general  inlerevt  of  the 
dark  man.  Reasonings  and  opinions  of  different  shades  and  bearings 
have  indeed  been  expressed  as  the  result  of  e.xperience  ami  continuous 
observation,  expressing  an  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race,  and  especially  of  those  w ho  bear  the  impress  of  .Africa. 

“The  course  of  events  with  regard  to  .Africa  ha>  brought,  by  ex- 
traordinary means  and  circumstances,  the  clearest  and  -Ntrongot  prt>of 
of  a divine  rule  in  human  affairs  that  was  ever  made  visible  to  mor- 
tals. The  removing  of  the  gross  darkness  which  cioers  that  land  of 
precious  memories;  the  dri\'ing  aw  ay  the  clouds,  w liich  seem  l«)  hang 
as  a dark  curtain;  the  restoration  of  its  past  grandeur,  that  land  where 
Abraham  sojourned,  where  Jacob  lived  and  ilied,  where  Joseph  was 
exalted,  Moses  born;  that  land  which  furnisheil  an  asylum  to  .Mary 
and  Joseph,  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  w as  sheltered  from  the  avenger’s 
hanci;  that  land,  the  home  of  Bharaoh.  the  land  of  Nimrotl;  that  land  in 
which  B^gypt  is  found,  the  great  source  from  w hich  sprang  ancient  arts 
and  sciences;  that  land  of  the  jiyramids,  where  the  jialms,  the  pome- 
granates, the  m\  rtle,  where  frankincense  and  myrrh  and  all  that  is 
precious  of  earth’s  products  are  to  be  found;  that  country  t)f  which 
prophets  wrote,  .saying  aloud;  ‘Out  of  Kgypt  have  1 called  my  son  ’ 
Her  four  hundred  millions,  black  in  complexion,  shut  out  from  the 
light  of  Gospel  truth,  must  and  shall  hear  the  Gospel  story;  there  Af- 
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rican  Methodism  has  a mission,  and  tliat  mission  is  to  that  people  uho 
are  today  bowing  to  i^ods  of  wood  and  stone.  It  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  this  church  orj^anization  must  remain  as  an  iiuleuendent  body,  which 
will  enable  it  to  better  develoj)  those  true  principles  which  can  alone 
secure  the  complete  remodeling,  and  a permanently  established  rclii»- 
ious  property  in  dark  and  bemcjhted  Africa.” 

“The  Possible  and  Probable  Relation  of  the  .American  Neoro  to 
the  .African  Continent  From  a Christian  Standpoint”  was  next  read  by 
Rev.  T.  \V.  Henderson,  1).  I).,  w'ho,  in  speakin^of  thefutureof  Atrica. 
said:  “With  the  future  of  .Africa  the  American  ne^jro  is  destined  to 
have  much  to  do.  In  the  j)ast  his  share  has  been  .small,  but  in  the 
future  it  is  to  be  ^reat.  May  it  not  be  that  the  (ireat  Creator  means 
that  the  \er}*  cruelty  here  permittetl  shall  eventuate  in  so  turnin^j  the 
mind  of  the  .American  nej^ro  toward  his  fatherland  as  to  eventuate  in 
his  playing  a great  j^art  in  the  civilization  of  that  wonderful  land?" 

“ For  two  centuries  ami  a half  we  have  had  some  opportunity  of 
participating  in  the  civilization  of  this  land,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  great  body  of  the  r.ice  who  haw  not  enjoyed  equal 
opportunities  with  us  should  nevertheless  share  in  the  benefit’*  to 
be  derived  from  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  by  l>cing  here.  In 
some  way  or  other,  our  Maker  is  to  bring  good  out  of  the  evil  th.it 
has  been  our  lot  in  this  land  of  cruel  bondage.” 

Tiie  Ideal  in  “The  Ideal  in  Education”  was  presented  by  H.  W.  Arnett.  Jr..  A 

Edii.auon.  “ It  is  impossible  by  grafting  or  blending  or  modification  to  pro* 

duce  an  ideal  svstem  of  education  which  is  not  clearh'  an  a^.similation 
and  utilization  of  the  principles  of  the  leading  states  of  antiquity,  the 
schools  and  universities  of  the  .Middle  Ages  and  of  the  rcnaiss.uire. 
* * * The  prime  aim  of  the  ideal  of  our  nuMlernized  cilucalioiial 

life  is  ethical,  the  development  of  character;  and  it>  system  is  the 
spirit  which  gives  equally  to  the  child  of  the  humblc*'t  and  veriest 
peasant  and  of  the  multi-millionaire,  by  co-ordination,  the  content  of 
a complete  education.” 

“The  P'inanccs  of  Our  Church,”  by  I>r.  j II,  Armstrong:  “The 
first  eight  years  of  our  present  system  Siqs.97i.>’S  were  collet  ted  for 
general  purposes,  and  S58.791.56  were  paid  to  supptirt  superannu.iicd 
preachers,  widows  and  orphans  of  itinerant  ministers.”  He  further 
stated  “that  from  18S0  to  iS87thc  .second  eight  years,  5404. 267.40  were 
collected,  showing  that  in  the  first  year  the  average  per  yeai  w.is 
S24.496.4S,  while  for  the  second  eight  years  it  wa*  850,525.42  During 
the  last  eight  years  the  widows  and  orphans  received  8161. 706.06.  or 
820,213.37  per  year.  The  income  from  1888  to  1 8(;2  wa>  8391.622  56. 
While  these  figures  look  large,  yet  it  is  less  than  16  cent-*  per  year  tor 
each  member  of  the  A.  .M.  E.  church.” 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Shaffen,  M.  I).,  D.  D.,  secn-tary  of  church  e.xten- 
sion,  declared  that  “the  Christian  church,  which  i-.  the  public  confosion 
of  our  faith  in  God  and  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  is  a standing,  silent, 
but  awful  protest  against  vice  of  all  kinds,  against  the  orofanation 
of  the  holy  Sabbath,  against  drunkenness,  skepticism,  infidelity  and 
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agnosticism.  It  is  a perpetual  memorial  of  1e<;us  Christ  and  the 
redemption  of  a fallen  world,  through  his  atoning  blood,  >hed  upon 
Calvary:  and  as  steward  to  whom  (iod  has  intru>ted  His  goUl  and 
silver  we  ought  to  see  that  every  town,  village,  hamlet  and  set- 
tlement is  blessed  with  a Christian  church,  where  the  pure  Wort!  of 
God  shall  be  preached,  and  the  Holy  Sacrament  bo  administered." 

‘‘An  Intelligent  Ministry,  a benevolent  I’ew,  the  (ienerating 
Tower  of  Reform,’’  by  J.  T.  Shorter,  A.  M.,  I.L.  1).,  Wilberforcc 
University.  “Ves,  the  leading  thought  of  the  world  is  to  under- 
stand better — more  intelligence.  What  mean  all  these  congresses, 
these  parliaments?  There  could  have  been  a Columbian  l’'x|M»sition 
all  of  sight,  but  not  in  this  our  day.  W hen  men  sec  they  want  to  hear, 
and  when  the>  hear  they  want  to  urnler^tand- 

"The  Negro  Trisoners  in  the  South"  was  discussed  by  Rev.  W’.  H. 
Mi.xon,  of  Alabama.  He  .said;  “ In  iSqo  there  were  97,175  jrrismiers 
of  all  ages  and  grades  in  the  Cniteil  States:  that  24,277  w ere  colored. ” 
He  also  stated  that  a large  percentage  of  convictrons  in  the  .South 
were  on  account  of  color  more  than  on  account  of  crime.  "It  is  iny 
opinion  that  we,  as  ministers,  have  not  tlone  our  full  duty  to  the  pris- 
oners  iiT  the  .South.  W'c  have  not  visiterl  them  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do. 
W’e  should  mold  [)ublic  sentiment  in  favor  of  e'^tablishing  reformatory 
institutions  for  lighter  crimes,  and  for  younger  criminals,  and  as  min- 
isters of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  is  our  dut)  to  visit  the  prisoner  in 
his  cell  and  to  see  that  he  h.as  been  brtmght  to  a knowlerlge  of  the 
Gospel.  The  A.  M.  K.  church  must  wake  uj)  to  this  as  she  has  to  all 
reforms  which  have  for  their  object  the  bettering  of  the  contlilion  o* 
the  negro." 

"The  Music  of  Our  h'athers"  was  by  Rev.  I'vans  'lyrec. 

"The  Old  Church  and  The  New,"  by  Rev.  I).  A.  Graham,  pastor 
of  Bethel  A.  M,  E.  church,  Chicago.  The  speaker  comparetl  the  old 
buildings  with  the  new,  the  old  services  with  the  new  services,  the  old 
music  with  the  new  music.  "The  old  time  music  touched  the  .soul, 
the  new  pleases  the  ear:  the  old  church  was  built  of  .solid  timl>er:  con- 
victions were  deep:  conversions  were  clear  and  the  lines  of  demarka- 
tion  between  Christian  and  sinner  were  plainly  <lrawri.  Ohl  time 
Christians  worshijied  God  in  spirit  anil  in  truth:  the  new  w»)rslnp 
Him  according  to  fashion.  The  oltl  time  [reople  sang  for  themselves 
and. worshiped  God:  now  they  fiay  a choir  to  smg  music  that  nobody 
knows  and  that  nobody  can  sing.  The  new  church  has  ailvanced  into 
the  non  essentials  of  the  worship  of  God,  but  not  into  the  essentiaUs. 
The  sermons  have  more  science,  but  less  Christ." 

Extract  from  Ih-.  j.  T.  Jennifer’s  sj)eech:  "Africa  nee<ls  this  vin- 
dication: that  continent  has  its  jiart  intiod’s  economy,  and  its  people 
are  His  children.  W’e  hope  your  united  wisdom  and  work  may  help 
to  blaze  the  way  through  the  wilderness  of  conjecture,  ijuery'  ami  con- 
troversy, regarding  the  negro’s  future  destiny,  and  that  your  delibera- 
tions may  result  in  indicating  his  contribution  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  mankind.  The  reliable  data  of  facts  in  relation  to  Africa 
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and  her  people,  which  you  liave  broiij^ht  with  you  to  place  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion,  will  ilo  much  f»*r  Africa  and  her  people.” 

“The  Church  and  Temjierance  Kelorm  aiul  M^pecially  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction  in  .Schools  .ind  Collej^es”  w.is  the  subject  of 
a paper  by  Jno.  R.  Scott.  H.  1)..  I’resulent  of  lc»luartl  Watters  1 olle^e, 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  who  saiil.  amon^'  other  thinj^s:  “It  mij^ht  >eem 
strange  to  the  unbeliever,  that  Christianity  has  done  little  to  sup- 
press intemperance,  and  that  even  in  this  city  there  is  one  saloon 
for  everyone  liundretl  and  sixty  inhabit. nits;  but,  as  ue  lo«tk  over  tin 
history  of  the  worhl,  we  find  that  Christianity  iias  been  working  and 
building  up  an  influence  against  intemperance  N<it  more  than  a gen- 
eration ago  it  was  considened  no  disgr.icc  to  p.itroiii/e  .t  saloon. 
Through  the  first  hall  of  the  present  century  no  work  was  att<  nipted, 
no  labor  done  without  the  'jug  «»f  whisky.’  ('hristi.imty  and  Chris- 
tian teaching  has  changed  all  this.  I he  man  who  now  iRconies  in- 
toxicated loses  the  respect  of  his  fellow  man.  and  the  m.in  w ho  sdU 
intoxicating  drinks  is  not  only  banished  from  societv,  but  carries  with 
him  his  wife,  no  matter  how  good  she  may  be,  his  chihlren  and  his 
household.” 

“The  Theological  Seminary:  its  1‘lace  in  tlie  Fduc.ition  oi  the 
Negro,”  was  by  Dr.  John  (j.  Mitchell.  De.m  of  l‘ayne  Iheological 
•Seminary,  W’ilberforce,  (Jhio.  Dr.  Mitchell  said:  “ d he  heologual 
Seminary  is  God’s  training  school,  in  which  those  whom  he  has  callcil 
to  preach  the  (lospcl  are  (ju.dified  t<»r  their  high  vocation. 

“Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  gre.it  te.icher  in  the  'I  hco- 
logical  Seminary,  He  fills  every'  chair.  It  there  is  a semin.iry  on  the 
globe  labeled  Iheological  without,  in  which  Christ  iloes  not  teaih.  it 
is  labeled  within,  Anti-Christ.  The  great  tunction  of  thv  'l  lu'dogical 
Seminary’  is  to  flood  the  world  with  celestial  light,  to  lilt  man  into  .1 
purer,  nobler  and  higher  life,  is  to  lift  him  trom  e.irtli  to  heaven.” 

“The  Relation  of  the  Fulpit  to  the  lew”  was  a p.ipef  read  by 
Rev.  John  M.  Henderson,  Detroit,  Mich.  He  said,  anumg  i>ther 
things;  “ The  ministry  as  an  institute  of  the  church  Indds  a sacred  ami 
divinely'  appointed  relationship.  'I  he  .Scriptures  appoint  tour  sai  rcd 
institutes,  .SaVibath  as  a sacred  d.iy'.  tlu-  sanctuary  as  a sacred  place, 
the  ordained  means  of  grace  as  a s.icred  worship,  .mil  the  ministry  as 
a sacred  class  or  order  in  and  through  whose  spiritual  service  the  S.d» 
bath,  the  sanctuary',  and  the  means  id  gr.ice  are  m.ide  available  ami 
useful  to  Christians.” 

“ The  function  of  ministry'  is  twofold;  on  the  one  li.ind  it  is  to  in- 
struct the  church  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gosjjel.  and  to 
give  her  the  blessings  of  sound,  firm  and  beiiefici.il  government,  and 
to  aid  and  guide  in  the  administration  both  ol  charity  and  fellowshii); 
on  the  other  hand,  to  jiroclaim  to  the  world  the  faith  of  the  church,  to 
diffuse  the  (jospel  and  to  e.xtend  its  sway’.” 

“The  Place  of  Richard  .Allen  in  History’,”  by'  Hon.  P'rederick 
Douglas.  “Among  the  remarkable  men  of  African  descent,  who  liveil 
in  the  earlier  years  of  this  republic,  whose  names  have  found  deserved 
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reco^Miiliun  in  American  annals,  there  is  not  one  who  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  longer,  or  whose  memory  will  be  more  sacredly  cherished 
by  comin^^  ^n.merations  of  colored  Americans,  than  Richard  Allen,  a 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  founder  of  the  African  Methodist  F.piscopal 
church  of  America.  Already  this  man  has  become  an  ideal  character, 
and  his  name  has  been  invested  with  a sanctity  which  has  seldom  been 
accorded  to  that  of  any  man  this  side  of  the  apostolic  age.  At  the 
simple  mention  of  the  name  of  Richard  Allen,  the  heart  of  a great 
religious  organization  is  stirred  with  the  highest  and  holiest  sentiments. 
Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  ‘though  being  dead,  he  yet  speak- 
eth,’  llis  aiulience  are  the  reverent  souls  of  millions  of  his  race,  and 
his  influence  on  the  destiny  of  his  people  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
great  church  he  foundeil  shall  endure. 

“'I'o  measure  men  and  deeds  correctly,  we  must  measure  them  not 
by  our  times,  but  by  the  times  in  which  they  had  their  being.  The 
Atlantic  is  as  broad  and  stormy  today  as  when  Columbus  crossed  it. 
'I'lie  distance  between  New  \’ork  aiul  San  I'rancisco  is  the  same  as 
forty  years  ago.  Hut  both  the  sea  and  the  continent  are  more  easily 
crossed  today  than  when  Columbus  cro.s.scd  the  one  and  Fremont 
crossed  the  other. 

“The  black  man’s  horizon  was  without  a star.  He  stood  without 
the  pale  alike  of  church  and  state,  lie  was  a child  without  a father, 
a man  without  a country,  a denizen  without  citizenship,  and  without 
poj>ular  symj)athy;  a common  prey  to  insult  and  outrage  from  all  white 
men  mean  enougli  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  destitution, 
to  abuse  and  insult  him.  The  black  man  who  could  stand  uj)  tor  his 
rights  in  the  face  of  such  odds  had  the  courage  of  a hero  and  the  con- 
stancy of  a martvr.  And  such  a man  was  Richard  Allen.” 

“ The  Race  Problem:  What  it  is;  Its  Solution,”  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Council,  president  Normal  school.  Normal,  Ala.:  If  oui  thoughts 

be  the  thoughts  of  men,  then  we  are  men.  If  our  speech  be  the 
speech  of  men  then  we  are  men.  If  our  deeds  be  the  deeds  of  men, 
then  we  are  men  reganlless  of  classifications  boin  of  prejudice. 
I'he  negro  has  complied  with  every  condition  of  civilization  His 
stri>ng,  l)lack  arms  have  hewn  down  the  forests  of  the  South,  laid  oti 
lier  broad  fields,  foumled  her  magnificent  cities,  opened  up  her  mighty 
rivers,  filled  their  banks  with  industries  which  join  in  unison  to  their 
music’  as  thev  n()\v  on  to  the  great  ocean.  He  is  not  wanting  in 
patriotism,  for  he  has  beaten  back  the  enemies  of  his  country  more 
than  once.  His  ability  is  acknowledged  in  a 1 avenues  of  art, 
science,  literature,  industry,  and  billions  of  wca  th  foi-  the  South, 
,,nd  millions  on  millions  in  his  '''vn  right  tell  the  story  of  his 
thrift  and  frumility.  His  hospitality  has  no  limit.  He  gives  the 
whit':.  m"n  ill  tiilies  an.1  in  all  places  the  best  Call  .t  osp.ta  .ty 
or  call  it  vvhat  foi.  please,  still  it  .s  to  his  creel.  H.s  fidei.ty  .s  tl  e 
louiulation  of  the  broadest  virti.e  of  the  South.  He  defended  and  lie! 
a^s  as  the  Word  of  God  itself  the  honor  o ...nocent  and  ne  |> 

less  white  women  and  children  committed  to  h.s  charge  whi.e  h.s 
master  was  away  trying  to  rivet  the  chains  tighter  upon  him. 
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“ Christian  Cooperation  Kssential  to  Race  Kducation,”  was  a i>aper 
by  Prof.  H.  T.  Keeling,  A.  M.,  president  Paul  (Juinn  College,  Waco, 
Texas. 

“The  Genesis  of  the  Work  of  Christian  Kducation,”  was  a fiapcr 
by  Rev.  W.  1).  Johnson.  1).  D.,  secretary  of  education. 

“What  Can  the  Church  do  to  Provide  Land  for  the  Kaiulle  and 
Homes  for  the  Homeless?”  by  Hon.  1.  T.  .Montgomery,  president  of 
J.  P.  Campbell  College.  Vicksburg,  Miss., was  an  interesting  document 

“The  Relation  of  the  Home  and  Christian  reniperance,”  hy  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jane  Woodson  Karly,  A.  M.  “A  wise  and  beneficent  God  has 
instituted  the  family  relation  for  the  liappiness  and  f)ropagation  of  the 
race,  and  has  taught  man  to  construct  a home  where  he  may  nourish 
and  educate  his  offspring  and  make  it  the  center  of  hi.s  care  and  hap- 
piness, and  thus  become  of  all  places  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  in 
his  heart  of  hearts.  These  are  the  reasons  why  the  home  needs  e^jic- 
cial  protection  from  tlie  influences  which  would  destroy  its  hapjnncss 
or  counteract  its  teachings.  We  ha\e  inherited  from  our  fathers  what 
is  denominated  a government  of  the  people,  witli  its  chief  coi'ier- 
stone  a trinity  of  blessings,  the  home,  the  scliool  an.l  the  church. 
Under  this  government  has  grow  n up  the  greatest  republic  the  world 
has  ever  known,  in  which  probably  more  than  in  any  other  land  under 
the  sun  every  individual  comes  nearest  having  a fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life.  The  jierpetuity  of  this  government  with  all  it>  grand  in- 
stitutions depends  upon  the  ca[)acity  of  its  citizens  for  self-govern- 
ment. But  much  depends  on  the  early  training  of  the  [leoplc,  and  as 
the  home  is  prior  to  the  school  or  the  church,  in  it  is  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  building  up  of  all  those  great  aiul  noble  principles  which 
constitute  a free  and  happy  people.  The  home  is  the  safeguard  of 
the  nation.  It  is  the  nursery  in  w hich  only  can  be  grownmanl\’  men 
and  noble  women.  In  the  home  are  planted  and  fostered  the  most 
fruitful  germs  of  all  future  interc.sts.  The  teachings  ami  practices  of 
home  life  are  more  durable  than  all  others,  ami  will  be  remembered 
when  all  others  are  forgotten.” 

“Our  Country’s  Defenders  in  Camp,  at  Sea,  in  .School  ami  in  Prison, 
What  Can  We  do  for  Them?”  by  Rev.  W H.  Veocum,  I)  I)  The 
total  number  of  colored  soldiers  was  173,079,  of  w hom  were 

killed  in  battle,  besides  Hiose  who  died  in  hospitals.  And  those  loyal, 
brave  and  patriotic  black  defenders  of  our  country,  without  citizenship 
and  without  a flag,  upon  two  humlred  and  forty-nine  ball UTiclds  pur- 
chased for  themselves  their  freedom,  their  manhootl  and  citizenship, 
although  a part  of  them  were  offered  only  per  month,  which  they 
manfully  refused  to  accept,  while  their  white  comrades  were  receiving 
$13  per  month,  and  their  clothing, 

“ Many  colored  soldiers  distinguished  themselves  on  the  field  of 
battle  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  In  every  caniji,  on  every  forced- 
march,  on  the  drill-ground,  in  the  manual  of  arms,  on  dress-parade, 
and  on  every  battlefield  the  negro  always  jiroved  himself man,  to 
the  wonder  and  surprise  of  their  white  officers. 
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“ Secretary  Stanton  was  in  a state  of  ecstasy  over  the  behavior  of 
the  colored  troops  at  Petersburg,  an  unusual  thing  for  him.  In  his 
dispatch  on  this  battle,  he  said;  ‘The  hardest  of  fighting  was  done  Stanton  on  th© 
by  the  black  troops;  the  forts  they  stormed  were  the  worst  of  all.’  ^^oiored Troops 
After  the  affair  was  over,  (.ieneral  Smith  went  to  thank,  and  tell  them 
he  was  proud  t>f  their  courage  and  dash.  lie  says:  ‘They  cannot  be 
excelled  as  si>ldiers,  and  hereafter  he  would  send  them  in  a difficult 
place  as  readily  as  the  best  white  soldiers.’  Another  officer  who  was 
with  them  on  the  field,  says;  ‘The  ])rol)lem  is  solved;  the  negro  is  a 
man,  a soldier,  a hero.’  (Ieneral  Blunt  speaks  of  the  colored  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Honey  Sjirings;  he  .says;  ‘ The  negroes  were  too  much 
for  the  enemy,  and  let  me  .say  here,  that  I never  .saw  such  fighting  as 
was  rlone  by  that  negro  regiment.  They  fought  like  veterans,  vvith  a 
coolness  and  valor  that  is  unsurpassed.  They  preserved  their  line  per 
feet  throughout  the  whole  engagement,  and  although  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  they  never  once  faltered.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
awarded  them  for  their  gallantry.’  ” 


CON'r.RKSS  OF  TUB  RF.LlGlonS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIExNDS  (HICKSITE). 

The  branch  of  “ Friends,”  known  by  or  recognizing  the  title  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  aiipeared  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  one  ses- 
sion in  the  Mall  of  Washington.  September  igth.  by  an  address  before 
the  (Ieneral  Parliament,  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus,  September  23d,  by 
Aaron  M.  Powell,  and  by  a denominational  congress  of  three  sessions 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  in  the  new  Church  Icmplc;  the  20th,  in  Hall 
VH.of  the  .Art  Palace,  and  the  21st.  in  Hall  III.  (3aretul  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  Congre.ss  during  the  year  prior  to  the  time  ot 
assembling  bv  a committee  consisting  of  a central  organization  ot 
F'riends  in  Chicago,  and  an  advisory  council  of  members  of  the  socieY 
m the  seven  yearly  meetings  embracing  the  membership  of  this  oi^am- 

“"‘’n,..  ,n,p„rtant  session  of  the  al.crnoon  of  the  '' 

n,ent  nas  .levolc.l  to  the  imrposc  ot  a prese.itat.on  .nbil 

societv  tliroutjlt  a paper  prepared  l.y  Iloreard  M.  jenkms,  of  11,^. 

pliia,  wliere.n  it  w.ls  shown  that  the 

ol  tl.ebody  is  the  doctrine  of '■  1 

mancncc-"  “The  Light  Within.”  Hiis  principle  of  faith  "'^ans  noth 
;;:“c'nor  less  than  the  belief  in  the  evcr-cont,nu.n|  oper~ 
the  divine  illumination  upon  the  soul  of  each  o 

[lending  in  its  influence  upon  the  willingness  o 'phg 

truth  revealed.  It  means  more  than  ^ soul  but  he 

faithful  Friend  may  not  only  hear  the  voice  of  ^ j/’  ° ^bus 

must  obey  if  he  is  a consistent  follower  of  his  „f  bearing 

the  Friend  has  become  known  for  integri  y birth  of  the  society, 

and  a pioneer  in  the  reforms  inaugurated  since  the  birth  ot  the  socie  y. 
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two  and  a half  centuries  a{^o.  Its  chief  principle  is  the  C'hrist  Rule  in 
Daily  Life.  Desiring  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  was  in 
The  Christ  Jcsus,  and  embracing,  from  the  force  of  II is  example  and  through 
inward  convincement,  the  infinite  truth  He  illustrateil  and  taught, 
Friends  see  in  it  the  ideal  of  a religious  life,  and  have  striven  to  make 
real  His  teachings,  the  Spirit,  not  the  letter;  reality,  not  form;  love, 
. not  hatred;  brotherly  kindness,  not  oppression;  moderation,  not 
excess;  simplicity,  not  ostentation;  sincerity,  not  pretense;  truth,  not 
* deceit;  economy,  not  waste;  and  out  of  their  sincere,  if  unperfccted. 
endeavor  to  guide  their  daily  acts  by  these  Christian  rules,  have  logi- 
cally and  directly  come  their  “ testimonies,”  and  moNt,  if  not  all,  of 
their  “ peculiarities.” 

“ The  faithful  listener  to  the  ins[)eaking  word  of  Hod  must  be  fore- 
most in  every  good  and  righteous  cause,  (leorge  I'ox,  the  founder  of 
the  society,  very  early  recognized  the  cipiality  of  woman,  and  uas 
instrumental  in  giving  her  a jilace  in  every  concern  and  interest  that 
the  world  has  only  partially  come  to  know  and  resp<»nd  to  at  the  close 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  hdizjd)eth  Towell  Bond,  of  .Swarthmore 
College,  ably  showed  this  prompt  recognition  in  a paper  liti  " The 
Position  of  \\'oman  in  the  .Society.” 

“The  Mission  Work  of  the  .Society”  was  presented  by  Jcjscph  J. 
Janney,  of  Baltimore.  “ The  intluence  in  tliis  embraces  many  of  the 
most  imi)ortant  fields  in  philanthropic  labors.  I riends  had  scarcely 
organized  ere  they  established  among  themselves  as  the  right  rule  of 
action  the  principle  of  the  peaceable  settlement  of  all  difficulties  by 
arbitration — a principle  that  has  grown  in  importance  until  it  has  f)c- 
come  a recognized  power  in  the  settlement  ot  international  difliculties. 
The  Society  of  h'riends  was  not  unitetl  by  any  general  organization 
before  1675,  and  yet  the  principle  apjiearcMl  in  a testimony  of  the 
founder  in  1679.  and  was  incorporated  in  the  first  book  of  discij)line 
published  in  1692.  In  his  work  of  self-examination  the  hriciul  vsas 
quick  to  recognize  the  princi[)le  of  oppression  and  moral  depravity, 
and  hence  his  early  stand  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  Indian 
and  negro.  In  the  history  of  the  former  in  this  coiintr)  the  stand  of 
Friends  has  been  uniform  in  meting  out  etjual  ami  exact  justice.  As 
early  as  1688  their  testimony  against  the  comlition  of  negro  slavery 
began  to  be  proclaimed,  and,  though  a hutulreil  years  clapsetl  before 
the  weight  of  the  society  began  to  be  generally  declared  in  behalf  of 
the  slave,  there  was  no  haltinguntil  the  position  taken  became  the  rule 
of  practice.  Members  coukl  not  remain  in  good  stamling  and  hohl 
slaves.  Intemperance,  the  vice  and  inhumanity  of  our  j)risons,  claimed 
their  early  interest  and  care.” 

“h'ducation”  was  trcatcil  by  Dr.  lulward  H.  Magill,  ex  i)residcnt  of 
Swarthmore  College.  Having  presented  an  exh.austive  history  of  this 
work  among  hriends,  evincing  an  interest  in  the  subject  coincident 
with  their  rise,  he  showed  in  conclusion  the  marked  jicculiarities  in  their 
system:  “ hirst.  \\  ith  the  Friend  education  was  a training  of  the  soul 
in  religious  knowledge,  as  well  as  culture  of  the  mind.  Second.  This 
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training  was  for  all  classes,  rich  aiul  poor;  aiul  their  care  made  all  pro- 
visions that  the  latter  class  might  freely  enjt)y  the  advantage  of  an  ed- 
ucation. Third.  ICducation  with  the  I'riend  m.nle  no  distinction  of 
sex.  Schools  were  proviiled  for  all,  tliough  the  principle  of  mixed 
clas.ses  was  a process  of  evolution,  h'ourth.  In  their  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  training  they  were  in  atlvance  <»f  the  communi- 
ties in  moving  to  prepare  tlu»se  who  shouhl  assume  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing. Ami,  fifth,  their  aim  has  ever  been  to  make  the  training  practical 
and  useful  rather  than  ornamental.” 

"Robert  S.  Haviland,  of  C happaijua,  N.  Y.,  in  a paper  on  "Coop- 
erative Labiir,”  ami  Aaron  M.  Powell,  in  an  address  on  the  23d,  on 
"The  Grounds  of  .Symiiathy  Among  l\eligi«»ns,”  cxpiesst  d the  readi- 
ness of  Friends  to  join  in  this  age  of  advanced  thought  and  higher 
conception  of  common  brotherhood  in  the  work  of  ctuiiliating  that 
which  is  commonly  recognized  as  evil. 

During  the  session  of  the  20th,  the  needs  and  relation^  of  the 
younger  members  were  earnestly  considered,  the  topic  being  intro- 
duced by  papers  presented  b\'  Isaac  Roberts,  of  I’entisybafiia,  and 
Fdgar  M.  Zavit/,,  of  Ontario.  I he  one  all-absorbmg  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  Friend  marked  this  ilay'.s  j)roceedings — the  need  of  indi- 
vidual faithfulness  to  the  light  within.  While  organizations  .iml  out- 
ward inHucnces  may  act  as  helps,  we  must  direct  the  young  to  this 
one,  all-important  principle  of  obedience. 

At  the  closing  session  on  the  2 1st,  the  subject  of  The  Relation  of 
Spiritual  Devotion  to  Moral  Progress  was  jireseiiteil  by  papers  friwii 
Anna  M.  Starr,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  ami  William  M.  Jackson,  of  New 
York  city.  Phe  leading  thought  of  the  papers  was  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  moral  and  spiritual  natures  must  go  hand  in  hand.  I he  love 
of  humanity  comes  first  in  ortler,  and  being  absent,  there  can  lx*  no 
love  of  God.  "lie  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen.”  This  must  not  imply  an 
indifference  to  worship.  The  very  foumlation  of  the  (Ju.iker  faith 
demands  a constant,  consistent  and  reverential  walk  with  (lod;  but 
this  close  relationship  enforces  the  need  of  con.scicntiinis,  loving  devo- 
tion to  the  moriil  welfare  of  all  mankimi. 

" The  congress  closed  witli  a period  of  <levotion.il  cxcrri>es  after 
the  usual  manner  of  h'riends,  reverential  silence,  supplii  ation  ami  brief 
appeals  from  prominent  members,  that  we  might  g<»  t<*  our  home** 
taking  the  lessons  of  this  womlcrful  parliament,  .iml  especially  the 
growing  thought  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  man.” 
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FRIENDS’  CHURCH  CONGRESS  (OR  rHODO.X). 

This  Conj^ress  was  hold  in  tlie  afternoon  t>f  September  22(1  (sixth 
day,  ninth  month),  in  the  Hall  of  \Vashin{;ton.  It  was  presided  over 
by  \V,  B.  Wickenham,  of  Chicaj^o. 

“Our  Church  and  Its  Mission,”  by  James  Wood,  of  Mt.  Kisco,  X. 
V,,  showed  that  the  key  of  the  position  of  the  Keli^^ious  Society  of 
h'riendsasa  separate  branch  of  the  church  is  the  threat  truth  taught 
by  our  Saviour  when  lie  said:  “If  a man  love  Me  he  will  keep  My 
words;  and  My  I'ather  will  love  him  and  We  will  come  unto  him  aiul 
make  Our  abode  with  him.”  “1  will  pr.iy  the  I'ather  and  He  shall 
giv’e  you  another  comforter  that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever,  even 
the  Spirit  (^f  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him;  but  ye  know  Him,  for  Hedwellcth 
with  you  and  shall  be  in  yon.  I will  not  leave  you  cojufortless;  I will 
come  to  you.”  “This.”  the  speaker  said,  “is  the  most  exaltinj»  truth 
ever  announced  to  man  as  pertaining  to  his  e.xistence  in  this  life.  He 
who  fails  to  know’  and  realize  it,  comes  infinitely  short  of  the  tjlory 
God  offers  to  him  here. 

“The  founders  of  the  Relij^ious  Society  of  I'riends,  in  haying  this 
corncr-.stone  of  a separate  branch  of  the  church,  fully  accepted  the 
foundation  truths  of  Christianity.  These  were  a-'Mimed  .is  the  common 
heritage  of  Christian  believers  and  fully  recognized  as  the  basis  of  all 
organized  Christian  bodies.  I hey  assume  as  matters  not  to  be  ijnes- 
tioned  all  the  teachings  of  Christ,  all  that  belonged  to  the  emss  and 
the  tomb  of  Calvary  and  the  triumphs  of  the  resurrecti«)n;  all  that  Ik.*- 
longcd  to  the  glories  of  the  Ascensicjn  day  and  all  that  belongs  to  the 
presence  of  Christ  at  the  right  hand  of  God  llis  mediation  and  in- 
tercession. Faith  in  the  crucified  Saviour  must  precede  f.iith  in  the 
ascended,  living  .Saviour.  All  this  was  assured  and  they' went  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world  with  the  message  that  the  historic  part  of 
Christianity’  only’  {produced  its  fruitage  wlien  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
was  established  in  the  soul,  with  the  living  King  Himself,  abiding  and 
reigning  there.  This  message  was  gladly’  received  by’  multitudes  and 
its  truth,  so  long  lost  sight  of,  became  a mighty  power. 

“ The  high-priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Ciirist  .ind  the  priesilnxul 
of  all  believers,  who  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  and  have  free  access  to 
God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  without  the  interveiitiini  of  any 
human  instrumentality’  whatsoever,  lies  next  to  the  corner-stone  of 
distinctive  (Juakerism.  As  there  is  nowhere  in  the  New  restainent 
any’  recognition  of  classes  or  orders  in  the  church,  no  division  of  b«*- 
lievers  into  clergy’  and  laity,  no  mention  id  any’  profession  having  any 
peculiar  privileges  or  special  authority’,  so  h'riends  have  never  rcci»g- 
nized  any  such.” 

On  the  subject  of  philanthropic  work  done  by’  the  Ouakers,  he 
said;  “ The  earliest  formal  protest  against  the  system  of  slavery’  in 
modern  times  was  made  by  i'riends  near  Fhiladeiphia  in  ibS.S.  I he 
uoted  Pastorius  was  among  the  number.  That  movement  w'.is  fol- 
low’ed  by  official  action  in  the  various  Vearly  Meetings  on  this  conti- 
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ncnt,  until  finally  I'ricnds  were  the  first  body  of  Christians  in  the  land 
not  one  of  whose  ineinbers  owned  a slave.  From  Pastorius  to  VVdiit- 
tier  the  protest  aj^ainst  slavery  never  ceased.” 

After  setting  forth  the  special  mi.ssion  of  the  Society,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  it  tended  rather  to  spiritual  matters  than  the  world, 
the  paper  concliules; 

“Apart  from  her  doctrines,  her  history  and  her  situation  pecu- 
liarly fit  her  for  the  jiosition  referred  to.  She  has  wronged  no  one. 
She  has  never  attacked  any  denomination.  As  a little  Switzerland, 
insignificant  and  harmless,  peacefully  ahitles  among  her  towering 
mountains  .and  commanils  the  resjicct  and  kind  consideration  of  the 
mighty  nations  of  ICurope,  armed  for  each  other’s  destruction,  .so  it 
m.iy  be  th.it  the  .Society  of  h'riends,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  tribes, 
because  of  her  harmlessness  and  the  impregnability  of  her  position  in 
divine  truth,  may  become,  in  God's  jirovidence,  the  gathering  place  of 
the  mighty  ho^ts  uho  profe.ss  the  name  of  C hrist.” 

“Our  Origin  and  History,"  by  Joseph  Hevan  Hraithwaite,  of  Lon- 
don. I'bigland,  was  the  next  paper.  It  was  read  by  Timothy  Nicholson, 
of  Richmond,  Ind.  It  stated,  in  j)art: 

“The  .Society  of  I'rieiuls,  as  is  well  known,  arose  in  F.ngland 
about  the  midille  of  the  sexenteenth  century.  Many  severe  laws, 
originally  enacted  tor  the  suppression  of  popery,  remained  upon  the 
ICnglish  statute  book,  which  even  during  the  commonwealth,  and  much 
more  after  the  restoration  of  C harles  II.  were  relentlessly  directed 
against  those,  who,  like  the  early  hriends,  whilst  ojiposed  to  popery, 
were  conscientiously'  restraineil  from  public  profession  of  religion  in 
accortlance  with  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  generally  lecognized. 
Thus  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  during  the  hrst  forty 
years  of  its  existence,  is  a record  of  cruel  persecution,  and  of  patient 
suffering.  .Several  of  its  jirincipal  leaders  ilied  in  loath.some  dungcon.s, 
whilst  many  others  not  only  suffered  grievous  imprisoimicrit.  but  took 
joy’fully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  knowing  that  they  lat  in  leavcn 
a better  and  an  enduring  substance.  In  the  year  1662  there  were  a 
one  time  more  than  four  thousaiul  two  hundied  rien  s in  pris 
Fngland  alone.”  ( .Sewell’s  1 listory.  vol.  2.  p.  i.)  Tnd 

“Church  Organization,”  by  Calvin  U.  I rde'harc , o t result 
After  reciting  that  the  organization  of  the  I nenc  s was  nepfic  at)- 
of  a orcviously  matured  systeu.,  but  'ra.  a dcvclo,..ucnt  »»  "P 

pearcb.  shou.  d tl,at  tl,e  syeteu.  of  mecUUKS  (or 

tablislied  in  Kurland  before  tlic  close  of  the  seventeenth  centur>,  has 
since  been  followed  by  I riends  in  all  countries.  it  makes 

“ The  Yearly  ^Meeting,”  it  .says,  “ ,s  a 

laws  for  the  regulation  of  churches  and  niember.s  ha^^^^^^ 
sight  of  all  the  great  activities  of  church  is  the 

appeal,  and  has  jurisdiction  Meeting  is  composed  of 

churches  that  compose  them.  The  and  is  a 

.several  .Monthly'  .Meetings,  for  conference  Yearly  Meeting 

convenient  channel  of  communication  between  the  \ early  g 
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and  its  subordinate  branches.  The  Montlily  Meeting  is  the  executive 
body  of  the  church.  Through  it  juembers  are  received  and  dismissed, 
ministers  are  recorded,  all  the  important  oflicers  t)f  the  church  arc 
appointed,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Yearly  ami  (Jnarterly  Meetings, 
and  all  the  important  activities  of  the  church  are  carrietl  out.  When  a 
Monthly  Meeting  is  composed  of  two  or  more  churches,  each  separate 
congregation  is  organized  into  a l'rej)arative  M»‘etmg,  whicli  has 
charge  of  its  own  local  affairs,  and  gives  ])reparatory  attention  to  such 
subjects  as  should  go  to  the  Monthly  Meeting.” 

There  are  now  135  (Quarterly  and  477  Monthly  Meetings  with 
1,174  churches  in  (ireat  Britain  and  America. 

The  church  government  is  thoroughly  democratic.  ICvery  mem- 
ber, male  and  female,  old  and  young,  has  a seat  in  all  the  meetings 
and  a voice  in  all  the  deliberations,  and  men  and  wiirncn  alike  arc 
eligible  to  all  the  oftices,  incUuling  the  (lospel  ministry.  I'r«»m  nearly 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  recent  years  men  an«l  women 
Gov-  sat  in  separate  sessions  for  transacting  business.  h‘a<  h se.v  had  lino 
peculiarly  its  own,  but  all  matters  relating  to  mcmlu  rship,  or  concern- 
ing the  general  interests  of  the  church,  rerpn’rctl  the  concurrent  action 
of  both  bodies.  The  experience  our  sisters  have  gained  in  these 
meetings  has  done  much  to  fit  them  for  the  places  ot  service  the)’  now 
occupy  with  ability  and  true  womanly  grace  in  the  ('n>spel  ministry  and 
the  work  of  Christian  benevolence  and  reform.  In  some  <>1  the  Yearly 
Meetings,  and  many  subordinate  meetings,  men  and  women  now  do 
business  in  joint  session.  Divine  ser\  ice  preeerles  all  busine-s''  meet- 
ings, the  congregations  being  often  large  and  the  ministry  ver)’ 
searching. 

” Friends  believe  that  the  call  and  (jualification  for  the  ministry 
are  from  the  Lord.  Young  men  and  women,  who  appreheml  they  arc 
called  to  preach,  are  c.vjiected  to  exercise  their  gifts  in  public  speak- 
ing at  meetings  for  divine  worship,  many  .services  affonling  them  good 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Ciodliness  of  life  anti  the  impress  of  divine 
pow’er  give  one  a place  in  j)reaching  the  word  iiulepeiulent  ol  literary 
acquirements.  Many  ministers  who  have  wieltled  great  influence  and 
f^rought  many  souls  to  Christ  have  l>ccn  unlearne«i  men.  Ami  yet 
Friends  are  mindful  that  the  highest  culture  consecrated  t«)  ( lotl  greatly 
increases  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  messenger  t)f  the  Cross.” 

The  paper  conclutled  with  statistics  of  memitership  ami  evangel- 
ization. 

The  other  papers  of  the  congress  were  as  follows; 

‘‘  The  Position  of  Woman  Among  Friends,”  Anna  B,  Thomas,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Paper  read  by  Charlotte  Vickers,  Chicago.  111. 

‘‘Missions,  Home  and  Foreign,”  Josephine  M.  Parker,  Carthage. 
Ind.  Paper  read  by  (iertrude  Hill,  Chicago,  III, 

‘‘The  Philosophy  of  Quakerism,”  Thomas  Newlin,  Newberg,  Ore. 
Paper  read  by  Dr.  Sylvester  Newlin,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

The  assembling  of  the  Cumberland  rresbyterian  Church  Con- 
gress, in  connection  with  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions,  was  an 
event  of  great  denominational  interest  and  importance.  It  brought 
the  church,  as  a distinctive  branch  of  the  great  Presbyterian  house- 
hold, before  the  world  in  a more  protumneed  manner  than  any  otlier 
kindred  event  in  its  history,  and  alfortietl  better  opportunity  ft)r  com- 
paring and  contrasting  its  history,  doctrines  and  genius  u ith  those  of 
other  religious  bodies  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  any 
other  means.  This  congress  was  among  the  best  attendetl,  aiul  most 
interesting  in  its  {)roceedings,  of  the  many  congresses  held  on  this 
memorable  occasion  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  president,  Rev.  Hugh  .Spencer  Williams,  pastor  of  the  First 
Cumberland  I’resbyterian  cluirch  of  Chicago,  called  the  Congress  to 
order  on  W'ednesday  morning,  Sej)tember  27th,  ami  reouested  tlie  Rev. 
L.  U.  Hendricks  to  conduct  the  devt)tional  services.  The  president,  in 
his  opening  address,  discoursetl  on  the  Parliament  of  Religions  and  its 
accompanying  congresses  as  the  miracle  of  nuulern  times,  saying  : 
“ This  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  religious  systems 
of  the  world  in  one  place,  for  the  purpose  t)f  holding  a peaceful 
parliament  to  compare  and  contrast  these  great  systeitis  of  religions, 
is  a thing  unheartl  of  in  the  liistory  of  the  work!;  a thing  never 
dreamed  of;  a conception  impossible  under  any  conditions  other 
than  those  created  by  the  triumphal  reign  of  the  all-con<|ucring 
Christ, ‘The  Prince  of  Peace.’”  This  great  Parliament  and  its  con- 
stellation of  congresses  may  well  be  termed  “ I hc  miracle  oi  modern 
times,”  the  crowning  glory  of  the  nineteenth  centur>',  and  the  inspir- 
ing prophecy  of  what  the  future  is  going  to  be.  We  rejoice  as  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  that  we  are  here  convened,  and  contribute  our 
mite  toward  making  this  august  event  in  the  history  of  religious  prog- 
ress the  immortal  monument  that  it  is.  of  what  Cod  hath  wrought  in 
developing  the  minds  and  broailening  the  sympathies  of  His  people 
through  His  spirit,  .so  as  to  make  such  a gathering  possible  as  has 
brought  the  representatives  of  the  religions  of  the  worki  here  at  this." 

Then  followeil  a paper  on  "d  he  ( )rigin  ami  Prcigres-^  of  the  Ckiml>cr- 
land  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  (1.  White,  1).  I),,  of  Stanford,  HI.” 
The  name  is  the  result  of  dividing  one  of  the  large  presbyteries  in  the 
bounds  of  the  old  synod  of  Kentucky  into  two,  assigning  t)ne  to  the  terri- 
tory called  the  Cumberland  country,  ami  giving  the  name  to  the  presby- 
tery occupying  this  section.  In  the  year  iSoo  a great  revival  of  religion 
prevailed  with  great  power  through  that  country.  This  revival  found 
both  warm  supporters  and  bitter  ojiposers  among  the  ministers  of  the 
Kentucky  synod.  The  revival  party,  as  it  was  called  by  the  anti- 
revival party,  were  for  the  most  i)art  members  of  the  Cumbcrlaml 
Presbytery,  and  were  soon  called  by  the  people  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians, The  controversy  between  these  two  factions  in  the  synod 
soon  became  bitter,  and  the  revival  j)arty  was  accusetl  of  preaching 
docrines  contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  especially  God’s  decrees, 
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election  and  foreordination,  assertinj^  that  thc.sc  brethren  were  preach- 
ing that  God  loved  all  men,  and  that  Chri.st  died,  riot  lor  the  elect 
only,  but  for  all  the  world.  This  was  the  entering  wctlge  ot  division, 
and  the  ultimate  cau.se  of  separation.  'I'liis  Cuinberlaiul  i'resb\  tery 
was  dissolved  by  the  synod,  and  on  the  4th  of  I'Vbruary,  iSio.  uas 
reorganized  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  McAdow, in  Dixon 
County,  Tennes.see,  and  consisted  of  three  ordained  ministers,  and  the 
original  name  still  adhered  to  them.  I his.  in  bric^,  is  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Cumberland  I'resln  tcrian  Church.  Its  progress  has 
been  remarkable.  It  has  grown  in  eighty-three  years  from  this  small 
beginning  of  three  ministers  into  a denomination  of  tliree  thousand 
mini.sters,  and  about  the  same  nund^er  of  congregations,  w ith  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  members  in  full  communion.  It  rovers  a large 
belt  of  territory,  reaching  from  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  Puget  Sound,  owns 
and  operates  a large  and  jirosperous  publishing  house  in  Nasluille. 
Tenn.,  and  is  remarkably  well  eiiuipped  for  so  young  a denomination 
with  colleges  aiul  univer-sities.  It  lias  also  l)een  busy  ainl  pr<»sperous 
in  missionary  enterprises,  lH>th  in  our  ow  n country  and  in  foreign  lands." 

Then  followed:  ‘‘The  Doctrines  ami  (lenius  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,”  by  D.  M.  Harris,  D.  1).,  tif.St.  Kouis,  .Mo..e<litor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Obscn>cr:  I'he  distinctive  d<*ctrines  whit  h s«  p.irate  and 
distinguish  us  from  the  mother  church,  and  other  branches  »>t  the 
Presbyterian  family,  were  clearly  set  forth,  as  the  following  extracts 
from  this  able  paper  will  show  : 

"All  Cumberland  Presbytei  ians  hold  that  the  |>ro\  isions  of  salva- 
tion are  co-extensive  with  the  ruin  of  the  fall;  herein  we  iliffer  frttrn 
other  Presbyterian  churches,  or,  rather,  from  their  stamlards;”  Ag.iin, 
as  to  the  decrees  of  (iod.  he  said:  " therefore.  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians reject  the  doctrine  that  (iod  has  decreed  that  some  men  and 
angels  are  predestinated  unto  eternal  life,  and  others  toreordained  to 
everlasting  death.  We  cut  lo<rse  from  all  those  doctrines  of  fatality 
so  dishonoring  to  (iod,  and  so  laenumbing  and  paralyzing  to  man.  Our 
philo.sophy,  as  well  as  our  theology,  conijiels  us  t«>  the  conclusion  that 
man  is  a free  moral  agent,  moral  because  fr»-e.  I hese  doctrines  were 
the  real  cause  of  the  separation  betw  een  the  imuher  church  and  her 
young  daughter,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  ami  are  to»lay 
the  only  real  distinction  between  them.  " The  genius  or  cliaiacteiistics 
of  the  church  were  shown  to  be  Presbytei i. in  of  tlm  pure"!  ami 
simplest  type."  We  hold  that  Presbyterianism  is  not  (.’alvinisiii.  or  any 
other  doctrinalisrn,  but  distinguishes  one  form  of  g<)vernment  from 
another,  from  sacerdotalism  or  priestcraft  mi  the  one  h.ind,  ami  from 
individualism  on  the  other,  so  we,  though  differing  in  doctrine  fr«>ni 
other  Presbyterian  churches,  are  nevertheless  Presln  terians.  that  is 
the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live  and  w»irk  as  .»  taun- 
munity  of  believers  in  Christ.  Hut  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
church  has  certain  peculiarities,  or  characteristics,  which  seem  to 
make  it  more  of  an  American  institution  than  her  sister  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  family.  P'irst,  like  th«  country  in  which  it  was  born, 
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it  is  especially  tolerant.  While  holding  firmly  to  the  essentials  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  grants  large  liberties  to  its  ministers  and  teachers 
ot  theology  in  the  fields  of  research;  it  is  a noted  fact  that  there  never 
has  been  a nunister  tried  for  heresy  in  the  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Second,  its  cohesiveness  is  a characteristic  worthy  of  note, 
which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  late  war  swept  that  part 
of  the  country  where  our  church  was  .strongest,  and  thus  unavoidably 
placed  members  in  battle  against  each  other  on  many  a battlefield, 
and  although  the  war  leveled  our  churches,  colleges  and  institutions  to 
the  ground,  yet  it  left  our  beloved  church  intact.  No  sooner  was  the 
war  over  than  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  from  both  sides  of  Mason 
and  l)ix*m’s  line  were  again  meeting  in  fraternal  intercourse  in  the 
church  courts.  The  war  divided  families  and  other  churches,  but 
failed  to  sever  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  Third,  it  is 
peculiarly  evangelistic  and  mi.ssionary  in  its  spirit.” 

'Ihe  next  aiidicss  was  “The  Institutions  of  Learning  of  the  Cum- 
berhiiul  Presbyterian  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  K.  D.  Pearson,  D.  D.,  of 
Louisiana,  .Mo.  This  paper  revealed  the  i)revious  fact  that  “while  the 
church  was  yet  >T)ung  ami  had  been  to  a great  extent  an  evangelistic 
ami  missionary  church,  she  hail  not  neglected  her  duty  of  plant- 
ing .ind  fostering  her  educational  institutions.  To  the  contrary,  she 
set  about  building  schools  and  colleges  as  early  as  the  first  decade  of 
her  history,  .iml  has  kej)t  pace  with  her  growth  in  providing  means 
for  the  projier  education  of  the  youth,  and  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  the 
progress  m.ide  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  direction  conijiares 
tavor.d)l\'  w ith  that  of  any  other  denomination  in  the  land.  Cumberland 
I 'Diversity,  located  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.,  has  given  more  prominent  bar- 
risters, eminent  jurists,  statesmen  and  pulpit  orators  to  the  middle 
southern  states  than  any  other  institution  of  its  kind  in  that  region, 
and  ranks  w ith  the  leading  universities  of  the  land.  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege. Lincoln  University.  Missouri  Valley  College  and  Trinity  Univer- 
sity are  all  jirominent  atmmg  the  institutions  of  learning  throughout 
the  country.  ( )ur  theological  seminary,  as  a department  of  the  Cum- 
berland University,  is  rendering  a noble  .service  to  the  church.  “The 
<'lu'ering  words  of  Doctor  I’earson  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  all  present 
am!  inspired  us  with  holy  j)ridc.  while  standing  among  the  leading 
di'tiomimit  lonal  congresses  and  the  reprcsentatii'es  of  the  vast  religious 
syst- ins  of  the  world  that  we  belonged  to.  a division  of  the  Lord’s 
hosts,  worlhv’  of  .i  place  among  the  princes  of  His  people.  It  is  truly 
marvelous,  the  work  the  church  has  accomplished  along  the  educa- 
tional lines,  besides  rebuilding  nearly  all  her  churches,  which  were 
demolished  during  the  war.  and  e.stablishing  our  cause  m .so  many  nevv 
states  and  territories.  “The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  and 

it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.”  . a'i  i » 'ti 

“The  .Mission  of  the  Cumberland  Prc.sbytcrian  Church  Rew 

C II  Bell  D D of  St.  Lmiis,  Mo..  President  of  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Cinnherhiml  ITeshyterian  Church,  pid:  “The  first  mission  of 
tlic  CuiiiberlaniJ  I’resbytcrian  cliurch  had  been,  from  the  beginning,  to 
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promote  revivals  of  genuine  religion.  The  church  was  horn  in  a great 
reviv'al,  anti  she  seems  to  have  retained  the  spirit  ever  since,  aiul  has 
continued  to  be  to  an  eminent  tlegree  an  evangelistic  church,  llic 
seasons  for  large  ingatherings  seem  to  be  looked  for  Ity  the  pastors 
and  official  boartls  of  the  church  throughout  the  lienomination  every 
year.  Second.  It  seemetl  to  be  a special  tnission  of  the  Cumberland 
I’resbyterian  Church  to  modify  the  theology  taught  in  the  Presbyterian 
standards.  This  she  certainly  has  done  to  a remarkable  degree.  She 
has  evolved  a system  of  theology  that  is  neither  hyper  Calvinism,  nor 
Arminianism.  The  scriptural  middle  ground  between  the  two  has 
been  possessed.  The  I'atherhooil  of  Cod  and  the  brotherhood  i»f  man 
have  found  a large  jilace  in  her  revised  creed.  And  tlirough  her  own 
system  of  theology,  her  evangelical  ami  spiritual  preaching,  she  has 
brought  such  pressure  on  the  austere  doctrines  ot  C'alvinism,  that 
while  regaining  the  standards  of  the  1‘resbyterian  church,  they  arc 
almost  never  preached  from  her  pulpits.  And  it  is  safe  to  prediit  that 
not  another  decade  shall  haw  jiasscd  before  the  mother  church  will 
have  revised  her  symbols,  and  mother  and  ilaughter  brought  t(»  sec 
eye  to  eye.  Third.  It  is  a part  of  her  special  missitm  to  break  down 
sectarian  walls  of  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  and  bring  together  the  Prot- 
estant forces  into  practical  union  and  fellowship.  Her  inlfueme  anti 
example  among  the  missions  of  Japan,  more  thari  that  oi  ;uiy  other 
denomination,  helped  to  bring  about  the  haj)py  union  of  the  I'rotcst- 
ants  in  that  country,  and  it  looks  as  if  in  the  jtrovidcnce  of  Cmd, 
it  might  be  the  happy  medium  ground,  upon  w hich  all  brant  lies  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  may  meet  and  again  unite  their  mighty  fortes, 
and  thus  hasten  the  coming  of  the  universal  kingtlom  t>l  our  C hrist." 

At  the  close  of  the  CJongress,  words  of  cheer  were  brt night  frt»m 
Japan  by  our  returned  woman  missionary,  .Mrs.  1 )rennan  aiul  her  native 
helper.  Mrs.  Drennan  has  spent  ten  years  of  her  life  in  Japan,  ami  has 
made  a wonderful  record  as  a worker  in  that  intt  resting  country,  l lic 
Rev.  Dr.  Darby,  of  PA  ansville,  Ind..  ami  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  tif  Alabama, 
were  also  listened  to  with  great  intere.st  by  the  Congress. 


THE  ADVENTIST  CHRISTIAN  CHCRl  H CdNC.KESS, 

The  Rev.  1).  R.  Mansfield  was  chairman  of  the  local  ctunmittec 
and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  P>.  S.  Mansfield,  secretarv.  I hc  sessitms  were  held 
in  Hall  VII. 

"The  Origin  and  History”  of  this  church  is  given  by  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Mansfield.  “Tlie  Advent  Christian  CMiurch  takes  its  name  from  a belief  in 
the  second  personal  return  of  Christ  to  this  worhl.  The  early  C'hristian 
writers  speak  of  it  as  an  awaited  event;  but  during  the  nmklle  centu- 
ries but  little  prominence  was  given  it.  The  Nineteenth  Century  wit- 
nessed a revival  of  this  subject,  when  a w'ave  of  prophetic  research 
sw'ept  over  various  parts  of  P^uropc,  Asia  and  America  almost  simul- 
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taneously.  The  proclamation,  ‘ Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds,’ and 
that  speedily,  sounded  from  thousands  of  pul[)its  all  over  the  land. 
Dr.  Joseph  W’olf,  a converted  jew,  became  convinced  from  careful 
prophetic  study  that  Christ  would  soon  come.  He  bej^an  to  preach  it 
in  England  in  itSJi,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Asi.i  and  through  the 
oriental  countries,  j)reaching  to  all  classes  for  twelve  years.  A great 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  east,  and  in  1S26  fifty  young  men,  clergy 
and  lay,  met  in  Albury,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
prophetic  Scriptures.  Among  them  were  W’llliam  Cunmnghame,  h.tl- 
ward  Irving  and  John  Cuming.  These  meetings  continued  five  years 
and  the  results  were  published  in  three  volumes,  entitled  ‘Dialogues 
on  Prophecy.’  About  the  same  time  many  in  .America  became  greatly 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  prophecy.  Among  them,  William  .Miller,  a 
sturdy  farmer,  a Deist,  became  thoroughly  converteil  to  Christ,  and 
being  a profound  student  of  jirofane  history,  he  was  immediately  at- 
tracted to  the  study  of  projihecy  as  containeil  in  the  Imoks  of  D.iniel 
and  lohn.  Becoming  convinceil  that  the  (lospel  age  would  scHniclose. 
and  burdened  with  the  subject,  he  commenced  to  jneach  in  IS’  VA  and 
thousands  flocked  to  hear  him.  Mr.  .Miller's  connection  was  with  the 
Baptist  church. 

‘‘With  Mr.  Miller’s  labors  commenceil  the  first  geiier.d  awakening 
of  the  churches  in  .America  on  this  subject.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
thousand  ministers  of  churches  were  leil  to  pre.ich  C hrist’s  immediate 
coming,  besides  the  many  who  came  from  f.irni,  worksh<»]».  mill  and 
merchandise,  imbued  with  this  judgment  message;  while  those  who 
engaged  in  it  were  mightily  transformed,  sanctifieil.  and  ({iialifietl  for 
Christian  work  as  never  before. 

“With  a following  e.stiniated  at  two  hundred  thousand  it  is  n«)t 
strange  that  many  of  emotional  and  sensational  minds  shouUi  cause 
fanaticism  or  undue  excitement  to  largely  prevail,  great l>  to  the  injury 
of  the  cause  they  sought  to  maintain. 

“ Regardless  of  press  misrepresentation,  and  the  trying  ordeal  and 
tests  which  followed,  and  the  dropping  off  of  high-tide  adherents,  a 
goodly  number  of  trustworthy  men  anil  wunieii  reniaine<l  steadfast  and 
true  to  their  convictions,  h'rom  this  beginning  ha>  di  Nelope»l  wh.ii  i> 
known  as  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  With  the  blessing  ol  (iod  on 
their  unceasing  toil  their  numbers  have  gre.itly  iiicrea-'Cil,  aiul  they 
have  gradually  learned  the  imjiortance  ot  organi/ed  and  united  etfort 
riiey  have  no  formulated  creed,  but  accept  of  certain  le.iding  truth'' 
which  give  them  their  identity,  and  upon  wliich,  by  common  eon'«etit. 
they  all  unite,  leaving  a wide  margin  for  difference  in  opinion  uj>on 
minor  points.  A minority  favor  a definite  declaration  of  faith,  but 
the  majority  ailhere  strictly  to  their  accepteil  church,  covcn.int. 
which  enjoins  ‘Taking  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  f.iith,  and  pr.ictice, 
and  church  discijiline,’  making  Christian  character  the  only  test  of  fel- 
lowship.” 

Five  Distinct  “There  are  at  least  five  distinct  branches  of  Adventists,  each  with 

ranches.  their  Separate  organizations  and  publishing  interests.  .All,  however, 


T^ 
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Distinctive 

Doctrines. 


hold  to  the  one  doctrine  which  has  made  them  a {)eoi)!e,  and  believe 
in  the  second  personal  coming  of  Chri.st  as  an  event  not  far  distant. 
Having  stated  this,  we  shall  sj)eak  only  of  the  leading  branch  which 
this  Congress  represents,  known  as  the  ‘Advent  Christian  Association 
and  General  Conference  of  America.' 

“In  this  connection  there  are  four  publishing  societies  with  houses 
located  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  California,  besides 
several  individual  enterprises  of  greater  or  less  importance,  hroin 
these  are  issued  three  prominent  weekly  papers,  several  monthlies, 
books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  magazines  ami  Sunday-.schuol  su[)plies.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  fifty  millions  of  publications  bearing  uj>on  special 
subjects  of  faith  have  been  sent  out  through  the  press.  I his  pe<»ple 
and  their  message  to  the  w'orld,  now  on  a Scrijiture  basis,  arc  being  pub- 
lished worldwide;  atul  there  are  doubtless  as  many  of  their  faith  con- 
nected with  other  denominations  of  both  clergy  ami  lay  as  are  at 
present  identified  under  the  name  Adventist.  Associated  w ith  this 
people  a class  of  ministers  and  laity,  faithful,  tlevoted  and  earnest,  as 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  arc  engaged  in  the  work. 

“A  belief  in  God  as  the  creator  of  all  things,  faith  in  llisSon  lesus 
Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour  for  all  classes  of  men,  repentance,  birth  of 
the  spirit,  reform,  sanctification  through  the  word  of  truth,  holiness  of 
heart,  purity  in  life,  arc  tenets  taught  and  enforced  as  indispensable  to 
Christian  success  here,  and  to  a preparation  for  eternal  life  in  the 
world  to  come.  In  addition  to  these  sentiments,  w hich  arc  in  c<>minon 
with  other  sects,  arc  some  important  Bible  iloctrines  wliich  form  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  faith  of  this  peojile.  Women  arc 
recognized  and  admitted  to  all  conferences  as  delegate.s  and  mini.sters, 
and  receive  license  papers  as  such  upon  real  merit.  A number  have 
been  regularly  onlaincd;  this,  however,  is  not  univer.sal,  but  optit)nal 
with  the  local  conferences  that  receive  them  into  membership.  They 
are  strong  ami  pronounced  in  favor  of  temperance,  ami  would  indor>c 
some  prohibitory  act  in  favor  of  the  extermin.ition  of  the  entire 
liquor  traffic.” 

The  distinctive  doctrines  of  adventual  faith  arc  set  forth  in  the 


form  of  e.ssays,  read  as  their  presentation  pajK-rs  in  tlu  Wi>rld’s  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions,  under  the  following  tojiics: 

1.  “ Basis  of  Faith,”  Rev.  W.  J.  Hobbs,  M innea|H)lis,  .Minn. 

2.  “The  Kingdom  of  God,”  Rev.  J.  W.  Davis,  Britlgeport,  Conn. 

3.  “Conditional  Immortality,”  Rev.  Miles  Grant,  Bosttui,  .Mavs. 

4.  “The  Resurrection,”  Rev.  .\.  W.  Sibley,  Mendola,  111. 

5.  “ ICxtinction  of  hAdl.”  Rev.  William  Slichlon,  Brodhead,  Wis 

6.  “ Restitution — Paradise. ” Rev.  Mrs.  l'..S. Mansfield.  Chicago,  III 

7.  “ Pro.ximity,”  Rev.  A.  J.  Wheeler,  Concord,  N.  11. 

“ Basis  of  Faith,”  the  first  jiajier,  showed  that  the  projilu’ts  rif  the 
Old  Testament  announce  the  first  ami  secoml  atlveiU  rif  t'hrist.  and 
that  their  divinely  inspired  words  were  literally  fulfilled  in  His  first 
coming.  None  but  a divine  being,  Jesus  Cdirist,  meets  the  require- 
ments of  prophecy,  and  He  literally  fulfilled  them.  Audit  is  just  as  cer- 
tain that  their  prophecies  will  be  fulfilled  in  His  future  coming. 
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“ If  God  so  literally  fulfilled  His  word  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ, 
in  1 1 is  birth,  life,  death  and  resurrection,  and  His  covenant  with  the 
Hebrew  nation,  why  not  believe  He  will  as  literally  fulfill  His  word 
relative  to  His  second  advent,  and  the  promises  under  the  New  Cove- 
nant made  with  all  nations  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament?  The 
apostles  proclaimed  to  Jew  and  Greek  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  pretlicated  the  hope  of  the  race  upon  it,  if  we  are  to  take  their  tes- 
timony in  its  literal  sense.  The  hope  of  .seeing  Jesus  and  being  made 
like  Him  has  been  styled  ‘ the  blessed  hoj)e,’  and  has  been  the  com- 
fort of  the  church  in  all  ages.” 

The  third  paper,  " Conditional  Immortality,”  by  the  Rev.  Miles 
(irant.  was  a learned  document,  bri.stling  with  proofs  of  his  contention 
that  the  Bible  " uniformly  tcaclies  that  only  the  righteous  will  live 
eternally,  and.  therefore,  comes  the  neccs.sary  conclusion  that  Condi- 
tional Immortality  is  a Bible  doctrine,” 

The  fourth  e.ssay  on  “ Resurrection,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Sibley,  of 
Mendota,  111.,  made  the  following  points: 

“ I'irst.  The  doctrine  of  a corporeal  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  is 
clearly  referreil  to  and  tlirectly  taught  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
scriptures. 

".Second.  In  the  New  Testament  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is 
ascribed  to  Christ  Himself  as  being  the  agent  by  which  it  is  wrought. 
(John  v,  2i;  i Cor.  xv,  22;  Rev.  xxii,  11.) 

" Third.  All  the  dead  will  be  raised  indiscriminately  to  receive 
judgment  according  to  their  works,  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  ‘unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  damnation.’  (John  v.  21-29;  > 22;  Rev.  x.x,  ii.) 

" h'ourth.  The  resurrection  will  take  place  at  the  ‘ last  day,’  by 
which  is  meant  the  close  of  the  pre.sent  world.  (John  vi,  40;  ix,  24; 


I Thess.  iv,  i c)  ,.,,11 

" iMfth.  'The  great  event  is  rei)re.scnted  as  being  ushered  in  by  the 

sound  of  a trumpet,  a repre.sentation  borrowed  probably  from  the 
Jewish  practici;  of  convening  a.s.semblies  by  sound  of  a trumpet,  (i 
Cor.  XV,  52;  i Thess.  iv,  16.) 

"Si.xth.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a pledge,  a pattern,  an 
assurance  of  the  physical  resurrection  of  the  .sainted  dead. 

“ Seventh  The  imrn«)rtality,  eternal  life  and  all  the  future  bles- 
sings of  the  righteous  dead  are  dependent  on  the  corporeal  resurrection 

of  Christ  from  the  dead.  ( i Cor.  xv’,  17.  Jh. ) . , , , 

" There  is  no  event  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  sacred  oracles, 
nor  that  has  ever  occurred  in  human  history  with  which  are  associated 
such  tremendous  consequences  as  that  of  the  ^uufasis  o(  the  dead 
The  eternal  life,  with  all  of  its  environments,  will  then  be  reached,  a d 

a • forever  with  the  Lord’  experienced.  j -c  thr*  cnnnd  of 

"Then  will  the  united  voices  of  the  redeemed  as  the  soun 

many  waters  resound  to  earth’s  remotest  bound.s  in  songs  of  triumph 
and  shouts  of  victory,  victory,  victory,  and  all  heaven  and  earth 

respond,  Amen." 


The  Keen* 
rection. 
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Proximity. 


Extinction  of 
Evil. 


The  Sabbath 
Question. 


The  paper  on  “ Proximity,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wheeler,  was  an  elab- 
orate  argument,  based  on  sacred  aiul  secular  liistory  and  Scripture,  to 
prove  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  near.  The  uppermost  and  constant 
thought  pervading  the  essay  was,  “ The  time  is  short," 

‘‘Extinction  of  Evil,”  by  the  Rev.  William  Sheld(»n,  took  the  ground 
that  evil  is  to  be  cxtinguishetl  by  a stroke  of  divine  power,  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel  armistice,  by  utterly'  exterminating  evil-doers,  itulud- 
ing  the  devil  himself;  for  Christ  has  arrangetl  that  “through  <leath  he 
miglit  destroy'  him  that  hat!  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil." 
(Hev.  ii,  14.)  After  citing  the  testimony  of  Scrij>ture  tm  the  sub)ect; 
he  closed  by  saying:  “This  carries  us  bcyoiul  the  chronology  of  the 
hell  taught  in  the  Hible  to  a time  when  evil  is  forever  extim  t,  only 
the  good  beingleft;  and  then  the  redeemctl  world  will  joyfully  resinmd 
the  praise  of  Jehovah  forevermore,  not  a sinner  being  left  alive  to  in- 
terrupt the  sacred  harmony  by*  his  plaintive  wails  or  horrid  blasphe- 
mies. Only  praise  will  be  heard  when  .saints  only'  shall  Ik:  left  alive.” 

The  secretary’  say's:  “The  harmony’  visible  in  all  the  papers  of 
the  day  cannot  fail  to  elicit  notice,  hirst,  that  (dirist  will  come  per- 
sonally' and  literally’  at  the  close  of  the  (iospel  I )ispens.if ion;  second, 
that  His  coming  will  precede  the  resurrection  of  the  ilcad  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  His  kingdom  upon  the  earth;  third,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion will  precede  the  general  judgment  day',  whith  thnl  hath  ap- 
pointed; fourth,  that  the  judgment  must  jirecede  rewards  ami  puni'^n- 
ment;  fifth,  that  when  evil-doers  and  evil  angels  are  cut  oft  and  dc- 
stroy’ed,  the  earth  will  be  restored  to  a state  of  original  jH'rfi  ction,  as 
the  future  Eden  of  the  redeemed,  and  be  tilled  vsith  the  glory  of  the 
God.” 


THE  SEVENTH  DAY  HAPTIST  CONT'.K  ESS. 

The  Seventh-day'  Baptist  Congress  was  hcM  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  Art  Institute,  during  the  i6th  and  17th  of  Septemlier.  The  pre- 
siding officer  was  Prof.  William  A.  Rogers,  of  Colbv  Cruversity, 
Waterville,  Me.,  and  Prof.  Etlwin  Shaw,  of  .Milton  College,  Milton. 
Wis.,  was  secretary'.  “Although  this  denomin.ition  has  existed  in  this 
country  for  more  than  two  centuries,  many  who  attended  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  had  not  learned  the  significance  of  the  term  .Seventh- 
day  Baptists,  and  much  interest  was  manifest  to  know  how  they differ 
from  the  Baptist  denomination.  I'or  those  who  m.iy  not  follow  this 
account  to  the  end,  we  remark  that  Seventh-day  Baptists  are  essen- 
tially' like  other  Baptists  and  might  dwell  with  them  in  unity  but  lor 
the  fact  that  they'  observe  the  seventh  d;iy  of  the  week  (Saturtlayl 
as  Sabbath,  and  regard  it  as  the  only  Sabbath  that  is  recognized 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  cither  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  They 
challenge  any  one  to  prove  that  there  is  anv  warrant  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday  in  the  commands  of  (iod,  or  the  example  of  (Jhrist  or 
His  apostles.  They  hold  that  Christ  and  the  a[)ostlcs  Kept  the  b'ourth 


Seventh 
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commandment,  as  well  as  tlie  other  nine,  thus  provinj;  that  it  belongs 
to  the  moral  and  not  to  the  ceremonial  law.  They  aj^rcc  with  most 
Protestants  that  the  moral  law  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  can  sec 
no  reason  for  keepinjT  a day  not  recoj^nized  by  it.  If  the  day  of  the 
Sabbath  has  been  changed  there  ou^ht  to  be  some  positive  statement 
of  such  change  in  the  New  Testament,  ami  no  such  statement,  or  even 
implication,  can  be  found.  Pressed  by  failure  to  find  a warrant  for 
Sunday  keeping,  some  writers  take  the  ground  that  the  lau,  as  given 
in  the  Decalogue,  is  not  binding  on  Christians,  thus  disposing  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  then  claim  the  restoration  of  the  other  nine  command- 
ments, they  being  ‘ written  in  the  heart.’  Why  the  fourth  sht>uld  be 
an  exception  does  not  appear.  If  it  be  true  that  tlie  fourth  command- 
ment has  become  void,  then  there  is  surely  no  oliligation  to  keep  the 
first  day  of  the  week  by  virtue  of  the  ‘ cliangc  of  tlay’ theory.  I his, 
then,  is  the  dilemma  in  which  Sunday-keepers  are  involved,  P.ither  the 
moral  law,  as  given  in  the  Decalogue,  is  binding  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
not  binding,  any  transfer  to  the  first  day  of  the  \\eek  is  impossible,  for 
no  such  obligation  e.xists.  Hut  if  it  has  not  been  set  aside  it  bimls  all 
men  to  keep  God’s  commands,  both  in  spirit  ami  in  letter.  Dither 
horn  of  the  above  dilemma  is  fatal  to  Sunday-kee))ing.  'I  hercforc.  Sev- 
enth-day Baptists  reject  the  claims  of  Sund.iy,  bet  ause  they  ilo  not 
rest  upon  the  Word  of  Ciod,  and  because  no  amount  of  obligation  to 
regard  Sunday,  if  it  existed,  could  remove  the  obligation  to  obe\  (jod 
and  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  keeping  the  Sabbath,  I'he  first 
day  of  the  week  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  but  eight  times,  and  five  of 
these  references  are  to  one  and  the  same  day  the  day  on  uhich 
Christ’s  resurrection  was  made  known  to  II is  disciples.  The  Bible 
never  connects  the  observance  of  any  day  uith  1 1 is  rcsurreriion.  It 
never  draws  any  comparisfin  between  the  ‘work  of  creation  and  the 
work  of  redemption,’  nor  attempts  the  impossible  task  of  saying  which 
of  the  two  infinite  works  is  ‘the  greater.’  All  these  assumptions  have 
been  made  by  men  to  support  a practice  which  has  no  foundation  in 
the  New  Testament,  nor  in  the  example  of  Christ. 

I'he  opening  adflress,  “ The  Limitations  of  ('hristiaii  l''eIlow ship.” 
was  delivered  liy  Professor  Rogers,  President  of  the  Congress: 
“Diversity  of  opinion  is  so  common  in  the  worbl  it  must  be  the 
result,  in  part,  of  the  natural  organization  of  the  human  mind.  In 
the  recognition  of  a spiritual  truth  more  than  the  unaided  ptiwers  of 
the  human  mind  are  necessary  to  its  perception.  It  is  n.itural  for 
those  who  think  alike  in  religious  matters  to  organize  in  one  Ixxly.  It 
is  no  proscription  of  any  to  restrict  the  organization  to  those  of  like 
faith.  Yet  Christian  comity  should  and  may  prevail  among  those  of 
different,  and  yet  positive,  convictions.  Phe  proper  aim  of  religious 
organization  is  the  application  of  funtlamental  principles  of  the  (los- 
pel  to  our  daily  life.  Seventh-day  Baptists  can  do  more  goo<l  in  the 
world  by  remaining  a separate  organization  than  if  they  were  merged 
in  the  Baptist  denomination.” 

The  Rev.  Steven  Burdick,  of  West  Ilallock,  111.,  jireached  from 
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the  followin^r  text:  John  xi,  21.  “But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to 
the  li^ht  that  liis  deeds  may  be  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
(iod.”  Tlicmc,  “Loyalty  to  Truth.” 

“ Faithfulness  to  Our  Cause,”  by  the  Rev.  Booth  C.  Davis,  of  Al- 
fred Centre,  N.  V.,  was  the  next  j)a|)cr. 

A sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  K.  M.  Dunn,  of  Milton,  Wis. 
Text,  Acts  xxiv,  16.  Theme,  “The  IMucation  of  the  Conscience  in 
Christian  Culture.” 

“Contradictions  in  the  .Sunday  Arguments”  by  Nathan  Wardner, 
1).  I).,  of  Milton  Junction,  \Vis.,  a “convert  to  the  Sabbath,”  for 
many  years  a Seventh-day  Baptist  missionary  in  China.  He  ar- 
rayeil  the  contratlictions  which  appear  in  the  reasons  given  for  observ- 
ing Sunda)’:  the  Puritan  theory  of  unabrogated  law,  and  the  popular 
theory  of  abr(»gatc<l  law;  of  "church  authority”  and  individual  author- 
ity: of  a specific  first  day  of  the  week,  and  of  no  day  in  particular,  etc., 
etc.  lie  argued  that  these  mutually  destructive  contradictions  arise 
because  men  have  departed  from  the  plain  and  unifying  law  of  God;  a 
house  thus  tlivideil  cannot  stand. 

“ The  Sabbath  of  the  Future,”  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Rogers,  Professor  of 
History  and  ICconomy  in  Alfre<l  University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.,  inter- 
pretcul  the  prophecies,  esjiecially  those  of  Isaiah,  as  showing  the  final 
and  full  restoration  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  only  and  universal  Sab- 
bath at  no  tlistant  period. 

The  following  papers  w^rc  presented  in  a symposium  on  practical 
ev.angelical  work:  “Where  Set  the  Battle,  in  City  or  Country,  the 
Rev.'  Lester  C.  Randolph.  Chicago;  “How  to  Keep  the  Spirit  of 
I'Lvangelism  in  the  People,”  the  Rev.  I"..  A.  W itter,  Albion,  Wis.,  Uow 
to  Use  Students  in  This  W'ork,”  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Cottrell.  Nortonville, 
Kan.;  “ Phe  Flementof  I’ersonal  Work  in  Fvangclism.”  the  Rev.  Prank 
E.  Peterson.  New  Market,  N.  J.;  “How  to  Use  the  Business  Men,  W. 
II.  Ingham,  Milton.  W'is.  Mr.  Randolj)h  urged  that  the  batt  e be 
forced  in  both  city  and  country;  neither  district  can  be  saved  without 
the  other.  Mr.  Witter  recommended  simple  and  personal  addresses 
couched  in  terms  of  kindness  and  sympathy.  Show 
the  Master  is  a sincere  work.  Mr.  Cottrell  thought  that  the  Christian 
Ivmleavor  societies  should  be  made  evangelistic,  and  that  evangelical 
work  and  Bible  study  should  be  carried  into  regions  inaccessible  to 
church  privileges.  Mr.  I'cterson  saui  that  religion  f 

a lilc;  that  it  must  he  propagated  hy  personal  contact.  g 

ir.es.  hut  (iod  particularises.  The  best  (nut  is  '«"<> 
ghaiii  advocated  the  u.sc  of  business  tact.  I ® v “ I 

(iod’s  service,  lie  magnilicd  the 

These  n iDcrs  were  by  young  men,  who  arc  practical  P.Vc  ^ , 

« lio^e  il-xpcrienk-  enables  them  to  speak  unders.andingly  and  enthusi- 

R"e;mw '.d  i hVT'us smn  kC'Vk  by  the  Rev.  0.  U.  Wllitford,  D D 

gave  the  history  ol  both  the  home  “/^K-ed  th^ 

the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Wliitlora  snoue 
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mission  work  has  erigagcd  the  attention  of  the  Seventh-day  liaptists 
through  all  their  history.  At  the  present  time  they  arc  prosecuting 
the  home  work  in  about  twenty  different  states,  enlarging  that  work- 
year  by  year.  The  Sabbath  reform  work  of  the  American  Sabbath 
Tract  society  is  closely  associated  with  home  missions,  ami  new  fields 
are  opened  by  that  work  faster  than  the  mi.ssionary  society  can  fill 
them.  The  foreign  work  at  Shanghai,  China,  w'as  begun  about  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  now  in  a very  nourishing  condition.  It  is  carried  on 
under  three  departments;  “ (ieneral  F.vangeli/.ation;”  “ educational,’’ 
and  “ Medical.”  The  first  includes  work  in  both  city  and  country, 
preaching,  Bible  reading  and  tract  distribution,  etc.;  the  second  in- 
cludes both  day  schools  and  boarding  schools  for  bo\’s  and  for  girls; 
the  third  includes  private  practice  and  e.xtensivc  dispensary  and  hos- 
pital departments. 

The  "Missionary  Session,”  as  a whole,  especi.illy  the  various  de- 
tails given  in  Secretary  Whitford’s  paper,  impressed  the  listener  with 
the  fact  that,  according  to  their  numbers,  and  througli  a history  of 
more  than  two  centuries  in  America,  the  Seventh-day  Baj)tists  liavc 
been,  and  now  are,  among  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  evangelical 
missions.  * 

" Review  of  Our  Tract  Work,”  by  Rev.  L.  F.  Livermore,  etiitor  of 
the  Siiblhitk  Recorder,  gave  a history  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the 
Seventh-day  Baptists.  Mr.  Livermore’s  paper  was  supplemented  by 
remarks  from  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.  I)..  I'lainfield,  X.  J.,  editor  of  the  Sithhath 
Outlook,  who  emphasized  the  idea  that  history  is  an  organic  unity;  that 
great  truths  like  the  Sabbath  cannot  die;  that  Seventh-day  Baptists 
have  been  kept  under  God,  to  act  an  important  part  in  the  present  agi- 
tation concerning  the  Sabbath  and  the  .Sunday, 

The  Presentation  session  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists  was  held  in 
the  large  Hall  of  Washington  on  Sunday  morning.  .September  I7th. 

"The  Growth  of  Our  Churches  in  America,”  by  William  C.\\ hit- 
ford,  D.  D.,  president  of  Milton  College,  showed  that  the  denomina- 
tion now  has  one  hundred  churches,  one  hundred  and  ten  active  min- 
isters, and  about  ten  thousand  church  members,  and  that  it  has  had  a 
history  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  in  this  ct)untry.  He 
said:  "Our  churches  do  not  lose  heart  in  the  prolonged  and  uneijual 
of  Sabbath  reform.  It  is  not  ahine  our  cause;  it  belongs  to 
our  Master,  and  the  final  acceptance  of  His  revealed  truth  by  His 
followers  and  the  gainsaying  world  is  absolutely  certain.  We  believe 
that  as  nature  in  any  of  its  operations  .seems  to  care  less  for  the  tpian- 
tities  than  the  intensity  of  the  forces  brought  into  reejuisilion,  so  God, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  .Sabbath  work,  docs  not  so  much  count  on 
the  multitude  of  men  as  He  docs  on  the  quality  of  their  spirit  and 
their  endeavors,  the  sincerity  consecration,  and  intelligent  service  of 
those  who  gain  admission  into  His  presence  and  desire  to  be  obedient 
to  His  will.” 

"Our  Work  for  Education”  was  by  Edwin  H.  Lewis.  Ph.  IL,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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“Our  Attitude  on  Die  Sabbath  Question”  was  the  last  paper,  and 
was  by  the  Rev.  A ll.  l.cvvis,  U D.,  of  I'lainfield.  N.  J.  lie  said: 

ihe  closing  dccdtic  of  this  century  marks  an  important  epoch  of 
transition  tciuchinj^  tlic  Sabbath  (|ucstion.  Two  prominent  streams  of 
intluciicc  liciv c (lidcd  in  liustcninj^  the  epoch;  One  the  widespread 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  (Saturday),  as  against  the 
claims  of  Sunday;  the  other,  the  rapid  decline  of  regard  for  Sunday 
and  the  inability  of  Sunday  legislation,  municipal,  state,  or  national, 
to  cbcck  this  growing  disregard.  We  oppose  the  whole  system  of 
Sunday  legislation,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  Christ’s  kingdom,  as  enunciated  by  Him.  It  had  no  existence  in 
earlier  Christianity,  apostolic  or  sub-aj)ostolic.  It  was  the  product  of 
pagan  influence.  I'he  first  Sunday  law,  321  A.  D.,  had  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  Christianity,  in  word  or  in  spirit.  It  was  issued  by  the 
emperor  as  high-priest  ex  officio  of  an  empire,  in  which  all  religious 
laws  and  ceremonies  were  state  regulations.  It  spoke  only  of  the 
‘venerable  Day  of  the  Sun.’  It  was  in  all  respects  at  one  with  the 
prevailing  legislation  concerning  the  other  pagan  festivals.  If  it  be 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  Sunday  is  sacred  under  the 
[•'ourtli  commandment,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in  place  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  reasons  for  rejecting  Sunday  laws  arc  much  intensified.  The  his- 
tory of  .Sunday  laws  proves  this,  without  exception.  The  civil  power 
from  the  time  of  Cromwell’s  parliament  to  the  United  States  Congress 
of  1H92  has  struggled  in  vain  to  save  the  failing  fortunes  of  this  Sun- 
day engemlered  by  Puritan  and  Roman  Catholic  compromise.  We 
mourn  over  the  growing  Sabbath lessness  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world.  We  deplore  the  errors  which  have  jiroduccd  it  and  the  evils 
which  attend  it.  Hut  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in 
attempting  to  avoid  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath,  Christian  men  have  cre- 
ated the  influences  which  have  so  nearly  destroyed  Sunday.  When 
the  church  compromises  with  the  law  of  God  until  it  is  rendered  nuga- 
tory, and  .appeals  to  the  civil  law  to  support  its  errors,  such  results  as 
are  at  hand  cannot  be  avoided.  We  appeal  to  Christians  and  ask  that 
the  Sabbath  cpiestion  !)e  wholly  relegated  to  the  realm  of  religiori  and 
conscience,  and  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Bible.  Settle  it  in  God  s 
court,  not  in  C.es.ir’s.” 


TIIK  CONHRKSS  OF  THK  FA’ANGEI.IC.AL  .ASSOCIATION. 

The  ITe.sentation  was  held  on  September  19th,  in  the  Hall  of 
Washington.  President  C.  C.  Honney,  of  the  W’orld  s Fair  Auxiliary 
opened  the  sc.ssion  with  an  addre.s.s,  and  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Knobel,  as 
Chairman,  made  an  addre.ss  of  response  and  welcome.  Theieupon  o 
lowed  addresses  upon  the  History,  Doctrine  and  I ohty  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Association.  ....  • q p 

I “The  lli-story  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 

Spreng.  Cleveland.  Ohio.:  “Jacob  Albright,  under  God  the  founder  of 
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this  denomination,  was  born  in  1750,  and  convortcil  about  1790.  A 
few  years  later  he  bc^an  to  preach.  In  iHoo  lie  organized  three  con- 
grejrations  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  In  1S03  tlie  first  Cieneral  Council 
was  held.  In  1807  the  first  Annual  Conference  was  or^^anized,  and  in 
1816  the  first  General  Conference,  The  PAan^elical  Association  is  a 
distinctively  American  product,  tlie  result  of  American  religious  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  .Mr,  .Albright's  ministerial  labors. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  America,  and  the  same  is  to  be  imted  of 
all  the  early  leaders,  Durinij  the  first  half  century  the  activity  of  the 
Association  was  confined  to  the  United  States  attd  Canada.  She  uas 
called  of  God  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  (ierman-speakin^i; 
population  of  this  country,  especially  »>f  the  tliousands  of  (lermans  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  cpjickenim^  spiritual  life  ami  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  vital  Ciodliness  anu)n<j  them  and  others.  .Albrij^ht  and  his  co- 
laborers felt  called  to  do  f(jr  these  what  the  W esleyan  and  other  mis- 
sionaries were  doin^  for  the  Kn^lish-sj)eakin^  populatirm.  He  and 
his  assistants  preached  repentance,  aiul  insisteil  up<jn  the  experience 
of  conversion  through  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  only  true 
beginning  of  a sjiiritual  life.  Although  not  converted  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  he  would  have  found  a congenial  home  in  it  if 
that  church  had  seen  an  open  field  for  work  in  the  Cicrman  language. 
As  it  did  not.  his  path  letl  him  into  an  imlependent  course  after  a brief 
membershij)  in  that  communion.  He  created  no  schism.  He  had  no 
quarrel  with  any  church.  He  preachetl  no  new  doctrine.  He  simply 
entered  an  open  field  not  occupied  by  others;  an<l  a separate  ilenom- 
ination,  although  not  planned  by  him,  was  the  necessary  outcome  of 
his  success;  but  it  did  not  take  permanent  shape  until  after  his  vleath, 
in  1808.” 

“ When,  later,  the  necessity  arose,  services  \^  ere  hcbl  in  the  English 
language  as  well  as  the  Cierman.  .At  the  present  time  at  least  one- 
third  of  her  membershij)  worshij)s  in  the  l.nglish  language,  while  most 
of  the  ministers  understand  both  languages.  This  church  is  repre- 
sented on  three  continents — America,  Eurojie  and  Asia.  The  mem- 
bership numbers  145.829;  ministers,  1.327;  church  edifices,  2,119; 
parsonages,  722;  .Sunday-schools.  2,222;  scholars.  167.000:  annual  con- 
ferences, 25. 

“The  denominational  jniblishing  house  is  located  at  Cleveland.  ( )hio, 
and  is  valued  at  over  half  a million  dollars.  Phe  leatiing  college  is  at 
Najierville,  111.,  with  a theological  dcjiartment  called  Union  Biblical 
Institute.  A large  orjihan  home  is  su|)|)orted  at  I'lat  Rock,  Ohio 
There  is  a prosjierous  branch  j)ublishing  house  at  .Stuttgart,  (icrmany 
and  theological  training  schools  at  Reutlingen,  Germany,  and  Tokio 
Jaj)an.  Der  Chnstliche  Botschafter  ( Gentian  official  organ  | has  a circu 
lation  of  nearly  twenty  thousand,  ami  the  livnni^i'lual  ( En- 

glish official  organ),  ten  thousand.  Her  .Sumlay-school  and  missionary 
work  is  extended,  and  in  a most  prosjtcrous  condition." 

Doctrines  of  “The  Uoctrine  of  the  Evangelical  Association,"  by  Bishop  J.  J. 
^^i^tfon.*^^  Esher,  of  Chicago,  was  a paper  setting  forth  the  tenets  of  the  cnurch. 


Rev.  S.  P.  Spreng.  Bishop  Breyfogel. 

Bishop  J.  J.  Esher, 

Chairman  Coniuiittee  oi  Organization. 

Mrs  G C Knobel  Rev.  G.  C.  Knobel,  Secy. 

Chairman  Pr.sr-nulion  Mrrlinga. 
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under  the  follo\viii<T  head.s: — Doctrine  Concerning  Goti;  tlie  Creation; 
Providence:  the  Angels;  Man;  the  Fall  of  Man;  Redemption  and  the  Re- 
deemer; the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Means  of  ('iracc; 
the  Order  and  Way  of  Salvation;  the  Christian  Life;  the  I-ast  I hifij^s. 

“The  Polity  of  the  lAanpclical  Association,”  by  bishop  S.  C. 
Preyfogel,  Reading,  Pa.  The  Fvangelical  Associatitm  is  neither 
hierarchical  nor  congregational  in  its  polity,  but  aims  at  the  golden 
mean  between  these  extremes. 

“ 1.  The  Organic  Structure.  The  authoritative  rule  in  the 
church  is  the  Word  of  Ciod.  Her  book  of  discipline  contains  the 
fundamental  law.  Two  orders  are  recognized  in  her  ministry,  “deacons” 
and  “elders.”  In  the  official  duty  and  authority  of  her  ministry  there 
is  a gradation  of  offices;  the  “ preacher  in  charge,”  the  “ pn-sitling 
elder”  and  the  “bishop,”  the  latter  being  authorizetl  to  make  tlie  annual 
appointment  of  the  preachers.  There  arc  three  conferences;  the  «piarterly, 
the  annual,  and  the  general,  only  the  last  t)f  these  having  legislative 
powers.  There  is  no  lay  representation  in  the  annual  and  general  Cijn- 
ferences;  but  the  quarterly  conference,  e.xercising  autlmrity  over  most 
of  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  home  charge,  ct>nsists  in  the  main  ot 
lay  members. 

“2.  The  Genius  of  the  Church.  'I  he  following  characteristics 
are  to  be  noted  in  the  individuality  of  this  denomination:  (at  Ihc 
.system  of  the  itinerancy,  securing  a distribution  of  gifts  and  a diversit) 
of  service  among  all  the  churches,  and  cultivating  a sjiiiit  of  unity  be- 
tween the  ministry  and  membership,  as  also  belueen  the  different 
congregations,  (b)  The  simplicity  of  her  spirit.  No  encouragement 
is  given  to  elaborate  forms  of  worship,  imj)osing  ceremonies  or  archi- 
tecture. Her  very  simplicity  constitutes  her  graruleur.  (c|  Her 
economy  is  intensely  practical,  preferring  the  shortest  wav  for  the 
realization  of  her  great  jiurjio.se,  ami  yet  instinctively  avoiding  all 
irreverent  and  vulgar  methods.  (tl)  Thoroughness  of  character. 
Superficiality  of  religious  experience  and  Christian  life  is  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  the  denomination.  Her  .stern  sense  of  right,  and  hos- 
tility toward  shams  of  every  kind,  is  associated  with  a loving  spirit  of 
condescension  and  mercy  to  the  erring.  Her  lo\c  of  pure  iloctrine  is 
equaled  by  her  love  of  pure  life,  (e)  Aggressiveness  of  spirit. 
There  thrills  through  the  church  the  spirit  of  compiest  for  ('lirist. 
Her  innate  energy  prompts  to  the  occupancy  of  new  fields  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  wheels  of  her  machinery  are  made  to  go.  Her  spirit 
gives  birth  to  new  institutions,  new  motles  of  organization  and  im- 
proved methods  of  work,  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  rc<piires.” 

The  Denominational  Congress  was  held  in  hall  \'1 1.,  Seiitcrnbcr 
19th  to  the  21st.  Addresses  were  delivered  upon  the  following  subjects 
— Fducational:  The  Relation  of  the  Ivvangelical  Association  to  the 
Cause  of  Education,  President  H.  J.  Kiekhoefer,  Northwestern  College, 
Naperville,  111.;  The  Need  of  an  Educated  Ministry,  Prof.  S.  L.  Umbach, 
Union  Biblical  Institute,  Naperville,  111,  Missionary:  Our  Home 
Mission  Work,  Bishop  William  Horn,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Our  Mission 
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Work  in  I'.uropc,  Rev  G Gaclir,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Our  Mission  Work 
in  Jaiian,  Bishop  J.  J.  hsher,  Chicago. 

y\t  the  Woman’s  McclinR  Mrs.  G.  C.  Knobcl,  presided  and  made 
the  atldrcss  of  welcome.  Letters  of  erreetine  were  read  from  Mrc  T 


Naperville.  111.;  Missionary  and  Temperance  Work  for  the  Women  of 
Our  Church,  Mrs.  IC  M.  Spreng,  Akron,  Ohio. 

At  the  Reform  Meeting  Rev.  J.  C.  Ilornberger,  editor  of  T/ic  Liv- 

Epistle  and  Sunday-school  literature,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  an 
address  on  the  ICvangelical  Association  and  Moral  Reform,  which  was 
followed  by  shorter  addrc.s.ses  by  Revs.  C.  F.  Krffineyer,  Abilene,  Kan., 
W.  A.  Leoiiold,  Allentown,  I'a.,  and  C.  C.  Pfund,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

On  Voung  People’s  Alliance  Day,  Rev.  C.  A.  Thomas,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  .Alliance  and  edit<ir  of  the  Evangelical  Mazaginc  and  Sun- 
day-school literature,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  made  the  ojiening  address, 
anil  further  addresses  were  delivered  on  the  following  subjects: 
Twentieth  Century  Responsibilities — Ilow  to  Meet  Them,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Kanaga,  Marion,  Ohio,  with  shorter  addresses  by  Messrs.  E.  B.  Esher, 
Chicago,  and  1 1.  G.  Johnson,  Reading,  Pa.;  Our  Young  People  and  the 
Institutions  of  Our  Church.  Rev.  (1.  C.  Knobel,  Chicago,  with  shorter 
addresses  by  Bishop  W.  Horn,  Cleveland,  Ohio, and  Prof.  H.  P'.  Kletz- 
ing,  Naperville,  111.;  Denominational  Young  People’s  Societies,  Revs. 
W.  II.  M esserschmidt,  Naperville.  III.,  and  George  Husser,  Chicago; 
The  Spiritual  I'.lement  in  the  Young  People’s  Alliance,  Rev.  M.  L. 
W’ing,  Berlin,  Out.,  with  shorter  addresses  by  Bishop  S.  C.  Breyfogel, 
Reading,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  j.  Alber,  Washington,  111.;  Practical  Sugges- 
tions for  Alliance  Workers,  Rev.  j.  C.  1 lornbergcr,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  .Alliance;  The  \oung  Men  of  Our 
Country-  Their  Perils  and  Possibilities,  Rev'.  S.  J.  Gamertsfelder, 
assistant  eilitor  of  the  Evangelical  Messenger,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
'shorter  addrt*ssos  b\'  Revs.  II.  I.  Bittner,  Portland,  (,)rc.,  and  Geoigc 
Johnson.  Buchanan,'  Mich.  The  music  throughout,  excepting  the 
Woman’s  meeting,  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Lehman,  of  the  Salem 
church  choir,  I wclfth  .and  Ciiion  streets,  Chicago,  supported  b}  a 
union  choir  from  the  several  churches  of  the  denomination  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Chicago. 


W o m a D ’ 8 
Meeting. 


Young  Peo- 
ple’s Day. 


OFFICERS  AND  DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  WALES 
AND  THE  INTERN ATIONAI.  EISTEDDFOD. 


Ukv.  Rowland  Williamh  (Hwfa  MOd). 
Kami'kl  Job,  Prfsiiifnt. 

Rev.  H.  0.  Rowlands,  D.  D. 


Wm.  Hobekts,  1).  !».,  1,1..  I). 
Fkok.  W.  ArM*i«or,  Srrrrtnty, 
Rev.  Ellis  Rohebts,  Chairman. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF  WALES,  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

EISTEDDFOD.  . 

Never  in  tlie  liistory  of  the  Welsh  people  of  the  United  States 
was  there  such  a gathering  as  was  seen  in  Chicago  the  first  week  in 
September,  1S93.  Rei)resentatives,  not  only  from  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union,  but  also  from  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia were  present.  Rev.  Rowland  Williams  ( Hwfa  Mon ) of  Llang- 
allen.  North  Wales;  Rev,  Kvan  Rees  (Dyfed),  Cardiff,  South  Wales, 
rej)resented  the  pulpit,  and  the  Rhondda  Glee  Society,  and  Penrhyn- 
(ilee  .Society — 50  male  voices  respectively— represented  the  musical 
culture  of  the  j)rincipality. 

The  first  session  of  the  Welsh  Congress  was  held  in  the  Memorial 
Art  Palace,  at  1 1 A.  M.,  Scjitember  3d,  the  Rev  R.  Trogwy  Ivvans,  of 
Cliicago.  presiding.  The  chief  address  of  the  session  was  made  by 
Rev.  R.  Williams  ( 1 1 wfa  Mon  ). 

Tlie  second, session  was  held  at  i p.  m.,  at  the  First  Methodist  Ivpis- 
copal  Church,  and  presidedover  by  the  Rev'.  Kllis  Robeits, Chicago.  In 
a large  measure  this  session  was  a religiousandmusical  re-unionof  Welsh 
people  of  all  sections  of  the  church  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  David  Harris,  D.  D..  Rev 
II.  O.  Rowlands,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Wynne  Jones.  Prof.  John  R Jones  and 
Rev.  1).  J.  Phillips,  of  Chicago;  Rev.  W.  W.  Jones  and  Dr.  Williams, 

of  Nebraska;  Hwfa  Mon,  and  others. 

The  evening  session,  lield  at  the  same  church,  vyas  pre-sided  over 
bv  Rev.  Dr.  Harris.  Addrc.sses  were  made  by  the  Key  W.  l^avveett. 
1)  D..  of  Chicago;  Rev.  Miss  Rosina  Davies,  of  South  Wdlc.s,  and  the 
Kev  K.  WilliaiiV^s  o(  North  Wales.  The  olhcial  programme  of  the 

1'., rlianie.it  of  Religions  announced  the  K, 'l-ch  " 

in  connection  with  the  Welsh  congress:  The  Karlj  Hr msh  thui  ch, 

1;  • X'  Kc^  1).  I'arker  Morgan,  D U.,  New  York;  •'The  Religious  Char- 

a^eristics  of  the  Welsh  People,"  by  the  Rev,  H.  O' K°''Xw’le^  '' bv 
('hlr  iiro-  "The  I'ffects  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  on  W ales,  y 

ule  !<:?".■  Joh.’:  1: < Kglwy.bach ),  Cardiff,  Soud.  Wa  es 

The  following  extracts  arc  from  a paper  b>  one  of  the  lorcmo 

'’'"■"••Xe  hl'oitof  dm'^RefoX,".io^^  differs  considerably  in 

Protcstanti.sin.  u 1 1 , .,11  tUr.  reltic  races  of  Britain, 

"The  WTlsh  people.  other  ^ than  papal 

had  received  their  Christianity  from  •’  j subject  of  this 

Rome.  This  fact  has  an  .•”B>ortant  bear  ng^on 

paper,  and  pre.seiits  Wales  in  a dire  . the^Pmglish  people 

cnee  to  the  Protestant  gad^ condition  when  Augustine 

were  benighted  pagans.  ‘ found  them  totally 

and  his  monks  were  sent  from  ^^-jf/gjoned  by  Pope  Gregory  to 

ignorant  of  Christianity,  an  " ^ Roman  Catholic  mis- 
cnlighten  and  convert  them.  Augustine  was 
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sionary,  and  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  under  his  minis- 
try they  simply  accepted  the  jiopish,  corrupt  form  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  was  the  only  form  of  it  that  was  first  taught  them,  and 
they  heard  nothing  else  concerning  Christianity  for  six  liundrcd  years, 
when  Wycliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation,  appeared. 

“The  effect  of  W'yeliffe’s  awakening  u.is  partly  ielt  in  W’ales  also, 
especially  on  the  borders  of  h'nglaiul.  John  ot  Kentchurch  became  a 
Lollard;  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  afterward  Lord  Cobham,  and  Walter 
Brute  partook  of  the  same  spirit.  Ihese  men  and  a tew  less  illustri«»us 
comrades  were  e.xcellent  Christians,  and  preached  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Rome,  denouncing  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  opjH»smg 
indulgences  and  every  other  jiriestly  craft  that  endangered  the  s.iU.i- 
tion  of  the  people.  But  the  effects  of  their  efforts  dnl  not  penetrate 
far  into  the  interior  of  the  principality  at  any  time,  and  at  their  de.ith 
the  whole  nation  plunged  itself  into  a state  of  unbrf)ken  indifference 
for  at  least  a century.  The  thick  darkness  of  jiopery  c<»vered  the 
land  like  the  shadow  of  death.  This  \vas  the  th-pior.ible  condition  ot 
Wales  when  the  trumpet  blast  of  the  Reformation  was  heard  in  h ng- 
land,  about  the  year  1 540.  In  fact,  there  was  no  preparatitm  leading 
up  toward  an  outbreak  in  the  Welsh  miiul.  'I  he  Reformatum,  so  calh  (l, 
was  only  an  outward  change  thrust  siuklenly  upon  the  peojile  by  the 
fitful  will  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

“At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this:  That  Brotestantism,  especially  in  its  spiritual 
blessings,  was  not  established  in  Wales  to  a great  extent  or  ith  great 
force  for  nearly  a century  after  its  rise  in  haiglami.  Wales  w.is  isol.ite«i 
and  far  from  the  center  of  influence.  (Ircat  movements  in  Loiuhm  ami 
Oxford  often  exhausted  themselves  before  they  reached  the  inhabitants 
of  this  distant  country.  The  Reformation  only  touched  its  outskirts  .it 
first,  and  took  a long  time  to  travel  over  the  w hole  district.  Ami  w hen 
it  did,  the  effect  was  superficial  and  broken.  It  was  a long  time  before 
it  leavened  the  whole  lump.  Certain  parts  of  W’ales  were  regarded  as 
safe  hiding  places  for  monks  and  priests  who  were  not  willing  to  dis- 
avow their  adherence  to  Rome.  I'Aen  during  the  reign  lif  Idi/.d^eth 
this  was  the  case. 

“ So  that,  w hile  the  ITotestant  Reformation  w.is  .m  outside  change 
forced  upon  the  people  by  the  king  at  first  and  t.iken  up  by  oflici.il 
laymen,  while  it  only  touched  the  outskirts  of  the  principality  by  its 
spiritual  influence,  and  that  only  for  a time,  and  left  the  country  gen- 
erally almost  for  a century  in  dangers  and  sin,  \'i*t  it  was  a gre.it  bless- 
ing to  Whales.  It  delivered  the  country  at  once  from  the  tyianny  of 
the  pope;  it  led  up  gradually  to  the  rendering  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vernacular;  it  prej)ared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  non-conformity  .imi 
culminated  in  the  outbreak  of  the  Methodist  revival.  'I'lic  I’rotestant 
Reformation  gave  Whales  an  open  Bible  and  a religious  liberty  that  we 
had  not  possessed  before.  The  effect  of  the  Reformation  on  Wales  has 
been  good  from  the  beginning,  although  for  a long  time  it  was  limited 
in  its  extent  and 'shallow  in  its  hold  upon  the  people.  It  contained 
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the  seeds  of  suhspiuent  harvests,  and  became  the  reluctant  herald  of 
a coininj^  millennium,” 

A notable  feature  of  the  three  sessions  was  the  excellent  and  often 
plaintive  con^^re^mtional  music,  the  respective  four  parts  bein^  evenly 
represented  l)y  the  tlifferent  choral  societies  that  were  in  the  city  to 
take  part  durinj^^  the  followin^r  week  days  in  the  most  excitinj,^  choral 
contests  that  probably  ever  took  place  in  thisor  any  other  country.  The 
International  h'isteddfod  of  the  World’s  Fair  was  pronounced  by  the 
Chicago  press  to  be  the  most  successful  and  interesting  festival  held 
at  the  IC.xposition.  The  religious  conj^ress  of  the  Welsh  [people  had 
its  continuation  in  the  choral  and  bai  die  exercises  of  their  ancient  and 
uni<iue  festival.  1 lere  the  reli^dous  life  of  the  Cambrian  Kelts  exhib« 
ited  itself  in  a very  marked  rlej^ree.  The  subject  of  the  chief  alliter- 
ative poem  ( .Vdwl ) was  “Jesus  of  Nazareth,”  and  the  greatest  genius 
among  living  W elsh  poets.  Rev.  IW'an  Rees  ( Dyfed),  of  Cardiff,  South 
W’ales,  won  the  |)ri/.e  for  the  best  poem  on  that  subject,  namely,  S500, 
a gold  medal  and  the  Hardic  chair — the  highest  bardic  honor  of  the 
nation.  The  choral  selections  for  the  chief  contest,  and  for  the  largest 
prize  ever  offered  --S5.000,  again  brought  to  the  front,  in  the  i)rescnce 
of  an  audience  of  over  eight  thousand,  that  filled  every  seat  and  aisle  of 
h'estival  1 lall,  the  leligious  intensity  of  the  W'elsh  people. 

"Mor  o (ian  \Nv  Cymru  i (jyd,”  Wales  is  a sea  of  song.  As  long 
as  its  musical  language  lasts,  and  as  long  as  its  love  of  song 
wakes  the  echoes  on  hill  and  in  dale,  the  religious  fervor  of  W ales 
will  nev’er  die,  aiul  the  intense  religious  and  patriotic  associations  of 


centuries  can  never  be  blotted  out.  t ^ 

l)uring  the  sessions  elo(pient  aihlresscs  were  made  by'  Rev.  W.  C. 
Roberts,  1).  I).,of  New  York,  late  president  of  Lake  Forest  University; 
Rev.  1).  barker  Morgan,  of  New  ^ork,■  lion.  Uavdd  Richards,  of 
Knoxviile,  Tenn.;  lion.  R. T.  Morgan, of  Oshko.sh,  Wi.s.;  Hon.  Samuel 
lob,  Fullman,  111.;  Rev.  jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  and  Rev.  1 1.  O.  Rowlands, 
I).  I).,  of  Chicago;  Jinlge  11.  M.  halwartls,  of  Scranton,  1 a..  Rev.  1. 
Cynonfardd  Fdwards,  IJ.  I)..o{  Kingston,  Fa.;  Rev.  hred  Lvans,  U.  U., 
of  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  Potter  I'almer.  of  Chicago,  and  others. 


The  EistoiJd- 
fod. 


CONC.RKSS  OF  THK  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST. 

This  Congress  occupied  two  ilays,  the  13th  and  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  fir-^t  session  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  Washington, 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  1*.  Haley,  td  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  presiding.  In  his  presenta- 
tion speech  Mr.  Monney  paid  a very  high  compliment  to  the  Disciples 
for  thlir  work  alonn  the  lines  of  Cliristian  unity  1’“^  f 
The  latest  statistics  in  the  hand  of  the  national  , ( 

ciples'  Home  Missionary  society  .{ive  this 
nearly  one  million,  with  six  thousand  ministers  and 
congregations.  Aecording  to  the  United  States  census  reports  of  .890, 
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they  are  p^rowin^  more  rapidly  than  any  otlier  rellj:jious  body;  in  ten 
yeais  they  increased  eiglity-threc  per  cent,  as  aj^ainst  fifty-seven  on 
the  part  of  their  closest  rival.  It  is,  therefore,  refreshing  to  know  that 
such  a body  of  people  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  the  great  advance 
movements  of  the  age,  and  that  for  this  congress  they  selected  .some 
of  their  very  strongest  representatives,  whose  addresses  iiave  been 
pronounced  by  their  own  people  as  among  the  ablest  ever  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  church.  There  were  eight  of  them,  enough  to  fill  a 
volume;  but  in  the  space  allowed  only  brief  synopses,  with  occasional 
excerpts  from  each,  can  be  given. 

Following  happy  introductory  remarks  by  Dr.  Ifaley,  came  the 
first  address,  “The  Church  of  Christ  in  the  First  Century,”  by  Regent 
H.  \V.  Kverest,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  Univcr-ity,  Carlmndale,  lie  said; 
“The  highest  use  of  the  great  Columbian  Kxnosition  i ; to  be  found 
not  in  its  industrial,  national  and  internatiomil  but  in  its  dem- 

onstration of  man’s  value,  of  his  \’ali;e  as  he  stamls  in  ii  'lnre’s  vast 
Machinery  Hall  and  lays  his  hand  ('n  all  jdiysical  forces;  of  hi.-,  value 
as  the  arbiter  of  his  own  social  and  moral  de.-.tmy;  of  his  \alae  in  the 
sight  of  God.” 

Dr.  Everest  spoke  of  the  first  century  of  the  cliurch  as  its  heroic 
age;  and  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  it 
became  t’.ie  example  most  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  ages  to  come, 
both  as  regards  doctrine  and  life.  ‘‘The inspired  record  of  this  cent- 
ury,” said  he,  ” is  the  only  source  of  authority  in  n iigious  matters 
Everything  must  be  measured  and  approved  or  disajiprovcil  by  the 
divine  standard  of  the  New  Testament.  If  crccfl  and  tlognia,  if  .sacra- 
ment and  ritual  do  not  agree  with  these  Scrij)turcs,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  light  in  them.  Episcopacy  anil  papacy  alike  are  unsupjK)rte<l 
pretensions.  The  chain  of  succession  lies  in  broken  frngn.cnts  which 
cannot  be  welded,  nor  is  it  linked  to  the  throne  of  Ch.ist,  No  man 
or  class  of  men  has  been  authorized  and  inspired  to  interpret  the  New 
Testament  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  is  no  revelation  which  re- 
quires another  revelation.  Thought  is  eternally  free,  and  neither  men 
nor  devils  can  put  it  in  chains.  In  the  first  century  all  Christians  were 
kings  and  priests  unto  God.  \Vc  do  not  read  of  the  ‘ Right  Reverend 
John  Mark  ’ or  of  ‘ Cardinal  rimothy,’  nor  of  *Arch-Mi.shop  Titus.’ 
There  was  no  ecclesiasticism  then,  no  speculative  theology.” 

“Christian  Union,”  by  the  Rev.  I'.  D.  Rower,  pastor  of  the  Garfield 
Memorial  Church  Washington,  1).  C.,and  pastor  of  I’resident  Garfielil, 
came  next:  “Christian  Union,”  said  he,  “ is  the  one  high,  clear  note 
of  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century'.  'The  need  of  it  is  jircss- 
ing,  the  desire  for  it  deep,  the  prayer  for  it  fervent,  the  plea  for  it 
powerful  bey'ond  any'thing  that  marks  our  present  day  Christianity'. 
Nobody  now  thanks  God  for  sects.  The  flowing  ti<le  is  with  union; 
the  ebb  with  divisions.”  The  speaker  referred  to  the  original  unity  of 
the  church,  and  deplored  existing  divisions.  He  sjioke  of  sclfishnc.ss, 
competition,  envy,  hate,  error,  confusion,  slander,  distrust,  weakness, 
waste,  disintegration,  and  death  as  a hellish  brood  of  sectarianism. 
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and  asked:  “ Wliy  may  not. the  church  f)e  one  today  as  in  the  apos- 
tolic age?  And  what  can  he  done  tt)  remove  the  sin  and  manifold 
evils  of  division,  and  to  promote  a closer  and  more  effective  coopera- 
tion in  evangelizing  the  world?”  In  reply  he  said;  “'rwo  tilings  are 
indispensably  necessary — a loyal  recognition  to  the  fullest  Scrijitural 
extent  on  the  part  of  all  believers  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

“The  Church  of  the  I'uturc”  was  the  thiril  adtlress  delivered  i)y 
the  Rev,  Dr.  \V.  T.  Moore,  of  London,  ICngland.  Mr.  Moore  is  uiilely 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  CZ/mZ/V///  Lofnfnotn>.'tiiltlt,  one  of  the  nuisl 
influential  religious  papers  in  Great  Britain.  I he  adtlress  was  more 
than  twelve  thou.saiul  words  in  length,  but  being  very  interesting  in 
both  its  matter  and  manner  of  [iresentation,  was  received  witfi  intense 
interest.  “The  future  is  hope’s  paratlise,”  began  the  tl(»ctt»r,  “the  past 
is  full  of  disapjiointment,  and  in  nothing  is  tliis  disappointment  more 
distinctly  realized  than  in  the  achievements  of  the  post- Apostolic 
church.  It  is  impossible  for  any  student  of  church  history  to  Ik  satis- 
fied with  what  the  historic  church  has  accomplishetl.  In  vieu  of  v\hat 
the  past  has  been,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  are  turning  their  laces 
to  the  future  and  anxiously  looking  lor  the  realization  of  the  chunh 
which  has  so  far  e.xistetl  in  the  worUl  only  as  an  ideal.”  Proceeding, 
the  speaker  drew  a sharp  distinction  between  the  church  of  history 
and  the  church  of  the  New  Testament,  lie  sai<l  it  is  true  that  one 
e.xtrcme  begets  another,  l)ut  it  is  not  true  that  one  extreme  justifies 
another.  The  church  of  the  future  will  believe  something  definite  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  right  thinking.  That  something  tlefinitc 
will  not  be  merely  a system  of  theology',  however  perfectly'  wrought 
out;  it  will  be  belief  in  Christ.  In  the  future  Christians  shall  not  «>nly 
walk  together,  but  they  shall  meet  together,  worshij)  together  ami  work 
together.  In  the  past  there  has  been  entirely  t<»o  much  isolation,  too 
little  conference,  and  by  far  too  little  cofipcration.  I )en(»minational- 
ism  is  bad  enough,  but  sectarianism  is  even  worse.  The  f«»rmcr  may' 
exist  without  the  latter,  but  neither  can  e.xist  without  injury'  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  When  the  church  has  reaclieil  its  highest  develop- 
ment (aiul  this  will  be  its  congre.ssive  perioil ),  then  such  a religious 
congress  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  taking  part  w ill  be  regardeil  as  a 
normal  sign  of  our  religious  development.  'Phis  will  bring  a new  era 
of  brotherhood,  a new  era  of  consecrateil  service,  aiul  a new  cr.i  of 
peace.” 

Wednesday'  evening  the  second  session  of  the  congress  was  helil 
in  Hall  XXVL,  Prof.  W..  F.  Black,  of  Chicago,  presitling.  d he  paper 
w'as  “ Biblical  Anthropology  — the  Key'  to  some  Religious  Problems.” 
by  the  Rev,  J.  II.  Garrison,  Basing  his  remarks  on  Genesis  i,  26, 
27,  the  speaker  said,  “ Perhaps  the  sy'mbol  or  character  that 
would  most  fitly  represent  this  age  is  the  interrogation  {loint.  It  is 
an  age  of  profound  questioning  of  everything  in  the  heavens  above 
and  in  the  earth  beneath.  The  three  great  questions  of  this  age,  and  «»f 
the  ages,  are:  i.  What  is  man?  What  kind  of  a being  is  he?  2d.  Who 
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is  Christ  and  the  God  whom  He  reveals?  3.  Wliat  salvation  or  tles- 
tiny  has  He  prepared  for  man?  I'he  man  that  is  not  interested  in 
questions  gives  proof  of  partial,  or  total,  obscuration  of  that  tliesc 
which  is  distinctive  of  our  human  nature-  its  rational  arul  moral 
faculties.  It  is  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  ttiall  i>ther  bt)(»ks 
in  the  world  that  it  is  the  only  book  that  furnishes  satisfaet<»r\- 
answers  to  these  great  questions.”  With  the.se  thoughts  as  a key.  Mr 
Garrison  proceeded  to  discuss  the  po.ssibility  of  the  incarnation,  the 
motive  of  the  incarnation,  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  and  soteri- 
ology,  or  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  salvation  jiromiseii  to  man  in 
the  Gospel,  concluding  with  a vision  of  man  in  liis  redeemed  state  and 
completed  development. 

“Christianity  the  Only  Solution  of  the  Brtiblems  of  the  Age  ” ua*' 
the  subject  of  the  first  atldress  on  Thurstlay  morning  by  I’rot.  B.  | 
Radford,  of  Eureka,  111.,  editor  of  the  Christiiin  Stdndtir,!,  of  C incin 
nati,  Ohio.  The  speaker  proceeded  to  make  gootl  his  claim  b\ 
showing  that  Christianity  was  as  necessary  for  man’s  higher  intel 
lectual  as  for  his  moral  and  spiritual  develojmient.  “ It  i-^  a singul.ir 
fact,”  said  he,  “that  outside  of  the  influence  of  Chri>tianity,  shoun 
by  the  late  M.  de  Candolle  in  a survey  of  the  science  .iiul  scientists  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  there  is  none  that  high  intellectual  progress 
of  which  we  boast,  and  that  within  the  sjrhere  of  this  iiilluence 
progress  and  high  achievement  are  observed  mo-^t  where  that  intliien*  e 
is  greatest.  During  the  last  two  centuries  the  majority  of  leader-'  in 
scientific  thought  have  been  clerg)-men  or  the  sons  ol  clerg\nun. 
The  development  of  the  species  runs  parallel  with  the  iinliv  nlu.il.  In 
intellectual  development  thcreare  f(mr  distinct  stages:  1,  Th.it  m whii  h 
the  mind  busies  itself  with  the  world  of  space.  1.  I'h.it  in  whit  h the 
phenomena  are  grouped  and  studierl  by  likenesses  aiul  contr.i'.ts 
3.  That  in  which  the  miml  takes  hold  of  the  more  hidden  .isso- 
ciational  threads  of  cause  and  effect.  4.  I'hat  in  which  the  mind  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  half  e.xplanation  of  things  which  the  scientific 
setting  forth  of  causes  affords;  when  the  tloctrine  of  beginnings  must 
be  supplemented  and  complemented  by  the  rloctrinc  of  ends;  when 
the  genetic  lines  which  have  been  traced  backward  until  they  h.ive 
converged  in  the  great  hTficient  Cause  must  be  traced  lorward  until 
they  conv'erge  in  the  great  h'inal  Cause.”  The  spe.ikcr  outlined  the  sf 
stages  as  far  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  intellectual  evolution  of  the 
race,  and  in  conclusion  urgecl  that  Christianity  be  allowed  to  have  its 
perfect  growth,  for  “ in  Christian  philosophy,  going  on  to  perfection  is 
growing  on  to  perfection.” 

“ The  Church  and  the  Masses,”  was  the  theme  of  the  si.xth  address 
by  Hon.  W.  1).  Owen,  of  Indiana.  He  said  that  “one  of  the  charges 
against  Socrates  was  that  he  corruj)ted  the  Athenian  youth  by  te.ich- 
ing  them  a disrespect  for  the  gods.  But  he  did  not  teach  them  a dis- 
respect for  virtue,  or  truth,  or  religion,  and  he  was  the  greatest  bless- 
ing Athens  ever  had,  till  Paul  got  to  Mars  Hill  to  tell  the  best  of  them 
that  they  w'ere  too  superstitious.  Athens  was  not  suffering  from  infi- 
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(lelity,  hut  from  too  nuicli  religion.  Superstition  is  religion  {rone  mad 
, I learned  that  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  an  inclined 

plane.  Men  have  lieen  going  up  all  the  time.  The  temple  is  at  the 
top  and  the  top  is  Ciod’s  White  City!”  Mr.  Owen  expressed  his  ardent 
faith  in  the  church  as  the  friend  of  humanity,  declaring  that  it  is  the 
greatness  of  the  church  flat  it  makes  the  largest  offcr^cver  inadc  to 
man,  an  offer  that  goes  farther,  adilresses  more  faculties,  satisfies  more 
aspiiations,  and  promises  more  assistance  than  any  other  If  there  is 
such  a ^ philosophy  of  hi.story,  its  grande.st  fact  is  the 

innucnce  of  the  Ihblc  on  the  character  of  man.  In  the  coming  century 
It  will  be  ncce.ssary  for  the  church  to  disclose  the  human  side  of 
Cdiristiamty  as  never  before.” 

“ The  Creed  that  Needs  no  Revision,”  by  President  K.  V.  Zollars, 
of  I hram  College,  Ohio,  was  the  .seventh  addre.ss.  ‘‘W'e  hold,”  said 
he,  “ that  there  is  an  all-embracing  dominant  creed  that  needs  no 
re\  i.sion,  under  the  intlucncc  of  which  the  best  human  conditions  are 
realized,  the  highest  character  developed,  and  the  happiest  destiny 
secured.”  The  several  characteristics  of  this  creed  the  scholarly 
president  enumerated  as  follows:  I'irst.  It  possesses  universality. 
.\  class  creed  would  never  do.  Second.  It  is  simple,  coming  down 
to  the  level  of  the  humblest  mind.  Third.  It  is  profound,  satisfying 
the  most  grasping  and  comprehensive  mind.  P'ourth.  It  has  vitality — 
is  a living,  growing  reality,  meeting  man  at  every  point  of  his  upward 
progress  with  satisfying  power.  Fifth.  It  is  life-giving  and  practi- 
cal. Sixth.  It  serves  as  a suflicient  bond  of  fellowship  between  all 
Christian  hearts.  Seventh.  It  furnishes  a model  for  imitation.  Paghth. 
It  is  an  incarnation  t)f  (iod.  Ninth.  It  is  t)f  such  a nature  that  every 
man  can  readily  translate  it  into  his  own  language  without  loss.  Tenth. 
It  is  a full  and  complete  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God.  Fdeventh. 
1 1 is  perfect,  a”d  incapable  of  improvement  as  an  objective  reality. 
W’hat,  and  where  is  this  creed?  Nece.ssarily  the  demands  cut  us  off 
from  all  human  sources.  They  are  so  broad  that  only  Jesus  theChrist 
can  satisfy  them,  .and  Me  is  indeed  the  creed  that  needs  no  rcvi.sion. 
The  general  acce|)tance  of  this  creed  would  produce  a feeling  of  rest- 
fulness and  confidence,  deprive  infidelity  of  its  most  powerful  weapon, 
make  tiic  modern  pulpit  apostolic,  marry  in  divorccless  union  faith 
and  action,  destroy  the  apparent  necessity  for  all  other  creeds,  oblit- 
erate all  artificial  and  arbitrary  (list. nctions  that  dishonor  and  degrade 
our  common  humanity,  and  unite  the  children  of  God  in  ti.e  strong 
bond  of  universal  Christian  fellon-hip.” 

“ I he  Promise  of  Christian  Lnion  in  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  ^ by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Taylor,  I).  D..  of  the  Church  of  Disciples,  New  York 
citv,  Nvai  the  eignth  and  closing  addrc.ss  delivered.  In  speaking  of 
Christian  m-  .m  he  .said  he  desired  ” to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  word 
Christian,  for  it  is  not  denominaoonal  union  that  is  needed  so  much 
today  as  “Ciiristian  union — union  in  Christ,  union  on  Christ,  union 
around  Christ,  union  under  Christ!  In  secular  affairs  the  tendency  is 
toward  union,  and  the  tone  of  present  day  .sermons  indicates  approach- 
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in<T  union  in  Christ.  Disciples  say  the  way  to  the  reunion  of  Cluistcn- 
doni  is  by  a return  in  faith  and  in  practice,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  in 
doctrine  and  in  ordinance,  to  the  reli}:jion  t)f  Jesus  as  lie  ^avc  it  to 
men — the  relij^ion  of  Christ  as  it  is  descrihe<l  in  the  New  Testament. 
Among  the  prominent  signs  of  union  enumerated  by  the  doctor  were 
the  Parliament  of  Religions,  tlie  International  Sumlay-.school  con- 
ventions and  lesson  series,  the  Young  Peoples*  .Society  of  Christian 
P'.ndeavor,  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  and  last,  but  not  least. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  are  coming  to  umlerstaml  themselves  better. 

Thus  closed  the  Congress  of  this  pet)ple,  a people  that  rejoices  in 
every  good  word  and  work,aiul  longs  with  tuje  impulse  for  the  coming  of 
that  better  day  so  forcibly  prom  isetl  in  this  great  series  «»f  tneetings  -the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  before—  the  P.irli.iinent  and  Con- 
gresses of  Religions — the  day  for  which  the  (Ireat  M.i''ler  praye<!  so 
fervently,  in  Mhich  His  followers  might  be  one,  and  in  which  the 
world  might  believe  that  He  was  sent  ol  (lod. 

This  body  began  its  e.xistence  under  the  leatl  of  the  Rev.  T homas 
Campbell,  who,  in  1809,  began  his  laf)ors  in  Pennsylvan>a. 


Tin-:  coNCkK.ss  «»k  missions. 

This  remarkable  gathering  had  three  d.uly  sessions  for  eight  days, 
beginning  on  September  28th,  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus.  M issi»»naries 
and  the  friends  of  missions  from  all  part.s  of  the  \\t)rUl  \sere  in  attend- 
ance. The  Rev.  Walter  Manning  Barrows.  D.  D.,  j)residccl.  After  an 
address  of  welcome  l)y  President  Bonney,  Dr.  Barrtjus  respomled.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  he  said:  "It  is  true  that  Charles  Dickens 
once  said  contemptuously:  ‘Of  what  use  are  missionaries?  They 
leave  the  countries  which  they  visit  far  worse  than  they  found  them.' 
Such  remarks,  however,  are  seldom  heard  in  our  day.  Dickens  made 
one  exception,  however,  to  his  general  statement,  and  that  single  ex- 
ception was  that  great  and  glorious  missionary  whom  ue  all  reverence 
and  admire,  David  Livingstone,  who  pcnetrale<l  the  jungles  ot  tlarkest 
Africa.  Livingstone  was  a great  ami  noble  man.  of  woiulerful  attain- 
ments and  j^crseverance;  a man  whom  no  tl.ingers  ct)ultl  intimidate,  n») 
hardships  defeat,  in  his  march  to  spread  the  belief  of  (Tiristianity 
among  the  heathen  and  pagan  tribes  of  the  dark  continent.  But 
David  Livingstone  was  only  the  noble  reprc.sent.it ive  of  a noble  band 
of  martyrs.  And  the  monument  erectetl  in  his  memory  is  a monntnenl 
also  to  all  of  the  unknown  heroes  who  have  dieil  in  the  cause  t»f  (Tirisl 
and  humanity.  This  Congress  of  Religions  would  never  be  complete  il 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  .a  Congress  of  Missionaries.  e 
gather  here  to  discuss  the  best  ways  to  sj  read  the  (i»)spel.  b^ach  ol 
us  can  gain  many  jioints  from  our  brother's  e.xperieiice.  But  the 
world  wall  never  be  Christianized  by  a church  divided  into  a hundred 
sects  and  creeds,  torn  into  fragments  by  internal  dissensions,  ex- 
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haustcd  with  bitter  fights  between  one  another.  The  church  niu'^t  bo 
a common  unit  to  do  its  God-appointed  work.  It  must  stand  together 
in  one  brotherhood,  in  one  cause  for  the  good  of  one  luimanity." 

Papers  were  read  on  " Denominational  Comity  and  Cooperation.” 
by  the  Rev.  George  \\\  Knox,  1).  I)..  Tokio,  Japan;  “Cooperation  .Ap- 
plied; Practical  Methods."  by  the  Rev.  P'dwin  M.  Ifliss,  New  York; 
“ TheTrue  Aim  and  Methodsof  Missionary  Work,"  by  the  Rev.  George 
Washburne,  D.  I).,  of  Constantinople;  " Native  .Agencies  the  Chief 
I lope  of  National  PA'angelization,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  'P.  Gracey,  1).  1).; 
“ pAlucational  Agencies  in  Missions,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Miller. of 
Madras,  India;  “.Missionary  .'societies;  Their  I'laee  and  P'unction  in 
the  Church.”  by  the  Rev.  Alvirus  N.  llitchcok,  Ph.  1)..  Chicago; 
“ Phivironment  of  the  Native  Convert;  Caste,  Polygamy  and  < )tijer 
Hereditary  Customs."  by  the  Rev’.  C.  P.  Hard, of  Irulia;  “.A  (iet»graj>h- 
ical  .Survey,”  by  the  Rev.  George  .Smith,  LL.  I).,  Phlinburgh;  “Obstacles 
to  P'oreign  Missionary  Succe.ss,”  by  the  Rev.  11.  C.  Hayden.  D.  1)., 
LL.  I).,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  “ Reflex  Influence  of  P'oreign  Alissions.’ 
the  Rev.  P.  P.  PdHiuvood,  I).  D.,  of  New  Aork;  “Citizen  Rights  of 
Missionaries,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  P'.lliott  Griffis,  1).  1)..  Ithaca,  N.  V.;  “The 
Responsibilities  of  Christian  (Governments  as  to  Human  Rights,"  f>y 
Gen.  H.  R.  Cowan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  “Christian  (lovernmenl  and  the 
Opium  Traffic,"  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Baklwin,  I).  1).,  of  New  A’ork;  “Science 
and  Missions,”  by  Prof.  (G.  P'.  Wright;  “ The  Century  of  .Modern  .Mis- 
sions; a Prophecy  of  Pinal  Triumphs,"  by  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston. 

Reports  from  the  field  were  very  numerous  and  encouraging: 
Africa,  Bishop  William  Taylor,  Prince  Momolu  Massatjuoi,  .Mi>s  .M.iry 
G.  Burdette;  Aborigines  in  America,  Bishop  Wliipple,  of  ..Minnesota; 
the  Rev.  Pb  R.  Young,  of  Canada;  Miss  .Mary  C.  Collins,  .Mrs.  .Anieli.i 
S.  Quinton;  China,  the  Revs.  (Geo.  T.  Candlin,  (Gilbert  Reid;  P'rance, 
the  Rev.  Charles  P'aithful,  Miss  de  Broen;  Iiuli.i,  the  Rev.  (Geo.  P. 
Pentecost.  D.  D.;  Japan,  President  Kozaki;  Mexico,  the  Rev.  J.  .M. 
Green;  Ottoman  PGmpire,  the  Revs.  1 1.  1 1.  Jessup, 

Port,  D.  D.,  James  S.  Dennis,  D.  D.;  Siam,  the  Rev 
South  America,  the  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  LL.  D. 

P'ritz  P'liedner. 

Valuable  reports  were  given  from  Bible  S«»cieties,  and  Home 
Missions,  and  other  cooperative  agencies,  d he  final  addresses  were 
by  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  1).  1)..  of  Detroit,  on  “ Thy  Kingilom 
Come,”  and  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Mooily,  on  “’rhe  Power  of  the  Spirit."  In 
the  course  of  a stirring  atldress  b)'  the  Rev.  Dr.  P'rank  Bristol,  ot  ( hi- 
cago,  he  said: 

“It  is  useless  to  talk  of  saving  the  he*athen  abroad,  if  we  ilo  not 
save  those  at  home.  If  we  cannot  save  Ciiicago,  we  cannot  Calcutta; 
“unless  you  can  save  San  P'rancisco.  you  cannot  save  Bombay.  We 
plant  our  altars  among  the  silks  and  satins,  and  not  amidst  the  rags  of 
Chicago.  W'e  plant  them  amonghomes  whose  tables  groan  with  every 
luxury,  and  wedo  not  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  homes  that  an*  empty, 
wiiere  little  children  are  pinched  with  want  ami  liunger.  (Go  over 
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to  llalstcd  street,  or  visit  ‘Little  Hell’  on  the  North  side.  Look 
at  the  street  Arabs-  the  shoeblacks  and  newsboys  on  our  streets — the 
city  waifs,  who  sleej)  under  dry-goods  boxes.  These  boys  are  growing 
up  to  be  voters  and,  in  a few  years,  they  will  be  settling  political  ques- 
tions, not  only  for  Chicago,  but  for  the  United  States.  God  help  us 
ami  open  our  eyes  to  see  the  field  we  have  right  here  in  our  midst  in 
Chicago.  1 lore  we  have  forty  thousand  bohemians, more  than  are  in  the 
city  of  Trague;  we  have  seventeen  thousand  Italians,  and  very  little  is 
being  dene  for  their  evangelization.  And  what  shall  1 say  about  the 
Indians?  If  we  have  taken  from  them  this  country  and  driven  them 
out  by  our  superior  intelligence,  we  owe  them  at  least  the  Gospel  of 


Jesus  Christ." 

An  International  Missionary  conference  was  chosen  to  arrange 
for  uniteil  missionary  etfort,  consisting  of:  Chairman,  Dr.  Walter  Man- 
ning Harrows.  1).  1)..  of  Chicago,  Presbyterian;  Dr.  James  B Angell, 
of  Michigan,  Congregational;  Archdeacon  Mackay  Smith,  D.  D.,  ot 
Washington.  I’rotestaiit  Lpiscopal;  Bishop  Charles  h.  ^lieney,  of 
C'hicago,  Reformed  h:piscopal;  Dr.  Luther  F.  Townsend,  of  Boston, 
Methodist  Fpiscoi>al;  Dr.  A.  J.  (;()rdon.  of  lL)ston  Baptist;  Dr.  J 
lUown.  of  Bedford.  Paigland.  Congregationa  ; r.  Chicago, 

PA-angelical  Lutheran;  the  Rev.  J.  Lummenbell,  D. 

Pa.,  Christian;  the  Rev.  David  J.  Burrill.D.  D.,  of  New  York,  Reformed 

C hurch  -Obstacles"  named  those  indigenous  to  the 

countries  where  the  Gospel  is  preached;  those  indigenous  to  human 
nature;  unfamiliar  languages;  hostile  governments; 

most  duna'ong  are  those  within  the  evangelizing  force,  inditterence 

"’[nhe' ;rnn^’I^hiv.lnc  7 

enthusiasm,  its  grasp  of  the  ,7^^'l„_these things  are  of  utmost  conse- 

llu^:^ 

M t is  %rtainly 

the  messages  of  other  faiths,  a faith  of  our  Christianity, 

ping-stones  to  the  larger,  ^^‘or,  I instruments  of  impos- 

•V.,cv  .-.rc  prob.-,bly  not  they"!^  us  how,  in  all 

tors,  as  once  we  were  too  read)  ^o  'baolv  they  might  find  Him; 

a^-cs.  n.c-n  have  been  fu'cln.^  u ter  C^,  ,,ord- 

thev  broaden  our  conception  o cometh  into  the  world;  and 

this  is  the  liRht  that  lichteth  e“e"  age  and  nation  there 

have’bei“  mC'Sers  afteVcod."  If  this  be  true,  its  generous  recog- 
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nition  will  certainly  work  as  well  in  modern  as  it  did  in  apostolic 
times.  It  is  also  tjuitc  possible  that  westcrner.s,  taking  the  (iospel  to 
orientals,  have  been  too  strenuous  in  insisting;  uj)on  a western  cast  of 
thought  and  church  life  for  eastern  peoitles.  If  so,  this  is  surely  a hin- 
drance. 

“ is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  an  occidental  people,  even 
after  so  long  a time,  has  found  out  the  only  mode  of  ex\  ression  which 
the  true  life  of  the  church  may  adopt?  Is  it  not  fairly  presumable 
that  orientals  may  come  at  the  faith  of  Christ  ami  the  sacred  books, 
themselves  of  oriental  origin,  in  a somewhat  different,  and  possibly, 
even  a better  apprehension  than  an  occidental  mind?  y\l  any  rate, 
may'  not  the  informing  spirit  ami  word  be  wisely  left  to  a larger  liberty 
than  has  ever  yet  been  thought  e.xpedient  in  determining,  not  only  the 
inner  life,  but  the  outward  e.xpression  of  that  life?  And  is  it  not  more 
than  possible,  is  it  not  highly’  probable,  that  thus  a freer  course  would 
be  given  to  the  Gospel  among  many’  intelligent  peoples,  say,  of  Asia? 
May  not  a tenacity  for  our  ow  n forms  of  worship,  church  polity  and 
creed  statements  be  a serious  obstacle  put  by  the  missionary'  himself, 
or  by  the  church  that  sends  him,  in  the  way  of  the  progrc.ss  of  the 
Gospel  ? 

“ But  chiefly' and  w ith  emphasis,  it  is  a lesson  ever  thrust  beff»re  our 
ey’es,  nev’er  fully'  learned,  that,  tlefectivc  faith,  defective  loy’alty, 
defective  apprehension  of  and  sympathy'  with  the  divine  jilans  and 
purposes,  are  the  only  really'  great  himirances  in  the  way  of  the 
world’s  conquest — the  greatest  embarrassments  to  the  leailcrs  of  the 
Lord’s  hosts.  It  was  so  in  Moses’  time.  The  great  kings  of  Judah; 
the  great  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah;  the  Christ,  Him.sclf,  found 
it  so. 

“The  glory'  of  the  Gospel  is  its  breadth  of  pur])05c.  The  appeal 
to  a world-wide  humanity’  commands  our  admiration.  A kingdom  all- 
embracing,  in  which  all  kindreds,  tongues  and  peoples  have  a place, 
is  an  inspiring  vision.  The  mission  of  Christianity'  to  the  race  is  as 
grand  as  it  can  be.  How  it  fires  the  heart  and  touches  the  face  of 
Isaiah,  to  sketch  those  glowing  ]>ictures  whose  colors  fade  not  though 
the  centuries  pass  over  them;  nor  arc  they  thrown  into  shadow  by  the 
brightness  of  the  Gospel  day’." 

Gen.  Cowen,  after  an  able  and  elaborate  argument  said:  “ My 
conclusion  then  is  that  the  laws  of  a jiroperly'  constituteil  govern- 
ment will  be  simply  responsive  to  the  law  of  humanity:  that  their 
warp  and  w’oof  will  conform  to  the  ba.sal  laws  of  our  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  Our  only’  reliable  firotcction  from  oppre.ssion  is 
in  our  right  to  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the  written  law,  to  that 
diviner  work  the  law'  of  our  being.  In  proportion  as  we  neglect  to 
invoke  that  protection  when  need  is,  we  are  traitors  to  our  kind  in  our 
blind  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  for 

‘ Man  is  more  than  constitutions;  better  rot  lieneath  the  .sod 

Than  be  true  to  church  and  state,  while  we  are  doubly  false  to  God. 
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"The  responsibility  of  government  as  to  human  rights,  then,  is 
declaratory  and  protective.  It  simply  lets  a man  ahme  to  work  out 
his  own  happiness  in  the  protected  development  of  his  f)wn  capacity 
and  the  ^\iaranteed  exercise  of  his  own  faculties,  which  I take  it  is 
all  that  the  most  pronounced  advocate  of  human  rights  can  reasonably 
demand. 

" I'hat  our  systems  of  government  are  yet  incomplete  should  not 
discourage  effort.  The  retrospect  is  especially  inspiring.  Those  sub- 
lime heights  whereby  our  great  historical  ej)Ochs  are  indicated  .Sinai, 
I'hermopylae  and  Marathon,  Hethlehem,  Runnymedc,  Wittenberg, 
(leneva,  Oxford,  \’orktown  and  .Appomattox  -stand  as  perpetual 
mem<»rials  of  the  superiority  of  justice  and  moral  power  and  holy 
enthusiasm,  over  mere  political  intrigue  and  human  ambition,  as  battle 
winners. 

••  The  recognition  of  the  power  of  this  moral  sentiment,  however, 
fixes  and  emphasi/^’s  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  citizen  for  the 
denial,  or  limitation  of  human  rights.  It  is  the  citizen  alone  who  can 
be  punished  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  state  cannot  be  reached  Under 
the  homely  ilialect  of  Hosea  Migelow,  I’rofessor  Lowell  hul  this  pro- 
found truth;  . , 

■ ('.ov’jnciit  ain  t to  answer  tor  it. 

(i.mI’II  send  the  hill  to  you.’ 


Imlividual  effort  and  the  inlluence  of  .social  and  rehgious  organ- 
izations operating  indepeiulently  of  civil  duties,  have  lifted  the  wor  c 
into  the  Imht  far^nore  than  have  organized  governments  and 
laws  Th?hioher  law  is  the  only  law  that  binds  the  heart  and  con- 
.sciencc.  and  by  its  reaction  upon  the  national  life  governments  live. 

•How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure. 

Dr  Roberts  on  the  " Problems  of  our  Scattered  Population  and 
1 »■  " 'll  1*  “ The  first  ercat  i)roblem  that  confionts 

their  Probable  of  immigration.  The 

the  church  and  state  at  ” chores  is  beginning  to 

number  ol  persons  that  land  a . 

create  uneasiness  m the  "’YT  n.lred  thousand  souls,  and  fell  only  a 

the  enormous  figure  of  eight  bine  of  this  vear. 

very  little  below  that  .luring  the  > Y'  ^ 

■I  hf  annual  accessions  to wlih  a larger  pop- 
make  .1  city  nearly  as  Urge  a^  Montana.  Delaware. 

ul.ition  than  that  ot  Nevada.  i.i7’ae  Island.  Washington.  New 

North  and  South  * V ermo  . immigrants  who 

census,  is  5.2>S.oi  4.  _ - k ^ ^^t  only  been  increasing  in  volume 

••  ri.is  tule  <,l  ^ forn.er  years, 

but  growing  vvotsc  in  quaiiiy. 
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of  people  from  the  Ikiti.sh  Isles,  Holland,  Germany,  I'rancc  and  ntJith- 
ern  Europe,  the  increase  in  number  would  probabl)  c.xcite  no  special 
alarm.  For  multitudes  of  them  spoke  our  I.in^ua^c,  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  admired  our  civil  and  social  institutions,  revered 
our  Bible  and  respected  our  .Sabbath.  They  came  to  us  in  iirder  to  be 
of  us.  But  those  who  flock  hither  in  tliese  days  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  character  and  purpose.  They  are  largel)’  Jews  from  kusNi.i. 
Italians  from  the  Sicilies,  Bohemians,  many  of  wliom  are  of  tlu  ba^er 
sort,  Poles  long  taught  to  dislike  every  kind  of  regularly  constituted 
government,  Hungarians  looked  ujion  as  revolutionists,  Aimenians, 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  who  have  had  the  best  elements  of  their  nature 
stamped  out  by  the  iron  heel  of  Turkey,  British  tr.iile-unioiiists,  I- reach 
socialists,  Austrian  nihilists,  German  anarchists  and  idol  wor'.hij>ers 
from  China,  India  and  the  islamls  of  the  .sea. 

“ Even  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  immigration  probK  in 
‘ There  are,’ says  a United  .States  commissioner.  ‘ from  eighty  to  «Mie 
hundred  discharged  prisoners’ aid  societies  in  Great  Brit.iiii  and  Ire 
land,  to  the  care  and  custody  of  one  of  which  e\  ery  di>chargc-tl  pri>- 
oner  is  committed.  When  tlischargcd,  the  government  pa\  s t»)  the 
society  from  £2  to  the  money  which  th.-  prisoner  i-^  suppo'^cd  to 
have  earned  during  his  confinement,  and  these  sums  are  inrrca>eil  by 
the  society  with  which  the  prisoner  on  leave,  if  a fihm.  gener- 
ously assisted  to  the  United  .States,  if  he  can  be  persuaded  to  go;  and 
he  is  generally  only  too  glad  to  go  and  leave  behind  him  In-'  trouble- 
some record.”  An  officer  ho  had  the  best  f.icilities  for  kn<n\  ing, 
made  an  estimate  for  me,’  adrls  the  same  United  .States  commissioner, 
‘of  the  number  of  all  the  felonious  criminals  impris<metl  in  Scotl.irul 
who  were  assisted  to  emigrate  to  the  United  .States,  and  his  cstim.ite 
was  that  one-half  of  them  went  to  the  United  .States  by  the  .issistance 
of  the  discharged  prisoners’  aitl  societies.’  This  is  iu)t  confined  to  tlu 
United  Kingdom,  but  evidences  of  the  same  practice  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Germany  and  other  lands.  The  United  .States  consul  .it 
Bremen  writes;  ‘ Cr  minals  and  jiaupers  have,  to  my  knowleilge,  been 
shipped  to  the  United  .Sates  by  the  benevolent  s«)cieties  whose  Ic.uh  1 
in  one  case  has  been  a government  officer.’  hmrope  is  making  our 
country  a dumping  ground  for  her  refuse. 

“ The  political  and  religious  views  of  multitiules  of  these  immi- 
grants remain  the  same  after  they  come  to  ns.  A few  (piot.itums  from 
papers  well  known  and  extensively  read  fiy  the  different  nat nm.dit ics 
named  will  suffice  to  show  that  we  are  at  this  moment  st.inding  on  a 
threatening  volcano.  A blasphemous  sheet  entitled  the  L'trthct/  de- 
clares that  ‘authority  and  state  are  all  cai  veil  out  of  the  s.mie  piece 
of  wood,’  and  relegates  both  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  devil.  The 
same  paper  says:  ‘The  revolutionist  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the 
world,  and,  if  he  continues  to  live  in  it,  it  is  only  that  he  may  thereby 
more  certainly  destroy  it.  He  knows  only  one  science,  namely,  de- 
struction. For  this  purpose  he  studies  day  and  night,  h'or  him,  every- 
thing is  moral  which  favors  the  triumph  of  the  revolution;  everything 
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is  immoral  and  criminal  which  hinders  it.  Day  and  night  may  he  cher- 
ish only  one  thought,  only  one  purpose,  namely,  inexorable  destruc- 
tion. Whilst  he  pursues  this  purpose  without  rest,  and  in  cold  blood, 
he  must  be  ready  to  die,  and  equally  ready  to  kill  everyone  with  his 
own  hands  who  hinilers  him  in  the  attainment  of  this  purpose.’  An- 
other paper  called  'Iru/Zi,  published  on  our  Pacific  coast,  says:  ‘When 
the  laboring  men  understand  that  the  heaven  which  they  arc  promised 
hereafter  is  but  a mirage,  they  will  knock  at  the  door  of  the  wealthy 
robber  with  a musket  in  hand,  and  will  demand,  now,  their  share  of 
the  goods  of  this  life.’  Another  cries,  ‘ War  to  the  palace,  peace  to 
the  cottage,  and  death  to  luxurious  idleness.  We  have  no  mornent  to 
waste.  Arm!  I say,  to  the  teeth!  for  the  revolution  is  upon  us.’  The 
papers  in  which  these  sentiments  appear  arc  read  in  thousands  of  our 
German,  Bohemian,  Polish  and  Scandinavian  homes.  Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  we  should  begin  to  see,  already,  some  of  the  fruits  of  such 
teachim^s  in  revolutionary  speeches,  lawless  outbreaks  and  anarchical 
rebellions  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere?  Many  of  the  men  who  seek  to 
destroy  society  and  overturn  our  most  cherished  institutions,  ‘come  to 
us’  says  Dr.  Hulbcrt,  ‘having  neither  money  enough  to  pay  their 
passage,  nor  learning  enough  to  write  their  names,  nor  virtue  enough 
[o  prixe  their  liberties,  nor  inanhood  enough  to  use  their  opportun i- 
tiei.  Tliesc  arc  the  people  who  desecrate  our  Sabbaths,  who  cor^rupt 
our  elections,  who  misrule  our  cities,  who  foment 
peal  to  bludgeons,  the  torch,  dynamite,  social  and  political 

...c  ...  a.™ 

deny  tl.c  elective  franc. me  "°i„,e..igent  vote;  and  to 

of  our  taiitjua^re  and  po  i ica  . j demonstrations  as  not  only 

s.;n"s-rV"-  - »• »"  ■«"- 

......I  s'.t  ,“"5“,; 

ism,  .md  llte  alamnno  growth  of  our  c,tws 


orowtn  01  our  cues.  On  the  last  topic,  he  said: 
,.-or  many  years  tZc  has  been  , a rush  of  people,  ^o.lr  native  and 

fureinn.  to  onr  Kieat  '.osscss  a peculiar  attraction 

to  our  foreion  fnUow-citiaen^^^  Onr  fift>^l 

according  to  Dr.  ^tron^.  39-3  1 Ourten  laro^est  cities  contain  only 
tion.and^ys  per  cent,  of  cent,  of  the  foreign, 

nine  per  cent  of  the  entire  Pop  i.fe  of  the  United  States 

Whilst  a little  less  than  one-  ^P^^  citizens  of  Cincin- 

are  foreign  by  birth  or  PneenWge,  6-  1 jjg  per 
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“The  effect  of  tliis  is  the  introduction  into  our  centers  of  mental 
activity  and  civilization  of  a larjje  infusion  of  customs  which  are 
exotics  on  this  soil,  and  destructive  of  our  morals  and  simple  habits; 
the  opening  on  the  corner  of  nearly  every  street  and  alley  of  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  liquor  saloon,  whose  paujierizing  power  .uul  demoraliz- 
ing influence  on  the  old  and  the  young  alike  cannot  be  comjiuted;  the 
planting  in  every  ward  of  low'  theatres  and  gambling  tlens  in  which 
characters  are  ruined  and  fortunes  lost ; the  fitting  up  of  garrets  and 
cellars  where  murderers  and  assassins  may  meet  and  forge  their  weap- 
ons of  burglary  and  death;  the  opening  of  halls  in  which  treason  is 
hatched  and  incubated  until  it  brings  birth  anarchy  and  treason;  the 
erection  of  club  houses  where  the  unprincipled  politician  makes  uj)  his 
slate  for  nominating  conventions,  his  [ilans  for  the  di>lribution  ot 
offices  and  his  bargains  for  votes;  the  building  of  jialaces  in  which  is 
crowded  everything  that  dazzles  the  eye  and  tempts  the  appetite;  and 
the  springing  up  of  numberless  dens  of  poverty  and  w retchedness. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  continue,  we  neetl  no  prophet  to  foretell  some 
of  its  blighting  effects  upon  the  fairest  and  the  most  highly  favored 
portions  of  our  country.  The  withdrawal  from  the  actis'e  business  of 
the  farmingcommunity  and  of  the  country  villages  w ill  make  society  less 
attractive  and  property  less  valuable.  Mortg.iges  will  multiply, 
sheriffs’  sales  will  increase  and  everything  that  has  a market  value  will 
tumble.  Business  will  go  to  the  large  places,  to  the  detriment,  if  not  to 
the  destruction,  of  the  small  towns  and  villages.  'I'his  dccrea-c  in  the 
population  of  the  country  will  tend  in  the  near  future  t«»  is«>late  those 
that  remain,  so  that  they  will  deteriorate  ph)sically,  morally  ami 
religiously.  We  have  an  e.xample  of  this  in  the  mountain  whites  of 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  I'mm  the  large  number 
among  them  of  such  names  as  McDowell,  .Met.  lean,  Mct'urdy  and 
McManus  it  is  believed  that  they  were  originalh'  of  .Scotch  .and  S(  otch- 
Irish  origin.  But,  being  widely  scatterecl  and  living  f<»r  m.inv  \e.lr^ 
beyond  the  great  currents  of  travel,  they  ha\e  sunk  almost  into  bar- 
barism. Their  present  condition  is  acknow  leilged  not  to  be  due 
to  their  antecedents,  but  to  their  isolation.  “Like  conditions," 
says  Dr.  Strong,  “have  produced  like  results  in  many  other  patt>  of 
the  world,  and  would  prove  as  ojierative  in  Massachusett''  and  New 
York  as  in  eastern  Tennessee  and  northern  .\lab.am.i.  Indeed."  he 
adds,  “I  know'  of  a town  in  one  of  the  older  New  l-'nglaml  states  where 
such  conditions  have  obtained  for  several  generations  ami  proilucetl 
precisely  the  same  results  — the  same  large  families  of  tweKe()r  fifteen 
members,  the  same  illiteracy,  the  same  ignorance  of  tin*  Christi.in 
religion,  the  same  vices,  the  same  marriage  and  divorce  without  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  whicli  characterize  the  mountain 
whites  of  the  south.”  .Shall  this  l)c  allowed  to  become  the  gener.i! 
condition  of  our  rural  districts? 

I am  unable  to  name  the  persons  or  the  bodies  that  are  to  solve 
this  problem.  For  no  practical  solution  of  it  occurs  to  me  at 
the  present  time.  I can  only  call  the  attention  of  my  hearers  to  its 
importance,  that  efforts  may  soon  be  made  to  find  the  true  solution. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  SUNDAY  REST. 

Among  the  latest  of  the  World’s  Fair  Congresses  was  the  Congress 
on  Sunday  rest,  held  the  last  three  days  of  SejAember.  International 
it  was, not  only  because  representatives  from  foreign  countries  appeared 
upt)n  its  list  of  ofheers  and  among  its  speakers,  but  also  because  it  is 
t)nc  of  a series  of  congresses  upon  this  subject  which  have  been  held 
mostly  in  Furope,  and  which  have  been  international  in  character. 

'riie  Congress  was  arranged  for  by  a committee,  of  which  the  Rev. 
\V.  W.  Atterbury,  1).  I).,  secretary  for  many  years  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath  Committee,  was  the  chairman. 

At  the  opening  session  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Ronney,  president  of  the 
Workl’s  Congress  Auxiliary,  made  a brief  address  of  welcome,  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  Sunday  Rest  movement  made  for  the  abolition  of 
a vast  oppressive  system  of  human  slavery.  The  weekly  rest  is  the  vital 
comlitionof  true  civil  and  religious  liberty  everywhere,  and  is  necessary 
to  the  fair  ilistribution  of  the  opportunities  and  fruits  of  labor  among 
the  wage-earners.  Mr.  Ronney  then  introduced  as  officers  of  the  con- 
gress; * .Maj.-Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  president;  the  Hon  James 
R.  Doolittle,  ex-United  States  senator;  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.  U., 
president  of  the  Northwestern  university;  the  Rt  Rev.  Archbishop 
Ireland,  of  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin.  of  the  Woman  sRianch  ot 
the  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  the  Hon.  John  Charlton,  M l Canada,  as 
vice-presidents  of  the  congress,  and  the  Rev.  John  1 . 1 lale  as  its  se  - 

" *''?;encral  I loward.  in  taking  tlic  chair,  expressed  his  early  and  con- 
slant  convictions  o(  tlie  value  of  a Sabbath  day  for  each  man  and  for 
all  men,  an.l  his  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  give  the  blessing,  o 

“ AnrVr;, ralx'r  bi-te  veSde  Robert  W.  Patterson,  D.D.,  of  Chi- 

Dr  AtteHmrv  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  arrangements, 

l.^kliy  reviewed  the  lii.toryof  "lovemen^  m 

try.  Communications  were  presentee  ^ pTiifari  homebv  the  death 
from  Germany,  who  Lord’s  Day  Re.st  As- 

of  his  mother;  from  the  (dasgo  l^r^Hon  of  Geneva,  and  from  va- 
M)eiation;  from  the  Intcrn.ational  ’et  ‘ Netherlands  and 

rious  associations  for  .Sunday  rest  ' ' j introduced  M.  de 

America.  M.  Ldon 

Velmorin.  of  I’ans  as  a • r .,jjres^ses  giving  some  account 

Matte.,  Prochet.  of  Com- 

of  the  movement  lor  Sunday  oinipers.  of  the  American 

municalions  were  also  read  S Locomotive  Firemens 

li^;'o[cxlmoi5:'an;UlmoLcrs  oro\hc;  labor  organizations,  expressing 

^°'^'?l“‘‘Tr;:lcr’'for'lhe  -;-fltsph«icaltcL:h^ 

day  was  approached  upon  the  sic  mental  vigor.  Dr.  T.  R. 

essential  to  the  loomingdale  asylum.  New  \ ork, 

Lyon,  medical  superintendent  oi  the  Dioom  g 
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pointed  out  in  a suggestive  paper  that  medicine  is  now  largely  direct- 
ai  ing  its  efforts  to  promote  healthy  conditions  by  giving  men  powi-r  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  micro-organisms  which  have  been  generally 
recognized  as  among  the  chief  causes  of  disease.  Since  immunity  from 
germ  disease  is  largely  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  ol  the  indivitlual,  it 
is  of  immense  importance  to  secure  favorable  hygienic  comlitions, 
among  which  periodic  rest  is  most  important.  He  (pioted  numerous 
testimonies  from  recent  medical  authorities  in  luirope  to  show  the  dire 
effects  of  uninterrupted  labor  in  lowering  the  vitality  and  impaaing  the 
power  of  resisting  disease.  I le  showed  the  direct  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  liability  to  mental  disorders  which  have  been  greatly  increas- 
ing among  us  of  late.  Institutions  for  the  insane  all  (»ver  the  uorldare 
filled  with  people  to  whom  the  stress  of  life  has  come  with  a weight 
too  much  for  their  frail  nature,  beneath  which  they  have  bn>ken.  'I  he 
physician  may  not  from  his  professional  standpoint  say  what  jiarticular 
day  may  be  observed  as  a day  of  rest.  He  may  only  insist  upon  the 
great  necessity  of  periodic  intermission  of  labor. 

In  the  same  general  line  was  the  address  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis,  of 
Chicago,  former  president  of  the  Internaticmal  Medical  Assoc  i. it  ion. 

A large  and  intelligent  audience  gathered  at  the  session  at  wlmh 
the  legal  bearings  of  the  problem  were  disciisscil.  Judge  Doolittle 
presided,  and  he  and  President  11.  \V.  Rogers  both  spoke.  'I’lie  princi- 
pal paper  was  by  William  Allen  Butler,  LL.  1)..  of  New  N\»rk,  who 
discussed  in  an  able  and  e.xhaustive  manner  our  Sunday  laws,  their 
grounds  and  limitation.  He  fairly  met  the  objections  which  m various 
directions  hav'C  been  brought  against  our  .^Xmcricaii  .'surulay  legisl.ition. 
While  the  root  of  the  weekly  rest  as  an  institution  is  fourulnol  so  much 
in  natural  law  as  in  moral  obligation,  its  incorporation  into  the  gen- 
eral order  of  society  is  a result  of  civilization,  aided  by  C hri'-tianity, 
both  combining  to  give  to  its  support  the  consent  of  the  CDnitmmity 
and  establishing  it  as  an  institution  favorable,  if  not  inilispensable,  to 
the  physical,  moral  and  social  needs  of  mankind.  It  is  theref(»re  alike 
the  province  and  duty  of  the  government  to  maintain  it  for  the  jiublic 
use  and  enjoyment.  Sunday  laws  arc  proper!)'  maintained  as  civil 
regulations  governing  men  as  members  of  society.  <)bediciu  e t >sucl 
laws  is  properly  claimed  and  enforced,  'l  ire  vital  principle  whic'n  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  world’s  day  of  rest,  at  once  the  plctlgi  aiul 
guaranty  of  its  perpetuity  and  its  beneficieiit  power,  is  the  faith  of 
humanity  that  it  is  a gift  of  Gotl. 

Papers  were  read  by  Major-General  Howard  and  from  ex-Post- 
master-General  Wanamaker,  jiresenting  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  public  service,  especially  the  army  aiul  the  postofTice  de- 
partment, W’ith  reference  to  Sunday  labor,  and  comparing  the  usages 
of  the  British  postoffice  service. 

The  social  and  moral  bearings  of  the  subject  were  presented  in 
several  papers  and  addresses,  .some  oi  them  by  women.  M.  Prumer. 
secretary  of  the  Frencli  A.s.sociation  for  .Sunday  ( )bservance,  showed 
how  the  moral  condition  of  the  man  of  the  family  is  elevated  by  the 
right  use  of  Sunday. 
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The  session  in  which  most  of  the  women  s papers  were  read  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  I lenrotin.  Alice  L.  Woodhridj^c,  secretary  of 
the  Working  Women’s  Society,  of  New  York,  pleadetl  tlic  cause  of 
women  in  factories,  stores  and  domestic  service.  She  urged  that 
thousands  of  these  workers  weredeprived  of  their  Sumlay  rest,  or  were 
so  overworked  during  the  week  that  they  were  unal)le  to  use  Suritlav 
when  it  was  given  them  for  its  highest  uses.  .She  de.ilt  largely  with 
the  question  of  child  labor,  and  .stated  that  in  the  United  Slates  alone 
in  1880  there  were  1,118,356  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  si.\- 
teen,  employed  in  mines,  factories  and  stores,  Ihree-fourths  of  the 
yarn  manufactured  in  this  country  is  spun  by  children  under  sixteen, 
while  in  the  tobacco  factories  and  sweating  shops  children  as  young 
as  six  were  often  employed.  These  viesvs  were  enforced  by  .Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  Illinois  inspector  of  factories.  There  is  great  need 
of  a quick  public  sentiment  that  will  protect  working  peoj)Ic  against 
unreasonable  hours  of  labor,  as  well  as  preserve  their  .Sundays  for 
improvement  and  rest.  Miss  Jane  Addams, of  the  ! lull  Housc,('hicago. 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  weekly  relief  from  inces.satit  toil,  ami  Mrs.  1. 
H.  Knowles,  of  Newark,  N.  J..  presented  a beautiful  picture  of  .>unday 
in  the  home,  and,  the  effect  of  such  home  training  uj>on  the  public  life 
of  our  country. 

The  largest  amount  of  time  given  to  any  branch  of  the  subject 
was  devoted  to  the  hxonomic  and  Industrial  Relations  of  .Sunday 
Rest.  George  F.  McNeill,  the  Boston  lab<ir  ad vt)cate,  made  an  earnest 
plea  for  a workman’s  weekly  rest,  basing  his  argument  both  on  econ- 
omic and  ethical  considerations.  Then  followed  a series  of  able  re- 
ports on  the  results  of  Sunday  rest  in  various  imlustrics  in  this 
country  and  Kurope.  Two  of  these  were  from  Messrs  Gibon,  of  I’aris, 
and  Baumgartner,  of  Rouen,  giving  results  of  ex|)crimcnts  in  Sund.iy 
closing  in  some  of  the  iron  and  gla.ss  furnaces  ami  mines  of  I'rance. 
In  most  of  these  it  was  found  to  result  in  a distinct  profit  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, in.suring  better  work  from  men  who  had  but  six  days  of  labor 
a week. 

M.  Deluz,  of  the  hrench  International  I'edcration,  who  has  per 
haps  had  more  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  cause  on  the  continent 
of  Kurope  than  any  other  living  man,  reported  the  striking  results 
which  have  been  olitained  in  I'rancc.  Germany.  Austn.i  and  Switzer- 
land, within  a recent  period  for  the  relief  of  l.irge  clause- of  wage- 
earners  from  the  burden  of  unintcrrujited  toil,  while  as  yet  the  work 
seems  only  to  have  begun.  Mr.  Hill,  who  f<»r  m.iny  years  h.is  been 
the  secretary  of  the  Workingmen’s  .Sunday  Rest  Association,  of  haig- 
land,  reported  the  features  of  the  contest  in  Great  Brit.iin  to  maint.iin 
the  ground  which  has  long  been  held  against  the  influences  which  in- 
sidiously arc  invading  the  weekly  rest  in  that  country,  'fhomas  Weir, 
who  has  large  practical  e.xperience  in  the  management  of  sil\  cr  ami 
other  mines  in  the  west,  reported  some  striking  facts  from  certain 
mines  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Similar  testimony  .as  to  oil  indus- 
tries was  presented  by  W.  J.  Young,  vice-president  of  one  of  the  largest 
oil-producing  companies  in  the  country. 
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In  a carefully  prcimrcci  paper,  Mr.  K.  C.  Beach,  of  the  freight  de- 
pat  tinciit  of  tl)o  1 eunsylvania  railway,  who  has  lon^  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  presented  from  the  side  of  the  railway  man- 
agers  the  recognized  evils  of  Sunday  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
( ilhculties  in  the  way  of  further  restricting  it.  The  principal  practical 
difiiculty  in  the  way  of  restricting  Sunday  traffic  he  declared  to  be  the 
j)ul)lic  ileinand  for  that  traffic.  He  {iresented  responses  in  answer  to 
a liicultir  letter  of  ifujuiry,  received  from  railways  operating  Ii8,000 
miles  out  of  a total  railway  mileage  of  196,000.  These  replies  showed 
a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railway  managers  to  restrict  Sunday 
tranic  to  the  lowest  jiracticahle  limit;  but  make  an  exception  of  live 
stock  and  perishable  freight,  and  certain  mail  and  pa.ssenger  expre.ss 
tiains. 

In  criticism  ol  the  jiositions  taken  in  this  jiaper,  L.  .S.  Coffin,  for- 
merly member  of  the  State  Board  oi  Railway  Commissioners  of  Iowa, 
and  who  ajipeared  before  the  congress  as  the  authorized  representative 
<d  various  orders  of  railway  employes  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousaiul  members,  jiresented  the  emj)lo}'es’  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I le  argued  that  it  wouhl  be  a gain  to  all  classes  in  the  community 
it  Sunday  work  were  almost  entirely  suspended  on  the  railways.  There 
w .IS  no  real  necessity  for  it.  By  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  the  necessity 
of  Sund.iy  trains  for  perishable  freight  was  obviated.  In  the  instance 
of  live  stock,  it  would  bean  actual  gain  for  the  shipj)cr  to  take  the 
stt)ck  from  the  cars  on  a long  run  for  a day’s  feeding  and  rest.  It  was 
the  profit  to  the  roads,  not  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  caused 
Sund.iy  ir.iffic.  There  shouhl  be  federal  legislation  to  stop  the  trans- 
portation of  Sunday  mails’  and  to  restrict  through  traffic  under  the 
provisions  of  the  inter-state  commerce  regulations. 

'fhe  religious  side  of  the  question  was  presented  with  great  ability  Religious 
and  from  various  points  of  view.  Cardinal  Gibbons  gav’c  the  view  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  a broad  and  fair-minded  paper.  The 
Lutheran  view  was  presented  in  a paper  by  Professor  Spaeth,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  Dr.  L.  .M.  Heilman,  of  Chicago.  The  common  Evan- 
gelical view  was  presented  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  and  the  Jewish  side  of  the 
qu.-.tion  was  set  forth  by  Rabbi  B.  Fclsenthal,  of  Chicago.  He  showed 
th.it  the  jewish  Sabbath,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  time.s,  was  far 
from  beiiig  that  narrow  and  burdensome  institution  which  it  wa.s  so 
often  regardetl,  that  it  had  eiulowed  that  j)eoplc  with  strength  to  'Hth* 

-tand  the  alIno>^t  unceasing  and  jiitiless  attempts  to  exterminate  ^jpcir 
race  and  religion.  It  had  blessed  and  dignified  their  family  life.  Hie 
laws  of  our  .Xmerican  states  ought  to  protect  every  congregation 
assembled  on  their  .Sabbath  for  divine  worship,  in  a church  or  a chapel, 
or  a svnagogue  or  mosijue,  or  any  other  place,  against  being  disturbed 
in  their  worship:  and  they  can  and  ought  to  guarantee  to  each  person 
in  our  land,  even  to  the  poorest,  one  day  of  perfect  rest  in  each  week 
of  seven  consecutive  days.  All  further  legislation  is  unnecessary  and 

would  be  un-.'\nierican.  Prarf* 

In  a discriminating  paper  Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  D.  D.,of  Grace 
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cluirch,  New  York,  traced  the  perils  which  menace  Sunday  rest.  The 
history  of  Sabbath  associations  in  this  country  was  presented  by  tlie 
liev.  (T  S.  Mott,  D.  1).,  and  a thou^ditful  and  su^^estive  paj)er  from 
Rev.  VV.  J.  A.  Stewart,  of  Rochester,  N.  V.,  set  forth  the  relations  of 
Sunday  observance  to  the  individual  religious  life.  Brief  and  clo<|uent 
addresses  were  also  made  by  I)rs.  Arthur  Little  and  Joseph  C'ook,  of 
Boston;  K.  P.  Goodwin,  P.  S.  Henson,  and  F.  M.  Bristol,  of  Chicago, 
and  others. 

The  closing  address  was  matle  by  .\rchbi>hop  Irelaml.  lie 
regarded  the  weakening  of  our  reverence  for  the  S.ibbath  as  .i  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  frequent  infringements  upon  its  observance.  Chris- 
tians should  remember  that  every  weakening  of  Sunday  teruL  to  its 
total  obliteration.  We  are  making  our  citizens  pure  money-making 
machines.  We  are  too  anxious  to  be  rich,  too  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
that  end  every  tradition,  and  to  reduce  men  to  the  level  of  the  beasts. 

An  immense  mass  meeting  was  held  Sunday  afternoon  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chicago  Clerks’  .Sunday  Association,  marshaled  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  H.  Niestadt,  and  was  addres.sed  by  speakers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  others.  It  was  announced  that  a petition  signed  by  eighty 
thousand  clerks  and  many  store  keepers,  asking  for  a city  ordinance 
to  forbid  Sunday  retail  selling,  would  soon  be  .sent  to  the  C'hicagci 
Common  Council. 

It  was  not  within  the  province  of  the  Congress  to  pass  resolutions 
or  inaugurate  new  movements.  The  permanent  results  of  tlie  meeting 
will  be  secured  by  the  circulation  of  the  papers  and  adilresses,  which  arc 
published  by  James  II.  P'arlc,  of  Boston,  and  by  the  closer  sympathy 
which  this  Congress  fostered,  between  the  various  forces  whicli  are 
seeking  to  secure  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a <lay  of  rest  and  im- 
provement. The  Congress  brought  together  Protestants  ami  Catholics, 
wage-earners  and  capitalists,  reformers  and  conservatives,  lawyers, 
doctors  and  philanthropists,  upon  a common  platform.  It  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  nation  the  importance  of  the  movement  to  secure 
a weekly  day  of  rest  for  the  workl’s  toilers;  and  upon  Christian  men 
of  all  names  their  common  task  in  laying  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  classes  the  duty  so  to  use  this  <iay  of  privilege  as  wilt  promote 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  physical  well-being  of 
society. 


THE  CHRIS  riAN  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

An  audience  of  over  four  thousaml  people  crimpletely  filled  the 
Hall  of  Washington  on  .September  20th,  and  many  others  were  unable 
to  gain  admi.ssion.  The  Congress  was  comlucted  by  the  “National 
Christian  Scienti.st  As.sociation,"  and  was  presided  over  by  the  presi- 
dent, Dr.  li.  J.  P'oster  Eddy.  Delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  President  Bonney,  who  gave  the  adilress  of  welcome, 
said  that  no  more  striking  manifestation  of  Divine  Providence  in  hu- 


Rev.  Alfred  Farlow,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
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man  affairs  has  come  in  recent  years  than  that  shown  in  the  raisinfj 
up  of  the  body  of  people  known  as  the  Christian  Scientists  who  were 
called  to  declare  and  emphasize  the  real  liarmony  between  religion 
and  science,  and  to  restore  the  waning  faith  of  many  in  the  verities  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Dr.  E.  J.  h'oster  Eddy,  president  f)f  the  “ National  Christian 
Scientist  Association,”  delivered  an  opening  address,  lie  said:  “ I'he 
ages  have  had  their  prophets  who  foresaw  and  foretold.  The  world 
has  had  its  revelators  and  discoverers,  and  by'  them  the  dow  ntr<Mhlen 
and  oppressed  have  been  bidden  to  rise  aiul  go  forth  from  the  thraldom 
of  evil  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  G<»d!  Through  these  prophets 
and  discoverers  the  light  of  revelation  has  reached  the  tlark  places  td 
earth;  ignorance  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  intelligence,  atul  the 
plu’sical.  moral  and  spiritual  status  of  mortals  has  been  improved. 
* * * Jesus  proved  His  words  by  His  deetls.  and  1 1 is  life  was  a con- 

stant demonstration  of  the  principle  He  taught  thereby',  giving  evi- 
dence that  1 le  was  the  one  sent  of  (Exl  to  ilo  1 lis  work  among  men.  for 
their  example.  His  work  was  destructive  of  sm,  sickness  .md 
death. 

“In  America  has  sprung  up  the  “Great  Eight.”  again  conceivetl  and 
brought  forth  by  woman,  who  has  made  it  jiossible  for  all  men  to  come 
to  it  and  be  freed  from  sin,  disease  and  tleath,  the  enslavement  of  per- 
sonal material  sense,  and  be  renewetl  in  the  likeness  of  the  Spirit,  ( lod. 
This  greater  light  is  Scientifically  Christian  or  Christian  Science*,  a re- 
ligion ‘with  sigms  following.’  Wise  ones  are  being  guirled  to  it  aiul 
when  found  it  isseentobe  of  heavenlyorigin,  begotten  of  the  h'ather,  I lis 
voice  of  love  to  men.  That  it  is  of  God  is  proven  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hopeless  invalids  who  have  been  raised  to  health  bv  its 
saving  principle,  and  by  the  many  who  have  been  lifted  from  the 
misery  of  sin  and  its  consciiuenccs  into  a knowletlge  of  and  obedience 
to  God. 

“ This  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  aiul  j)rogrcss  of  Christian  Science. 
Our  beloved  cause  and  leader  have  been  acconlerl  a more  deserving 
place  in  hi.story'.  Many  misconceptions  which  have  obscureil  the  real 
sen.se  of  science  from  the  people  .arc  dis.appi-aring  and  its  holy.  Iiencfi- 
cent  mission  is  being  manifesteil  to  sick  .md  stricken  humanity. 
People  who  are  .searching  for  the  iruth  are  turning  more  generally  to 
Christian  Science  becau.se  it  reveals  the  natural  law  and  power  of  God, 
available  to  mortals  here  and  now,  as  a .saviour  from  sicKnessand  sin. 
As  a denomination  of  Christians  our  growth  has  been  rapid  and  w ide- 
spread and  now  presents  in  a large  degree  all  the  external  aspects  of 
useful  and  successful  ojieration,” 

A p.'.per  by  Mrs.  Eddy  was  read  by’  Judge  S.  J.  Hanna,  editor  of 
the  CJinstidH  Science  Journal,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Revs. 
D.  A.  Easton,  A.  E.  Stetson,  J.  F.  Linscott,  K.  M.  Buswell,  I.  M. 
Stewart,  and  Mesdames  R.  H.  Ewing.  A.  M.  Knott  and  Me.ssrs.  E.  P. 
Bates,  A.  I'arlow,  Gen.  E.  N.  liates  and  Judge  S J.  Hanna. 

The  papers  read  are  partially  presented  in  the  following  sy'nopses 
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which  to  some  extent  set  forth  the- religious  beliefs  of  the  Christian 
Scientists  and  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Christian  Science  was  discovered  and  founded  by  Reverend  Mrs.  Mar 
Mary  Baker  luldy,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of  liow,  N.  II.  She 
established  the  “I'irst  Church  of  Christ  (Scientist)”  in  Boston,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College,  at  which  several  thousand  students 
were  taught  the  princijde  of  Christian  Science  mind  healing.  In  her 
work  "Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures;”  the  sole  text 
book  of  Christian  Science,  the  author  says;  "No  analogy  exists  between 
the  vague  hypothesis  of  Agnosticism,  I’antheism,  Theo.sophy,  Spirit- 
ualism or  Millenarianism,  and  the  demonstrable  Truths  of  Christian 
Science.”  In  this  book,  the  author  has  also  explained  the  nature  of 
her  discovery,  includiiig  the  I’rinciple  of  Christian  Science  and  the 

rules  for  ilemonstration.  r • r c • i 

It  is  in  the  discernment  of  the  real  naturcand  infinity  of  Spirit, ancl 
its  absolute  non-relationship  to  matter  that  the  originality,  truth  and 
efficacy  of  Christian  Science  consists,  and  it  is  this  which  confers  upon 
it  the  distinction  of  a great  discovery.  Not  that  'I  ruth  included  in  the 
scientific  statement  is  new,  for  its  presentation  is  by  way  of  discovery 
not  of  creation;  but  because  it  is  a new  discernment  and  apprehensior 
in  the  human  consciousness  of  things  which  are  eternal, 
greatest  joy,  wonderment  and  glory  that  can  ever,  by  an>  p 
means  appear  unto  us.  the  revelation  and  true  knowledge  of  Cod 

Neallv  all  men  believe  in  God.  They  at  least  believe  in  a being 
or  power  or  force  which  they  call  God.  But  who  or  what  God  is  or 

whether  He  is  personal  or  impersonal,  corporeal  or  incorporeal  are 

mmstions  conceniing  which  there  is  great  diversity  of  op.moy nd 
I ttle  scientific  or  demonstrable  under.standing.  The  majont>  of  re 
lllilms  pco  lie  would  say  that  God  is  pcrsoual  w,t hou 

t to’wnow  i'i  A.,0.  .0 

I he  greai  . met  by  the  substitution  of 

anv  information  concerning  th  < ri^xthing  of  natural  sci- 

'"‘"ssr.4:  r ."."‘ff..  »• 


o 


cnee,  so- 


b-d  exceot  the  material  phenomena,  n 
ICO,  c-xcepi  I Cc  cnee  as  we  are  ot  Cod, 

,o  these  an,-  material  sense,  but  through 


to  lliCSC  V.  r»  , 

We  must  learn  of  God  not  ^ 

siiiritual  sense,  which  alone  is  an  ^ hav’C  exhausted  themselves  in 
lect  and  the  philosophy  nmrtal  ma  1 ^f  the  Infinite, 

the  vain  and  futile  attempt  to  knowledge  of  Christ, 

Christian  Science,  as  the  wort  Science  is  as  old  and 

r.»‘S  t;  rr£«”  iVivX" 
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being.”  It  gives  us  a new  iintlcrstanding  and  clearer  view  of  the 
Scriptures  which  we  receive  as  the  Word  of  tiod  and  upon  which  all 
Scientists  rest. 

The  definitions  of  God  as  found  in  the  Methodist  I'.piscopal  Article 
of  Faith,  the  W estminster  Confession  of  I'aith.and  our  te.\t-book,  “.'sei- 
ence  and  Health,”  ]iage  556,  incontrovertibly  est.dilishes  ( iod  as  All, 
as  “Infinite  Principle,  eternal  I ndividuality,  .Supreme  Personality,  incor- 
poreal Being,  without  body,  parts  or  passions.”  Upon  this  common 
definitional  platform  we  are  content  to  stand,  and  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  God  we  invite  all  nations,  jieoples,  kimlred  and  tongues. 

The  Scientific  .Statement  of  Being  on  page  4-;’  of  “.Science  ami 
Health,”  gives  this  primary  postulate  of  Christian  .Science.  'Phere  is  no 
life,  substance  or  intelligence  in  matter.  .\11  is  Mind.  If  it  l>c  a t.ict 
that  all  is  Mind  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  existence  ot  matter 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  universe.  All  agree  that  Mind  is  Intelligence. 
There  can  be  no  intelligence  apart  from  .Slind.  Miml  or  Intelligence 
must  be  Life.  Non-intelligent  Life  is  an  im[)ossibility. 

It  is  admitted  that  matter  is  not  intelligent;  but  while  this  is 
admitted,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  substance  and  contains  life.  It  i> 
not  generally  maintained  that  it  is  Life.  The  attempted  rlistimtionn 
that  it  contains  life.  If  it  were  true  that  it  contained  life,  but  was  n«»i 
itself  life,  it  would  follow'  as  a necessary  logic. d conclusion  that  the  non 
intelligent  can  contain  the  intelligent.  this  possibles  If  <»nly  that 
which  is  intelligent,  or  intelligence  is  Life,  it  follow  s by  » tjually  ine\  it 
able  logic  that  the  non-intelligent  is  Lifeless.  If  m.itter  contains  Life 
it  must  be  true  that  matter  is  the  base  of  Life.  If  mankind  is  the  off- 
spring of  matter — matter  being  non-intelligent  inert  matter  must  be 
the  parent  of  mankind.  Like  can  onl\'  produce  like.  'I  lu  n only  Life 
can  produce  Life.  Hence,  if  matter  is  the  base  of  Life,  matter  must 
be  Life.  Is  there  any  escape  from  this  conclusion  i* 

If  material  atoms  are  intelligent  and  aie  the  base  of  life,  then 
matter  must  be  the  creator  of  all  forms  of  life,  and  thus  matter  would 
be  God.  Can  we  imagine  a grosser  pantheism  than  this.^  W ere  this 
true,  mortal  man  would  be  the  only  man.  ami  man  w«)uld  be  t;.e  child 
of  dead  matter  rather  than  the  child  of  the  living  Gcul. 

As  Christian  .Scientists  we  look  for  the  origin  of  Life  in  the  living 
God,  rather  than  in  dead  matter.  WT*  accept  the  Scriptuial  definition 
n of  His  character  and  refer  all  Life  to  Him.  Ihe  Bible  distitufly 
declares  Him  to  be  Sjurit.  If  He  is  .Spirit  I le  cannot  be  matt<*r.  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  It  declares  Him  to  be  Love.  If  He  is  Love  He 
must  be  Mind.  Mindless  Love  is  not  conceivable.  Nor  c.in  Love  be 
lifeless  matter.  It  declares  Him  to  be  Truth.  Can  there  be  Mindless 
Truth;  or,  can  matter  be  defined  as  Truth?  It  declares  Him  to  be  all 
and  in  all;  that  He  fills  all  space;  that  He  is  infinite,  eternal,  everl.ist- 
ing.  If  He  is  these  and  is  Spirit,  where  in  infinity  shall  be  found  that 
which  is  opposite  to  or  apart  from  Him? 

All  revelation  teaches  that  (iod  is  Spirit,  not  cognizable  to  matci  ial 
sense.  Is  matter,  therefore,  like  unto  I Urn  ? .Spirit  is  eternal.  Can, 
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thcrefon-,  anythinj^  that  is  material  and  finite  emanate  from  or  return 
to  eternal  Spirit  ? 

Christian  Scii'iice  separates  clearly,  distinctly  and  entirely  between 
Spirit  and  matter,  Divine  Mind  and  carnal  mind.  Truth  and  all  evil. 
This  new  statement  ol  I’nith  comes  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill  every 
jot  ami  little  «)t  the  law,  and  to  fill  full  of  .significance  and  })ower  all 
the  “glad  tiding.s”  of  “theglorious  (iosj)el  of  Jesus  Christ”  inboththe 
letter  aiul  the  .sj)irit.  It  d'spels  mystery  by  removing  ignorance  and 
misconception  regarding  that  wliich  was  always  true,  but  not  rightly 
apprehemled  in  human  consciousne.ss.  If  there  is  perfect  and  un- 
changeable Truth,  that  must  be  the  Infinite  wisdom,  the  Deific  con- 
sciousness. 'I'hen  what  Deity  knows  must  be  exact,  demonstrable 
'I  ruth,  Divine  Science,  or  true  knowledge  of  (lod,  and  nothing  contrary' 
tliereto  can  be  true. 

When  men  fully  comprehend  this  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  universal 
C'lod  can  only  be  wor>hiped  through  one  universal  religion,  or  common 

mulerstanding  of  Him  and  llislaws.  i i 

C hristian  Science  is  a universal  religion,  with  a univer.sal  1 rinciple 
aiul  capable  of  a universal  i>ractice.  Its  origin  is  (iod.  Infinite  Mind. 
Infinite  Mind  is  e.xpresseil  in  the  Christ.  'I  he  Christ  vvas  never  born, 
but  was  manifest  through  the  human  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  pattern  for  a 
true  humanhood.  He  was.  as  Christ  Jesus  a manifestation  of  God 
He  knew  that  Mmd  wa..  God.  This  makes  His  teaching  a ^tucly  of  tl  e 
Mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus.  Jesus  did  the  will  of  omniscient  God 
and  said  “I  aiul  mv  leather  arc  Om'."  Ihc  Mind  which  created  and 
gove'rned  ]cL  was  the  Divine  Mind.  The  Apostle  writes  “Let  that 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  al.so  in  Christ  Jesus.  Mortals  ha\c  a \ er> 
.sense  of  M incl.  The  medley  of  op.mons  .ind  ^ 

vidual  consciousness  shall  be  in  the  ' jjjg  theology. 

1 he  study  of  H i.s  d p of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be 

anv  man  shall  do  His  will  ^hc  ,,  c^:.entific  Theology  is  not  from 
of  CuKl.  or  whether  1 speak  of  ^•^^.^"’^^il^i^fstated  in"Le  sermon, 

the  human  Jesus,  but  from  (jod.  demonstrate  it.  The  state- 

but  takes  eternity  in  which  to  intellect  but  when  reason  and 

affection  are  moved  '‘‘[‘"^j^tpoology  as  s?t  forth  in  “Science  and 

practiced  by  more  than 

“is  IhronfpoLlbdilri"  t mankind  ^rrough  the  practice  of 


A Universal 
lieligion. 
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How  to  Stu- 
dy Mau. 


the  scientific  theoloj^y  of  Jesus  as  taught  and  practiced  by  the 
students  of  the  Scriptures  and  “Science  and  Health.”  It  crowns 
every  man  witli  the  love  of  the  Messiah,  makes  him  a theocral,  a (iod- 
ciowned  citizen.  It  is  a practical  Christianity.  We  recognize  all  that 
is  true,  honest  and  pure  in  all  the  world’s  religions,  yet  all  suggest 
this  most  excellent  way  of  demonstrating  (iod’s  power  among  men. 
Better  the  understanding  to  heal  the  slightest  mala<ly  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  God  as  the  Trinciple  of  Science,  than  all  the  material  Knowl- 
edge of  the  workl. 

There  is  one  study  of  universal  interest,  and  tliat  is  man.  How  is 
he  to  be  studied?  Kxperience  replies,  from  the  testimony  given  by 
the  five  senses;  ami  yet  such  knowletlge  is  at  best  only  relative,  and 
can  never  reveal  the  absolute  facts  of  being.  We  are  told  in  the  Bible 
that,  “man  that  is  born  of  a woman  is  of  lew  days  and  full  of  trvnible. 
He  cometh  forth  like  a flower  ami  is  cut  tlown;  he  tleeth  also  as 
a shadow,  and  continueth  not.”  This  relates  only  to  the  physical. 
When  we  come  to  the  moral,  the  iilea  of  freedtim  is  thought  ami  tlc- 
clared  to  be  impossible  of  realization.  'Hiis  mortal  man  is  by  his  own 
confession  a prisoner  in  a house  of  clay,  struggling  to  realize  some- 
thing, he  knows  not  what;  the  .seemingly  helpless  victim  of  sickness, 
sin  and  sometimes  unmerited  misfortune. 

And  is  this  man?  Nature  as  we  know  her  has  no  answer;  human 
reason  says  I know  no  other;  but  abox'c  the  discortls  of  the  senses, 
Divine  Science  lifts  up  its  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
and  in  the  name  of  Almighty  (iod  declares  that  this  is  not  man;  and 
rev'elation  coincides  with  this  declaration  and  affirms  that  man  is  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God. 

The  ideal  brotherhood  of  man  is  that  .state  in  wliich  the  individual 
loves  and  serves  God  supremely,  and  loves  all  mankind  with  a perfect 
love.  This  is  the  only  state  that  can  bring  peace,  and  to  reach  it  each 
one  must  do  an  individual  work.  Left  to  their  own  resources,  mortals 
are  in  con.stant  strife,  .socially,  politically  ami  religiously,  h^ich 
individual  has  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  needed  to  affonl  harmony  and 
satisfaction,  but  because  of  confiicting  mind.s  many,  and  the  great 
variety  of  abnormal,  carnal  tastes,  there  is  little  agreement. 

The  Divine  Mind  can  and  does  supply  all  tlnngs.  A knowletlge 
of  this  fact  changes  our  desires  and  affections.  If  we  learn  to  a\ail 
ourselves  of  God’s  supi)ly,  there  will  be  plenty  for  all,  ami  no  occasion 
for  disapj)ointmcnt,  contention  or  want.  I'here  will  be  no  t»ccasion  for 
strife  as  to  who  shall  be  greatest;  for  we  may  all  be  great,  even 
the  perfect  likeness  of  a perfect  parent.  There  w’ill  be  no  .strife  as  to 
who  will  have  the  greatest  pos.ses.sit)ns  for  we  will  all  receive  in 
perfect  fullness  from  God  Himself.  There  will  be  no  ct)ntlicting 
opinions  for  all  will  see  alike,  d'he  very  moment  mort.ils  touch  in 
unison  upon  the  right,  there  is  an  agreement,  harmony'  prevails  and 
discord  ceases.  We  must  each  be  in  harmony’  with  Truth  itself,  then 
we  will  be  in  harmony'  with  each  other.  ' 

A material  government  with  sufficient  variety’  of  provisions  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  a world  of  individuals  with  various  abnormal 
desires,  is  an  absolute  imi)ossibility.  Such  a ^fovernment  would  neces- 
sitate myriads  of  conflicting  laws,  and  would  be  utterly  impractical. 
It  is  more  practical  that  each  individual  be  conformed  to  the  .standard 
of  right,  than  that  we  devise  a government  that  is  adaptable  to 
mortals  in  all  their  various  conditions. 

'['he  Kev.  Mary  Baker  I'.ddy  has  given,  in  her  book  “Science  and 
Health  with  Key  to  the  Scri|)tures,”  an  ample  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  disease  and  the  method  of  scientific  healing.  Jesus’  followers 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  demonstrated  that  the  princii)le  Ilctaught 
was  scientific  and  therefore  practicable.  The  healing  of  the  sick  by 
jesus,  accoriling  to  the  infinite  will  and  puri)osc  of  God,  was  neither 
supernatural  nor  miraculous.  Nothing  that  is  done  in  obedience  to 
Goil  can  l)e  unnatural. 

Christian  Science  is  the  revelation  of  the  Science  of  the  Chri.st 
mission,  and  shows  that  this  mission  is  a com[)lete,  i)erfect  illustration 
of  the  oidy  way  in  which  mortals  can  overcome  the  world  and  the 
evils  of  every  kiiulthat  are  utdike  (iod,  and  therefore  contrary  to  God, 


and  that  separate  man  in  belief  from  Him. 

It  shows  that  the  healing  of  the  sick  is  a natural  phenomenon  of 
“Scientific  Christianity"  or  the  understanding  of  Jesus’  teachings. 
This  declaration  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  as  his  followers  perceive 
and  understand  the  real  significance  of  His  work,  they  arc  able  to  man- 
ifest that  knowledge  by  healing  disease.  'Hie  healing  of  the  sick  in 
compliance  with  the  teachings  and  command  of  Jesus  was  the  natural 
phenomenon  of  primitive  Christianity.  It  was  never  regarded  by 
lesus  or  His  followers  as  being  miraculous  or  spectacular  or  as  tlic 
local  intermittent  action  of  God’s  will  for  the  limited  benefit  of  a few 
people  or  for  a brief  period  of  time.  Jesus  .said:  “Breach  the 
Gospel”  and  “Heal  the  sick,"  and  He  promised  that,  “ I he.se  signs 
shall  hdlow  them  that  believe;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  i they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them.  They  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  skk  and'they  shall  recoyer."  Christian  Scientists  understand 
and  are  demonstrating  that  this  command  and  promise  aie  for  all  time 

andainnank^  Science  healing  is  wholly  unlike  'S  called  “Faith 


siian  .-stii.-iiv.v.  j , , 

Cure"  or  " I’ravcr  Cure."  It  is  nut  tlie  operation  of  a supposed  nuctu- 
atiuK  ca,.ricious  interposition  of  Cud,  hut  in  -tccord  uid.  ^1  hs  inhiutc 


iaw"  Tel’  is  riV  "itelo;;:\braham  w'as,  I am."  referring  clearly  to  the 
„nivers.al  and  infinite  nature  of  the  Christ  Mind  that  preaches  the  Gos- 

oel  heals  the  sick,  raises  the  dead  and  casts  out  c\  ils.  nf 

’ lesus  came  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  and  destroy  the  uorks  of 

the  devil.  He  destroyed  fear,  .sorrow  and  irhellfng  \hl 

met  ami  overcome  by  linn.  He  expressed  God  s xmH  m Healing  in 

sick  and  reforming^  the  reference  to  thissub- 

"mi  v""'  f tint  the  “healing  of  multitudes"  was  a continuous 
'“'rCu'uh  'slid, ‘'I  am'tkc  way!"  and  "Follow  thou  Me!" 


Rev.  Mary  15. 
Etldy. 


Chriptian 
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ing. 
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I'ho  Resur- 
recliou. 


and  when  humanity  awakens  to  the  j^reat  Trutli  that  has  been  revealed 
to  this  a^e,  it  will  know  that  this  mandate  was  not  tmlside  of  the  uni- 
versal, divine  order.  If  it  was  ever  ^njod  to  heal  the  sick  as  Jesus  and 
the  early  Christians  did.  through  the  power  of  an  imi)artial  (iod,  it  is 
good  now,  for  God  is  infinite.  If  the  way  of  salvation  includes  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  may  we  not  lose  the  way  and  limit  the  possibili- 
ties of  salvation  by  assuming  that  we  cannot  follow  in  this  way  or  that 
obedience  to  this  explicit  command  is  sacrilegious? 

The  reasons  for  accepting  the  Christian  Science  statement  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  are:  First,  because  in  common  with  tlie  greater 
part  of  Christendom  it  teaches  that  the  historical  record  of  the  resur- 
rection is  trustworthy.  There  are  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
who  say  that  the  resurrection  story  is  a myth.  Hut  they  think,  al.so,  that 
all  the  miracles  are  myths,  and  reject  all  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  Bible.  Christian  Science  has  nothing  in  common  with  this  line  of 
thought. 

‘‘Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.”  written  by  Kev. 
Mary  B.  G.  Eddy,  the  discoverer,  founder  and  leader  of  Christian 
Science,  which,  with  the  Bible  is  the  sole  text-book,  teaches  unequivo- 
cally the  historical  accuracy  of  the  resurrection. 

Secondly,  Christian  Science  teaches  explicitly  that  all  of  the 
experiences  of  Jesus  from  the  time  lie  was  placed  in  the  tomb  to  the 
time  that  he  emerged  from  it,  occurred  on  tnis  plane  of  thought,  and 
that  the  body  with  which  He  came  forth  from  the  tomb  was  identically 
the  same  body  that  was  put  in  the  tomb. 

Thirdly,  Christian  Science  teaches  that  Jesus’  resurrection  differed 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  Jesus’  other  miracles.  I hey  were 
all  designed  to  prove  that  Spirit  is  All-powerful  and  matter  power- 
less. 

Fourthly,  the  resurrection  and  all  the  other  so-called  miracles 
are  divinely  natural  rather  than  supernatural.  When  Jesus  came  forth 
from  the  tomb  it  was  not  because  He  had  supernatural  assistance.  He 
was  only  asserting  a great  fact  of  man’s  being,  viz.,  that  man  cannot 
die.  He  was  demonstrating  His  birthright  as  a Son  of  (iod.  He 
proved  that  the  law  of  man’s  nature  was  Life,  ami  th.it  dc.ith  w.is  a 
false  claimant.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  resurrection  and  lesus’ 
other  demonstrations  over  matter  were  exceptional  assertions  ot  God's 
power,  and  that  they  interfered  with  the  natural  order  of  things,  art- 
forced  to  admit,  that  sin,  tlisease  and  death  are  natur.il  and  that  Life. 
Truth  and  Love  are  abnormal.  Admitting  the  reality  of  evil,  they 
* have  to  admit  that  there  is  another  power  than  (iod,  viz.,  a god  of  evil, 
who  at  present  at  least  shares  (iod's  throne.  They  also  have  to  .iccount 
for  the  origin  of  evil,  and  how  can  tliat  be  done  without  impugning 
the  benevolence  of  God?  This  line  of  thought  leads  also  to  the  asser- 
tion that  man  is  not  entirely  a child  of  (ioil,  that  he  is  in  part  a child 
of  the  devil.  These  admissions  are  paralyzing  to  spiritual  growth,  and 
lead  us  away  from  the  simplicity  of  Jesus’  Gospel  into  a never  ending 
maze  of  human  speculation. 
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I'ifthly,  wc  can  liavc  part  in  Jesus’  resurrection  now  and  here,  by 
obedience  to  the  law  of  Spirit  and  denial  of  the  seeming  law  of  matter. 
According  to  “Science  anti  Ilealth,”  the  central  thought  and  efificiency 
of  the  resurrection  was  not  the  mere  rising  of  a physical  body  from  a 
material  grave,  llie  Hible  records  other  instances  of  physical  resur- 
rection; but  as  factors  in  the  Christian  life,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  And  even  as  to  the  physical  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  it  maybe  said,  that  a zealous  belief  in  it  maybe  consistent 
with  an  un-Christian  life.  It  is  evident  then,  that  if  we  would  know  the 
secret  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus’ resurrection, 
we  must  look  elsewhere  than  at  its  physical  and  material  aspects. 
This  doctrine  was  very  prominent  in  the  Apostles’  preaching.  They 
seemed  to  realize  that  to  this  they  owed  in  a large  measure  the  spirit- 
ualization of  their  thought,  their  control  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and 
worldly  ambiti<ms,  their  solid  assurance  of  the  great  facts  of  Life,  Truth, 
and  Love,  and  deliverance  from  the  beliefs  of  sin,  disease  and  death. 
'I'lic  ultimate  ami  ideal  of  Christian  Science  is  to  overcome  death  in 
the  same  way  that  Jesus  did,  and  when  we  follow  Mis  life  perfectly  we 
shall  do  it.  We  do  not  claim  that  Christian  Scientists  have  at  present 
sviflkient  spiritual  realization  to  demonstrate  over  the  claim  of  death 
a''  Jesus  dul,  but  we  ilo  claim  that  wc  arc  using  Jesus’  method  success- 
fully in  destroying  the  claims  of  disease  and  sin;  and  in  all  reverence 
we  Inaintain  that  that  same  method  faithfully  adhered  to  will  enable 
us,  at  some  time,  to  demotistrate  over  the  claim  of  death  as  Je.sus  did. 
lie  said  that  Mis  followers  could  do  all  the  works  that  Me  did  and 
greater,  and  wc  rest  contulently  on  this  promise. 

Christian  Science  is  presented  before  the  world  today,  the  happy 
suppliant  for  recognition  of  its  claim  to  be  what  its  name  implies,  both 
Christian  and  Scientific:  it  voices  an  imperative  demand  that  these  two 
be  made  one  henceforth  in  faith  and  practice,  for  otherwise  there  is 
no  satisfactory  proof,  no  final  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
either.  In  no  other  wav  than  through  actual  demonstration  of  Iruth 
can  mortals  learn  whether  they  arc  obeying  God,  or  their  opinions 
about  Mini.  Faith  not  buttressed  by  demonstration  is  always  in  danger 
of  changing  to  skciiticism.  It  is  always  possible  to  change  one  belief 
to.  another,  the  belief  in  immortality  for  the  belief  m annihilation, 
but  a demonstrated  knowledge  of  God  is  planted  on  a rock  and  cannot 

"Thrmcs.a.rc  of  Christian  Science  to  the  world  is.  that  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  understood  ami  demonstrated,  the  mysteries  of 
ti  corics  ami  conjecture  will  he  effaced;  man's  true  relation  to  God 
will  be  revealed;  sickness  .and  sin  will  be  extinct;  mans  inhumanity 
To  man” Will  di^ppe.ar  and  he  will  “awake  in  the  likeness  of  God 

(good)  and  be  sati-tficd. 


The  Resur- 
rection of 
JesuB. 


Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer,  Chicago. 
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THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  CONGRESS, 

This  congress  was  of  deep  interest  to  the  disciples  of  Sweden- 
borg. It  was  well  attended  during  the  five  days  of  its  sessions.  The 
proceedings  were  participated  in  by  the  Revs.  James  Reed,  Massachu- 
setts; Thomas  A,  King,  Illinois;  John  Presland,  London,  England; 
Frank  Sewell,  Washington;  L.  IT  Tafel.Ohio;  G.  N.  Smith,  Michigan; 
John  Goddard,  Ohio;  S.  S.  Seward,  New  York;  C,  J.  N.  Manby,  Sweden, 
fames  Speis,  England;  T.  F.  Wright,  Ph.  D.,  Massachusetts;  Thomas 
ChiUl,  Pingland;  C.  L.  Allbut,  Canada;  A.  F.  Frost,  Michigan;  W.  H. 
llinkley,  Massachusetts;  Fedor  Gorwitz,  Switzerland;  Adolph  Roeder; 
New  Jersey;  John  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  J.  J.  Thornton,  Canada; 
I.  C.  Ager,'  New  York;  S.  C.  Eby,  Illinois;  P.  B.  Cabell,  Delaware;  C. 
'll.  Mann,  New  York;  J.  K.  Smyth,  Massachusetts,  and  other  members 
t)f  the  denomination.  The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  P.  Mercer,  w'ho  presided,  de- 
clared that  he  believed  that  Christ  had  accomplished  His  second  ad- 
vent in  opening  the  spiritual  sense  and  divine  meaning  of  the  written 
Word,  through  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  that  the  New  Church  stands 
for  a new  revelation  from  the  Lord,  “The  New  Church,  he  said,  is 
as  wide  as  human  need,  and  as  universal  and  impartial  as  divine 

'^^^  Miss  A.  E.  Scammon  welcomed  the  women  of  the  church. 

Papers  were  presented  as  follows;  “One  Lord,  One  Church,  with 
its  Successive  Ages,”  the  Rev.  P'rank  Sewall,  Washington,  D.  C.;  The 
Church  Before  Christianity,”  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Smith,  Michigan;  ‘The 
Church  of  the  First  Advent,”  the  Rev  J.  Reed  of  Massachuset  s; 
“ The  Church  of  the  Second  Advent,”  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Tafel,  Ihe 

S- tra/v-if  God: 

tL  Nations,”  the  Rev.  A.  Roeder,  New  Jersey,  and  other  topics 


CONGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  UNITY. 

T1)C  friends  of  universal  religious  Jj^d'^Hadbert'orEv^nlton, 

Anrong  those  prcf  d Tf  Denver  Naina  Sima  Chari,  of 

111.,  l.ydia  If.  Talbot,  MrsMaryh  sk,  “f  Denver, 

lldrto  ™o‘!^irtirflf  ■ in  dhe  f-- of  .ruth  and  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  to  manifest  the  same  in  helpful  service. 
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EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  CONGRESS. 

Little  more  than  a programme  can  be  piven  of  the  procccdinj^s  oi 
this  organization  which  occuj)ied  tlie  Hall  of  Columbus  from  October 
8th  to  the  15th,  including  two  Sundays,  with  three  sessions  daily, 
attended  by  large  congregations.  Freedom,  union,  cooperation  and 
conversion  were  the  keynotes. 

Addresses  on  Religious  Liberty  were  made  l)y  bishop  Charles  H. 
Religions  Fowler,  U.  D.,  Jauies  H.  King,  1).  1).,  and  Hon.  j.L.  M.  Curry,  LL  1).; 
Laberty.  Condition  of  Protestant  Christendom,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H, 

Macartney,  the  Rev.  (ieorge  .Monro  Grant,  I).  I).,  Prof.  Jean  C.  Hracq, 
Count  Andreas  \"on  Bern,  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  Rev.  Comm.  I’rochet. 
D.  D.,  Col.  R.  Roosmale  Nepoen,  the  Rev.  M.  h'.ilk  Gjertsen  aiul 
Prof.  Edouard  Xaville;  On  Christian  UiuVm  and  Cooperation,  b\' 
President  \V.  De  \V.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  the  Revs.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  1)  I)., 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).,  James  McCosli,  I).  I).,  LL.  I), 
Philip  Schaff,  D I).,  LL.  L).,  Josiah  Strong,  \).  D.,  and  .Mr.  A.  J Arnold, 
secretary  of  the  British  Alliance;  On  Church  and  Sociological  Ques- 
tions, the  Revs.  John  C.  Flaville.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  D.  1).,  Russell  11. 
Conwell,  D.  D.,  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderst)n.  I).  1).,  \\  . S.  R.iinsfor<l,  1).  I.) , 
Mrs.  Lucy  Ryder  Meyer.  Miss  Grace  11.  Dodge.  .Mr.  James  1, 
Houghteling,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  the  Rev.  W illard  Parsons,  and  .Mr. 
Alfred  T.  W hite. 

President  Hyde  said:  ‘‘A  city  is  better  off  for  variety  in  it* 
churches  when  it  can  afford  it,  but  the  attempt  to  get  up  variety 
of  this  kind  in  a country  town  is  ruinous.  1 lave  we  any  right  to  spend 
money  providing  country  towns  with  these  ecclesiastical  luxurie*. 
because  these  towns  cannot  support  them  themselves?  Vet  that  is 
what  we  have  been  doing  for  years,  and  in  consequence  we  find  every- 
where in  these  communities  empty  churches,  half-paid  minl'^ters. 
divided  forces,  wasted  strength  and  scattered  resounes.  ."statistics 
show  us  many  things  in  this  connection.  There  are  eighteen  town.s  in 
Maine,  with  an  average  population  of  24.1,  and  yet  these  eighteen 
towns  have  forty-nine  churches.  A town  of  407  has  three  churches, 
and  another  of  143  has  two  churches.  It  is  the  same  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  view  of  these  facts  Ghristian  cor)prration  in 
church  extension  is  a duty  from  every  point  of  life.  W’e  owe  it  fir^t 
to  the  contributors  who  support  home  missions;  secoiul,  to  our  devote<l 
missionaries;  third,  to  the  people  we  seek  to  cvangeli/e;  fourth,  to 
Christ  and  the  truth  of  Christianitv.” 

Dr,  Williams  admitted  that  "the  Baptists  have  not  made  the 
The  Ba  lists  Contribution  to  church  unity  that  they  ought  to  have  made.  The 
Have^NoTpro-  trouble  was  that  they  had  forgotten  the  due  co-ordination  t>f  the  truths 
motedUmty.  they  believe  themselves  to  stand.  They  had  emjihasi/ed 

too  much  the  lines  of  denominational  demarkation,  such  as  the  close- 
communion  principle  and  baptism  by  immersion,  rather  th. in  the  general 
principles  of  Christianity.  There  should  be  greater  and  more  earnest 
cooperation  among  the  denominations.  Let  every  man  pur.suc  the 
truth  as  God  gives  him  to  see  the  truth,  but  let  him  never  forget  that 
the  very  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  more  Christians.” 


Rev  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  Chicago, 

(Member  General  Committee,} 


k. 


Rev.  Prof.  David  Swing,  Chicago. 
(Vice-Prond«Dt  OeoenI  Committae.) 
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Rev.  Dr.  Clark  observed:  “ Congregationalists  are  more  than 
willing;  they  are  ready  and  yager  to  cooperate  with  Christians  of 
every  name  in  church  extension  or,  if  need  be,  in  church  extinction. 
Show  us  anywhere  in  the  wide  field  that  a Congregational  church  has 
unjustly  crowded  upon  its  neighbors,  and  whatever  can  be  done  to 
withdraw  it  will  be  done.  I’rove  to  us  in  fair  and  mutual  conference 
that  our  presence  in  any  community  is  a cause  of  weakness  or  division, 
and  that  our  retirement  will  strengthen  the  interests  that  remain,  and 
we  will  esteem  it  our  first  duty  to  retire.” 

The  work  of  the  Alliance  was  divided  into  departments,  thus, 
Evangelistic,  Reformatory,  Educational,  Social  and  Miscellaneous, and 
each  department  was  subdivided  and  each  topic  assigned.  Thus — A 
Working  Church,  Dr.  Kerr  B.  Tupper;  Evening  Congregation,  the 
Rev.  John  C.  Flaville,  etc.  The  programme  was  broad,  comprehensive, 
practical  and  full  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  purpose.  It  was  one  of 
the  notable  gatherings  of  the  century. 


YOUNG  WO.MKN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  CONGRESS. 

This  congress  was  held  October  7th,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  J.  V. 
I'arwell,  Jr.  Lord  Kinnaird,  as  president  of  the  lEitish  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  spoke  at  length  of  the  allied  branches  of  the 

British  association.  . . ^ , 

Mrs  Joseph  Cook  was  unable  to  remam  m Chicago  to  present  her 

nancr  oil  “ Young  Women  as  Agents  in  the  Evangelization  of  the 
World,”  and  it  was  read  by  I’rof.  Louise  M.  Hodgkins,  of  Wellesley 

CTollcijc 

Mr.'l.  H.  Elliott  gave  a most  straightforward  and  convincing 
idd/css  'Mis  topic  was,  “The  Opportunities  for  Work  for  Young 
Women  in  Our  (ireat  Cities.”  Mr.  R.  C.  Morse,  General  Secretary  o 
the  International  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Weidinsall,  their  first  traveling  secretary,  both  gave  most  hearty  in- 
dorsements of  this  parallel  work  for  young  women.  Mr.  Gaylord, 
rcccnUy  .secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Pans, 
spoke  of  the  deep  necessity  for  a similar  and  aggressive  movement  for 
Hie  vounrwomin  of  France.  Miss  R.  F.  Morse  and  Miss  Efhe  K. 
Price  spoke  during  the  different  sessions  of  the  actual  work 
plished  by  the  associations,  and  among  other  things  gave  the  follow’ing 
information  of  the  birth  and  work  of  the  Young  W omen  s Christia 

The  Secretary  states  that  “The  Young  W’omen’s  Christian  Associa- 
• • ^ fir.  iK''2  as  the  date  of  its  birth,  and  to  a prayer 

tion  iicrre  in  the  state  of  Illinois  as  its  birthplace, 

meeting  in  a little  coHcg  Young  Women’s Chris- 

Out  of  this  prayer  meeti  ^ this  organization.  Other 

a“soc“  c^nic  in^  existence  and,  naturally  enough,  there  came  to 


Yonn^  Wo- 
men in  Cities. 


Young  Wo- 
men’s Christ- 
ian Association 
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Obj^t  of  the 
Association. 


be  a desire  for  an  intercollegiate  bond.  A little  later  there  came  to 
be,  too,  a desire  for  an  interstate  bond,  and  out  of  this  grew  what  is 
now  known  as  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  a body  composed  of  thirty-three  women,  having  its 
headquarters  in  Chicago  and  with  the  majority  of  its  members  resi- 
dents of  Chicago.  It  is  the  province  of  this  committee  to  study  tlie 
work  of  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associatiems  througliout  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  to  plan  for  tlie  organiza- 
tion of  new  associations,  and  t<.)  watch  and  direct  the  growth  ot  asso- 
ciations already  organized.  It  is  its  duty  to  stuily  the  phik>sophy  of 
the  work  as  a whole;  to  guard  its  ideals;  to  preserve,  in  short,  in  all  its 
work,  a distinct  unity  of  plan,  of  purpose,  of  aim.  This  it  does  by  the 
dissemination  of  association  literature  upon  ditferent  phases  of  asso- 
ciation work,  by  the  publication  of  a monthly  organ  called  the 
Evangel,  by  conventions,  by  secretarial  visitation  and  by  summer  con- 
ferences. Brief  as  has  been  the  existence  of  the  international  com- 
mittee, its  work  has  grown  so  rapiilly  and  .so  powerfully  that  it  cover.'i 
in  its  territory  of  affiliation  fifty-four  associations  in  cities  and  tuo 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  associations  in  colleges,  the  city  associations 
having  a membership  of  ten  thousand  young  women  and  the  college 
associations  having  a membership  of  ten  thousand. 

The  constitution  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associatam 
says  that  the  object  of  this  organization  is  to  develop  young  women 
along  four  lines — the  physical,  the  social,  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual.  In  a city  association  the  development  of  young  women 
physically  means  that  the  association  shall  have  a gymnasium,  with 
every  equipment  of  gymnasium  work;  that  it  shall  have  also  a phy.sical 
director  who  shall  be  a master  of  the  science  u hich  she  teaches  and  w ho 
shall  be  more  than  this,  an  earnest,  magnetic,  consecrated  Christian 
woman.  The  development  socially  means  in  a city  association  that 
there  shall  be  provided  a pure,  uplifting,  wholesome,  and,  at  the  '.ame 
time,  thoroughly  happy  social  life.  7'his  means,  then,  that  the  as>o- 
ciation  shall  have  a delightful  parlor;  that  it  shall  liave  a beautiful 
reading  room;  that  it  shall  have  a commodious  and  cheery  lunch  room, 
and  that  there  shall  be  provided  from  time  to  time  delightful  enter- 
tainments of  a social  as  well  as  intellectual  character.  'I'hc  devcloj)- 
ment  intellectually  means  that  there  shall  be  in  the  city  association 
educational  classes  comprising  in  their  curricula  not  only  the  simplest 
branches,  but,  if  there  be  need  or  request  for  them,  the  most  abstract 
and  difficult  ones.  It  means  that  there  shall  be  jirovided  instruction 
in  millinery,  in  dressmaking,  in  cooking,  in  stenography  and  in  type- 
writing, classes  in  haiglish  grammar  and  arithmetic,  others  in  I'rench 
and  German,  university  extension  courses  of  lectures,  imleetl,  every 
opportunity  for  young  women  to  secure  for  themselves  knowledge 
which  shall  open  to  them  not  only  new  avenues  of  usefulness,  but.  too, 
new  avenues  of  enjoyment  and  culture. 

The  improvement  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  y’oung  women  is 
named  in  the  constitution  as  the  fourth  department  of  our  work.  Al- 
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though  there  arc  classes  in  inductive  Bible  study,  Bible  training 
classes  and  Gospel  meetings  for  young  women,  yet  if  the  association 
fulfills  entirely  its  purpose  it  must  reach  young  women  through  every 
department  of  its  work  to  bring  them  ultimately  to  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


EVOLUTIONIST  CONGRESS. 

On  September  28th  and  29th,  the  Evolutionists  commanded  great 
interest.  The  opening  address,  "The  Progress  of  Evolutionary  Thought,” 
was  by  Benjamin  E.  Underwood,  of  Illinois,  and  other  papers  were  read, 
as  follows:  " Future  Civilization,”  by  Dr.  James  A.  Skilton; " Beastliness 
of  Civilization;  PA-olution  the  Only  Remedy,”  by  Gail  Hamilton;  "A 
Sketch  of  the  Astronomer,  Richard  A.  Proctor,”  by  his  daughter,  Mary 
Proctor;  "The  Marvel  of  Heredity  and  its  Meaning,”  by  Rev.  John  C. 

Kimball,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  "The  Relativity  of  Knowledge;  Spen- 
cer’s Unknowable,”  by  Benjamin  F.  Underwood.  "The  Evolution  of 
the  Moilern  Pamily,”  by  Mrs.  Plorence  G.  Buckstaff,  of  Wisconsin, 

" P'volution  as  Applied  to  Disease  in  the  Progress  of  Social  Develop- 
nient,-  by  Ibivarcl  Holmes,  M.  D„  of  Illinois.  “Relations  of  the 
P'eelings,”  by  Dr.  Herman  Gasser;  "Constructive  Forms  of  Intuition, 
by  Dr.  John  E.  I’urdon,  of  Dublin.  Ireland;  "Psychology  m its  Re- 
lation to  Ethics,”  by  Harvey  C.  Alvord,  of  South  Uako^;  Con- 
structive I’ower  of  Involution,”  by  Franklin  ^<gd;  Tl^  I^m- 
lution  of  the  Muscular  Fiber,"  by  Dr.  Martin  L.  Holbrook,  The 
Weissman  s Theory  Reviewed,”  by  Edwin  Montgomery. 

Call  Hamilton  said:  “Kvolution 
and  Jonathan  l-hUvards  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  J;  = ° 

ence  simoly  is  that  the  Edwards  men  come  down  from  a saintly  pi^ne, 
and  the  evolutionists  go  up  from  a beastly  plane 

‘the  beastliness  of  civilization,  using  the  word  ,„e 

and  i.s  infinite  in  encouragement  for  the  human  race.^  ^ 

Great  interest  was  created  by  the  r)„tv”  Mr  Spencer 

1 lerbert  Spencer,  on  “ Social  Evolution  “‘'  Social  Uut^  Mr.  Spe^^^^ 

says:  " At  a congress  which  has  seems  especially 

ethics  and  jiolitics  by  diffusing  ^ respecting  the  relation  m 

needful  to  dissipate  a current  cek  of  social  evolution. 

"o,  rceftar„‘‘& 

^ ^ood  deal  . 
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of  thought,  but  yet,  with  thought  not  commcn.suratc  with  the  knowl- 
edge. The  errors  I refer  to  are  of  this  class: 

“The  conception  of  evolution  at  large,  as  it  exists  in  those  who  arc 
aware  that  evolution  includes  much  more  than  ‘ natural  selection,'  in- 
v’olv’es  the  belief  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  goes  on  irresistibly  and 
unconsciously.  The  concentration  of  nebulm  into  stars  and  the  forma- 
tion of  solar  systems  are  desermined  entirely  by  certain  properties  of 
the  matter  previously  diffused.  Planets  which  were  once  gaseous,  then 
liquid,  and  finally  covered  by  their  crusts,  gradually  undergo  geological 
transformations  in  virtue  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes. 

“Similarly,  too,  when  we  pass  to  organic  bodies— plant  and 
animal.  Pmabled  to  develop  individually,  as  they  are.  by  environing 
forces,  and  enabled  to  develop  as  species  by  processes  which  continue  to 
adapt  and  readapt  them  to  their  changing  environments,  they  are  made 
to  fit  themselves  to  their  respective  lives,  and,  along  certain  lines,  to 
reach  higher  lives,  purely  by  the  involved  play  of  forces  of  which  they 
are  unconscious.  The  conception  of  evolution  at  large,  thus  far  cor- 
rect, is  by  some  extended  to  that  highest  form  of  cvoluti»jn  exhibited 
in  societies.  It  is  supposed  that  societies,  too,  passively  evolve  afiart 
from  any  conscious  agency;  and  the  inference  is  that,  according  to  the 
evolutionary  doctrine,  it  is  needless  for  individuals  to  have  any  care 
about  progress,  since  progress  will  take  care  of  itself.  Hence  the  as- 
sertion that  ‘evolution  erected  into  the  paramount  law  of  man's  nu»ral 
and  social  life  becomes  a paralyzing  and  immoral  fatalism.’ 

“ Here  comes  the  error.  pAeryonc  may  sec  that  throughout  the 
lo\yer  forms  of  evolution  the  process  goes  on  only  because  the  various 
units  concerned — molecules  of  matter  in  some  cases,  and  members  ot 
a species  in  another — respectively  manifest  their  natures.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  that  inorganic  evolution  would  continue  if  molecules 
ceased  to  attract  or  combine,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
organic  evolution  would  continue  if  the  instincts  and  ajipetitesof  indi- 
viduals of  each  species  were  wholly  or  ev’en  partially  suspentled. 

“ No  less  absurd  is  it  to  expect  that  social  evolution  w ill  go  on  apart 
from  the  normal  activeties,  bodily'  and  mental,  of  the  component  indi- 
viduals, apart  from  their  desire  and  sentiments,  and  those  actions 
which  they  prompt.  It  is  true  that  much  social  evolution  is  achieved 
without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  citizens  to  achieve  it,  ami  even 
without  the  consciousness  that  they  arc  achieving  it.  'I'hc  entire  in- 
dustrial organization,  in  all  its  marvelous  complexity',  has  arisen  from 
the  pursuit  by  each  person  of  his  own  interests,  subject  to  certain  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  incorporated  society;  and  by  this  .same  spon- 
taneous action  hav'c  arisen  also  the  multitudinous  ap[)liancc.s  of 
industry,  science,  and  art,  from  the  flint  knives  up  to  automatic  print- 
ing machines;  from  sledges  up  to  locomotives— a fact  which  might 
teach  politicians  that  there  are  at  work  far  more  potent  social  agencies 
than  those  which  they  control. 

“ But  now  observe  that  just  as  these  astonishing  results  of  social 
evolution,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  could  never  have  arisen  if  men’s 
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egoistic  activities  had  been  absent,  so  in  the  absence  of  their  altruistic 
activities  there  could  never  have  arisen  and  cannotfurther  arise  certain 
higher  results  of  social  evolution.  Just  as  the  egoistic  feelings  are  the 
needful  factors  in  the  one  case,  so  the  altruistic  feelings  are  the  need- 
ful factors  in  the  other,  and  whoever  supposes  the  theory  of  evolution 
to  imply  that  advanced  forms  of  social  life  will  be  reached,  even  if  the 
sympathetic  promptings  of  individuals  cease  to  operate,  does  not 
understand  what  the  theory  is. 

“ A simple  analogy  will  make  the  matter  clear.  All  admit  that  we 
have  certain  desires  which  insure  the  maintenance  of  the  race,  that 
the  instincts  which  prompt  to  the  marital  relation  and  afterward  sub- 
serve the  parental  relation  make  it  certain  that,  without  any  injunction 
or  compulsion,  each  generation  will  produce  the  next.  Now  suppose 
someone  argued  that  since,  in  the  order  of  nature,  continuance  of  the 
species  was  thus  provided  for,  no  one  need  do  anything  toward  further- 
ing the  process  by  marrying.  What  should  we  think  of  his  logic; 
what  should  we  think  of  his  expectation  that  the  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced when  the  causes  of  it  were  suspended? 

••  Vet  absurd  as  he  would  be,  he  could  not  be  more  absurd  than  the 
'one  who. suppo.scd  that  the  higher  phases  of  social  evolution  would 
come  without  the  activity  oi  those  sympathetic  feelings  in  '^cn  which 
are  the  factors  of  them;  or,  rather,  he  would  not  be  more  absurd  than 
one  who  suppo.sed  that  this  is  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  evolutiom 

“ The  error  results  from  failing  to  see  that  the  citizen  has  to  regai 
l.imself  at  once  subjectively  and  objectively-subjectively,  as  Possess- 

«hic..  ,.ro.np.  ,^il-U,ropic  actions 


Social  Evo 
lution. 


.nemtr  ot'sri:"yJ.c  )’U  to  look  on  himself,  as  an  agent  tluongh 

'f  ‘';;;t^rory“or  Tolutio.'.  '7™m 'inntlyinfi  a ' paralyzing  and  in,: 
:l\^[l;rfat:di:nV  i ll npnes  that  tot  k-cs,s  of  the  hi^- -a.  type 

:"e  c^st-mkra"  as  ?;“stk  jetivities,  ‘and  that  a due  share  of  then, 
l3  .obligatory  upim  each  citizen. 
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UNITED  BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST  CONGRESS. 

On  September  I4tli  this  bod\’  assembled  and  held  but  one  morn- 
ing session,  in  the  Hall  of  Washington,  Bishop  J.  Weaver  presiding. 
Papers  were  read  as  follows:  “ The  Origin  of  the  Church  of  the  Cnite«l 
Brethren  in  Christ,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Drury,  1).  I),;  "The  Polity  of 
the  Church,”  by  Bishop  J.  S.  Mills,  I).  I).,  Ph.  1).;  " The  Doctrines  of 
the  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Etter,  D.  D.;  "The  lulucational  Work 
of  the  Church,”  by  President  T.  J.  .Sanders,  Ph.  1).;  " The  Mission  and 
its  Claims  Upon  the  Denomination.”  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  McKee:  " The 
Sunday-school  Work  of  the  Church,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wilier,  1),  I> 
Ph.  D.;  "The  Church  and  Questions  of  Moral  Reform,”  by  the  Rev. 
I.  L.  Kephart,  D.  D.  Resolutions  were  adopted  expressive  of  appro- 
bation of  the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions.  7 he  attendance  was 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  denomination. 


KING’S  DAUGHTERS’  CONC.RES.S. 

An  interesting  presentation  of  this  excellent  association  was 
addressed  by  several  of  the  prominent  workers  in  its  behalf.  " Inter- 
national Board  of  Women’s  Christian  Association  ” was  given  by  Mrs. 
Howard  Ingham;  "The  Religious  Mission  of  the  Order  of  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,”  by  Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Davis;  " Bible  Class  Work 
of  Women’s  Christian  Associations,”  by  Miss  Clarence  Beebe.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lowe  Dickin.son  also  spoke. 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  CONGRE.SS. 

The  presentation  of  this  body  was  on  .September  24th  and  25th. 
Addresses  were  made  on  "The  Faith  and  Distinguishing  Character- 
istics of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,”  by  Rev.  J.  K. 
Zimmerman,  of  Louisville;  " What  the  Evangelical  Church  Has  Done 
for  Mankind,”  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Kircher,  of  Chicago;  "Our  .Mission  in 
India,’’  by  Rev.  Julius  Lohr,  of  Bisrampur,  India.  ALso  atldrcsscs  were 
made  by  the  Revs.  J.  Lueder,  D.  Irion,  Paul  L.  Menzcl,  K.  Otto, 
H.  Wolf,  J.  Pister  and  F.  Holke.  The  American  branch  of  this 
church  originated  in  1840,  in  Missouri,  and  it  has  grown  to  eight 
hundred  ministers  and  nine  hundred  and  sixty  congregations.  It  is  an 
earnest,  devoted  people. 
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THE  THEOSOPHISTS’  CONGRESS. 

This  body  was  presided  over  by  George  E.  Wright,  of  Chicago. 
Tlie  leading  spirit  was  Mrs.  Annie  Hesant,  of  England,  and  the  distin- 
guished and  ^ncturesque  l^ast  Indians,  Dharmapala  and  Chakravarti, 
were  marked  figures.  Incisive  and  always  well-received  words  were 
frequent  from  William  Q.  Judge,  of  New  York.  Prof.  C.  H.  Chakra- 
varti,  of  Allahabad,  defined  Theosophy  in  a complete  statement,  as  far 
as  definition  is  possible.  1 le  said,  however,  that  ^nly  long  discipline 
and  contemplation  and  study  of  the  .Scriptures  in  the  East  would  enable 
anyone  to  understand  its  lofty  transcendentalism.  He  declared  it  only 
necessary  to  insist  on  its  sublime  doctrine  of  brotherhood,  as  a scien- 
tific tenet,  and  that  all  creatures  came  from  one  source  and  return  to 
whence  they  came,  whicli  are  really  its  only  essential  truths.  He 
added  that  all  animals  are  journeying  toward  man’s  estate.  Dharma- 
pala.  Chakra varti,  Mrs.  Mercy  M.  Thirds,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Jerome  A. 
Anderson,  of  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  F.  Henrietta  Muller,  of  London; 
Dr.  J.  D.  Buck  and  others,  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Theosophy 
was  pronounced  to  be  in  harmony  with  science,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Old  and  i\ew  Testaments,  and  that  all  Scriptures  contain  truths, 
and  that  all  saviors  arc  Chri.sts.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  doctrine 
of  reincarnations  and  the  law  of  Karma. 


BUDDHIS  T CONGRESS. 

A brilliant  spectacle  was  seen  on  the  evening  of  September  26th, 
when  Buddhism  had  its  presentation  and  its  gorgeously  appareled 
advoc.itcs  were  grouped  on  the  platform.  The  Rev.  Dr  Momene,  of 
London,  presided,  and  Y.  Naguchi  made  the  address  of  welcome  m 
the  course  of  which  he  said:  “I  cannot  think  that  this  congress  of  the 
various  faiths  of  the  world  has  been  a mere  show  of  different  races 
f,ut  it  has  done  a grand  work,  by  which  the  different  faiths  of  he 
globe  come  and  will  continue  to  embrace  one  another  in  a cordial 
Liternitv  and  if  our  oriental  thought  shall  give  an  additional  tint  to 
the  material  civilization  of  America  and  increase  her  natural  beauty 

Riuse  Uirai  and  the  always 

nopiilar  Vivekananda  gave  addrc.sses,  the  last  narned  the  closing 
Hf*  said*  “lam  not  a Buddhist,  as  you  have  heard,  and  yet  I 
IT  If  China  or  Japan  or  Ceylon  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
jLtcr!  Into  wols/wp's  Him  as" God  in«.rnate  on  earth.  Yon  have 
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just  now  heard  that  I am  going  to  criticise  Buddhism,  but  by  that  I 
wish  you  to  understand  only  this.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticise  him 
whom  1 worship  as  God  incarnate  on  earth.  But  our  views  upon 
Buddha  are  that  he  was  not  understood  properly  by  his  disciples.  I'he 
relation  between  Hinduism  (by  Hinduism  I mean  the  religion  of  the 
Vedas)  and  what  is  called  the  Buddhism  at  the  present  day  is  nearly 
the  same  as  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
Jew  and  Shakamuni  was  a Hindu,  but  with  this  difference;  The  jews 
rejected  Jesus  Chri.tt,  nay,  crucified  Him,  and  the  Hiiulu  has  e.xalted 
Shakamuni  to  the  seat  of  divinity  and  worships  him. 

“The  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  divided  into  two  jiarts,  the  cere- 
monial and  the  spiritual.  The  spiritual  portion  is  especially  studied 
by  the  monks.  Jn  that  there  is  no  caste.  A man  from  the  highest 
caste  and  a man  from  the  lowest  may  become  a monk  in  India,  and 
the  two  castci?  become  equal.  In  religion  there  is  no  caste;  caste  is 
simply  a social  condition.  Shakamuni  himself  was  a monk,  and  to 
his  glory  he  had  the  iarge-heartedness  to  bring  out  the  truth  from  the 
hidden  Vedas  and  throw  it  broadcast  all  over  the  world.  He  was  the 
first  being  in  the  world  who  brought  missionarizing  into  practice;  nay, 
he  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  proselyting. 

“The  great  glory  of  the  master  lay  in  his  wonderful  sympathy  for 
everybody,  esj^ecially  for  the  ignorant  and  poor.  .Some  of  liis  di.sci- 
ples  were  Brahmans.  When  Buddha  was  teacliing,  .Sanskrit  was  no 
more  the  spoken  language  in  India.  It  was  then  only  in  the  l>ooks  of 
the  learned.  Some  of  Buddha’s  Brahman  disciples  wanted  to  translate 
his  teachings  into  Sanskrit,  but  he  steadily  told  them,  ‘I  am  for  the 
poor,  for  the  people;  let  me  speak  in  the  tongue  of  the  people.’  And 
so  to  this  day  the  great  bulk  of  his  teachings  are  in  the  vernacular  of 
that  day  in  India.” 

Addressing  the  picturesque  group  of  Buddhists  on  the  platform, 
he  said:  “We  cannot  live  without  you,  nor  you  without  us.  Then 
believe  that  separation  was  shown  to  us,  that  you  cannot  stand  without 
the  brain  and  philosophy  of  the  Brahman,  nor  we  without  your  heart. 
This  separation  between  the  Buddhist  and  the  Brahman  is  the  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  India.  That  is  why  India  is  [jopulated  by  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  beggars,  and  that  is  why  India  has  been  the  slave  of 
conquerors  for  the  last  one  thousand  years.  Let  us,  then,  join  the 
wonderful  intellect  of  the  Brahman  with  the  heart,  the  noble  soul,  the 
wonderful  humanizing  power  of  the  great  Master.” 


FREE  RELIGIONISTS’  CONOR ES.S. 

This  was  a small  gathering.  It  held  but  two  sessions.  Bresident 
Rev.  Wm  J.  Potter;  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Francis  I'.ll- 
ingwood  Abbot,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Rabbi  Hirsch,  the  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  discussed  “The  FVee 
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Keligious  Association  as  the  Expounder  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Religion,"  “Unity  in  Religion”  and  “The  Scientific  Method  in  the 
Study  of  Religion.” 


YOUNT.  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  CONGRESS. 

This  useful  organization  held  a session  on  October  6th.  The  pre 
siding  officer  described  its  purpose  to  be  ‘‘to  make  the  best  men  in  the 
class-room,  on  the  bench,  in  the  home  and  at  tlie  ballot  box.”  It  was 
shown  that  450  American  colleges  and  30,000  students  are  identified 
with  it,  and  that  night  schools  and  university  extension  work  are 
accomplishing  immense  good.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  presi- 
dent, lohn  M.  Coulter,  of  Lake  Forest;  K.  S.  Shuey,  of  Dayton,  Ohio; 
E.  L.  Wishard,  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Luther  Gulich,  M.  D.;  A.  A.  Stagg’  Lord 
Kinnaird,  of  England,  and  Cephas  Hrainerd. 


ETHICAL  CULTURE  CONGRESS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ethical  Culturists,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  the 
founder  of  the  society;  S.  Hums  Weston,  of  Philadelphia;  Prof.  Paul 
Shorey  of  the  Chicago  University;  Stanton  Coit,  of  London;  George 
C.  Rosenblatt,  of  New  York;  Joseph  W.  Earrnt.of  Chicago, and  Prank 
Tobey,  particiijatcd.  A letter  was  read  from  Professor  Poerster,  of 
Herlin.  The  topics  treated  were:  “Helps  to  Moral  Life  froin  Greek 
and  Roman  Literature;"  “The  practical  Work  of  tlic  Neighborhood 
Guild,”  etc.  It  was  stated  that  it  is  the  province  of  ethical  science  to 
adopt  all  that  is  good  in  all  religions,  and  that  religionists  of  all  modes 
of  thinking  can  approve  the  purposes  of  the  Ethical  Society  and 

should  encourage  it. 


cvvKntf^H  EVANGELICAL  MISSION  COVENANT. 


• f, 

were  read  by  Kev.  .\.  iTykman,  vice-president  of 
Lnt  cThe  History  of  the  Free  Kvangelical  Mission  Movement  ,n 

tcivt,  secrctar)  tkIc  k.wIv  originated  in  Sweden  about  a half- 

Minneapolis,  I''""'  Le  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 

church  life. 
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REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States;  Presentation.  Thursday. 
September  2ist,  the  Reformed  church  g^athered  its  representatives  in 
the  Hall  of  Washington.  Rev.  Ambrose  M. Schmidt,  of  Pittsburg,  was 
the  chairman.  The  first  topic  was  “The  Reformed  Church  and  Her 
Creed,”  which  was  read  by  Rev.  Wm.  Rupp,  D.  lE,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  other  speakers  were  Rev.  Joseph  H.  I)u!)bs  on  “The  Progress  of 
the  Century;”  Rev.  Dr.  T.  G.  Appel,  D.  D.,  on  “The  I'rogress  of 
Theolog)’^;”  Rev.  Dr.  P^dward  R.  Eschbach,  of  P'rcdcrick,  .Md.,  on 
“Practical  and  Benevolent  Operation  of  the  Reformed  church,"  and  j. 
Peters,  D.  D.,  on  “The  Literary  and  Theological  Institutions  of  the 
Reformed  church  in  America.”  Dr.  Rupp  declared  that  the  Reformed 
church  is  both  conservative  and  progressive,  having  the  true  historical 
sense,  and  yet  looking  to  the  future.  When  there  .shall  be  an  Ameri- 
can church,  the  Reformed  church  will  bo  at  the  front.  Dr.  Appel  said 
the  theology  of  his  church,  in  its  spirit  at  least,  is  indepemlent  and 
distinctive.  Christ  is  its  center.  Dr.  Peters  gave  the  statistics  of  his 
church  as  nineteen  literary  institutions,  with  5700, exx),  ami  one  hun- 
dred instructors  and  sixteen  hundred  student.s.  Dr.  ICschbach's  pafier 
gave  the  home  missions  as  137,  with  140  congregations  and  9,210  com- 
municants. Foreign  missions: — eight  missionaries,  twelve  churches, 
thirty-two  preaching  stations,  1842  native  communicants.  The  Re- 
formed church  was  organized  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  27,  1793*  It  has 
now  nine  hundred  ministers  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
communicants.  It  occupies  the  most  advanced  ground  iri  favor  of 
Christian  union,  and  felt  entirely  at  home  in  the  World’s  Parliament 
of  Religions. 
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